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PEEFACE. 


The  completion  of  the  First  Volume  of  the  Working  Man  affords  us  an  opportunity  of  acknowledgino-  the  cordial  co-operation 
and  support  with  which  our  readers  have  seconded  om*  earnest  endeavours  to  establish  a  Journal  having  for  its  aim  the  realisation 
of  the  bright  prospects  so  eloquently  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  said  that  "  the  nineteenth  century  is  undoubtedly 
in  a  new  and  peculiar  sense,  the  century  of  the  working  man ;  it  is  the  century  which  has  seen  his  position  raised  his  circum- 
stances improved,  new  means  organised  for  his  benefit,  new  prospects  opened  for  the  future ;  and  he  has  before  him  a  prospect 
which,  as  I  trust,  nothing  can  mar,  of  increased  weight,  increased  consideration,  increased  usefulness,  increased  happiness  in  the 
generations  to  come." 

Our  undertaking  was,  at  the  outset,  surrounded  with  numerous  diiBculties.  We  had,  in  a  great  measure,  to  become  our  own 
pioneers,  and  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  prepared  to  welcome 
the  advent  of  a  Journal  intended  to  assist  in  the  promotion  of  the  intellectual,  social,  and  industrial  welfare  of  the  various  classes 
of  workers,  whether  with  the  hand  or  the  brain.  Our  programme  was  of  the  most  comprehensive  character,  embracin<T,  as  it 
did,  the  whole  range  of  subjects  affecting  the  industrial  comramiity,  and  we  have  zealously  attempted  to  carry  it  out,  with  what 
degree  of  success  we  leave  the  pages  of  the  Working  Man  to  testify. 

We  have  made  our  readers  familiar  with  the  characteristics  of  some  of  the  great  Workshops  of  the  World ;  told  them  of  the 
leading  Working  Men's  Industrial  Exhibitions,  Working  Men's  Recreations,  and  books  for  the  Working  Man's  Library ;  informed 
them  of  the  progress  made  by  Working  Men's  Clubs,  Co-operative  Societies,  and  similar  associations ;  besides  furnishing  much 
useful  information  respecting  Emigration  and  the  Labour  Market  in  the  Colonies.  We  have  also  devoted  considerable  space  to 
the  Woi-king  Man's  Means  of  Education  and  Self-Improvement,  the  Working  Man  at  Home,  Unhealthy  Trades  and  Occupations, 
the  Investment  of  Savings,  Provision  for  Sickness  and  Old  Age,  Wages,  Trade  Disputes,  Strikes,  Lock-outs,  and  other  important 
topics.  Art  and  Science  have  likewise  found  a  place  in  oiu:  pages.  The  Art  Workman  has  been  both  encouraged  and  instructed, 
while  the  Students  of  Chemistry  and  Mechanical  Science  have  found  much  that  was  interesting  and  novel.  In  the  department  of 
Biography  we  have  given  portraits  and  illustrative  memoirs  of  the  more  celebrated  Men  who  have  risen  from  the  Ranks,  as  well 
as  of  those  who  have,  by  their  example,  adorned  the  station  in  which  they  remained. 

These  and  many  other  features  of  the  present  volume  of  the  Working  Man  all  tend  to  show  the  wide  range  of  subjects 
embraced  by  our  programme. 

In  our  next  volume  we  shall  aim  at  an  even  wider  sphere  of  usefulness,  by  combining  political  topics  with  social  and 
industrial  questions,  and  thus  rendering  our  Journal  the  true  reflex  of  the  British  Working  Man ;  aiming  to  be  not  only  liis 
favourite  by  the  household  hearth,  his  friend  in  the  workshop,  and  his  advocate  in  the  social  and  political  world,  but  the  fearless 
and  enlightened  exponent  of  those  glad  and  happy  aspirations  which  bid  him  regard  the  present  as  the  stepping-stone  to  the 
future,  when  the  dream  of  labour  shall  be  realised,  and  the  pathway  of  the  worker  become  less  clouded  and  less  beset  with 
difficulty  and  care. 

La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  London,  June,  1866. 
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THE     WOEKSHOPS     OF     THE     WORLD. 


The  Imperial  Gobelins  Factory. 

I  HE  Gobelins  Factory  at 
Paris  holds  the  first  rank 
among  the  workshojis  of 
I  the  world,  both  on  account 
[  the  magnificence  of  its  pro- 
ductions,  and  the   influence 
it   has  exercised   oa  certain 
important   branches  of   art- 
manufactiu'e.     In  these  par- 
ticulai-s    it    is    emulated   by 
the  Imperial  Porcelain  Factory 
at  Sevres. 

The  renown  of  the  Gobelins  factory  is  based  on 
the  production  of  tapestry  of  the  highest  axtistic 
f  icellence :  the  manufacture  in  the  loom,  with 
silk  and  wool,  of  fac-simile  copies  of  paintings  by 
the  most  renowned  artists  of  Europe.  The 
degree  of  excellence,  not  to  say  perfection,  to 
which  this  art  manufactm-e  has  been  carried,  was 
well  sliovm  in  the  specimens  exhibited  at  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851,  which  astonished  and 
delighted  aU  who  took  the  pains  to  examine 
them. 

The  Gobelins  tapestry  is,  in  truth,  a  royal 
manufacture  :  it  stands  alone,  xuu'ivalled  .and  un- 
imitated.  Its  products  have  no  mai-ket ;  money 
cannot  buy  them.  They  figure  only  as  presents 
to  crowned  heads  and  favourite  subjects,  and,  as 
presents,  aie  unique. 

The  existence  of  the  Gobelins  dates  from  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centm-y.  It  bears  the 
name  of  a  family  of  dyers  from  Eheims,  who 
established  themselves  on  the  banks  of  the 
Bi^vre.  Jean  Gobelin,  the  head  of  the  family, 
acquired  much  wealth  and  land  on  the  banks  of 
that  river,  and  bought  letters  of  nobility. 

When  the  Gobelins  quitted  their  factory,  they 
sold  it  to  the  Messrs.  Cauceye,  who,  to  the  dyeing- 


works  of  their  predecessors,  added  the  weaving  of 
tapestry,  with  the  aid  of  Flemish  workmen, 
directed  by  one  Jans.  Gluck,  a  Hollander, 
succeeded  them.  Lastly,  Colbert  acquired  from 
one  Leleu  the  building  rightly  called  the 
Gobelins ;  while  the  Gluck  family  united  with 
another  family  named  Julienne,  and  they  con- 
tinued, in  the  adjacent  buildings,  a  dyeing-works, 
wliich  was  still  iu  existence  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Quatorze,  France  was  dependent  on  the  rest  of 
Eui'ope  for  its  art-manufactiu'es.  Louis  was  a 
munificent  prince,  and  lavish  in  his  expenditui'e. 
He  buUt  palaces,  which  requii-ed  to  be  royally 
furnished.  He  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing 
a  model  workshop  for  the  benefit  of  the  artisans 
of  his  kingdom,  in  which  sknied  labour  should  be 
guided  by  the  highest  talent  iu  art,  not  with  the 
view  of  rivalling  or  'destroying  private  industi-y 
by  disproportionate  competition,  but  to  stimulate 
and  direct  it  in  its  labours.  In  proceeding  to 
carry  out  this  view  he  established  the  royal  work- 
shops at  the  Gobelins. 

But  it  was  not  merely  a  tapestry-factory  that 
could  satisfy  the  monarch's  wants  :  he  made  the 
Gobelins  a  vast  workshop,  where  everything  that 
constituted  fumitvu'e  was  designed  and  executed. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty  artisans  wove  the  rich 
hangings,  for  which  the  king's  cliief  painter  fur- 
nished the  designs,  and  for  which  the  renowned 
Jacques  Kerkoven  dyed  the  silks  and  wools. 
Workers  iu  gold  and  other  metals  cast  and 
chiselled  chandeliers  and  candelabra,  the  designs 
of  which  harmonised  with  those  of  the  hangings ; 
while  cabinet-makers,  carvers,  and  gilders  turned, 
carved,  and  gilded  the  wooden  furniture.  Floren- 
tine artists,  directed  by  Ferdinand  MegUorini, 
collected  marble,  agate,  and  lazulite,  to  compose 
those  precious  mosaics  adorned  with  birds,  fruit, 
and  flowers,  upon  the  tables  of  the  palaces  bmlt 


dm-ing  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  wliich  excite  ad- 
mii-ation  to  the  present  day.  Not  a  bar  to  a 
window  or  a  lock  to  a  door  but  was  a  masterpiece 
of  execution,  from  the  designs  furnished  by  the 
universal  artist,  Lebrxm,  who  seemed  to  multiply 
himself,  in  order  to  satisfy  aU  the  monarch's 
demands  upon  his  talent.  What  activity  and 
harmony  prevailed  in  the  Hotel  des  Gobelins ! 
Never  before  nor  since  has  the  world  seen  such  a 
workshop. 

Louis  was  liberal  to  those  who  pleased  him,  and 
the  artisans  of  the  Gobelins  had  no  reason  to 
complain  that  their  labom-s  were  Ul-requited. 

Lebrun  was  dii-ector  of  the  Gobelins  from  1663 
to  1690,  the  date  of  his  decease.  This  was  the 
most  prosperous  era  the  roj'al  factoiy  ever  en- 
joyed. Several  of  this  artist's  best  pietm-es,  be- 
sides those  of  contemporary  painters,  were  copied 
iu  tapestry.  At  his  death  Miguard  was  appointed 
his  successor  as  painter  to  the  king,  and  du'ector 
of  the  Gobelins.  The  first  yeai's  of  his  rule  were 
fiiiitful  in  important  works.  A  drawing-school 
was  established  in  connection  with  the  factory. 
But  the  reverses  that  befell  the  king  dui-ing  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign,  compelled  him  to  husband 
aU  his  resources  for  the  defence  of  his  coimtry. 
He  was  di-iven  to  the  painful  necessity  of  dismiss- 
ing the  greater  jiortion  of  the  workmen  whom  he 
had  been  at  so  much  trouble  and  expense  to  get 
together  and  instruct.  But  the  territory  of  France 
was  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe,  and  ai-t  and  luxm-y 
were  as  nothing  in  the  presence  of  the  dangers  of 
the  country.  The  marvels  of  art  created  by  the 
goldsmith  De  Launy,  were  doomed  to  the  melting- 
pots  of  the  Mint,  while  the  youngest  of  the 
tapestry-weavers  were  compelled  to  serve  in  the 
ranks  of  the  army,  and  another  portion,  among 
the  most  skilful,  was  dismissed. 

When  peace  was  again  restored,  activity  at  the 
Gobelins  was  resumed;  but  from  this  date  the 
Boyal  Furniture  Factory  gradually  lost  its  cha- 
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raoter,  and  eventually  became  only  a  factory 
for  tapestry  and  carpets.  The  painters,  sculp- 
tors, goldsmiths,  and  mosaic-workers  disappeared 
one  by  one.  No  longer  a  school  of  arts,  as  it 
was  imder  the  directorship  of  Lebrun,  its  opera- 
tions were  at  length  limited  to  copying  picttires, 
some  of  them  being  specially  designed  to  serve 
as  patterns  for  tapestry,  while  others  were  chosen 
for  the  sake  of  thftir  subjects.  When  completed, 
the  king  gave  them  to  other  monarchs,  or  to 
those  of  his  subjects  to  whom  he  wished  to  testify 
his  satisfaction  and  esteem.  At  times,  he  made 
presents  of  those  whose  subjects  were  suitable  to 
the  clergy,  to  adorn  their  chm-ches.  There  ai-e 
tapestries  of  "  Esther,"  and  of  "  Jason  and 
Medea,"  at  "Windsor  Castle;  and  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  with  other  wealthy  English 
connoisseui-s,  were  gi'aciously  permitted  by  the 
French  monarch  to  acquii'e  possession  of  some 
of  these  magnificent  and  rare  products  of  the 
royal  looms. 

Dm-ing  the  reigns  succeeding  that  of  Louis 
XIV.  the  tapestry  looms  of  the  Gobelins  con- 
tinued steadily  at  work,  untU  the  breaking  out  of 
the  poUtical  struggles  at  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury thi-eatened  even  the  very  existence  of  these 
admirable  creations.  The  Gobelins,  the  Savou- 
nerie,  and  Sevres  were  no  longer  regai'ded  as 
establishments  of  public  utility,  founded  to  op- 
pose the  importation  of  foreign  products,  and 
aid  national  industry  deprived  of  models  and 
examples ;  which  not  only  prevented  money 
leaving  the  counti-y,  but  also  attracted  specie 
from  rival  nations.  The  repubUcaus  saw  in 
them  only  establishments  of  iiseless  luxury,  the 
relations  of  which  to  external  commerce  they 
could  not  comprehend.  On  the  l7th  August, 
1793,  Marat  wrote  these  lines  in  the  Ami  du 
Peuple  : — "  They  have  no  idea  abroad  of  fine  art 
establishments,  or  rather  of  manufactoi-ies  at  the 
expense  of  the  State.  The  honour  of  this  inven- 
tion belongs  to  Prance.  Such  are,  among  others, 
the  manufactories  of  Sevi-es  and  Gobelins.  The 
first  costs  the  public  more  than  200,000  francs 
annually,  for  a  few  porcelain  services  which  the 
king  makes  presents  to  ambassadors :  the  other 
costs  100,000  francs  annually,  we  do  not  well 
know  for  what,  unless  it  be  to  enrich  intriguants 
and  rogues." 

These  were  perilous  times  for  the  ai-ts  when  they 
dared  to  lay  violent  hands  on  the  masterjiieces  of 
past  times,  under  the  pretext  that  they  contained 
emblems  recalling  the  old  fonn  of  government. 
One  director  of  the  Gobelins  asked  of  the  Home 
Minister,  under  whose  prerogative  were  placed 
the  former  royal  manufactiu-es,  permission  to 
publicly  bum,  with  gTcat  ceremony,  some  ad- 
mirable pieces  of  tapestry  representing  flmrs 
de  lis,  and  the  former  ai'ms  and  ciphers  of 
France.  To  the  destroyers  from  zeal  succeeded 
methodical  destroyers,  and  a  jmy  of  arts  was 
nominated  to  sit  in  judgment  on  works  in  pro- 
gress, and  cdndemu  those  that  wore  offensive  to 
the  eyes  of  a  republican. 

The  Gobelins  factory  comprises  a  dye-house,  a 
chemical  laboratory,  schools  of  drawing  and 
tapestry,  a  repairing  workshop,  and  exhibition 
galleries,  and  the  rooms  in  which  the  tapestries 
and  Savonnerie  cai'pets  ai'e  made.  The  works  of 
this  atelier  have  a  special  character,  which  de- 
mands a  new  ajiprenticeship  on  the  part  of  the 
dyers  who  have  leai'ned  theu'  ai't  elsewhere.  From 
180-1  to  1816,  when  the  directorship  of  dyeing  was 
temporarily  suppressed,  a  practical  s.;hool  for  the 
ai't  of  dyeing  existed  at  the  Gobelins.  In  1824, 
M.  Chevreul — to  whom  the  arts  ai-e  so  deeply  in- 
debted for  his  researches  upon  colour — assumed 
the  dii-ection  of  this  branch  of  the  Gobelins,  and 
from  that  date  its  usefulness  has  gone  on  steadily 
increasing,  until  the  art  of  dyeing  has  become  as 
profoundly  studied  as  any  branch  of  applied 
chemistry.  Every  year  the  dii-ector  delivers  a 
course  of  lectures  upon  the  laws  of  colour-,  and 
their  applications  to  the  arts. 

The  two  schools  of  tU-awing  and  tapestry  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  professor  of  drawing, 
assisted  by  a  retu'ed  tapestry- weaver  in  the  capa- 
city of  overlooker.  Out-door  pupils,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  are  admitted  to  the  drawing-school, 
which  includes  elementary  drawing,  the  study  of 
the  antique,  and  of  the  living  model. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  the  advan- 
tages conferred  by  this  establishment  on  the 
important  art  of  dyeing,  an  art  that,  in  common 
with  many  others  dependent  on  chemical  prin- 
ciples, has  made  such  immense  progress  dui'ing 
the  present  century,  but  which  is  now -undergoing 


so  complete  a,  revolution  as  to  render  past  expevi- 
ence  nugatory. 

All  that  we  recognise  as  French  art,  which  has 
so  strongly  influenced  the  taste  and  fashion  of 
European  and  American  communities,  doubtless 
owes  its  origin  to  the  fii-st  estabUshment  of  the 
Gobelins  by  Louis  XIV. 


Glasgow  Industrial Exh ibitioii . 

GiiASQOW  is  full  of  noble  streets ;  yet  it  has  no 
finer  parallelogram  of  the  commercial  kind  than 
its  mile-long  street  from  Cross  to  Anderson,  com- 
posed of  the  ancient  Trongate  and  Argyle  Street. 
In  the  best  part  of  Ai-gylo  Street  is  now  opened 
the  new  Industrial  Exhibition,  thoroughly  well 
arranged,  and  as  attractive  as  any  of  which  the 
public  have  heard.  The  interior  of  the  building, 
with  its  thi'ce  stories  of  galleries,  presents  a  com- 
pleteness and  appropriateness  of  effect  very  plea- 
sant to  the  eye.  The  works  of  art  loaned  to 
increase  the  allurements  of  the  place,  are  worth 
several  visits  to  see  and  study.  Of  the  contents 
and  quality  of  the  articles  that  properly  constitute 
the  industrial  portion  of  it,  we  must  at  another 
time  speak. 

The  opening  was  more  than  usually  ceremonial 
and  characteristic  of  Scotland.  All  the  members 
of  Pai'liament  and  city  magnates  available  were 
present.  There  were  readings  from  the  Scriptiu'es, 
prayers,  a  song  expressly  written  by  Mr.  Roy,  and 
a  procession  over  the  Exhibition,  headed  by  the 
Duke  of  Ai'gyle,  followed  (we  do  not  mean  on 
foot,  but  in  order  of  event)  by  speeches  neither 
too  long  nor  too  many. 

In  the  evening,  in  the  City  Hall,  to  accommo- 
date the  thousands  who  attended,  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  delivered  amid  well-deserved 
applause,  the  inaugural  addi-ess.  The  duke  is 
popular  in  Glasgow,  as  indeed  he  is  everywhere. 
Whatever  his  grace  pleased  to  say  in  Glasgow 
would  be  siu-e  to  be  applauded ;  but  what  he  did 
say  was  so  ilisciTininating,  so  racy  of  the  Scotch 
soil,  and  so  appropriate,  that  the  applause  was 
due  to  the  matter  apart  from  the  coronet.  AVhe- 
ther  the  Duke  of  Argyle  si^eaks  as  President  of 
the  British  Association,  at  a  Working  Man's 
meeting,  or  at  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  he  always 
makes  himself  master  of  his  subject,  however  high, 
and  is  genial  and  attentive  to  it,  however  humble 
it  may  be.  A  short  time  ago,  when  his  grace  took 
the  chair  at  Exeter  Hall  in  the  metropolis,  at  the 
Discussions  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  In- 
stitute Union,  he  really  watched  the  coiu'se  of  the 
debate  with  the  integi-ity  of  a  private  gentleman, 
and  reviewed,  replied  to,  and  summed  up  the 
remarks  of  the  workmen  present,  speaking  as  one 
who  had  given  act\ial  attention  to  the  subject 
only  could  have  done. 

In  his  inaugiu-al  address  at  Glasgow,  he  not 
only  explained  what  the  Exhibition  was,  but  what 
such  an  Exhibition  should  be.     His  grace  said — 

Although  I  b.ive  had  a  comparatively  cm'sory  glance 
of  the  Exhibition,  I  can  say  that  it  contains  a  very 
much  larger  and  fuller  collection  of  objects  of  in- 
genuity, of  beautj',  and  of  art,  than  I  for  one  was  at  all 
prepared  to  see  ou  this  occasion,  and  I  rejoice  specially  to 
be  assured  that  it  is  not  merely  an  industrial  exhibition 
opened  for  the  benefit  of  the  club  connected  with  the 
worUing  classes  of  Glasgow,  but  that  it  is  hon&  fide  an 
exhibition  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the  objects  aie 
coutribnted,  and  have  been  made,  by  working  men.  I 
am  told  that  out  of  a  total  of  500  exhibitors,  there  are 
upwards  of  400  who  belong  to  the  working  classes. 
Now,  gentlemen,  I  need  hardly  §ay  that  in  some  points 
of  view  it  may  be  said  that  the  whule  Exhibition 
has  come  from  the  hands  of  working  men,  in  the 
same  sense  that  all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  ive  enjoy, 
are  the  products  of  labour — the  houses  which  shelter  us, 
the  raiment  that  covers  us,  the  railways  by  which  we 
travel,  the  ships  which  convey  our  commerce,  almost  aU 
the  objects,  in  short,  of  luxury  or  of  art — all  tliat  dig- 
nities and  adorns  our  life,  comes  through  the  hands  of 
working  men.  (Cheers.)  But  this  is  in  somewhat  a 
lower  and  more  mechanical  sense.  Those  objects  which 
have  been  brought  forward  and  made  by  the  hands  of 
working  men  in  this  Exhibition  are  theirs  in  a  much 
higher  sense  than  this,  because  they  not  mei-ely  come 
from  the  hands  of  working  men,  but  they  come  from 
their  heads  also  ;  theirs  are  not  merely  the  hands  that 
made  them,  but  their  miuds  have  conceived  and  invented 
them  ;  and  every  one  of  the  objects  that  have  been  ex- 
hibited there  to-day,  combine  both  the  work  of  the  head 
and  the  heart,  and  they,  therefore,  in  a  higher  sense  than 
the  objects  I  have  named,  belong  to  the  working  men, 
and  have  come  from  them. 

After  a  very  relevant  and  very  readable  his- 
I  toiical  sketch  of  the  history  of  working-class  pro- 


gress, the  inaugural  sjwaker  tiu'ned  to  city  ques- 
tions and  country  anecdotes.  We  quote  a  further 
passage : — 

I  rejoice  to  see  that  it  is  proposed  to  sweep  away  a 
great  part  of  those  habitations  in  Glasgow  which  fire  the 
dens  necessarily  of  misery  and  vice,  and  to  supply  them 
by  model  lodging-houses  for  the  superior  clas.s  of  artisans 
in  the  city.  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  part  of  the 
drunkenness  often  charged  upon  Glasgow  comes  from 
the  persons  who  are  lodged  in  those  dens  of  wretched- 
ness and  vice,  and  also  that  the  drunkenness  of  their 
habits  has,  to  a  great  extent,  arisen  from  the  misery  of 
the  dwellings  in  which  they  are  lodged.  The  skkness 
and  fever  rate  in  this  district  have  been  from  25  to  26 
in  the  thousand  per  year — that  is,  in  every  thousand 
persons  there  are  25  to  26  laid  up  with  fever  every 
year ;  while,  in  the  more  healthy  districts,  the  propor- 
tion of  fever  cases  is  less  than  4  in  the  thousand. 
Fancy  what  an  enormous  dili'erence  in  the  health  of 
a  population — the  ditierence  between  4  and  25  or  26 
in  the  thousand — simply  owing  to  bad  constniction 
and  defective  ventilation  of  miserable  dwellings.  1 
don't  know  whether  any  gentleman  present  may  be 
inclined  to  think  that  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
houses  in  the  country,  I  also  have  been  neglecting  my 
duty  to  the  habitations  of  the  poor.  It  is  only  of  late 
years  all^of  us  have  wakened  up  with  regaiil  to  our 
duties  in  this  matter.  There  are  ^Tetched  habitations 
in  the  country,  but  still  the  more  open  they  are,  and 
the  worse  sheltered,  the  more  free  the  supply  of  fresh 
air  and  fresh  water.  (Loud  laughter  and  cheers.)  I 
may  illustrate  what  1  have  said  about  houses  in  the 
country  by  an  anecdote  of  what  happened  to  myself  a 
few  weeks  ago.  A  poor  woman  came  to  complain  to  me 
very  much  of  the  condition  of  her  house,  which  it 
appears  that  she  or  her  husband — she  was  a  widow — 
had  placed  in  a  spot  of  ground  not  very  far  above  high 
tide,  and  occasionally  when  there  was  an  unusually  full 
tide  the  water  invaded  the  house.  The  house,  I  may  say, 
looking  at  it  from  t'ne  opposite  arm  of  the  sea,  seemed 
a  whitewashed  and  very  comfortable  cottage.  But 
she  came  to  me  and  said,  "  It's  a  very  bad 
hoose."  (Laughter.)  "  Well,"  I  said,  "  my  good 
woman,  what's  the  matter  with  the  '  hoose  V  it  looks 
to  me  a  very  line  '  hoose.'  "  "  Oh,"  she  said,  "  it's 
a  vera  tine  hoose  if  1  could  keep  the  ocean  oot." 
(Renewed  laughter.)  Now,  at  high  tide,  I  have  no 
doubt,  it  was  a  very  uncomfortable  "hoose;"  but  1 
would  rather  live  in  that  "  hoose,"  with  the  oce.in 
commg  into  it,  than  in  any  of  the  wynds  of  Glasgow. 
The  great  agency  capable  of  acting,  and  acting  well, 
upon  the  conditions  of  labour,  is  the  agency  of  indi- 
vidual thought  and  action.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  truth 
is,  that  this  is  the  source,  if  we  come  to  think  of  it,  of 
all  good  in  the  world  :  after  all,  it  is  thought  that  I'ules 
the  world,  and  it  is  generally  the  thoughts,  the  happy 
thoughts,  the  ingeniom  thoughts,  the  virtuous  miuds 
which  give  stimulus  and  impulse  to  the  convictions  of 
the  community  amongst  which  they  live. 

AU  this  is  gady,  nobly,  and  thoughtfully  said, 
and  no  doubt  will  be  read  %vith  profit  and  pleasure 
by  the  class  for  whose  use  these  words  are  spoken. 


JVorking  Me /is   Clubs. 

TO   THE  WOKKINQ  MEN  OF  THE   UNITED   KINGDOM. 

The  noble  words  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  quoted  in  the 
prospectus  of  this  Joiu-nal,  recognise  a  great  truth, 
and  in  themselves  remarkably  confirm  it.  Hi.^^ 
must  be  a  cold  heart  which  does  not  warmly 
respond  to  the  appeal,  coming  from  all  quarters, 
on  behalf  of  the  great  industrial  population  of 
this  country.  An  eai'nest  dcsii'e  pervades  the 
wealthier  classes  to  enable  the  hand-workers  of 
the  kingdom  to  enjoy  a  lai-ger  portion  of  the 
various  blessings  of  that  civilisation  and  progi-esa 
which  then-  toil  so  mightily  promotes,  to  help  them 
to  enter  more  fully  into  that  rich  inheritance  of 
literature,  learning,  science,  and  ai't,  which  has 
been  accumulated  by  the  genius  and  wisdom,  the 
faithfidness  and  self-sacrifice  of  past  and  jiresent 
generations. 

The  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  this  great 
movement,  by  arousing  the  energies  of  working 
men,  stimulating  and  helping  them  to  help  them- 
selves by  the  formation  of  societies  for  procuring 
social  enjoyment  and  intellectual  improvement, 
as  well  as  the  means  of  bettering  then-  pecuniary 
condition.  Hitherto  they  have  been  entii-ely 
dependent  upon  the  public-house  as  a  place  of 
meeting  alike  for  business,  amusement,  and  social 
intercourse,  with  very  unsatisfactory  results.  And 
among  all  the  signs  of  that  brighter  era  which  is 
now  dawning,  among  all  the  aids  for  its  realisation, 
we  see  none  (of  com'se,  subordinate  to  the  highest 
influences  and  agencies)  more  hopeful  and  more 
efficient  than  these  working  men's  social  clubs  and 
institutes. 

In  a  succeeding  number  of  the  Wobeinq  Ka^ 
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we  propose  giving  a  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  a^ud 
nature  of  these  societies.  At  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  explaining  to  the  members  of  our 
Union,  and  the  public  generally,  that  the  pro- 
prietox-s  of  this  Journal  have  offered  to  the  Council 
of  the  tiniou  a  certain  portion  ot  their  space,  for 
communicating  to  the  members  and  friends  of 
working  men's  clubs,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at 
large,  information,  advice,  and  intelligence 
respecting  those  institutions.  The  CouucU  have 
accepted  this  offer,  instead  of  continuing  to  issue 
their  own  periodical — The  fVorkhig  Men's  Club 
and  Institute  Magazine  —  because  they  believe 
that  this  Journal  will  give  them  far  greater 
facilities  for  communicating  their  views  and  in- 
formation than  they  could  obtain  in  any  other 
way.  They  feel  warm  sympathy  with  its  ob- 
jects ;  they  have  confidence  in  the  spirit  and  way 
in  which  those  objects  wiU  be  sought  to  be 
accomplished  ;  and  they  believe  that,  by  thus  co- 
operating with  the  proprietors  and  editor  of  the 
Working  Han,  they  will  be  best  carrying  out  the 
objects  they  have  in  view. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  make  the  Working 
Man  the  principal  organ  of  our  Union,  and  we 
confidently,  as  well  as  earnestly,  appejfl  to  the 
members  of  working  men's  clubs  and  institutes, 
to  the  members  and  friends  of  our  society,  to  all 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  working  men's  clubs, 
and  to  all  the  subscribers  to  our  late  magazine,  to 
accept  and  support  this  Journal.  We  ask  it  not 
merely  for  its  own  merits,  considerable  as  we  believe 
these  wiU  be,  but  specifically  also  as  the  principal 
organ  of  this  important  working  men's  ciub  and 
institute  movement  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the  Working  Men's 
Club  and  Institute  Union,  Henbt  Solly. 

150,  Strand,  W.C.     

[Mr.  Solly's  Address  to  "Workiiig  Men  will  appear  in  our 
next  niimber,  to  be  followed  by  the  History  of  the  Origin 
and  Growth  of  Working  Men's  Clabs.J 


T/ie  Tempevance  Question. 

IN    ITS    ECONOMIC    ASPECTS. 

Soke  five-and-thirty  years  ago  the  Temperance 
question  was  a  novelty  to  the  busy  multitude. 
Little  was  known  in  this  country  concerning  any 
of  its  aspects.  It  is  different  now,  yet  not  so  dif- 
ferent as  to  make  it  needless  to  caU  attention  to 
some  of  its  more  practical  and  salient  features. 
Our  present  observations  will  be  limited  to  its 
economical  phases ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to 
strike  the  golden  mean,  equally  removed  fi-om 
extravagant  partisanship  and  prejudiced  opposi- 
tion. Nothing  is  eventually  gained  by  exaggera- 
tion or  undue  depreciation.  Assuming  that  the 
object  of  the  inquirer  is  the  attainment  of  truth 
upon  this  subject,  his  piu-suit  of  it  ought  not  to 
be  unproductive ;  for  the  facts  are  not  scanty, 
are  not  far  to  seek,  and  are  not  difficult  to  inter- 
pret. It  is  our  business  to  set  forth  these  facts 
in  an  intelligible  form,  and  the  candid  reader's 
business  will  then  be  to  found  his  owti  conclusions 
upon  them. 

That  the  Temperance  question  has  economic 
aspects  we  must  at  the  outset  take  for  granted;  and 
it  will  simplify  our  inquiry  if  we  first  of  all  consider 
these  aspects  as  they  relate  to  the  individual; 
next,  as  they  regard  the  family ;  and  lastly,  as 
they  concern  the  nation — the  body  politic. 

Economy,  in  its  personal  relations,  is  very  much 
the  same  as  the  frugality  so  often  mentioned  and 
eulogised  by  our  older  ^vritere.  Negatively,  it 
involves  the  avoidance  of  waste ;  and,  positively, 
it  includes  a  wise  appropriation  of  one's  re- 
som-ces.  We  are  even  accustomed  to  talk  of 
"  economising  time ;"  but  "  economy  "  and  "  eco- 
nomical" are  terms  restricted  to  the  careful 
husbanding  of  material  means,  and  the  judicious 
regulation  of  expenses.  Economy  might  be  de- 
scribed under  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  its  three 
sides  answering  to  intrinsic  value,  market  cost, 
and  pecuniary  capacity.  Economically  viewed, 
every  transaction  is  subject  to  three  inquiries — 
What  is  a  thing  worth .'  ^\'hat  is  its  price  ? 
What  can  I  spare  ?  If  it  be  worth  nothing,  or  if 
it  be  high-priced  considering  its  worth,  or  if  it  would 
cost  more  than  I  can  affoi-d,  though  the  price  does 
not  exceed  its  worth — in  each  and  all  of  these 
eases  economy  would  not  sanction  its  purchase. 

The  Temperance  movement,  as  every  one  knows, 
aims  to  promote  abstinence  from  alcoholic 
liquors  of  aU  sorts.  The  reasons  assigned  for 
this  course  are  very  various ;  but  it  is  obvious 


that  the  economical  question  can  be  separatt^ly  dis- 
cussed without  prejudicing  the  ultimate  verdict. 
In  applying  to  the  purchase  of  intoxicating 
drinks  our  threefold  economic  test,  we  have  to 
ascertain  their  value. 

For  ages  they  were  popularly  classed  among 
articles  of  food,  and  were  supposed  to  constitute 
a  diet  peculiaily  nuti-itive  and  strengthening, 
necessary  to  health,  and  contributing  to  length  of 
days.  This  estimate  of  their  properties  and  efi'ects 
has  undergone  a  very  extensive  change.  Liebig 
long  ago  admitted  that  the  nutritive  vsdue  of  the 
best  beer  was  insignificant ;  and  a  century  earlier, 
the  young  American  pi-inter,  whose  subsequent 
contributions  to  social  economy  added  new  lustre 
to  the  name  of  Franklin,  demonstrated  the  same 
truth  to  his  feUow-journeymen,  "  who,"  to  quote 
his  own  words,  "  wondered  to  see  that  the  Water- 
American,  as  they  called  me,  was  stronger  than 
themselves,  who  drank  strong  beer.  .  .  I  en- 
deavoured to  convince  my  companion  at  the 
press  that  the  bodily  strength  afforded  by  beer 
could  only  be  in  propox-tion  to  the  grain  or  flour 
of-  the  barley  dissolved  in  the  water  of  which 
it  was  made;  that  there  was  more  ■flour  in  a 
pennyworth  of  bread;  and,  therefore,  that  if  he 
would  eat  that  with  a  pint  of  water  it  would  give 
■  him  more  strength  than  a  quart  of  beer."  Scien- 
!  tific  analysis  confirms  this  statement,  for  it  shows 
that  in  100  parts  of  beer  the  extract  or  solid 
matter  is  not  quite  equal  to  4  parts,  while  the 
alcohol  forms  5  parts,  and  the  water  91  parts. 
An  imperial  gallon  of  AUsop's  pale  ale,  containing 
70,000  grains,  showed,  on  analysis — of  water, 
6.3,370  grains;  of  alcohol,  3,540  grains;  of  solid 
matter,  3,090  grains — s'jrd  part  of  the  whole.  So 
far  as  nutriment  goes,  then,  it  is  evident  that 
there  can  be  no  economy  in  piying  2s.,  or  even 
Is.,  for  an  amount  of  aliment  in  the  form  of  beer, 
which  can  be  obtained  for  Id.  in  the  form  of 
bread.  The  utility  of  the  alcohol  contained  in 
intoxicating  liquors,  by  which  they  aie  rendered 
intoxicating,  has  been  warmly  contested.  Liebig 
thought  that,  though  not  nutritious,  alcohol  was 
decomposed,  and  used  inside  the  body  for  animal 
heat ;  but  it  was  contended,  at  the  time,  that 
such  fuel  was  very  expensive,  and,  therefore,  not 
economical;  and  more  recent  experiments  have 
served  to  prove  that  alcohol  is  not  decomposed  at 
aU,  but  ejected  from  the  body  in  the  same  state 
as  when  consvuned.  It  is  also  urged  by  Tem- 
perance advocates  that  pure  alcohol  being  a 
poison,  its  dilution  does  not  transform,  though  it 
modifies  its  effects;  and  that  the  habitual  use, 
even  moderately,  of  beverages  containing  it  must, 
in  the  long  i-un,  be  hurtfvd  to  the  constitution. 
To  admit  this  inference  is,  of  course,  to  strengthen 
the  economical  argument  against  strong  drinks,  ' 
though  a  concession  that  strong  drinks  produce  \ 
little  or  no  benefit  is  all  that  that  argument  re- 
quires. Medical  men  of  the  highest  eminence 
have  asserted  that  health  and  longevity  can  be 
secured  equally  well,  or  better,  without  the  use  of 
these  liquors ;  and  all  the  ascertaiue  1  facts  in  re- 
ference to  the  rate  of  sickness  and  mortality  among 
abstainers  serve  to  bear  this  dictum  fully  out.  I 

It  may  be  argued  that  bare  utOity  is  not  what  ' 
is  expected  or  derived  from  the  use  of  alcoholic  ! 
beverages,  and  that  the  pleasure  they  impart  is 
to  be  taken  into  aceount.     This  plea  deserves  to  ' 
be  considered   (along  with   the   counter-plea   of 
abstainers  as  to  their  superior  equanimity  and 
general  cheerfulness)    in  weighing   the   collective 
argument  for  and  against  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks ;  but  it  is  not  relevant  to  the  economical  ■ 
branch  of  the  discussion.  i 

The  price  of  fermented  and  distilled  liquors 
may  be  compared,  on  the  one  hand,  with  their  in- 
trinsic value,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the 
means  of  the  consumer.  What  is  not  economical 
at  any  price,  cannot  be  economical  at  the  market 
price ;  but  in  calculating  the  compai-ative  economy 
of  purclmses,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  class 
of  articles  and  the  kind  of  utility  we  are  in 
quest  of.  Man  is  a  creatm-e  having  wants  of  a  i 
physical,  mental,  moral,  and  reUgioixs  nature,  and 
he  is  under  obligation  to  seek  his  happiness  by 
the  development  of  his  entire  being.  Strong 
drink  must  be  classed  among  articles  of  con- 
sumption; and  whether  its  use  is  economical 
must  depend  in  a  measure  upon  its  relative 
utility  and  cost,  compared  with  the  relative 
utility  and  cost  of  other  articles  of  diet.  If  not  a 
necessary,  but  a  luxmy — and  such  is  the  decision 
of  leading  economists  and  statesmen — the  com- 
parison must  lie  between  it  and  other  luxm-ies ; 
and  the  question  arises,  does  it  cost  more  than 


;  they,  considering  their  relative  prices  and  utilicy  ? 
I  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  price  of  intoii<:iat- 
I  iug  Uquoi-s,  especially  ardent  spu-its,  is  s.rti- 
I  ficially  and  highly  raised  by  revenue  impTnt=; 
I  yet  this  element  of  expense  must  be  regarded  ^^ 
■  permanent,  since,  on  moral  grounds,  Mr.  Giad- 
'  stone  and  all  om-  fiscal  authorities  oliject  to  any 
'  laige  remission  of  duty,  which  would  stimulate 
'•  the  consumption  of  such  drinks. 

Most  needful  'is  it,  however,  in  an  economic 
sense,  to  compare  their  value  and  cost  with  the 
means  of  the  purchaser.  A  rich  man  is  not 
justified  in  paying  more  for  an  article  than  it  is 
worth,  but  his  extravagance  may  exert-  no  sensible 
effect  upon  his  power  of  providing  for  his  welfare 
in  every  other  respect.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
of  persons  -with  more  moderate  incomes ;  stiU  less 
can  it  be  said  of  the  working  myriads  of  the  land. 
Eveiy  anti-economic  act  tells  upon  their  well- 
being,  by  palpably  limiting  their  ability  of  pro- 
viding other  things  of  which  they  stand  in  need. 
"Can  I  spare  it?  Can  I  afford  it?"  is  the  first 
question,  or,  at  least,  the  second,  that  starts  to 
the  lips  of  a  wise  man  when  urged  to  buy  any- 
thing, however  pleasant,  and  even  plainly  usefuL 
He  knows,  by  painful  experience,  that  there  are 
many  good  things  he  cannot  justly  obtain,  and  a 
warfare  is  ever  sustained  between  his  desires  and 
the  purchasing  power  of  his  pvu-se.  Intoxicating 
liquors  are  not  to  be  had  gratis — or,  if  they  are, 
it  is  often  under  circumstances  that  make  them 
very  dear  in  their  results ;  and  the  cost  of  a 
small  daily  proportion  wiU,  in  the  course  of 
a  year,  swell  to  a  goodly  suifi.  We  are  now  look- 
ing at  the  point  as  appropriate  to  the  individual 
only,  and  cannot  be  accused  of  excess  in  naming 
6d.  per  day  as  a  moderate  expenditure  on  all 
kinds  of  intoxicating  liquors;  yet  6d.  multiplied 
by  365  is  £9  2s.  6d.  per  annum.  Take  even  3d. 
a  day,-  and  the  amount  is  £4,  lis.  3d.  The 
average  adult  expenditure  in  the  United  King- 
dom lies  between  these  estimates ;  and  among 
working  men  and  women  the  proportion  cannot 
be  put  down  lower  than  ^£4  lis.  3d.  per  head. 
Now,  if  a  person  has  himself  alone  to  provide  for, 
he  is  undeniably  bound  to  answer  satisfactorily 
the  question  whether  he  can  spare  several  pounds 
a  year  for  intoxicating  liquors  ?  The  self-respect 
which  a  working  man  ought  to  cultivate  as  stu- 
diously as  any  other  man,  enjoins  upon  him  the  pur- 
chase of  good  clothes,  residence  in  a  decent  house, 
familiarity  with  healthy  literature,  and  a  thousand 
other  things,  all  of  them  "  costing  money." 
There  is  also  provision  to  be  made  for  times  of 
slackness  and  sickness,  and  a  shilling  at  hand  for 
assisting  some  poorer  brother.  It  is  only  right 
that  each  should  ask  himself,  "  Can  I  obtain  all 
these  things,  and  have  as  much  of  them  as  I 
ought  to  have,  and  yet  lay  out  money  on  intoxi- 
cating drinks  ? "  Liberal  men  who  use  liquors 
are  likewise  apt  to  buy  them  for  others  in  return 
for  similar  oft'ers,  and  to  provide  them  for  the 
visitors  they  entertain.  This  much  increases  the 
annual  cost.  Is  it  ventiu-ing  too  fai-  to  state  that, 
in  cases  without  number,  a  comparatively  small 
expenditure  on  strong  drink  is  only  possible  by 
foregoing  personal  comforts  and  means  of  im- 
provement which  should  Ije  preferred,  on  the 
score  of  economy,  by  every  reason-ible  man  ? 

But  individual  profit  is  not  alone  to  be  con- 
svdted.  The  family  tie  exists,  and  economy  is  a 
word  of  profound  significance  in  regard  to  the 
family  circle. 

(To  he  continued.) 


WORKING  MEN'^  HOUSES  IN  SCOTLAND. 
It  is  more  than  twenty  yeai-s  since  attention  was 
first  seriously  called  to  the  unsatisfactory  state 
of  the  houses  of  the  working  classes  in  Scotland. 
At  fii-st  the  matter  excited  little  interest,  but 
gradually,  as  speeches  and  pamphlets  succeeded 
each  other,  aU  indicating  a  very  unsound  state  of 
matteiB,  both  in  town  and  country,  a  decided  im- 
pression was  made  on  the  public  mind,  and  some 
imperfect  measures  in  the  way  of  remedy 
proposed  and  adopted.  At  length  it  occurred  to  a 
few  friends  of  the  cause  that  the  taking  of  the 
census  of  1861  presented  a  most  favourable 
opportunity  for  having  the  whole  reality  of  the 
evU  ascertained  and  exhibited.  A  representation 
was  accordingly  made  to  Sir  G.  Cornewall  Lewis, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
and,  after  a  little  difficulty,  he  consented  to  have 
an  additional  column  placed  in  the  census 
schedules  for  Scotland,  intimating  the  number  of 
rooms  or  apartments  in  every  inhabited  house, 
and  stating  whether  the  house   or  room   had  a 
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window  or  not.  The  men  who  xirged  this  were 
anxious  that  a  similar  reti.u-n  should  have  been 
made  for  England  and  Ireland  also,  but  in  this 
they  did  not  succeed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
when  the  next  census  is  taken,  in  1871,  this  and 
other  important  information  will  be  obtained 
uniformly  for  the  three  kingdoms.  Meantime, 
the  result,  in  regard  to  Scotland,  is  cui-ious  and 
instructive.     Here  is  the  general  outline  of  it : — 

HOUSE    ACCOMMODATION    IN    SCOTLAND. 

Rooms  without  wimlows 7,D(i4 

Houses  of  cue  room 226,723 

two  rooms 246,601 

three  rooms     75,933 

,,         four  rooms       37,186 

„         five  rooms 19,910 

,,         six  rooms 15,278 

„         seven  and  more  rooms 37,191 

Total  houses  in  Scotlaud  666,786 

From  this  it  appears  that,  exclusive  of  the  houses 
or  liens  without  windows,  there  ai'e  226,723  houses 
of  only  one  apartment,  or  about  one-thii'd  of  the 
whole  houses  of  Scotland.  Any  man  of  the  least 
intelligence  may  judge  what  the  social  state  of 
the  people  so  accommodated  must  necessarily  be. 
The  sick  and  the  whole,  the  living  and  the  dead, 
must  thus  be  huddled  together  without  the 
possibility  of  separation ;  and  the  feelings  and 
moral  perceptions  of  the  young  must  be  blunted 
from  theii'  very  earliest  years.  But  this — bad  as 
it  is — does  not  represent  the  full  amount  of  the 
evil,  for  40,703  of  these  one-roomed  houses  have 
each  from  six  to  sixteen  persons  I'esiding  in  them, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table — 
18,983  One-roomed  houses  have  6  persons  in  each  room. 


40,703 

The  report  gives  also  the  detaUs  of  this  in  two 
gi-eat  cities,  setting  forth  the  state  of  house  accom- 
modation in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow ;  in  both 
representing  a  state  of  matters  equally,  if  not 
more,  unsatisfactory  than  the  general  result  im- 
plies. But  into  this  we  do  not  enter  at  present. 
It  must  be  evident  to  all  that  such  an  authentic 
report  of  this  true  state  of  matters,  under  the 
authority  of  Pai-liament,  is  well  fitted  to  alarm 
all  who  have  the  best  interests  of  the  population 
at  heart.  It  must,  also,  be  evident  that  if  it  were 
made  imiversaUy  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
and  repeated  at  every  decade,  with  the  taking  of 
the  census,  it  would  enable  all  not  only  to  judge 
of  the  actual  social  state  of  the  population,  but 
to  determine  whether  this  state  was  improving,  or 
the  reverse. 

We  do  not  enter  at  ijresent  into  the  active 
means  which  have  been  employed,  and  are  about 
to  be  employed,  in  Scotland  to  remedy  this  great 
social  mischief.  This  may  probably  form  the 
subject  of  future  articles.       James  Beqo,  D.D. 


T/ie  Land  of  Promise. 


"  Tbk  throngs  of  emigrants  that  crowd  to  our  shores  are 
witnesses  of  the  contidence  of  all  peoples  in  our  perma- 
nence. Here  is  the  great  land  of  free  labour,  where  in- 
dustry is  blessed  with  unexampled  rewards,  and  the 
bread  of  the  working  man  is  sweetened  by  the  conscious- 
ness that  the  cause  of  the  country  '  is  his  own  cause, 
his  own  safety,  his  own  dignity.'  .Here  every  one  eujoys 
the  free  use  of  his  faculties,  and  flie  choice  of  activity  as 
a  natural  right.  Here,  under  the  combined  influence  of 
a  fruitful  soil,  genial  climes,  and  happy  institutions, 
population  has  increased  iifteen-fold  within  a  century. 
Here,  through  the  easy  development  of  boxmdless  re- 
sources, wealth  has  increased  with  two-fold  greater 
rapidity  than  numbers,  so  that  we  have  become  secure 
against  the^nancial  vicissitudes  of  other  countries,  and, 
ahke  in  business  and  in  opinion,  are  self-centred  and 
tr\dy  independent.  Here  more  and  more  care  is  given 
to  provide  education  for  every  one  born  on  oin  soil. 
Here  religion,  released  from  political  connection  with 
the  civil  Government,  refuses  to  subserve  the  craft  of 
statesmen,  and  becomes,  in  its  independence,  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  people.  Here  toleration  is  extended 
to  every  opinion,  in  the  quiet  certainty  that  truth  needs 
only  a  fair  field  to  secure  the  victory.  Here  the  human 
mind  goes  forth  unshackled  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  to 
collect  stores  of  knowledge,  and  to  acquire  an  ever- 
increasing  mastery  over  the  forces  of  Natui'e.  Here  the 
national  domain  is  offered  and  held  in  miUions  of  sepa- 
rate freeliolds,  so  that  our  fellow-citizens,  beyond  the 
eccupants  of  any  other  part  of  the  earth,  constitute  in 


reality  a  people.  Here  exists  the  Democratic  form  of 
Government,  and  that  form  of  Goverament,  by  the  cou- 
fession  of  European  statesmen,  '  gives  a  power  of  which 
no  other  form  is  capable,  because  it  incorpor.ates  eveiy 
man  with  tlie  State,  and  arouses  everything  that  belongs 
to  the  soul.' 

"  Where,  in  past  history,  does  a  parallel  exist  to  the 
public  happiness  which  is  within  the  reach  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Where,  in  any  part  of  the  globe, 
can  institutions  be  foimd  so  suited  to  their  habits,  or  so 
entitled  to  their  love  as  their  own  free  Constitution  ? 
Every  one  of  thuni,  then,  in  whatever  part  of  the  laud 
he  has  his  home,  must  wish  its  perpetuity.  Who  of 
them  will  not  now  acknowledge,  in  the  words  jof  Wash- 
ington, that  'every  step  by  which  the  people  of  the 
I'nited  States  have  ad\anced  to  the  character  of  an 
independent  nation,  seems  to  have  been  di-itinguished  by 
some  token  of  Providential  agency.'  Who  will  not  join 
with  me  in  the  prayer,  that  the  Invisible  Hand  which 
has  led  us  through  the  clouds  that  gloomed  around  our 
path,  will  so  guide  us  onward  to  a  perfect  restoration 
of  frateiTial  affection,  that  we  of  this  day  may  be  able 
to  transmit  our  great  iaheritancc  of  State  Government 
in  all  their  rights,  of  the  general  Government,  in  its 
whole  constitutional  vigour,  to  our  posterity,  and  they 
to  theu's  through  coiuitless  generations?" — President 
Johnson's  Message. 


TO     MEN. 

Men,  the  time  draws  on  to  action — 

Draws,  with  sternest-voiced  demand  ; 
Who  would  bear  its  strain  and  traction 

Must  be  strong  in  heart  and  hand. 
Who  shall  grapple  double-handed 

With  it  .shall  have  manhood's  name  ; 
Who  shall  falter  shall  be  branded 

With  unchanging  mark  of  shame. 

Toil,  oh  !  Forgemau,  damp  and  sooty, 

At  the  shapes,  that  one  by  one 
Grow,  wherewith  the  iron  duty 

Of  the  season  shall  be  done. 
Toil  ;  the  time  is  loud  with  clamour, 

And  it  striketh  palm  with  thee, 
In  the  ringing  of  tliy  hanmier, 

For  the  good  that  is  to  be. 

Speed,  oh  !  Ploughman  ;  let  not  thistles 

Prick  out  from  the  loaded  wain  ;       . 
On  full  many  a  field  there  bristles 

Crop  of  steel  instead  of  grain. 
Speed  ;  the  soldier's  orphan  children, 

Who  in  mercy  shall  not  see 
Where  theii-  father's  grave  is  fdled  in. 

Turn  then  hungry  eyes  to  thee. 

Strike,  oh  !  Soldier,  once  and  ever 

For  the  right  that  grows  apace  ; 
Every  blow  of  thine  endeavour 

Brings  a  glory  to  thy  face. 
It  shall  be  a  newer  birthright 

If  the  death-bolts  hurtle  by  ; 
It  shall  brighten,  though  the  earth-light 

Fade  before  it  from  thine  eye. 

Sing,  oh  !  Poet — be  thy  minor 

Holy-sweet  to  match  the  wreath 
Of  the  cypress,  grown  diviner 

Now  upon  the  brow  of  death. 
And  thy  major's  revelation — 

Let  it  upward  rise  and  roll 
To  the  heights  of  aspiration 

Of  a  nation's  lifted  soul. 
• 
Pray,  oh  !  Christiau — God  is  nearer 

In  the  storm  than  in  the  sun  ; 
And  His  will  is  growing  clearer — 

Pray  His  waiting  will  be  done. 
Done  triumphant,  as  when  Moses 

Walked  through  night  and  death  to  .see 
Far  in  Sharon's  vale  the  roses 

Waiting  ages  for  the  free. 

Toil,  fight,  sing,  pray,  men  unshrinking, 

With  a  high,  heroic  will ; 
And  the  good  the  time  is  thinking 

To  the  perfect  orb  shall  fiU— 
Orb  of  Ufe  for  feet  uplifted, 

Whde  calm  brows  are  yet  above 
In  new  sunlight  lound  them  drifted 

By  the  winds  of  broader  love. 


From  labour — noble,  fruitful  labour,  growing  ever 
nobler — will  come  forth  the  grand,  sole  miracle  of  Man, 
whereby  Man  has  risen  from  the  low  places  of  this  earth, 
very  literally  into  Divine  heavens.  Ploughers,  spinners, 
builders,  prophets,  poets,  kings,  Brindleys  and  Goethes, 
Odin's  and  Ai-kwrighta,  all  martyrs,  and  noble  men  and 
gods,  are  of  one  grand  host :  immeasurable,  marching  ever 
forward  since  the  beginnings  of  the  world.  The  enormous, 
all-conquering,  flame-crowned  host,  noble  every  soldier 
in  it,  sacred  and  alone  noble.  Let  him  who  is  not  of  it 
hide  himself — let  him  tremble  for  himself — Thomas 
Carlyle, 


Art  and  Handicraft. 

[The  series  of  articles  commenced  in  our  present  issue 
on  "  Art  and  Handicraft,"  is  intended  to  embrace  the 
question  of  artistic  design  in  its  application  to  the  whule 
circle  of  art-mauufacture  and  decoration. 

The  name  of  the  writer  will  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
to  the  many  to  whom  he  is  already  kno^vn  as  an  earnest 
and  successful  worker  in  London,  Manchester,  and 
Birmingham,  iu  this  licld  of  national  education,  ever  since 
the  first  general  establishment  of  Ouvcrnmeut  "  Schools 
of  Design,"  or,  as  they  are  now  called,  "  Schools  of  Art," 
about  18iO. 

Regarding  the  Working  Man  as  a  medium  by  which 
the  writer  is  most  likely  to  inliueuce  the  thought  of  those 
directly  interested  in  this  question,  he  wishes  us  to 
assure  our  readers  of  his  desire  to  render  this  series  of 
articles  illustrative  of  the  principles  of  design  as  applied 
to  industry  as  practically  useful  as  possible,  alike  to 
the  workman  and  manufacturers  as  producers,  and  the 
general  public  as  the  national  consiiiuers.'] 

INTBODUCTION. 

T  woidd  be  neither  an  easy 
nor  a  pleasant  task  to  un- 
dertake to  show  the  rela- 
tion which  Ai't  bore  to 
Handicraft  thirty  years 
ago.  Within  that  period 
changes  of  so  important  a 
character  have  been  effected  in 
public  sentiment,  as  connected 
with  ai't  in  all  its  phases,  that 
whatever  may  be  the  short- 
comings in  public  taste,  one  thing  is  perfectly 
dear — all  classes  of  society  profess  an  interest 
in  the  great  question  of  artistic  design  in  some 
form.  Thus,  from  something  like  an  utter  ne- 
glect of  or  inattention  to  the  subject,  a  strong 
sentiment  in  favour  of  the  artistic  and  the 
decorative  has  become  the  rule  instead  of  the' 
exception.  The  British  artist-painter  of  pictures 
gets  an  amount  of  encoiu'agement  now-a-days 
which,  in  1835,  would  have  been  looked  upon  as 
something  outrageously  absurd  to  calculate  upon 
as  likely  to  arise  within  a  generation ;  whilst  the 
British  art-workman  lias  begim,  at  least,  to  take 
something  like  an  analogous  position  to  his  feDow- 
worker  on  the  Continent,  and  will  undoubtedly  do 
very  much  more  in  the  same  direction,  exactly  in 
proportion  as  he  fits  himself  by  an  intelligent 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  art  and  art- knowledge, 
when  applied  to  the  ever-varying  handicrafts  in 
which  beauty  of  form  and  decoration  plays  a  pro- 
minent part. 

It  is  something  to  have  got  a  large  and  growing 
body  of  consumers,  as  forming  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  general  public,  to  recognise  the  value 
of  sound  principles  in  decorative  art ;  as  also  to 
have  convinced,  very  often  in  spite  of  themselves, 
a  considerable  number  of  manufactui'ers  that  it 
is  to  theii-  interest,  as  well  as  to  their  credit,  to 
produce  works  of  an  artistic  character,  in  which 
the  decorative  adjuncts  are  so  designed  as  to 
conform  to  the  pirinciples  of  good  taste,  as  under- 
stood by  those  who  have  made  it  their  business 
to  investigate  and  understand  those  principles. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  be  at  least 
of  equal  importance  to  embue  the  workman,  by 
whose  handicraft  power  these  works  must  be  pro- 
duced, with  an  intelligent  apprehension  of  the 
"  why  and  wherefore  "  of  the  forms  or  decorative 
details  which  he  is  called  upon  to  produce  in  this 
union  of  art  with  handicraft.  For  out  of  such 
inteUigeuce  must  ai-ise  a  greater  interest  in  the 
work  done,  and,  with  that  interest,  the  develop- 
ment of  a  spirit  in  the  doing,  which  cannot  fail  to 
act  favourably  on  the  result. 

Your  mere  mechanical  or  machine-like  work- 
man win  only  produce  a  mechanical  result.  This, 
when  ai't  comes  in  as  an  element,  is  not  favour- 
able to  beauty.  AVhatever  shows  the  mental 
characteristics  of  the  workman,  rises — be  the 
degree  ever  so  remote  from  what  is  generally 
called  art,  to  something  like  the  dignity  of  art. 
Without  some  such  mental  characteristic  it  is 
dead  mechanism. 

Now,  the  workmen  of  the  present  day  have 
opportunities  and  facilities  afforded  them  which, 
at  the  period  above  alluded  to,  had  no  existence. 
Hence  it  was  sheer  nonsense  to  seek  to  mentally 
interest  the  workman  in  art  questions  without 
any  means  being  provided  by  which  he  could 
obtain  the  requisite  instruction  in  practice,  neces- 
sai-y  to  enable  him,  when  called  upon,  to  realise 
the  principles  taught  in  the  abstract.  No  one, 
however  limited  his  means  or  humble  his  condi- 
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tion,  if  he  has  but  the  will 
and  determination  to  learn, 
need  be  without  requisite 
education  in  art  at  the 
present  day. 

■\Vhen  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  on 
Arts  and  Manufactures  re- 
ported, in  1836,  that  it  was 
a  necessity  of  the  time  that 
we  should  look  to  the 
future  instruction  of  our 
artisans  in  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art^.of 
design  as  applied  to  in- 
dustry, .that  committee 
meant  what  has  followed — 
slowly  perhaps,  and  often 
with  tortuous  steps,  or 
after  a  roundabout  fashion, 
but  stUl  always  progres- 
sively —  that  the  most 
ample  facilities  which  cir- 
cumstances would 
should  be  provided, 
at  least,  at  the  public  cost, 
for  the  uisti-uction  of  all  who  desired  to  avail 
themselves  of  such  instruction,  and  especially  the 
workman,  in  the  practice  of  the  arts  of  drawing 
and  design  in  their  bearing  upon  handicraft  pro- 
cesses in  manufactures. 

The  day  is  altogether  past  for  the  discussion  of 
the  value  of  this  kind  of  instruction.  All  whose 
opinions  are  worth  listening  to  are  agreed  that 
such  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  important 
requirements  of  the  education  of  the  people  ;  and 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  from 
time  to  time,  and  may  possibly  continue  to  arise, 
as  to  the  best  and  most  direct  methods  of  doing 
the  work,  all  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  the  true 
test  of  the  value  of  the  instruction  imparted  in 
Schools  of  Art,  and  other  kindred  institutions,  is 
what  they  effect  for  the  art-industry  of  the 
country.  This  will  present  itself  in  two  forms  : 
1 .  In  the  positive  instruction  of  the  artisan,  the 
designer,  and  the  manufacturer,  as  producers.  2. 
In  the  relative  instruction  of  the  public  in  matters 
of  taste,  as  xjurchasers  and  consv.mers.  Both  are  of 
equal  practical  importance,  and  they  must  go  hand 
in  hand  together  to  ensure  proper  resiilts.  In  the 
first  category,  however,  the  workman  stands  as 
the  central  figure  of  the  group,  and  much — nay, 
almost  eveiything — depends  upon  the  spirit  with 
which  he  enters  upon  his  work ;  since  from  his 
ranks  must  arise,  in  very  many  instances,  both 
the  designers  and  manufacturers  of  the  future. 
The  more  distinct,  precise,  and,  when  practicable, 
special  the  education  the  workman  gets  can  be 
made  in  relation  to  his  wants ;  and  the  more 
intelligently  he  can  be  made  to  see  this  relation, 
the  more  certain  and  satisfactory  will  be  the 
result,  both  individually  and  nationally.  There  is 
great  force  in  directness  at  all  times,  and  art- 
education  is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

The  question  of  what  and  how  the  general 
public  is  to  be,  or  may  be  taught,  scarcely  needs 
more  than  the  simple  declaration,  that  whatever 
is  taught  should  be  taught  thoroughly.  "  Any- 
how "  will  no  more  do  in  the  case  of  the  general 
public  than  in  that  of  the  artisan.  Perhaps  all 
that  need  be  said  on  this  point  in  relation  to  the 
object  in  view,  can  be  given  xmder  the  three 
heads  of — 

1.  The  primary  wants  of  the  artisan  as  a  trorl-- 
man. 

2.  The  primary  wants  of  the  manufacturer  as  a 
director. 

3.  The  primary  wants  of  the  public  as  the 
national  consv.mer. 

My  next  will  deal  with  the  first  of  these. 

Geokge  Waihs. 


^rf  Designs 

FOR  USE  IN  TR.\DES  ASB  MANUFACTURES. 

OENAJTENTAL    FEETWOKK. 

The  neglected  and  degraded  condition  in  which 
ornamental  art  has  so  long  remained  in  this 
coimtry  has  been  sufficiently  evidenced  by  the 
lamentable  deficiency  of  taste  observable  in  many 
of  those  departments  of  industry  in  which  some 
knowledge  of  the  piinciples  of  ornamental  art  is 
essential,  if  anything  like  an  approach  to  perfec- 
tion is  required  to  be  obtained.  Of  late  years  a 
marked  improvement  in  this  respect  has  been 
observable.      "SVe    are     paying     more    a'tention 


to  the  necessity  of  grace- 
ful and  appropriate  design 
in    even    the    commonest 
articles  of   every-day  use. 
Time  was  when  the  posses- 
sion of   taste  and  refine- 
ment was   deemed   to  be 
exclusively  the  privilege  of 
the  wealthy ;  but  the  con- 
tents of  our  working-class 
industrial  exhibitions  have 
clearly   demonstrated    be- 
yond   all   cavil,   that    the 
love  of  art  has  penetrated 
amongst     the     industrial 
community.      The  artisan 
is    no    longer   content    to 
have  his  parlour  wall  dis- 
figured with  coarsely- 
drawn     pictures,     gaudily 
painted  in  all  the  colours 
of    the    rainbow  j    or   his 
mantelpiece  crowded  with 
miserable-looking  eats  and 
dogs  "as  large  as  life."  He 
now  has  his  well-executed 
lithographs  or  steel  engravings  in  neat,  tasteful 
frames,  or  groups  of  wax  flowers,  or  cheap  statu- 
ettes, with  which  to  decorate  his   chimney-shelf. 
This  is  a  sure  sign  of  art  progress,  but  something 
more  is  required.     We  want  our  working  men  to 
carry  their  newly-acquired  tastes  more  extensively 
into  the  workshop,  instead  of  keeping  them,  as 
it  were,  for  holiday  use.     If  this  were  the  case, 
the  ej-e  would  not  continue  to  be  so  frequently 
offended    by   the    absence    of    taste   visible    in 
many    of    our   handicrafts.      Yet    it    is    but  fair 
to  the   artisans  to   state  that  the  instances   in 
which  they  are  conscious  of  this  deficiency  are 
far  from  few.     The  great  obstacle  in  their  way 
seems  to  be  the  absence  of    good  and  tasteful 
designs,  which  might  serve  both  as  a  guide  to 
what  has  been  done  and  to  what  remains  to  be 
effected.      With  the   view   of    assisting,   as   far 
as   possible,    in  the   attempts   of   such  working 
men   to   improve   themselves    in   this   direction, 
we  purpose,  occasionally,  giving  ornamental  de- 
signs for  the  use   of  those  employed  in  trades 
and    manufactures.        The    illustrations    in    the 
present   number    represent    specimens   of   orna- 
mental  fretwork,     suitable   for    numerous    pur- 
poses, whether  in  wood,  stone,  or  metal.     The 
semicirculai"  design  might  be  used  in  the  upper 
portion  of  a  gate,  window,  or  section  of  a  veran- 
dah.    A  little  taste  and  ingenuity  on  the  part  of 
the  artisan  would  enable  him  to  modify  or  vary 
the  designs  so  as  to  suit  the  peculiar  purpose  for 
which  it  is  desired  to  adopt  them.     The  other  de- 
signs might  also  be  usefully  introduced  into  the 
woodwork  of  summer-houses,  rustic  cottages,  and 
so  on,  or,  on  a  miniature  scale,  in  the  construc- 

tion  of  articles  of  ornament  and  furniture,  ac- 

^&l      cording  to  the  taste  and  skill  of  the  workman. 


Carving  in  IVood. 

OxE  of  the  principal  lessons  derivable  from  the 
Working  Class  Industrial  Exhibitions  now  so 
numerous  in  this  country,  is  the  ever  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  artisans  to 
employ  their  leisure  time  in  a  manner  much  more 
rational  and  improving  than  was  heretofore  their 
wont.  Instead  of  thoughtlessly  wasting  their 
spare  hours  in  the  beer-shop,  or  in  sauntering 
idly  about  the  streets^  they  are  beginning  to  take 
a  pleasure  in  the  cultivation  of  those  artistic 
tastes,  the  possession  of  which  seldom  faUs  to 
shed  an  elevating  and  refining  influence  over  even 
the  humblest  abode.  These  circmnstances  are 
both  encouraging  and  gratifying,  for,  as  Mr. 
Layard  has  truly  observed,  such  tastes  and  the 
public-house — that  terrible  bane  of  the  working 
man — cannot  exist  together. 

With  the  view  of  assisting  the  artisan  in  the 
acquirement  of  a  knowledge  of  the  various 
methods  in  which  his  artistic  abilities  may  be 
turned  to  practical  accoxmt,  we  propose  to  furnish 
occasional  papers,  of  an  instructive  and  practical 
character,  concerning  those  branches  of  art- 
industry  in  which  much  of  the  value  of  the 
articles  produced  depends  upon  the  individual 
taste  and  skill  of  the  workman. 

Our  first  paper  relates  to  Wood-Carving.  The 
term  carving  is  properly  applied  to  works  in  wood 
or  ivory — carving  in  stone  or  marble  being  termed 
scvXpture,  and  in  metal,  chasing.      At  one  period. 
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England.  Labour  has  never  yet;  got  beyond  a 
Trades  Union.  Working  Men's  Institutes;  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions,  are  mainly  promoted  by  the 
middle  and  upper  classes.  They  have  no  dis- 
tinctive recognition  from  the  trades.     Intelligent 


the  art  of  wood-carving  was  extensively  practised  artisans  are  coming  to  the  front.  Combination  the  wages  of  their  department  and  the  character  of 
in  this  country,  the  reputation  enjoyed  by  Grin-  among  them  is  at  once  a  sign  of  intelligence  and  their  own  order.  That  poor  old  artist  of  the  anvil 
Ung  Gibbons  as  a  wood-carver  being  extremely  power.  Yet  it  is  wonderful  how  little  they  do,  was  better  worth  public  honour  than  the  fattest 
great  •  but  until  the  recent  revival  of  a  taste  for  ,  compared  with  what  they  might  accomplish,  alderman  or  the  wealthiest  mayor,  who  has 
Gothic  architectm-e,  it  had  dwindled  into  a  state  There  are  noble,  inteUigent  men  among  Trades  nothing  but  a  distended  skin  or  a  turgid  port- 
of  comparative  insit'nificance.     Wood-carving  is    Unionists,   but    they  do  not   always  put  them-    monnaie  to  recommend  him. 

now  largely  employed  in  the  decoration  of  articles  ,  selves  forward.  Theyofttimes  give  place  to  Certainly,  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  industi^ 
of  furnitiie  Mid  aflfords  both  a  pleasant  and  •  ignoble  men.  They  are  too  modest  to  be  useful,  that  Trades  Unions  should  occupy  a  wider  sphere 
profitable  means  of  employing  one's  leisvu-e  time,  ;  They  retire  before  the  noisy.  They  are  afraid  than  they  have  hitherto  done.  The  order  of  in- 
especiaHy  when  devoted  to  the  execution  of  works  ;  of  theii-  own  order.  Modesty  itself  is  a  sort  of  dustry  should  be  the  noblest  of  all  orders.  The 
in  relief-— a  species  of  caa-ving  in  which  Continental  |  cowai-dly  or  criminal  thing,  when  it  shrinks  from  Austrians,  in  the  last  centm-y,  established  an 
workmen  are  found  to  excel?  !  action.      Intelligence    should    be    self-asserting     "  order  of  merit " — the  "  noblest  order,"  says  the 

The  tools  requu-ed  by  the  wood-carver  are  few  i  where  improvement  can  be  effected.     The  way  is    historian  of  Frederick  the  Great,  "  that  the  Aus- 
and  simple.    He  should  commence  by  procurmg  a  |  open,   and   the   majority  of   workmen  would  be    trians  yet  have."     Industry  is  not  an  order  in 
small  deal  table,  standing  fii-mly  on  fom-  legs,  then  i  rather  glad  than  otherwise  to  help  the  wisest  to 
bore  several  holes  across  and  along  it,  and  get  '  the  top  and  see  them  uppermost, 
pet's  or  lono-  naUs  to  fit  into  them.    Provide  also  a  I      The  "trade"  feeling  is  aU  you  get  now  from 
lono'  narrow  slip  of  wood,  about  an  inch  square,  ,  Ti-ades  Unions.  They  are  grossly  material  without 
with  corresponding  holes  in  it  at  each  end,  by    exactly  knowing  it.     They  aim  as  fai-  as  they  see, 

means  of  which  the  pegs  may  secure  it  to  the  but  do  not  see  far  enough.  Unions  should  have  leaders  of  industry  ought  to  be  foremost  in  pro- 
table  in  any  position  required.  This  is  to  act  as  ,  higher,  wider,  nobler  views.  The  workman  should  ,  moting  officially  these  important  efforts.  Schools 
a  kind  of  holdfast,  to  prevent  the  slipping  of  the  !  aim  to  be  a  thinker  and  an  ai-tist.  English  work-  |  of  Design,  Mechanics'  Institutions,  Kensington 
wood  to  be  carved!  as  it  would  be  not  only  fatigu-  men  have  more  pride  in  their  work  than  Scotch-  '  Art  Museums,  ought  to  be  crowded  by  the  sons 
ino-,  but  exceedino-'ly  dangerous,  to  depend  on  the  men ;  but  Scotchmen  have  more  pliancy  of  mind,  and  daughters  of  Trades  Unionists.  The  attention 
left  hand  for  securino- it;  °the  pressure  of  the  chisel  more  industri.il  ambition,  than  Englishmen,  of  members  of  Trade  Societies  ought  to  be  con- 
bein"  considerable  at  times,  and  the  cai-ver  un-  When  a  Scotchman  has  worked  in  one  branch  a  j  stantly  and  officially  called  to  these  institutions. 
able°to  ensure  himself  from  the  occasional  and  few  months,  he  aspires  to  learn  another  branch.  :  Meetings  should  be  held  to  explain  their  uses  and 
unexpected  slipping  of  the  instrument  in  use.         |  He  wants  to  do,  and  he  wUl  do  something  else.  ;  important    advantages    to    the    artisan    classes. 

The  steel  instruments  absolutely  necessary  !  An  English  workman  will  grind  files,  sharpen  Tracts  ought  to  be  wi-itten  for  cu-culation  among 
are  nine  in  number— viz.,  three  s<ra;j?i<cAise;s,thi-ee  needles,  di-Ol  holes,  hammer  at  an  anvil— will  do 
semi-circular  gouges,  a»d  three  bayonet  chisels ;_  also, 
a  very  fine,  sharp  penknife,  so  fixed  into  a  handle 
as  not  to  close,  a  soft  Tm-key  stone  for  shai-pening 
the  tools,  and,  lastly,  some  fine  glass-paper. 
Diagrams  of  the  gouges  and  chisels  used  for 
cai-ving  wiU  be  given  in  next  number.  At  Oxford 
the  bayonet  chisels  are  not  shaped  exactly  like 
those  ;  they  are  more  gi-adually  curved,  but  may 
answer  the  pm-pose  for  which  they  are  designed 
equally  well.  These  tools  can  be  procured  at  any 
of  the  better  class  of  tool  shops,  and  are  inex- 
pensive— costing  about  niuepence  or  one  shilling 
each. 

It  is  purely  a  matter  of  individual  opinion  as 
to  whether  carved  wood-work  should  bo  polished, 
varnished,  or  left  in  the  rough.  If  the  pattern 
bo  delicate,  it  will  not  bear  polishing,  nor 
can  the  interstices  be  reached  in  this  process, 
while  the  latter  would  be  choked  by  ordinary 
varnish.  We  can  safely  recommend  the  varnish 
used  by  bookbinders  for  leather-work,  two  or 
three  coats  of  which,  laid  on  thinly,  will  brighten 
and  preserve  the  work,  and  sink  sufficiently  to 
leave  the  interstices  free.  In  varnishing,  it  will  be 
found  advisable  to  use  two  badger' s-hair  brushes — 
one  flat,  and  about  an  inch  wide,  the  other  a  fine 
pointed  one.  The  varnish  most  recommended  is 
styled  "  Imperial  varnish  for  bookbinders;"  but 


one  thing  all  his  days.  An  Englishman  wUl  do 
one  thing  tolerably  well — a  Scotchman  will  do 
many  indifferently.  The  Scotcliman  is  more 
useful,  and  has  many  chances  of  rising  to 
an  Englishman's  one.  Trades  Unions  do  not 
tiike  into  account  or  care  for  the  workman's 
character  and  abilities — only  his  wages.  His 
power  of  commanding  higher  wages  might  be  in- 
definitely increased  in  a  himdred  ways  nobler 
than  strikes  :  albeit,  strikes  may  do  duty  uutU 
better  devices  are  apparent — and  it  is  high  time 
they  were. 

The  workman  has  had,  in  modern  times,  no 
nobler  friend,  no  wiser  adviser,  than  Mr.  John 
Euskin.  He  woidd  make  the  workman  a  man, 
not  a  tool — a  thinker,  not  a  machine — an  artist, 
rather  tli.an  a  mere  operative.  In  a  foundry  in 
Bumingham,  where  more  than  a  hundred  men 
were  employed  as  moulders,  cai-penters,  pattern- 
makers, smiths,  fitters,  and  engine-bmlders,  there 
were  but  four  ai'tists  among  them  all.  Three 
commanded  high  wages,  because  their  work  was 
incomparable  and  indispensable.  One,  the  noblest 
of  them  all,  was  neglected,  paid  badly,  because 
his  employer  had  no  discernment  of  his  value. 
An  old,  tall,  thin,  half -fed  smith,  was  he.  He  had 
no  wife,  only  a  daughter,  who  was  employed  bl.ack- 
leading  gi'ates  in  the  same  foundi-y;  and  when 
as' a  difference  of  opinion  prevaUs  on  the  subject  '  work  was  over  she  hiu-ried  home  to  make  a  fii-e 
of  vai-nishing,  it  may  be  weU  to  suggest  the  use  [  and  prepai-e  the  nightly  tea  for  her  old  father, 
of  the  "  Swiss  walnut  dye,"  to  be  apphed  m  the  I  The  sad,  gallant  old  man  had  honom-  as  well  as 


all  workmen,  inciting  them  to  take  advantage  of 
these  invaluable  opportunities  of  industrial  im- 
provement. Thousands  of  young  men  pour  into 
our  cities  and  gi-eat  manufacturing  towns  yeai'ly, 
who  know  nothing  of  the  means  generously  pro- 
vided for  their  improvement,  and  then*  families 
grow  up  without  ever  using  these  opportunities, 
which  generous  and  intelligent  well-wishers  of 
the  working  classes  devote  time  and  money  to 
create.  It  is  wonderful  what  a  little  way  Trades 
Unionists  see.  We  believe  it  will  be  useful  to 
endeavour  in  these  pages  to  increase  their  horizon 
of  sight.  There  is  a  wealth  of  unused  advantages 
lying  around  them  perfectly  amazing. 


Men  who  have  Risen  f/oui  the 
Ranks. 


same  way.  A  bottle  of  this  costs  about  one 
shilling.  Varnish  may  be  afterwards  applied 
over  the  dye,  if  desired. 


Trades  Unions:  their  Limited 


Sph 


tere. 


There  never  was  an  invention  of  the  working 
class  for  improving  their  position  more  natui-al  or 
more  defensible,  at  the  same  time  more  cnide  and 
impotent,  than  Trades  Unions.  They  are  the 
boomerangs  of  the  working  cl.ass.  That  peculiar 
Indian  instrument  is,  as  the  reader  is  doubtless 
aware,  a  bow  so  constructed  that  when  jerked 
through  the  air  it  has  the  uncomfortable  property 
of  retm-ning  into  the  face  of  the  iugenions  pro- 
jector who  jerked  it  out,  unless  he  take  good  care 
to  change  his  position;  and  the  sharper  the  jerk  and 
stouter  tKS  arm  propelling  it,  the  more  violently  is 
the  propeller  struck.  AVe  have  seen  Trades  Union 
Strikes  compai-ed  to  the  boomerang.  Projected  at 
Capital,  they  return  and  strike  Labom-.  Surely  this 
instrument  may  be  improved.  If,  indeed,  this 
cannot  be  superseded,  some  other  auxUi.ary  ap- 
pliances might  be  called  into  the  field.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  a  little  originality.  There 
would  be  a  great  change  in  public  opinion  upon 
Trades  Unions,  and  of  the  general  character  of 
the  working  class,  were  these  unions  to  be  devoted 
to  objects  which  affect  the  honour  as  well  as  wages 
of  workmen — their  artistic  character  as  well  as 
then-  personal  independence.  The  "  working  class  " 
is  a  formidable  term  now.      The  whole  body  of 


a  tnie  workman's  pride  in  his  work.  He  would 
always  be  at  the  foundry  doors  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Before  the  bell  rang  he  was  there. 
He  was  never  late — never  behind  time.  He  never 
laid  down  his  hammer  until  after  the  breakfast 
or  dinner  bell  rang.  He  was  back  at  his  anvil 
before  it  rang  again.  He  would  often  stay  dinner 
in  his  shop  in  order  to  make  himself  tools.  His 
tongs  were  of  every  vai-iety,  f  rrged  with  exquisite 
skUl.  Each  was  a  work  of  blacksmith's  art. 
There  were  no  such  hammers  in  the  whole  town  as 
his.  He  would  not  work  with  a  bad  tool.  His  tools 
were  the  admiration  of  all  the  indifferent  and 
inactive  workmen  in  the  place,  who  would  borrow 
them  as  often  as  they  could — sometimes  forget 
to  return  them.  Never,  however,  did  they  try  to 
ni.ake  similar  ones  for  themselves.  The  sineivy, 
shrunken  old  man  was  employed  iu  forging  and 
fitting,  in  blacksmith's  not  whitesmith's  work ; 
but  no  such  work  as  his  was  seen  in  all  the  town. 
His  oven  doors  turned  on  then'  hinges  like  in- 
teUigent, healthy,  wUling  things.  He  would  not 
work  fast.  Paid  or  not  paid,  he  would  not  hurry. 
He  worked  by  the  piece,  but  every  piece  was 
perfect  after  its  kind  before  it  left  his  hands. 
Mr.  Euskin  or  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  worshii)ped 
the  poor,  grim,  sinewy,  melancholy  old  man,  who, 
however,  li.ad  the  silent  joj-  of  a  skilled  aud  honest 
workman.  He  died  with  the  ring  of  liis  o\vn 
anvU  in  his  ears.  He  fell  down  at  his  work,  and 
spake  no  more.  Of  all  those  fellow-workmen  of 
that  period  he  was  the  best  worth  remembering. 
But  no  Trades  Union  thought  it  worth  its  while 
to  look  after  increase  of  Ms  wages,  or  had  any 
sympathy  with  a  character  like  his;  yet  such 
workmen,  were  they  multiplied,  would  soon  raise 


I.— ABRAHAM  LISCOLN. 
The  world  of  the  working  class  is  as  yet  a  good 
deal  of  a  lotteiy,  where  the  prizes  seem  few,  and 
to  fall  by  chance.  Still,  were  it  wholly  so,  wluch 
is  not  the  case,  the  working  man  has  the  means 
of  winning  the  prize  somewhat  in  his  own  hands, 
and  much  more  so  now  than  foi-merly ;  and  is 
likely  to  have  the  means  under  his  OT\ni  conti-ol 
much  more  in  the  futiu-e  than  now.  Even  in  a 
lottery  a  man,  to  have  a  chance  at  all,  must 
possess  a  ticket.  In  the  lottery  of  Labour,  In- 
dustry is  the  ticket  which  gives  the  best  prospect 
of  a  prize.  Diligence,  guided  by  good  sense — 
which,  in  this  case,  signifies  foresight  and  pru- 
dence, persistence  and  a  wise  self-denial — will 
always  entitle  a  man  to  success,  and,  in  most 
cases,  wiU  now  secure  it.  The  road  from  the 
depths  of  society  to  the  sm-face  is  steep,  and 
requu-es  stout  climbing.  But  in  these  days  reso- 
lute men  can  get  up.  In  worse  days,  resolute  men 
have  reached  the  surface,  and  not  a  few  have 
mounted  to  prominent  places.  Great  numbers 
would  do  it,  if  they  knew  well  how  it  has  been 
accomplished  by  then-  fellows — if  they  knew  well 
then-  own  powers,  and  what  it  is  possible  for 
sagacious  and  determined  men  and  women  to  do. 
The  way  to  rise  in  the  ranlcs  of  industry  is  not  so 
clear  as  it  should  be,  nor  the  read  so  level  as  it 
wUl  be.  Many  deserving  men  fall  by  the  way, 
and  many,  who  ultimately  succeed  in  the  joiu-ncy, 
often  f.aiut  by  the  way.  But  if  all  knew  how  to 
gain  strength,  and  to  husband  it,  and  to  use  it 
when  gained,  success  would  bo  far  more  common 
than  it  is.  The  best  way  to  show  this  is  by 
taking  actual  examples.  'WTiat  one  man  can  do 
another  can  do — what  has  been  done  by  energetic 
men  with  a  purpose  in  them,  and  not  afraid  of 
work,  can,  as  a  general  rule,  be  done  again  by 
others. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America — a  name  familiar  just 
now  as  a  "household  word" — is  an  example  of  a 
working  man  who  did  everything  for  himself — 
who,  without  any  advantage  of  birth  or  educa- 
tion, climbed  up  to  an  unoccupied  pinnacle  of  the 
world's  history. 

Far  away  in  Kentucky,  in  the  almost  lost 
regions  of  Lame,  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  in 
1809.  Quaker  blood  ran  in  his  veins,  and  Puritan 
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names  in  his  fainUy;  but  no  tradition  of  educa- 
tion or  comfort  existed  in  it.  Bom  in  an  obscure 
cabin,  to  an  obscure  lot,  and  in  a  district  where 
education  was  impossible  (had  the  pecuniary 
means  existed  to  pay  for  it),  he  grew  up  without 
any,  save  that  which  he  could  give  himself.  Young 
Lincoln  had  eyes  and  a  brain.  He  could  think 
and  see.  We  do  not  mention  his  ears,  because 
they  were  of  small  use  to  him.  There  was  little 
or  nothing  to  hear  in  the  wild  and  nearly  unin- 
habited wilderness  where  he  was  brought  up — 
"  raised  "  they  say  in  those  parts.  But  industry, 
daxing  thoiight,  patience — these  were  possible  to 
him,  as  they  are  to  all.  He  split  rails,  but  he 
split  them  well.  He  built  a  fiat-bottomed  boat, 
and  valiantly  gviided  it  do-xn  the  JEssissippi. 
He  had  a  quick  eye  and  a  prompt  hand.  When 
■wanted  he  was  ready.  He  lay  in  the  way  to  be 
useful.  0 

He  learnt  to  read,  and  read  well  whatever  he 
could  get  to  read,  which  happened  to  be  "Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  iEsop's  Fables,"  which 
probably  developed  that  talent  for  personation  and 
story-telling,  which  made  him  so  sensible  and 
amusing  in  after  life.  A  certain  thoroughness 
was  with  him  a  characteristic,  and  an  honesty 
also.  A  book  he  had  borrowed  from  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, his  cabin  schoolmaster,  became  damaged  by 
damp.  He  dried  it,  but  made  no  attempt  to 
doctor  it  up  and  pass  it  back  to  the  owner,  aiTect- 
ing  not  to  know  what  he  had  done  to  it.  Conceal- 
ment, imposition,  fraud  of  any  kind,  disguise,  were 
alien  to  his  nature.  He  had  a  courageous  probity. 
He  went  straight  to  Jlr.  Crawford,  told  his 
story,  exposed  the  damage,  and  proposed  to  make 
it  good.  The  anangement  was  made  that  young 
Abraham  was  to  work  thiee  days  for  the  ownci-, 
in  payment  of  the  book,  of  which  he  thenceforth 
became  the  worthy,  honest,  proud  proprietor. 
This  integrity  was  expensive  at  first,  but  it  was 
the  most  px-ofitable  investment  he  or  any  man 
could  make.  Ultimately,  it  made  Abraham  Lin- 
coln a  king. 

Bent  upon  improvement,  he  early  saw  tha.t 
quarrelling  was  a  waste  of  temper  and  time. 
Looking  well  around  him,  he  could  not  help  but 
perceive  that  differences  generally  began  in 
ignorance  and  ended  in  folly  or  crime.  A  little 
observation  showed  him  that  the  fund  of  ready- 
made  illustiious  in  the  world  was  v;ry  great, 
and  there  was  no  need  to  increase  it.  Discord 
had  plenty  of  friends,  even  in  the  backwoods,  and 
he  would  not  be  one  of  them.  And  he  was  dis- 
tinguished, when  a  mere  youth,  as  a  "peace- 
maker." Without  learning,  without  money,  by 
valiant,  thoughtful  self-education,  he  found  out 
the  secret  of  being  sagacious  and  useful.  He  ac- 
quired pacific  power  and  local  repute. 

Rough  customers  floated  down  the  Mississippi 
about  1S30.  Peace-making  on  those  waters  was 
no  horticultural  vocation,  nor  was  the  employ- 
ment of  a  boatman  an  inviting  one.  It  had  its 
cares  and  dangers.  To  guide  and  propel  a  crazy 
boat,  in  all  weathers,  down  2,000  mUes  of  water ; 
to  lie  at  night  with  no  covering  but  a  blanket ;  on 
no  bed  but  the  deck  of  the  boat ;  to  si:iend  months 
and  years  in  this  way,  was  not  a  condition  of 
things  under  which  men  acquire  knowledge  or  im- 
prove theii'  minds.  But  those  who  have  minds  to 
cultivate,  can  anywhere  in  this  open  world  culti- 
vate them. 

To  get  a  diploma  from  a  college,  if  there  are 
colleges  in  yoiir  part  of  the  world,  and  you  are 
able  to  belong  to  them,  is  all  very  well;  but, 
failing  that,  a  diploma  obtained  from  a  man's 
neighbours  and  associates  will  go  a  long  way, 
and  not  be  without  honour-.  Ah-eady  oru-  Missis- 
sippi hero  was  known  as  "  Honest  Abe ; "  and 
when  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  he  was 
chosen  by  his  neighbours  as  their  captain.  For 
scorning  danger,  or  defying  fatigue,  he  had  no 
superior  in  those  uncomfortable  parts.  Captain 
Lincoln  was  astonished  at  his  selection — at  the 
respect  shown  to  him.  He  had  played  a  simple, 
manly  part;  he  had  done  hi^duty  thoroughly  in  his 
sphere,  and  did  not  know  that  that  was  a  remark- 
able thing.  He,  however,  was  never  prouder  of 
any  distinction  he  achieved  than  of  this.  It  was 
his  virgin  honour. 

He  was  started  on  his  retiu-n  from  the  war  for 
legislatorial  service.  Beaten  there,  he  qmetly 
turned  to  shopkeeping,  uniting  with  it  the  func- 
tion of  village  postmaster.  But  here  came  in 
those  inexorable  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  of 
which  the  Black  Hawk  captain  had  heard  of  only 
in  a  dim  way,  but  which  act  all  the  same  whether 
heard  of,  or  understood,  or  not.     In  backwoods. 


as  well  as  in  great  cities,  social  science  is  all  the 
same ;  and  there  was  demajid  at  Postmaster  Lin- 
coln's store,  but  no  supply,  or  a  very  inadequate 
one.  The  storekeeper  was  deficient  in  capital ; 
and  a-s  no  profit  could  be  made  where  no  trans- 
actions took  place,  our  adventurous  storekeeper 
vanished  from  that  particular  class  of  merchants; 
albeit  to  reappear  in  an  unlooked-for  quarter. 

A  rough  and  disagreeable  duty  appeared  neces- 
sary to  be  done  by  our  unfortunate  postmaster. 
The  neighbourhood  was  infested  by  a  pugilistic 
nuisance,  one  "Bdly  Bowlegs."  Bumptious 
Bdly  was  a  bully  and  terror  to  a  decent  people 
of  flaccid  muscles.  The  Black  Hawk  captain 
took  the  disagreeable  knave  in  hand,  and,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  ring,  "  polished  him  off." 
The  turbulent  terror  got  Ms  quietus,  decent 
people  had  peace  ever  after,  and  Lincoln  acquiied 
fame  as  a  practical  pacificator.  But  his  own 
taste  lay  in  thoughtful  things,  and  he  applied 
himself  to  the  stxidy  of  the  law.  Purchasing  a 
few  books,  he  mastered  them.  Fort\mately  re- 
moved from  temptations  to  desultoriness,  and 
taught  by  his  own  good  sense  that  concentration  of 
attention  was  the  sole  means  of  mastery,  he  became 
a  shrewd,  sensible  backwoods  attorney.  Knowing 
that  evidence  was  the  insti-ument  of  justice,  he 
leai-ued  to  make  siire  of  that;  and  to  be  sure  of 
that,  his  natural  sagacity  told  him  that  he  must 
take  nothing  for  granted.  It  occurred,  in  what  may 
be  called  his  prairie  practice,  that  the  son  of  a 
Mrs.  Ai-mstrong,  a  mistress  in  whose  service  Lin- 
coln had  formerly  been,  had  got  mised  up  in  a 
fray  in  wliich  a  man  was  murdered ;  and  young 
Ai'mstrong  lay  in  gaol,  under  charge  of  having 
committed  the  mui'der.  As  the  youth's  mother 
had  been  a  kind  mistress  to  young  Lincohi  when 
in  her  service,  he  vohmteered  to  defend  her  son. 
Finding  that  the  chief  witness  deposed  that  he 
identified  the  alleged  mm-derer,  because  he  plainly 
saw  his  face  as  he  struck  the  blow,  Mr.  Lincoln 
asked  "  how  he  could  see  his  face  at  night  ? " 
The  reply  was  that  "the  moon  was  shining  clearly 
at  the  time,  and  feU  upon  the  mm-derer's  face." 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  no  evidence  which  enabled  him 
to  question  tliis  allegation  ;  but  he  proceeded  to 
inquire  whether  it  was  a  fact.  To  test  it,  he 
consulted  the  meteorological  almanack  of  the  time, 
when  he  found  that  on  the  date  of  the  murder 
the  moon  did  not  rise  in  those  parts  at  all  until 
half  an  hovu:  after  the  time  when  the  witness 
swore  it  was  shining  clearly.  This  evidence, 
therefore,  was  pure  moonshine  of  the  wrong  kind. 
Tliis  Mr.  Lincoln  explained  to  the  jury,  and  the 
young  man  was  acquitted ;  and  the  thoughtful, 
f act-sHting  attorney  had  the  satisfaction  of  show- 
ing his  gi-atitiide  to  his  early  benefactress,  by 
presenting  her  with  the  life  of  her  son. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  successfully  landed  in 
the  local  legislature  of  his  district;  and  in  1S17 
in  Congress,  as  member  for  Illinois  ;  and  twenty- 
three  years  later  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
American  nation.  Throughout  his  career  Iiis 
character  was  like  his  handwriting — legible  and 
simple :  the  down-strokes  bold,  the  up-strokos 
clear.  He  disliked  that  style  of  calligraphy  which 
was  too  ornamental  to  be  read.  He,  manifestly, 
had  the  manly  taste  which  holds  that  character, 
like  the  handwriting,  is  all  the  better  when  it  can 
be  easily  made  out. 

Quite  \mknown  to  Em-ope  when  he  appeai-ed  un- 
expectedly at  the  top  of  American  society,  his  past 
life  was  naturally  scrutinised;  but  Mr.  Lincoln 
always,  whenever  and  wherever  the  biographical 
examiner  lights  upon  him  in  the  past,  turns  up 
a  wholesome,  kindly-natured,  sagacious,  honest 
man.  No  baseness,  no  evasion  of  duty,  no  finesse, 
no  supineness  as  to  dsty,  ever  appeals.  He 
played  his  part  in  politics  in  the  spirit  of  a  true 
wortm.in.  He  gave  himself  to  his  task,  and 
executed  it  well.  He  possessed  or  acquired  that 
one  quality  which  transmutes  a  savage  who  has  it 
into  a  gentleman — that  of  constant  consideration 
for  the  feelings  of  others.  He  gave  no  pain  that 
he  could  possibly  avoid,  even  in  doing  necessary 
things.  His  honesty,  his  studiousness,  his  legal- 
ness,  walking  by  rules  where  rules  were  la.i'1 
down,  his  patience,  humorousness,  and  fixedness  of 
purpose,  all  indicate  a  man  who  had  used  his 
leisui-e  to  become  master  of  himself,  before  ha 
became  master  of  others. 

These  were  the  qualities  which  enabled  a  rail- 
splitter  of  Decatur,  of  buckskin  attire  and  a 
racoonskin  cap,  to  find  his  way  to  the  head  of  the 
State.  When  he  was  elected  President,  his 
fiiends  tore  up  the  raUs  round  his  father's  house, 
the   first    Lincoln    split,    and    carried   them   in 


triumph  and  honour  before  him  from  State  to 
State.  He  was  a  child  of  toU,  and  in  America 
"  labour  is  sacred,"  and  no  man  is  ashamed  of  it. 
It  was  a  working  man  who  had  become  king. 
Bat  the  lithe  giant  of  the  Sangamon  Eiver,  for 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  six  feet  four  inches  hio-h 

the  tallest  man  who  ever  attained  the  highest 
political  eminence — wo\ild  never  have  left  the 
name  he  did  in  the  world  but  for  those  personal 
qualities,  which  he  took  more  trouble  than  most 
workmen  to  cidtivate.  He  had  the  sense  to  see 
that  it  was  not  the  amount  of  information,  but 
the  sureness  of  a  man's  knowledge,  that  gave  him 
real  power.  In  political  debate  he  would  not 
rest  content  with  consulting  dictionaries  for  the 
meaning  men  ought  to  attach  to  their  terms — his 
rule  was  to  ask  the  men  themselves  what  sense 
they  attached  to  their  words.  His  genius  lay  in 
the  use  of  his  eyes.  He  understood  the  art  of 
looking  round  him — ^round  his  feet  before  he 
stepped,  as  one  begins  life  in  a  twilight — round 
his  chair  before  he  moved  it,  lest  he  placed  it  be- 
fore others — round  an  idea  before  he  adopted  it, 
to  see  what  it  meant — round  his  speech  before  he 
spoke,  to  be  sure  that  it  was  necessary  and  to  the 
purpose — round  an  act  before  he  did  it,  that  he 
might  not  have  to  undo  it  or  regret  it  afterwards 
— round  his  friends  before  he  accepted  them  or 
changed  them — round  a  servant  before  he  dis- 
missed him — round  an  offence  before  he  punished 
it,  that  he  might  do  no  unjust  thing — round  the 
law  before  he  consented  to  supersede  it  by  an 
exercise  of  supreme  and  dangerous  authority. 

The  bidlet  of  the  assassin  might  desti-oy  the 
life,  but  it  could  not  touch  the  fame,  nor  destroy 
the  splendom-  of  his  example.  The  world  will  be- 
lieve of  his  life,  as  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  equal  grace 
and  genius,  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  of  his 
death — "  In  the  character  of  the  victim,  and  in 
the  accessories  of  his  almost  latest  moments,  there 
is  something  so  homely  and  so  innocent,  that  it 
takes  the  subject,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  pomp  of 
history  and  the  ceremonial  of  diplomacy  —  it 
touches  the  heai-t  of  nations,  snd  appeals  to  the 
sentiments  of  mankind." 


SIXPENCE    UNDER    MY    THUMB. 
SrxPE^fCE  under  my  thumb,  my  boys. 

And  a  wife  that's  trim  and  clean  ; 
With  a  cheei-y  word,  and  a  will  to  work, 

And  a  kiss,  mayhap,  between. 
A  good  tight  roof,  and  a  bit  of  meat, 

A  faggot  behind  the  door ; 
Come  what  will,  we'll  never  complain. 

Because — we  want  no  more. 
Sixpence  under  my  thumb,  my  boys. 

And  never  a  debt  to  fear ; 
A  little  store  for  a  rainy  day. 

And  a  door  that  no  wolf  comes  near ; 
A  good  strong  arm,  and  a  bright  fireside. 

And  then,  as  I  said  before. 
Come  what  will,  we'll  never  complain. 

Because — we  want  no  more.  G.  E.  M. 


ITEMS   OF   INTEEEST. 

WoEKMEN  FOr.  JAPAN. — About  sixty  skilled  work 
men,  of  various  trades,  have  just  been  engaged  by  tliu 
Japauese  Ambassadors,  now  at  Brest,  to  accompany 
them  to  the  East,  at  very  libenol  wages. 

Steamers  in  the  Pacific  Tbade. — Eighteen  monstei- 
steamers  le.ive  or  arrive  at  Colon,  on  the  eastern  side  ( f 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  every  month.  These  steameri 
are  cnunected  with  Southampton,  Liverpool,  France,  and 
the  United  States.  Sixteen  monster  steamers  leave  or 
arrive  at  Panama,  oa  the  western  side  of  the  isthmus, 
every  month.  These  steamers  belong  to  English  and 
Americin  mail-packet  companies  and  the  Panama  Rail- 
road Company. 

Loco.'ioTivE  BtnLDiNG  IX  Califobma. — The  first 
locomotive  ever  built  in  California  has  just  made  its  tiial 
trip  on  the  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose  Railroad.  The 
cylinders  of  this  locomotive  are  IS  in.  in  diameter,  witli 
a  24-in.  stroke ;  the  driving  wheels,  5  ft.  in  diameter : 
length  of  locomotive,  28J^ft.  over  frame;  diameter  o! 
boiler,  44  in.,  containing  141  2-in.  tubes  11  ft.  in  length : 
total  weight  of  locomotive,  30  tons.  The  locomotive  drew 
four  cai-9,  contiining  300  invited  guests ;  and  on  the  re- 
turn trip,  made  two  miles  in  108  seconds,  the  best  time 
yet  accorai'lished  on  that  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountaias. 

A  Pkactical  Jurt. — At  an  industrial  exhibition, 
recently  held  at  Vieniie  (Isere),  a  variety  of  artificial 
legs,  constructed  on  an  entirely  new  principle,  were  ex- 
posed to  ^•iew.  The  jurymen,  whose  duty  it  was  to  de- 
cide on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  instruments,  wen- 
much  perplexed.  At  last  they  bethought  them  of  assem 
bling  half-a-dozen  Crimean  and  Mexican  amputis,  and 
starting  them  over  a  half-milft  course  equipped  with  the- 
rival  legs.  The  piize  is  stated  to  have  been  won  by  an 
ini-alide,  both  «i  whose  legs  had  been  taken  off  at  the 
knee,  but  who,  nevertlicleas,  went  over  the  distance  in 
nine  minutes. 


THE  WOEKING  MAIT. 
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"all  labour  13  SACRED." — CarlyU, 
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TO  OUR  READERS. 
There  13  an  old-established  custom,  which 
has  more  than  antiquity  to  recommend  it,  that, 
when  a  new  periodical  makes  its  entrance 
into  literai-y  life,  it  should  declare  its  princi- 
ples, and  announce  its  programme.  We  feel 
no  disposition,  in  ushering  the  Wokking  Man 
into  the  world  of  journalism,  to  depart  from 
this  ancient  and  wholesome  usage.  On  the 
contrary,  we  consider  that  there  is  no  publi- 
cation with  reference  to  which  such  an 
explanation  is  so  imperatively  necessary,  as 
one  which  undertakes  to  deal  with  questions 
peculiarly  affecting  the  Working  Classes. 
On  no  subject  has  more  misunderstanding 
prevailed  between  those  who  ^vrote  and 
spoke  and  those  for  whose  benefit  what  they 
wrote  and  spoke  was  intended.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  feared  that  many  efforts,  made  with  the 
best  intentions,  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
which  the  condition  of  the  Working  Man 
presents,  have  not  only  failed  signally  in 
their  benevolent  purpose,  but  have  served 
more  desperately  to  complicate  these  problems, 
by  inadvertently  and  unconsciously  wounding 
feelings  which  it  was  sought  to  soothe,  embit- 
tering animosities  which  it  was  sought  to  allay, 
and  confirming  prejudices  which  it  was  sought 
to  remove.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
the  conductors  of  the  Working  Man  should 
make  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the 
objects  they  have  in  view,  and  the  means 
they  propose  to  employ  for  their  attainment. 

The  title  of  our  Publication  speaks  for 
itself,  and  forms  a  brief  but  complete  index 
to  its  'contents.  Whatever  concerns  the 
interest  of  the  Working  Man — using  the 
term  in  its  widest  sense,  as  including  not 
only  working  men,  but  working  women,  and 
working  children — will  fall  appropriately 
within  our  sphere.  The  rights  of  the  Work- 
ing Man  and  his  duties  ;  the  relations  of 
employer  and  employed  ;  the  Trade  Union, 
and  the  Masters'  Association  ;  the  strike,  and 
the  lock-out ;  the  rate  of  wages,  and  the 
hours  of  labour ;  the  Co-operative  Society, 
the  Benefit  Society,  the  Temperance  So- 
ciety, and  the  Working  Men's  Exhibition  ; 
the  education  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  their 
diet ;  their  sanitary  condition  ;  their  dwell- 
ings ;  their  employments  ;  their  recreations  : 
these,  and  all  other  kindred  topics,  will 
demand  and  receive  our  attention.  A  glance 
through  the  following  pages  will  show  that  a 
j)ortion  of  our  .space  will  also  be  devoted  to 
other  subjects  of  interest  ;  but  our  main 
business  will  be  with  those  above  enumerated. 
We  hope,  therefore,  that  the  Working  Man 
vAW.  find  in  our  columns  advice  in  difficulty, 
and  information  in  doubt ;  warning  in  danger, 
and  encouragement  in  trial. 

Such  then  is  the  task  we  have  propcied 
to  ourselves.  To  enlarge  either  on  its  im- 
portance or  its  difficulty  would  be  superfluous. 
Accordingly,  we  proceed  at  once  to  indicate 
the  means  which  we  purpose  employing  in 
order  to  carry  it  out. 

In  our  opinion,  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  failure  of  so  many  efforts  to  deal  satisfac- 
torily with  the  questions  which  we  propose 
to  discuss,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  have  in 


general  been  made  by  persons  belonging  ex- 
clusively either  to  the  class  c&WeA practical,  or 
to  the  class  called  theoretical  men.  Hitherto 
these  two  classes  have  lived  and  worked  in 
a  state,  so  to  speak,  of  estrangement,  de- 
riving from  each  other  no  assistance  in  the 
pursuit  of  their  common  object.  The  philoso- 
pher, in  the  solitude  of  his  study,  worked  out 
problems  regarding  the  labouring  classes  to  a 
solution  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind,  and 
correct  so  far  as  the  facts  on  which  he  based 
his  reasonings  went.  But,  strangely  unmind- 
ful of  the  incompleteness  of  his  data,  he 
claimed  for  his  conclusions  a  universality 
of  application  to  which  they  were  not  en- 
titled ;  and,  attributing  the  ill  reception  with 
which  his  theories  met  to  ignorance,  stupidity, 
or  pi-ejudice,  refused  even  to  listen  to  the 
objections  which  the  Working  Man,  practically 
acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  his  own 
case,  brought  against  their  truth.  The  labour- 
ing classes,  thus  condemned  unheard,  imbibed 
a  deep  distrust  of  all  abstract  speculation  on 
their  condition  and  the  means  of  bettering  it. 
They  therefore  set  about  working  out  experi- 
ments on  the  subject  for  themselves,  and 
framing  upon  them  theories  of  their  own — 
theories  which  contained  many  important 
elements  of  truth,  but' which  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  deficient  in  breadth  of 
view. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  third  class  whose 
speculations  on  such  subjects  have  been 
simply  mischievous — a  class  of  persons  who, 
without  either  theoretical  or  practical  know- 
ledge to  guide  them,  rashly  broached  opinions 
for  which  they  had  no  better  foundation  than 
a  supei'ficial  acquaintance  wth  a  few  of  the 
genei-al  principles  of  political  economy,  the 
mere  enunciation  of  which,  they  seemed  to 
think,  would  act  as  a  sort  of  charm,  and 
dispel  the  troublesome  doubts  and  difficulties 
which  they  were  unable  either  to  understand 
or  solve.  The  interference  of  these  ignorant 
and  presumptuous  pretenders  has  been  re- 
sented as  an  impertinence  by  the  working 
classes,  and  has  rendered  the  latter  much  less 
accessible  to  the  views  put  forward  by  really 
thoughtful  men. 

What  course,  then,  do  we  propose  to  take  1 
Our  method  will  be  this :  We  shall  not  lecture 
the  working  classes  from  a  platform  raised  on 
an  assumption  of  higher  wisdom  or  greater 
knowledge — nor,  we  may  add  in  parenthesis, 
shall  we  preach  to  them  from  a  pulpit 
elevated  on  an  assumption  of  superior  virtue 
or  benevolence.  It  will  be  in  no  narrow 
spirit  of  dogmatism  that  we  shall  approach 
the  consideration  of  the  vast  and  difficult 
problems  which  we  shall  be  called  on  to  solve 
— problems  so  vast  and  so  difficult  that,  were 
we  not  persuaded  of  the  usefulness  of  an 
honest,  even  though  unsuccessful,  attempt  to 
grapple  with  them,  we  might  well  shrink 
from  the  task.  We  shall  not  be  ready 
with  any  of  the  cut-and-dry  formulse 
of  political  economy,  with  which  to 
dispose  summarily  of  the  cases  that  from 
time  to  time  come  up  for  decision. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  intend  to 
fall  back  upon  imtutored  common  sense  when 
we  find  ourselves  in  diffic^ilty.  We  hope  we 
have  loo  just  a  conception  of  the  inherent 
defects  of  the  social  sciences,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  too  just  an  appreciation  of  their  merits, 
cither  to  apply  their  rules  with  a  procrustean 
pedantry,  or  to  discard  them  as  being  in 
practice  altogether  useless.  We  wish  to 
teach ;  but  that  we  may  do  so  effectively,  we 
are  willing  to  learn.  We  ai'e  desirous  of 
working/b)-  the  Woi-king  Man  ;  but  that  we 
may  do  so  efficiently,  we  are  anxious  to  work 
loith  him.  We  pi'opose,  therefore,  to  call  the 
experience  of  practical  to  the  aid  of  .scientific 
men.     We  hope  that  our  Journal  will  foi-m 


a  common  ground  upon  which  the  Working 
Man,  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
wants  and  aspirations  of  his  class,  may  meet 
the  statesman  and  the  philosopher,  who  are 
seeking  an  opportunity  to  aid  him  to  satisfy 
the  one  and  realise  the  other.  Already  the 
assistance  of  many  eminent  thinkers,  known 
friends  of  the  working  classes — men  whose 
writings  have  shed  a  lustre  on  the  literature 
of  their  country — has  been  promised  to  us  in 
our  arduous  undertaking.  It  now  only  remains 
for  the  Working  Men  to  do  their  part.  We 
heartily  invite  and  earnestly  solicit  their 
co-operation.  So  far  as  our  space  will  admit, 
we  shall  always  be  glad  to  give  a  place  in 
our  columns  to  every  honest  and  temperate 
expression  of  opinjon,  every  item  of  infor- 
mation, and  every  suggestion,  on  matters 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  labouring  classes, 
which  shall  be  communicated  to  us  by  any 
person  interested  in  the  subject.  The 
WoEKiKG  Man  will  thus  become  a  repository 
for  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  by  genius, 
education,  or  experience,  are  best  qualified 
to  discuss  the  great  questions  which  we  shall 
have  to  consider,  and  for  the  facts  on  which 
alone  a  sound  judgment  on  such  questions 
can  be  formed. 

And  since  the  Working  Man  may  also  be 
considered  as  a  possible  Capitalist,  not  a  few 
of  them  having  already  become  so,  by  aid  of 
their  Self-help  Associations ;  and  even  Land- 
owner on  a  small  scale,  through  the  means  of 
Land  Societies ;  and  also  as  an  Employer, 
as  Co-operative  Manufacturing  Societies  *  are 
making  him — we  shall  necessarily  have  to  treat 
of  questions  interesting  to  the  Capitalist  in 
the  lower  field  of  his  operations,  to  the 
Director  of  Labour,  to  the  Thinker  who 
works  with  his  brain,  and  marks  out  the  path 
of  the  hand-worker,  as  well  as  the  Worker 
himself.  Indeed,  the  Consumer  may  be  con- 
ceived as  interested  in  the  operations  of  Pro- 
ducers, a  knowledge  of  which  must  be  an  im- 
portant and  intelhgent  element  in  deter- 
mining his  outlays. 

There  is,  therefore,  a  wide  field,  in  which 
we  trust  the  Working  Man  will  find  readers ; 
and  as  we  suppose  it  is  possible  to  treat  the 
subjects  discussed  in  a  readable  manner,  we 
hope  our  pages  will  be  found  to  blend  recrea- 
tion with  instruction. 


Right 


Hon.    William   Ewart 
Gladstone,  M.P. 


Few  Englishmen  in  modern  times  have  possessed 
BO  lai-ge  a  share  of  working-class  esteem  and  con- 
fidence as  that  enjoyed  by  William  Ewai-t  Glad- 
stone, who,  diu'ing  his  thirty-three  years  of  hard- 
working public  life,  has  repeatedly  shown  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  truest  and  most  faithful  friends 
that  the  industrial  community  have  ever  pos- 
sessed ;  his  leading  measures  being  framed  with 
the  primary  aim  of  promoting — so  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  legislative  action  to  do  so — the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  social  welfare  of  the  toiling 
myriads,  to  whose  ceaseless  industry  this  country 
is  principally  indebted  for  its  present  \mparalleled 
amoiuit  of  wealth,  greatness,  and  power. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  one  of  the  true  representative 
men  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  son  of  a 
wealthy  and  successful  Liverpool  merchant,  he 
found  himself  aided  at  the  commencement  of 
what  has  proved  such  a  liriUiant  public  career, 
less  by  the  possession  of  a  title,  origin,  and  con- 
nections, than  by  his  successful  imiversity  career, 
business-like  habits,  imblemished  reputation,  and 
intimacy  with  the  mercantile  world.  Unfavour- 
able, at  first,  to  the  progress  of  working-class 
power  in  the  state,  he  joined  his  fortunes  with 
those  of  the  Conservative  interest,  and  entered 
the  reformed  House  of  Commons,  in  1832,  as 
member  for  Newark.  But  although  he  sat  on  the 
benches  opposite  to  those  occupied  by  the  popular 
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party,  he  speedily  gave  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  an  impartial  and  inquiring  mind,  which,  like 
that  of  his  great  leader — the  late  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
— learned  to  act  on  his  o\yn  convictions,  rather 
than  upon  those  of  party. 

When  Sir  Eobert  Peel  brought  forward  his  cele- 
brated free  trade  measures,  he  found  Mr.  Glad- 
stone one  of  the  most  earnest  and  active  of  all 
his  supporters  ;  and  when,  amongst  the  teai's  and 
lamentations  of  a  people  to  whose  homes  he  had 
brought  the  inestimable  blessings  of  cheap  bread. 
Sir  Eobert  Peel  died,  William  Ewai-t  Gladstone 
took  up  the  sword  of  his  departed  chief,  and  pre- 
pared to  fight  anew  the  battle  of  free  trade  which 
had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  From  that 
time.  Ml-.  Gladstone  began  casting  off,  one  by 
one,  the  party  shackles  which  had  hitherto 
restrained  the  full  exercise  of 
his  magnificent  energies,  and 
identified  himself  more  and 
more  with  the  progi-ess  of  the 
great  Liberal  body,  to  whose 
exertions  the  working  classes 
of  this  country  are  so  lai'gely 
indebted.  As  he  progressed 
in  political  experience,  the 
distrust  originally  felt  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  towards  the  work- 
ing classes  gradually  melted 
away,  to  be  replaced  by  a 
frani  and  unreserved  confi- 
dence  in  the  earnest  love  of 
self-help,  and  steady  upward 
progress,  which  they  have  so 
often  displayed.  Brought  by 
the  force  of  circumstances, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  other 
modern  statesman,  into  direct 
contact  with  working  men 
— the  very  pith  and  marrow 
of  the  industrial  classes — he 
has  learnt  the  large  amount 
of  kindly  feeling,  honesty, 
and  loyaltj',  hidden  beneath 
their  rough,  plain-spoken  ex- 
teriors ;  and,  possessed  of  this 
knowledge,  he  has  also  learnt 
to  admire  and  respect  the 
men  who  with  their  hands 
work  as  hard,  if  not  harder, 
than  himself  with  his  brain, 
to  promote  the  strength,  ^ 
power,  and  glory  of  their  Cj 
common  land.  The  working  ^ 
classes  know  Mr.  Gladstone,  y-~ 
and  he  knows  them;  and  in  "^ 
this  intimacy  between  the 
two,  this  mutual  desu-e  to  ^ 
assist  in  each  other's  aims  and 
aspirations,  may  be  traced  the 
germs  of  that  time  when  class 
shall  cease  to  war  with  class, 
and  rich  and  poor,  peer  and 
workman,  squire  and  peasant, 

shall  labour  lovingly  and  ceaselessly  with  each 
other  in  carrying  out  the  great  principle  of  social 
progress ;  the  Greatest  Happiness  of  the  Ch-eatest 
Number. 


the  croft,  with  your  maid  Susan,  and  how  he  contrived 
to  give  yon  my  packet  unseen  of  her.  To  think  of  such 
craft  under  a  waggoner  his  frock !  But  no  letter  from 
you.  He  says  tbat  you  looked  well,  and  seemed  happy 
to  receive  my  letter,  and  I  am  contente.  But  had  you 
no  opportunitie  to  write  one  line  1  I  know  how  it  is, 
dear  Hannah  ;  you  dislike  any  artifice.  Indeed,  it  is 
hardly  right  for  me,  who  owe  so  much  to  your  good 
fathei-,  even  the  abilitie  to  write  this,  as  he  sent  me,  a 
poor  orphan,  to  the  free  school, — to  tempt  you  in  this 
matter. 

I  can  no  longer  put  off  telling  you  the  good  news. 
God  has,  indeed,  been  good  to  us.  Little  did  I  expect 
such  happiness  when  I  left  Sudbury  last  May.  That 
morning,  when  I  looked  for  the  last  time  from  the  hill, 
I  thought  my  hearte  would  surely  burst,  and  at  one 
moment  I  was  inclined  to  turn  back  ;  but  then  came  to 
my  mind  what  kind  neighboiu'  Smith  should  say  she 


Tke  Story  of  a  Wood-Carver 
at  St.  Paul's. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  manuscript  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  a  letter  written  by 
an  ingenious  coimtry  lad,  Philip  Wood,  from  Lon- 
don, in  1699,  to  his  "  sweet  mistress,  Hannah 
Haybittle,"  only  daughter  of  Ealph  Haybittle,  at 
Sudbury,  describing  the  means  he  adopted  to  pro- 
cm-e  employment  as  a  carver  at  the  works  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  then  erecting  by  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  and  runs  thus  : — 

No.  9,  Ivy  Lane,  London, 

September  3,  1699. 
Dearest  Hannah,  my  sweet  Mistress, — Pray  God  that 
this  may  find  my  own  sweet  hearte  and  Ij'fe  well.  I 
hope  that  James  Herbert  put  into  your  hands  one  letter 
which  I  sent.  I  gave  him  the  letter  myself,  and  he 
promised  most  faithfuUie  to  find  occasion  to  conveye  it 
to  you.  I  know,  my  dear  Hannah,  you  think  it  both 
hard  and  wrong  to  hide  anything  from  the  knowledge  of 
so  kind  a  father  as  yours.  The  waggon  retiu-ns  into 
London  on  Tuesday,  so  I  went  to  the  yard  in  Bishops- 
gate,  and  waited  for  it  to  arrive.  At  last  I  heard  the 
bells  ;  and  Jim  Herbert,  as  he  turned  under  the  gateway, 
smiled  at  me  pleasantUe,  and  he  said,  "  Wait  a  bit,  yoimg 
chap,  I  have  somewhat  to  say  to  thee."  After  a  while 
he  came  to  me,  and  told  me  how  he  met  you  walking  on 
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heard  your  father  say  about  London  ;  so  I  plucked  up 
courage,  and  walked  very  fast  over  the  Tye.  Dear 
Hannah,  it  is  a  vei-y  sad  lyfe  to  be  alone  in  a  great  city. 
At  Sudbury,  I  did  contrive  to  see  you,  though  at  a 
distance,  every  day  ;  and  I  could  walk  in  the  pleasaunt 
fields,  and  think  about  you,  and  read  Master  Shakspcar 
his  plays  which  you  gave  me,  and  which  trulie  have 
been,  latterlie,  with  my  Bible,  my  onlie  comforte.  In 
the  evening  I  could  pass  your  house  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  your  shadowe  on  your  casement,  or  to  hear  your 
spinnet  sounding  ;  and  sometimes  I  found  the  neighbours 
showing  the  carvings  to  a  farmer  or  two  who  had  been 
at  the  market ;  and  it  was  sweete  to  my  poor  vain  heart 
to  hear  them  tell  how  the  rich  merchant,  Master  Hay- 
bittle, retired  from  London  to  his  native  town,  and 
bought  a  house,  and  employed  a  poor  young  man  who 
showed  some  taste  for  such  matters,  to  carve  upon  the 
woodwork,  elephants  and  lions,  and  other  wonderful 
beasts  from  the  distant  lands  where  he  used  to  send 
merchandise.  Then  all  said  the  carver  must  go  up  to 
London,  and  become  a  great  man. 

Well,  I  got  to  London,  but  no  one  would  employ  me, 
and  my  little'  pittance  of  money  got  lower  and  lower ; 
and  I  used,  for  want  of  emidoynient,  to  go  to  the 
Churchyard  of  St.  Pfuil,  and  w.atch  the  building,  which 
will  certainlie  he  one  of  the  wondeis  of  the  world. 
Suddenly  it  struck  me  one  day,  that  they  would  surlie 
put  into  such  a  grand  building,  carvings,  such  as  I  have 
often  seen  at  Jlelford  and  the  other  churches  ;  and  I 
spoke  humblie  to  the  foreman,  but  they  repulsed  me, 
saying,  **  We  want  no  hedge-carpenters  here."  Never- 
theless, I  went  day  after  day  to  look  on  at  a  distance  \ 
and  a  week  yesterday,  as  I  stood  as  usual,  in  great 
admiration,  a  gentleman  approached,  with  papers  in  his 
hand,  and  he  talked  with  the  workpeople  ;  and  at  last 
his  eye  fell  on  me,  and  he  said  to  the  forem.in,  "  What 


does  that  young  man  want  ?  I  will  not  have  any 
person  about  here  unless  they  have  business."  And  the 
foreman  answered,  "  Please  you,  Sir  Christopher,  he  is 
a  country  fellow,  who  troubles  us  to  give  him  some  of 
the  carving  work  to  do."  On  this  the  gentleman,  who 
I  then  knew  to  be  the  great  architect,  beckoned  me  to- 
wards him,  and  said,  "  Friend,  you  want  carving  work. 
What  have  you  been  used  to  carve  ?  "  Hannah  !  indeed 
you  will  hardly  credit  it,  but  I  was  so  confused  that, 
forgetting  all  but  what  I  earned  my  bread  by  whilst  I 
was  in  the  country,  I  answered,  stammeringlie,  "Please, 
your  Worship,  Sir  Christopher,  I  have  been  used  to 
carve  troughs."  "  Troughs,"  said  he,  "  then  carve 
me,  as  a  specimen  of  your  skill,  a  sow  and  pigs  ;  it 
will  be  something  in  your  line ;  and  bring  it  to 
me  this  day  week.  I  shall  be  here."  On  which  he 
went  away  smiling,  and  all  the  foremen  and  work- 
people burst  into  loud  laughter. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  reached 
my  lodgings,  but  when  I  did  I 
throwed  myself  on  the  bed,  and 
shed  bitter  tears,  and  reproached 
myself  for  losing  such  an  oppor- 
tunitie of  explaining  what  I 
had  done  on  your  father  his 
house. 

In  the  evening  the  good  Quaker 
woman,  whose  back-garret  I  rent, 
came  up-stairs,  and,  entering  my 
room,  said,  "  Friend  Philip,  I 
have  not  seen  thee  since  moni- 
ing ;  I  feared  thou  were  ill  ;  see, 
I  have  brought  thee  some  broth." 
But  I  could  not  touch  it ;  so  she 
said,  "  Tell  me,  I  pray  thee,  thy 
trouble  ;  it  may  be  I  can  help 
tliee."  So  I  told  her,  and  she 
said,  "  Thou  art  WTong,  for  if  the 
m.an  who  is  building  that  great 
steeple-house  requires  such  and 
such  a  thing  done,  why,  if  thou 
really  hast  skill,  it  will  be  showed 
as  well  in  that  as  in  any  other 
matter." 

Her  words  were  comforting 
to  me,  and  I  sat  up  on  the 
be  1,  and  ate  the  broth ;  and 
thtn  I  took  my  last  guinea,  and  I 
^\  cut  out  and  bought  a  block  of 
pt  11  ti  ee  wood,  and  worked  at  my 
mk  continually  ;  and  yesterday 
niommg  I  dressed  myself  in  ray 
be^t,  and  wrapping  it  in  an  apron, 
boirowed  from  my  landlady,  I 
A\ent  to  the  building.  The  work- 
people jeered  me,  and  pressed 
very  much  that  I  should  show 
it  to  them,  but  on  no  account 
would  I  do  so.  I  waited  two  or 
three  hours,  and  then  it  wa.s 
rumoured  that  Sir  CMstopher 
AVien  was  arrived  with  a  party 
of  the  quality,  to  whom  he  was 
showing  the  building.  At  last 
he  and  the  rest  passed  where  I 
stood,  but  when  I  would  have 
gone  forward  to  speak  with  him, 
the  foreman  and  others  woidd 
have  hindered  me,  saying,  "  This 
;  you  may  see  that  Sir  Christopher  is 
But  necessity  made  me  then  bolder, 
and  I  said,  "He  himself  appointed  me  this  morning," 
and  I  pressed  through  them.  Directly  his  eye  caught 
me,  he  beckoned,  and  I  went  towards  him,  and  I 
bowed  and  undid  the  apron,  and  presented  the  carving 
to  him.  For  a  minute  he  held  it  in  his  hand — Oh  ! 
deare  Hannah  !  what  an  anxious  minute  !  and  then 
said,  "  I  engage  you,  young  man ;  attend  at  my  office 
to-morrow  forenoon."  Then  he  walked  on  with  the 
party,  still  holding  the  sow  and  pigs  in  his  hand  ;  but 
when  he  got  a  little  distance,  he  turned  round  and  said, 
"  Wait  until  we  pass  back."  So  I  waited ;  and  when 
they  returned,  Sir  Christopher  came  up  to  me,  and  said, 
"  Mr.  Addison  "  (I  think  he  said  "  Addison  "  or  "  Ad- 
dington  ")  wishes  to  keep  your  carving,  and  requests  me 
to  give  you  ten  guineas  for  it."  I  bowed,  and  then  he 
said,  "  I  fear  I  did  you  some  injustice,  young  man  ;  but 
a  great  national  work  is  entrusted  to  my  care,  and  it  is 
ray  solemn  duty  to  raind  that  no  part  of  the  work  falls 
into  inefficient  bands.  Mind  and  attend  me  to-morrow." 
So  I  bowed,  and  ran  home,  and  my  kind  lauiUady  was 
also  overjoyed. 

This  morning  I  have  been  at  the  office,  and  I  am  in- 
deed engaged  to  do  carving  in  this  most  wonderful 
building. 

I  leave  at  your  discretion  to  acquaint  your  father  of 
this  matter,  and  if  you  would  write  to  me  only  one  line, 
it  would  increase  the  happiness  of,  Dear  Hannah,  your 
faithful  servante  untill  deathe,  Philip  Wood. 

It  is  added. 

The  following  notice  of  Philip's  further  career  appears 
in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works, 
respecting  the  building  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

Philip  Haybittle,  siibpoened  from  Sudbiuy,  Suffolk, 


is  not  the  proper  til 
otheiwise  engaged." 
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Icpnsed  that  he  received  certain  sums  of  large  amount 
IS  per  receipts,  giveu  during  the  years  1701-2-3-4-5-S-7, 
for  carved  work  in  the  Cathetlral  Church  of  Saint  Paul. 
On  infjuiry  from  tlieir  honours  the  Commissioners, 
respecting  the  difTercnce  betwixt  his  name  and  the  name 
3n  tlie  various  receipts,  the  said  Philip  Haybittle  de- 
posed, that  ho  married  Hannah,  only  daughter  of  Ralph 
Haybittle,  some  time  a  mercliaut  in  Cheai)side,  and  by 
the  terras  of  tlie  will  of  his  said  fatlier-iu-law,  he  was 
obliged  to  change  his  name. 


What  We  did  with  Ourselves 
on  Boxing  Day. 

We  who  work  hard,  and  generally  find  that  we 
have  ciuite  enough  to  do  with  oui'  time  and  our 
money,  do  not  have  many  hoUdays.  Five  or  six 
a.  year — Good  Friday,  Easter  Monday,  Whit 
Monday,  perhaps  a  couple  of  days  at  odd  times, 
just  to  take  our  wives  and  little  ones  out  to  have 
a  peep  at  the  green  fields,  and  Boxing  Day,  are 
about  all  we  indulge  in.  A  holiday  is  not  worth 
having  unless  there  is  a  satisfaction  in  it  which 
lasts  the  week  out ;  and  it  is  poor  work  to  lose  a 
Monday  in  dawdling  about,  and  best  jjart  of  the 
Tuesday  because  we  are  mad  with  ourselves  for 
what  we  did  the  day  before,  and  then  be  looking 
forward  all  the  rest  of  the  week  to  a  short  Saturday 
night.  But  when  we  have  earned  a  holiday,  we 
enjoy  it  like  we  do  our  Sunday's  dinner,  knowing 
that  the  leg  of  mutton  and  batter-pudding  are  paid 
for,  and  are  faii-ly  our  own;  and  enjoy  it  in  the  same 
fashion,  too,  with  our  smiling  wives  and  merry 
boys  and  girls  to  shai-e  it  with  \is,  and  no  head- 
ache afterwards. 

It  is  natm-al  to  suppose  that  there  always  will 
bo  two  sorts  of  people  in  the  world — those  who 
make  the  best  of  things,  and  those  who  make  the 
worst  of  them.  At  any  rate,  some  men  who  are 
not  very  clever  at  anything  else  show  a  wondei'ful 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  making  a  holiday  about  as 
great  an  injury  to  themselves  and  as  great  a 
nuisance  to  others  as  possible ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  contrive  to  make 
it  just  that  sort  of  day  which  one  would  be  disposed 
to  put  a  mar-k  against  in  the  almanack,  so  that  it 
might  be  caUed  to  mind  as  a  really  happy  day. 

Now,  on  Boxing  Day,  for  instance,  there  was 
very  little  business  done  anyn'here.  In  the  Lon- 
don streets  there  were  nearly  as  many  shops  closed 
as  were  open,  partly  because  tradesmen  know  that, 
if  they  kejit  behind  the  counter,  their  chief  occu- 
pation would  be  to  teU  dh-ty  little  boys,  who 
teased  for  Christmas-boxes,  to  "  get  out  before 
they  were  tvuned  out,"  and  partly  because  the 
shopkeepers  wanted  a  holiday  for  themselves. 
Some  of  our  men  made  up  their  minds  to  enjoy 
themselves  thoroughly  in  a  respectable  sort  of 
fashion.  They  would  go  to  the  British  Museum, 
or  the  Zoological  G-ardens — show  the  chilcb-en  the 
stuffed  hippopotamus  and  the  gorilla,  the  light 
humming  bu-ds  and  the  birds  of  paradise  with  the 
wonderful  tails,  and  those  great  stone  statues 
which  came  from  Egj^t  and  Assyria,  and  wore 
the  very  things  they  had  been  reading  about  at 
school  on  Sunday;  or,inthe  gardens  in  the  Eegent's 
Park,  to  see  the  funny  monkeys  catch  hold  of 
each  other's  tails,  the  tigers  and  hyenas  walk  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  tlieu'  dens,  and  the  seal 
jump  out  from  his  little  pond  to  catch  jjieces  of 
bread.  After  that  we  would  go  to  the  National 
Gallery,  or  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  Most 
of  us  prefei'red  the  latter,  because  the  pictures 
seemed  a  little  too  grand  for  us.  Wo  know  they  are 
very  clever,  and  cost  a  gr'eat  deal  of  money;  and 
here  and  there  a  sweet  face  of  a  woman  or  child 
peep  out  at  ua  from  the  canvas,  and  the  eyes 
seem  to  say,  "  There  is  more  in  art  to  make 
men  better  and  wiser,  than  you  think  of,  tOl 
you  have  opened  yom-  minds  a  little  more  to 
its  teachings  ; "  or  a  quiet  little  bit  of  landscape, 
with  the  sun  beaming  in  long  lines  of  light  through 
the  twiste^iiranchcs  of  old  trees,  and  giving  a  sort 
of  golden  tinge  to  grass  and  fiowers,  and  cows 
knee-deep  in  winding  streams,  that  make  vis  think, 
"  You,  too,  are  a  working  man,  Mr.  Painter,  and 
yom-  work  is  dm'able  too,  though  neither  of  wood 
nor  u'on,  for  you  have  somehow  preservijd  the 
face  of  nature  as  it  appeared  to  us  when  we  were 
very  little  chUch-en,  and  things  looked  more  beau- 
tiful than  they  do  now." 

But  most  of  us,  as  we  said,  liked  Kensington 
best.  There  are  piotm-os  there  too,  and  capital 
ones  they  are.  We  did  laugh  at  some  of  Web- 
ster's, and  Leslie's,  and  Frith's ;  almost  fell  in 
love  with  the  graceful  gh'l  so  anxious  about  the 
colom-  of  her  wedding  gown;  and  as  for  Tvu'nei, 


it  seemed  as  if,  after  ho  had  painted  the  portrait 
of  Phcebus  Apollo  slaying  the  Python,  he  had 
made  him  captive,  and  employed  him  to  mix  his 
colom-s  for  his  later  works,  so  full  are  they  of  sxm- 
light,  tfll  at  last  poor  Turner  seemed  to  be 
dazzled  with  excess  of  liglit,  and  to  have  floated 
into  darkness  with  the  red  sun  blazing  behind 
him,  like  his  own  "  Temeraire."  But  the  models, 
the  ships,  and  the  machinery,  and  the  astro- 
nomical instruments,  and  the  old  carved  furni- 
tiu-e,  and  the  glass  and  porcelain,  and  the 
beautiful  textile  fabrics,  and  the  school-books 
and  maps,  pleased  us  most.  How  the  boys  did 
admire  the  men  of  war  and  the  frigates !  and 
how  we  did  all  enjoy  the  rest  in  the  refreshment- 
room,  and  the  buns,  and  the  sandwiches,  and  the 
ginger-beer,  and  the  sparkling  lemonade,  which, 
as  it  was  holiday-time,  we  thought  ourselves 
entitled  to  indulge  in  ! 

The  word  "  we  "  has  a  double  meaning.  It 
stands  for  our  own  particular  party,  and  also  for 
our  class  generally.  WhUe  some  of  us — that  is, 
many  thovrsands — tried  to  learn  a  little  while  we 
amused  ourselves,  and  explain  to  one  another 
what  was  the  ultimate  use  and  value  of  each 
one's  special  handiwork,  and  show,  for  instance, 
how  the  great  engines  among  which  we  had  been 
toiling  all  the  year  were  fitted  into  their  places, 
and  what  they  had  to  do  when  they  were  there, 
there  were,  it  is  sad  to  say,  thousands  more  who 
seemed  to  think  that  the  whole  use  and  value  of 
a  holiday  was  that  it  gave  an  excuse  for  getting 
drunk — for  wandering  about  from  one  public- 
house  to  another;  for  "standing  drains"  and 
"  having  pints ;"  for  crowding  and  squeezing  in 
at  narrow  doors,  ,'imong  dirty,  quarrelsome,  im- 
wholesome  sorts  of  people,  who  wrangled,  and 
jangled,  and  smoked,  and  gulped  down  unneces- 
sary and  most  hurtful  drams,  and  said  "  Come, 
now,  old  follow,  since  you  have  stood  your  pint, 
rU  stand  mine — shall  it  be  cooper  or  old  ale  ?  or, 
I  say,  old  fellow,  have  a  drop  of  rum  or  some- 
thing .' "  And  then  they  tumbled  out,  and  said, 
"  Come  along,  old  woman  !  '  Slap  !  bang  !  here 
we  are  again  ! '  Boxing  Day  only  comes  once  a 
year,  missus ;  and  what  do  you  say  to  two  pen- 
n'orth on  the  strength  of  it?" 

More  than  forty  thousand  of  us  went  to  the 
Crystal  Palace ;  and  a  great  many  of  us  generally 
do  go  there  whenever  we  take  a  holiday.  Some- 
times we  go  in  vans,  and  wear  green  scarfs,  and 
cai'ry  wands  and  flags,  which  do  not  at  all  hinder 
us  running  up  and  down  the  slopes,  and  having  a 
joUy  good  game  in  the  grounds  till  the  fountains 
begin  to  play,  and  we  leave  off  to  look  at  them. 
But  that  is  in  the  summer ;  and  now,  on  Boxing 
Day,  it  is  cold  and  damp  out  of  doors,  so  we  keep 
rmder  the  glass  roof,  and  there  we  find  plenty  to 
amuse  us.  The  shrubs,  and  the  hanging  baskets, 
and  the  statues,  the  Pompeian  Coui-t — rather  cold- 
looking  to-day — and  the  glittering  Alhambra 
Court,  the  fovmtains  and  the  fish,  the  big  Egyi> 
tian  giants  and  the  Assyrian  bulls,  are  all  there  ; 
but  there  are  other  attractions,  too,  which  draw 
thousands  to  look  at  them. 

But  how  did  we  get  to  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
how  did  we  get  back  again  ?  Several  of  the  rail- 
way companies  rmdertook  to  aiTange  that  matter 
for  us,  and  in  some  respects  a  pretty  mess  they 
made  of  it.  We  learned  elementary  ai'ithmetic  at 
school,  and  many  of  us  have  got  a  little  way 
farther  by  this  time;  but  it  does  not  requu-e 
decimals  or  logarithms  to  work  the  simple  sum, 
which  seemed  to  be  too  much  for  railway  managers 
on  Boxing  Day :  if  one  carriage  can  hold  so 
many,  how  many  carriages  wiU  be  required  to 
take  a  certain  number  ?  That  seems  to  be  easy 
enough,  but  it  could  not  be  managed  on  that  par- 
ticular day.  Perhaps  Christmas -time  is  not 
favom-able  to  ai-ithmetic;  but  if  oiu'  wives  had 
made  the  puddings  a  great  deal  too  big  for  the 
saucepans,  we  should  have  thought  they  ought  to 
have  known  better.  Yet  that  is  just  what  was 
done  at  the  railway  station.  The  crowds  on  the 
IDlatform  were  the  puddings,  and  the  trains  were 
the  pots,  which  could  not  hold  more  than  half  of 
the  number  who  had  paid  for  tickets.  It  was  no 
use  saying  politely,  "Please,  don't  push!"  or  im- 
politely, "  Now,  then,  stupid !  keep  off  my  toes, 
can't  you ! "  Everybody  pushed  and  fought  their 
way  into  the  carriages,  and  when  the  train  was 
at  last  started,  there  were  two  or  three  hmidi'ed 
disappointed  people  left  behind. 

But  we  got  to  the  Palace  at  last,  and  we  got 
home  again,  though  rather  too  late  to  be  comfort- 
able, seeing  that  work  began  again  the  next 
morning,  and  that  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 


another  that  spoils  a  hoUday,  it  is  feeling  the 
next  day  that,  instead  of  refreshing  us,  it  has  made 
us  less  willing  to  set  to  work  as  we  ought  to  do. 

The  theatres  wore  crowded,  as  they  always  are, 
on  Boxing  Night.  Very  wonderful  is  the  skill  of 
scene-painters  and  stage-managers,  and  many  of 
the  set  scenes  are  mai-veUously  beautiful.  Very 
few  of  the  audience  can  form  any  idea  of  the  vast 
amoimt  of  applied  science  and  mechanical  skUl 
and  contrivance  brought  into  i>lay  to  produce  the 
brilliant  effects  so  much  sought  after  in  panto- 
mimes. But  many  working  men  do  not  like 
theatres,  and  they  have  good  reason  for  the  ob- 
jections they  take.  As  to  the  music  halls,  with 
their  mixtui-e  of  slang,  comic  songs,  good  music, 
tumbUng,  and  gin-aud-water  enjoyment,  why,  we, 
at  least,  think  that  they  are  better  avoided  on 
Boxing  or  any  other  night.  So  many  of  our 
shopmates,  we  are  glad  to  say,  finish  their  day's 
pleasru-e  as  early  as  they  can,  and  then,  with  clear 
brains  and  happy  heai-ts,  lay  their  heads  upon 
theu-  pOlows,  conscious  that  they  have  temperately 
enjoyed  a  fair  hoUday,  and  made  the  best  ■  of 
Boxing  Day. 

COME  WHOAM  TO  THE  CHILDER  AN'  ME. 
[Edwin  Wauoh,  who  is  regarded,  not  without  reason,  as 
a  sort  of  Lancashire  Bums,  has  published  several  volumes 
of  poems  well  deserving  to  be  known  to  working  men. 
From  one  of  Mr.  Waugh's  volumes  we  take  tbe  following 
poem,  already  a  household  song  in  Lancashire,  as  a  happy 
example  of  power.] 

Aw'vE  just  mended  th'  li-e  wi'  a  cob  ; 

Owd  Swaddle  has  brouglit  the  new  shoon. 
There's  some  nice  bacon  collops  o'  th'  hob, 

An'  a  quart  o'  alc-posset  i'  th'  oon  ; 
Aw've  brought  thi  top  cwot,  does  ta  know, 

For  th'  rains  comin'  doawn  very  dree  ; 
And  th'  har "stone's  as  while  as  new  snow ; 

Come  whoam  to  the  childer  an'  me. 
AVhen  aw  put  little  Sally  to  bod, 

Hoo  cried, '  coose  her  feyther  weren't  thcer, 
So  aw  kiss'd  th'  little  thing,  an'  aw  said 

The'd  bring  her  a  ribbon  fro'  th'  fair ; 
And  aw  gav'  her  doll,  an'  some  rags, 

An'  a  nice  little  white  cotton  bo'  ; 
An'  aw  kiss'd  her  again  ;  but  hoo  said 

At  hoo  wanted  to  kise  thao.  an'  o. 
An'  Dick,  too,  awd  sick  wark  wi'  him. 

Afore  aw  could  get  him  up  stairs  ; 
Thae  towd  him  Ihaed  bring  him  a  drum. 

He  said  Avhen  he're  sayin'  his  prayers  ; 
Then  he  look'd  i'  my  face,  an'  he  said, 

"  Has  th'  boggarts  ta'en  houd  o'  my  dad  1" 
An',  lie  cried  whol  his  een  were  quite  red — 

He  likes  the  same  weel,  does  yon  lad ! 
At  th'  lung-length  aw  geet  him  laid  still. 

An'  aw  hearken't  folks  feet  as  went  by  ; 
So  aw  iron't  o'  my  clooas  reet  weel, 

An'  awlianged  em  i'  th'  maiden  to  dry  ! 
When  aw'd  mended  thi  stockin's  and  shirt, 

Aw  sit  deawn  to  knit  i'  my  cheer, 
An'  aw  rayley  did  feel  rayther  hurt — 

Mon,  aw'm  one-h/  when  theaw  aitn't  theer. 
"  Aw've  a  drum  and  a  trumpet  for  Dick  ; 

Aw've  a  yard  o'  blue  ribbon  for  Sa!  ; 
Aw've  a  book  full  o'  babs  ;  an'  a  stick 

An'  some  bacco  and  pipes  for  niysel ; 
Aw've  brought  thee  some  coflee  an'  tay — 

So  thae'll./l'cZ  o'  my  pocket,  thae'U  see  ; 
An  aw've  bought  tho  a  new  cap  to-day — 

But  aw  olez  bring  summat  for  thee  ! 
God  bless  tho,  my  lass  ;  aw'U  go  whoam, 

An'  aw'U  kiss  thee  an'  th'  childer  o'  reaiind  ; 
Thae  knows,  at  wheerever  aw  roam, 

Aw'm  fain  to  get  back  to  th'  owd  greawnd ; 
Aw  can  do  wi'  a  crack  o'er  a  glass  ; 

Aw  can  do  wi'  a  bit  ov  a  spree  ; 
Bnt  aw've  no  gradely  comfort,  my  lass, 

E.xcept  wi'  yer  childer  and  thee. 


Working  Mens  Towns  on  the 
Upper  Rhi7te. 

The  success  that  has  attended  the  establishment  of  the 
workman's  towns  at  Mulhonse,  undertaken  with  praise- 
worthy zeal  in  1853  by  a  private  company,  is  well  known. 
A  generous  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  favoured  the  enterprise  beyond  all  expectation. 
Imitating  the  example  set  by  Mulhouse,  the  town  of 
Guebwiller,  and  other  manufacturing  localities  of  the 
Lower  Rliine,  have  established  workmen's  to\vns.  The 
Industrial  Society  of  Mulliouse  has  pnblislied  in  its 
Bulletin  a  remarkable  report  by  M.  Penot  upon  these 
useful  and  philanthropic  creations.  Doubtless,  a  few 
extracts  from  this  conscientious  work  ara  calculated  to 
interest  our  readers. 

The   plan  the  Mulhouse  Society  proposed   to   itself 
to  carry  out  was  to  construct  houses  adapted  to  the 
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accommodation  of  a  single  family,  and  to  sell  them 
at  cost  price  to  the  working  men,  granting  them  long 
terms  of  payment,  extending  to  fourteen,  or  even  six- 
teen years.  When  the  houses  do  not  immediately  find 
pitrchaseis,  they  are  let.  The  sale  of  the  houses  is 
made  on  certain  conditions :  the  object  of  -which  is  the 
maintenance  of  order,  cleanliness,  and  a  certain  external 
uniformity ;  but  without  putting  any  unpleasant  re- 
straint  on  the  purchaser.  No  workman  is  eligible  to 
the  purchase  or  hire  of  a  house  unless  he  engages  to  [ 
send  his  children  to  school. 

A  deposit  of  from  £10  to  £12,  according  to  the  value 
of  the  property,  is  required  upon  effecting  a  purchase. 
The  remainder  of  the  purchase  money  is  paid  in  monthly 
instalments  of  fifteen  shillings  to  a  pound,  until  the 
whole  amount  is  liquidated.  If  a  worlcing  man  desires 
to  become  the  purchaser  of  a  house  before  he  has  saved 
the  £10  or  £12  required  as  first  deposit,  he  may 
still  obtain  possession  of  the  house  on  the  sole  con- 
dition of  increasing  the  amoimt  of  his  monthly  pay- 
ments until  the  increase  amounts  to  the  sum  required 
as  a  deposit.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  tlie  sale  of  the 
houses  has  always  been  progi-essive  :  of  the  700  houses 
constructed,  614  had  found  purchasers  by  the  30th  of 
August  last,  and  112  are  already  paid  for  in  full ;  and 
many  of  the  houses  constructed  in  1S53  and  1S54, 
during  the  first  two  years  of  the  building  of  the  town, 
require  the  payment  of  but  very  small  sums  to  become 
free  from  mortgage.  When  any  unforeseen  circum- 
stance renders  it  impossible  for  the  puichaser  to  con- 
tinue his  payments,  facilities  for  release  from  his 
liability  are  freely  afforded  him.  This  transaction  is 
always  made  a  pleasant  one  ;  for  the  buyer  is  then 
regarded  as  if  he  had  been  merely  a  tenant,  and  the 
surplns  of  his  monthly  payments  is  restored  to  him. 
As  for  his  first  instalment  of  £10  or  £12,  it  is  returned 
to  him  in  full,  with  interest ;  for  it  has  not  been  em- 
ployed, as  the  act  of  sale  is  always  delayed  until  the 
certainty  of  the  purchase  being  completed  Is  placed 
beyond  a  doubt. 

Independently  of  the  houses  intended  for  sale,  a  large 
establishment  has  been  built,  wliich  is  distributed  into 
rooms  suitably  furnished,  and  let  to  unmarried  workmen 
at  the  low  rate  of  five  shillings  a  month.  These 
lodgings  are  clean  and  wholesome,  and  there  is  a 
common  room,  warmed  and  lighted  in  winter,. to  which 
all  the  lodgers  have  access  during  their  leisure  hours. 

Various  models  have  been  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  the  houses  ;  but  each  is  provided  with  a  garden,  the 
aggregate  of  which  is  a  great  advantage  and  pleasure  to 
the  whole  community.  Each  occupant  of  a  house  can 
gi'ow  a  portion  of  the  vegetables  required  for  his  table ; 
and  if  they  attach  a  high  value  to  them,  it  is  on  account 
of  the  agreeable  occupation  their  cultivation  affords  to 
themselves,  wives,  and  childi-en. 

This  may  be  considered  as  a  public  efibrt  for  providing 
working  men  with  suitaljle  homes.  The  private  efl'orts 
made  in  the  same  direction  are  liappily  numerous  and 
extending.  We  proceed  to  describe  the  paper  factor)-  at 
Essonne,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  type  of  the 
organisation  of  labaur  in  France,  where  the  proprietor 
stands  in  the  relation  of  the  father  of  a  family,  and  not 
in  that  of  an  usurious  taskmaster,  as  is  too  frequently 
the  case.  M.  Gratiot  well  Icuows  that,  besides  the  per- 
formance of  a  duty,  there  is  a  great  advantage  to  him 
in  making  his  work-people  contented  and  happy,  and 
consequently  attached  to  his  service.  What  he  has  done 
to  this  end  is  to  build  a  workman's  town  ;  not  a  sad  and 
gloomy  collection  of  barracks,  but  pretty,  white  houses, 
well-ventilated,  surrounded  with  trees  and  flowers.  Each 
dwelling  consists  of  three  rooms  and  a  cellar.  It  costs 
the  working  man  five  francs  a  month  during  the  first 
two  years  ;  four,  tliree,  two,  and  one  franc  during  the 
four  other  years.  At  the  end  of  the  sixth  year  the 
house  becomes  his  o\vn  property,  provided  he  continues 
to  work  in  the  paper-miU.  A  garden,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river,  adjoins  the  dwellings.  Large,  well-warmed 
refectories,  or,  as  we  should  call  them,  dining-halls,  are 
provided  for  the  unmarried— ^ne  for  the  women,  the 
other  for  the  men.  Large  cellars  are  provided  for  tlie 
storage  of  groceries,  &c.,  which  are  bought  wholesale, 
and  retailed  at  cost  price.  A  market  is  held  in  the  cen- 
tral square  of  the  town  twice  a  day,  which  enables  the 
workmen  to  supply  themselves  with  provisions  without 
waste  of  time.  Gratuitous  baths,  to  the  number  of 
twenty  a  day,  and  four  fountains,  of  a  slightly  ferru- 
ginous water,  of  agreeable  flavour,  supply  the  working- 
men's  to^vn.  An  asylum-school  has  also  been  established. 
The  school  and  the  halt  of  the  contiguous  asylum  are 
wholly  gratuitous ;  the  first  comprises  fifty  children,  the 
second  about  seventy.  Moreover,  adults,  in  very  large 
numbers,  come  of  an  evening,  after  their  day's  work  is 
over,  and  learn  reading,  writing,  and  aritlimetic,  and 
receive  religious  instruction.  A  neat  chapel  forms  an 
important  feature  of  the  to^vn,  in  which  prayers  are 
offered  up  every  evening  at  eight  o'clock,  and  full  service 
on  Thursdays  and  Sundays,  by  the  vicar  of  Essonne. 
Madame  Gratiot  has  her  organ  conveyed  to  the  chapel, 
and  plays  herself  an  accompaniment  to  the  psalms  and 
hymns  simg  by  the  young  women  employed  in  the  paper- 
mills.  A  good  many  of  the  work-people  of  both  sexes 
attend  the  chapel,  and  join  in  the  sciTice. 

Four  Sisters  of  Jlercy  direct  the  asylum,  school,  and 
infirmary.  A  physician  Is  attached  to  the  establishment, 
who  attends  the  work-people  gratuitously,  and  supplies 


medicine  free  of  charge.  Even  in  the  event  of  death,  il. 
Gratiot  does  not  abandon  his  workers.  He  foUows  them 
to  the  grave,  and  pays  the  expenses  of  their  funeral.         ; 

The  paper-mill  of  Essonne  is  a  model  establishment,  in 
which  the  relations  between  employer  and  employed  are 
well  imderstood.  The  working  population,  moral  and 
happy,  dwelling  amid  a  charming  landscape,  is  fuU  of 
health  and  vigour.     Long  may  it  prosper  ! 
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A  Saturday  Sermon. 


If  there  could  be  a  law  restricting  manual  labour  to  six 
boors  a  day,  and  securing  coustant  and  ample  employ- 
ment upon  those  terms,  with  increased  wages  to  the 
workman  and  higher  profits  to  tlie  capitalist,  who  v.ould 
not  favour  it  with  aU  his  heart  1  So  if  there  could  be  a 
law  by  which  disease  could  be  abolished,  aud  the  heat  of 
the  dog-days  and  the  cold  of  midwinter  mollified,  wlio 
would  be  so  iidiuman  as  to  oppose  it  \  Yet,  oue  of 
these  laws  is  as  practicable  as  the  otlier.  All  the  laws 
of  society  are  eilective  only  so  far  as  they  re-enact  the 
higlier  law  of  Nature.  When  they  are  opposed  to  them 
society  pays  the  penalty  of  suffering.  It  is  useless  to 
legislate  against  the  attraction  of  gravity  or  of  cohesion, 
or  to  attempt  to  re-distribute  the  oxygen  and  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere. 

The  laws  of  political  economy  are  not  less  absolute 
than  other  laws.  They  are  not  determined  by  our 
wishes  and  hopes,  but  by  the  actual  condition  of  society. 
The  rate  of  wages  will  always  depend  upon  the  demand 
for  labour.  Capital  will  always  invest  itself  where  it 
can  count  upon  the  higliest  return.  These  are  axioms 
or  indisputable  truths.  That  capitalists  are  often  unjust, 
and  labourers  often  oppressed,  is  true  ;  but  that  fact 
does  not  affect  the  gre.it  law  of  the  relation  of  wages  to 
the  supply  of  labour  and  of  capital  to  profits. 

Therefore,  in  the  legal  regulation  of  the  lalwur  ques- 
tion, we  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  inflexible  laws 
which  we  do  not  make,  and  which  control  those  that  we 
do.  But,  fortunately,  political  economy,  like  all  other 
sciences,  is  capable  of  development.  There  are  truths 
already  discovered,  but  there  are  others  which  may  yet 
be  ascertained.  For  instance,  the  exact  am'juut  of 
manual  labour,  measured  by  time,  which  may  be  mo.^t 
eifectively  performed  by  the  average  labourer  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  climate  and  other  calculable  circum- 
stances, is  a  fair  subject  of  investigation  and  experiment. 
But  when  it  is  determined,  the  residt  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed.    It  must  be  accepted  and  treated  as  a  truth. 

Now  labour  is  a  commodity  like  cotton  or  corn.  Its 
price  must  depend  upon  its  supply.  Where  the  supply 
is  greatly  in  excess  of  the  demand,  the  price  will  inevi- 
tal^ly  be  low — where  it  is  inadequate,  the  price  will  be 
high.  Every  man  can  understand  that  proposition.  Its 
truth  is  not  disturbed  by  the  natural  desire  of  every 
man  not  to  be  overworked,  and  to  have  time  for  educa- 
tion aud  recreation.  Suppo.se  that  the  city  of  New 
York  should  make  a  law  restricting  the  working  day  to 
four  hours,  upon  the  principle  that,  if  every  man  in  the 
world  did  his  fair  share  of  the  work  of  the  world,  four 
hours  would  be  enough,  what  woidd  be  the  consequence  ? 
The  demand  for  labour  in  the  city  would  cease,  and, 
with  its  ceasing,  wages  would  decline.  And  how  could 
this  result  be  avoided!  Would  you  pass  a  law  com- 
pelling employei-s  to  pay  the  same  wages  for  four  hours' 
work  that  is  elsewhere  paid  for  ten  ?  That  you  might 
do,  but  the  result  then  would  simply  be  that  capital 
woidd  emigrate.  Would  you  undertake  to  prevent  its 
removal  by  penalties  ?  Certainly  you  would  not ;  and 
even  if  you  did,  and  enforced  your  laws,  the  inevitable 
consequence  would  be  the  destruction  of  capital.  You 
may  forciljly  compel  a  man  to  remain  in  one  spot,  but 
no  law  can  force  him  to  use  his  sagacity  to  his  own 
disadvantage. 

Must  the  labourer,  then,  be  for  ever  a  mere  dnulge  1 
and  shall  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  who  must  always 
live  by  the  work  of  their  hands,  be  liopelessly  debarred 
from  intellectual  expansion,  the  delights  of  art,  aud  of 
intelligent  leisure,  which  we  call  mental  culture  ? 
Surely  not,  unless  the  world  is  a  total  failure,  and  the 
deepest  human  faith  a  lie.  But  there  are  no  short  cuts 
to  happiness.  The  British  labourer  is  to-day  a  man 
who  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  and  without  any  individual 
responsibility,  defrauded  of  many  of  his  birth-rights  as 
a  man.  But  can  Parliament  legislate  him  out  of 
poverty  and  ignorance  into  comfort  and  intelligence  ? 
The  British  labourer  drudges  fourteen  hours  a  day  for  a 
pittance,  ^^^ly  ?  Simply  because  the  supply  of  Labour 
is  in  that  excess  of  the  demand.  Let  the  labourer  see 
that  iu  this  country  or  elsewhere  he  can  get  higher 
wages  for  a  shorter  day,  and  he  will  come  here.  The 
result  would  be  that  wages  would  ultimately  rise  in 
England  and  fall  in  the  United  States. 

Where,  then,  is  the  daybreak  ?  In  what  direction 
lies  hope  ?  It  lies,  first,  in  the  growing  intelligence  of 
mankind ;  and,  second,  in  invention  and  science.  As 
we  come  to  see  that  the  comfort  and  security  of  every 
member  of  society  depends  upon  the  general  welfare, 
selfishness  will  be  checked,  or,  if  you  choose,  refined, 
while  invention  will  at  once  multiply  and  facilitate 
labour.  The  cure  for  all  socird  evils  lies  in  the  moi-al 
elevation  of  society,  in  the  increasing  spirit  of  fraternity, 
and  co-operation.  And  that  is  as  sure  as  it  is  slow. — 
i  iVeio  York"  Journal  of  CiviUsolion." 


BLEACHING  'VEGETABLE  FIBRES. 
Chlorine  esercises  a  very  destractive  action  upon  the 
coloui'ing  matter  of  vegetable  substances,  by  which  it 
lays  bare  the  fibre,  and,  consequently,  bleaches  it,  for  the 
reason — 1.  That  it  decomposes  the  water  with  which  it 
is  moistened  and  impregnated.  2.  That  it  seizes  upon 
the  hydrogen  set  at  liberty  and  forms  hydrochloric  acid. 
3.  That  it  liberates  oxygen,  which  combines  with  the 
organic  colouring  matter,  bleaching  at  the  same  time  it 
oxidises  it.  This  chemical  action  takes  place  only  in 
the  presence  of  water,  for  dry  chlorine  is  almost  witliout 
action  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  anhydrous  tissues, 
and  then  we  biing  the  action  of  the  solar  mys  to  bear. 
In  this  case  the  chlorme  is  substituted  for  the  hydiogeu 
of  the  coloirred  molecule,  and  forms  hydrochloric  acid  at 
its  expense,  which  immediately  reacts  upon  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  coloiued  fibre,  and  completely  destroys  it. 

An  aqueous  solution  of  the  alkaline  hypochlorites,  or 
of  the  alkaline  earths  put  into  contact  with  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  vegetable  fibre,  moistened  with  water,  pro- 
duces the  same  effect  as  chlorine.  If  we  treat  the  de- 
colouring compounds  of  chlorine  by  acids,  the  result  is 
chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  ;  the  chlorine  being  libe- 
rated and  placed  in  contact  with  water,  decomposes  it, 
producing  oxygen  and  hydrochloric  acid,  which  reacts 
anew  upon  tie  hypochlorous  acid,  converting  it  into 
water  and  chlorine,  and  renewing  the  preceding  decom- 
position. 

It  is,  therefore,  proved — 1.  That  air,  decomposed  into 
its  two  elements,  exercises,  through  its  oxygen,  a  de- 
colouring action  upon  the  colouring  matter  of  the  vege- 
table fibre.  2.  That  chlorine  and  the  hypochlorites 
act,  strictly  speaking,  only  mediately  and  indirectly  upon 
the  decolouration  of  the  fibre,  and  serve,  in  the  bleaching 
only  as  an  element  for  the  decomposition  of  the  water. 
3.  That  the  reaction  of  chlorine  and  the  hj-pochlorites 
upon  the  water  with  wliich  the  articles  to  be  bleached  are 
impregnated,  may  be  compared  with  the  action  of  the 
chemical  rays  of  the  solar  spectrum,  since  these  latter 
decompose  in  the  same  manner  the  water  with  which  the 
said  articles  are  imbued,  by  bleaching  and  destroying 
their  colouring  matter  through  the  oxygen  they  liberate. 

Bleaching  in  the  meadows,  or  by  means  of  solar  light, 
may  thus  be  completely  superseded  by  bleaching  with 
chlorine  or  hypochlorous  acid ;  while,  in  the  latter 
method,  no  secondary  actions  are  developed,  which 
generally  result  in  the  destruction  of  the  raw  material 
itself  v.hich  it  is  desired  to  bleach. 


Netv  Inventions  and  Patents. 

— ♦  ^ 

rjEPEOVED  LAMP  FOE  MINEEAL  OILS. 
The  mineral  oils  known  .is  parafBne,  petroleum,  and 
cazeline,  possess  such  valuable  qualities  as  sources  of 
light,  that  it  has  ever  been  a  source  of  regret  that  their 
burning  is  attended  with  several  great  inconveniences. 
There   is  great  difliculty   in   trimming    the   lamps  as 

I  ordinarily  constructed,  and  they  are  liable  to  smoke, 
and  fill  the  room  with  soot  and  an  insufferable 
odour,  if  the  oils  are  imperfectly  bumed.  The  soot 
and  bad  smell   never  arise  except  through  imperfect 

I  combustion  of  the  oil,  however  inferior  or  iynpure,  even, 

I  that  may  be,  provided  the  lamp  in  which  it  is  burned 
combines  the  two  conditions  essential  to  the  production 
of  a   good   light — namely,   first,   the    development   of 

j  sufficient  heat  to  rapidly  effect  the  volatilisation  of  the 
oil,  and  convert  it  into  a  gaseous  vapour  ;  secondly,  the 
contrivance  for  a  supjply  of  aiu  sufficient  to  bum  the 
vapours  formed  :  we  shall  then  obtain  a  light  at  the 
same  time  brilliant  and  inoffensive. 

Impirre  oil  leaves  a  solid  residue  or  crust  on  the  wick, 
which  necessitates  frequent  trimming  and  renewal,  in 
order  to  restore  the  capillary  attraction ;  but  all  the 
volatile  parts  being  decomposed  by  combustion,  or  con- 
verted by  it  into  hydrogen  and  carbonic  acid — two  com- 
pletely inodorous  gases — absolutely  notliing  will  \k 
produced  of  an  unpleasant  odour. 

But  if,  with  the  abundant  distillation  of  vapour 
spoken  of,  the  quantity  of  air,  and,  consequently,  of 
oxygen,  supplied  to  the  flame  be  not  in  the  requisite 
proportions,  then  a  portion  only  of  the  vapour  will  be 
burned.  The  remainder,  being  conveyed  into  the  atmo- 
■sphere  by  the  current  of  bumed  gas,  naturally  spreads 
through  the  apartment,  and  impregnates  its  atmosphen- 
with  a  penetrating,  insufferable  odour  ;  or  else  a  dense 
and  acrid  smoke  arises,  which  deposits  itself  upon 
everything  in  particles  of  smnt,  or  lampblack,  wliich 
is  a  sublimated  (mrbon. 

In  a  given  burner,  constructed  on  rational  principles, 
we  must  require  of  it  only  the  quantity  of  light  it  can 
properly  supply,  and  neither  more  nor  less.  If  the  light 
be  below  the  normal  volume,  the  carbon  only  is  com- 
pletely bumed,  the  other  vapours  but  partially  so.  Above 
this  volume,  then,  the  other  vapours  are  wholly  burned, 
while  a  considerable  quantity  #  lampblack  is  formed. 
This  is  what  haipens  with  an  ill-regulated  burner,  and  with 
abadlvcut,  uneven  Avick,  or  one  cut  intha;usual  manner 
for  temps  burning  vegetable  oils — ^thxt  is,-^%Tiite  level. 

It  fact,  the  mineral  oils  being  very  rieh  in  hydro- 
carbons, they  dem.and  much  less  heig'ut  of  wick  in  burn- 
ing ;  besides,  as  they  are  much  lighter,  they  obey  capillary 
attraction  more  readily.  Hence  they  exercise  gieater 
differential  efl'ects,  according  as  ciicumstances  happen  to 
influence  them. 
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These  influences  are  .ipparently  very  trifling,  but  their 
efl'ect  is  great.  Thus,  the  borders  or  edges  of  a  flat 
wick,  such  as  is  generally  adopted,  being  held,  in  a 
measure,  between  three  sides  of  the  wick-holder,  while 
the  middle  of  the  wick  is  in  contact  with  two  sides  only, 
it  happens  that  the  oil  flows  more  freely  to  the  edges 
than  to  the  midiUe  of  the  wick,  prodiicing  a  homed 
flame— a  defect  favoured  also  by  the  freer  access  of  air 
upon  three  sides  of  the  flame.  The  le,ast  unevenness  on 
the  upper  edge  of  the  wick-holder,  the  slightest  promi- 
nence on  the  surface  of  the  wick,  a  small  foreign  sub- 
stance deposited  thereon,  a  little  mushroom  —  the 
merest  nothing,  in  fact— is  sufticient  to  cause  iiTegula- 
rities  in  the  flame.  Every  one  who  bums  mineral  oil 
knows  how  diflicult  it  is  to  trim  a  wick  that  will  give  a 
roimd  flame  free  from  horns — the  only  one  that  will 
yield  an  agreeable  and  economic  light.  Many  persons 
have  given  up  using  these  oils  solely  on  account  of  this 
difficulty,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  advantage  of 
this  light  over  all  others. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  overcome  this 
obstacle,  but  none  have  succeeded,  aud  the  only  expe- 
dient found  to  remedy  the  inconveniences  of  trimming 
is,  not  to  cut  the  wick  at  all  when  once  it  is  in  good 
condition.  Therefore,  it  is  burned  several  days  in  suc- 
cession without  being  trimmed,  and  when  it  has  become 
hard  and  concrete  by  carbonisation  and  deposits  of 
crust,  the  wick,  instead  of  being  cut,  is  broken  ofl'  with 
the  fingers,  and  made  even  by  rubbing  it  at  the  top  of 
the  holder,  either  with  the  finger  or  a  piece  of  rag.  In 
this  way  the  wick  may  be  renovated  to  the  same  condi- 
tion as  it  was  in  at  first.  Let  whatever  precautions  be 
taken,  it  still  happens  that  the  filaments  torn  from  the 
wick  produce  points  in  the  flame,  and  cause  the  con- 
sumer to  despair. 

Fig.  1. 


Mr.  Tremccluni,  i\cll  kno\  u  by  his  electro-chemical 
researches,  ofteis  a  new  burnei  to  public  attention, 
which  appears  to  merit  what  publicity  we  can  give  it, 
inasmuch  as  it  radically  suppresses  the  inconveniences 
noted  above. 

Our  engravings  will  be  intelligible  to  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  lamps  of  this  kind.  To 
others,  and  especially  to  the  mere  consumer,  we  have  to 
state  that  the  improvement  consists  cliiefly  in  sub- 
stituting for  the  continuous  wick  a  double  wick  of 
cotton  wool,  G,  dipping  into  the  oil,  and  terminating  at 
its  upper  end  in  two  pads,  each  formed  by  a  tuft  of 
cotton  folded  upon  itself.  These  two  pads  are  formed 
like  two  lips,  between  which  the  tongue  is  inserted. 
Better  than  any  other  phrase,  to  draw  the  tongue  e.x- 
presses  the  function  of  this  tuft.  It  may  be  termed 
alimentary,  or  feeding,  in  relation  to  the  independent 
wick,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3,  and  which  is  the  real  wick  of 
the  lamp.  It  may  also  be  seen  occupying  its  place, 
under  the  same  designation,  in  Fig.  2.  This  double  tuft 
is  contained  in  a  square  copper  tube,  which  is  made  to 
move  up  and  down  within  a  small  space  in  a  similar 
tube,  which  serves  n.s  a  holder  to  it.  The  slight  motion 
required  is  produced  Ijy  the  lever,  H.  Between  the  two 
lips,  raised  to  their  highest,  and  held  open  by  their 
mutual  spring,  the  alimentary  wick,  prepared  before- 
hand, is  inserted,  .as  a  provision.  It  is  nothing  but  a 
similar  simple  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  folded,  flattened,  and 
held  together  by  a  band  of  incombustible  paper. 

The  wick,  as  may  be  .seen,  is  very  short,  and  arranged 
at  the  top  in  the  shape  most  favourable  to  the  produc- 
tion of  a  good  flame.  When  lighted,  a  very  slight 
movement  of  the  lever,  H,  suffices  to  regulate  it  to  a 
given  point,  .and  so  obtain  a  good  light,  the  intensity  of 
which  may  be  varied  within  certain  limits — that  Ls  to 
say,  between  the  point  where  the  gas  begins  to  bum, 
and  that  at  which  the  flame  begins  to  smoke. 

The  range  comprised  between  the  two  limits  is  much 
greater  in  the  new  burner  than  in  the  old  ones,  which  is 
due  not  only  to  the  perfect  form  of  the  wick,  but  also 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  air  is  distributed,  lH)m 
having  access  round  the  wick  and  to  the  interior  of  the 
distilling  tube  in  the  centre  (Fig.  1).  This  anangeraent 
may  not  be  entirely  new,  but  it  is,  at  least,  much  im- 
proved in  the  new  burner,  so  as  to  yield  a  result  not 
hitherto  arrived  at. 


It  will  be  understood  that  the  independent  mck  is  re- 
placed when  used  up,  but  never  trimmed.  And  as  it  is 
made  a  regular  and  special  object  of  manufacture,  costs 
but  twopence  a  dozen,  and  that  one  will  last  a  week 
burning  six  hours  a  day,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
independent  wick  is  the  true  s^jlution  of  the  diflicult 
problem  of  wicks  for  mineral  oils.  It  gets  rid  of  trim- 
ming, of  the  inconvenience  of  the  screw,  which  lets  the 
woven  wick  run  down  when  it  is  too  thin,  and  will  not 
turn  at  all  when  the  wick  is  swelled  with  oil.  Let  us 
not  omit  to  remark  also,  that,  the  tuft  wick  being 
always  of  the  same  length,  the  suction,  contrarj-  to 
what  takes  phace  in  the  woven  wick,  is  the  same  at  all 
times. 

To  these  improvements  connected  -with  the  wick,  Mr. 
Tremeschini  adds  another  no  less  important,  which  con- 
cerns the  safety  of  the  employment  of  mineral  oils. 


Fig.  2. 


We  do  not  admit  that  the  niiiiLial  oils  are  so  danger- 
ous as  frequently  represented.  .Still,  it  cannot  be  denieil 
th;it  they  are  much  more  inflammable  than  the  vegetable 
oils,  and  susceptible  of  taking  fire  at  a  certain  tempera- 
ture, which  varies  with  their  density. 

It  may,  therefore,  happen  that  a  lamp  which  has  been 
kept  burning  for  a  long  time,  may  become  so  heated  that 
a  small  quantity  of  oil  remaining  at  the  bottom  will 
take  fire  if  a  burning  body  is  brought  near  to  it  ;  but  it 
must  be  on  the  condition  that  air  ha.s  free  access  at  the 
same  time.  These  accidents,  however,  occur  but  seldom  ; 
but  it  is  sufiicient  that  they  do  occur,  to  make  it  a  duty 
to  endeavour  to  avoid  them. 

Now,  it  may  happen  that  after  a  long  evening,  the 
oil  being  nearly,  but  not  quite  spent,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  replenish  the  lamp.  Prudence  suggests  the  propriety 
of  lighting  another  lamp,  or  a  candle  kept  some  dis- 
tance away  from  the  exhausted  lamp,  then  extinguishing 
the  latter,  and  lighting  it  again  after  it.  is  filled.  But 
these  precautions  are  not  always  taken,  and  the  lamp  is 
refilled  while  still  burning.  By  pouring  the  liquid  oil 
into  the  lamp,  the  heated  vapour  is  driven  out,  comes 
into  contact  with  the  flame,  and  explosion  ensues. 

The  new  burner  we  have  described  above  is  so  con- 
structed, as  to  render  an  accident  of  this  kind  impossible. 
Wlien  properly  aiTanged,  the  flame  is  isolated  from  all 
possible  communication  with  the  reservoir,  and  the.se 
conditions  remain  unaltered  at  the  time  the  oil  is  poured 
in.  A  simple  iudepeudent  cover  being  lifted,  displays  a 
cup  pierced  with  holes,  communicating  with  the  reser- 
voir, which  is  the  top  of  the  stand,  or  foot.  Into  this 
cup  the  oil  is  poured.  Meanwhile,  no  communication  is 
possible  with  the  flame  quadrupally  separated  from  the 
reservoir  by  1,  a  diaphragm  inserted  at  m  ;  2,  the  cover, 
E  ;  3,  the  base  of  the  reservoir  ;  and  4,  another  internal 
diaphragm,  performing  the  same  office  as  the  wire  gauze 
in  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's  safety-lamp. 

We  are  of  opinion  that  the  objections  to  the  use  of 
mineral  oils  are  now  wholly  removed  by  the  independent 
wick,  and  security  from  explosion  prevented  by  Mr. 
Tremeschini's  lamp  ;  and  we  hope  they  will  receive  that 
public  favour  to  which  the  brilliancy  and  economy  of  the 
light  they  yield  justly  entitles  them.  The  lamps,  as  usually 
constructed,  are  made  much  too  low ;  the  consequence 
is,  that  the  light  sti-ikes  painfully  upon  the  eyes.  It 
may  be  that  these  lamps  are  made  low  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  their  being  upset.  The  flame  ought  to  be  at  least  as 
high  as  the  top  of  the  head  of  a  person  seated  at  a  table. 


Improved  Cotton  Press. — A  new  cotton  press  has 
been  introduced,  which  may  deserve  the  attention  of 
shippers.  It  is  called  Ashcroft's  patent  compound 
press,  and  is  alleged  to  reduce  a  bale  of  cotton  of 
600  lb.  in  about  a  minute  to  between  25  lb.  and  30  lb. 
to  the  cubic  foot. 


General  Infoymation. 

E.XHIBITIONS. 

The  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Woekino 
Classes  Industrial  ExHmmON  will  be  held  at  the 
Agricultnral  Hall,  Islington,  in  August  next. 

The  City  of  London  Working  Classes  Exhibition 
will  be  held  in  Guildhall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
City  Lands  Committee  and  the  Guildhall  Improvements 
Committee.     It  will  remain  open  six  weeks. 

HuLME. — A  Working  Men's  Exhibition  was  opened 
at  the  Institute  on  the  ISth  ult.  Modest  in  its  pre- 
tensions, but  highly  meritorious  in  its  results.  Fully 
four-fifths  of  the  contents  were  the  handiwork  of  working 
men  and  their  wives. 

South-East  London  Exhibition. — This  Exhibition 
will  close  during  the  present  montli  :  we  shall  then  give 
a  detailed  account  of  its  peculiar  features  and  character- 
istics. It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  this 
Exhibition  has  been  exceedingly  well  attended,  and  it  is 
expected  that  the  pecuniary  result  will  be  quite  satis- 
factoi-y. 

Paris  Exhibition. — The  committee  of  the  Universal 
Exhibition  of  1867  has  ju.st  decided  that  there  shall  be 
no  days  of  admission  gratis.  The  charge  will  be  one 
franc,  except  on  Friday,  when  it  will  be  five.  Persons 
who  may  wish  to  enter  before  10  in  the  morning  will 
paj'  one  franc  extra.  The  price  of  season  tickets  will 
be  lOOfr.  for  men,  60fr.  for  women,  and  20fr.  for 
children. 

Soldiers'  Exhibition  in  India. — A  Soldiers'  Exhi- 
bition was  opened  by  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  at 
Poona,  on  the  1st  of  November  last.  It  was  a  great 
success.  His  Excellency  Sir  Bartle  Frere  made  the  fol- 
lowing observations  : — He  said  that  it  was  with  great 
pleasure  he  attended  on  this  occasion,  as  he  looked  upon  an 
exhibition  of  this  nature  as  one  which  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  the  mere  sight  of  so  many  useful  and  well- 
made  articles  .as  were  set  out  in  the  room.  He  looked  upon 
it  as  a  great  step  towards  the  amelioration  of  the  position 
of  the  British  soldier.  He  was  old  enough  to  remember 
the  time  when  "to  go  for  a  soldier"  was  looked  upon 
as  going  to  ruin  by  the  fellow  villagers  of  the  new  re- 
cruit. He  knew  it  was  then  the  opinion  of  many  men 
— and  men  for  whose  opinions  he  held  a  gre.at  lespect — 
that  a  soldier  should  be  a  good  fighting  man,  and 
nothing  else  ;  that  the  nearer  you  lowered  him  to  be- 
come a  mere  machine,  the  more  perfect  soldier  he 
became.  Nothing  was  done  towards  his  moral  benefit. 
Long  service  was  looked  to  as  a  necessity,  and  the  poor 
worn-out  invalid  who  returned  to  the  home  of  his  youth 
with  many  scars  and  a  small  pension,  was  neither  in  a 
moral,  nor  in  any  other  respect,  an  incentive  to  the 
youth  of  his  neighbouhood  to  join  the  ranks.  Many 
present  could  corroborate  his  (Sir  Bartle's)  statements. 
The  first  thing  which  led  to  an  alteration  in  such  mat- 
ters was  the  Crimean  war.  Then  it  was  found  that 
mere  machines,  however  well  they  could  fight,  could  not 
help  themselves  in  other  ways — they  could  not  pitch 
their  tents,  or  turn  their  hands  to  anything  beyond  the 
actual  fighting  portion  of  the  business  :  fight  they  did, 
and  that  right  well,  but  nothing  more.  Now  it  was  to  im- 
prove such  a  state  of  matters  that,  amongst  other  things, 
regimental  workshops  were  instituted,  in  order  that  the 
men  might  be  enabled  to  use  their  spare  time  to  some 
profit.  Short  terms  of  service  had  the  effect  of  making 
men  who  looked  to  the  future  consider  that  while  they 
were  learning  and  doing  their  duty  as  soldiers,  they  were 
forgetting  the  trade  of  their  youth,  which,  in  their  more 
mature  years,  they  would  again  have  to  look  to  for  a 
livelihood.  They  were,  therefore,  anxious  to  leave  after 
the  first  period  of  service  had  been  got  over,  whereas, 
those  were  the  very  men  whom  Government  wished  to 
retain.  Now,  the  workshops  gave  these  men  the  oppor- 
tunity they  wanted.  They  could  carry  on  their  trade 
and  improve  in  it,  while,  in  the  meantime,  they  were 
earning  their  pensions  as  good  soldiers,  it  would  assist 
them  in  their  old  age.  Another  benefit  which  Sir 
Bartle  pointed  o\it  as  likely  to  arise  from  the  regimental 
workshops,  was  for  the  young — the  boys  of  the  soldiers. 
In  England,  who  has  not  seen,  in  a  village,  some  of  the 
sharpest  lads  always  hanging  about  the  workshop  of 
the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  &c.,  aud  having  a  finger  in 
the  work  ?  Here,  where  it  was  but  too  often  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  soldier  parent  to  know  what  to  do  with  his 
son,  these  workshops  were  the  very  thing  ;  and  he  had 
no  doubt  the  youth  would  soon  cut  their  fingers  in 
the  one,  or  burn  them  in  the  other,  as  their  fellow- 
country  youths  in  England  did.  Sir  B.artle  enlarged 
somewhat  more  on  this  subject,  and  then  tendered,  not 
only  his  o^vn,  b\it  the  thanks  of  Government,  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  what  they  had  done  to 
further  this  excellent  object,  and  congr.atulated  them  on 
the  success  which  had  attended  their  efl'orts. 
CLUBS. 
Maktlebone  and  Paddington. — A  club  for  this 
district  has  been  recently  opened  at  the  corner  of  New- 
castle Place  and  Edgeware  Road,  under  favourable  pros- 
pects of  success. 

Westminster  Working  Men's  Cldb. — The  fifth 
anniversary  of  this  institution,  which  is  situated  in 
Duck  Lane,  near  Victoria  Street,  and  is  so  well  known  in 
connection   with   the    philanthropic   labours    of    Miss 
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Adeline  Cooper,  was  celebrated  by  a  pubUc  meeting. 
It  was  the  last  that  will  be  held  in  the  old  house ;  but 
another  is  being  built  in  Pye  Street,  Westminster,  with 
a  lodging-house  to  accommodate  between  50  and  60  of 
the  poor  families  who  are  being  ejected  from  their 
dwellings,  and  are  left  literally  houseless.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  very  poor,  and  there  is  iilenty  of  room  for 
skill  in  adapting  benevolent  effort  to  its  wants.  Miss 
Cooper  has  established  a  penny  bank,  an  enrolled  labour 
loan  society,  a  temperance  society '  and  sick  fund,  a 
barrow  club,  a  cricket  club,  a  labour  registry,  educatioual 
and  Bible  classes,  a  free  library,  &o.  Tlie  club  is  open 
every  evening,  Sunday  included,  from  6  till  10.30,  and 
the  subscription  is  one  halfpenny  per  week. 

WoKKTN-G  Men's  Club  ix  Spitalfields.— A  hand- 
some building,  caUed  the  Bedford  Institute  {in  memory 
of  the  late  Peter  Bedford),  has  recently  been  erected  by 
members  of  the  religious  Society  of  Frieuds,  in  Wheeler 
Street,  Spitalfields.  The  upper  storey  has  been  for  some 
time  used  as  a  Sabbath-school,  and  for  other  kindred 
purposes.  The  ground  floor  was  opened  on  the  18th 
ultimo  as  a  Working  Men's  Club.  A  public  meeting, 
presided  over  by  B.  Scott,  Esq.,  Chamberlain  of  Loudon, 
opened  the  proceedings.  The  chairmau,  and  Messrs. 
Beck,  Taylor,  Stephens,  NichoUs,  and  Hine  pointed  out 
the  advantages  of  these  institutions  for  improving  the 
condition  of  working  men,  and  iavited  all  present  to 
co-operate  in  the  present  imdertaking.  After  the  meet- 
ing, the  club-rooms  were  opened,  and  about  seventy 
members  were  at  once  enrolled.  The  architect  of  this 
really  fine  building  is  Mr.  William  Beck,  of  Finsbury 
Circus,  who  has  given  his  professional  services  gratui- 
tously, and  has  laboured  most  indefatigably  for  the 
success  of  the  undertaking. 

Stratford  Workmen's  Hall  and  Clcb  Rooms. — 
The  opening  of  these  capital  premises,  which  have  re- 
cently been  erected  at  considerable  cost,  and  are  of  a 
most  complete  character,  was  celebrated  by  a  soirie, 
under  the  presidency  of  Sir  T.  F.  Bu.iton,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  meeting  was  crowded  to  excess,  and  the  proceedings 
were  most  interesting.  Alter  tea,  practical  and  stirring 
addresses,  interspersed  with  well-selected  and  admii-ably- 
rcndered  pieces  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  reail- 
ings,  and  recitations,  were  delivered  by  the  chairman 
and  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Atkinson,  the  Rev.  H.  Solly 
(Secretary  of  the  Club  and  Institute  Union),  Ebenezer 
Clarke,  Esq.,  and  others  ;  and  the  meeting  separatol 
after  cordially  passing  the  usual  votes  of  thanks.  It  In 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  be  able  to  say  that  this  excel- 
lent hall,  which  has  cost  about  £1,400,  was  opened  free 
from  the  grievous  incubus  of  a  debt,  owing  to  the  kind 
generosity  of  several  of  the  contributors,  and  among 
them  Mr.  J.  G.  Barclay,  Mr.  T.  F.  Buxton,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Bu-itton,  Mr.  J.  J.  Lister,  Mr.  S.  Harrison,  and  others, 
who  doubled  the  handsome  donations  they  had  already 
given.  There  is  everj-thing  to  inspire  the  hope  that  this 
institution,  which  has  been  so  successfully  launched, 
may  be  well  appreciated  by  those  for  whose  special  com- 
fort and  good  it  has  been  created,  and  in  whose  hands 
its  future  maitdy  rests. 

Whittlesford. — A  new  hall  and  club  has  been 
erected  in  this  town  at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Majiiard, 
agricultural  implement  maker,  and  is  presented  by  him, 
free  of  rent,  to  the  working  men  of  Whittlesford,  for  a 
Club  and  Institute.  It  is  admirably  arranged,  by  means 
of  folding  partitions,  to  combine  all  the  ordinary  rooms 
of  a  club  with  the  use  of  a  hall  for  concerts,  lectures, 
&c.,  capable  of  seating  500  people.  With  the  exception 
of  an  institution  somewhat  of  thLs  kind,  established  by 
Miss  Hopkins  at  Cambridge,  this  is  the  first  genuine 
Working  Men's  Club  that  appeai-s  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Eastern  counties,  which  have  been  rather 
behind-hand  in  this  movement.  It  is  to  be  hoped  Mr. 
Maynard's  liberality  and  the  important  meeting  held  at 
Whittlesford  ^^'iU  help  to  waka  them  up  a  little,  and  cause 
many  Working  Men's  Clubs  to  be  established,  where 
they  certainly  are  much  wanted. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 
WoBKisG  Men's  College,  Great  Ormond  Street. — 
At  a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose  of  starting  a  Benefit 
Society  in  connection  with  this  College,  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  made  the  following  remarks 
in  reference  to  benefit  societies  generally,  which  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated,  seeing  how  much  misery  ensues 
from  not  taking  due  precautions  in  the  investment  of 
savings,  to  secure  a  provision  against  sickness  and  old 
age  ; — "  The  great  majority  of  benefit  societies  were,  he 
was  sorry  to  say,  holding  out  to  the  persons  who  joined 
them  false  hopes.  They  start  upon  Tables  which  are 
framed  upon  too  low  a  scale,  and  make  promises  which 
they  cannot  fulfiL  Siich  societies  were  undoubtedly 
doing  great  injury,  because  a  man  during  the  last  years 
of  his  life  paid  his  subscription  with  a  view  of  secm-ing 
a  provision  during  sickness  aud  old  age,  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  that  they  can  secure  under  the  rules  ; 
the  societies  consequently  break  down,  and  their  mem- 
bers lose  the  money  which  they  have  paid.  Now,  he 
could  speak  from  personal  experience,  because  he  had 
been  a  very  poor  man  in  his  time — he  was  not  rich  now ; 
but  when  he  came  to  London,  a  very  young  man,  he 
was  very  poor,  considering  his  station  in  life.  At  that 
time  he  felt  it  was  his  duty  to  insure  his  life  j  he  did 
80,  and  could  truly  say  that  he  never  took  a  step  in  his 
life  which  had  proved  more  satisfactory.     The  habit  of 


providence  which  societies  of  this  kind  induced  was  one 
of  the  best  habits  which  a  man  could  contract.  It  was 
all  very  well  for  a  working  man  to  say,  '  I  wiU  put  so 
much  money  by  and  take  care  of  it ;'  but  without 
periodical  payments  were  enforced,  he  would  find  such  a 
proceeding  very  difficult.  He  had  great  pleasure  in 
being  present  that  night,  because  he  was  perfectly  con- 
fident that  if  that  society  were  started,  and  its  tables 
adhered  to,  the  promises  contained  in  its  iides  would  be 
carried  out,  and  they  would  never  experience  the  misery, 
after  they  had  paid  for  years  into  it,  of  finding  that  they 
had  paid  their  money  for  nothing.  He  hoped  they 
would  start,  as  saUors  said,  with  '  a  flowing  sail,'  and 
that  the  society  would  prove  a  benefit  to  the  members 
of  the  college,  present  and  to  come.'* 

Belper  Perseterance  Lodge  of  Odd  Fellows. — 
The  members  of  this  branch  of  the  London  Order,  held 
at  the  "\Miite  Swan  Inn,"  have  just  given  an  instance  of 
the  appropriateness  of  the  name  of  their  lodge.  Up  to 
the  present  period  they  have  had  no  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  widows  and  orphans,  and  now,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish such  a  fund,  the  members  themselves  have  deter- 
mined to  make  some  sacrifice.  They  have  agieed  to 
give  up  their  usual  half-pint  of  beer,  at  the  fortnightly 
meetings,  and  devote  it  to  the  widow  and  orphan  ;  in 
addition  to  that,  they  are  about  paying  one  shilling 
each  as  a  gift  for  the  same  object,  and  also  an  increased 
contribution  monthly.  Tlie  whole  of  the  members 
being  of  the  hard-working  class,  their  resolve  cannot  be 
too  highly  commended,  and  all  patrons  aud  subscribers 
to  these  valuable  societies  will  liail  with  great  satisfac- 
tion the  fact  that  the  three  halfpence  per  member  once 
a  fortnight  -n-iU  go  to  the  widow  and  orplian,  instead  of 
being  expended  in  beer.  "  Charity  begins  at  home," 
and  the  members  have  resolved  upon  this,  in  order  to 
make  themselves  deserving  of  the  a.ssistauce  of  a  few 
liberally  disposed  persons,  who  look  upon  this  move- 
ment with  favour.  Nobody  can  over-estimate  the  great 
relief  which  these  societies  afford  to  parochial  establish- 
ments ;  and,  as  it  also  encourages  and  fosters  a  spirit  of 
self-dependency  in  the  hard-working  man,  they  cannot 
be  too  highly  commended.  The  ending  of  the  old  year, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  new,  could  scarcely  be 
signalised  in  a  more  ju-aiseworthy  manner  than  by  this 
instance  of  forethought  and  thrift  in  the  working  man. 

WAGES. 

The  Advance  op  Wages. — A  general  demand  for 
an  advance  in  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages,  to  the  extent 
of  ten  per  cent,  has  led  to  the  holding  of  meetings 
among  engineers,  mill-^raghts,  machinists,  steam-engine 
makers,  chair-makers  and  carvers,  pattern-makers,  silk- 
weavei's,  organ-builders,  plasterers,  colliers,  farriers, 
joumeymen  bakers,  excavators,  and  otliei-s.  In  some 
cases  the  demand  for  increased  wages  was  attended 
by  a  strike,  but  generally  the  workmen  have  obtained 
the  advance  demanded  without  resorting  to  that 
step. 

STRIKES. 

There  is  a  luU  among  strikes  at  present,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  "  after  a  storm  comes  a  calm."  It  is  mach 
to  be  mshed  that  they  could  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether, and  all  misunderstandings  and  disputes  between 
masters  and  men  be  referred  to  arbitration.  This  mode 
of  settlement  has  been  successfully  tried  by  the  house- 
carpenters  and  joiners  of  Wolverhampton.  There  has, 
however,  been  a  strike  among  the  police  at  Nottingham, 
which  led  to  the  dismissal  of  eight  men. 

We  do  not  look  for  strikes  among  our  neighbours 
across  the  Channel ;  but,  recently,  we  learned  of  a  strike 
among  the  velvet  weavers  at  St.  Etieune,  "  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  manufacture  and  the  workmen  themselves." 
The  looms,  which  are  2,500  or  3,000  in  number,  were 
all  abandoned  at  the  same  time,  both  by  the  foremen, 
who  are  engaged  by  the  masters,  and  by  the  hands,  who 
work  for  the  foremen.  No  notice  was  given,  altliough 
the  former  ought  to  give  three  months'  and  the  latter  a 
week's  warning  before  leaving  off  work.  The  motive 
for  the  strike  was  that  the  masters  would  not  sign  a 
tariff  drawn  up  by  the  workmen  in  a  meeting,  and  pre- 
sented by  delegates.  If,  however,  the  workmen  have 
the  right  of  coalition,  they  had  certainly  not  that  of 
refusing  to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  this  view  has 
been  taken  by  the  Council  of  Prud'hommes,  before 
which  several  of  the  foremen  and  weavers  have  been 
summoned.  What  will  be  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
pute no  one  can  say.  If  the  workmen  were  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  soon  resume  labour ;  but  we 
learn  that  they  are  under  an  influence  alien  to  their 
industry,  and  the  present  situation  may  last  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  although  the  majority  of  the  men  wish 
to  resume  work.  Several  of  the  men  on  strike  were 
tried  before  the  police  court  of  that  town  last  week. 
One  weaver,  named  Roche,  having  worked  contrary  to 
the  orders  of  the  leaders,  had  a  visit  from  two  of  the 
delegates,  one  of  whom  told  him  he  wished  he  saw  him 
hanged.  The  law  officer  who  prosecuted  said  that  no 
doubt  the  observation  was  of  little  consequence,  but  it 
should  be  known  that  of  2,000  men  on  strike,  there  are 
1,950  who  want  to  return  to  their  work,  but  are  intimi- 
dated by  the  other  fifty.  One  of  the  delegates  was 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  four  months,  and  the 
other  to  the  same  punishment  for  forty  days.  In 
another  case  three  weavers  were  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  two  months  each. 


WORKING  MEN'S  DWELLINGS. 
This  subject  has  assumed  greater  importance  in  the 
metropolis  than  ever,  in  consequence  of  the  vast  demo- 
litions going  on  in  connection  -vrith  railways.  The 
evictions  are  numbered  by  thousands,  and  where  the 
majority  of  those  turned  out  of  house  and  home  will  find 
shelter  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  attempt  to  solve.  The 
evils  of  overcrowding — always  great — wiU  be  increased, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  health  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. The  matter  has  excited  the  sympathy  of  several 
philanthropic  pei-sons  ;  but  tlie  efforts  to  remedy  the 
great  and  increasing  evil  of  overcrowding  are  but  as  a 
drop  in  the  bucket  compared  with  what  is  required. 
The  bane  and  the  antidote,  however,  are  not  wholly 
separated.  Railways  cause  the  evils  of  which  we  com- 
plain, and  railways  offer  something  of  a  remedy,  by  pro- 
viding frequent  and  cheap  acce.ss  to  the  suburbs.  Let 
the  working  man  by  all  means  avail  himself  of  the  faci- 
lities thus  afforded  for  escaping  the  physical  and  moral 
deterioration  to  which  overcrowding  exposes  his  family. 
Let  him  secure  a  little  cottage  and  garden,  if  possible  ; 
it  will  be  a  boou  to  himself,  and  a  blessing  to  his  family, 
who  will  be  enabled  to  enjoy  those  prime  essentials  of 
life — light  and  pure  air — to  a  greater  extent  than  is 
possible  in  an  overcrowded  towm 

Lambeth. — -A  large  meeting  was  lately  held  at  the 
Lambeth  Baths,  to  consider  the  best  means  of  erect- 
ing improved  and  cheap  dwellings.  It  was  proposed  that 
a  limited  company  should  be  formed,  partly  by  the  con- 
tributions of  the  workmen  themselves,  and  partly 
through  the  aid  of  capitalists.  Tht  success  of  com- 
panies already  in  operation  on  this  ground,  was  held  out 
as  an  earnest  of  the  prospects  of  any  new  association 
that  could  take  advantage  of  the  experience  that  had 
been  gained  in  the  matter.  A  resolution  was  moved 
setting  forth  the  necessity  for  immediate  action  in  the 
matter,  and  recommending  the  co-operation  of  the 
working  men  themselves  as  one  of  the  most  effectual 
means  of  obtaining  improved  and  cheaper  dwellings. 
Alderman  Waterlow  had  shown  how  such  houses  could 
be  made  to  pay.  The  resolution  was  carried,  and  a  com- 
mittee appointed  to  conduct  the  matter. 

Newcasile-on-Tyne. — An  important  movement  has 
been  set  on  foot  here  for  the  erection  of  model  lodging- 
houses  and  cottages  for  the  working  classes,  accommoda- 
tion in  which  the  gi-eat  towns  on  the  Tj-ne  are  very  much 
deficient.  The  movement  has  been  initiated  by  some 
earnest  sanitary  reformers  and  persons  of  influence  here, 
so  that  there  is  every  hope  of  its  being  carried  out  with 
the  energy  necessary  to  success. 

SouTHWABK  Park. — At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Rotherhithe  vestry  held  recently,  a  deputation  was 
appointed  to  wait  upon  the  iletropoiitan  Board  of 
Works,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  memorial,  urging 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  the  formation  of  the 
new  park  for  Southwark,  which  was  sanctioned  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament  passed  last  year.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  has  contracted  with  the  freeholder  for  the  site, 
and  negotiated  a  loan  for  the  amount  required  ;  and  the 
memorial  sets  forth  that,  as  the  level  of  a  portion  of  the 
land  will  require  to  be  raised,  an  advantage  will  be 
gained  by  the  immediate  formation  of  the  park,  as  the 
refuse  earth,  &c.,  of  the  main  sewer  works  now  in  pro- 
gress at  Rotherhithe  can  be  made  available,  and  thus 
reduce  the  eipenditme. 

LEGAL    DECISIONS. 

Master  and  Servant. — A  carpenter  in  the  employ 
of  the  Vale  of  Neath  Pailway  Company  was  going 
up  a  ladder  to  a  scaffolding  erected  close  by  a  turntable, 
when  an  engine,  which  was  being  turned  round  on  the 
turntable,  struck  the  ladder,  and  he  was  thrown  to  the 
ground  and  much  injured.  The  accident  was  owing  to 
the  negligence  of  the  porter  who  had  the  management  of 
the  turntable.  'Ihe  carpenter  brought  an  action  against 
tlie  company,  but  the  Court  of  Exchequer  Chamber  has 
decided  that  the  plaintiff  and  the  porter  were  servants  in 
a  common  employment,  and  that  therefore  the  case 
came  within  the  well-known  principle  that  a  master  is 
not  liable  to  one  servant  for  injury  done  to  him  by 
another  who  was  engaged  in  a  common  employment 
with  him. 

Intimidating  Workmen. — Two  stonemasons  have 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprison- 
ment with  hard  labour,  for  intimidating  and  endeavouring 
to  prevent  certain  men  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Pritchard, 
a  builder,  from  continuing  their  work.  The  Lord 
Mayor,  addressing  the  prisonei-s,  said  the  case  against 
them  of  threatening  and  intimidating  the  men  Shearman 
and  Newton  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  conclusively 
proved,  and  he  should  mark  his  sense  of  their  miscon- 
duct. A  working  man  had  a  right  to  take  his  labour 
and  skill,  which  were  his  capital,  to  what  he  conceived 
the  best  market,  but  he  had  no  right  to  dictate  to  others 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  they  should  exercise 
their  handicrafts,  or  say  to  this  man  or  that  man  that, 
if  he  did  not  coincide  with  him  in  the  disposal  of  his 
labour,  he  should  subject  him  to  personal  violence. 
That  was  a  species  of  tyranny  upon  the  odium  of  which  he 
had  long  pondered,  and  he  could  only  suppose  that  the 
prisoners  were  men  hardly  capable  of  gaining  a  liveli- 
hood in  a  fair  competition  with  men  of  their  own  trade. 
The  witnesses  had  given  their  evidence  fairly.  They 
were  entitled  in  such  a  state  of  things  to  the  protection 
of  the  law,  and  that  protection,  so  far  a  he  could  afford 
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it,  tliey  should  receive  at  his  bands.  He  would  Bay 
further,  that  if  they,  or  any  other  workmen  within  his 
juri-sdiL-tiou  should,  after  this,  be  subject  to  the  slightest 
molestation  or  intimidation,  or  be  tbreateued  with  per- 
sonal violence,  and  would  only  apply  to  him,  they 
should  be  protected.  There  was  a  large  class  of  working 
men  unconnected  with  trades"  uniouii,  who  simply  wanted 
to  eiirn  an  honest  living  by  the  exercise  of  their  skill  and 
industry.  On  the  contrary,  raeu  like  the  prisonere  did 
— what  ?  combined  to  prevent  them.  Such  conduct  was 
intolerable. 

Ti.RxriKB  Tolls  and  Workmen. — A  case  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  workmen  was  recently  decided 
by  Mr.  William  Walker,  chairman,  and  other  justices, 
at  the  Doucaster  West  Riding  Pulice  Court.  A  working 
potter,  named  Shaw,  was  summoned  at  the  instance  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Doncaster  and  Tinsley  turnpike-road, 
for  evading  p.ayment  of  toll.  Along  the  valley  of  the 
river  Don,  which  is  navigable,  large  works  have  .sprung 
uj),  and  tlie  trustees,  in  a  recent  .A.ct,  obtained  powers 
to  place  a  bar  between  Mexbrough  and  Conisbrough, 
and  also  to  chiirge  a  toll  of  Id.  fur  every  foot  passenger 
that  goes  over  a  bridge  close  by.  Large  numbers  of 
worlcmen  reside  at  Mcxbrough  en  one  side  of  the  river, 
and  work  at  a  lar.'e  colliery  and  pottery  on  the  otlier  ; 
and  it  was  alleged  that,  among  others,  a  num  nameil 
Elijah  Shaw  had  evaded  payment  by  crossing  the  river 
at  a  point  higher  np  th.an  the  bridge  in  question,  then, 
w.alking  dovvn  the  hauling-path,  trespassed  across  several 
fields,  and  gained  the  turnpike  again  below  the  bridge. 
As  many  werkmen  crossed,  it  w.as  of  some  importance 
that  the  law  should  be  defined.  It  was  shown  that 
Shaw  had  thus  evaded  toll,  and  had  not  obtained  a 
weekly  ticket,  as  many  other  men  had  done,  for  four- 
pence,  to  give  them  permission  to  pass  whenever  they 
liked  within  seven  days.  The  defendant  pleaded  that 
he  had  such  weekly  ticket,  and  produced  it ;  and  he 
further  said  that  he  had  shown  the  ticket  to  the  toll-bar 
keeper,  at  the  time  he  was  seen  to  be  passing  another 
way  than  over  the  bridge  iu  question,  but  that  he  went 
tliere  as  the  nearest  way.  The  ticket  did  not  contain 
tile  name  of  the  defendant,  nor  was  it  usual  to  put 
names  )ipon  the  tickets  issued  ;  whereupon  the  Bench 
gave  the  defendant  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  dis- 
missed the  information.  They  advised  the  toll-bar  keeper 
to  write  the  name  of  the  holder  of  the  ticket  upon  it, 
and  it  then  conid  not  occur,  as  was  now  pleaded,  that 
the  ticket  could  be  p.aid  for  by  one  person  and  used  by 
.mother.  The  toll  on  the  bridge  has  long  caused  ranch 
excitement  in  the  di.striot. 

PUBLIC   WORKS. 

New  METROroLlTAN  TrjIMWats. — A  renewed  en- 
deavour will  be  made  in  Parliament  to  obtain  powers  to 
lay  down  improved  tramways  for  omnibuses,  also  of  a 
mui'h  imjiroved  character.  The  top  edge  of  the  rail 
will  be  Hush  with  the  pavement,  very  narrow,  and  will 
present  no  obstruction  to  wheels  ;  and  those  adaptcil  to 
it  can  readily  get  olf  or  on  it.  The  projected  company 
will  be  bound  to  maintain  a  strip  of  the  road  seven  feet 
in  bveadtli  for  each  line  of  rails,  although  no  exclusive 
right  to  travel  on  them  will  be  reserved.  The  company 
will  be  competitive  with  the  General  Omnibus  Company  ; 
and  no  doubt  this  itself  will  constitute  a  strong  recom- 
menrlation  to  Londoners,  who  desire  to  supersede,  by  an 
English  company,  the  French  association,  which  at 
liresent  overrides  the  citizens  with  their  bad  draughty 
omnibuses  and  their  broken  promises.  If  otherwise  objec- 
tionable, tramways  would  promote  the  regulation  of 
traffic,  and  obviate  the  necessity  for  demolishing  some 
hundreds  more  houses  by  ruiming  railways  through 
various  parts  of  the  metropolis. — ryitilder. 

Wateuloo  and  WniTKHALi,  Railway. — The  works 
of  this  company's  lines  are  progressing.  At  a  short  dis- 
tance fioni  Charing  Cross  Bridge,  and  between  the  north 
and  sonth  shores  of  the  Thames,  groups  of  piles  have  been 
driven  into  the  bed  of  the  river,  marking  out  the  sites 
for  tlifi  piers  and  the  route  of  the  line,  which  will  be 
nearly  parallel  with  the  railway  bridge.  The  ground 
for  the  Whitehall  station  iu  Scotland  Yard  has  been  en- 
closed, and  a  col!'er-dam  commenced  for  the  form.ation  of 
the  north  abutment.  Kunuing  from  the  station  iu 
Scotland  Yard,  the  lino  will  be  carried  in  brickwork 
beneath  the  tunnel  of  tiie  iletropolitan  District  Railw.ay, 
and  then  imder  the  Low  Level  Sewer  to  the  northern 
abutment.  From  this  iron  tulles  of  16  ft.  diameter,  are 
to  be  laid  on  the  clay  beneath  the  river.  The  trough  in 
the  bed  of  the  river  is  now  being  dredged  for  the  tubes. 
From  the  south  abutment  the  line  will  be  completed  to 
the  Waterloo  Station  in  brickwork,  passing  on  its  way 
beneath  th*'Belvedere  and  York  Roads  to  a  terminus 
near  the  South-Western  Railway  Station.  At  the  cab 
entrance  to  the  Waterloo  Station  iu  the  York  Road  will 
be  the  pumping  station,  where  the  engines,  &c.,  are  to 
be  erected  for  working  the  traffic.  It  is  expected  that 
this  pneumatic  railway  will  be  finished  in  about  twelve 
months. 
.  Cincinnati  Suspension  Bridge. — The  new  bridge 
about  to  be  suspended  over  the  Ohio  river  at  Cincinnati 
will  be  the  longest  structure  of  the  kind  in  the  world, 
being  more  than  2,000  ft.  longer  than  that  over  the  Nia- 
g.ira  river,  and  510  ft.  longer  than  the  Menai-bridge, 
England.  Its  total  span  will  be  1,057  yards.  The  stone 
piers  rise  110  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  bridge,  and  200  ft. 
above  their  foundations.  One  year  is  allowed  for  build- 
ing it. 


Chips  and  Shavings. 

He  who  can  bear  to  be  told  of  his  faults  is  on  the  way 
to  become  a  philosopher. 

"  I  can't  find  bread  for  my  family,"  said  a  lazy 
fellow  in  company.  "  Nor  I,"  replied  an  iiidusti'ious 
miller,  *'  I  am  obliged  to  work  for  it."' 

A  Barnslet  Recipe. — The  best  way  to  prevent  a 
kitchen  door  creakin',  is  to  get  a  servant  lass  a's  a 
sweetheart  cuius  tut  house  to  see  her. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  pattern  now  most 
common  upon  P.^isley  shawls,  ami  which  had  always 
been  a  favourite,  is  said  to  have  been  in  use  among  the 
Hindoos  three  thousand  year.s  ago. 

A  GENTLEMAN  of  the  name  of  Pepper  had  been  thrown 
several  times  from  a  spirited  horse,  and  was  relating  the 
circumstance  to  a  friend,  at  the  same  time  observing  he 
had  never  given  his  horse  a  name.  *'  I  think,"  observed 
his  friend,  "  you  should  call  him  Pepper-castor." 

At  an  examination  of  girls  for  the  rite  of  confinnation 
in  the  Episcopal  Church,  in  answer  to  the  question, 
"  What  is  the  outward  and  visible  sign  and  form  iu  bap- 
tism ? "  the  reply  of  a  bright  little  theologian  was, 
''The  baby,  sir." 

BuASiDAS,  the  famous  Lacedemonian  general,  caught 
a  mouse;  it  bit  him,  and  by  that  means  made  its  escape. 
"  0  Jove  !  "  said  he,  "  what  creature  is  there  so  con- 
temptible but  that  it  may  have  its  liberty,  if  it  wiU 
contend  for  it  I " 

DAILY  WOEK. 
Who  lags  for  dread  of  daily  work. 
And  his  appointed  task  would  shirk. 
Commits  a  folly  and  a  crime  : 
A  soulless  slave, 
A  paltry  knave— ^ 
A  clog  upon  the  wheels  of  Time. 
With  work  to  do,  .and  store  of  health. 
The  man's  unworthy  to  be  free 
Who  will  not  give, 
That  he  may  live. 
His  daily  toil  for  daily  fee.  — C.  M. 

"  Will  you  have  it  rare,  or  well  done  ? "  said  an 
Englishman  to  an  Irish  friend,  as  he  was  cutting  a  slice 
of  roast  beef  off  the  Christmas  joint.  "  I  like  it  well 
ilone  here,"  replied  Pat,  "  for  it  was  r,are  enough  I  ate  it 
in  Ireland." 

The  tears  of  a  family  m.ay  flow  together,  like  those 
little  drops  that  compact  the  rainbow  ;  and  if  they  be 
placed  with  the  same  adv.autage  towards  heaveu  as 
tliose  are  to  the  sun,  they,  too,  have  their  splendour ; 
and,  like  that  bow,  while  they  unbend  into  reasonable 
showers,  yet  they  promise  th.at  there  shall  not  be  a 
second  flood. — Andrew  Marvel. 

It's  hard  work  to  do  nothing,  and  have  too  much  of 
it  on  hand.  It's  h.ard  work  to  collect  a  debt  from  one 
who  says,  "  I'll  pay  to-morrow."  It's  hard  work  to 
refuse  a  good  offer,  and  it's  harder  still  to  be  compelled 
to  accept  a  bad  one.  It's  hard  work  for  many  people  to 
live,  and  doubly  hard  for  some  to  die. 

"  When  I  goes  a  shopping,"  said  an  old  lady,  "  I 
.lUers  asks  for  what  I  wauts  ;  and  if  they  have  it,  and 
it's  suitable,  and  I  feel  inclined  to  take  it,  and  it's  cheap, 
and  it  can't  be  got  anywhere  else  for  less,  I  almost  allers 
take  it,  without  cliaH"eriDg  about  it  all  day  as  some 
people  do." 

Cubed. — The  following  story  is  told  of  the  Reverend 
Doctor  Morse : — At  an  association  dinner,  a  debate 
■arose  as  to  the  use  of  the  rod  in  bringing  up  childreu. 
The  doctor  took  the  aiBrm.ative,  and  the  chief  opponent 
was  a  young  minister  whose  reputation  for  veracity  was 
not  high.  He  maintained  that  parents  often  do  harm  to 
their  children  by  unjust  punishment  from  nut  knowing 
the  real  facts  of  the  case.  "  Why,"  said  be,  "  the  only 
time  my  father  ever  whipped  me,  it  was  for  telling  the 
truth."  "  Well,"  said  the  doctor,  sarcastically,  "  it 
cured  you  of  it,  didn't  it  V 

Be  Something. — Don't  be  a  drone.  You  may  rely 
upon  your  present  possession.s,  or  on  your  future  pros- 
pects, but  these  riches  may  fly  away,  or  hopes  may  be 
blighted ;  and  if  you  have  no  pl.ace  of  your  owu,  in  such 
case,  ten  to  one,  you  will  find  your  path  beset  with 
thorns.  Want  may  come  upon  you  before  you  are 
aware  of  it ;  and,  having  no  profession,  you  find  yourself 
in  anytliiug  but  .an  enviable  condition.  It  is,  therefore, 
important  that  you  should  be  somct/iing.  Don't  depend 
upon  fortime,  for  she  is  a  fickle  support,  which  often 
fails  when  you  lean  upon  her  with  the  greatest  confi- 
dence.    Trust  to  your  own  exertions. 

What  is  there  a  man  cannot  save  and  improve  ?  By 
cnrbiug  appetite  and  restraining  passion,  by  observing 
prudence  and  maintaining  regularity,  he  may  save  his 
health,  husband  his  strength,  .and  thus  preserve  the 
springs  of  health,  as  constant  fountains  of  energy  and 
happiness,  to  sustain  and  cherish  him  under  every 
labour  and  every  hardship.  He  may  save  a  fortune  by 
industry  and  denying  himself  needless  indulgence,  and 
he  may  find  a  pure  enjoyment  in  devotmg  it  to  noble 
uses.  One  of  the  hours  each  day  wasted  on  trifles  or 
indolence,  saved  and  daily  devoted  to  improvement,  is 
enough  to  make  an  ignorant  man  wise  in  ten  years  ;  to 
provide  the  luxury  of  intelligence  to  a  mind  torpid  from 
lack  of  thought ;  to  brighten  up  and  strengthen  faculties 
perishiug  with  rust;  to  make  life  a  fruitful  field,  and 
death  a  han-est  of  glorious  deeds. 


PRIZES 
open  to  competition  by  workinq  men. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and  Con- 
gress, 1866. — ^The  attention  of  students  iu  drawing  at  the 
Institutions  and  Evening  ClasssB  in  Union  with  the  Society 
of  Arts  is  especially  drawn  to  the  foUo^ving  Prizes  offered 
for  botiuiical  di*a%vings  : — "  (237.)  Water-colour  di*awing  of 
any  plant,  British  or  exotic,  natural  size,  with  the  usual 
magnified  dissections ;  to  be  drawn  or  mounted  on  folio 
paper,  and  to  combine  scieutiiic  accuracy  with  artistic 
treatment.  Ist  prize,  £5  ;  2ud  prize,  £3  ;  3rd  prize,  i2." 
Candidates  wUl  observe  that  these  dra^vings  must  be  sent 
to  the  executive  committee  o!  the  Eoyal  HorricultiuTil 
Gardens,  South  Kensington,  by  the  evening  of  Monday, 
the  21st  of  May.  Fm-ther  particulars  may  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  assistant-secretary,  Mr.  Bichard  Deou, 
1,  WiUi;ini  Street,  Albert  Gate,  W. 

The  Architectural  MosEUii,  South  Kensington  Mu- 
seum, W.,  1866. — The  following  prizes  are  now  offered  to 
art-workmen; — For  stone  carving,  JtlO,  £.5,  and  £2;  for 
wood  carving,  £15  and  £5  ;  for  silver  work,  £15  and  £5; 
for  transparent  enamels,  £10;  for  opaque  enamels,  £10; 
for  marble  mosaic,  £10  and  £5. — PartiexUars  of  the  com- 
petitions may  be  had  by  a  letter  to  the  Honoraiy  Secretary 
of  the  Architectural  Museum,  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  13, 
Stratford  Place,  London,  W.,  euclosing  a  directed  and 
stamped  envelope ;  or  of  the  Attendant  at  the  Entrance  to 
the  South  Kensington  Museum. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

*»*  We  shall  he  happy  to  receive  any  information  of  general 
interest  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clitbs,  or  Institutions,  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man,  La  BeJU 
Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Sill,  London,  E.C. 

Greenwich  Ripley,  Derliy,  21st  Dec.,  1865. 
To  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Ghilpin. 

Sirs, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to  attempt  to  express 
the  pleasure  I  felt  when  I  first  saw  your  aunoiuicemeut  of 
the  new  serial  you  are  about  to  issue ;  for,  among  all 
the  periodicals  with  which  I  am  acquainted — and  they  are 
many — there  are  none  that,  in  my  estimation,  can  be  con- 
sidered as  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  social  condition 
of  the  millions  of  England's  toiling  sons  and  daughters — 
none  that  can  be  properly  called,  *'  the  working  man's  jour- 
nal." When  I  say  a  working  man's  journal,  I  allude  to  a 
paper  that  shall  fiu-nish  a  faithfid  index  to  the  working 
man's  experience,  that  shall  be  the  mirror  of  his  true  con- 
dition ;  and  iu  order  to  be  that,  it  must  be  the  vehicle  to 
bear  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings  to  the  world — it  must 
be  the  mouthpiece  for  him  to  speak  of  his  o^vn  experiences. 
Let  the  son  of  toil  speak  for  himself,  and  liis  statements 
are  the  embodiment  of  practical  common  sense,  because  he 
speaks  from  experience,  or  from  observation  of  the  ways 
rtud  doings  of  those  similarly  circumstanced  "with  himself. 
The  speculative  theorisms  of  the  college  -  manufactured 
rhetorician  may  be  vei*y  weU  iu  their  place,  but,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  they  can  never  supply  the  place  of  the  real 
matter-of-fact  stuff  that  you  find  in  the  thoroughly  intelli- 
gent working  man.  I  once  read  a  gentleman's  speech, 
delivered  before  a  considerable  audience,  in  which  he  re- 
verted to  the  agricultmral  labourei-s  of  South  Nottingham- 
shire, and  spoke  of  their  intelligence  and  prosperous  con- 
dition in  the  most  glowing  terms.  J  can  s^jeak  from  actual 
observation  extending  over  a  nuiuVbT  of  years,  in  which  I 
did  not  fail  to  get  all  the  infomiaiion  possible  from  the 
labourers  themselves ;  and  can  statL-  fi'Om  their  evidence, 
conjoined  with  that  of  my  o^vu  eyes,  that  the  statement 
was  a  barefaced  misrepresentation. 

Numbers  who  hsteued  to  that  speech  woidd  go  home 
i\-ith  the  idea  that  they  had  been  listening  to  the  tnxth. 
How  different  an  impression  would  have  been  produced  had 
one  of  those  prosperous  labourers  been  in  the  gentleman's 
place  that  day  ! 

For  the  workman's  -real  condition  to  be  truly  \mder- 
stood,  he  must  be  left  to  tell  his  owu  tale  ;  since  it  is  him 
alone  who  is  practically  acquainted  ivith  it.  I  can  testify 
that  there  are  numbers  of  indi\'idiULls  among  the  opei-a- 
tives  who  are  eminently  calculated  to  advocate  the  great 
and  important  cause  of  the  industrial  classes.  I  could 
emimerate  not  a  few  among  my  o^vn  friends  with  whom  I 
have  become  intimate  through  my  connection  with  various 
hterary  institutes  and  mutual  improvement  classes;  the 
essay  -writing  abilities  of  some  of  those  persons  truly  do 
honom:  to  them.  It  is  to  such  institutious  as  these,  in 
some  measure,  that  I  owe  my  own  improvement,  aa.my 
pai'ents  could  not  afford  to  send  me  to  scliool,  and  I  am 
at  the  present  time  working  twelve  hours  per  day  for  fifteen 
shillings  per  week ;  at  the  same  time  I  have  received  no 
little  benefit  from  your  owu  publications,  mauy  of  which  I 
am  in  possession  of.  In  i-eference  to  the  WouKiNQ  Man, 
if  the  conditions  laid  dowu  in  your  prospectus  be  impar- 
tially adhered  to,  I  am  saugaune  of  au  enormous  circula- 
tion. Coupled  with  the  high  standing  in  the  pubhc  esti- 
mation of  the  source  of  its  issue,  the  novelty  of  the  thing 
will  recommend  it  to  midtitudes  who  would  not  patronise 
it  from  worthier  motives. 

In  conclusion,  I  doubt  not  that,  with  God's  blessing 
upon  your  laboiu-s,  you  will  be  abundantly  satisfied  with 
your  success ;  and  you  will  obhge  by  transmitting  me  a 
few  prospectuses,  of  which  I  shtill  not  fail  to  moke  the 
best  possible  use.  With  best  wishes  for  yoiir  undertaking, 
I  am,  yours  tridy,  H.  M. 

NOTICE.— With  the  present  Number  of  the  Working 
Man  is  issued  gratuitously 

THE  WOEKSHOP  ALMANACK  FOE  1866, 
Which  shoidd  be  delivered  to  every  purchaser. 

ADVEETISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  the  Working 
Man  should  be  forwarded  one  week  previous  to  the  day  of 
publication,  and  be  prepaid  in  stamps,  according  to  the 
following  scale  of  charges :— Personal  Advertisements  for 
Situations,  &c.,  6d.  per  line ;  Working  Men  Institutions, 
9d.  per  line;  General  Advertisements  Is.  per  line. 

The  Working  Man  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishers, 
post  free,  for  Twelve  Months,  on  receipt  of  13s. 


Jakuast  6,  1866.] 
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Weale's   Series.      Catalogue 
ON  APPLICATION. 
OtTTLINES  OP  MODEEN  FAEMING.   By  E.  Scott  Bum. 

Vol.  I.— Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops.    2=. 

Vol.  II.— Farming   Economy,    Historical    and   Practi- 
cal.   33. 

Vol.  m.— Stock,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Harses.    23.  6d. 

Vol.  rV.— The  Dairy,  Pigs,  and  Peultry.    2s. 

VoL  v.— Utilisation  ot  Town  Sewage,  Irrigation,  and 
Eeclamation  of  Waste  Land.    39.  6d. 
The  above  5  vols,  bound  in  2,  cloth  boards,  14s. 
LOGIC,  PtTEE  AND  APPLIED.  By  S.  H.  Emmens.  Is.  6d. 
THE   LAW   OP  FEIEXDLT.  IN'DUSTEIAL  AND  PEO- 

VLDENT,  BUILDING  AND  LOAN  SOCLETIE&  With 

copious  Notes.     By  N.  White.     Is. 
PEACriCAL   HINTS  POE   INVESTING  MONEY.     By 

Francis  Playfofd,  Sworn  Broker.     Is. 
PEESPECTIVE.    By  George  Pyne.    23. 
MUSIC,  Treatise  on.    By  Dr.  Spencer.    23. 
PHOTOGEAPHT.    From  the  French  of  Monckhoven,  by 

W.  H.  Thomthwaite.    Is.  Cd. 
CHEMISTKT.    By  Prof.  Fownes.    Is. 
MINEEALOGY,  with  a  Treatise   on  Mineral  Socks  or 

Aggregates,  by  Dana.    2s. 
ELECTEICITT.    By  Sir  W.  S.  Harris.    Is.  6d. 
HANDBOOK  OP  THE  TELEGEAPH.    By  E.  Bond.    Is. 
AECHirECTUEE,  Orders  of.    By  W.  H.  Leeds.    Is. 
BUILDING,  the  Art  of.    By  E.  Dobson.    la. 
BEICE  AND  TILE  MAKING.    By  E.  Dobson.    2s. 
MASONEY  AND  STONE-CUTTING.    By  E.  Dobson-    2s. 
DEAINING  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS.    By  G.  D.  Dempsey.    2s. 

(With  Dbaisage  of  LiSD,  2  vols,  in  1,  3s.) 
DICTIONAEY  OF  TEEMS  used  by  Architects,  Bnilders, 

Eni'iueers,  Surveyors,  &c.,  4s. ;  in  cloth  boards,  5fl. ; 

half  morocco,  63. 
COTTAGE  BUILDING.    By  C.  B.  AUen.    Is. 
FOUNDATIONS    AND    CONCEETE    WOEKS.      By    E. 

Dobson.    Is. 
LIMES,  CEMENTS,  M0ETAE3.  CONCEETE,  MASTICS, 

&c.     By  G.  E.  Burnell.     I3.  SJ. 
WAEMING  AND  VENTILATION.    By  0.  Tomlinson.    Ss. 
AECHSS,  PIEE3,  AND  BUTTEES3ES.      By  W.  Bland. 

Is.  Cd. 
CAEPENTEY  AND  JOINEEY,  founded  on  Eobison  and 

Tredgold.    Is.  $d.    Plat«s,  4to.,  4s.  6J. 
EOOFS    FOE   PUBLIC   AND    PEIVATE    BUILDINGS, 

founded   on    Eobison,  Price,   and  Tredgold,      Is.  6d. 

Plates,  4to,  4s.  ed. 
EEEenON  OF    DWELLING-HOUSES,  with  Specifica- 
tions, Quantities  of  Materials,  ic.    By  S.  H.  Brook.=. 

2s.  6d. 
CEANTIS  AND  MACHINEEY  FOE  EAISING  HEAVY 

BODIES,  the  Art  of  Constnicting.    By  J.  Glj-nn.    Is. 
STEAM  ENGINE.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Is. 
TUBULAE  AND  lEON  GIEDEE  BEIDGES.      By  G.  D. 

Demp-sey.    Is. 
STEAM  BOELEES,  their  Construction  and  Management. 

By  E.  Armstrong.     Is.  6d. 
CLOCK  AND  WATCH  MAKING,  and  Church  Clocks  and 

Bells.     By  E.  B.  Djnison.    Ss.  6d. 


MECHANISM  AND  CONSTEUCTION  OF  MACHINES. 

By  T.  Baker.    And  TOOLS  AN"D  MACHINES.    By  J. 

Nasmyth.    With  220  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
MAOHINERT,  Construction  and  Working.    By  C.  D.  AbaL 

Is.  6d.    Plates,  4to.,  73.  Gd. 
STEA3I    ENGINE,    Mathematical   Theory    of.       By  T. 

Baker.    Is. 
CIVIL  ENGINEEEING.    By  H.  Law  and  G.  E.  Bnmell. 

4s.  6d. 
WELL-SnTKING.   BOEING,   AND   PUMP  WOEK.    By 

J.  G.  SwiudeU.    Is. 
EOAD-MAKING  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  MACADA- 
MISED KOADS.    By  Geu.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne.     Is.  6d. 
LAND    AND    ENGINEEEING    SUEVEYING.      By    T. 

Baker.    23. 
WATEB  POWEE.  as  applied  to  Mills,  ic.  By  J.  Glynn.   23. 
GAS    WOEKS    AND   MANUFACTL'EING    COAL    GAS. 

By  a  Hughes.    Ss. 
NAVAL  AECHITECTUEE.    By  J.  Peake.    3.s. 
MASTING.  MAST-MAKING,  AND  EIGGING  OF  SHIPS. 

By  E.  Kipping.    Is.  6d. 
NAVIGATION  ;  the  Sailor's  Sea  Book :  How  to  Keep  the 

LOij  and  Work  it  Off,  &c. ;  Law  of  Storms,  and  Expla- 
nation of  Terms.     By  J.  Greenwood.    23. 
MAEINE    ENGINES,    AND    STEAM   VESSELS,    AND 

THE  SCEEW.     By  E.  Murray.    2s  6d. 
RAILS  AND  SAXL-MAKING.   By  E.  Kipping,  N.A.  23.  6d. 
MECHANICS.    By  Charles  Tomlinson.    Is. 
MATHEMATICAL      IN.STEUMENTS,      THEIE      CON. 

STEUCTION,  USE,  ic.     By  J.  F.  Heather.    Is. 
BOOK-KEEPING  ANT)  COMMEECIAL  PHEASEOLOGY. 

By  James  Haddon.    Is. 
PLANE  AND  SPHEEICAL  TEIGONOMETEY.      By  J. 

Hann.    2s. 
MENSUEATION.    By  T.  Baker.    Is.  6d. 
LOGAEITHMS,  Tables  of;  with  Tables  of  Natural  Sines, 

Cosines,  and  Tangents.    By  H.  Law.    2s.  6<L 
WEIGHTS     AND    MEASUEES    OF    ALL    NATIONS; 

Weights  of  Coins  and  Divisions  of  Time;    with  the 

Principles  which  Determine  the  Eate  of  Exchange.    By 

W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse.    Is.  od. 
ENGLAND,  History  of.    By  W.  D.  Hamilton.    43. 
ENGLISH  GEAMMAR    By  Hyde  Clarke.     Is. 
ENGLISH  DICTIONAEY.     By  Hyde  Clarke.    Containing 

above  100,000  Words,  or  50,000  more  than  in  any  existing 

Work.     3s.  6d. ;  strongly  bound,  4s.  6d. 
COMPOSITION  AND  PL-NCTUATION.   By  J.  Brenan.  U. 


Darnell's  Copy-Books.     For 
SCHOOLS  OE  SELF-EKSTEUCTION.  I 

The    first   ten  numbers  of   each  Series  have,  on  every  \ 
alternate   Une,    appropriate   and  carefully  -  written   copies  ' 
in  Pencil-Coloured  Ink,  to  be  first  written  over  and  then  1 
imitatc'l,  the  remaining  numbers  having  Black  Head-lines 
for   imitation  only,  tJta  mhoU  gradtuiUy  adcaiicin(j  from  the 
simple  stroke  to  a  superior  smaU  iiand.  | 

Large  Post.  Sixteen  Numbers.    6d.  each. 

Foolscap,  Twestt-focu  Ncjibers.    3d.  each. 

Foolscap,  Cream  Paper,  Marble  Covers,  4d.  each. 

**For  teaching  writing  I  would  recommend  the  use  of 
Darnell's  Copy-Books.  I  have  noticed  a  marked  iniprove- 
ment  wherever  they  have  been  used." — Report  of  J/«'.  3faye 
(N.  S.  Organher  of  Schooh)  to  the  Worcester  Diocesan  Bo>ird 
o/Ediiciiioii. 

•«•  Specimens  of  other  SerieB,  with  Leaves  and  Contents, 
sent  post  free  on  appUcalaon. 

Griffith  &  Farran',  Comer  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  [13 

J_J     FooU:cap  8vo.    Cloth  boards.    Pp.  560.    330  Wood- 
cuts.   Price  33.  6d- 

London:  Willi.vm  SIacistosh,  2t  Paternoster  Row  ; 
Yarty  3c  Cox,  Educational  Repository,  3,  Adelaide  Street, 
Sitraud. ■_ [5 

lu  a  few  days  will  be  ready,  price  Is.  6d. 

^he  Working:  Man  and  the 


'aker's  Scientific  Class-Book. 


X  FRA^'CHISE. 

By  Frederick  D£>-ison  ilACitiCE,  M.A. 
Alexasdek  Sxhahax,  liS.  Strand,  Loudon,  and  sold  by  all 
Booksellers  and  Newsagents.  [20 

TOUR   CARD,  SIR  ? 

A  Card  Plate,  including  50 
Ivory  Cards,  with  yonr  Name  ele§:antly  Engrared. 
Ladicj'  or  Gents'  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Is.  -id.  in  stamps 
to  W.  F.  GOOD.  Engraver,  kc,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  Hull. 

N.B.—Tbis  includes  the  Plate,   Engraving,   Cards,   and 
Printing. 


OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  FACES. 

A  Pack  of  the   New  Design 
Shakesperian  Domino  Cards  ;  50  Ivory  Cards,  with 
your  Name  elegantly  Engraved  thereon ;  a  Plato,  with  your 
i  Name  and  Address  Engraved  for  Trunk  or  Box,  .tc. ;  and  a 
I  Seal,  with  your  Initials  Engraved — the  whole  for  3s.,  post 
free,  by  W,  F.  GOOD,  Engraver  and  Printer,  8,  Bishop 
Lane,  HulL 


Royal    Insurance    Company. 
Head  Offices  : 
LONDON:    EOT  AX    INSUEANCE    BUILDINGS, 
L03IBAED  STEEET. 
LITEEPOOL :    EOTAL    INSUEANCE    BUILDINGS, 
NOETH   JOHN   STEEET. 
Tofol  Anniud  Rctenue  £j;ce«U  £600,000. 
Acatmtifatc'l  Funds  in  Hand  over  £1,160,000. 
FIBE    DEPAETMENT. 
The  Eeceipt  of  Fire  PREsmms  has  progressed  as  follows  : — 

1856 £151,733  I  1860 £262,978 

1858 196,148  I  1862 300,690 

Wlile  for  lS6i  they  amounted  to  £4015,403. 
The  KOYAL  INSUEANCE  COMPANY  has  invariably 
been  distinguished  for  its  promptitude  and  liberality  in  the 
settlement  of  claims. 

LIFE    DEPAETMENT. 
The  rapid  progress  and  position  of  this  Branch  -will  be 
best  shown  by  the  foEowing  statement  of  the  New  Life 
Business  effected  for  the  yeai-s 

>■  et  Sum  AsEored 
on  New  Policies  after  Ket  Premium, 

deducting  (joarantcea. 

1860 £449,24116    i   £15,079  17  10 

1861 521,191  17    0  16,627  18    0 

1862 701,427  15    3  22,333  13    2 

1863 752,546  18  10  24.069  12    8 

1864. 1,014,897  U    5  32,708  10    7 

Large  Life  Bonuses  every  Five  Years.  Those  hitherto 
allotted  have  been  the  largest  ever  contkiuously  given  by 
any  Company. 

Security  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Branches, 
Capita!,  £2,000,000. 
PEECT  M.  DOVE,  Manager  and  Actuary. 
JOHN  B.  JOHNSTO.V,  Secretary  in  London. 
♦,*  The  EOTAL  INSUEANCE  COMPANY  will  give  its 
clients  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  Eeduction 
of  t'l**  D".tv  on  Fire  Insurances. 

Hercules  Fire,  Life,  and 
MAEINE  INSUEANCE  C03IPANT,  LIMITED. 
OFFICES:  2.5,  COENHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 
CAPITAL,  ioOO.OOO. 
The  oldest  Non-tariff  Fire  OflSce.    Special  advantages  in 
the  Life  Department.      For  full  particulars,  see  general 
Prospectus. 

SAMUEL  J.  SHEUBB,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


A 


New  and   Amusing   Card 

~  •      ■"  ~    "      by  Post,  "■  ~ 


Four 


Game    Price  6d.  per  Pack 

Packs,  Post  Free,  for  Is.  8d. 

^^    SHAKESPEEIAN    DOMINO    CARDS. 

Sent  to  anv  address,  on  receipt  of  amount  in  Stamps,  by 
W.  F.  GOOD,  Engraver  and  Printer,  HiUl.  [3 


LEATHEE,    CLOSED    UPPEE3,  AND    SHOE    MEE- 

CEEY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

1   ,     chant,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  cheapest  stocks  in  I/Ondon. 

Prime  361b.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d,  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seal-,  43.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d,,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8-1,  2s.  Scotch  hides,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  20  lbs.  clean 
Eughsh  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs,  direct  &om  the 
loom.  Patterns  on  receipt  of  6  stamps. 
Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  No.  21  best 
plates,  OS.  6d.  per  gross.  French  and  steel,  Tibs,  for 
Is.  id,  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon.  Copper  toes,  2s.  2d. 
per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  23.  per  pair.  Iron  feet, 
14s,,  16s.,  18s.  per  doz. ;  with  stand  complete,  ltd,  Scotch 
hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  —  L  W,  McLELLAN,  LimbetJt 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  London,  S. 

A  hberal  discount  to  all  purchasers  over  £1.  [1 


Perpetual     Investment     and 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
37,    NEW    BEIDGE    STEEET,    LONDON,    E.C. 
M  O  X  E  Y, 
In  large  or  small  sums,  ready  to  be  advanced  upon  security 
of  Freehold,  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Property,  repayable 
either  in  one  sum  or  by  periodical  instalments.  The  amount 
advanced  since  May,  1861,  exceeds 

HALF    A    MILLION     STERLING. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, or  will  be  sent  by  post.    Apply  to 

JOHN  EDWAED  TEESIDDEE,  Secretary.    [2:5 

joshua'eogees's  universal 

Prize  Shilling  Box  of  Water 
COLOUES,  with  practical  directions  for  use ;  po.-^t 
,  free.  22  stamps. 

i  PEIZE  NINEPEXNY  BOS  OF  WATEE  COLOUES. 
I  post  free,  19  stamps.  PEIZE  NINEPENNY  BOX  OF 
;  DEAWING    PENCILS,   post  free,  17  stamps.      PEN"NY 

SUPERFINE  WATEE  COLOUES;  a  sample  and  list,  post 

free,  2  stamps. 
!      No  articles  are  Genuine  unless  mai-ked  JOSHUA EOGEES, 
I  13,  PAVEMENT,  FINSBUEY  SQUAEE,  LONDON,  whore 

tliey  are  sold ;  and  all  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Colouimcu, 

Fancy  Eepositories,  &c.  [2J 


/'"^hlorodyne, 

V y  EICHAED  FE 


THE   ORIGINAL 

invented 


by 


_  RICHARD  FREEiTAN,  Pharmaceutist 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Whooping- 
Coughs,  Asthma,  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Diarrhoea,  Spasms, 
Neuralgia,  immediately  relieved,  and  most  cases  cured,  by 
FREEMAN'S  ORIGINAL  CHLORODYNE. 

It  is  largely  employed  in  hospital  and  private  practice  by 
the  highe.>t  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  as  a  remedy 
of  intrinsic  value  in  the  above  diseases-  In  tropical 
eluuates  it  is  used,  par  excellence,  as  the  remedy  in  Cholera, 
Diarrhoea,  and  Dysentery. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Rassell  graciously  transmitted  to 
Mr.  R.  Freeman,  the  Inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  the  foUov.-iu-^ 
extract  of  a  despatch  from  Acting-Consul  Webb,  duttd 
Manilla,  September  17,  ISGl :— " The  remedy  most  efficacious 
in  its  effects  (in  Epidemic  Cholera)  is  found  to  be  Chloro- 
dyne, and  with  a  small  quantity  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Burke 
I  have  saved  several  lives." 
yumerous  Testimonials  from  Vie  most  en\inent  Memlera  of  Vuc 

Medical  Profession  enclosed  icilh  each  Bottle. 
Manufactured  by  the   Inventor,  RICHARD  FREEMAN, 

70,  Eenningten  Park  Road,  London,  S. 
Sold  in  Bottles,  ^oz..  Is.  l^d. ;  and  l^oz.,  23.  9d.  each,  by  all 
Chemists. 
Caution. — Beware  of  Spurious  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 
The  genuine  has  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  out- 
side each  hottle, 

"FREEMAN'S    OEIGINAl  CHLOEODYITE." 

/Sc  u  t  t'ersiiadt^d  to  lit>j  any  Suhs*ihite.  [2 


£400 


without    Interest  for 


C7^  J-\J\J  TEN  TEARS.  Fourth  Camden  Co-opera - 
tlTe  Building  Society,  Camden  Hall,  King  Street,  Camden 
Town.  Weekly  Subscriptions  Is.  per  share.  Every  Wo  l- 
nesday  evening.  500  Shares  already  issued.  Rules  4d.  X'> 
entrance  fee. 
H,  HiKST,  Secretary,  26,  Spencer  Street,  Goswell  Boa^l,  [9 


W 


alker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 

Street,  Comer  of  Seymour  Place,  Marylebone, 
Hats  in  all  shapes  from  3s.  Gd.  to  18s.  each. 

Tft«  Trade  Supplied.  [lu 


A  Pint  of  Good  Family  Hair 
WASH  FOE  SIXPENCE  ! ! ! 
Ingredients  for  the  above  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  Six 
Stamps,  by  H.  Lloyd,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Dawlish.  [21 

MONEY  AND  TIME  SAVED  BY  TAKING 

Turner's     Tamarind    Cough 
EMULSION .    For  Affections  of  the  Throat,  l.'m;?, 
or  Chest.    Is.  l^d  and  2s.  9d.  per  bottle. 
BAKCI.AY  and  Soss,   Bauies   and   Co.,  or   any  respectaUe 
Chemist  in  the  Kingdom.  [l.*:! 


ViRTTii  BaorHSES  asd  Co.,  1,  Amkh  Corbib,  Losdos.  [4 


A  Good  Family  Medicine 
CHEST,  with  a  prudent  use,  has  saved  many  a  hfe ; 
and  yet  we  think  the  idea  might  be  improved  upon,  and 
reauce  i  to  a  more  simple  form.  Take  some  good  compound, 
such  as  Cockle's  Antibilious  Pills,  and  we  find  that  the 
desired  end  may  be  obtained  without  scales  and  weights, 
or  little  mysterious  compartments  and  enchanted  bottles 
with  crystal  !^t  cppers.  Others  might  be  used,  but  Cockle's 
Pills,  as  te.sted  by  many  thousands  of  persons,  and  found  to 
answer  their  purpose  so  well,  may  be  set  down  as  the  best. 
^^bscrver,  [8 


THE  "CITY"  HAT  COMPANY'S 

Only  retail  address  is  109  and 
110,  Sboe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street 

Tbe  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats Ss.  6d.  each, 

Superfine  quality  6s.  6d.      „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    „      fl6 


Sa\vyer's  Patent  Furnace  and 
FIRE  BARS.  These  Bars  are  adapted  to  all  Boilers 
for  Generating  Steam.  They  are  economical,  more  durable, 
and  afford  a  superior  draught  for  the  combustion  of  Fuel 
Models  of  th^  Patent  Bars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Inventor  and  Patentee, 

T.  Sawt£b,  55,  Forston  St.  New  North  Eoad,  London,  N. 

[10 
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THE   WORKING   MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Jamdabt  6,  1866. 


METBOPOLITAN   AND   PROVINCIAL  WOEKDJa 

CLASSES' 

Industrial  Exhibition,  to   be 
held  at  the  AGEICULTUEAL  HALL,  LONDON,  in 
the  Autumn  o£  1866. 

PATEONS  AND  GUAEANTOES  (First  List). 
The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  ol  Shaftesbury,  E.G. 
The  Eifc'ht  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 
The  Ei(;ht  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.  Leicester,  N. 
Lord  Burghley,  M.P.  Northampton,  S. 
H.  Barnett,  Esq.,  M.P.  'Woodslook. 
G.  E.  Barry,  Esq.,  M.P.  Cork. 
Eight  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.P.  Marylebone. 
Eight  Hon.  W.  Cowper.  M.P.  Hertford. 
W.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  M.P.  Derby. 
W.  Hai-t  Dyke,  Esq.,  M.P.  West  Kent. 

B.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  M.P.  Middlesex. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  Bart.,  M.P.  Preston. 

Lieut.-Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.  Bath. 

W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.P.  North  Derbyshire. 

George  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.  York. 

Alderman  Lusk,  M.P.  Finsbury. 

A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.P.  Berwick. on-Tweed. 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.  Nottingham. 

C.  W.  Martin,  Esq..  M.P.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 
Mojor-Gen.  Sir  H.  C.  Kawliuson,  M.P.  Frome. 

C.  S.  Eead,  Esq.,  M.P.  East  Norfolk. 
C.  Schreiber,  Esq.,  M.P.  Cheltenham. 
Osborne  Stock,  Esq.,  M.P.  Carlow. 
G.  H.  Whalley,  Esq.,  M.P.  Peterborough. 


J.  Claydon,  Esq.,  Mayor  of 
Saflron  "VValdeli,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
tural  Hall  Company. 

C.  Comfort,  Esq. 

J.  Druce,  Esq. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq. 

E.  Garratt,  Esq. 


Mayoi 


J.  Giblett,  Esq. 
J.    Howard,    Esq. 

of  Bedford. 
R.  Leeds,  Esq. 
F.  Lycett,  Esq. 
T.  Eudkin,  Esq.,  C.C. 
J.      Shuttleworth,      Esq., 

Deputy  Chairman  A. H.C. 


TO    EXHIBITORS. 
Conti-ibutions  of  Skilled  Workmanship  or  Amateur  Pro- 
ductious  will  be  accepted  from  all  i^arts  of  London,  the 
Provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

PRIZES, 
regulated  in  value  according  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, will  be  awarded  for  the   most  meritorious  pro- 
ductions. 

THE   SALE   OF   ARTICLES 
exhibited  will  be  especially  encouraged,  and  the  price,  if 
desii'ed,  may  be  affixed  to  the  objects.     An  office  will  be 
opened  in  the  building  for  the  transaction  of  this  business. 

THE   GREAT   HALL, 
the  largest  in  London,  will  be  litted  up  for  the  display  of 
industrial  objects,  no  charge  being  made  to  exhibitors  for 
occupying  space. 
SMALL  WORKSHOPS,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
STEAM   POWER, 
will  be  fitted  up  round  the  building.      These  will  be  let, 
under  special  arrangement,  to  persons  wlio  may  desire  to 
mauufactui-e  and  sell  articles  during  the  Exhibition. 

THE   MINOR   HALL 
will  be  fitted  up  as  a  Picture  Gallery  and  Fine  Arts  Court, 
furnished  with  chairs  and  tables,  and  supplied  with  the 
Daily  Papers,  Magazines,  &c.,  for  the  accouuuodation  of 
visitors  during  the. day. 

■   A   LECTURE   HALL 
will  be  constructed,  capable  of  accommodating  about  3,000 
persona.    This  will  be  devoted  to  the  following,  among  other 
IJurposes : —  • 

LECTURES. 
The  delivery  of  a  series  of  lectures  upon  subjects  of  inte- 
rest, in  harmony  with  the  object  of  the  Exhibition. 
CONVERSAZIONE,  &c. 
It  is  contemplated  to  grant  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Hall 
to  Trade  and  other  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  enabhug 
workmen  to  invite  employers  or  friends  to  conversationrd 
meetings ;  also,  under  special  conditions,  to  Amateur  Musi- 
cal Associations. 

FLOWER   SHOW. 

Facilities  will  be  afforded  for  holding  a  Flower  Show,  in 

connection  with  the  various  existing  Amateur  Horticultural 

Societies  in  the  Metropolis.  Early  application  from  societies 

is  solicited. 

A   TEMPORARY   GARDEN. 

It  is  contemplated  to  lay  out  a  space  of  open  ground 

adjoining  the  Hall  as  a  small  garden.    This  will  aft'ord  au 

opportunity  for  the  proper  exhibition  of  terra  cotta  borders, 

rutitic  Stiats,  &c. 

SCHOOLS. 
It  is  intended  to  invite  the  whole  of  the  school  children 
in  the  Metropolis  and  adjacent  districts  to  a  free  inspection 
of  the  Exhibition. 

CHORAL   SOCIETIES 
have  already  offered  their  services,  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  several  very  numerous  musical  gatherings, 
Bimilar  to  those  which  attracted  so  much  notice  during  the 
Exhibition  of  1864. 
^  ART   AND   INDUSTRIAL   UNION. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  articles  which  Exhibitors 
may  desire  to  dispose  of,  application  will  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  special  authority  to  legalise  the  issue  of 
shares  in  the  same  manner  as  that  adopted  by  the  various 
art  unions  now  in  existence. 

FORMS   OP  APPLICATION   FOR  SPACE 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  7,  Birchmore  Terrace, 
Cardiugton  Street,  Hampstead  Eoad,  Loudon,  N.W.,  or  by 
apphcation  to  the  following 

HONORARY  A&ENTS. 
Birmingham — Mr.  Christie  &  Mr,  Richards,  the  Free  Library. 
Canidm  Tow*— Mr.  Weston,  78,  Camden  Street;  and  Mr. 

Porter,  Upper  College  Grove. 
Clerkenwell — Mr.  Linfoot,  21,  Sidney  Street,  Goswell  Road. 
Daventry  and  Weedon — Mr.  Bird,  Weedon. 
iJept/ord—yiv.  Dunham,  3,  Woodpecker  Lane,  New  Cross. 
Dublin— E.  H.  Wadge,  Esq.,  12,  Grafton  Street. 
ffolborn—Mr.  Aldi-ed,  38,  Fetter  Lane. 

Holloipay—Mx .  Mummery,  5,  Railway  Place;  and  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, 80,  Sussex  Road,  Seven  Sisters  Road. 
IIoxton—Mx.  Morgan,  195,  New  North  Road. 
JJaH—'mr.  Scotter,  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Railway  Station, 

Hull 
JsHngton—Mx.  Healey,  Cooperage,  Islington  Green. 
Zjambeth — Mr.  Burgess,  4,  Upper  Marsh. 
Manchester— "iSs.  Hoigh,  Workman's  Institute,  220,  City  Road. 
Plymouth—TilLt,  Wright,  Workmen's  Aasooiationj  Catherine 

Street. 
PorUmouth—^x.  Cook,  Borough  Workmen's  Club, 
ifiU,  John'i  fTeod.— Mr.  Bumham,  8,  Ordnance  Boad. 
fTorHfVt^n-^Mr.  A.  Maokie,  Gmriian  Office.  [12 


NEW   ZEALAND   AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Fausages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany's  EegTilar  Semi-Monthly  Lines  of  Clipper 
Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 

MELBOURNE   LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

General  Butler 2,200  A  1    December  21. 

P.  G.  Blanchard  2,300  3/3     January  7. 

■WiUiam  Leavitt    2,300  A  1    January  21, 

Stafibrdshire 2,400  A  1    February  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £711b.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Paesengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Buiton  Castle  1,800  A  1   13  yrs.    December  25. 

Weatburn  1,500  A  1    January  11. 

Lady  Octavia 2,000  A  1    January  25. 

ADELAIDE   LINE. 
1,200  A  1   12  yrs,    December. 


AUCKLAND   LINE. 
Queen  of  the  North  1,800  A  1   13  yrs.    December  20. 

PEEE  GRANTS  OP  POBTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magnificent  CUpper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  own  passage  money.  ASSISTED  PASSAGES  are 
also  oflFered. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Euabine  (S.S.)  3,000  A  1     February. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  incluiing  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

The  Ships  of  the  Auckland  Line  carry  experienced  sur- 
geons, are  fitted  with  distilliug  apparatiis  to  aiford  a  plen- 
tiful supply  of  fresh  water  during  the  voyage,  and  are 
equipped  and  furnished  with  all  the  requisites  to  ensure  the 
comfort  and  health  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

liC,  LeadenhaU  Street,  London,  E.C.    [15 


SEE  THE   PROSPECTUS   OF  THE 


'outhvvark  Metropolitan  and 


s 

W^       Provincial    Freehold    Land    and    House    Society, 
wherein  the  foUomng  Questions  are  solved : — 

How  to  Buy  a  House  and  Land  with  its  own  Rent  ?  How 
to  Invest  Money  with  Perfect  Secvu'ity  and  Large  Interest? 
How  to  Borrow  at  a  Moderate  Rate,  with  Convenient 
Ile-paynients  ? 

SAVINGS   BANK  DEPARTMENT. 
Trustees  ; 
Thomas  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Pollock,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Geeman.  Esq. 
Five  per  Cent.  Interest.    Dividends  paid  Half- Yearly, 
LOANS  DEPARTMENT. 
Money  advanced  without  delay  for  the  purchase  of  Pro- 
perty, wheresoever  situated,    Re-patuent  by  Monthly  In- 
stalments spread  over  any  number  of  years,  by  which  a 
House  may  be  Purchased  with  its  own  Rent. 
fl^  Redemption  at  Pleasure. 
FREEHOLD  LAND  DEPARTMENT. 
Building   Plots   of    Freehold   Land    may   be   procured 
through  the  Society,  conveyance  included,  at  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  cost  of  inquiring  into  title,  &c.     Pay- 
ments, 3s.  and  59.  per  Month.    The  Estates  of  this  Society 
are  situate  at  Norwood.  Mitcham,  Gi'avesend,  and  Peck- 
ham.    Shares  can  be  taken  at  the  Offices  daily.    Persons 
may  obtain  Plots  at  once,  which  may  be  paid  for  by  Instal- 
ments.   Advances  for  Building  on  the  Society's  Estates 
and  elsewhere  are  being  made. 

RICHARD  BRETT,  Secretary. 
Offices:  4,  Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  South  work. 
Prospectus  forwarded  on  apphcation. 


Cavings    Bank    Department : 


Thomas  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Folloce,  Esq. 
W.  EL  German,  Esq. 

Five  pee  Cent.  Interest  on  Deposits.    Dividends  payable 
on  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July. 

RICHARD  BRETT,  Secretary. 

Ojfflces:  4,  Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Southwark. 
Prospectus  forwarded  on  application.  [11 
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ity    of    London    Working 

CLASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  he  hold  at  the  Guildhall,  in  March,  1866,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  and  several  hundred  members 
of  the  leading  City  Firms. 

GUARANTEE  FUND,  £5,000. 

All  applications  for  Space  must  be  made  before  February 
Ist,  1866.  Space  Forms,  and  all  other  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  gratis  at  the  oflices,  7,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
or  will  he  sent  per  post,  by  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

*.*  Manufacturers  are  invited  to  Exhibit. 

It  has  been  determined  to  devote  the  surplus  funds  to  the 
eatablisluneut  of  a  Free  Public  Library  tor  the  City. 

WiLLiAU  Bauset,  Hon.  Sec. 
JOHl  BOBIST  WaOBLOW,  Sttntary- 
03 


The  Mother's  Friend  Volume 
for  1865.  Price  Is.  6d.  cloth ;  or  handsomely  boimd, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  No  more  uaefwi  or  appropriate  Present 
could  be  given  by  a  Working  Mairto  his  wife. 

The  "Mothers  Friend"  may  be  had  of  any  bookseller, 
price  One  Penny  Monthly. 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hopper,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


Chare  and  Share  Alike ;   or, 

vJ  The  .Grand  Prmciple.  By  Mrs.  Ellis,  Author  o( 
••The  Women  of  England,"  &c.  &c.    2s.  cloth  extra. 

"  An  interesting  and  instructive  story  by  a  very  able  peu." 
— Evangelical  Magazine. 

Jackson,  Walfobd,  &  Hoddeb,  27,  Paternoster  Bow. 


SIX  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  TAKING   IN 

"  1\/rerry  and  Wise"  for  1866. 

1.  Because  it  will  contain  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Kingston's  New 
Serial  Story,  *'  Washed  Ashore." 

2.  Because  it  will  contain  Old  Merry's  Tour  in  Switzer- 
land. 

3.  Because  a  fine  Coloured  Pictui-e  will  appear  in  the 
January  and  July  Numbers. 

4.  Because  the  Toned  Paper  and  uiunerous  Engravings 
will  render  it  one  of  the  handsomest  Christmas  Volumes. 

5.  Because  Mr.  Edwin  Hodder,  Mrs.  Bickerstaft'e,  "  Old 
Merry,"  Nelsie  Brook,  R.  Hope  Moncrietf,  and  othev 
writers,  will  contribute  to  make  its  pages  valuable  and  inte- 
resting. 

6.  Because  it  will  be  enlarged  to  Fifty-Six  Pages  in 
January,  Avithout  increase  of  price. 

Price  3d.  Monthly.    May  be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


|ld  Merry's  Annual  for  Boys 


CAPITAL -PRESENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLK. 

V_^     and  Girls.      With  Coloured  and  numerous  otlu 
Illustrations,      Elegantly  bound  in  richly  gilt  cloth,  gi 
edges,  5s. 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder,  27,  Paternoster  Bow. 


in  Health.   What  Preserves, 


V_>/  What  Destroys,  and  What  Restores  It.  With  Ten 
Engravings.  In  Ten  Letters  to  a  Non-M'edical  Friend.  By 
Jonah  Horner,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
limp,  price  2s. 

"  Remarkably  fitted  to  be  useful."— Br ttiaJi  Standard. 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder,  27,  Paternoster  Row.  [13 
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ducational   Works    of    Dr. 

CORNWELL,  F.R.GS. 
A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Works,  of  which 

Dr.  Cornwell  is  either  author  or  editor.  It  [The  Geogkapuy 

FOR  Beginneks]  is  au  admirable  introduction.     There  is 

vast  difficulty  in  writing  a  good  elementary  book,  and  Dr, 

Cornwell  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  rare  com- 
bination of  faculties  which  is  required  for  the  task." — John 

Bull.  

MAP  BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS.  Consisting  of  Twelve 
Pages  of  Maps  (above  Seventy  large  and  small).  Price 
Is.  6d.  ;  2s.  6d.  coloui-ed. 

BOOK  OF  BLANK  MAPS.  The  above  Maps  complete 
in  all  but  the  Names,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Learner. 
Price  la. 

BOOK  OP  MAP  PROJECTIONS.  The  Lines  of  Latitude 
and  Longitude  only  to  the  above  Maps.     Price  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    19th  Edition,  price  la. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.     37th  Edition,  price  Ss.  6d. ; 
or  with  Thirty  Maps  on  Steel,  5s.  6d. 
"  Without  exception  the  best  book  of  the  class  we  have 
seen." — .Atlas. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    Price  29.  6d.,  or  43.  coloured. 
•,•  Recent  Geographical  Discoveries  and  changes  are  em- 
bodied in  the  current  editions  of  the  above  Wox-ka. 

ALLEN  AND  CORNWELL'S  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR. 
35th  Edition,  price  2s.  red;  Is.  9d.  cloth.  With  very 
Copious  E.Kercises  and  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Forma- 
tion and  Derivation  of  Words ;  together  with  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Latin,  and  Greek  Roots,  which  explain  the 
Etymology  of  above  7,000  English  Words. 

THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER ;  or.  Progressive  Exercises  in 
English  Composition.    28th  Edition,  price  Is.  6d. 

KEY  TO  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER.  With  Hints  as  to 
the  Mode  of  Using  the  Book.    Price  Ss. 

GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  46th  Edition,  price  Is. 
cloth;  9d.  sewed. 

SELECT  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Allen.    13th  Edition,  price  4s. 

DR.  ALLEN'S  EUTROPIUS,  With  a  Complete  Dictionary. 
New  Edition,  3s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC.  A  Systematic  Course 
of  Numerical  Reasoning  and  Computation,  with  very 
numerous  Exercises.  By  James  Cornwell,  Pb.D.,  and 
Joshua  D.  Fitch,  M.A.    9th  Edition,  price  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  By  the  Same.  A  First  Book  of 
Practical  Arithmetic,  with  an  Inductive  Explanation  of 
each  Rule,  and  containing  numerous  Questions  for 
purely  Mental  Calculation.    7th  Edition,  price  Is.  Gd. 

KEY  TO  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  With  numerous  Sug- 
gestions, Special  and  General,  for  Teaching  Arithmetic. 
Price  4s.  6d. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co. ;  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.    Edinburgh:  Oliver  and  Boyd.  114 


Given  Away.  Gratis,  the 
SECRET  OF  SPELLING  CORRECTLY.  Post 
free.  Published  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Eoad, 
Brighton.  [7 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


T  Tpright    Shoemaking.       An 

V)  ADDRESS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "  UPRIGHT  BENCH  ;  " 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  persons  interested  in  the 
Promotion  o{  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories.  B; 
J.  Spabeec  Hall.    Sent  for  three  stamps  to  any  addreas, 

London  t  J,  Spabkis  Hall,  303,  Regent  Street         [6 
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THE  WORKSHOPS  OF  THE  WOELD. 


An    Australian     Tobacco 
Ma  n  ufa  dory. 

TTSTEALIA  is  slowly  but  surely  de- 
veloping the  germs  of  what  bids  fair 
to  prove  ultimately  a  vast  and  ap- 
^  parently  inexhaustible  manufac- 
iwriiig  power.  The  same  causes 
which  have  transformed  the  once 
calm  and  peaceful  forest  regions  of  America 
into  crowded  and  ever-busy  hives  of  industry, 
where  the  looms  seem  to  be  in  perpetual  mo- 
tion, and  the  forges  are  seldom  allowed  to  cool, 


THE   MANtTFACTDBE   OF   TOBACCO. 

are  also  in  full  work  at  the  Antipodes.  The 
first  difficvdties  of  colonisation — (SfiBculties  aggra- 
vated by  the  mischievous  results  of  the  trans- 
portation system — were  no  sooner  got  over,  and 
something  like  a  tolerably  fair  estimate  formed 
of  the  productive  powers  of  the  soil,  than  the 
settlers  directed  their  attention  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  such  manufactures  as  appeared  to  hold 
out  reasonable  hopes  of  becoming  permanently 
successful ;  but,  for  a  time,  the  comparatively 
cheap  rate  at  which  manufactured  goods  could 
be  supplied  from  the  mother  country,  combined 
with  the  high  price  of  labour  in  New  South 
Wales  and  its  sister  colonies,  seemed  to  prevent 


the  idea  of  Australian  manufactm-ing  industry 
from  becoming  realised.  Time  and  perseverance, 
however,  work  wonders.  Like  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  the  AustraUaus  felt  theii- 
energies  rise  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  obstacles  which  impeded  their  progress,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  no  mean  amount  of  inventive 
power,  and  the  adoption  of  improved  mechanical 
appliances,  they  have  at  last  managed  to  accom- 
plish their  desire,  and  to  take  their  stand  in  the 
field  of  manufacturing  industry.  New  South 
"Wales,  South  Australia,  and  Victoria,  each  have 
their  peculiar  manufactui'es.  In  the  first-named 
colony,  horse,  wind,  and  water-mills  are  gradually  . 


IS 


THE  WORKING  llAN. 
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giving  Tray  to  steam.  In  1852  there  were  72 
steam-mills  for  grinding  and  dressing  grain ;  in 
1863  there  were  131.  In  1853  there  were  141 
manufactories  or  works  conducted  by  machinery ; 
in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1862  they  had  in- 
creased to  859. 

It  is,  however,  of  the  tobacco  manufacture 
that  we  wish  more  immediately  to  speak.  This, 
so  far  as  New  South  Wales  is  concerned,  appears 
to  have  taken  a  great  start  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  American  War — an  event  which,  by  lessening 
the  supply  of  manufactured  material,  greatly 
relieved  the  Australian  tobacco  manuf actm-er  from 
the  effects  of  competition.  In  1861,  the  produc- 
tion of  Australian  manufactured  tobacco  amounted 
to  1,587  cwt.  In  the  succeeding  year  it  had 
increased  to  3,755  cwt.  The  introduction  of  the 
manufacture  into  New  South  Wales,  was  mainly 
attributable  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Dixson,  who 
emigi-ated  to  Australia  some  twenty-five  years 
since  for  that  express  purpose,  although,  until 
about  three  or  four  yeai-s  since,  he  found  himself 
unable,  by  reason  of  the  excessive  duties  levied 
on  the  raw  material,  to  carry  out  his  cherished 
design.  The  lowering  of  the  tobacco  duty  led 
him,  in  July,  1862,  to  commence  the  fitting  up  of 
his  manufactory,  in  which,  at  the  present  time,- 
about  sixty  persons  are  employed,  the  quantity  of 
tobacco  turned  out  weekly  being  over  two  tons. 
This  may  appear  somewhat  small  to  those  accus- 
tomed to  the  vast  establishments  found  in  this 
country  and  on  the  Continent;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  Australian  tobacco  manu- 
facture is  as  yet  in  its  infancy. 

The  manufactory,  which  is  at  Sydney,  is  de- 
scribed as  being  very  interesting.  The  operations 
commence  in  a  damp  cellar,  where  the  leaf  is 
carefully  emptied  out  of  the  hogsheads,  and  re- 
ceived by  boys,  who  separate  the  various  leaves, 
and  strew  them  over  the  floor.  When  the  floor  is 
fully  covered  with  a  layer  of  leaves,  water  is 
sprinkled  about  in  all  directions,  imtil  the  leaves 
become  damp,  when  a  fresh  layer  is  placed  \ipon 
them,  and  the  watering  process  repeated.  This  is 
carried  on  nntU  the  various  layers  have  attained 
a  thickness  of  about  two  feet.  When  the  material 
has  become  sufficiently  moist,  it  is  carried  into  the 
upper  rooms,  where  it  passes  through  sets  of  three 
hands  each,  consisting  of  men  and  boys  of  about 
fifty  in  number.  Each  set  of  three  is  provided 
with  a  roomy  table,  ledged  round  on  three  sides. 
The  first  hand  takes  up  the  leaves  and  opens  them 
out.  The  second  takes  the  leaves  thus  prepared, 
and  places  them  one  by  one  on  each  other,  in  such 
a  way  that  they  overlap.  He  then  rolls  them 
into  strands  about  eighteen  inches  in  length. 
The  thii'd  takes  one  of  these  strands,  which  re- 
sembles a  piece  of  tanked  rope,  and  doubling  it  up 
in  the  middle,  dexterously  twists  it  ropewise  by 
rolling  it  xmder  the  palms  of  his  hands,  which 
must  be  soft  and  delicate.  Then,  nipping  off  the 
tapering  ends,  he  tucks  the  stumps  into  the  coil, 
and  the  "  fig  "'  of  tobacco,  so  far  as  manual  laboiar 
is  concerned,  is  complete. 

The  tobacco  thus  prepared  is  next  subjected  to 
powerful  hydraulic  pressure — the  presses  being 
made  of  the  best  Lowmoor  iron,  by  which  the 
"  figs  "  are  considerably  flattened  and  reduced  in 
thickness.  They  are  then  placed  in  tierces,  made 
from  the  siRi/  oal;,  and  hooped  with  tliick  u'on. 
The  tierces  themselves  are  surrounded  by  a  casing 
of  loose  iron-bark  staves,  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  round  which  are  placed  thick  truss- 
hoops  of  English  u-ou.  As  soon  as  the  tierce  se 
full,  it  is  placed  in  the  press,  and  pieces  of  wood, 
in  size  and  shape  like  large  gi-indstones,  and 
fitting  exactly  to  the  inside  of  the  tierce,  are 
placed  at  the  top  of  the  tobacco,  which  is  then 
subjected  to  a  pressure  equal,  at  least,  to  500 
tons,  by  which  means  it  is  compressed  into  a  close, 
solid,  and  compact  mass.  The  pressure  is  then 
removed,  and  more  "  figs  "  added,  when  the  pres- 
sure is  again  apphed,  the  process  being  repeated 
again  an(L<again,  imtil  the  tierce  is  filled,  and 
ready  for  heading  up.  The  tobacco  has  next  to  be 
sweated.  The  sweating-room  is  entered  by  creep- 
ing through  two  small  double  doors,  and  is  a 
large,  dark  apartment,  with  thick  brick  walls  and 
iron  ceiling,  heated  by  a  furnace  to  a  high  tem- 
peratui-e,  and  traversed  by  a  floor  consisting  of 
joists  only,  without  boards.  On  this  floor  the 
tierces  are  laid,  and  for  four,  five,  or  six  weeks, 
according  to  circumstances,  they  remain  subject 
to  a  constant  and  xvniform  heat,  the  furnace  being 
kept  burning  day  and  night.  This  impai-ts  a 
black  colour  to  the  tobacco.  After  going  through 
this  process,  the  tiei'ces  are  allowed  a  week  to 


cool,  when  the  tobacco  is  ready  for  the  market. 
In  a  sepsurate  establishment  a  numljer  of  girls  and 
yoimg  women  are  employed  in  the  manufactui'e 
of  cigars,  for  which  a  ready  sale  is  found  in  the 
colony. 


Paris  Exhibition  of  1867. 

The  foi-thcoming  Industrial  Exhibition  at  Paris 
will  be  emphatically  a  Working  Man's  Exhibition, 
and  it  wiU  be  advantageous  to  every  skilled 
artisan  to  thorougldy  infoi-m  himself  of  every 
pai-ticular  regarding  its  plan,  purpose,  and  orga- 
nisation. We  shall  duly  report  in  these  pages 
every  particular  of  progress  that  comes  under  our 
notice. 

The  Imperial  Commission  has  lately  been  much 
occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the  means  of 
securing  the  best  possible  illustrations  of  those 
industries  which  depend  entu-ely,  or  principally, 
on  manual  labour,  skill,  and  taste.  Every  effort 
is  being  made  to  give  to  that  department  which 
in  1862  was  called  the  Process  Court,  great  exten- 
sion and  importance,  not  only  as  respects  French 
exhibitors,  but  those  of  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  Imperial  Commission  wiQ  take  upon  itself 
the  charge  of  the  French  artisans,  and  will  leave 
to  the  Foreign  Commissions  the  superintendence 
of  their  own  ooxmtrymen,  while  special  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  reception  and  superinten- 
dence of  such  other  artisans  as  do  not  fall  under 
either  of  these  heads,  who  belong  to  countries  only 
partially  civilised,  and  not  officially  represented  in 
the  Exhibition. 

First,  as  regards  French  workmen,  it  is  proposed 
that  they  shall  be  admitted,  in  some  cases,  on 
their  own  application,  and  in  others,  tmder  the 
superintendence  of  a  master,  foreman,  or  delegate 
appointed  by  themselves.  The  Commission  leaves 
to  employers,  local  societies,  and  others,  the 
charge  of  indemnifying  the  workmen  imder  their 
care,  and  providing  the  means  for  their  journey  to 
and  from  the  Exhibition,  and  for  their  maintenance 
durinj^  their  stay  in  Paris;  but  it  will  afford 
facUities  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  these 
industi-ies,  and  thus  partially,  if  not  entirely, 
provide  for  the  expenses  incui-red.  The  goods 
produced  within  the  Exhibition,  and  within  cer- 
tain limits,  and  others  from  the  same  source,  will 
be  allowed  to  be  sold  either  on  the  spot  where 
they  are  produced,  or  in  the  bazaars  which  each 
country  will  be  permitted  to  erect  within  the 
portion  of  the  park  allotted  to  it.  In  cases,  how- 
ever, in  which  the  products  are  not  saleable,  the 
Imperial  Commission  is  prepared  to  co-operate 
with  the  Foreign  Commissions  or  other  repre- 
sentatives, and  to  contribute  towards  the  siipport 
of  the  work  provided,  if  it  considers  the  object  of 
sufficient  importance  to  waiTant  the  sacrifice. 
Another  inducement  held  Out  by  the  Commission 
is  that,  in  addition  to  medals  aw.arded  by  the  jm-y 
,for  superiority  of  workmanship,  certain  recom- 
penses will  be  bestowed  upon  those  workmen  who 
exhibit  the  most  remarkable  aptitudes. 

As  regards  the  indtistries  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Exhibition,  the  only  exceptions  made  are  those  of 
which  the  material  or  the  processes  employed  are 
disagreeable,  unwholesome,  ordangerous,  and  those 
which  requii'e  too  much  time  for  their  develop- 
ment to  allow  them  to  be  fully  illustrated  in  a  con- 
veniently short  space  of  time.  It  is  understood, 
however,  that  a  certain  amount  of  originality, 
superiority,  or  special  ingenuity  will  be  de- 
manded as  the  necessary  qualification  for  ad- 
mission ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  industry  to 
be  Olustrated  shall  have  a  claim  upon  general 
attention. 

In  the  classification  of  the  workmen  and  in- 
dustries, the  Commission  adopts  the  expressions 
European  and  non-European — the  former  including 
not  only  those  actually  placed  in  Eiu-ope,  but 
those  whose  civUisatiou  raises  them  to  the 
European  stanc^-d,  while  the  other  title  desig- 
nates the  opposite.  In  the  list  of  Em-opean  in- 
dustries which  it  is  desired  to  see  represented  in 
the  Exhibitiou,  we  have : — First,  the  class  which 
works  with  the  aid  of  machinery;  we  find,  be- 
sides the  gi-eat  branches  of  manufacture,  sewing 
and  embroidery  by  machinery,  the  manufacture 
of  boots  and  shoes,  envelopes,  medals,  confec- 
tionary, ice,  chocolate,  metallic  pens,  thimbles, 
nails,  pipes,  fish-hooks,  capsules,  needles,  pins, 
penoUs,  bricks,  tOee,  &c. 

In  the  second  class,  that  of  products  in  the 
manufacture  of  which  manual  labour  competes 
with  machinery,  such  as  the  making  of  thread. 


string,  ropo,  tissues,  needlework,  netting  and 
knitting,  printing  of  all  kinds,  the  making  of 
shawls,  carpets,  tapestry,  embroidery  and  lace, 
corks,  wooden  shoes  and  clogs,  rustic  fiuniture, 
trcUis-work,  the  woodwork  of  lucifer-matches, 
hand-made  paper,  bookbinding,  basketwork, 
button-making,  brush-making,  the  casting  of 
shot,  &c. 

The  third  class,  that  in  which  the  excellence, 
dexterity,  intelligence,  and  taste  of  the  workman 
are  peculiarly  conspicuous,  and  which  have  ex- 
hibited the  greatest  success  in  resisting  the  con- 
currence of  machinery,  is  divided  into  three 
sections : — 

1st.  That  which  will  be  comprised  Within  the 
Exhibition  building  itself,  as  the  manufacture  of 
the  tapestry  and  carpets  of  Aubusson  and  Beau- 
vais  ;  the  making  of  designs  and  the  prep.aration 
of  the  cai'ds  for  the  Jacquard  loom ;  hand-lace 
making  and  embroidery ;  the  making  of  artificial 
flowers  and  fruits ;  working  in  feathers,  pearls, 
spun  glass,  &c. ;  fabi-ication  of  aa-ticles  of  clothing 
and  small  wares  ;  working  in  the  precious  metals, 
and  ornamental  occupations — such  as  engraving, 
chasing,  niello  and  damascene  work,  inlaying,  in- 
crustation ;  carving  in  wood,  ivory,  and  metals ; 
illumination  and  coloiu'ing  on  wood,  stone,  metal, 
paper,  silk,  and  other  materials  ;  decorative 
painting  on  porcelain  and  panel ;  engraving  on 
glass,  gems,  shell,  copper,  zinc,  steel,  stone,  and 
wood ;  typographic  and  telegraphic  composition ; 
the  poUsliing  of  lenses,  and  the  constx-uotion  of 
mathematical  and  philosophieal  instruments. 

2nd.  Works  requiring  the  aid  of  fira,  and  which 
are  to  be  grouped  around  som-ces  of  motive  power 
in  the  p.ark — such  as  the  making  of  pottery,  por- 
celain, glass :  enameUiug  and  filagree  work,  gold- 
beating,  works  in  the  precioxis  metals,  in  which 
the  aid  of  fire  is  required ;  casting  and  working 
in  bronze  .and  other  metals. 

3rd.  Agricultural  and  horticultural  industries ; 
photography,  &c.,  in  the  park,  or  in  places  set 
apart  for  experiments  and  competition.  The  rear- 
ing of  silkworms,  the  distillation  of  essences  and 
perfumes,  farming  and  other  employments,  occu- 
pying families,  or  numbers  of  persons,  will  each, 
as  far  as  possible,  have  separate  establishments 
for  then-  accommodation,  in  order  to  exhibit  them 
under  their  ordinary  aspects. 

The  class  of  non-European  occupations  presents 
greater  novelty  and,  at  the  same  time,  greater 
difficulty.  The  Commission  has,  however,  received 
important  tenders  of  assistance  with  respect  to 
this  class,  which  encourages  a  hope  that  a  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  manual  operations  little  known  to 
the  European  world  wiU  be  represented  at  the 
Exhibition.  In  order  to  induce  workmen  and 
families  from  remote  parts  of  the  world  to  come  to 
Paris,  and  pursue  theh-  occupations  during  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition,  and  with  the  necessary 
submission  to  its  rules,  as  well  as  to  the  habits  of 
the  Eiuropean  world,  the  Commission  depends 
pai'tly  on  the  assistance  of  Foreign  Commissions, 
and  partly  on  the  aid  of  missionaries  and 
merchants.  As  regards  the  missionaries,  it  is 
expected  that  they  wOl  be  able  to  induce  some  of 
their  converts  to  accompany  them  to  Paris,  and 
also  to  superintend  and  arrange  for  their  main- 
tenance while  there,  either  in  the  houses  of  the 
missions,  or  in  special  apartments,  adapted  to  the 
habits  and  necessities  of  each  family  or  party, 
and  the  Commission,  in  aU  such  cases,  is  prepared 
to  undertake  all  the  costs.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
arrangement  wiU  create  within  the  limits  of  the 
Exhibition  a  certain  number  of  native  groups,  the 
study  of  whose  habits,  manners,  and  methods  of 
working  will  be  not  only  useful  in  an  industrial 
point  of  view,  but  offer,  also,  valuable  means  of 
ethnological  information.  The  same  means  of 
disposing  of  the  productions  of  these  strangers 
will  be  accorded  as  have  ah-eady  been  mentioned 
with  reference  to  Eiu-opean  workmen. 

The  Commission  hopes  to  present  to  the  view  of 
Europe — Laplanders  making  fishing-tackle  ;  Ural 
Tartars  employed  in  the  prepai-ation  and 
ornamentation  of  skins  and  carpets ;  the  Kabyles 
of  Algeria  making  the  glazed  pottery  of  Bjcijera, 
carvings  in  the  wood  of  the  fig-tree,  ornaments  in 
silver  and  coral,  and  carpets  of  Oran  and  other 
disti-icts;  natives  of  Morocco  weaving  silk, 
cotton,  and  woollen  fabrics,  making  fez  caps, 
saddles,  and  arms,  and  preparing  shagreen; 
negroes  of  Soudan  producing  cotton  cloth, 
morocco  work,  and  pottery;  the  half-castes,  or 
Peiits  Blanes,  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon  making  sacks 
for  sugar  and  coffee  ;  Anatolians  weaving  Smyrna 
carpets,    silks,    and    cloth    of    gold;      Syrians 
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fabricating  tissues  and  ai-ma  of  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  Lebanon,  motker-of-pearl  work  of 
Bethlebem,  and  gold  work  of  Beyrout ;  Persians 
at  work  on  Kurdistan  carpets,  silk  embroidery, 
Kirman  shawls,  and  silks  and  cottons  of  Terd, 
enamelled  tiles,  and  damascened  arms;  Indians 
weaving  muslins,  embroidering  cashmeres,  en- 
graving ivory  and  wood,  and  twisting  threads  of 
gold  into  bracelets  and  other  ornaments;  Cam- 
bogians  fabricating  boxes  and  toys  from  sandal 
wood;  Siamese  carving  rhinoceros  liom;  and, 
perhaps.  Chinamen  carving  a  nest  of  ivory  balls ; 
Japanese  painting  their  incomparable  lacquer 
wares;  Mexicans  turning  thou-  perfirmed  pottery; 
and  redskins  composing  head-di-esses  of  feathers 
and  bead-embroidered  mocassins. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  btdlding 
and  of  the  park  are  devoted  to  France.  Great 
Britain  occupies  that  portion  of  the  other  side 
which  is  nearest  the  chief  entrance,  namely,  that 
which  faces  the  river.  The  amount  of  park  space 
allotted  to  her  is  very  large,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
her  model  farms  and  cottages,  agricultural 
machinery  and  produce  will  form  a  very  attractive 
portion  of  the  Exhibition. 


THE   WORKING    MAN. 

ET   JOHS    PUJMMER. 

I'll  sing   you  a  bran-new  song,  that  was  made  by  a 

queerish  pate. 
Of  a  sturdy  English  working  man  in  years  now  out  of 

date- 
How  his   lieart,  undaunted,  proudly  bore  against  his 

bitter  fate — 
How  with  a  word  of  hearty  cheer  he   comforted  his 

mate,  j 

Lilce  a  true-born  English  worl;ing  man,  one  of  the 
olden  time. 

His  home  no  poor  was  thatched  with  straw,  to  ward  off  ' 

rains  and  snows. 
But  fagots  he  had  very  few  to  warm  his  frozen  toes  ; 
Yet  cold  and  frost  were  vain  to  quench  the  flame  that 

hurniug  rose 
Within  his  breast  as  e'er  he  sang — "  In  fight  fear  not  the 
blows,"  I 

Like  a  tnie-born  English  working  man,  one  of  the 
olden  time.  i 

His  heart  was  stout,  his  arm  was  strong,  and  both  could 

do  and  dare  ; 
A  heart  and  arm  that  in  the  fray  shirk'd  not  their  daily 

share  : 
A   bright,  clear  eye    that    smiled   alike   in   storm   or 

sunshine  fair, 
A  soul  that  hardships  fearless  scorned,  nor  shrank  the 

cross  to  bear — 
Like  a  tnie-bflrn  English  working  man,  one  of  the 
olden  time. 

But  there  were  houi-s  when  he  would  di-eam  of  brighter 

days  to  come, 
When  Plenty's  golden  smile  should  bless  the  workman's 

lowly  home, 
And  songs  of  happy  children  swell  thi'ough  heaven's 

wide  azm-e  dome ; 
And  as  he  dream'd,  with  firmer  step  he  tiod  the  sidlen 

loam,  . 
Like  a  true-bom  English  working  man,  one  of  the 
olden  time. 

He  saw  the  gates  of  knowledge  ope'd,  and,  through  the 

portals  wide. 
The  student  and  the  working  man,  calm,  enter  side  by 

side  ; 
He  .saw  his   mates — the  Jords  of  toil — forth   in  their 

greatness  stand, 
Tlie  envy  of  surroimding    climes,   the   glory  of  theh- 

laud — 
Each  a  true-bom  English  working  man,  one  of  the 
modem  time. 

Men,  be  it  oius,  the  noble  aim,  to  speed  this  wish'd-for 

day. 
When  from  the  weaiy  v.'orkman's  path  the  clouds  shall 

pass  away, 
To  dark  no  more  his  onward  course  of  peace,  and  hope, 

and  love ; 
Let  each  of  us  raise  up  our  hearts  and  ceaseless  strive  to 

prove, 
Like   this  true-horn  English  working  man,  one  of 
the  olden  tune. 


New  Htdbaxilio'  Cement.— M.  Henri  Sainte-Clair! 
Deville  announces  that  a  very  valuable  hydraulic  cement 
may  he  obtained  by  heating  dolomite,— the  abundant 
native  double  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  calcium, 
commonly  known  as  "  magnesium  limestone," — to  be- 
tween 570°  F.  and  750°  F.,  and  then  making  it  into  a 
paste  with  water.  The  heat  to  wbich  the  dolomite  is 
subjected  should  be  above  5705  F.,  but  should  not 
e.xceed  750°F. 


History  of  the  Working  Mens 
College, 

4a,  GEEAT  OEMOND  STEEET,  QUEEN'S  SQUARE, 

LONDON. 

BY  ■OTLLIA3I  KOSSITEK,  SEOTOK  FELLOW  OF  THE  COLLEGE. 

L— THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  COLLEGE. 
All  who  remember  the  year  18-t8  will  iUso  re- 
collect the  Chartist  meetings  of  the  earlier  part 
of  it,  and  especially  the  great  meeting  of  the 
10th  of  AprO,  when  the  gi-eat  bodj'  of  London 
tradesmen  em-oUed  themselves  as  special  con- 
stables, to  keep  in  check  a  physical  force  display 
made  by  a  crowd  of  men  said  to  be  mostly  igno- 
rant and  all  dissatisfied. 

But,  besides  these  thousands  of  well-to-do 
tradesmen,  some  few  other  men  thought  they 
might  possibly  be  able  to  do  something  towards 
preserving  order  and  peace  by  finding  out,  in 
some  degree,  why  these  maniral  workers  were  dis- 
satisfied— whether  they  were  really  so  ignorant 
as  not  to  know  how  contented  and  happy  they 
ought  to  be;  or  whether  they  had  any  real 
grounds  of  complaint,  and,  by  reason  of  their 
ignorance,  knew  how  to  look  for  other  than  a 
physical  force  remedy. 

These  few  men  founded,  in  the  year  1854,  "The 
Working  Man's  College."  During  the  sis  years 
between  1848  and  1854,  they  worked  quietly  but 
steadily  among  various  classes  of  London  work- 
ing men,  making  themselves  famOiar  with  their 
ways  of  life,  their  thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  foUowing  extract  from  au  article  in  J'raser's 
Magazine  for  January,  1850,  wi'itten  by  one  of 
these  men  (J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq.),  will  show  what 
they  found.  Speaking  of  letters  on  the  same 
.subject  in  the  3Ioiiiing  Chronicle  of  that  date,  he 
says : — 

Strange  and  sad,  indeed,  are  the  pictures  v/hich  these 
metropolitan  letters  exhibit,  di-a%vn  from  God's  own 
storehouse  of  fact — stranger,  sadder,  terribler  than  all 
fiction.  Look  at  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  "formerly 
the  only  botanists  in  the  metropolis,"  possessing, 
within  the  memory  of  living  man,  an  Entomological 
Society,  a  Horticultural  Society,  an  Historical  Society, 
and  a  Mathematical  Society — all  maintained  by  the 
operatives — bringing  forth  a  Dollond,  a  Simi^son,  and 
an  Edwards  ;  and  then,  in  the  course  of  this  very  half 
century,  seeing  their  wages  cut  away  from  them  year 
after  year,  falling  from  14s.  6d.  (average)  in  1824,  to  7s. 
in  1839,  and  to  5s.  6d.  in  1S49  ;  till  the  second  and  third- 
rate  weavers  are  found  liviug  twenty  persons  in  a  house, 
tasting  sometimes  animal  food  once  a  month.  Look  at  the 
three  thousand  labourers  scuffling  every  morning  at  tl'.e 
London  Dock-gates  for  a  single  day's  hire  of  half-a-croi\'u  ; 
at  the  slop-work  tailors — the  men  receiving  3s.  6d.  for 
the  coats  they  made  at  5s.  Id.  two  years  ago — some- 
times eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  working  in  one  room, 
as  many  as  ever  the  room  wiU  contam.  ...  If 
only  the  food  and  other  necessary  ai'ticles  purchased  by 
these  were  cheap  and  wholesome  I  But  the  reverse  is 
the  case.  It  is  shown  that  among  the  street  hucksters 
— the  great  purveyors  of  the  poor — the  pound-weight  of 
the  costermonger,  or  street  vendor  of  vegetables,  fniit,  and 
fish,  "is  mostly  deficient  four  ounces,  and  frequently 
eight  or  ten  oances  ;  that  the  pmt  measure  is  at  least 
one-third  short  ;  that  t!>e  fish  suppUed  to  them  is  gene- 
rally what  is  called  '  rough,'  or,  m  other  words,  two  or 
three  days  old  before  it  is  bought,  and  fi'equently 
putrid  when  sold  by  them  to  the  poor  ;  and,  moreover, 
that  they  almost  invariably  boiTOW  the  capital  with 
which  they  purchase  their  goods,  and  pay  interest  .at 
the  rate  of  nearly  1,000  per  cent,  for  the  money." 

This  was  tiie  condition  of  a  gi'eat  number  of  the 
working  men  of  London,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
women,  who  toiled  as  many  hom-s  as  they  could 
keep  their  eyes  open,  receiving  in  return  wages 
varying  from  3s.  6d.  to  Is.  3d.  per  week. 

'These  facts  were  made  patent  to  the  world  by 
means  of  the  Moniing  Chronicle  and  Fmser's 
Magazine,  and  the  world,  fuU  of  benevolence  and 
thoughtlessness,  more  ready  to  give  money  than 
care,  set  charity  to  work  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tressed workers;  forgetting  that  this  charity 
relieved  the;  employers  rather  than  the  employed, 
by  ena'oiiug  the  latter  to  work  for  lower  than 
living  wages. 

Others,  with  more  of  thought,  but  uo  less  of 
charity,  looked  to  emigi'ation  as  a  remedy,  and  so 
it  proved;  but  to  those  who  went  rather  than  to 
those  who  remained.  Many  who  did  not  emigrate 
would  have  done  so  but  for  want  of  energy,  of 
iueans,  or  of  knowing  how  to  go  about  it. 

The  men  who  afterwards  founded  the  Working 
Men's  College  also  gave  both  money  and  thought 
towards  the  doing  away  with  the  system  of  star- 
vation wages.    But  they  determined  to  try  no 


great  experiment — to  put  forth  no  universal 
nostrum ;  but  to  attempt,  on  a  small  scale,  en- 
tirely under  their  own  control,  the  experiment 
whether  the  men  whom  .  they  sought  to  help 
could  in  any  way  raise  themselves  in  their  ti-ades 
rather  than  out  of  them — whether  there  was  no 
way  by  which,  without  leaving  their  cormtry, 
they  could  earn,  if  not  a  comfortable,  at  least  a 
decent  living.  To  quote  again  the  article  in 
Fraser's  Magazine — 

There  appear  to  be  two  means  by  which  the  working 
man  can  peacefully  and  successfully  contend  against  the 
two-fold  evil  of  the  low  wages  Avhich  he  receives  for  his 
work,  and  of  the  high  prices  he  has  to  pay  for  his  food 
and  other  articles  of  consumption.  These  two  are  Co- 
operative Stores  on  the  one  hand,  as  a  means  of  cheapen- 
ing the  consumption  «f  the  worker.  Associative  Labom' 
on  the  other,  as  a  means  of  raising  his  earnings,  by  trans- 
ferring to  labour  and  skill  the  profits  hitherto  mono- 
polised by  capital,  after  a  due  hire  shall  have  been  paid 
for  its  use. 

It  was  proposed  to  try  these  co-operative  and 
associative  systems,  not  as  a  grand  empiric  for 
all  social  diseases,  but  on  a  small  scale  as  experi- 
ments, which,  if  they  failed,  should  do  but  little 
if  any  harm;  but  which,  if  successful,  might  be 
the  gei-m  of  a  great  and  lasting  good  to  the 
working  man,  by  enabling  him,  not  to  escape 
from  his  place  in  London  work,  but  to  recover 
and  keep  his  right  place  therein ;  to  help  him  in 
the  only  real  way,  by  helping  him  to  help  himself. 

The  writer  of  the  article  in  Fraser,  writing  two 
years  later  (lS52),  says : — 

A  society  for  promoting  Working  Men's  Associations 
has  been  set  up,  and  has  served  as  a  centre  to  bring 
various  classes  together,  clergymen  and  lawyers,  medical 
men  and  men  of  science,  noblemen  and  capitahsts,  with 
tailors  and  shoemakeis,  with  needlewomen  and  printer.-^, 
and  plasterers  and  bakers,  and  sUk-weavers  and  working 
engineers,  and  others  whom  space  would  fail  me  to 
number.  And  tliose  clergymen  and  lawyers,  those 
medical  men  and  men  of  science,  those  noblemen  and 
capitalists,  have  gone  to  the  working  men,  not  to  make 
a  profit  out  of  them,  but  to  help  them  to  make  profits 
tliemselves  ;  not  to  rule  over  them,  but  to  enable  them 
to  govern  themselves  ;  not  to  bestow  upon  them  osten  ■ 
tatious  alms,  but  to  help  thera  by  advice  and  assistance, 
and  by  money  lent,  not  given,  to  raise  themselves  and 
their  children  above  the  need  of  alms. 

The  experience  of  this  society  for  promoting 
Working  Men's  Associations  during  the  six  years 
1848-53,  showed  daily  more  and  more  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  working  man  being  educated. 
No  one  was  more  conscious  of  this  than  the 
working  men  themselves,  and  it  was  decided  that 
the  attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  some 
means  of  education  for  the  associates  of  the 
various  Co-operative  Trades'  Associations.  The 
problems  to  be  solved  for  the  long  existence  of 
these  association.?,  were  problems  of  political  and 
social  economy — problems  concerning  the  very 
essence  of  society  generally.  Zealous  hard  work 
the  men  brought  for  the  motive  power ;  but  prac- 
tical wisdom  to  steer  aright  was  not  so  readily 
found. 

What  should  be  the  nature  of  this  education  ? 
The  Principal  of  the  college  thus  expresses  his 
idea  of  a  "National  Education:" — 

A  feeling  has  been  tor  some  time  at  work  in  our 
land  which  may  be  interpreted  thus  :  "All  ages  have 
been  wanting  to  be  informed  concerning  the  mysteries 
of  theu"  own  being — wanting  to  have  the  riddle  of  the 
world  solved  to  tliem — wantmg  to  know  what  they  are, 
and  whence  they  came,  and  whither  they  are  going."  A 
cry  has  been  raised.  Give  this  information  to  us  and  to 
our  children.  Ketuse  it  to  us,  if  yon  arc  willing  to  try 
the  might  which  there  is  in  huraau  nature,  blind  and 
ignorant  of  all  the  conditions  under  which  it  exists. 
.  .  .  Such  a  voice  as  tliis,  uttered  from  the  depths 
of  a  nation's  being,  may,  perhaps,  help  us  more  in  find- 
ing out  that  principle  of  which  we  have  been  so  long  in 
search,  than  many  suggestions  from  ingenious  and 
learned  men.  A  mere  education  of  restraint  (such  as 
the  Spartan  system)  will  not  .satisfy  this  cry;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  indicate  feelings  which  may  well  need  much 
restraint.  A  mere  education  of  the  faculties  (such  as 
the  Athenian  system)  wiU  not  satisfy  it;  and  yet  it 
seems  to  indicate  the  presence  of  faculties  which  must 
need  to  be  called  out.  A  mere  education  of  information 
about  facts  and  opinions  will  not  satisfy  it;  yet  it  seems 
to  crave  for  information  about  the  deepest  facts.  Tliis, 
I  think,  and  nothing  short  of  this,  wordd  satisfy  it.  If, 
at  any  time,  it  shoidd  be  proclaimed  that  God  himself  is 
the  great  cultivator  of  humanity  in  men ;  that  he  has 
appointed  men  to  co-operate  with  him  in  the  work ;  that 
there  is  an  order  for  carrying  on  this  cultivation ;  that 
all  peculiar  faculties,  all  nature,  all  influences  of  society — 
above  all,  that  great  bond  of  society,  language — are 
instruments  ordained  by  Providence  to  help  us  in  it. 

It  wa«  finally  resolved,  early  in  1854,  that  the 
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society  for  promoting  Working  Men's  Associa- 
tions should  make  an  attempt  to  provide  an 
education  of  this  kind  for  the  working  men  of 
London.  Several  meetings  were  held,  and  the 
following  was  agreed  to  be  taken  as  the  funda- 
mental theory  of  the  Working  Men's  College : — 

1.  The  position  of  the  fovmders  as  members  of 
a  society  which  affirmed  the  operations  of  trade 
and  industry  to  be  under  a  moral  law — a  law  con- 
cerning the  relations  of  men  to  each  other — 
obUged  them  to  regard  social,  political — or,  to  use 
a  more  general  phrase — human  studies,  as  the 
primary  part  of  the  education  in  the  college. 

2.  They  were  not  bound  to  confine  then-  educa- 
tion to  the  associates  of  the  society ;  but  should 
promote  their  interests  better  by  producing  a 
scheme  which  should  be  avaOable  for  the  working 
classes  generally. 

3.  Adult  males  (not  younger  than  16)  were  to 
be  contemplated  first  and  chiefly  in  the  setting  up 
of  the  college;  but  it  was  very  desirable  that 
provision  should,  in  due  time,  be  made  for  the 
teaching  of  boys  and  of  females. 

4.  The  education  offered  by  the  college  was  to 
be  regular  and  organic — not  taking  the  form  of 
mere  miscellaneous  lectures,  or  even  of  classes  not 
related  to  each  other. 

5.  The  teachers,  and  by  degrees  the  pupils,  were 
to  form  an  organic  body;  so  that  the  name  of 
"  college "  should  be  at  least  as  applicable  to  the 
proposed  institution  as  to  University  College  or 
to  King's  College. 

6.  The  college  was,  in  some  sense  or  other,  im- 
mediately or  ultimately,  to  be  self-governed  and 
self -supported. 

The  house,  31,  Red  Lion  Square,  was  taken,  and 
the  college  began  work  on  October  31st,  1854. 
The  Principal,  Rev.  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
M.A.,  then  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  gave  an 
inaugural  lecture,  on  the  previous  evening,  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Health  of  Body  and  Mind. 

A  new  word  has  recently  been  adopted  into  owr  language 
from  the  French,  because  there  is  no  English  word  that 
conveys  the  same  meaning.  This  word  is  ?iygtt;ne,  or  the 
ai"t  of  preserving  the  health. — Samtary  Science. 


Prevention  is  better  than  cure  in  evils  of  every  kind, 
and  especially  as  regards  disease.  To  every  one  health 
is  the  greatest  of  blessings  ;  deprived  of  it,  the  life  even 
of  the  most  affluent  and  exalted  in  social  position  is  but 
a  dreary  wa.ste.  To  the  working  man,  whose  family  is 
dependent  on  his  ability  to  get  through  a  day's  work, 
lie.ilth  is  doubly  preciou.s,  for  without  it  poverty  and 
privation,  with  all  their  .ittendant  evils,  set  in,  and 
inflict  immeasurable  suffering  and  injury  upon  his  chil- 
dren, through  insufficient  food  and  clothing,  and  defective 
education.  And  to  these  evils  another  is  almost  sure  to 
bo  added — that  of  being  compelled  to  inhabit  a  confined 
and  unwholesome  dwelling. 

This  word  hygiine,  then,  is  one  that  has  strong  claims 
upon  every  prudent  working  man's  attention,  and  it  is 
his  duty  to  m.ike  himself  acquainted  with  all  the  matters 
comprehended  in  it.  And  he  must  not  defer  doing  this 
imtU  he  has  fallen  sick.  He  may,  it  is  true,  have  his 
sick  club  or  his  benefit  society  to  fall  back  upon ;  but 
this  reliance  ought  not  to  lead  him  to  neglect  every 
means  of  preserving  his  health. 

The  causes  of  disease  are  many,  and  extremely  in- 
sidious. There  are  infectious  diseases  and  contagious 
diseases,  which  no  foresight  can  guard  against ;  but  if 
every  one  understood  the  laws  of  health,  and  the  natiu'e 
of  the  agencies  whose  operations  generate  them,  those 
diseases  would  diminish,  and,  probably,  soon  disappear. 
The  history  of  disease  shows  satisfactorily  that  many 
plagues,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  filthy  habits  and 
vitiated  air,  have  given  way  before  improved  cleanliness 
and  ventilation.  Where  they  still  prevail  it  is  through 
ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  laws  of  hygiene. 

Many  persons  place  great  reliance  upon  the  resources 
of  medicine :  they  rashly  invite  disease,  and  trust  to  the 
doctor  to  ciu'e  them.  This  reliance  makes  people  care- 
less, and  unmindful  upon  how  slender  a  thread  life 
hangs.  Those  who  know  how  uncertain  the  healing  art 
is  in  its  operations,  avoid  this  folly.  Aware  how  frail  a 
thing  a  damaged  constitution  is,  they  will  so  Uve  as  to 
render  the  assistance  of  the  heaUng  art  as  unnecessary 
as  possible. 

It  is  admitted  that  a  person  bom  with  a  sound  con- 
.stitution,  and  carefully  nurtured  during  infancy  and 
youth,  ought  to  grow  up  a  healthy,  robust  individual, 
and  that,  it  he  leads  a  sober,  temperate  life,  he  may 
attain  a  vigorous  old  age  without  experiencing  much,  if 
any,  serious  illness.  M.  Flourens,  the  eminent  French 
physiologist,  argues  that  one  hundred  years  is  the  span 
of  man's  Ufe,  and  that  if  one  person  can  attain  to  that 
age,  or  more,  the  majority  might  do  so  likewise,  if  they 
observed  the  laws  of  hygiene. 


The  commonest  causes  of  disease  are  found  in  some 
kind  of  imprudence  or  other,  snch  as  enors  in  diet, 
intemperance,  or  exposiure  to  cold  and  wet :  these  are 
avoidable  causes.  The  unavoidable  causes  are  foul 
air,  adulterated  and  imwholesome  food,  and  polluted 
water. 

But  before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  hygiene,  pro- 
perly so  called,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
moral  and  physical  constitution  of  man,  and  to  show 
that  his  twofold  natiire  necessarily  demands  a  two- 
fold influence  for  the  complete  development  of  his 
being. 

Man's  body  is  a  wonderful  compound  of  organs,  allied 
together  not  only  by  the  continuity  of  their  parts,  but 
also  and  especially  by  the  harmony  of  the  functions 
they  perform.  From  the  hour  of  birth  up  to  a  certain 
age,  these  organs  grow  and  develop  themselves  by  an 
innate  power,  and  by  the  same  influences  which  sustain 
life  throughout  its  entire  duration.  These  (influences, 
upon  which  physical  life  depends,  are  the  sum  of  the 
conditions  amid  which  we  live,  the  principal  of  which 
are  food,  air,  and  light,  supplied  by  nature,  or  f.ashioned 
by  human  industry  and  skill.  We  are  nourished  by 
air  as  well  as  by  bread  :  th.it  is  to  say,  the  body,  by  the 
internal  action  of  its  organs,  appropriates  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other,  converting  each  into  its  own  substance. 
Anatomy,  by  its  details,  makes  known  to  us  the  insti'u- 
ments  of  this  appropriation.  Physiology  explains  the 
mode  by  which  this  transformation  and  the  other 
functions  of  the  body  are  accomplished.  Hygiene 
teaches  man  how  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  things 
necessary  to  life,  in  order  to  secure  its  regular  develop- 
ment. 

On  this  last  point  man's  instinct,  it  might  be  supposed, 
ought  to  render  the  teachings  of  science  unnecessary. 
It  would  be  so  if  man  were  a  piece  of  pure  mechanism, 
or  if,  like  the  inferior  animals,  he  possessed  onlj'  organs 
with  appetites  regulated  by  an  infallible  instinct.  But 
though,  like  them,  man  has  a  body,  and  is  subjected, 
like  them,  to  purely  material  wants,  to  which  correspond, 
in  nature,  the  things  proper  to  satisfy  them,  he  has  also 
within  himself  a  power  distinct  from  matter — thought ; 
the  sentiment  of  good  and  evil,  the  sold.  This  power 
opposes  itself  to  his  material  nature,  and,  when  ill- 
directed,  leads  to  every  abuse  of  life,  and  degi'ades  man 
below  the  Diere  animal,  whose  imerring  instincts  preserve 
it  from  this  peril,  at  least. 


The  History  of  an  Industrial 
Exhibition. 

TowAEDS  the  latter  end  of  January,  1865,  the 
members  of  the  Preston  Working  Men's  Club, 
having  heard  of  the  large  measui'e  of  success 
which  had  attended  the  establishment  of  Working 
Class  Industrial  Exhibitions  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  held  a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  feasibility  of  an  industrial  exhibition 
in  Preston.  They  thought,  and  rightly  too,  that 
taking  into  consideration  the  large  number  of 
working-class  families  inhabiting  the  town  and 
out-lying  districts,  the  generally  intelligent 
character  of  the  working  men  themselves,  and 
the  paucity  of  rational  modes  of  recreation  pro- 
vided for  them,  a  well  -  organised  exhibition 
would  possess  greater  chances  of  success  than  in 
most  other  manufacturing  towns.  But  it  was  not 
so  easy  to  imbue  others  ^vith  the  convictions  en- 
tertained by  themselves,  and  for  a  few  weeks  the 
project  appeared  to  languish,  although  the  local 
press  had  spoken  earnestly  in  its  favoui'.  Mitch 
of  this  apathy  was  doubtless  attributable  to  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  at  first  intended 
that  all  profits  derived  from  the  exhibition  should 
be  applied  to  purposes  connected  with  the  Work- 
ing Men's  Club.  It  soon  became  apparent  that 
if  the  exhibition  was  to  be  held  at  all,  the  pro- 
moters would  have  to  devise  some  practical  means 
of  enlisting  a  larger  amount  of  public  sympathy 
and  co-operation  on  their  side,  and  hence  it  was 
finally  decided  at  another  meeting,  held  in  March, 
to  accept  an  offer  made  on  behalf  of  the  Aveuham 
Institution  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge 
• — the  Mechanics'  Institute  of  Preston — and  to 
form  a  committee,  composed  of  the  committees  of 
the  Working  Men's  Club  and  the  Avenham  Insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  starting  the  exhibition, 
all  profits  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  two 
institutions. 

Thenceforth  matters  became  simplified.    It  was 
seen  that  the  committee  were  in  earnest,  and  on 


promised  amongst  the  committee  themselves,  thus 
proving  their  faith  in  the  success  of  their  under- 
taking. An  appeal  to  the  general  public  resulted 
in  the  increase  of  the  guarantee  fund  to  about 
je2,000,  after  which  the  committee  set  about 
the  task  of  collecting  articles  for  exhibition,  in 
which  they  were  ably  assisted  by  many  of  the 
exhibitors,  and  by  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood;  and  on  the  21st  of  September  last 
the  exhibition  was  formally  opened,  the  occasion 
being  signalised  by  a  general  holiday  in  the  town, 
the  various  local  bodies  and  trade  societies  taking 
part  in  the  procession  which  accompanied  the 
municipal  authorities  and  gentlemen  assisting  in 
the  opening  ceremonial. 

The  contents  of  the  exhibition  did  not  differ 
materially  from  those  of  other  exhibitions,  except 
in  the  increased  number  of  models,  specimens  of 
raw  material  and  machinery,  and  samples  of 
finished  products  connected  with  the  cotton 
manufacture — the  local  industry  of  the  town  and 
vicinity ;  but  the  Art  department  was  enriched  by 
the  loan  of  many  valuable  paintings,  while  the 
Natm-al  History  and  Antiquarian  divisions 
showed  how  plentiful  were  the  materials  for  a 
local  museum.  The  chief  interest  of  the  artisan- 
visitors  was,  however,  centred  in  that  portion 
of  the  exhibition  devoted  to  models  ;  and  it 
was  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  the 
critical  air  with  which  a  group  of  thoughtful- 
featured,  rough -handed  working  men  woidd 
attentively  examine  any  new  model  or  invention 
which  attracted  their  observation.  With  the 
instinct  of  true  handicraftsmen,  they  speedily  per- 
ceived any  defects  or  advantages  possessed  by  it, 
and  then  proceeded  to  pass  judgment  upon  the 
next  object  of  notice.  The  popularity  of  the 
exhibition  was  considerably  enhanced  by  means 
of  judiciously-arranged  concerts,  lectures,  scientific 
entertainments,  &c.,  and  by  affording  working 
class  visitors  every  possible  facility  for  inspecting 
— at  the  least  possible  expense  to  themselves — 
the  details  of  the  collection  thus  industriously 
formed.  At  first  there  was  some  fear  that  the 
good-will  and  hannony  which  prevailed  amongst 
all  classes  would  be  disturbed,  in  consequence  of 
several  of  the  most  active  promoters  of  the  exhi- 
bition objecting  to  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  at 
the  refreshment  stalls ;  but,  somehow  or  another, 
peace  was  restored,  and  all  went  "  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell "  until  the  close  of  the  exhibition 
last  month.  During  the  period  that  the  exhi- 
bition remained  open,  the  Preston  Exhibition 
Gazette,  a  small  jovu'nal  printed  in  the  exhibition, 
was  published  at  regular  intervals,  and  met  with 
much  favour-. 

The  number  of  persons  visiting  the  exhibition, 
dru-ing  the  three  months  it  remained  open,  was 
200,050.  The  total  receipts  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  .£4,710;  the  expenditiu-e,  .£2,510; 
leaving  a  net  balance  of  two  thmisand  two  hundred 
pounds  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Preston 
Working  Men's  Club  and  the  Avenham  Institu- 
tion. Such  a  result  needs  no  comment.  It  speaks 
volumes  in  favour  of  the  earnest  and  persevering 
manner  in  which  the  exhibition  committee  ac- 
complished the  fulfilment  of  their  self-imposed 
task — a  labour  in  which  they  met  with  the  cordial 
assistance  of  all  classes,  from  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shii-e  to  the  humblest  artisan.  The  full  measure 
of  their  success — the  gi'eatest  yet  recorded  in  the 
history  of  Working  Class  Industrial  Exhibitions 
— will  be  better  comprehended  when  we  consider 
that  at  Wakefield,  which  had  previously  headed 
the  list,  the  nvmiber  of  visitors  was  only  186,000  ; 
while  at  Birmingham,  with  its  teeming  popula- 
tion and  surrounding  network  of  densely-peopled 
hives  of  industry,  the  visitors  scarcely  numbered 
120,000.  Hence  it  becomes  of  some  importance 
to  discover  the  secret  of  the  extraordinary  success 
of^the  Preston  Exhibition.  The  mystery  is  not 
one  incapable  of  solution.  From  the  very  first 
the  promoters  had  a  purpose  in  view — an  aim  to 
attain — and  they  never  relaxed  in  their  en- 
deavours, never  flinched  from  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  had  to  contend,  never  allowed  their 
hear-ts  to  falter  or  their  hopes  to  become  dimmed, 
until  the  goal  was  all  but  reached,  and  success 
rendered  certain.  The  lesson  of  energy,  determi- 
nation, and  perseverance   thus  afforded   by  th» 


the  22nd  of  March,  the  Mayor  of  Preston  was  i  Preston  working  men,  cannot  fail  to  exercise  a 
appointed  chairman  of  the  committee.  Almost  /  beneficial  effect  upon  their  toiling  brethren  in 
immediately  after  this  the  Preston  Corporatioii  I  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  foster  that 
generously  gi-anted  the  loan  of  the  Com  Exchange  [  spirit  of  mutual  emulation,  to  the  continued 
for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  exhibition — a  step  i  development  of  which  we  must  look  in  no  slight 
which  was  followed  by  the  formation  of  a  guaran-  ]  degree  for  the  real  social  and  moral  elevation  of 
the  fund  of  d£500,  nearly  all  of  which  sum  Vvas  [  the  industrial  classes  of  the  land. 
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Art  and  Handicraft. 

II.— THE     PEniAET    WAIsTS    OF    THE    AETISAif 
AS   A    wnvwA-K 

'  HE  gi*eat  purpose  of  the  workman 
in  devoting  any  portion  of  his 
time  to  the  study  of  ait,  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  improvement 
of  his  handicraft,  especially  if 
this  handicraft  is  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  require  a  knowledge 
of  art  as  an  element,  which  is 
certainly  the  ease  in  an  immense  nimiber — ^pro- 
bably, the  majority — of  employments. 

In  saying  this,  it  is  by  no  means  intended  to 
decry,  or  in  any  way  undervalue  the  study  of  art 
by  any  workman,  whatever  may  be  his  pursuits. 
That  there  is  a  manifest  and  decidedly  healthy 
tendency  in  this  direction  amongst  large  bodies  of 
working  men,  whose  daily  labour  lays  far  away 
from  the  region  of  art.,  is  a  gratifying  fact,  proved 
most  indisputably  by  all  the  Working  Men's  Ex- 
hibitions which  have  been  hitherto  got  up,  either 
in  the  metropolis,  or  the  provinces.  But  whilst 
admiring  the  ingenuity,  industry,  and  persever- 
ance frequently  displayed  in  these  efforts,  it  could 
not  fail  to  strike  any  observant  person  that  the 
element  of  directness  of  purpose  to  some  distinct 
and  useful  end  was  for  the  most  part  wanting ; 
and  that  this  was  generally  the  case  just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  artisan  had  deviated  from  the  track 
of  his  own  industrial  calling,  if  that  calling  had 
any  relation  whatever  to  art.  Possibly,  the  fact 
of  being  left  in  perfect  freedom  to  carry  out  his 
own  ideas,  untrammelled  by  the  peculiar  notions 
of  a  foreman,  or  the  foregone  conclusions  of  an 
employer,  often  led  to  this  result.  Now,  in  all  such 
cases  it  should  be  remembered  that  liberty  with- 
out law  is  Keentiousness,  and  that  any  artistic  or 
scientific  pursuit  followed  without  such  specific 
rules  of  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  the 
worker  forward  with  some  steadiness  and  fixity  of 
principle  to  the  end  he  has  in  view,  mostly  begets 
incessant  difficulties  in  progress,  and  ends  in 
failure,  more  or  less  marked,  as  a  result.  Un- 
happily, this  failure,  so  evident  to  the  looker-on, 
is  not  always  so  distinctly  seen  as  it  is  desirable 
it  should  be  by  the  earnest  and  enthusiastic, 
but  mistaken  worker ;  hence  the  bitter  disap- 
pointments which  hive  so  frequently  resulted 
after  the  adjudication  of  the  prizes  given  in 
Working  Men's  Exhibitions.  The  fact  is,  the 
worker  had  aimed  at  reaching  one  standard — if, 
indeed,  he  really  set  up  a  distinct  standard  at  aU 
— and  the  judges,  bringing  a  wide  experience,  and 
the  test  of  principles,  not  perhaps  always  true, 
but  still  such  as  they  felt  fully  justified  in  acting 
upon,  were  adjudicating  according  to  a  totally 
different  measure  of  excellence. 

Jfow,  the  painful  and  sometimes  ludicrous  re- 
sxdts  which  have  followed  the  efforts  of  working 
men — yes,  and  women  too — in  the  direction  of 
art,  might  have  been  avoided  by  at  least  some- 
thing approaching  to  a  preliminary  training  for 
the  work  they  were  about  to  undertake.  Would 
they  expect,  in  any  ordinary  pursuit  in  which 
they  were  engaged,  their  knowledge  of  the  re- 
quirements of  which  enables  them  to  see  and 
appreciate  all  the  difficulties  of  working  at  suc- 
cessfully, that  a  stranger  totally  ignorant  of 
what  he  or  she  was  about  to  undertake,  would  be 
likely  to  be  successful,  even  in  a  remote  degree  ? 
Would  any  one  of  them  expect  to  write  an  in- 
telligible letter  without  knowing  how  to  read,  or 
even  successfully  write  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
and  put  together  single  words  in  an  intelligible 
handwriting  ?  Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
that  many  art  efforts  are  frequently  begun  with 
an  utter  absence  of  this  amount  of  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  thing  to  be  done.  This  should 
not  be,  because  it  need  not  be.  The  workman 
really  desirous  to  improve  himself  and  employ 
even  his  leisure  hours  in  something  which  inte- 
rests him  on  account  of  its  relation  to  some  ideal 
of  beauty  or  taste,  however  humble  this  may  be, 
can,  if  he  seeks  it,  easily  obtain  elementary  in- 
struction which,  so  surely  as  he  once  commences 
in  all  honesty  and  earnestness  of  purpose,  will  as 
surely  reward  him  for  his  pains. 

All  intelligent  and  thoughtful  persons  must 
have  realised  the  delight  with  which  for  the  iirst 
time  they  have  seen  the  principle  of  some  familiar 
subject,  whether  they  may  themselves  have  sud- 
denly discovered  it,  or  had  it  explained  to  them 
by  some  friend  or  teacher.  Thus,  the  pleasure 
and  interest  is  always  very  great  with  which  the 


art-student  sees  for  the  first  time  that  all  the 
complicated  forms  of  a  rich  piece  of  ornamental 
work  can  be  brought  down  to  the  simplest  ele- 
mentary Hues,  and  that  the  great  law  of  repeti- 
tion has  much  more  to  do  with  the  beauty  and  inte- 
rest of  the  work  than  any  special  difficulty  in  its 
construction  or  execution.  Even  when  the  novice 
in  elementary  drawing  is  shown,  as  he  ought 
always  to  be  shown,  the  true  use  of  his  eyes  in 
seeing,-aud  the  mechanical  construction  of  his  hand 
as  a  drawing  instrument,  or  the  simple  geometric 
fact  is  pointed  out  to  him  that  all  forms  must  be 
represented  by  two  classes  of  lines — ^the  right 
line  and  the  curve — ^whilst  the  invariable  cha- 
racter of  the  former  is  at  all  times  a  positive  test 
of  the  variable  character  of  the  latter,  he  gets  an 
insight  into  the  subject  of  the  art  of  drawing 
wjiich  opens  an  entirely  new  field  of  operation  to 
him ;  and  the  mere  "  rule  of  thumb "  methods 
which  he  might  have  been  pursuing  prior  to  such 
insight,  become  positively  distasteful  to  him,  and 
he  sees  how  much  time  he  has  been  wasting  in 
working  without  fixity  of  principle  and  aim,  thus 
losing  that  force  which,  as  already  stated,  is  in- 
herent in  directness. 

The  artisan  ought  thus  to  see  that,  as  a  work- 
man, he  is  directly  interested  in  art  in  its  highest, 
best,  and  most  distinct  form,  or  that  he  really  has 
no  true  interest  in  it.  He  is,  after  all,  the  true 
executant,  whatever  amount  of  thought  or  direc- 
tion he  may  be  indebted  to  for  the  full  utilisation 
of  his  skill.  Though  he  may  not  be  the  designer, 
he  will  be  all  the  better  workman  for  understand- 
ing, not  partially  but  thoroughly,  what  the  de- 
signer intends.  To  do  this,  he  must  be,  in  some 
degree,  at  least,  a  designer  himself ;  for  if  he  is 
not  this  he  will  be  little  more  than  a  machine. 
Intelligent  work  is  happy  work.  To  know  why 
anything  is  to  be  done  is  to  half  know  how  to 
do  it. 

Let  the  workman,  then,  rest  assured  that  sound 
elementary  preparation  for  any  art-work  in  which 
he  may  be  engaged  as  his  daily  pursuit,  or  desires 
to  engage  in  as  the  employment  of  his  leisure 
hours,  will  be  well  spent  at  all  times,  but  better 
spent  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  than  at  any 
other  period,  since  then  it  will  form  the  foundation 
for  the  future.  Now,  although,  in  common  with 
every  other  kind  of  education,  art  education  is  best 
begun  while  the  student  is  young,  let  no  working 
man  really  in  earnest  believe  that  it  is  too  late 
for  him  to  begin,  if  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to 
it,  and  decides  to  begin  in  the  right  way.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  old  heads  wise  enough  to 
become  young  students  can  do  very  notable  things 
in  art  under  judicious  direction.  The  difficulty, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  is  to  get  them  to  begin. 
The  disinclination  of  grown  men  to  sit  down  in 
the  same  class  with  boys  is,  no  doubt,  very  great, 
and  the  objection  is  often  well  based;  but  a 
judicious  teacher  would  take  care  to  provide 
against  that,  and  arrange  to  always  accommodate 
an  adult  elementary  class  when  it  was  distinctly 
seen  to  be  necessary.  "  Where  there  is  a  will 
there  is  a  wai/.'"  Geoege  Wallis. 


Carving  in  Wood. 

(C(mcludedfrom,  our  last.) 


As  regards  patterns,  we  should  recommend 
simple  arabesque  designs,  in  low  relief,  for  a 
beginner ;  and,  when  further  advanced  in  the  art, 
foliage,  flowers,  and  fruit,  all  of  which  should  be 
studied  from  Nature,  the  taste  and  skill  of  the 
carver  being  displayed  in  the  selection  aud 
general  arrangement  of  the  various  objects,  as 
well  as  in  their  execution.  Subjects  in  high 
relief  should  not  be  attempted  until  some  pro- 
ficiency has  been  attained  in  the  art.  Those 
who  intend  to  make  wood-carving  a  regular  pro- 
fession should  take  lessons  of  a  professional 
carver ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  no 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  instructions  of  a 
master,  we  subjoin  the  few  following  rules,  which 
will  be  found  useful : — 

In  the  first  place,  procure  a  small  piece  of  syca- 
more, as  being  the  softest  wood  of  a  close  grain,  and, 
therefore,  the  most  easily  worked  by  a  beginner  : 
have  it  cut  and  prepai-ed  by  a  cabinet-maker. 
If  designed,  say,  for  a  book-stand,  it  should  be 
polished  on  all  parts  excepting  that  designed  for 
carving ;  the  hinges  should  be  screwed  in  on  one 
side,  but  the  stand  shotdd  not  be  put  together 
tin  the  carving  be  executed.  If  a  box  be  the 
subject  for  carving,  all  the  six  parts  should  be 


completely  prepared  for  being  put  togethei^-that 
is  to  say,  the  mitering  or  dove-taibng  should  be 
done,  the  lock  put  in,  the  hinges  likewise ;  and 
then,  of  course,  great  care  should  be  taken  of  the 
sharp  edges  to  form  the  comers.  There  should 
be  a  space  left  unwrought  between  the  carving 
and  the  edge,  which  the  cabinet-maker  would  do 
well  to  mark  out,  by  sinking  a  Une  all  round 

FLSLC^ELKACF.SISES 


with  a  broad  chisel.  This  wiU  much  assist  the 
carver.  The  polished  portions  of  the  wood  might 
be  protected  with  paper  or  leather  during  the 
process  of  carving. 

In  commencing  operations,  the  first  instrument 
to  be  Tised  is  No.  2  straight  chisel ;  the  pattern 
having  previously  been  sketched  on  the  wood,  or 
cut  out  in  card  laid  upon  it,  and  traced  by  draw- 
ing a  pencil  all  round  its  outline,  the  card  moved 
onwards  as  required.  To  persons  not  much  accus- 
tomed to  drawing,  this  will  be  found  an  easy  plan. 
The  chisel  should  be  taken  in  both  hands,  and  the 
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SEMI.CIBCaUfiCOUCES. 


outline  of  the  pattern,  as  well  as  the  boundary 
line  of  the  work,  sunk  by  firm,  yet  gentle  pres- 
sm-e.  As  the  carver  proceeds,  he  should  excavate 
little  by  little  with  No.  2  semi-circular  gouge, 
sinking  straight  down  and  excavating  in  turns, 
till  the  right  depth  of  the  foundation  be  reached, 
and  the  whole  pattern  completely  blocked  out 
square.  He  should  then  take  one  of  the  bayonet 
chisels,  and  commence  levelling  the  foundation, 
which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  work. 
But  before  we  proceed  further  with  these  direc- 
tions, the  carver  should  be  warned  to  observe 
whether  there  be  any  curled  tendrils,  requiring,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  sinking  of  a  round  hole  in 
the  curl;  because,  if  so,  this  must  be  done  by 
means  of  a  semi-circular  gouge  before  the  outer 
edge  of  the  curl  be  cut  out.  Otherwise  (were  it 
attempted  afterwards),  the  sinking  of  the  hole 
would  be  likely  to  burst  the  wood  in  the  parts 
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against  the  grain.  Observe,  again,  that  in  the 
first  blocking  out,  -vrhen  two  incisions  have  to  be 
made — one  with,  and  one  against,  the  graia  (the 
two  incisions  meeting  each  other) — cai-e  should  be 
taken  to  cut  across  the  grain  first,  and  then  with  it, 
otherwise  the  wood  wiU  probably  be  split  too  far. 
Lastly,  when  blocking  out  a  delicate  object,  such 
as  a  tendril,  small  twig,  or  berry,  the  incisions 
shoiild  always  be  made  beyond  it ;  cutting  from, 
but  never  towards  it.  Thus,  when  one  side  is  cut 
out,  the  wood  sliould  be  tin-ned  for  cutting  the 
other  side  of  the  twig,  the  sculptor  always  keeping 
it  between  himself  and  the  edge  of  the  chisel, 
because  he  involuntarily  presses  the  instrument 
outwards  away  from  himself;  so  that,  wei-e  his 
work  beyond  the  edge  of  the  chisel,  it  would  be 
broken  through,  especially  if  against  the  grain. 
It  may  be  here  observed,  that  where  delicate 
objects  can  be  so  arranged  as  to  mn  with  the 
grain,  they  ai-e  thereby  the  stronger;  and,  in 
designing  a  pattern,  this  should  be  invariably 
borne  in  mind ;  as  also,  that  the  knots  should  be 
used,  if  possible,  for  berries,  or  grapes,  &c.,  and 
the  hardest  pai-ts  of  the  wood  employed  in  the 
design,  rather  than  left  to  be  levelled,  and  to  foinn 
the  foimdation. 

But  to  return  to  the  gradual  process  of  carving. 
When  the  holes  are  sv»nk,  the  entu-e  pattern 
blocked  out,  and  the  foundation  tolerably  levelled, 
the  carver  should  commence  shaping  the  leaves 
by  using  No.  3  flat  chisel ;  sloping  it  as  intended 
to  lie — some  parts  in  high  relief,  and  some  lying 
flat  on  the  foundation.  He  should  then  mark  out 
the  veining  of  the  leaf  firmly  with  the  same 
instrument,  and  with  a  semi-circular  gouge  pro- 
ceed to  hollow  out  the  necessary  indentations 
between  the  veinings.  After  this,  he  may  slope 
away  the  thick  parts  underneath,  to  disengage  it 
(appaa-ently)  from  the  foimdation,  then  polish  it 
with  some  fine  glass-paper,  rubbing  with  the  grain, 
and,  lastly,  point  all  the  edges  with  a  very  fine 
penknife.  Should  he  -Rish  to  disengage  a  branch 
from  the  foundation,  it  may  be  done  by  carefully 
sloping  a  sharp  chisel  inwards  on  both  sides  under 
it  (contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  carving,  of  not 
cutting  towards  an  object),  and  when  sufficiently 
thinned,  he  should  use  the  penknife  for  cutting 
tlu-ough  and  clearing  the  opening.  This  wiU 
require  the  utmost  care.  It  must  ever  be  remem- 
bered that  cai-ving  requires  a  delicate  hand : 
where  one  incision  might  effect  the  purpose,  use 
two,  and  it  will  be  better  done.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  too  gentle ;  and  the  only  circumstances  under 
which  force  must  be  used  is  when  first  sinking, 
or  blocking  out  the  pattern. 

All  the  work — sketching,  sinking,  and  the  pur- 
poses of  the  gouge — may  be  done  by  lamp  or 
candle-light ;  but  the  levelliug  is  an  absolute 
exception  to  the  rule,  as  it  requii-es  the  clearest 
daylight ;  the  eye  being  more  deceived  at  night 
than  would  be  imagined  by  the  uninitiated  imtil 
the  fact  is  proved  by  examination  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  work  done  at  night.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  that  the  subject  or  design  should 
bear  much  the  same  proportion  tlii-oughout — the 
various  parts  balancing  each  other ;  and  the 
same  precautions  should  be  taken  in  regard  to 
the  spaces  showing-  the  foundation. 

Although  sycamore  be  recommended  for  be- 
ginners, Irish  imlnut  is  more  satisfactory  for 
those  fmther  advanced.  They  should,  however, 
be  on  their  guard  lest  American  walnut  be  given 
instead :  this  being  stringy,  soft,  and  with  little, 
if  any,  pattern  in  the  grain.  The  Hght-ooloured 
parts  of  walnut  are  those  nearest  the  bark, 
and  are  softer  than  the  dark.  Beware  of  any 
appearance  of  yellow  in  the  wood,  which  shows  it 
to  be  rotten.  Timber  merchants  generally  oblige 
non-professional  carvers  to  buy  too  much  wood, 
and  a  good  deal  that  is  practically  useless.  Hence 
it  is  better  and  cheaper  to  procure  a  fancy  piece 
from  a  cabinet-maker,  who  wiQ  readily  prepare  it 
for  the  work  of  the  carver. 

In  mafcing  a  box,  the  screws  shotild  be  remem- 
bered in  drawing  the  pattern,  and  the  space  they 
require  left  sufficiently  thick.  Beware  of  so 
planning  the  design  as  to  have  to  sink  for  the 
foimdation  over  it. 

The  best  subjects  for  flower-carving  are  lilies 
of  the  valley,  oak-leaves  and  acorns,  convolvulus 
leaves  and  flowers,  ivy  wreaths,  and  grapes,  with 
their  leaves  and  tendrils.  It  will  be  fovmd  neces- 
saxy  to  sharpen  the  tools  continually  during  each 
day's  work.  Flowers,  such  as  the  rose,  fuchsia, 
.■md  others,  which  requu-e  attention  to  extremely 
minute  details,  should  not  be  attempted  by  the 
beginner.       The    simpler    the     objects     copied 


at  Sist,  the  less  the  risk  of  failure, 
of  the  foregoing  hints  may  appear  superfluous ; 
but  good  work  may  be  often  spoilt,  and  the 
sculptor  disheartened,  by  reflecting  too  late ; 
besides,  "  experience  is  a  hard  master."  Should  a 
berry,  or  any  small  object,  be  accidentally  broken 
off,  if  not  easily  glued  on  again  (which  must  be 
effected  when  part  of  a  branch  is  broken  out), 
it  might  be  well  to  dispense  with  it ;  and  to 
remove,  if  necessary,  some  other  object  of  similar 
size,  which  formed  a  balance  for  it,  so  as  to  keep 
the  proportions,  if  possible,  con-ectly  throughout 
the  design.  Figure-carving  should  never  bo  at- 
tempted until  the  carver  is  perfect  in  the  repro- 
duction of  foliage  and  ornament,  and  even  then 
some  knowledge  of  fig-ure-drawing  and  anatomy 
wUl  be  found  necessai-y,  if  the  carver  be  desirous 
of  avoiding  anything  approaching  to  failure. 
6rinling  Gibbons'  masterpieces  were  composed 
principally  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  well  to  add  that  the 
price  of  each  tool,  without  a  handle,  is  about  a 
shiUing  (the  handles  are  about  twopence  each), 
and  that  it  would  be  well  to  procm-e  a  little 
leather  razor  or  dressing-case,  which  may  be 
rolled  up,  for  holding  the  tools,  as  they  woiild 
rattle  about  in  a  box,  and  become  injured.  It 
may  also  be  well  to  observe  that  the  three 
gouges  should  be  respectively  of  the  same 
size  in  the  breadth  of  the  blade  as  the  three 
flat  ones. 


How  IVe  Saw  the  Old  Year  out 
and  the  New  Year  in. 


Not  this  year,  but  last — for  this  year  began  on  a 
Monday;  so,  of  course,  "seeing  the  old  year  out," 
as  some  people  like  to  do,  was  out  of  the  question 
— we  determined  to  make  a  night  of  it ;  but  not  a 
morning  too.  That  style,  of  thing  does  not  suit 
our  plain  ways.  Early  to  bed  and  eaily  to  rise 
mak.es  you  look  fresh  and  bright  in  the  eyes. 
Tour  heart  will  be  light  and  your  countenance 
clear;  so  we'll  go  to  bed  early,  Nelly,  my  dear.  I 
declare  I  almost  get  poetical,  or  at  least  run  off 
into  a  kind  of  song  when  I  look  at  my  wife's 
fi-esh  face  early  in  the  morning,  and  think  that, 
thougb  we  have  been  married  ever  so  many  years, 
and  brought  up  sons  and  daughters,  there's  a  good 
deal  of  youth  left  yet  to  both  of  us.  We  have 
lost  a  little  of  liveliness,  perhaps,  but  we  have 
not  lost  the  power  of  enjoying  life  and  its  good 
things,  and  seeing  a  great  deal  that  is  good  and 
beautiful  in  the  world ;  and  that,  I  take  it,  is  a 
sign  of  a  youth  which  is  not  exactly  to  be  reckoned 
by  the  number  of  years  we  have  been  in  the 
world. 

Perhaps  the  thought  that  we  are  really  a  year 
older  than  we  were  on  the  last  day  of  1863,  makes 
me  a  little  sentimental,  which  generally  is  not 
much  in  my  line,  for  I  like  a  joke,  love  to  see  a 
smile,  and  make  a  good  deal  of  fun  with  my 
mates  when  it  does  not  hinder  work,  and  some- 
times we  work  all  the  better  for  a  good  laugh. 
But,  sentimental  or  not,  my  wife  and  I  always 
like  to  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in ; 
and  when  twelve  o'clock  has  chimed,  and  the  bells 
strike  up,  we  feel  somehow  very  happy,  say  good 
night  to  the  big  children  who  sit  up  with  us, 
have  a  look  at  the  little  ones  who  ai-e  fast  asleep 
in  their  beds — you  should  see  little  Lizzie  cuddling 
her  doU,  just  as  her  mother  used  to  hiig  her  when 
she  was  a  tiny  baby — and  then  go  to  bed,  hoping 
to  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  a  determination 
to  make  the  best  of  the  New  Year. 

This  is  how  we  saw  the  old  year  oiit.  When  I 
came  home  from  work  I  found  Nelly  had  settled 
to  have  tea  in  the  parlour  instead  of  the  kitchen, 
where  we  generally  have  our  meals.  She  expected 
me  to  appear  surprised,  so,  of  course,  I  pretended 
to  be;  though,  bless  you,  I  knew  all  along  what 
she  was  going  to  do,  for  she  did  just  the  same 
last  year,  and  the  year  before  that,  and,  in  fact, 
evei-y  year  since  we  have  been  married.  And  she 
had  put  on  her  best  di'ess,  and  a  new  cap,  mth 
just  a  little  bit  of  cherry-coloured  ribbon  twisted 
in  and  out ;  not  too  much  of  it — for  Nelly  has  a 
good  taste  in  colours,  and  knows  when  to  stop — 
but  just  enough  to  set  off  her  brown  hair,  which 
is  as  thick  and  bright  as  ever  it  was,  and  not  a 
speck  of  grey  in  it  yet. 

"Good  evening.  Mi'.  Tom,"  she  said.  "Will 
you  do  me  the  favour  of  giving  me  your  company 
to  tea  ?  " 

Wliat  I  did  give  her  was  a  good  kiss.     "  Me 


one,  too,  daddy,"  called  out  little  Lizzie;  "kisa 
me."  "  And  where's  mine  ?  "  says  Polly,  who  is 
three  years  older.  "  And  mine  ?  "  "  And  mine  ?  " 
call  out  thi-ee  or  four  others ;  and  so  we  kiss  all 
around,  and  then  I  said — 

"  Why,  Nellie,  what  a  wonderfiil  cap  you  have 
on !  I  can  make  a  good  many  curious  things  in 
the  shop,  I  can,  but  I  couldn't  make  that  cap  if  I 
tried  all  day.  But  I  say,  Nellie,  if  I  am  going  to 
a  tea-party,  I  must  put  on  my  visiting  clothes, 
you  know,  or  perhaps  the  lady  of  the  house  will 
say  I  don't  treat  her  with  proper  respect." 

"  Go  along  with  you,  and  make  haste,  then. 
The  tea  is  made,  and  so  is  the  toast ;  and  there's  a 
rasher  of  bacon,  in  case  anybody  should  like  It," 
she  said,  just  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  a  treat 
a  nice  rasher  off  the  streaky  part  is  with  tea. 

"  Shouldn't  wonder  if  I  had  got  some  shrimps," 
I  said,  "just  for  Lizzie,  and  PoUy,  and  Billy,  and 
that  young  Tui-k  Alt',  to  look  at,  and  study 
natural  history — not  to  eat,  of  coui'se." 

While  they  were  aU  laughing,  I  ran  away  to 
have  a  good  wash,  and  put  on  my  Sunday  suit, 
and  a  new  black  necktie,  which  I  saw  on  the 
di-awers,  wrapped  up  in  paper,  with  "For  father" 
written  on  the  outside.  Then  I  came  down,  and 
if  we  didn't  all  enjoy  our  tea  it  was  a  pity.  I 
think  my  wife  is  out  and  out  the  best  judge  of  a 
piece  of  bacon  you  could  find  anywhere,  and  as  for 
the  shrimps,  they  disappeared  in  no  time.  There 
was  actually  a  cake,  too ;  and  I  was  obliged  to  eat 
a  bit  of  Lizzie's  slice,  for,  as  she  was  sitting  on 
my  knee,  and  would  push  it  into  my  mouth,  what 
else  could  I  do  ?  How  she  did  laugh  when  I  made 
a  shi'imp  drink  by  hanging  him  over  the  edge  ot 
a  teacup,  so  that  the  tea  rose  up  through  him, 
and  ran  down  into  the  saucer.  I  don't  like  to 
bother  the  young  ones  with  science  when  they 
are  enjoying  themselves ;  but  if  I  had  told  them 
that  that  shiimp  was  really  a  syphon,  I  dare  say 
they  would  have  imderstood  the  principle  at 
once. 

When  tea  was  over,  PoUy  helped  to  clear  away 
the  things,  and  mother — I  always  call  her  mother 
when  the  childi'en  are  about;  she  likes  it,  and 
says  that,  as  a  title,  duchess,  no,  or  even  qxieen, 
is  not  to  be  compared  to  it — swept  up  the  hearth, 
and  we  pu.=!hed  the  table  back,  and  sat  in  a  cii'olo. 
Somehow,  Billy  crept  close  to  his  mother,  and 
Lizzie  was  upon  my  knee  in  a  nfinute,  and  PoUy 
sitting  by  me  with  her  fat  white  arm  looped  in 
mine. 

Of  com-se  there  were  a  good  many  little  things 
to  chat  about.  Wliat  I  had  been  doing  all  day, 
and  what  they  had  been  doing  at  home.  I  told 
mother  what  a  big  engine  we  were  making  on  a 
new  construction,  and  she  told  me  how  she  thought 
she  had  lost  little  Billy. 

"  I  could  not  see  him  anywhere,  father,"  she 
said,  "■  and  had  sent  PoUy  to  look  for  him,  when 
Mrs.  WUkins  called  over  the  wall,  '  Here's  one  ot 
your  boys  here.'  'Is  he  upside  down?'  I  asked. 
'  Yes,'  she  said,  '  ti-ying  to  stand  on  his  head 
against  the  wash-house.'  '  Then  it's  BUly,  I 
know,'  said  I ;  '  for  upside  down  he  always  is,  and 
ought  to  wear  his  boots  on  his  hands.'  How's 
Charley  Haynes  getting  on,  father  ?" 

Charley  works  in  the  same  shop  as  I  do,  and  ought 
to  do  weU  if  he  liked ;  but  he  is  one  of  those  men  who 
never  make  the  best  of  anything.  He  rather  looked 
after  Nellie  when  she  was  a  gh-1,  and  once  I  was 
nearly  jealous  of  him ;  but  she  said  she  did  not 
like  a  man  who  would  not  stick  to  his  work,  and 
at  last  he  mai-ried  a  girl,  with  a  pretty  face  and  a 
liking  for  artificial  flowers,  but  for  very  little  else; 
and  a  queer  home  they  have,  that's  a  fact. 

"WcU,  mother,"  I  said,  "  Charley  and  his  wife 
are  going  to  see  the  old  year  out  at  the  theatre. 
She  has  bought  a  dress  at  a  ladies'  wardi'obe  shop 
— you  wouldn't  look  at  it,  mother — and  he  has 
picked  up  a  second-hand  coat,  which  don't  fit 
him,  and  a  hat  which  is  as  shiny  as  the  coat. 
That's  their  notion  of  enjoyment,  but  not  ours, 
mother,  is  it  ?  Sykes,  and  Wilson  ,and  Robinson, 
and  two  or  thi-ee  more,  are  seeing  the  old  year  out 
over  a  tripe  supper  and  cards.  There  wiU  be  too 
much  drink  about,  mother ;  and  if  they  don't 
lose  at  least  half  a  day  to-morrow,  I  shaU  be 
sui-prised." 

So  we  chatted  on,  and  then  NeUy  ran  away  to 
prepare  a  little  treat,  in  the  shape  of  a  supper  of 
hot  sausages.  We  are  satisfied  with  a  bit  of 
bread  and  cheese  generally,  but  this  was  a  special 
occasion.  Tlie  little  ones  had  gone  to  bed,  and 
NeUy  number  two  (our  eldest  girl),  and  Tom 
junior  (that's  ovu-  biggest  boy)  sat  up  with  us. 
Tom  had  to  teU  me  about  a  book  he  had  been 
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reading  (we  have  a  good  sliop-library  for  those 
who  like  to  subscribe),  and  young  Nelly  was 
helping  her  mother  with  a  little  bit  of  stitching. 
Once  or  twice  I  looked  at  my  watch,  for  twelve 
o'clock  was  drawing  near. 

"There  they  go!  there  they  go!"  called  out 
Tom  and  NeUy,  as  the  bells  struck  up.  "A  happy 
new  year,  father  and  mother  —  a  happy  new 
year." 

We  sat  for  a  minute  or  two  thinking  over  old 
times,  and  watching  the  faces  of  the  young 
people ;  then  we  knelt  down,  and,  while  the  bells 
were  still  clanging  out  mei-rily,  wo  reverently 
asked  that  all  the  evil  of  the  old  year  might  be 
forgiven,  and  that  the  new  year  might  make  us 
iviser  and  better,  stronger  for  duty,  and  more 
loving  to  aU. 

I  have  read  that  bells  were  once  rang  to  drive 
away  evil  spirits.  I  hope  they  drove  away  bad 
thoughts  from  us,  and  welcomed  in  new-born 
influences  and  a  better  time. 

That  is  how  we  saw  the  Old  Year  Out,  and  the 
New  Tear  In. 


Friendly  Societies. 


enOGESTIONS    POE    TBCEIE     ESTABLISHMENT     ON 
BOUND   PEINCIPLES. 

John  Tidd  Peatt,  Esq.,  the  Registrar  of  Fi-iendly 
Societies  in  England,  has  recently  issued  a  series 
of  instructions,  the  object  of  which  is  to  promote 
the  genei-al  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  by 
enabling  them  to  make  provision,  upon  sound 
principles,  against  the  natural  evils  and  exigen- 
cies of  sickness,  old  age,  and  death,  and  to  act  on 
those  principles  of  mutual  assurance  and  support 
which  ai'e  now  so  generally  adopted  by  the  more 
opulent  members  of  society,  and  to  guard  them 
against  the  many  plausible  but  ruinous  schemes 
by  which  they  ai-e  too  often  deceived.  In  a 
society  founded  on  the  tables  furnished  by  Mr. 
Pratt,  it  is  as  certain  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  that 
the  benefits  subscribed  for  by  the  members  will 
be  received  by  them.  The  sickness  tables  cease 
at  sixty,  sixty-five,  6r  seventy  years  of  age,  up  to 
which  period  the  data  upon  which  they  are 
founded  are  well  tested.  The  annuities,  or  old  age 
pay,  commencing  at  sixty,  sixty-five,  or  seventy, 
and  the  sums  payable  at  death,  will  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Government.  No  further  certainty  in  these 
respects  is  attainable.  Every  member  should  be 
at  liberty  to  subscribe  to  one  or  all  of  the  objects, 
according  to  his  ability  or  inclination,  with  the 
exception  that  persons  insuring  against  sickness 
must  also  insure  foi^  medical  attendance  as  long  as 
they  reside  within  the  limits  of  the  society ;  and 
females,  as  well  as  males,  may  subscribe  for  any 
of  the  Ijenefits,  except  relief  in  sickness.  Mr. 
Pratt  fui-nishes  examples  from  the  tables,  from 
which  persons  may  select  such  benefits  as  they 
may  think  fit  to  subscribe  for.  All  money  re- 
ceived for  sick-pay,  endowments,  and  expenses  of 
management,  should  be  invested  in  a  savings 
bank,  on  Government  security,  or  on  the  securities 
authorised  by  the  Friendly  Society  Act. 

The  management  of  the  society  should  be  vested 
in  a  committee,  consisting  of  honorary  and  benefit 
members,  or  of  benefit  members  only ;  and  there 
should  be  trustees,  a  treasurer,  visitoi-s,  secretary, 
and  auditors.  The  only  paid  officers  should  be 
the  secretary  and  auditors.  The  accoimts  shoidd 
be  kept  so  as  to  show  the  coutributions  paid  to, 
and  benefits  paid  out  of,  the  fimd  subscribed  for 
each  particular  insxvrance,  as  weU  as  for  expenses 
of  management.  The  society  should  be  self-sup- 
.jjorting,  for  which  purpose  each  member  should 
be  required  to  pay  a  small  snm  per  month  for  the 
expenses  of  management ;  and  the  place  of  meet- 
ing should,  if  possible,  be  at  some  public  institu- 
tion or  schoolroom.  If  that  cannot  be  obtained, 
and  there  is  no  other  place  except  an  inn  or  a 
IJublic-house,  a  certain  fixed  payment  should  be 
made  for  the  use  of  the  room,  lights,  and  fire, 
with  a  stipulation  that  no  beer,  etc.,  should  be 
brought  into  the  room  im.til  all  business  is  con- 
cluded, when  each  member  should  pay  for  auy  re- 
freshment he  may  require.  AVhen  an  anniversaiy 
w  annual  feast  is  held,  the  contribution  thereto, 
and  attendance  thereat,  shoidd  be  voluntary, 
though  there  seems  no  objection  to  a  rule,  that 
every  member,  who  lives  within  a  given  distance, 
should  have  a  ticket  sent  him,  which,  if  not  re- 
tiu-ned  at  a  certain  time — say  a  week  before  the  day 
of  the  feast — he  should  be  required  to  pay  for.  In  a 
society  formed  on  these  principles,  every  member 


will  have  to  pay  only  such  contributions  as  may 
be  required  by  the  rules  and  tables  for  the  benefits 
he  wishes  to  receive,  and  there  will  be  no  com- 
pulsory charges  for  beer,  feasts,  useless  parapher- 
nalia, or  other  extras. 

Benefits. — The  benefits  assured  shoidd  be — 
1st.  Medical  attendance.  2nd.  Weekly  allowance 
in  sickness  until  sixty,  sixty-five,  or  seventy.  A 
small  monthly  payment  must  be  made  to  defray 
the  necessary  expenses  of  management.  Imme- 
diate Annuities  or  Deferred  Annuities,  from  ^£1  to 
d£50  per  anniun,  commencing  at  sixty,  sixty-five, 
or  seventy,  and  sums  payable  at  death  from  £20 
to  iSlOO,  may  be  secured  as  hereafter  mentioned. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  admit  as  members  insur- 
ing against  sickness,  such  persons  only  as  are  of 
good  health  and  good  moral  chai-acter,  and  certi- 
ficates to  that  effect  should  be  produced  before  a 
person  is  admitted  a  member.  No  entrance  fees 
should  be  required,  nor  should  any  fines  be  in- 
curred for  non-attendance,  or  not  serving  ofiSce, 
except  that  of  visitor.  Tlie  tables  recommended 
by  Mi\  Pratt  for  relief  in  sickness  have  been  ap- 
proved by  experienced  actuaries,  and  the  pre- 
miums required  are  the  lowest  compatible  with 
safety  to  the  insured.  Each  member  will  pay 
according  to  his  age  at  the  time  of  admission, 
aiid  will,  therefore,  bear  his  own  burden,  so  that 
the  young  will  not  have  to  pay  for  the  increased 
risk  of  the  aged.  The  accounts  should  be  kept  in 
such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  annual  statement  to 
be  made  out  in  the  manner  directed  by  the  Eegis- 
trar,  pursuant  to  18  and  19  Vict.  cap.  63,  and 
should  be  audited  quarterly  by  persons  not  mem- 
bers of  the  society. 

Medicai  Attendance. — The  contributions  for 
medical  attendance,  as  agTeed  with  the  medical 
practitioner  (which  is  generally  4s.  per  annum,  or 
4d.  a  month),  should  be  paid  vrheu  the  member  is 
admitted,  quarterly,  in  advance.  This  benefit 
is  claimable  from  the  time  of  admission. 

Sickness  Benefit. — Every  industrious  and 
provident  person  shoiild,  immediately  he  begins 
to  seek  a  livelihood,  insure  against  sickness. 
Savings  banks  aiford  no  provision  against  sick- 
ness; for,  suppose  a  man  to  have  saved  Is.  per 
week  for  one  year,  and  then  to  be  assailed  by 
accident  or  Ul-health,  he  will,  at  the  rate  of  10s. 
per  week,  consume  his  savings  in  little  more  than 
a  month.  On  the  other  hand,  a  member  entering 
a  society  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty- 
three,  may,  by  a  payment  of  Is.  per  month  only, 
secure  tohimself  an  allowance  in  sickness  of  10s.  per 
week,  aceordingtotherulesandtables.  The  society's 
allowances  in  sickness  are  assui'ed,  subject  to  its 
rules  and  tables.  Allowances  of  10s.,  15s.,  or 
20s.  per  week  may  be  assured  for,  the  rates  of 
payment  for  which  are  equitably  adjusted,  accord- 
ing to  the  age  of  each  member  on  admission; 
and  the  period  to  which  the  benefits  are  insured 
for — until  sixty,  sixty-five,  or  seventy  years  of  age 
but  should  in  no  case  exceed  two-thirds  of  what 
he  can  earn  in  good  health ;  and  no  member 
should  be  allowed  to  belong  at  the  same 
time  to  another  society  for  the  same  benefits. 
Male  members  can  only  be  admitted  to  insure 
in  this  fund  between  the  ages  of  ststeen 
and  forty ;  members  free  six  (or  twelve)  months 
after  admission.  Every  member  insuring  for  sick 
pay  must  also  insure  for  medical  attendance. 
The  payments  in  ease  of  sickness  to  be  made  in 
fullf or  twenty-six  successive  weeks ;  half  the  amount 
for  the  next  twenty-six  weeks ;  and  if  the  sickness 
shaU  continue,  the  member  shall  be  reduced  to 
quarter  pay ;  and  when  any  member  has  had  full 
pay  for  a  less  period  than  twenty-.^ix  weeks,  or  half 
pay  for  a  less  jieriod  than  twenty-six  weeks,  he  shall 
not  be  allowed  to  begin  his  full  or  half  pay  over 
again  on  the  renewal  of  sickness,  iintU  he  shall 
have  ceased  to  receive  any  pay  whatever  on  ac- 
count of  sickness  for  sis  calendar  months,  and 
returned  to  his  usual  employment,  or  some  other 
by  which  he  shall  gain  a  livelihood ;  but  if  he  fall 
i^  within  that  time,  he  shall  be  placed  in  the 
same  situation  as  when  he  ceased  to  receive  any 
relief,  and  shall  receive  such  relief,  and  no  other, 
as  he  would  have  received  had  no  cessation  of  his 
sickness  occuned. 

Expenses  op  Management  of  the  Soctett. 
— A  payment  of  2d.  per  month  in  adTance  is 
required  from  each  member. 

Accounts. — A  separate  book,  a  clear  and  dis- 
tinct debtor  and  creditor  account,  and  a  separate 
fund  should  be  kept  for  each  benefit.  The  books, 
receipts,  investments,  and  accounts  of  every 
kind,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  examined  by  some 


competent  disinterested  person,  once  a  quarter. 
"  Instructions  in  Book-keeping  for  Friendly  So- 
cieties "  may  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Eegistrar. 

Annuities  and  Sums  payable  at  Death. — 
The  Postmaster  General  is  empowered,  under  tie 
Act  27  and  2S  Vict.,  cap.  43,  to  insure  the  lives  of 
persons  of  either  sex  between  the  ages  of  sixteen 
and  sixty,  for  not  less  than  ^£20,  or  more  than 
iSlOO.  He  is  also  empowered  under  the  same 
Act,  to  grant  Immediate  or  Deferred  Annuities  ot 
not  more  than  ^£50  on  the  lives  of  persons  oi 
either  sex,  and  of  the  age  of  ten  years  and 
upwards.  The  persons  whose  lives  are  insured, 
or  to  whom  annuities  are  granted  by  the  Post- 
master-General, have  direct  Government  sc- 
cui-ity  for  the  payment  of  the  money  at  the  proper 
time. 

Certain  post-oiEces  (the  names  of  which  may  be 
obtained  at  any  post-office),  have  been  opened  for 
the  receipt  of  proposals  for  the  insurance  of  lives 
and  the  purchase  of  annuities ;  and  forms  of  pro- 
posal, with  fuU  instructions  for  filling  up  and 
delivering  these  forms,  may  be  obtained  at  these 
post-offices. 

Tables  of  the  premiums  to  be  charged  for  the 
insurance  of  lives,  for  the  grant  of  immediate 
annuities,  for  the  grant  of  deferred  annuities,  or 
deferred  monthly  allowances,  without  return  of 
pui'chase  money,  and  for  the  grant  of  deferred 
annuties  or  deferred  monthly  allowances,  with  re- 
turn of  purchase  money,  have  been  printed,  and 
may  be  seen  at  the  post-offices  which  have  been 
opened  for  the  receipt  of  proposals.  These  tables 
may  also  be  obtained  of  Messrs.  Eyre  and  Spot- 
tiswoode,  London.  The  price  of  the  tables  for 
the  insurance  of  lives,  and  the  grant  of  annuities 
without  return  of  purchase  money,  is  3  id.  The 
price  of  the  tables  for  the  grant  of  annuities 
with  return  of  purchase  money  is  2d.  If  sent  by 
post,  5d.  is  chai'ged  in  the  one  case,  and  3d.  in 
the  other. 

Persons  desirous  of  providing  for  relief  in 
sickness  or  old  age,  or  of  securing  a  sum  of 
money  payable  at  death,  should,  before  they 
become  members  of  any  society  on  the  applica- 
tion of  agents,  obtain  a  copy  of  the  rides,  and 
should  not  be  satisfied  with  a  card  on  which  pay- 
ments only  are  entered.  They  should  also  ascer- 
tain whether  the  rides  have  been  duly  certified, 
and  particularly  in  what  manner  they,  or  pei-sons 
claiming  on  their  death,  are  to  proceed  in  case  of 
dispute;  as  in  societies  established  in  London, 
Bristol,  Liverpool,  or  Manchester,  &<;.  ie.,  dis- 
putes are  by  the  rules  of  the  greater  part  of  these 
to  be  decided  by  arbitration  in  the  place  where  the 
society  is  established — that  is,  a  claimant  living 
in  Manchester  having  insured  in  a  society  esta- 
blished in  London,  would,  in  case  of  dispute, 
have  to  attend  an  arbitration  in  London;  in 
addition  to  which,  the  parties  insuring  should 
ascertain  the  names  of  the  trustees  and  officers  of 
the  society,  their  residence  and  business,  as  well 
as  their  respectability.  By  the  27  and  28  Vict., 
cap.  56,  ss.  4,  5,  no  stamp  is  chargeable  on  any 
probate  of  a  will,  or  letters  of  administration,  with 
or  without  a.  will  annexed,  gi-anted  in  England  or 
Ireland,  or  inventory  to  be  exhibited  and  recorded 
in  any  Commissary  Court  in  Scotland,  of  the 
estate  and  effects  of  auy  person  deceased,  in  any 
case  where  the  whole  estate  and  effects  of  the  de- 
ceased person  dying  after  the  25th  July,  1864 
(exclusive  of  what  he  shall  have  been  possessed 
of  or  entitled  to  as  a  trustee  for  any  other  person 
or  persons,  and  not  beneficially),  shall  be  sworn 
not  to  exceed,  and  shall  not  actually  exceed  in 
value  the  sum  of  ^£100.  This  provision  will  be 
found  of  great  benefit  to  depositors  in  savings 
banks  and  members  of  friendly  societies,  particu- 
larly with  reference  to  the  easy  and  compara- 
tively inexpensive  mode  of  now  obtaining,  by 
personal  application  at  12,  Great  Knight  Eider 
Street,  Doctor's  Commons,  London,  or  at  the  office 
of  the  District  Eegistrar  in  the  coimtry,  a  probate 
or  letters  of  administration.  It  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  the  certificate  of  the  Eegistrar  is 
confined  to  the  fact  that  the  rules  are  in  con- 
formity with  law,  and  does  not  apply  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  contributions  to  meet  thu  pay- 
ments. This  is  the  province  of  an  actuary.  If 
the  rates  of  contributions  and  payments  have 
been  prepared  by  an  actuary,  that  fact  is  stated 
in  the  Eegistrai's  certificate.  The  tables  alluded 
to  in  the  foregoing  suggestions  can  be  procured 
on  application  to  the  "Eegistrar  of  Friendly 
Societies  in  England,"  20,  Abingdon  Street, 
Westminster,  S.W. 
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Diversity  of  the  Working  Class. 

When  the  existence  of  working  men  as  a 
body  is  brought  before  the  mind,  it  is  sur- 
prising how  the  subject  grows  as  it  is  con- 
templated. It  tasks  the  imagination  to  take 
in  its  multifarious  parts.  The  producing 
power  of  the  nation  increases  every  hoiu-. 
The  working  class  is  becoming  the  formidable 
class — not  fonnidable  as  was  formerly  feared, 
in  the  sense  of  being  dangerous,  but  formid- 
able in  the  sense  of  vastness  and  beneficence. 
It  is  the  great  creating  class. 

It  is  quite  time  that  an  adequate  periodical 
should  exist,  to  represent  this  ever-developing 
and  stupendous  interest.  The  working  man 
is  a  very  composite  person.  The  French  idea 
of  him  as  a  proletaire — one  who  works  for 
wages  and  has  children — describes  but  one, 
and  that  not  his  greatest,  characteristic.  The 
British  working  man  aspires  to  be  something 
more — to  be  intelligent,  saving,  thinking,  and 
improving  ;  as  well  as  industrious.  Indeed, 
"  working  man "  is  becoming  a  name  of 
honour.  Political  economists  have  brought 
idlers  into  discredit,  even  among  the  upper 
classes ;  and  it  is  now  no  -uncommon  thing 
to  hear  noblemen,  and  persons  of  high  social 
station,  tell  audiences,  at  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, that  they  (the  speakers)  too  are  working 
men.  Gentlemen  now  claim  to  be  considered 
as  working  as  hard  as  any  mechanic,  and  it 
must  be  owned  that  great  numbers  of  them 
do  so  work.     Literaiy  men,  politicians,  doc- 


Industry — but  brain  labour  is  the  life  blood 
that  gives  it  vitality,  and  makes  it  grow. 
There  is  a  further  element,  that  of  Capital. 
It  is  capital  that  sets  the  brain  worker  going. 
The  judicious  employment  of  capital  is  the 
birth  of  enterprise,  so  that  the  discussion, 
illustration,  and  delineation  of  the  topics 
characteristic  of  the  working  man,  as  an 
individual,  take  a  wide  range ;  and  our 
readers  wUl  be  found  in  every  section  of  the 
community,  as  well  as  the  class  peculiarly 
indicated  by  the  term  "  working  man." 

The  oliT  form  and  even  spirit  of  patronage 
of  the  working  class  is  happily  dying  out — but 
there  is  a  new  form  of  patronage — that  of  in- 
telligent discrimination  of  the  quality  of  their 
work — which  we  hope  will  come  in.  It  is  the 
purchasing  public  who  are  the  true  patrons 
and  best  patrons  of  the  working  class,  pro- 
viding their  patronage  is  given  to  excellence 
of  workmanship  rather  than  to  mere  cheap- 
ness. But  this  can  only  come  about  by  the 
public  becoming  cognisant  of  what  the  work- 
ing man's  best  aims  are,  which  can  alone 
enable  them  to  extend  an  intelligent,  honour- 
able, and  independent  encoiu-agement  to  work 
which  displays  thought,  care,  integrity,  and, 
possibly,  genius. 


An  Address. 

TO  THE  WORKDia  MEN  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

Brother  Wobkino  Men, — A  few  words  may 
not  be  inappropriate  to  you  all — to  friends,  old 
and  new — at  the  close  of  one,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another  period  of  mutual  relationships. 
We  have  "  rung  out  the  old  year" — we  have 
"  rung  in  the  new ; "  and  we  trust  that  aU  of  us 
have  entered  on  a  happy  new  year  of  earnest 
progress  and  rational  joy.  The  way  in  which  we 
hope  in  this,  our  special  department,  to  help  you, 
our  fellow-workers  in  the  great  field  of  Life,  to 
make  that  progress  and  win  that  joy,  will  he  best 
explained  by  considering — 

I.  Some  of  the  Evils  wnder  which  WorUng  Men  at 
^present  labour. 

What  are  they?  "Insufficient  wages,"  ex- 
claims one.  "Want  of  comfortable  homes,"  re- 
plies another.  "  Long  hours  of  labour,"  maintains 
a  third.  Very  true,  gentlemen.  These,  and  many 
other  evUs,  might  be  mentioned,  under  which  dif- 
ferent sections  of  your  class  suffer.  But  let  us 
ask  you  a  question.  Did  you  ever  see  a  human 
skull,  and  notice  how  the  hard  bone  is  hollowed 
and  indented  ?  Well,  doubtless,  you  know  it 
has  been  found  that  the  soft,  nervous  matter  iu- 
:  side — ^the  brain — to  a  great  extent,  moulds  and 
tors,    lawyers,    clergymen,    philosophers,    are  j  gjiapes  that  hard,  bony  sheU,  making  it  take  such 


certainly  among  the  hard  workers.  Even 
poets,  considering  how  many  of  them  labour 
at  stubborn  metres,  may  take  rank  among 
the  working  classes.  Lord  Palmerston,  gay 
and  jaunty  as  the  noble  Premier  was,  was 
well  known  to  be  a  hard  worker.  True,  he 
worked  at  making  despatches,  but  that  is 
quite  as  hard  work  as  making  despatch 
boxes  ;  and  often  harder,  when  you  have  to 
defend  the  despatches  after  having  written 
them.  Lord  Brougham  has  been  one  of  the 
hardest  working  men  of  his  age.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  probably  works 
as  hard  as  any  tax-payer  for  whose  contribu- 
tions to  the  State  Mr.  Gladstone  is  respon- 
sible. It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  tenn  "  work- 
ing man"  is  rapidly  acquiring  a  higher  and 
more  najional  significance  than  it  ever  bore 
before.  It  is  no  doubt  destiued  to  gi-ow  into 
yet  gieater  reputableness  and  universaKty  of 
meaning. 

How  has  it  come  about  that  the  laboiu'  of 
the  working  class  has  become  so  much  more 
fruitful  in  later  yeai-s  than  formerly  ?  The 
answer  is — by  the  infusion  of  thought  into 
its  ranks,  and  by  the  employment  of  thought 
in  directing  the  activity  of  Labour.  The  hand- 


form  as  shall  correspond  to  its  own  inward 
growth.  In  that  fact,  and  in  many  similar  ones 
to  be  found  in  animal  and  vegetable  life,  you  have 
a  type  of  a  grand  tnith  closely  affecting  our  hap- 
piness and  well-being  generally — viz.,  that  our 
outward  circumstances  are  very  much  moidded  by 
our  characters  and  thoughts.  It  is  also  true  that 
om-  chaa-acters  are  much  affected  by  our  oxitward 
circumstances ;  but  people  are  too  apt  to  notice 
only  that  part  of  the  business,  and  to  forget,  or 
be  ignorant  of,  the  other  far  more  important  fact. 
The  evil  result  of  this  is,  that  they  too  often 
spend  all  their  force  on  trying  to  alter  their  circum- 
stances, and  take  little  pains  about  that  inward 
force  and  power  which  really  has  most  to  do 
with  shaping  their  outward  condition.  The  rate 
of  wages  men  earn,  the  sort  of  home  they  live  in, 
the  length  of  time  they  have  to  work,  with  many 
other  material  cu'cmnstances,  depend  to  an  ex- 
tent which  only  a  few  among  them  at  present 
perceive,  on  the  education  they  have  got,  the 
strength  of  will  and  honesty  of  purpose  they 
possess,  then-  faithfulness  to  duty,  the  way  in 
which  they  have  used  their  opportunities  in  life, 
and  on  many  similar  points,  all  connected  with  the 
inward  life,  growth,  and  power  of  their  intellect, 
conscience,  affections,  and  will. 

Now,  whether  you  agree  to  all  this  or  not,  you 
will,  at  all  events,  allow  that  a  man's  education, 
j  &e.,  exerts  some  influence  in  shaping  his  after 
life — must  help  or  hinder,  in   some   degree,  the 


worker  never  went  far,  untU  the  bi-ain -worker  rg^jo^yal  o£  evils  that  oppress  him,  and  the 
stepped  in  to  counsel  him.  Hand  labour  j  obtaining  benefits  which  he  ought  to  enjoy.  We 
may  be  compared  to  the  bone  and  muscle  of  j  cannot — this   Journal  cannot — give  you  shorter 


hours,  larger  wages,  better  homes.  Would  that 
we  could !  But  we  may  be  able  to  help  you  in 
procuring  these  and  other  blessings  which  we 
long  to  see  all  men  enjoying,  if  you  care  to  ac- 
cept what  we  can  offer.  Let  us  examine  what 
that  is,  and  how  it  may  help  you. 

One  great  cause  of  the  evils  working  men 
sufl'er  from — so  far  as  those  evils  depend  on  de- 
fective education — is  the  narrow,  incomplete  view 
many  of  them  take  of  various  questions,  com- 
pared with  persons  of  equal  intelligence  in  higher 
social  position.  The  mistakes  working  men 
make,  and  the  misfortunes  they  suffer  from  this 
one  cause,  are  very  considerable,  as  I  have  had 
too  much  reason  to  observe  during  the  quarter  of 
a  century  I  have  lived  and  worked  among  them. 
Now,  if  you  go  into  a  large  workshop  in  the 
dark,  or  with  only  a  farthing  rushlight,  not 
knowing  where  the  benches,  lathes,  or  wheels 
are  placed,  you  run  a  chance  of  knocking  your 
shins  or  bumping  yoiur  forehead  against  some- 
thing much  harder  and  sharper.  Tou  can't  see 
the  position  and  mutual  relation  of  the  different 
things  in  the  shop.  Tou  must  feel  your  way 
about  slowly  and  cautiously,  perhaps  not  finding 
what  you  want,  after  all;  hut  if  the  gas  were 
turned  on,  and  a  blaze  of  light  filled  the  place, 
you  would  see  at  once  where  you  are,  and  where 
everything  else  is- — ^how  to  get  at  this  bench  or 
those  tools,  -without  cuts  and  bruises.  Education 
is  the  light  which  enables  men  to  understand  the 
true  position  and  relation  of  things  and  persons 
around  them — to  see  where  they  themselves  are, 
and  how  to  get  to  the  point  they  want  to  reach. 

Then,  again,  in  the  dark  we  are  apt  to  exag- 
gerate the  size  and  importance  of  objects  and  events. 
Working  men  frequently  make  serious  mistakes 
owing  to  this  cause,  from  which  fuller  information, 
or  greater  breadth  of  view,  would  have  saved  them. 
Another  frequent  cause  of  working  men's 
troubles  are  the  jealousies,  suspicions,  and  quarrel- 
liiir/s  that  too  often  arise  among  themselves. 
There  is  no  end  to  the  mischief  resulting  from  all 
this,  whether  in  the  workshop,  the  Co-operative 
Society,  the  Working  Men's  Club,  or  the  Trade 
and  Benefit  Society,  &c.  I  need  not  enlai'ge  on 
this  point.  It  is  sufficiently  well  understood  by 
most  working  men.  But  what  they  do  not 
so  thoroughly  realise,  perhaps,  is  the  extent  to 
which  this  evil  also,  like  the  last,  is  caused  or 
fostered  not  merely  by  that  want  of  higher 
principle  which  is  needed  by  us  all,  but  also  by 
their  not  seeing  things  and  persons  in  greater 
light,  not  understanding  more  clearly  their 
mutual  relations  .nd  position  in  the  world — by 
misunderstandings,  in  fact — also  by  that  same 
habit  of  exaggeration  above  referred  to.  Another 
source,  however,  of  discord  and  bitter  feeling 
undoubtedly  often  is  the  heavy  pressure  on  body 
and  soul  of  a  working  man's  cares  and  toil,  -with 
(unhappily)  Httle,  perhaps,  at  home  or  in  his  educa- 
tion to  cheer  or  divert  his  mind,  and  a  great  deal 
in  his  companions  or  his  amusements  to  add 
to  his  irritabUity  and  ill-feeling. 

This  last  suggestion  reminds  me  of  one  more, 
and  a  gigantic  cause  of  the  working  man's 
troubles — ^viz.,  the  extent  to  which  he  is  depen- 
dent on  the  piMic-house  for  his  recreation  and 
social  intercourse  as  well  as  for  business  purposes, 
after  the  day's  work  is  done.  Working  men 
cannot  in  general  in-vite  friends  to  their  own 
homes,  nor  have  all  those  pleasant  little  parties, 
or  chat  -with  friends  there,  which  so  often  refresh 
their  employers.  Keeping  no  servants,  ^vife  and 
daughters  hard  workers  hke  himself,  having  but 
one  living-room,  and  probably  several  children, 
without  books,  dra-wings,  games,  or  music,  or 
plenty  of  space  and  fresh  air,  an  over-th-ed  man, 
with  little  education,  unfortunately  cannot ' 
always  get  the  change  and  refreshment  at  home 
which  he  unquestionably  needs  quite  as  much  as 
richer  men,  and  we  cannot  -n'onder  that  he  seeks 
it  at  the  public-house.  There,  too  often,  he  for- 
gets that  he  is  a  man,  vnth.  all  a  man's  rights  and 
duties,  -with  all  the  privileges  and  blessings  in 
which,  as  an  Englishman,  he  ought  to  share; 
and  as,  in  that  case,  he  was  too  probably  little 
more  than  a  machine  while  at  work,  too  often  he 
becomes  little  better  (sometimes  worse)  than  an 
animal  when  that  work  is  done. 

We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of — 
II.  Some  of  the  Remedies  for  those  Evils. 
These,  I  think,  -will  be  found,  according  to  what 
has  been  said  above,  and  as  far  as  we  have  the 
power  to  offer  them,  -to  consist — 

First,  in  a  man's  obtaining  as  much  information 
as  reading  and  conversing,  listening  and  looking 
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can  supply — gadning  aa  mucli  knowledge  as  others 
and  otirselves  can  provide  on  all  subjects  con- 
nected with  your  work  and  its  remuneration,  your 
domestic  corofort  and  recreation,  your  position  in 
society  and  well-being  generally.  That  informa- 
tion, with  the  views  and  plans  that  may  be  sug- 
gested by  it,  wUl  be  given,  as  far  as  space  allows, 
in  the  various  departments  of  the  Woeking 
Man,  whereby  we  hope,  at  all  events,  a  few 
jets  of  light  wUl  be  "  turned  on,"  that  may  help 
some  to  avoid  breaking  their  shins,  and  woree 
misfortunes,  as  well  as  assist  you  to  obtain 
various  benefits  for  those  dear  to  you  and  for 
yourselves. 

But,  secondly  and  especially,  I  would  ask  you  to 
accept  information  that  may  not  seem  at  first  to  bear 
directly  upon  your  pecuniary,  domestic,  or  social 
well-being,  but  which  the  wisest  among  you  rightly 
believe  you  wiU  find  of  the  greatest  value.  I  mean 
information  respecting  what  great  folks  and  little 
folks  have  been  doing  in  various  departments  of  life, 
in  former  times  and  the  present  age,  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere — what  the  statesmen  and 
warriors,  the  heroes,  prophets,  poets,  and  philo- 
sophers of  the  world  have  been  attempting  and 
accomplishing— what  they  suffered  and  how  they 
worked,  how  commxmities  and  states  have  risen 
and  declined,  how  the  great  masses  of  the  people 
have  fared  amid  all  the  chances  and  changes  of 
empires  and  trades.  If  you,  the  hand-workers  of 
England,  can  find  time  to  read  what  we  shall 
labour  to  put  before  you  on  these  matters,  you  can 
see  how  it  may  possibly  help  you,  by  referring  to 
what  I  said  above  respecting  the  evils  many  of  you 
suffer  from.  See  how  much  of  that  narrowness 
and  incompleteness  of  the  views  you  sometimes 
take,  would  be  remedied  by  knowing  more  fully 
what  has  been  done  and  suffered  by  other  people 
— seeing  how  they  worked,  prayed,  bled,  tri- 
umphed. Such  knowledge,  at  the  time  you 
acquire  it,  may  seem  to  have  no  practical  bearing ; 
but  gradually  you  %viU  find  it  exerting  a  powerful 
influence  on  your  condition.  It  seems  a  very 
unimportant  matter  which  way  that  man  yonder 
is  turning  those  iron  rods;  but  wait  awhile. 
When  the  moment  comes  for  determining  whether 
your  railway  train  is  to  go  to  Birmingham  or  to 
Plymouth,  or  to  neither,  but  to  be  smashed  to 
shivers,  you  find  it  makes  a  great  deal  of  differ- 
ence whether  "  the  points  "  have  been  turned  the 
right  way  previously.  Varied  and  accurate  in- 
formation, knowledge  about  a  great  many  things 
not  apparently  connected  with  the  wages  you  are 
getting,  or  the  homes  you  live  in,  or  the  occu- 
pation of  yoiu^  children,  or  the  pice  of  bread  and 
meat,  will  often  exert  a  wonderful  influence  on 
your  happiness,  just  because  that  knowledge  has 
"  turned  the  points"  the  right  way  in  your  mind 
before  the  time  for  action  came — has  given  you 
that  breadth  of  view  and  that  perception  of  the 
actual  relations  of  things  which  enables  you  to 
form  a  wise  judgment — a  correct  opinion  as  to 
where  you  ai-e,  and  whither  you  ought  to  go. 
Much  time,  also,  as  well  as  bruises,  may  be  saved 
by  getting  plenty  of  light  in  this  world.  The 
middle  and  upper  classes  in  this  country  are  at  an 
immense  advantage  compai'ed  with  many  working 
men,  because  of  the  greater  breadth  of  their  views 
which  they  gain  from  their  larger  culture.  WiU 
you  let  us  help  you  to  supply  this  defect,  if  you 
labour  under  it,  for  your  own  sakes — for  the  sake 
of  those  you  love — for  the  sake  of  oH  the  other 
ranks  and  sections  of  this  great  community,  who 
can  never  really  prosper  by  the  degradation  or 
mistakes  of  their  fellow-countrymen ;  who  must 
be  the  better  and  happier  for  your  progress,  even 
as  you  must  benefit  by  their  prosperity  ? 

See,  again,  how  this  increased  knowledge  helps 
to  prevent  that  tendency  to  exaggeration  to  which 
I  alluded  above,  as  a  frequent  cause  of  working 
men's  mistakes  and  troubles.  We  often  attach 
tmdue  importance  both  to  things  and  persons,  to 
measures,  plans,  events,  simply  from  not  knowing 
what  has  been  done  elsewhere,  and  on  former 
occasions.  Moreover,  when  we  have  only  one  or  two 
ideas  and  facts  in  our  heads,  of  com-se  we  think  a 
great  deal  more  of  them.  "  As  busy  as  a  hen  with 
one  chick,"  says  the  proverb :  ay,  and  as  con- 
ceited, too,  or,  at  all  events,  as  liable  to  exaggerate 
its  importance,  is  the  man  with  one  idea.  But 
let  him  acquire  a  goodly  niunber  of  ideas,  and 
store  up  in  his  memory  a  fair  collection  of  facts, 
and  he  can  see  a  great  many  other  things  in  their 
true  proportions  and  position.  Molehills  will  not 
look  like  moimtains,  nor  geese  be  taken  for  swans. 
If  a  man  is  reading  what  they  did  in  Holland 
three  hundred  years  ago,  or  in  Germany  farther 


back  etiU,  or  in  Italy  when  Garibaldi's  great 
grandfather  was  in  short  clothes — a  fellow- work- 
man may  think  he  is  wasting  his  time ;  but  I  sus- 
pect he  will  be  found  all  the  more  able  to  take  a 
sound  view  of  things  in  his  Co-operative,  Trade,  or 
Friendly  Society,  for  what  he  has  learnt  in  his- 
tory, though  he  or  others  may  not  exactly  see 
why.  A  working  man  who  has  some  knowledge  of 
history  and  literature,  will  look  at  the  question  of 
an  extension  of  the  franchise,  of  a  benefit  club,  of 
a  strike,  or  of  some  limited  liability  company,  with 
a  much  greater  chance  of  avoiding  blunders,  than 
a  man  who  has  nothing  to  think  about  but  one 
or  two  questions,  and  half  a  dozen  arguments  all 
of  the  same  stamp.  Henbt  Solly. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Art  Designs 

FOR  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

ORNAMENTAL    FKETWOEK. 

In  selecting  our  designs,  we  have  prefen'ed  those 
of  a  simple  and  uncomplicated  character,  as  being 
more  generally  useful  and  effective.  It  is  a 
common  eiTor  to  believe  that  the  more  intricate 


especially,  they  would  be  found  useful.  In  nothing 
are  we  so  backward  as  in  this  description  of  work 
although  it  affords  almost  every  opportunity  for 
the  employment  of  the  ingenuity  and  taste  of 
the  worker.  With  some  few  exceptions,  we  have 
scarcely  got  beyond  the  upright  sticks  and  crossed 
laths  of  our  fathers,  although  the  employment  of 
perforated  ornamental  work  has  long  been  known 
in  this  country.  In  our  industrial  exhibitions 
few  examples  of  ornamental  fretwork  have  been 
displayed,  a  circumstance  which  would  naturally 
lead  a  stranger  to  conclude  that  it  was  a  branch 
of  art-industry  wholly  unpractised  here,  although, 
in  sober  truth,  there  are  many  British  artisans 
whose  handiwork  will  bear  the  closest  possible 
inspection  with  that  of  the  continental  fretwork 
manufacturers. 
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So7He  Fallacies  in  regard  to 
Working  Men. 

BT     THE     EEV.     D  K.     BEGG, 

Although  a  vast  increase  has  taken  place  of 
late  years  in  the  wealth  and  influence  possessed 
by  working  men,  their  social  comfort  has  not 
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and  loaded  the  details  of  an  ornamental  design, 
the  richer  and  more  effective  it  becomes.  So 
far  from  such  being  the  case,  the  excessive  use 
of  elaborated  details  is  frequently  resorted  to 
merely  to  conceal  a  want  of  design.  Simplicity 
and  grace  should  never,  where  possible,  be  sacri- 


ficed to  redundancy  and  heaviness.  The  designs 
given  by  us  this  week  are  capable  of  being  utilised 
in  many  ways.  They  might  suggest  new  shapes 
for  ornamental  ridge-work  in  clay,  stone,  or  metal. 
They  might  also  be  found  serviceable  in  the  con- 
struction of  articles  of  furniture,  in  which  orna- 
mentation has  to  be  introduced,  such  as  book- 
cases, cabinets,  what-nots,  &c.     ?3i  verandah  work. 


always  increased  in  the  same  proportion.  In 
some  districts  they  have  made  most  successful 
efforts  in  the  way  of  seU  elevation,  but  they  are 
very  far  as  yet,  as  a  general  rule,  from  under- 
standing their  own  power  for  good ;  whilst  their 
praiseworthy  efforts  have  in  some  quarters  been 
regarded  with  unjust  and  ungenerous  suspicion. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  see  in  Britain  the  ten- 
dency which  all  prosperous  nations  have  exhibited, 
and  which  has  been  the  main  cause  of  their 
downfall,  to  form  an  increasing  gulf  between  the 
two  great  classes  of  society — the  rich  becoming 
richer  and  the  poor  more  depressed.  In  many 
of  our  Tichest  cities  a  large  class  of  persons  are 
found,  sometimes  called  the  "  dangerous  classes," 
whose  social  position  is  in  some  respects  lower 
than  that  of  savages.  We  have  the  strongest 
conviction  of  the  power  of  self  elevation  on  the 
part  of  our  working  men  to  an  extent  unspeak- 
ably greater  than  has  yet  been  realised — nay,  we 
are  convinced  that  they  never  wiU  be  elevated  in 
any  other  way  than  by  their  own  efforts ;  but  as 
the  result  of  considerable  experience,  we  are  also 
convinced  that  a  number  of  floating  fallacies 
exist,  constituting  to  a  large  extent  an  tmSound 
public  opinion,  and  tending  greatly  to  retard 
this  good  work.  These  fallacies  exist  partly 
amongst  aristocratic  and  well-to-do  people,  and 
partly  amongst  the  working  classes  themselves. 
To  some  of  these  we  respectfully  solicit  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

Many  seem  listlessly  to  imagine,  for  example, 
that  the  state  of  depression  in  which  many  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  our  cities  are  found  is 
necessary  and  incurable.  They  regard  it  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  gathering  men  together 
in  large  numbers  in  cities,  and  therefore  they 
look  with  a  cold  and  heartless  incredulity  upon 
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all  eflbi-ts  in  the  direction  of  amelioration.  They 
are  even  heard  to  quote  Scriptui-e  on  the  subject, 
and  to  Bay,  "The  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of 
the  land."  Admitting  this,  however,  it  is  our 
duty  to  diminish  the  numbers  of  the  poor  as 
much  as  possible.  But  the  fallacy  lies  here — that 
the  working  men  are  not  the  poor.  No  class  of 
men  in  the  community  are,  in  a  sense,  more  inde- 
pendent than  the  sons  of  toU,  if  they  are  only 
industrious  and  fi-ugal,  and  if  they  will  combine 
for  theii'  own  seH  elevation.  It  is  a  piu-e  delu- 
sion, moreover,  to  imagine  that  men  combined  in 
cities  must  necessarDy  lay  their  account  with 
being  surrounded  with  a  mass  of  social  degrada- 
tion. On  the  conti-ai-y,  the  combination  of 
wealth  aud  intellect  in  large  and  prosperous 
cities,  if  only  properly  applied,  ought  to  lead  to 
the  very  opposite  result.  All  physical  appliances 
for  the  promotion  of  human  comfort  ought  to  be 
more  abundant  in  a  large  city  than  anywhere 
else — especially  than  amongst  the  scattered  houses 
and  hamlets  of  a  rural  district.  We  see  illustra- 
tions of  the  application  of  this  principle  in  the 
magnificent  draining  operations  of  London,  and 
in  the  bringing  of  the  piu'e  waters  of  Loch 
Katrine  thirty  miles,  at  great  expense,  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  people  of  Glasgow,  so  that  every 
working  man  there  can  drink  in  his  own  home  a 
fluid  as  bright  and  spai'kling  as  ever  supplies  the 
palaces  of  kings.  The  same  principle,  however, 
is  of  indefinitely  extensive  application,  and  the 
opposite  view  is  a  pure  fallacy. 

But  even  when  this  is  admitted,  the  idea  is 
only,  in  some  minds,  more  deeply  rooted,  that 
all  improvements  must  be  made  by  Parliament 
and  public  taxation,  and  that  the  working  men 
aa-c  only  a  class  of  larger  children,  v/hose  elevation 
must  proceed,  not  from  themselves,  but  from 
what  is  called  a  "  paternal  government."  Now, 
of  course,  there  are  certain  things  in  accom- 
plishing which  the  intei-position  of  Government,  or 
at  least  of  Parliament,  is  necessary,  but  this  is 
true  not  only  in  reference  to  working  men,  but  to 
all  classes  of  the  community.  This  is  one  of  the 
great  uses  of  Government;  but  beyond  this,  the 
lesson  of  self-reliance  is  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant which  can  be  taught  to  all  ranks  of  the 
people  alike.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  the 
working  men  of  the  kingdom  have  enoimous 
material  resources,  if  they  only  knew  how  to  take 
full  advantage  of  them.  Nearly  the  whole 
floating  capital  of  the  country  passes  periodically 
tlu'ough  their  hands,  and  the  great  want  is 
simply  the  power  of  retention  or  saving  developed 
in  a  sufficient  degree.  Take,  for  example,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  expenditure  of  the 
country,  which  all  iims  in  this  channel,  the 
recent  enterprise  upon  which  probably  the  lai'gest 
amount  of  capital  has  been  expended — vi:.,  the 
Kailway  System  of  Great  Britain.  The  expen- 
diture here  has  been  at  least  ^£400,000,000  of 
money.  To  whom  has  all  this  money  been  given  ? 
No  doubt  a  considerable  portion  of  it  has  been 
given  to  lawyers,  engineers,  and  landlords,  but 
the  great  mass  of  it  has  gone  dii-ectly  into  the 
hands  of  the  working  classes — navvies,  miners, 
workers  in  iron,  fui'nace-men,  masons,  carpenters, 
and  other  classes  of  working  men.  Besides,  con- 
sider the  amount  annually  expended  in  upholding 
and  working  these  railways,  and  the  immense 
impulse  thereby  given  to  house  building,  com- 
merce, and  land  improvement,  all  leading  to  a 
similar  expenditure,  the  amoimt  of  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  calcidate.  All  this  goes  to 
increase  employment  and  augment  wages,  and  is 
only  one  illustration  of  what  we  have  stated — viz., 
that  the  floating  wealth  of  the  country  passes  to 
a  large  extent  periodically  through  the  hands  of 
working  men,  and  that,  therefore,  they  have 
great  and  growing  means  of  self  elevation.  The 
abuse  of  this  power  in  procuring  noxious  indul- 
gbuces  has  often  been  justly  calculated  and  com- 
mented xipon  as  a  proof  of  the  resources  of 
working  men.  It  is  more  pleasing  to  contemplate 
the  frugality  and  wisdom  by  which,  to  a  large 
extent,  this  money  is  being  employed,  as  a  proof 
of  the  same  truth.  The  vast  accumulations  in 
savings  banks  and  in  benefit  societies  of  recent 
years,  ai-c  worthy  of  notice.  In  Scotland  alone  it 
appears  by  a  recent  return  that  there  is  deposited 
in  the  savings  banks  neai'ly  ^£3,000,000,  be- 
longing to  nearly  150,000  depositors,  and  that 
one-half  of  this  is  in  Lanarkshire,  the  very  part 
of  Scotland  which  has  enjoyed  the  greatest  ma- 
terial prosperity.  By  a  retiu-n  lately  published 
by  Mr.  James  Taylor,  the  honoraiy  secretary,  in 
regard  to  "the  position  of  the  Freehold  Land 


and  Buflding  Societies  held  at  44,  Waterloo 
Street,  Birmingham,  ,to  June  1st,  186B,"  it  ap- 
pears that  the  following  splendid  results  have 
been  realised  by  the  working  men  there,  connected 
with  one  enterprise : — 


Absolutely  redeemed    


£302,500 


The  Flour  Mill  at  Leeds,  and  the  Co-operative 
Company  at  Eochdale,  are  well  known  to  have 
realised  similar  great  results.  These,  besides, 
are  only  samples — no  doubt  very  successful  ones 
— of  what  working  men  can  accomplish,  and  are 
accomplishing,  by  their  increasing  wealth  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

No  doubt  there  aie  two  elements  essential  to 
this  success  in  any  large  degi'ee — viz.,  sti'ict 
economy  and  hearty  co-operation.  The  mottoes 
and  maxims  of  working  men  must  be,  if  they 
would  really  rise  in  the  world,  "  Union  is 
strength ; "  "A  penny  hained  (saved)  is  a  penny 
gained."  AH  time  is  made  up  of  seconds,  the 
whole  ocean  of  drops,  the  whole  globe  of  pai-- 
ticles.  "  Take  care  of  the  pence,  and  the  pounds 
ivill  take  care  of  themselves."  If  these  maxims 
were  only  acted  upon  by  the  whole  working  men 
of  Britain  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  they  might 
not  be  able  to  achieve. 

Here,  however,  a  new  fallacy  comes  in.  Many 
well-meaning  people  startle  at  the  word  Co-opera- 
tion. The  idea  of  evil  combinations  and  con- 
spiracies, followed  by  revolutions,  at  once  occurs 
to  their  minds.  They  forget  that  all  good  things 
are  capable  of  abuse,  but  that  the  possible  abuse 
of  a  good  thing  ought  never  to  be  regarded  as 
any  disparagement  to  its  use.  We  see  the  noble 
power  of  co-operation  in  all  gTeat  achievements — 
in  the  operations  of  the  coral  insect,  of  the  bees 
and  ants,  to  whom  we  are  sent  to  leai-n  lessons 
in  Sci-ipture.  We  see  it  in  that  wonderful 
railway  system  to  which  we  have  ali-eady  referred 
— in  the  tunnelling  of  the  Alps,  and  the  girdling 
of  the  world  by  means  of  the  electric  telegraph — 
in  all  the  operations  of  our  joint-stock  banks 
and  limited  liability  companies.  The  higher 
classes  never  scruple  to  co-operate  and  com- 
bine theii'  forces,  and  why  should  the  working 
classes  ?  Men  have  combined  in  vast  organised 
masses  to  deluge  the  world  with  blood,  and 
why  should  they  not  combine  to  diffuse  and 
secure  the  blessings  of  the  arts  of  peace  ? 
Nay,  co-operation  is  Divine.  As  one  has  said, 
"  The  cluster  is  from  God  as  well  as  the 
grape ; "  "Bear  ye  one  another's  bui-dens,  and 
so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ."  The  work  of 
the  missionary  in  going  down  the  great  pit  of 
human  depravity  whilst  others  hold  the  rope 
above,  is  an  illustration  of  the  blessings  of 
co-operation.  So  it  must  be  in  all  work  of  self 
elevation  on  a  large  scale  at  home.  Indeed,  it 
can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way,  and  the 
process  should  be  regarded  with  gi-eat  compla- 
cency. The  march  of  civilisation,  as  well  as  of 
Christianity,  is  essentially  bound  up  with  the 
persevering  and  successfid  application  of  this 
great  principle.  The  workmen  of  Britain  are  no 
longer  the  serfs  which  their  ancestors  were,  and 
it  wOl  not  do  to  treat  them  as  a  kind  of  wards 
of  Chancery,  for  whom  everything  must  be  ar- 
ranged, and  all  whose  wise  and  laudable  move- 
ments in  the  way  of  self  elevation  must  be 
watched  with  suspicion  and  disti-ust.  But,  besides, 
it  is  a  thorough  delusion  to  imagine  that  men  ai'o 
safe  because  they  are  dependent,  and  dangerous 
because  they  ai'e  prosperous  and  jveU-to-do. 
The  case  is  precisely  the  reverse.  If  our  nobility 
and  wealthy  men  wished  to  raise  a  strong  barrier 
around  them  and  their  just  rights,  they  could 
not  do  it  more  effectually  than  by  the  diffusion 
of  wealth  and  substantial  comfort  amongst  the 
general  community.  Cobbett  said,  "  If  I  were  a 
ruler  I  would  rule  by  flitches  of  bacon  in  the 
roofs  of  the  cottages,  for  there  is  no  revolution 
so  dangerous  as  that  which  proceeds  from  the 
stomach."  "  Empty  stalls  make  biting  horses," 
is  an  old  proverb.  Ireland,  the  poorest,  is  at  the 
same  time  the  most  tui'bulent  portion  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  impromdcnt  ai-e  also  the 
nneas]j  classes  everywhere.  A  diffusion  of  general 
comfort  was  the  rule  of  Palestine  under  the  im- 
mediate government  of  God  himself,  and  expe- 
rience proves  that  a  working  man  with  a  little 
property  takes  as  deep  an  interest  in  that 
property  and  in  the  Government  that  guai'ds  it, 
as  if  it  amounted  to  millions.  The  man  in  Fife 
who  was  a  great  democrat  when  he  had  nothing. 


but  who  became  a  good  citizen  when  he  could 
say,  "I  have  now  a  coo  (cow),"  affords  a  striking 
Oiustration  of  the  true  working  of  human  nature. 
The  possessory  feeling  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful elements  for  good,  and  the  strength  and 
safety  of  the  social  building  is  to  be  tested,  not 
by  the  state  of  the  attics  and  upper  storeys,  but 
by  the  state  of  its  foundations. 

The  self  elevation  of  the  working  classes  is, 
therefore,  one  of  the  brightest  hopes  of  the 
couniry.  Instead  of  fi-owning  upon  it,  or  re- 
garding it  with  coldness  and  disti-ust,  all 
Christian  and  intelligent  men  should  rejoice  in 
its  progi-ess,  and  seek  to  direct  all  its  movemente 
for  good. 


Men  who  have  Risen  from  the 
Ranks. 

U.— GEOEGE  STEPHENSON. 
Watt  is  an  inevitable  name  in  biographies  of 
the  nature  wo  have  undertaken,  and  must,  in  due 
coiu-se,  appear  here.  We  confess  to  a  partiality 
for  PiiUissy  tho  Potter.  Ebenezer  Elliott's— 
one  of  the  few  poets  who  was  able  to  attend  at 
once  to  business  and  song,  who  sold  good  iron 
and  made  good  verses — is  cei-tainly  an  instructive 
life;  but  we  elect  this  week  to  take  George 
Stephenson. 

It  is  a  matter  of  pride  in  every  coal  mine  in 
Britain  that  »  pitman  has  a  statue  standing 
firm  and  proudly  on  the  upper  earth.  As  the 
traveller  enter's  Newcastle,  there  meets  him,  in 
the  spacious  area  between  the  railway  station 
and  the  Chronicle  office,  the  statue  of  George 
Stephenson,  supported  at  the  base  by  four  bronze 
massive  pitmen — a  noble  and  appropriate  statue. 
Never  was  statue  won  more  worthily  in  all  the 
annals  of  labour  than  this  one  of  George  Stephen- 
son. The  present  writer  was  at  the  inaugiu-ation 
of  it.  Lord  Eavensworth,  who  made  the  speech 
of  the  day,  said,  gracefully,  "  that  it  was  one  of 
the  glories  of  his  house — the  glory  on  which  his 
family  prided  itself — that  they  afforded  the  great 
pitman  the  early  encouragement  which  led  to  his 
fame."     This  was  time,  and  nobly  said. 

Not  far  from  Newcastle — some  eight  miles — is 
the  village  of  Wylam.  The  Carlisle  and  New- 
castle EaUway  runs  by  it,  and,  as  it  were,  on 
the  margin  of  the  line  stands  the  house  where 
Stephenson  was  bom,  on  the  9th  Jime,  1781. 
His  father  was  a  fireman  in  a  Wylam  coUiei-y. 
His  wages  were  twelve  shillings  a  week,  and  on 
this  slender  sum  he  brought  up  six  children,  of 
which  George,  the  great  engineer  that  was  to  be, 
was  one.  Eight  persons,  boarded  and  clothed  on 
eighteenpence  a  week  each,  may  be  fair-ly  de- 
scribed as  a  working  man's  family  TritH  very 
moderate  expectations. 

Young  George  began  his  career  as  a  cow-boy, 
on  wages  of  twopence  a  day.  Ho  rose  to  four- 
pence  a  day  at  farm  work,  and  afterwards  com- 
menced in  the  capacity  of  a  "  picker "  in  a 
colliery,  at  sixpence  a  day.  Before  he  was  six- 
teen years  old,  he  was  earning  twelve  shillings  a 
week,  when  he  exclaimed,  "Now  I  am  a  made 
man  for  Ufe."  Fi-om  his  post  of  fireman — which, 
like  his  father,  he  held — he  rose  to  be  plugman,  at 
somewhat  liigher  wages.  His  duties  as  plugman 
were  to  see  that  the  engine  was  kept  well  at  work, 
and  to  descend  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  and 
plug  the  suction  tube,  when  holes  in  it  betrayed 
themselves. 

Up  to  the  time  when  he  was  eighteen  years  of 
age  he  could  neither  read  nor  write.  His  sole 
education  was  the  engine.  It  exercised  a  fascina- 
tion over  him.  It  was  the  wonder  and  char-m  of 
his  life.  He  loved  it  like  an  animate  thing.  As 
chUdr-en  crrt  open  the  bellows  to  see  where  the 
T.'ind  comes  from,  so  young  Stephenson,  in  his 
leisui-e  hours,  took  the  engine  to  pieces,  to  see 
what  the  steam  did,  and  how  it  did  it.  He  thus 
came  to  understand  the  engine — to  know  all  about 
it,  and  acquired  so  much  skill  in  its  ways  of 
working,  or  stopping  working  (to  which  engines 
in  those  days  were  much  addicted),  that  ho 
acquir-ed  the  fame  of  an  "  engine  doctor,"  and 
many  a  wheezy,  coughing,  consumptive,  rheumatic 
machine  he  restored  to  decent  health. 

He  was  thirty  years  of  age  before  his  average 
regular  wages  were  a  pound  a  week ;  but  as  he 
was  never  idle — always  sober  and  thi'ifty,  inge- 
nious and  fertile — he  found  means  of  increasing 
his  income.  He  learned  to  sole  shoes,  and  hig 
greatest  delight  was  to  perform  that  operation 
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upon  the  ehoes  of  a  young  maiden,  one  Fanny 
Henderson,  -n-hom  he  coiu-ted,  and  subsequently 
married.  Then  he  made  shoe  lasts,  vrhich  paid 
better;  he  cut  out  clothes  for  colliers'  wives  to 
make  up;  he  became  an  expert  at  clock  clean- 
ing. Whether  he  discovered  the  art  of  boUing 
them  is  not  recorded;  but  many  wayward 
timepieces  amended  their  manners  after  pass-  , 
ing  through  his  hands.  All  sorts  of  contrivances  | 
for  diminishing  wear  and  tear  in  colliery  ma-  , 
chinei-y  were  invented  by  him.  He  made  such 
improvements  undergi-ound  that  sixteen  horses 
were  foimd  to  be  sufficient  where  a  hundi-ed 
were  needed  before.  His  value  was  dis- 
covered by  his  employers,  and  he  rose  into 
local  importance,  and  commanded  gi-eatly  in- 
creased wages. 

His  fiist  great  invention  was  the  miner's  lamp, 
KJnoe  known  as  the  "  Gcordie."  Stephenson's 
lamp  was  invented  prior  to  Sir  Humphrey  Davy's, 
and  was  a  better  contrived  lamp  for  pi-actical 
purposes.  Sir  Humphrey,  better  kno^v-n,  wealthy 
and  popular-,  carried  the  day,  and  the  colliery 
owners  presented  him  with  JE2,000  and  Stephen- 
son with  ifilOO.  He,  however,  had  the  good  sense 
to  accept  it. 

The  wild,  brave,  adventurous,  passionate, 
original,  shock-headed  Trevethiek  had  a  more 
daring  genius  in  the  same  walk  than  Stephenson ; 
but  Stephenson  was  the  healthiest  minded  in- 
ventor who  ever  arose.  Sagacious,  patient,  per- 
severing, modest,  and  sure,  he  never  made  a  mis- 
take, nor  lost  a  friend,  nor  thi'ew  a  chance  away. 
His  next  discoveiy  was  the  need  of  new  ti'am- 
ways ;  indeed,  he  invented  them.  He  mastered 
the  principles  on  which  they  must  be,  and  have 
since  been,  constructed,  and  found  Lord  Eavens- 
worth  and  other  fax-seeing  proprietors  of  colliery 
property,  willing  to  aid  biin  in  constructing  them. 
He  went  to  school  to  learn  to  read,  that  he  might 
study  records  of  engineering  improvements,  and 
he  soon  invented  the  best  locomotive  then  known. 
He  made  the  first  that  would  go.  He  did  not, 
however,  call  it  a  "  locomotive."  He  gave  it  a 
more  gi-aphic  and  sensible  name.  He  called  it  a 
"  Travelling  engine."  His  talk  as  to  what  could 
be  done  was  confident,  but  he  never  predicted 
until  he  had  triumphed.  TVien  he  had  made 
his  famous  engine — which  he  called  "  Puffing 
Billy" — to  go,  he  had  a  right  to  be  confident; 
and,  when  distinguished  people  who  came  to 
consult  him  said,  "  But,  BIr.  Stephenson,  the 
thing  can't  be  done ;  you  can't  make  a  machine 
walk,"  he  would  reply,  "Look  at  Puffing  BQly. 
Bniy  does  walk."  He  took  them  to  Wylam, 
and  said,  "Wait  tOl  BiUy  comes  up,  and  then 
judge  for  yourself."  This  was  the  most  sensible 
thing  to  do. 

In  this  way  he  satisfied  and  converted  Mr. 
Pease,  the  eminent  Quaker,  who  engaged  Stephen- 
son to  construct  the  Stockton  and  Darlington 
Eailway,  the  first  ever  opened  in  England.  A 
prize  of  ^£500  was  offered  for  the  best  travelling 
engine.  Stephenson  then  built  liis  famous 
"  Eocket "  engine.  His  was  last  on  the  list ;  but 
it  was  the  first  that  was  ready.  Stephenson  was 
always  ready.  His  "Eocket"  won  in  the  gi'eat  race 
which  decided  the  destiny  of  the  railway  world. 
Ten  miles  an  hour  was  the  greatest  speed  then 
conceivable.  The  "Eocket"  ran  twenty-nine  mUes. 
The  famous  engine  is  now  to  be  seen  standing — 
a  noble  trophy — at  the  Darlington  Station.  No 
one  had  then  any  idea  that  passengers  could  be 
carried  by  steam,  and  when  the  attempt  was 
made,  old  mail-coach  bodies  were  brought  and 
stuck  upon  trucks,  and  some  of  them  stOl  rim  on 
the  Darlington  line.  The  idea  of  buUding  such 
carriages  as  we  now  see  had  entered  no  man's 
mind. 

"When  Fanny  Henderson — whose  shoes  had 
been  so  lovingly  soled — died,  one  child  siu-vived, 
named  Eobert  Stephenson,  who  also  became  a 
great  and  prosperous  engineer.  The  father 
laboured  in  his  struggling  years  to  give  him  a 
good  education.  In  aU  relations  of  life  George 
Stephenson  was  exemplary ;  and  when  fame  and 
fortune  were  his,  and,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  used  to  speak  to  members  of  mechanics' 
institutions,  he  always  used  to  say,  "  I  owe  every- 
thing to  pei-severance."  It  was  a  favoiuite  word 
of  his.  And  "  when,"  as  one  of  the  reviewers  of 
his  life,  once  said,  "perseverance  gets  into  a 
Northumbrian  brain,  it  wiU  do  a  gi-eat  deal."  It 
wOl  in  any  brain,  if  united  to  George  Stephen- 
son's industry,  self-denial,  watchfulness,  thought- 
fulness,  good  temper,  good  sense,  and  experi- 
mental turn  of  mind. 


Inauguration  of  the  ^^  Working 
Man." 

A  soiree  on  rather  a  large  scale  was  given  by  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Patter,  and  Galpin,  the  publishers,  in  the  large 
room  of  their  establishment  in  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard, 
Ludgate  Hill,  on  Saturday  evening,  January  6tli,  to 
tlieir  eihjiloyis,  for  the  piirpose  of  inaugurating  the 
publication  of  the  WoBKiNG  Max  The  company  con- 
sisted of  upwards  of  300  persons  of  both  sexes,  including 
a  few  invited  guests,  who  were  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  firm.  The  room  was  haudsomely  decorated  ^vith 
flags  and  evergreens ;  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company 
lent  some  beautiful  water-colour  drawings,  photographs, 
and  stereoscopes  ;  Mr.  Rimmel,  the  well-known  per- 
fumer, contributed  scented  fountains  and  evaporisers, 
and  perfumed  bouquets ;  and  Mr.  Benson,  the  jeweller, 
of  Ludgate  Hill,  kmdly  furnished  a  number  of  beautiful 
statuettes  and  other  works  of  art,  candelabra,  and  the 
elegant  tea-urns  which  adorned  the  tables. 

A  liberal  tea  having  been  enjoyed,  Alderman  Ltjsk, 
who  presided,  made  a  very  appropriate  and  genial 
speech,  and  after  some  jocular  observations,  said — 
"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  workmen,  wives,  sweethearts^ 
and  friends,  I  wish  you  all  a  happy  new  j-ear.  (.A.p- 
plause.)  The  new  year  has  always  certain  associiitions 
about  it.  We  have  all  had  our  troubles.  The  nation 
has  had  its  troubles  too  :  it  has  lost  Lord  Palmerston, 
Richard  Cobden,  and  other  great  men.  We  all  have 
lost  fiiends,  and  we  have  all  had  our  anxieties  ;  still, 
we  have  had  many  successes  and  many  comforts, 
and  therefore  we  ought  to  look  forward  with  hope 
to  another  new  year.  We  are  delighted  to  say,  'A 
H.appy  New  Year.'  We  have  some  gleams  of  sunshine, 
and  everything  looks  beautiful :  there  is  some  dulness, 
but  stiU,  upon  tlie  whole,  1  tliiak  we  all  agree  that 
we  ought  to  be  thaukful  that  the  nation  is  prosperous 
and  progressing.  We  arc  always  improving — progress 
goes  on,  and  now  and  again  (I  tell  you  this  as  a  fact 
communicated  by  Macaulaj')  '  a  single  wave  may  re- 
cede, still  the  tide  of  progress  is  rolUng  on.'  (Cheers.) 
It  is  not  long  since  working  men  first  assumed  that 
respectable  position  they  now  occupy  in  this  country  ; 
nor  had  we  workmen  to  occupy  the  large  place  they 
now  do  in  influencing  the  future  destinies  of  this  nation. 
They  occupied  a  very  difl'erent  position  fifty  years  ago. 
May  they  go  on  .aud  prosper.  (Cheers.)  I  might 
mention,  as  a  pertinent  instance,  the  efforts  of  our 
esteemed  friends,  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpiu, 
in  bringing  out  a  new  publication  called  the  WoRKrN'o 
Man.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.)  On  this  very  day, 
the  6th  Jauuary,  1866,  that  new  organ  has  seen  the  liglit, 
and  we  have  met  here  this  evening  to  say,  '  Welcome. 
llule  stranger.'  (Laughter.)  Not  such  a  little  strangei', 
either — fine  boy,  wonderfully  like  its  parent :  sharp, 
clear  eye,  can  see  things  all  aroimd,  a  powerful  arm  to 
help  a  neighboiu,  and  a  strong  limb,  that  I  have  no 
doubt  can  Idck  when  occasion  requires.  I  am  sure  that 
you  will  be  all  glad  with  me  to  wish  success  to  that  pub- 
lication. (Applause.)  We  have  met  here  this  evening  to 
inaugiu-ate  that  publication,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful. I  tell  you  there  is  great  room  for  a  paper  that 
will  advocate  the  interests  of  the  working  man.  Never 
forget  that  we  have  .about  1,000,000  of  paupei-s  aud 
upwards  of  3,000,000  of  men  not  far  above  them.  We 
have  in  London  alone  7,000  policemen  to  keep  down 
drunkards.  It  costs  us  nearly  £1,500,000  per  annum 
for  the  expense  of  these  men.  *Utogether,  for  this  pur- 
pose, £3,500,000  are  expended  aimnally  throughout  the 
couutrj-.  Tlie  object  of  this  publication  is  to  advocate 
such  principles  as  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  main- 
tenance of  public  order  without  such  expenditure.  lam 
glad  that  I  am  able  to  say  that,  owing  to  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  Messi-s.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  we 
have  a  paper,  well  printed,  well  conducted,  and  in 
every  respect  calculated  faithfully  to  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  worldng  classes.  I  am  glad  to  see  a  new 
labourer  coming  into  the  field  to  assist  in  tlie  cause  of 
reform.  I  hope  it  wiU  be  successful,  and  that  every- 
tldng  will  he  consistent  uitli  the  best  intei-ests  of  the 
working  classes.  I  hope  it  will  progre.ss.  I  hope  that 
the  working  classes  wUl  support  it,  and  I  hope  it  will 
be  a  leader  and  a  guide  to  those  who  look  at  its 
columns.  I  hope  that  it  will  be  conducted  in  a  fair  and 
proper  spirit  (indeed,  I  am  sure  it  will,  from  the  high 
character  of  its  literary  staff,  .and  the  well-known  reputa- 
tion of  its  publishers),  and  that  it  will  encourage  the 
timid  aud  feeble,  and  teach  ignorance  to  see  and  grief  to 
smile." 

The  song  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Plnmmer, 
"  The  Working  Man,"  which  appears  in  another  colnmn, 
was  then  simg  by  Mr.  D.  Cox. 

Mr.  Galpin  then  rose,  aud  was  received  with  en- 
thusiastic applause.  He  said — "  Mr.  Chairman,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  worldng  men,  the  warmth  of  your 
reception  has  added  another  difficulty  to  th.at  wliich  I 


felt   in   responding  to  the   call   made   upon   me.      I 
certainly  feel  some  difiiculty  in  doing  justice  to  the 
subject  on  which  I  am  called  upon  to  speak.     Before 
I  proceed  further,  I   must  claim  your  indulgence  in 
adverting  briefly  to  another  subject.      You  all  know 
that  my  worthy  partner,  Mr.  Fetter,  is  absent  through 
illness,  and  that  he  wovdd  be  happy  to  be  present  to- 
night to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  which  animate 
us — the  pride  we  all  must  feel  in  being  assembled  on 
such  an  occasion.     (Hear,  hear.)    Permit  me  to  tender 
especially  on  his  behSlf,  and  on  my  own,  to  the  ladies 
aud  gentlemen  who  have  honoured  us  with  then  pre- 
sence, our  hearty  thanks.  (Applause.)  My  name  has  been 
put  down  to  speak  to  the  toast  of  the  Working  JIan  ; 
but  I  nmst  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  character  of  the 
relations  between  the  employers  and  the  employed.    It  is 
now  about  sixteen  years  since  we  have  been  associated 
together,  and  I  am  happy  to  see  around  me  so  many 
faces  which  have  been  familiar  to  me  during  that  period 
— most  of  you  for  the  greater  part,  and  some  for  the 
whole  of  that  time.     During  that  period  my  great  sonow 
has  been  that  our  gatherings  have  not  been  so  full  as  at 
present.     FoiTOerly,  the  men  only  attended ;  but  you 
know  how  I  have  '  hammered '  away  to  get  the  sweet- 
heaits  and  wives  to  attend  on  those  festive  occasions. 
(Cheers.)     Now,  this  is  the  first  time  1  have  had  the 
gratification   of  saying,  in  addressing  my  co-workers, 
*  ladies  and  gentlemen.'    Now,  ladies,  I  nuist  s.ay  (and  I 
say  it  with  all  deference)  that  we  have  had  pleasant  hours 
without  you  (laughter),  but  not  so  pleasant  as  I  am  sure 
tbey  will  be  with  you  this  evening.     I  hope  I  may  be 
excused  for  touching  on  another  subject  in  connection 
with  the  history  of  this  fij-m.     Our  chaii-man  has  re- 
minded us  of  the  losses  which  the  country  has  sustained 
during  the  last  year,  and  I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  very 
gi'eat  loss  we  have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Cassell 
(hear,  hear),  himself  a  working  man.     I  do  feel  strongly 
and  deeply  when  I  think  of  the  vacant  space  which  he 
would  so  ably  fill  on  an  occasion  hke  the  present.    Most 
of  you  know  how  heartily  he  always  entered  into  the 
spirit    which    .animated    our    meetings.       Excuse    me 
if  I   feel  strongly  in  this  passing  tribute  to   a  dear 
departed  friend.    (.Applause.)    Now  what  are  the   ob- 
jects  of  the  Working  JIan  ?     I   may  sum  them   up 
in  a  very  few  sentences.     One  of  them  is  to  promote 
such  happy  meetings  as  the  present.     We  have  worked 
long  enough  together  for  you  to  know  and  apprenatc 
the  kindly  feelings  which  exist  between  us-as  employers 
and  employed,  .and  that  those  relations  have  been  of  a 
very  happy  character.     (Hear.)     I  hope  that  good  feel- 
ing will  be-  promoted  by  such  meetings,  and  that  the 
Working  JIan  will   promote    unity  aud   strength  of 
purpose  among  the  working   men  themselves.     Every 
working  man  h.as  within  himself  the  elements  of  power. 
He  has  sldll,  which  is  his  capital ;   and  if  working  meu 
wiU  only  unite  their  varied  powers,  they  can  bear  down 
everything  opposed  to  their  real  interests.   (Cheers.)     It 
the   working  bees  unite,  they  will  soon  drive  out  the 
drones,  who  misappropriate  the  results  of  honest  in- 
dustiy.     When  I  speak  of  working  men,  I  do  not  mean 
those  only  who  work  with  their  hands.    I  beUeve  I  may 
class  myself  as  a  working  mau,  and  I  hope  you  will 
regard  me  as  such.     We  are  all  working  men,  and,  as 
such,  we  ought  to  struggle  together  to  accomplish  the 
gland  objects  of  this  paper — namely,  to  promote  peace 
and  goodwill  among  mankind.     (Cheers.)      This  may  be 
done  in  many  different  ways.    However,  I  must  not  dUate 
upon  this  subject,  as  there  are  many  other  gentlemen 
who  will  have  to  address  you,  likely  to  touch  upon  this 
topic.     I  must  congratidate  you  on  the  proud  position 
which  the  working  man  is  sm-e  to  achieve  for  himself, 
and  the  aid  which  the  Working  Man  will  render  him 
in  accomplishing  that   desirable  object.      I  hope  the 
time    is    not    far    distant   when    the    clouds    of   igno- 
rance shall  be  dispersed,  and  the  light  of  Christianity 
shall  illuminate  and  bless  the  whole   of   our  beloved 
country.     In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  honour 
you   have  done    me   on   this   happy  occasion."     (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  addresses — each  speaker  being  limited  to  ten 
minutes — were  then  commenced  by  Mr.  Shorter,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Working  Men's  College,  on  the  subject  of 
"Working  Men's  Colleges." 

The  Rev.  R.  Maguire,  M.A.,  addressed  the  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  "Social  Elevation."  Instruction  sig- 
nified the  lajnng  up  stores  in  the  mind,  while  education 
was  the  drawing  out  and  manipidating  those  stores,  so 
as  to  feed  the  hungry  mind,  and  those  who  so  use  those 
stores  are  the  real  educators  of  the  people.  (Cheers.) 
You  could  educate  a  tree  so  as  to  promote  its  giwrth 
and  beauty ;  and  so  can  man  be  trained  and  formed,  so 
that  all  the  elements  of  goodness  and  power  in  him  may 
be  didy  developed.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  his  college  days 
he  had  known  several  young  meu  who  were  deeper 
readers  than  himself,  who  used  to  lay  in  gi-eat  stores  ot' 
knowledge,  but  who  failed  for  want  of  the  facultj-  of  re- 
producing them,  and  turning  them  to  profitable  account. 
Every  one  who  read  shoxdd  be  Uke  a  star  iu  the  fii-ma- 
ment,  receiving  light,  and  then  gi\Tug  it  back.  In  the 
one  case  he  would  be  the  "instructor,''  in  the  other  the 
"educator."  In  the  first  instance  he  would  deposit  the 
seed,  in  the  n&s.\,  he  would  bring  forth  the  fruit ;  the 
one  is  the  capital,  the  other  the  dividend ;  the  one  is  the 
food  of  the  mind,  the  other  the  digestion.  (Cheers.) 
i  .\im  at  truth  I     That,  after  all,  was  the  golden  nugget. 
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and  the  man  who  discovered  it  received  it  in  trust  for 
his  fellow-men. 

Mr.  MnBPHY  made  some  eloquent  and  able  remarks 
on  the  subject  of  the  "  Homes  of  the  People." 

The  Eev.  Dawson  Bckns  spoke  energetically  on  the 
subject  of  "  Self-help."  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  great 
self-helper ;  so  was  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  with  much 
greater  advantages.  They  ought  all  to  help  themselves, 
remembering  that  self-help  included  self-reliance  and 
self-restraint,  and  imposed  the  duty  of  helping  others. 
The  late  Mr.  Cassell  was  an  emifient  example  of  a  man 
who,  having  risen  by  self-help,  was  always  ready  to 
extend  a  helping  hand  to  others. 

The  Rev.  H.  Solly,  on  the  subject  of  "Clubs  and 
Institutes,"  dwelt  upon  the  reason  why  working  men 
should  enjoy  the  advantages  of  clubs  as  well  as  those 
who  ranlted  higher  in  social  position. 

Mr.  George  Wallis  was  then  called  upon  to  speak 
on  "  Art  and  Handicraft."  Workmen,  while  recognising 
use  as  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  production,  should 
strive  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  beauty,  so  that  they  might 
adom  the  work  they  made  :  thus  imitating  Nature,  in 
which  beauty  is  an  essential  element.  As  an  artist  him- 
self, he  knew  the  pleasure  which  attended  a  reverent 
study  of  the  beauty  of  Nature,  and  workmen  woiJd  feel 
that  too,  if  they  opened  their  minds  to  its  influences. 

The  Rev.  T.  Tbionmouth  Shore,  M.A.,  was  loudly 
cheered  when  he  presented  himself.  His  subject,  he 
said,  was  "  Popular  Literature  ;"  but,  as  time  was  short, 
he  would  confine  himself  in  his  remarks  to  the  periodical 
whose  birth  they  were  commemorating.  It  would  ad- 
vocate eveiy  principle  which  could  benefit  and  elevate 
the  working  man,  and  make  him  fitter  to  appreciate  the 
blessings  of  his  position  as  a  member  of  a  free  com- 
munity, living  under  the  noblest  constitution  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Jepfeet  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man, who  genially  responded. 

Between  each  address  there  were  songs,  glees,  and 
quartettes,  admirably  sung  by  Miss  Ellen  Lyon,  Miss 
Pettet,  Mr.  Theodore  Distin,  and  Mr.  D.  Cox. 

On  quitting  the  room,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Galpin  were 
loudly  cheered  ;  and  the  company  broke  up  highly  de- 
lighted with  the  proceedings  of  the  evening. 


PARISIAN  TOYS  FOE  THE  NEW  TEAE. 

A  LIVELY  correspondent  of  the  Times  writes  from 
Paris  : — If  we  may  judge  by  the  increasing  extravagance 
in  the  manufacture  and  decoration  of  the  trinkets  and 
toys  which  this  year  encumber  the  shop  windows  in  the 
fashionable  quarters  of  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  the 
heroic  burlesque  of  the  New  Year's  Day  comedy  is  not 
near  its  end.  A  young  lady  or  gentleman  of  seven  will 
look  with  supreme  scorn  at  any  toy  that  costs  less  than 
150f.,  and  I  have  heard  of  instances  where  this  was  sent 
back  to  the  giver  with  ironical  thanks.  There  are  effigies 
of  Punch  that  cost  l.OOOf ,  and  dolls  from  3f  to  4,000f 
For  the  last  fortnight  you  might  see  crowds  stationed 
before  the  windows  of  a  well-known  confectioner  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  admiring  the  bonbonnieres — for  it  is  the 
box  or  the  sac,  and  not  its  contents,  that  is  so  highly 
prized — of  the  latest  fashion.  This  specimen  of  Parisian 
ingenuity,  this  sac  anx  bonbons,  is  represented  by  two 
ladies,  one  of  the  First  Empire,  the  other  of  the  Second 
— the  one  of  1806  in  grand  costume,  glittering  in 
gold  and  precious  stones,  and  with  a  train  of  crimson 
velvet,  which  she  holds  up  with  one  hand ;  and 
the  one  of  1866  in  a  dress  of  green  velvet, 
embroidered  with  escutcheons,  and  covered  over  with 
garlands  of  flowers.  The  deficiency  in  the  "body"  of 
the  dress  is  great,  but  is  more  than  compensated  by  the 
vast  amplitude  of  the  lower  part ;  and  it  may  be  said 
that  never  was  court  train  or  crinoline  tui'ued  to  better 
account,  for  it  is  in  them  that  the  bonbons  are  con- 
tained. These  Imperial  dolls  cost  25,000^  apiece ! 
There  arc  others  a  little  cheaper,  intended  as  portraits 
of  the  principal  actresses  of  the  minor  theatres. 

Side  by  side  with  these  gorgeous  toys,  on  which  so 
much  art  and  industry  are  expended,  you  have  the  old 
booths  on  the  Boulevards,  from  the  Madeleine  to  the 
BastUle,  which  are  authorised  to  be  kept  open  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  fifteen  days.  They  are  mostly  put 
together  with  rough  planks,  are  got  up  during  the  night 
in  a  few  hours,  and  serve  as  bazaars  for  toys,  many  of 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
number  of  these  temporary  structures,  which  present  so 
striking  a  contrast  to  the  rich  shops  in  front,  seems  to 
diminish  a  little.  Last  year  there  were  about  2,300  ; 
the  preseiit  counts  some  hundreds  less.  The  traders  of 
this  cheap  fancy  fair  consist  of  petty  manufacturers 
working  at  home,  who  profit  by  this  occasion  to  exhibit 
and  sell  their  products ;  small  shopkeepers  in  the  remoter 
quarters,  who  manage  in  this  way  to  get  rid  of  their 
superfluous  stock ;  and  artisans  out  of  work  for  the 
moment,  who  have  invested  their  savings  in  that  specula- 
tion. Cheap  articles  de  Paris,  German  toys  for  children, 
oranges  and  sugar-plums,  form  the  staple  merchandise, 
though  you  see  here  and  there  articles  of  cabinet-work, 
not  certainly  the  pick  and  choice  of  the  Rue  St.  Antoine, 
but  still  bearing  marks  of  the  taste  which  the  French 
mechanic  impresses  on  all  his  produce.  When  the 
weather  holds  up,  trade  is  brisk,  for  the  Boulevards 
are    thronged,   and  few  pass  without   a  halt   at  the 


Position  of  Co-operation. 

Vest  many  intelligent  working  men  do  not  under- 
stand. Co-operation.  Like  Life  Lisurance — a  much 
older,  and  far  more  popular  thing,  which  has 
never  received  the  thoughtful  attention  of  perhaps 
not  a  third  of  the  working  classes — Co-operation 
is  as  yet  comparatively  unknown.  Even  quarterly 
reviewers,  with  great  pretensions  to  wisdom,  and 
with  the  best  opportunities  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion, publish  the  oddest  judgments  of  it. 
Thoughtful  writers  in  less  notable  quarters, 
editors  of  great  trade  organs,  and  respectable 
merchants,  the  very  greybeards  of  commerce, 
are  continually  publishing  pamphlets  on  "  Eoch- 
dale  Fallacies,"  and  so  forth.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  working  men  should  be  what  Mr.  Eoebuek 
said  once  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  late 
Sir  George  CornewaU  Lewis  was  not — "obfuscated" 
as  to  Co-operation.  No  wonder  if  many  who  think 
there  is  something  in  it,  do  not  know  what  that 
something  is,  and  others  suspect  it  altogether. 

Co-operation  is  one  of  the  new  social  forces  of 
the  age.  It  is  without  doubt  a  new  power  of 
industry.  It  enables  a  man  to  save  money  with- 
out working  for  it — to  grow  rich,  or,  at  least, 
attain  to  competence,  without  using  any  portion 
of  his  wages.  This  is  a  secret  worth  mastering ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  although  the  secret  has  been 
published  pretty  extensively,  a  very  small  number 
of  towns  are  in  possession  of  it.  The  number  of 
great  Co-operative  Societies  is  very  few.  The 
number  of  important  towns  without  any  society  at 
all  is  considerable.  Pew  social  facts  are  more 
curious  than  to  contemplate  the  towns  where  Co- 
operation succeeds,  and  where  it  fails  or  lan- 
guishes. Towns  sharp  as  Sheffield,  robust  as 
Birmingham,  critical  as  Glasgow,  ambitious  as 
Edinbmgh,  instructed  as  London,  find  the  problem 
too  much  for  them,  while  in  a  hundred  likely 
towns  and  cities  it  has  not  even  been  attempted. 
Yet,  in  thii-d-rate,  improbable  places,  triumphs 
have  been  achieved  which  have  altered  the  cha- 
racter, changed  for  the  better  the  fortunes  of  the 
whole  popiilation,  and  raised  the  character  of 
England  for  industrial  tact  and  social  wit  beyond 
any  nation  of  the  earth. 

This  is  no  extravagant  thing  to  say,  though  it 
soimds  like  it.  It  is  an  unexaggerated  statement 
of  facts.  Statesmen,  political  economists,  statis- 
ticians, and  other  inquirer's  of  eminence,  anxious 
to  assm-e  themselves  of  the  reality  of  the  new 
phenomenon  entitled  Co-operation,  have  paid 
visits  to  the  town  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Cobden 
was  the  representative.  Nor  has  the  curiosity 
been  confined  to  our  own  country.  Professors 
from  Germany,  political  economists  from  Paris, 
even  from  Eussia,  from  America,  and  from  India, 
students  of  social  science,  have  come,  attracted  by 
the  fame  of  Lancashu-e  Co-operators.  There  must 
be  something  in  a  new  scheme  of  industrial  action 
whose  fame  is  bruited  so  far.  For  a  time  it  was 
admitted  that  this  new  discovery,  or  resuscitation, 
to  speak  historically,  "might  answer  for  a  time, 
as  all  new  things,  which  attain  popularity,  do; 
but  it  had  yet  to  be  tried.  The  day  of  trade  ad- 
versity would  come,  and  then  the  world  would  see 
how  it  would  stand  the  trial."  The  evil  days  did 
come.  For  foiu-  years  the  industry  of  the  great 
manufacturing  centre  of  England  was  paralysed, 
when,  to  the  gratification  of  its  friends,  and  sur- 
prise of  the  public.  Co-operation  in  its  double 
foi-m — as  applied  to  provision-store  keeping  and  to 
manufactiires — not  only  withstood  the  storm,  but 
sti-uck  its  roots  deeper  in  the  ground  than  ever. 
This  new  power  is,  therefore,  an  "  established 
fact,"  and  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 
As  yet  it  is  in  its  infancy.  Its  uses  are  imknown 
in  theii-  totality.  Its  new  applications  are,  to  use 
a  phrase  Mr.  Dickens  does  not  like,  "cropping 
up  "  in  places  unexpectedly,  we  might  almost  say 
daily.  And  yet  organised  bodies  of  workmen,  as 
trades  unionists,  have  not  commenced  to  use  it ; 
although  their  combination  is  ostensibly  intended 
to  secure  the  prosperity  and  independence  of  theu- 
order.  The  applications  the  wealthy  may  make 
of  Co-operation  is  greater  far  than  the  industrious 
classes  have  yet  been  able  to  accomplish. 

Eight  years  have  elapsed  since  the  history  of 
the  Eochdale  store  was  closed.  Since  that  date 
remarkable  historic  progress  has  been  made. 
Also  there  has  arisen,  with  a  suddenness  as  re- 
markable as  the  growth  of  the  iron  city  of  the 
north — Middlesborough-on-Tees — the  great  In- 
dustrial Society  of  Halifax,  whose  history  is  as 
full  of  interest  as  it  is  replete  with  instruction. 


The  joumalism  of  Co-operation  has  been  very 
earnest,  but  it  has  not  been  of  an  exhaustive 
character.  The  department  of  suggestion  has 
been  little  cultivated,  and  scope  has  been  left 
wide  enough  for  very  different— certainly,  addi- 
tional and,  we  hope,  useful  treatment. 

Co-operation  is  a  scheme  in  which  all  who  join 
in  the  work  share  the  profits.  Its  object  is  to 
enable,  as  far  as  possible,  all  who  contribute  by 
labour  or  skill — by  judgment  or  ingenuity — to  a 
a  successful  working  scheme,  to  become  common 
participators  of  the  common  profits.  The  simplest 
form  in  which  this  principle  is  applied,  is  that  in 
which  a  number  of  people  of  small  means  join 
together  to  open  and  conduct  a  Pi-ovision  Store. 
This  form  of  Co-operation  was  first  adopted,  be- 
cause a  small  capital  wOl  yield  an  immediate  re- 
turn; and  since  all  the  members  are  eaters,  and  the 
poorest  commonly  the  greatest,  every  member  can 
become  a  dealer  at  the  store,  and  help  to  increase 
the  general  profits.  Indeed,  a  man  with  a  large 
family  is  a  more  valuable  member  of  a  Co-opera- 
tive Society  of  this  kind  than  a  man  with  a  small 
one,  since  he  must  purchase  more  provisions;  and 
the  more  he  purchases  the  more  profit  he  makes 
to  the  society.  At  first,  a  very  cheap  room  is 
rented  for  the  store.  The  members  buy  such 
articles  as  they  thiiik  they  can  sell,  and  com- 
monly buy  them  badly.  They  do  not  know 
genuine  articles  when  they  see  them,  and  seldom 
know  where  to  find  them,  if  they  did.  They  are 
necessarily  shut  out  from  the  best  markets,  not 
having  sufficient  money  to  purchase  in  them. 
Inexperienced  as  shopmen,  they  do  not  know  the 
best  methods  of  preserving  goods  for  which  they 
have  not  an  immediate  sale.  At  first  goods  are 
sold  only  at  nights,  when  the  workmen  come  from 
the  mill  who  act  as  shopmen  without  payment. 
After  a  time,  when  these  night  shops  begin  to 
afford  a  small  profit,  the  members  increase,  and  a 
day  shop  is  opened  for  the  convenience  of  families. 
Instead  of  workmen  taking  home  the  provisions  at 
night,  their  wives  come  and  buy  them  in  the  day- 
time. Curious  steps  are  often  taken,  and  curious 
disasters  often  occur,  before  an  encouraging  rate 
of  profit  is  reached. 

When  this  desirable,  though  often  long  deferred 
period  arrives,  the  attention  of  the  members  is 
turned  to  the  minor  departments  of  manufac- 
turing. A  small  capital  is  subscribed  to  furnish 
a  shoemaker's  shop  with  a  slender  supply  of 
leather  and  lasts ;  and  then  the  hammer  of  the 
busy  cobbler,  or  cordwainer,  as  he  now  delights  to 
call  himself,  is  soon  heard  rattling  on  the  soles  of 
Co-operative  shoes.  The  next  step  is  to  fit  up  a 
shop  for  that  universal  and  indispensable  artificer 
— the  tailor.  Another  subscription  of  capital  is 
made  to  purchase  cloth  and  needles  ;  and  shear's 
are  soon  heard  clinking  in  arriving  at  the  varying 
shapes  of  the  sturdy  Co-operatives.  In  mill  dis- 
tricts clogging  is  a  popular  depai-tment  of  primi- 
tive manufactui'e.  In  more  agricultural  districts 
an  oven  is  put  up,  and  baking  has  an  early  turn. 
The  profits,  after  aU  expenses  are  paid,  are  divided 
quarterly  and  equitably  among  all  the  members, 
in  proportion  to  their  purchases.  Here  comes 
the  turning-point  of  the  fortunes  of  the  store.  If 
the  members  have  confidence  and  good  sense,  and 
leave  their  profits  in  the  hands  of  the  store,  to  ac- 
cumulate as  capital  for  the  extension  of  the  store,  it 
is  sure  to  thrive,  and  the  members  make  surprising 
gains.  But  if  they  withdraw  their  profits  as  soon 
as  made,  the  members  learn  no  thrift — accumu- 
late no  savings — the  store  makes  no  way,  the 
goods  become  worse,  the  members  acquh-e  no 
enthusiasm,  the  store  languishes,  and  com- 
monly comes  to  grief.  The  Eochdale  store,  when 
it  began  in  1844,  took  only  a  few  pounds  a  week 
over  the  counter;  now,  they  take  nearly  ^6120,000 
a  year.  There  are  stores  in  existence,  much  older 
than  Rochdale,  that  scarcely  take  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year  now.  The  secret  of  success  con- 
sists in  the  members  saving  their  savings,  instead 
of  spending  them. 

The  second  form  of  Co-operation  is  that  in 
which  the  principle  is  applied  on  a  large  scale  to 
manufactures,  to  buying  or  building  spinning 
mills,  and  stocking  them  with  machinery.  The 
capital  required  for  this  varies  from  .£5,000  to 
^630,000.  The  principle  of  Co-operation,  as  ap- 
phed  here,  involves  a  much  higher  degree  of  good 
sense,  good  feeling,  and  judgment.  It  consists 
in  extending  to  evei-y  workman,  as  well  as  to  every 
shareholder,  an  equitable  participation  in  the 
common  profits,  produced  by  the  common  skUl, 
industry,  and  carefulness.  This  problem  has  not 
yet  been  worked  out.     There  is  scarcely  half-a- 
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dozen  factories  foiuided  on  this  principle.  There 
are  large  numbers  bearing  the  distinctive  and 
honourable  name  of  "  Co-operative"  concerns, 
which  have  no  right  whatever  to  the  title,  and  in 
all  correct  classification  of  them  are  excluded  from 
the  list.  They  are  mere  joint-stock  associations — 
a  bastard  form  of  Co-operation,  in  which  the  work- 
man is  left  out  of  consideration  altogether. 

In  Germany  Co-operation  assumes  a  fonn  it  has 
never  attained  in  England,  fulfilling  the  function 
of  a  sort  of  universal  loan  society  for  the  assist- 
ance of  industry.  In  America  Co-operation  has 
been  made  susceptible  of  far  larger  views  than  in 
Europe.  In  England  it  has  looked  no  farther, 
excepting  in  the  minds  of  early  Eoehdale  Co-opera- 
tives, than  to  making  new  profits.  In  America 
it  gives  signs  of  consulting  the  dignity  of  labour. 
The  Co-operative  principle  is  no  doubt  capable  of 
effecting  that  "organisation  of  labour"  that  was 
heralded  some  years  ago  with  great  eloquence  by 
a  French  historian,  the  realisation  of  which  has, 
until  lately,  remained  in  the  region  of  prophecy. 
The  means  of  realising  it  were  never  apparent 
until  the  latest  stages  of  Co-operation  were  reached 
in  Kochdale  and  Halifax.  In  Eoehdale  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Co-operative  Society  exceed  5,000.  In 
Halifax  they  equal  the  same  number.  In  Eoehdale 
the  Co-operatives  are  masters  of  the  social  situa- 
tion. The  working  class  are  their  own  merchants, 
their  own  builders,  their  own  bankers,  and  wiU  soon 
be  their  own  employers.  When  they  hold  a  mem- 
bers' meeting  it  assumes  the  proportion  of  a  town's 
meeting.  The  largest  hall  in  the  place  will  not  hold 
the  half  of  them.  In  Halifax,  when  the  members 
hold  a  tea-party,  they  are  obliged  to  engage  the 
two  largest  public  halls — the  Odd  Fellows'  and 
the  Mechanics'  Institution — and  then  they  are  not 
able  to  accommodate  two-thirds  of  their  members. 
It  is  thought  a  great  thing  when  a  wealthy  manu- 
facturer builds  a  church  or  presents  a  pai'k  to  his 
neighbours.  The  collective  Eoehdale  Co-operatives 
could  afford  to  buUd  a  new  church  every  quarter 
out  of  their  profits ;  and  the  Co-operatives  of  Halifax 
might  present  a  park  to  the  town  every  half  yeai-. 
Dtuing  the  cotton  panic  time  the  Eoehdale 
Societies  subscribed  more  than  many  large  firms 
for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  Before  the  days 
of  Co-operation,  workmen  were  ever  the  distressed, 
now  they  take  their  place  in  the  influential  ranks 
of  those  who  relieve  public  distress.  Certainly 
the  principle  of  Co-operation  is  entitled  to  ex- 
position. 

Things   Talked  About. 

— • — 

Active  measures  for  providing  homes  for  the  thousands 
upou  thousands  of  working  people  who  are  threatened 
with  eriction,  to  make  way  for  metropolitan  improve- 
ments, and  new  railway  extensions  and  stations,  cannot 
longer  he  postponed.  Something,  of  course,  must  be  left 
to  private  enterprise,  which  is  generally  tolerably  active 
when  a  profit  on  outlay  seems  probable  ;  but  a  greater 
power  than  that  must  be  brought  into  action.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  the  guardians  of  the  Strand  Union — one 
of  the  districts  especially  affected,  for  there  the  new 
Courts  of  Law  will  be  erected — are  settmg  to  work  seri- 
o\isly ,  and  calling  upon  other  parishes  to  help  them  to  secure 
legislative  consideration  of  the  subject,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  numerous  railway 
hills  of  which  notice  has  been  given.  The  resolutions 
agreed  to  are  given  iu  another  column. 

What  an  appalling  letter  is  that  of  Dr.  Jeaffreson's  to 
the  Times,  on  the  subject  of  fever  manufactories  in 
London  !  He  has  been  investigating  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  Lambeth,  Southwark,  Bermondsey,  Bethnal 
Green,  St.  Luke's,  St.  GUes's,  and  other  unsavouiy  loca- 
lities. He  found  sewerage  and  water  supply  scandal- 
ously deficient,  wet  walls,  foundations  of  small  houses 
sodden  with  filth,  whole  families  crowded  into  little 
rooms  :  overcrowding  and  filth  everywhere,  cleanliness 
and  decency  at  a  sad  discount.  Ahd  all  that  in  the 
greatest  and  wealthiest  city  of  the  world !  The  oiMiers 
of  such  wretched,  but,  it  woidd  seem,  profitable  house- 
property,  are  predominant  in  the  vestries,  and  what  can 
health  officers  do  ? 

Mr.  Buckmaster,  who  has  had  as  much  experience  of 
the  working  of  Mechanics'  Institutions  as  most  people, 
has  made  an  assertion  which  will  startle  many  who  look 
upon  such  institutions  as  agreat  means  of  mental  improve- 
ment. He  said  at  Newport,  a  day  or  two  since,  that 
"  as  institutions  are  at  present  conducted,  it  may  safely 
be  assei-ted  they  do  more  harm  than  good."  Sohd 
instruction  in  art,  literature,  and  science,  he  says,  is 
neglected,  and  the  lectures  are  monopolised  by  "  small 
jokers,  washy  sentimentahsts,  and  vocal  punsters."  So- 
called  musical  lectures  he  especially  denounces,  and  says 
their  efforts  would  scarcely  be  tolerated  in  a  respectable 
tavern.  Committee-men  and  secretaries  will  do  well  to 
think  of  these  matters. 

If,  however,  institutions  which  were  established  to 


aid  youth  and  adults  in  the  great  work  of  self-edacation, 
have  really  fallen  from  their  high  estate,  it  is  gratifying 
to  know  that  Londoners,  at  least,  will  soon  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  middle-class  schools,  where  the  children  of 
working  men  may  receive  as  good  an  education  as  that 
given  at  some  first-class  pubUc  schools.  The  plan  sug- 
gested by  the  Kev.  W.  Rogers,  of  Bishopsgate,  has  been 
so  warmly  taken  up,  that  the  sum  of  £50,000  originally 
fixed  upon  as  necessai-y  for  the  estabUshment  of  such 
a  school,  will  probably  be  doubled.  Twenty-eight 
persons,  or  firms,  have  aheady  given  £1,000  each  to  the 
fund. 

Another  movement  in  the  City  is  spoken  of — nothing 
less  than  the  establishment  of  a  great  Free  Library. 
London  should  not  be  behind  Liverpool. 

The  records  of  the  Victoria  Cross,  or  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour,  scarcely  describe  a  more  daring  or 
heroic  act  than  that  performed  last  week  by  a  working 
man,  a  fireman  employed  on  the  North  Eastern  Railway. 
An  engine  was  started  by  accident  from  the  Durham 
station,  and  dashed  along  at  the  rate  of  sixty  miles  an 
hour,  with  nobody  to  control  its  movements.  When 
it  passed  Washington  station,  a  driver  named  Gilchrist, 
and  his  fireman,  Batey,  detached  their  enguie  from  a 
train,  and  started  in  pursuit  on  the  parallel  line  of  rails. 
The  race  lasted  for  nearly  ten  mUes,  and  the  runai5;ay  was 
not  overtaken  till  it  was  within  half  a  mile  of  Gateshead ; 
then  Batey,  the  fireman,  leaped  from  his  own  engine, 
secured  his  hold  of  the  other,  and  putting  the  brake 
on,  stopped  it.  It  was  a  gallant  deed,  and  perhaps 
saved  scores  of  hves. 

The  Post-Offlce  Savings  Banks  are  a  great  success ; 
but  they  have  not  absorbed  all  the  savings  of  provident 
working  men,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  Fins- 
bury  and  City  of  London  Savings  Bank,  which  shows 
that,  during  the  past  year,  there  has  been  an  increase  of 
over  500  depositors,  and  of  £14,000  in  the  value  of 
deposits.  This  looks  well  for  the  prosperity  of  indus- 
trious and  thrifty  working  men. 

If  any  of  our  readers  meditate  emigration — though  we 
think  that  what  we  have  just  said  shows  that  a  good 
living,  and  something  more,  is  to  be  obtained  at  home — ■ 
we  would  advise  them  not  to  turn  their  attention  to 
British  Columbia  or  Vancouver's  Island — at  least,  not 
for  some  time  to  come.  Perhaps  the  gold  fever  will 
wear  itseh  out,  and  then  the  natural  riches  of  the 
country  may  be  turned  to. better  use.  A  letter  hi  the 
Toranto  Gazette  describes  the  country  in  the  most 
glowing  terras.  As  a  pastoral  district,  British  Columbia 
surpasses  every  other  province  of  British  North  America. 
The  fisheries  and  timber  trade  are  apparently  illimit- 
able, or  the  extent  to  which  they  might  be  developed. 
But — there  is  generally  a  but  somewhere — there  are 
distress  and  starvation  prices  for  everything ;  money, 
notwithstanding  the  gold  found,  is  so  short  that  twenty 
and  twenty-five  per  cent,  is  charged  by  the  banks  for 
a  month's  accommodation,  and  business  is,  of  course, 
crippled.  A  stronger  proof  that  real  wealth  is  some- 
thing more  than  sohd  metal  could  scarcely  be  given. 

We  have  not  come  to  eat  horseflesh  yet,  and  are  not 
anxious  to  emulate  our  neighbours  across  the  Channel  in 
that  respect.  There  it  is  in  favour,  and  a  regular  horse- 
butcher  is  now  estabUshed  and  duly  licensed  for  the 
supply  of  meat  for  family  use. 

The  establishment  of  village  hospitals  is  a  welcome 
fact.  One  of  these  at  Cranley,  in  Surrey,  has  been 
fau'ly  in  operation  for  six  years,  and  serves  as  a  model 
for  several  othei-s  now  being  started.  The  Marchioness 
of  Aylesbury  is  establishing  hospitals  of  the  kind  on 
her  Wiltshke  estates.  A  roomy  farm-house,  or  siuular 
building,  is  taken,  properly  furnished  with  beds,  a  good 
sui'geon  and  experienced  nurses  are  engaged,  and  there 
at  once  is  a  place  whither  the  sick  labourer  and  his 
family,  or  the  imfortxmate  victim  of  an  accident,  may  be 
taken,  properly  attended  to,  and  enjoy  comforts,  clean- 
liness, and  skill,  which  he  might  else  wish  for  in  vain. 

The  Kidderminster  carpet  weavers  have  struck,  in 
opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  masters  to  introduce  more 
apprentices  into  the  trade,  but  have,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, consented  to  a  compromise,  which  limits  the 
number  of  the  youths  so  employed.  A  sad  loss  to  the 
men  might  otherwise  have  been  the  result  of  the 
strike.  A  similar  effort  was  made  some  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  since  by  compositors,  and  failed.  To 
endeavour  to  maintain  a  monopoly  by  restriction  of 
the  number  of  labourers,  old  or  young,  is  one  of  the 
weakest  of  delusions.  Lads  must  work,  and  have  a 
right  to  work,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  all  fathers  that 
the  rights  of  their  sons,  as  well  as  their  own,  should  be 
looked  to ;  but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  m.isters  will 
teach  them  their  business  without  requiring  some  re- 
muneration, in  the  shape  of  a  share  of  the  wages  earned 
by  the  apprentices.  There  have  been  some  unpleasant 
altercations  on  this  subject  in  Sheffield.  The  apprentice 
laws  need  revision,  we  know,  hut  that  is  another  ques- 
tion altogether. 

The  Bristol  dock-porters  have  struck  for  higher 
wages.  They  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  mere  labour 
without  skill  is  always  abundant ;  and  the  fact  that 
their  places  are  being  rapidly  supplied  by  strong  young 
fellows,  well  fitted  for  the  laborious  work,  will,  we  trust, 
prove  a  warning  for  the  future.  We  are  glad,  by  the 
way,  to  hear  that  the  strike  of  the  South  Yorkshire 
colliers  is  at  an  end. 
Several  Burial  Clubs  have  jtist  "  come  to  grief,"  as 


sporting  men  say,  and  been  declared  bankrupt.  One 
of  the  best  services  intelligent  working  men  can  do  their 
worse-informed  companions  is  to  warn  them  against 
subscribing  to  societies  which  are  so  rotten  in  basis  as 
many  of  those  in  which  the  hard-earned  savings  of  poor 
people  are  so  often  invested  and  lost.  On  this  subject 
we  shall  endeavour  to  supply  our  readers  ■with  sound 
information.  A  London  clergyman  has  made  known  a 
case  which  occurred  in  his  district.  A  family  of  seven 
were  hterally  starving  in  one  Uttle  room,  without  a  bed 
to  he  upon ;  their  furniture  had  been  seized  for  rent, 
which  they  had  faded  to  pay,  having  e.xhausted  their 
means  in  providing  a  funeral  for  the  old  grandmother, 
who  had  subscribed  to  three  burial  clubs,  in  order  that, 
at  her  death,  she  should  be  no  burden  to  her  survi\'ing 
relatives.     All  the  clubs  had  ended  in  bankruptcy  ! 


General  Infonnation. 

CLUBS. 
St.  James's  and  Soho. — This  club  inaugurated  its 
enti'ance  into  new  and  commodious  premises  in  Rose 
Street,  Soho,  on  Monday  evening,  by  a  pubhc  meeting, 
held  in  the  haU  of  the  club,  under  the  presidency  of 
Henry  Hoare,  Esq.,  Jan.,  who  is  its  treasurer.  The 
meeting  was  only  moderately  attended  ;  but  those  who 
came  were  men  of  the  right  sort,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  new  comers  joined  the  club  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting.  The  speakers,  besides  the  chairman,  were  Hodg- 
son Pratt,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  the  Rev. 

i  H.  Solly,  Mr.  Matthews,  president  of  the  club,  Mr. 
Tnrley  and  other  working  men.  A  hearty  tone  of 
earnestness  and  hopefulness  seemed  to  pervade  both  the 

[  meeting  and  the  speeches.  This  club  was  originally 
established  at  a  public  meetmg,  held  in  St.  Luke's 
School-rooms,  Soho,  presided  'over  by  Sir  John  V.  Shel- 
ley,  M.P.,  and  has  received  much  kind  support  from  the 

;  Incvmibent  of  St.  Luke's — the  Rev.  Harry  Jones  ;  but  it 
has  strikingly  illustrated  the  enormous  difBculties  work- 
ing men  have  to  contend  against,  in  procuring  premises 
for  club  purposes.  By  the  kind  liberahty,  however,  of 
jyir.  Henry  Hoare,  Jan.,  who  has  guaranteed  the  rent  of 
the  new  premises,  aided  by  the  valuable  co-operation  of 

!  the  Rev.  Harry  Jones  and  the  Rev.  H.  SoUy,  and  the 

!  exertions  of  a  few  working  men,  who  have  stuck  to  the 

}  club  indomitably  through  all  its  adverse  fortunes,  it 
appears  to  be  now  placed  on  a  sound  and  permanent 
basis.  If  the  working  men  generally  of  the  neighbour- 
hood will  now  come  fonvard,  and  show  their  apprecia- 
tion of  the  efforts  made  for  their  enjoj-ment  and  benefit, 
this  club  may  become  one  of  the  best  and  most  useful 
in  the  metropohs.  The  Hon.  Sir  Frederick  Grey,  who 
was  chairman  of  a  club  that  recently  existed  iu  St. 
Martin's  parish,  visited  the  club  in  Rose  Street  last  week, 
in  company  with  Mr.  Hoare,  and  annoimced  his  intention 
of  lending  the  furniture  of  the  late  St.  Martin's  Club  to 
the  committee,  also  expressing  his  best  >vishes  for  its 

'  success. 

I  EXHIBITIONS. 

The  late  West  Londou  Exhibitioij. — It  Ls  stated 
that  two  of  the  guarantors  of  the  West  London  Exhibi- 
tion—Messrs. Hanis  Heal,  of  Tottenham  Court  RoaJ, 
and  J.  Hansler,  of  Lincoln's  Inn — have  examined  and 
certified  to  the  accuracy  of  the  accounts,  and  have 
authorised  the  guarantora  being  called  upon  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  money  for  which  they  guaranteed.  The 
debts  resulting  from  the  exhibition  amount  to  about 
£1,300,  and  the  sum  guaranteed  between  £1,300  and 
£1,400.  The  committee,  it  is  stated,  will  lose  no  time 
in  collecting  the  money  and  meeting  all  demands. 

CiTT  OF  Lo^^)ON  Working  Classes'  Industklu.  Ex- 
HiBiTiox. — A  meeting  of  the  patrons,  guarantors,  and 
ceneral  and  executive  committees,  was  recently  convened 
by  private  circular  at  the  London  Coft'ce  House,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  a  space  and  decoration  committee. 
The  honorary  secretary  ^Willi.am  Pwamsey,  Esc].)  read  a 
report,  drawn  by  the  secretary  (Mj-.  J.  R.  Whorlow), 
which  set  forth  the  origin  and  progi-e.ss  of  the  exhibition 

!  up  to  the  present  time,  and  stated  that  the  Corporation 
had  granted  the  use  of  the  ftuilclli.-iU  in  which  to  hoM 
the  exhibition,  in  Mardi,  ISCU;  .lud  that  the  surplus 
funds  (if  any)  would  he  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  a 
free  public  library  for  the  City  of  liOiidon.  This  an- 
nouncement gave  the  greatest  pleasure  to  all  present, 
and  the  chairman  Uberally  ottered  to  convert  the  .amount 
of  £25  guaranteed  by  him  mto  a  donation  in  aid  of  such 
a  laudable  object.  Several  gentlemen  spoke  in  terms  ol 
praise  as  to  what  had  been  done,  and  as  to  the  futme 
prospects  of  the  nndertaldng.  Mr.  J.  T.  Bedfonl 
said  he  was  prepared  at  the  proper  tune,  and  with  the 
authority  of  the  committee,  to  make  an  application  to 
the  Coui-t  of  Common  CouncU  for  £500,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  exhibition. 

South-Easteen  Industrial  Exhibition. — The  clo- 
sing ceremony  of  this  exhibition  is  announced  to  take  ^ 
place  at  the  Pamted  Hall  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  Green- 
wich, on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  27th  inst.,  when 
the  prizes  and  certificates  will  be  awarded  to  the  suc- 
cessful exhibitoi-s  by  Viscount  Sydney,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Kent.  The  exhibition,  which  was  opened  in  October 
last,  has  proved  entirely  successfid,  and  will  be  closed  to 
visitors  this  day,  Saturday,  the  13th  mst. 
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LEGAL  DECISIONS. 
A  Tradks  Association. — Tlie  Liverpool  Slupwrights' 
-Vssociatiou  has  been  summoned  by  two  of  its  mem- ' 
■bers,  to  enforce  a  restoration  of  privileges,  of  which  j 
the  plaintiffs  had   been   deprived.      Because  the  com-  ] 
plainants  hud  worked  lump  .jobs,  they  had  been   tx- 
l>elled  from  the  association,  the  object  being  to  compel 
.shipowners  and  masters  to  employ  extra  hands  for  all 
extra  work  required    to    be    done.     The    magistrates 
ordered  the  complainants  to  be  restored  to  lull  privilege?, 
inchiding  sick  and  annuity  allowances.     Jlr.  Brcmner, 
who  appeared  for  the  association,  said  th.at  the  men  had 
not  been  legally  expelled,  as  the  resolutions  referring  to 
them  had  been  passed  imder  a  misapprehension. 

WAGES. 

Wages  in  New  Zealand. — Good  general  servants 
rate  from  £30  to  £35,  £40  bemg  the  very  highest 
wages  given  in  private  families.  Housemaids,  £30  ; 
nursemaids,  £20  to  £26  ;  women  cooks  in  hotels,  £1 
per  weelc  to  £2  10s. ;  men  cooks,  ditto,  from  50s.  to 
£3  10s. ;  housemaids  for  hotels,  los.  to  £1  per  week ; 
kitchenmaids,  £1  per  week  ;  scuUerymaids,  £30  ;  bar- 
maids in  Dunedin,  £2  per  week  ;  ditto,  up  country,  £2 
to  £3  per  week;  ditto  to  west  coast,  from  50s.  to  £4 
per  week.  M.ale  serv.ants — Grooms,  £2  per  week  ;  mar- 
ried couples,  from  £75  to  £100  per  annum  ;  coachmen, 
£2  per  week  ;  gardeners,  £1  to  50s.  per  week  ;  shep- 
herds, from  £50  to  £70  per  annum  ;  bullock  drivers, 
50s.  per  week  ;  shearers,  25.s.  per  hundred  and  rations  ; 
millimen,  30s.  per  week  ;  boys,  from  10s.  to  £1  per 
week.  Governesses,  from  £50  to  £100  per  annum  ; 
dressmakers,  4s.  per  day,  or  £1  per  week  ;  machinists, 
from  £1  to  30s.  per  week  ;  milliners,  from  30s.  to  60s. 
per  week. — Otaffo  Daily  Times. 

Wages  in  the  AGRiccLTnBAL  Districts. — A  Wiltshire 
correspondent  maintains  that  the  Dorsetshire  labourers, 
on  wliose  behalf  so  much  sympathy  has  been  called 
fortli,  are  not  worse  off  than  their  brethren  in  Wiltshire. 
In  the  latter  county — at  least,  in  some  districts  of  it — 
tlie  custom  is  to  pay  the  labourers  their  wages  monthly. 
Like  the  Dorsetshire  labourer,  their  usual  pay  is  8s.  per 
week  ;  and  as  this  comes  to  them  after  a  month's 
labour,  and  in  some  classes  even  longer,  the  mouej'  is 
forestalled,  and  goes  to  pay  off  a  constantl.v  recurring 
debt  at  the  vill.age  shop.  The  shopkeeper,  being  thus 
obliged  to  give  credit,  naturrJly  indemnifies  him- 
self against  prospective  losses  by  charging  an  extra 
prollt ;  and  thus  the  poor  customer,  in  addition  to  the 
misery  of  being  always  in  debt,  has  to  p.ay  an  extra  tax 
on  his  monthly  receipts.  But  even  this  is  not  the  whole 
of  the  Wiltshire  labourer's  sorrow.  "  I  was  calling  the 
other  day,"  says  the  writer,  "  on  two  of  my  poor  neigh- 
bour.?, both  family  men,  and  one  of  them  with  a  Large 
young  family,  when  I  was  told  tliat  out  of  the  weelcly 
wages  of  8s.  they  both  had  to  endure  stoppages  for  wet 
days,  when  they  were  not  allowed  to  work." 

The  Rate  of  Wages  at  the  Naval  Dockyards. 
■ — On  the  occasion  of  the  Dulce  of  Somerset  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  p.aying  their 
ollicial  annual  visit  to  Chatham  Dockyard,  some  time  back, 
they  had  interviews  with  several  deputations  from  the 
workmen  at  that  establisliment,  who  pointed  out  the 
alleged  grievances  under  which  they  labour.  The  chief 
complaint  is  tlie  inadequate  rate  of  pay  they  receive  as 
compared  with  that  given  by  the  leading  private  ship- 
building firms.  Their  lordships  on  that  occasion,  after 
hearing  the  statements  of  the  members  composing  the 
several  deputations,  promised  that  the  subject-matters 
brought  before  them  should  receive  attention,  with  the 
object  of  any  real  grievances  being  redressed.  An 
Admiralty  circular  has  accordingly  been  received  at 
Chatham  Dockyard.  It  announces  that,  after  carefully 
and  anxiously  considering  tlie  subject  of  a  proposed  in- 
crease of  wages  to  the  workmen  generally,  and  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  the  frank  and  re- 
spectful statements  of  the  deputations  from  the  various 
classes  of  workmen  at  the  recent  annual  visitation  of  tlie 
dockyard,  and  at  the  same  time  comp.aring  the  rates  of 
payments  for  labour  in  the  Eoyal  dockyards  with  those 
of  priv.ate  establishments,  the  Board  cannot  recommend 
Parliament  to  grant  any  increase  of  wages  to  the  work- 
men. A  similar  order  has,  it  is  understood,  been  for- 
warded to  all  the  other  naval  establishments. 

A  meeting  of  the  carpet  manufacturers  of  Scotland 
was  recently  held  in  the  Cobden  Hotel,  Glasgow,  to  con- 
sider the  propriety  of  giving  a  rise  of  wages  to  their 
workers.  Mr.  Hugh  Wilson,  Jun.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  when  there  was  read  a  petition  from  the  Carpet 
Weavers'yAssociation  of  Scotland,  asking  \A.  per  y.ard 
of  adv.ance  on  the  present  prices  paid  for  weaving  flue 
carpets.  Mr.  George  M'Laren  moved  that  the  advance 
asked  be  given,  the  same  to  take  effect  on  and  after  the 
1st  of  March,  1866.  Mr.  Murdoch  seconded  the  motion, 
which  was  un.animously  agreed  to.  This  branch  of 
Scottish  industry  is  in  a  much  healthier  condition  just 
now  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time  previous,  owing, 
we  believe,  to  the  cessation  of  the  American  war  ;  the 
carpet  manufacturers  have  now  good  prospects  before 
tliem,  and  several  large  orders  on  hand  for  America. 

WORKING  MEN'S  DWELLINGS. 

Bcrntisland,  N.B. — At  a  meeting  held  in  the  Town 

Hall,  Burntisland,  N.B.,  last  week,  the  Provost  in  the 

chair,  it  was  resolved  to  form  a  building  society  at  once, 


with  -J.  view  to  procure  additional  dwelling-houses  for 
the  working  classes. 

Railway  Extension  and  Labourers'  Dwellings. — 
The  intended  terminal  station  of  the  Midland  Railway 
Company,  between  St.  Pancras  Road  and  Skinner  Street, 
and  abutting  on  the  Eu^ton  Road,  to  the  eastward  of 
King's  Cross  Railway  Station,  will  involve  the  removal 
of  tiie  houses  on  the  north  side  of  Euston  road  between 
Skinner  Street  and  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Station 
(including  St.  Luke's  Church) ;  the  houses  ou  the  west 
side  of  St.  Pancras  Road  from  Weston  Street  to  Brewer 
Street,  and  from  Brewer  Street  to  Welford  Street,  the 
whole  of  Brewer  Street,  part  of  Brill  Row  and  Brill 
Mews,  the  whole  of  Perry  Street,  Smith  Street,  Weston 
Street,  Hertford  Street,  and  the  several  alleys,  yards, 
and  courts  within  that  area.  The  number  of  inhabitants, 
who  are  principally  of  the  poorer  classes,  that  will  be 
thus  displaced  will  exceed  20,000  persons.  Sucli  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  erection  of  only  one  of  the  many 
great  railway  works  now  being  constructed  or  in  con- 
templation in  the  metropolis,  on  the  already  limited 
accommodation  for  the  working  classes. 

Dwellings  for  the  Poor. — The  following  is  a  copy 
of  a  resolution  moved  by  Mr.  Storr,  seconded  by  Sir. 
Hedgcock,  and  carried,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Strand 
Union"  Board  of  Guardians: — "That  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  to  this  board  upon 
the  existing  house  and  lodging  accommodation  for  the 
labouring  and  poorer  classes  within  the  Strand  Union 
District,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  immediate  demoli- 
tion of  small  house  property  for  the  new  law  courts  in 
St.  Clement  D.ines,  for  the  railway  about  to  be  con- 
structed from  Charing  Cross  to  the  Hampstead  Road, 
and  for  other  contemplated  improvements,  will  deprive' 
the  said  labouring  and  poorer  classes  of  their  present  in- 
adequate and  yet  highly  rented  lodgings.  After  talcing  all 
necessary  evidenee,  the  committee  to  consider  and  report 
to  the  board  their  views  as  to  the  expediency  of  this 
board  communicating  with  other  boards  of  guardians  of 
the  jjoor  of  the  various  metropolitan  unions  or  parishes, 
memorialising  the  President  of  the  Poor-law  Board,  the 
Home  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Chairman 
of  the  -Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and  the  several 
Metropolitan  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  with 
a  view  to  this  urgent  public  question  being  at  once 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  proper  authorities  by  the 
guardians  of  the  poor,  in  order  that  the  Government  may 
have  time  carefully  to  consider  in  what  way  suit.able 
provision  should  be  made  for  dwellings  for  the  pool', 
before  the  parliamentary  committees  sit  upon  the  -very 
many  bills  for  divers  new  metropolitan  railways  and 
other  schemes  that  will  be  laid  before  them  during  the 
coming  session."  Leave  was  given  by  the  board  to  the 
committee  to  communicate  with  the  boards  of  guardians 
of  the  various  metropolitan  unions  or  parishes,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  if  they  were  willing  to  co-operate  in 
this  matter. 

New  Pare. — Piusbury  Park,  for  the  formation  of 
which  120  acres  were  purchased  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  situate  on  the  north  side  of  the  Seven 
Sisters'  Road,  and  extending  from  the  Great  Northern 
Railway  on  the  west  to  the  Green  Lanes  on  the  east,  is 
to  be  proceeded  with,  the  difificulties  raised  by  the 
Edgware,  Highgate,  and  London  Railway  Company 
having  been  removed. 

APPOINTMENTS    OPEN. 

Ceylon  Cn'iL  Service. — Six  superior  clerks  of  works 
are  required,  for  the  Public  Works  Department  of  the 
Government  of  Ceylon.  They  must  be  good  draughts- 
men and  thoroughly  experienced  practical  men,  able  to 
plan,  estimate,  and  lay  out  works.  Salary  to  commence 
at  £400  per  annum.  The  persons  selected  will  be 
entitled  to  free  passages  for  themselves  and  families 
from  this  country  to  Ceylon,  and  will  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  regulations  respecting  leave  of  absence,  and 
of  pensions  on  retirement.  Applications,  by  letter  only, 
stating  age,  past  experience,  and  present  employment, 
accompanied  by  testimonials,  will  be  received  by  the 
undersigned  until  the  15th  inst.,  inclusive.  As  testi- 
monials will  not  be  returned,  applicants  are  particularly 
requested,  in  the  first  instance,  to  send  copies  only. — 
Penrose  G.  Julyan,  W.  C.  S.argeaunt,  Crown  Agents 
for  the  Colonies.  Offices  of  the  Crown  Agents  for  the 
Colonies,  Spring  Gardens,  London. 

Indi.v  Office. — Twenty-five  appointments  in  the 
upper  class  of  the  Electric  Telegraph  Department  in 
India  will  be  open  to  competition  during  tlie  present 
year.  Full  printed  particulars  of  the  conditions  on 
which  candidates  will  be  admitted  to  the  examination 
may  be  obtained  upon  application  to  the  Under-Secre- 
tary of  St,ate  for  India,  India  Office,  London,  S.W.  Ten 
junior  appointments  in  the  engineer  establishment  of 
the  Public  Works  Department  in  India  will  also  be 
open  to  public  competition  during  the  present  year. 

PRIZES. 
Society  of  Arts  Prize  Competition. — The  works 
sent  in  for  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  the 
Society  of  Arts  are  now  open  to  the  inspection  of 
members  and  their  friends.  'The  number  of  works  sent 
in  for  competition  is  sixty-two,  beside  six  others  sent 
for  exhibition  only.  There  are  but  three  competitors 
for  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Worshipful  Company  of 
Plasterers, 


GOOD  IN  ALL. 

Smiting  upon  the  anvil. 

Plying  the  loom  or  plough. 
Wiping  the  sweat  of  labour 

Off  from  the  weary  brow- 
Serving  in  shop  or  kitchen, 

Euling  in  court  or  liaU ; 
Be  they  but  truo  and  honest. 

Thou  there  is  good  in  all. 

Each  in  liis  own  vocation 

Striving  to  play  his  part. 
Each  from  the  ways  of  evil 

Keeping  his  hand  and  heart — 

Then,  though  many  misjudge  them, 

And  many  more  miscall, 
God,  looting  down  from  heaven, 

SeetUthe  good  in  aU.  G.  E.  Mi 


COEEESPONDENCE. 

*,*  We  siiaU  be  /lappy  to  receive  any  informailon  of  yciiei'al 
interest  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clvhs,  or  Tustitniions,  to 
le  addressed  to  tJie  Editor  of  the  Wobkino  tS-LS,  La  Belle 
Sauvage  Yard,  LuAgate  HiU,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  in  any  way  responsible  for  ihe 
opinimis  expressed  by  Correspondents, 

EXHIBITION    AT    BIRMINGHAM. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sib, — As  it  is  yoiir  intention  in  yoxu*  new  paper,  to  which 
I  wish  all  the  success  it  will  deserve,  to  give  a  few  articles 
on  working  men's  exhibitions,  I  tnist  that  a  question  of 
such  import  to  working  men  as  the  following,  will  be  well 
ventilated,  viz. — Why  is  it  that  so  many  working  men's 
exhibitions  have  hitherto  failed  ?  A  friend,  in  answer  to 
that  question  to-day,  said,  "Because  of  the  mixture  of 
classes."  If  that  he  a  correct  answer,  if  it  really  be  a  fact 
that  the  working  classes  and  the  upper  middle  class  cannot 
work  harmoniously  together,  why  "there  must  be  some- 
thing rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark."  I  hope  that  your 
articles  may  point  out  this  "  something,"  in  order  that  the 
defects  may  be  remedied.  Now,  jierhapa,  of  all  the 
failures  of  this  kind,  none  has  been  comparatively  greater 
than  the  one  held  in  our  toi^Ti  lately.  It  must  be  home  in 
mind  that  a  financial  success  does  not  constitute  a  positive 
success.  The  object  of  an  Industrial  Exhibition  is  to  benefit 
working  men,  and  from  the  moment  an  exhibition  falls 
short  of  that  object  it  is  a  failure.  The  committee  of  our 
late  e:chibition  was  composed  of  two  classes — part  working 
class  and  part  the  upper  middle  class ;  the  Eector  of 
Birmingham,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Miller,  was  chairman,  and  the 
committee  ntunbered  seventy-two  individuals,  eventually 
proving  the  truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  "too  many  cooks 
spoil  the  broth."  Now  the  exhibitors  complain  that  they 
have  been  deceived  and  impoverished  by  the  committee  of 
this  exhibition,  and  they  base  their  complaints  chiefly  on 
the  following  facts  :— Firstly,  that  £1,000  having  been 
guaranteed  in  prizes,  they  (the  exhibitors)  contributed 
articles  with  the  understanding  that  that  sum  would  be 
distributed,  but  although  there  was  a  surplus  of  about 
£3j000,  only  £110  was  spent  in  prizes,  the  intrinsic  value 
of  which  was  about  £20.  Secondly,  that  through  mis- 
management, and  through  the  managers  breaking  their 
own  rules,  numerous  articles  were  broken,  injured,  or 
stolen,  and  that  when  claims  for  the  value  of  such  articles 
were  made,  no  satisfactoiy  reply  could  be  obtained. 
Thirdly,  that  articles  from  manufacturers  were  introduced, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  work  of  skilled  professionals  was 
brought  into  antagonism  with  that  of  amateurs ;  the  cir- 
cumstances  imder  which  articles  were  elaborated  never 
being  considered  at  all.  Fourthly,  that  though  the  com- 
mittee have  acted  in  such  a  niggardly  manner  to  exliibitors, 
thej'  are  said  to  have  been  recklessly  extravagant  in  other 
directions,  and  have  not  yet  pubUshed  a  detailed  balance 
sheet.  I  might  go  ou  mth  these  complaints  almost  ad 
infinitum,  but  I  am  afi-aid  your  space  ^vill  not  allow  it; 
suffice  it  to  state  that  the  exhibitors,  rendered  indignant  by 
their  grievances,  and  disgusted  with  the  constant  squabbles 
of  the  executive,  formed  a  committee  to  protect  their 
interests,  but  they  sought  redress  in  vain,  being  met  with 
the  reply,  that  they  were  "discontented  grumblers."  I 
ask  you  to  insert  this,  having  no  other  mediiun.  The 
exhibitors*  committee  were  about  publishing  a  memorial 
volume,  giving  the  history  of  the  exhibition,  but  it  haa 
been  most  imfairly  suppressed. 

,    Respectfully  yours, 

James  Gillvax. 
Highgate,  Birmingham, 
January  3rd,  1866. 
[Wo  publish  the  above  letter  because  it  seems  to  open  up  a 
serious  question.    We  shall,  liowever,  he  liappy  to  afford  every 
f aciUty  for  an  explanation  of  the  statements  contained  fhereiu.'] 


NOTICE.— With  No.  1  of  the  Workinq  Mas  is  pre- 
sented gratuitously 

THE  WORKSHOP  ALMANACK  FOR  186G, 
Which  should  be  delivered  to  every  purchaser. 

ADVERTISEMENTS  for  insertion  in  the  WoRKlNO 
Man  should  be  forwarded  one  week  previous  to  the  day  of 
publication,  and  be  prepaid  in  stamps,  according  to  the 
following  scale  of  charges :— Personal  Advertisements  for 
Situations,  &c.,  6d.  per  line;  Working  Men's  Institutions, 
9d.  per  line;  General  Advertisements,  Is.  per  Ime. 

The  Working  M.\n  will  be  forwarded  by  the  Publishers, 
post  free,  for  Twelve  MonthSj  on  receipt  of  13s, 


Janc^ist  13,  1866.] 
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Weale's   Series.      Catalogue 
ON  APPLICATION. 
OUTLINES  OF  MODEEN  FARMING.  By  E.  Scott  Earn. 

Vol.  I. — Soils,  Manures,  and  Crops.    2s. 

Vol.  II. — Farming   Economy,    Historical   and  Practi- 
cal.    33. 

Vol.  m.— Stock,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses.    2s.  Si. 

Vol.  rV.— The  Dairj",  Pigs,  and  Poultry.    2s. 

Vol.  v.— Utilisation  of  Town  Sewage,  Irrigation,  Emd 
Reclamation  of  Waste  Land.    23.  6d. 
The  above  5  vols,  boimd  in  3,  cloth  boards,  1-ls. 
LOGIC,  PURE  AND  APPLIED.   By  S.  H.  Emmens.  Is.  6d. 
THE  LAW  OF  PRIENDLT,  INDUSTRIAL  AND  PRO- 
VIDENT. BUILDING  AND  LOAN  SOCIETIES.  With 

copious  Notes.    By  N.  White.    Is. 
PRACTICAL   HINTS  FOB   INVESTING   MONEl".     By 

Francis  Playf ord.  Sworn  Broker.    Is. 
PERSPECTIVE.    By  George  Pyne.    23. 
MUSIC,  Treatise  on.    By  Dr.  Spencer.    23. 
PHOTOGEAPHT.    From  the  French  of  Monckhoven,  by 

W.  H.  Thomthwaite.    Is.  6d. 
CHEMISTRY.    By  Prof.  Pownes.    Is. 
MINERALOGY,  with  a  Treatise   on   Mineral   Eocks  or 

Aggregates,  by  Dana.    28. 
ELECTRICITY.    By  Sir  W.  S.  Harris.    Is.  6d. 
HANDBOOK  OP  THE  TELEGRAPH.    By  E.  Bond.    Is. 
ARCHITECTURE,  Orders  of.    By  W.  H.  Leeds.    Is. 
BUILDING,  the  Art  of.    By  E.  Dobson.    Is. 
BRICK  AND  TILE  MAKING.    By  E.  Dobson.    23. 
MASONRY  AJfD  STONE-CUTTING.    By  E.  Dobson.    23. 
DRAINING  AND  SEWAGE  OP  TOWNS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS.    By  G.  D.  Dempsey.    25. 

(With  Drainage  op  Land,  2  vols,  in  1,  3s.) 
DICTIONARY  OF  TEEMS  used  by  Archil-ects,  Builders, 

Engineers,  Surveyors,  iS:c.,  4s. ;  in  cloth  boards,  Ss.  j 

half  morocco,  Gs. 
COTTAGE  BUILDING.    By  C.  B.  AUen.    Is. 
FOUNDATIONS    AND    CONCRETE    WORKS.      By    E. 

Dobson.    Is. 
LIMES,  CEMENTS,  MORTARS,  CONCRETE,  MASTICS, 

&c.     By  G.  R.  Biu-nell.     Is.  6d. 
WAEinNG  AND  VENTILATION.   By  C.  TomUnson.    3s. 
ARCHES,  PIERS,  AND  BUTTRESSES.      By  W.  Bland. 

Is.  6d. 
CARPENTEY  AND  JOINERY,  founded  on  Eobison  and 

Tredgold.    Is.  6i    Plates,  4to.,  Is.  6d. 
ROOFS    FOE   PUBLIC   AND    PEIVATE    BUILDINGS, 

founded   on    Eobison,  Price,  and  Tredgold.      Is.  6d. 

Plates,  •Ito.,  43.  6d. 
ZEECTION  OP    DWELLING-HOUSES,   with  Specifica- 
tions, Quantities  of  Materials,  &c.    By  S.  H.  Brooks. 

2s.  Cd. 
CRANES  AND  MACHINERY  FOR  RAISING  HEAVY 

BODIES,  the  Art  of  Constructing.    By  J.  Glynn.    Is. 
STEAM  ENGESE.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Is. 
TUBULAR  AND  IRON  GIEDEE  BRIDGES.     By  G.  D. 

Dempsey.     Is. 
STEAM  BOILERS,  their  Construction  and  Management. 

By  R.  Armstrong.    Is.  Gd. 
CLOCK  AND  WATCH  MAKING,  and  Church  Clocks  and 

Bells.    By  E.  B.  Denison.    33.  6d. 
LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES.    By  G.  D.  Dempsey.    Is.  6d. 

Plates,  4to,,  4s.  Gd. 
MECHANISM  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  MACHINES. 

By  T.  Baker.    And  TOOLS  AND  MACHINES.     By  J. 

Nasmyth.     With  220  Woodcuts.    23.  6d. 
MACHINE  RT,  Construction  and  Working.    By  C.  D.  Abel. 

Is.  Gd.    Plates,  4to.,  7s.  6J. 
STEAM    ENGINE,    Mathematical   Theory    of.       By  T. 

Baker.    Is. 
CIVIL  ENGINEERING.    By  H.  Law  and  G.  E.  BumeU. 

4s.  6d. 
WELL-SINKING,   BOEING,   AND   PUMP   WORK.    By 

J.  G.  SwiudeU.    l3. 
EOAD-MAKTNG  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  MACADA- 
MISED ROADS.    By  Geu.  Sir  J.  Buigoyne.    Is.  6d. 
LAND    AND    ENGINEERING    SURVEYING.      By    T. 

Baker.    2s. 
WATER  POWER,  as  applied  to  MiUs,  &c.  By  J.  Glynn.  2s. 
GAS   WORKS   AiTO   MANUTACTUEING    COAL    GAS. 

By  S.  Hughes.    3s. 
NAVAL  ARC  HITECTUEE.    By  J.  Peake.    3s. 
MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  EIGGING  OF  SHIPS. 

By  E.  Kipping.    Is.  Gd. 
NAVIGATION  ;  the  Sailor's  Sea  Book :  How  to  Keep  the 

Lo^  and  Work  it  Off,  &c. ;  Law  of  Storms,  and  Expla- 
nation of  Terms.    By  J.  Greenwood.    2s. 
MARINE    ENGINES,    AND    STEAM   VESSELS,    AND 

THE  SCREW.     By  E.  Murray.    23.  6d. 
SAILS  AND  SAIL-MAKING.   By  E.  Kipping,  N.A.  2s.  6d. 
MECHANICS.    By  Charles  Tomlinson.    Is. 
MATHEMATICAL      INSTRUMENTS,     THEIE      CON- 
STRUCTION, USE,  &c.    By  J.  F.  Heather.    Is. 
BOOK-KEEPING  ANT)  COMMERCIAL  PHRASEOLOGY. 

By  James  Haddon.    Is. 
PLANE  AND  SPHERICAL  TEIGONOMETEY.      By  J. 

Hann.    23. 
MENSURATION.    By  T.  Baker.    Is.  6d. 
LOGARITHMS,  Tables  of;  with  Tables  of  Natural  Sines, 

Cosines,  and  Tangents.    By  H.  Law-.    2s.  Gd. 
WEIGHTS     AND    MEASURES    OF    ALL    NATIONS; 

Weights  of  Coins  and  Divisions  of  Time;    with  the 

Principles  which  Determine  the  Rate  of  Exchange.    By 

W.  S.  B.  Woolbouse.     Is.  Gd. 
ENGLAND,  History  of.    By  W.  D.  Hamilton.    4s. 
ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.    By  Hyde  Clarke.     Is. 
ENGLISH  DICTIONAEY.     By  Hyde  Clarke.    Containing 

above  100,000  Words,  or  50,000  more  than  in  any  existing 

Work.    38.  6d. ;  strongly  bound,  4s.  Gd. 
COMPOSITION  AND  PUNCTUATION.  ByJ.  Brenan.  Is. 


'aker's  Scientific  Class-Book. 


J_J     Foolscap  8to.    Cloth  boards.    Pp.  560.    330  Wood- 
cuts.   Price  03.  Gd. 

London:  William  Macintosh,  24,  Paternoster  Row  ; 
Vakty  &  Cox,  Educational  Repository,  3,  Adelaide  Street, 
Strand.  [2 


YOUE   CARD,   SIR  ? 

A  Card  Plate,  including  50 
Ivory  Card?,  with  your  Name  elegantly  Engraved. 
Ladies'  or  Gents'  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Is.  4d.  in  stamps 
to  W.  F.  GOOD,  Engraver,  ic,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  HuU. 

N.B This  includes  tho  Plate,   Engraving,  Cards,  and 

Printing. 


OLD  FRIENDS  'WITH  NEW  FACES. 

A  Pack  of  the  New  Design 
Sbakesperian  Douiiiio  Cards  ;  50  Ivory  Cards,  witli 
your  Is'ame  elegantly  Engraved  thereon  ;  a  Plate,  with  your 
Name  and  Adc&ess  Engraved  for  Trunk  or  Box,  &c. ;  and  a 
Seal,  with  your  Initials  Engraved— the  whole  for  3s.,  post 
free,  by  "W.  F.  GOOD,  En^aver  and  Printer,  8,  Bishop 
Lane,  Hull. 


A  New  and   Amusing   Card 
Game.    Price  Gd.  per  Pack  ;  by  Post,  7d. ;  or  Pour 
Packs,  Post  Free,  for  Is.  8d. 

^g-   SHAKESPEEIAN   DOMINO    CARDS. 
Sent  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  amount  in  Stamps,  by 
W.  F.  GOOD,  Engraver  and  Printer,  Hull.  [3 


W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 


LEATHER,    CLOSED    UPPERS,  AND    SHOE    MEE- 
CERY. 

T 

i  ,     chant,  47,  Lamheth  "Walt,  S.,  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb,  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d,  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreig^i,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  "Women's  soles,  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  Sd.,  3s.  Scotch  hides,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  20  lbs.  clean 
English  butts,  Is.  6d-  per  lb.  Elastic  webs,  direct  from  the 
loom.  Patterns  on  receipt  of  6  stamps. 
Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GBINDEET,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  No.  21  best 
plates,  ■''>s.  Cd.  per  gi-oss.  French  and  steel,  7  lbs.  for 
Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  frallou.  Copper  toes,  2s.  2d. 
per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s.  per  pair.  Iron  feet, 
14s.,  16s.,  18s.  per  doz. ;  with  stand  complete,  15d.  Scotch 
hemp,  2s.  7d-  per  paper.  —  I.  W.  McLELLAN,  Limbeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  London,  S. 

A  Uberal  discount  to  all  purchasers  over£l.  [4, 


THE   ORIGINAL 

r~~^hlorodyne,      invented       by 

V_^  EICHARD  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist. 

Consumption,  Bronchitis.  Coughs,  Colds,  Whooping- 
Coughs.  Asthma,  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Diarrhoea,  Spasms, 
Neuralgia,  immediately  relieved,  and  most  cases  cured,  by 
FREEMAN'S  URIGINAL  CHLORODYNE. 

It.  is  lar^'cly  employed  in  hospital  and  private  practice  by 
the  hig-hest  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  as  a  remedy 
of  intrinsic  value  in  the  above  diseases.  la  tropical 
climates  it  is  used,  par  excellence,  as  the  remedy  in  Cholera, 
Diarrhcea,  and  Dysentery. 

The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Russell  graciously  transmitted  to 
Mr.  R.  Freeman,  the  Inventor  of  Cblorodyne,  the  followius- 
extract  of  a  despatch  from  Acting-Consul  Webb,  dated 
Manilla,  September  17,1864: — ''The  remedy  most  efficacious 
in  its  effects  (in  Epidemic  Cholera)  is  found  to  be  Cbloro- 
dyne, and  with  a  small  quantity  given,  to  me  by  Dr.  Burke 
I  have  saved  sevei-al  lives." 
Nunieroits  Testimonials  from  the  most  eminent  Members  of  the 

Medical  ^t'ofessUyn  enclosed  xciih  eacfi  Bottle. 
Manufactured  by  the   Inventor,  RICHARD  FREEMAN, 

70.  Kennington  Park  Road,  London,  S. 

Sold  in  Bottles,  ioz.,ls.  l^d. ;  and  l^oz.,  2s.  9d.  each,  by  all 

Chemists. 

CArTiox. — Beware  of  Spurious  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 
The  genuine  has  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  out- 
side each  bottle, 

*' FREEMAN'S   ORIGINAL   CHLORODYNE." 

£e  not  persuaded  to  huy  any  Sv.hstitiitc.  [5 


T    etts's    Diaries    are  sold  in 


etts's   Diaries,    i   day  to  a 


T  " 

_t J   page. — Nos.  51  and  3  are  the  most  generally  useful 

Oihce  Editions. 

L etts's  Cheap  Diaries,  No.  31, 
with  Blotting,  the  cheapest  Half-a-Crown  Foolscap 
Diary. 


L 


etts's  Diaries  are  sold  by  all 

Booksellers,  who  will  provide  Descriptive  Catalogues 


VlKTUE  BR0TBF.E3  AND  CO.,  1,  AheN  CoRKKR,  LONDON.  [1 


L etts's   Game,    Cellar,   Rent, 
Stable,  and  other  Books  for  MS.  purposes^  are  sold 
by  all  Booksellers.  [10 

Sansflectum     Crinolines. 
The  New  Shape,  17s.  6d., 
2j  and  3  yards  round. 
"Wear  adniirably  well." — Court  Journal. 
•*  Learned  in  the  art  of  petticoats." — Le  Follet. 
Illustrations  post  free. 
ADDLEY  BOURNE,  37,  Piccadilly. 

The  Pompadour  Crinoline, 
2os.  and  30s. 
Made  entirely  without  steel,  and  when  on  the  figure  falls 
into  such  a  variety  of  gi'a<;eftil  forms,  that  the  dress  is  com- 
pelled to  take  an  elegant  negligence,  and  to  assume  those 
deep  and  rich  folds  in  which  artists  so  much  delight. 

ADDLEY  BOURNE,  37,  PiccadiUy.  [20 


General     Life     and     Fire 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 

EstabUshed  1837. 
Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility  and  the 
mutuol  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  Reversionary  Bonus,  equivalen    to  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  assu  id,  declared  in  1S63. 
The  Reserve  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  life  income. 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretary.      [23 

London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE   COMPANIES. 
Fire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      1        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London:  73  and  74,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool:  Brown's  Buildings,  Exchange. 
With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chaurman— F.  W.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Discount  Company). 

RENEWALS. 
Insurances  falhng  due  on  the      th  December  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January, 
No  expense  in  the  transfe-r  of  Poll         from  other  offices. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  1    4,  over  £125,000. 

W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager.       [24 


T 


he  Accidental  and   Marine 

INSUR-iNCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 

Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.    Insurance  against  General 
and  Railway  Accidents.    Marine  lisks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W.  ORAM,  Secretary.      [25 


Quarter  of  a  Million  has 


A  - 

J_  \.  been  paid  as  Compensation  for  Accidents  of  all 
kinds,  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.  An  annual  payment  of  £3  to  £<J  5s.  secures 
£1,000  in  case  of  death,  or  £G  per  week  while  laid  up  by 
injiu:y. 

WILLIAM  J.  TIAN,  Secretary. 
Oflces— 6t,  Cornhill,  and  10,  Regent  Street.  [26 

Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  Oinco,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bink. 

bubscribed  capital     ...      / £5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital  550,000 

Invested  f  mids,  upwards  of         1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of  270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    The  siun  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  and  furniture, 
formerly  charged  £2  5s.,  can  be  iu!*ured  uuder  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1  10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  ^ables. 
Agents  in  almost  evei-y  town  of  the  D    ited  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment.  [22 

1     ^    SURANCE    CORPORATION  (Limited).    Capital, 
£3U0,U00.    Offices,  42,  Wellington  Street,  London  Bridge, 
S.E. 
Chairman— HENRY  ASTE,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bank  of 

London- 
Deputy-Chairman  —  WILLIAM     VAUGH  AN     MORGAN, 
Esq.,  Director  of  the  Europe  tn  Bank. 
Fire  Policies  are  issued,  securing  to  the  insured  the  fuU 
reduction  of  duty  to  Is  6d.  per  cent. 
No  charge  for  stamps  or  policies. 
Ever.v  description  of  life  assurance  transacted. 
Loans  granted. 
Agents  required  in  London  and  the  provinces. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager.  [21 

B. 
Warranted  Accurate,  Two  Guineas. 
BENSON'S  LONDON-MADE  SILVER  LEVER  WATCH, 

Warranted  Accurate,  Four  Guineas. 
BENSON'S  LADY'S  GOLD  WATCH,  Warranted  Accurate 
Five  Guineas. 

Safe   by   Post   to    aU   ^a-ds   of  the    WorJd. 

BRANCH   ESTABLISHMENTS  : 

99,  WESTBOURNE  GROVE.  164,  TOTTENHAM  COURT 
ROAD. 

STEAM  WATCH  AlfD  CLOCK  WORKS,   LTJDGATE  HILL.       [27 


ondon  and   Southvvark   In- 


enson's    Silver    Watch, 


immel's  Toilet  Vinegar, 


Ri 
ls.,23.  6d.,  and  53. 
LIME  JUICE  AND  GLYCERINE,  for  the  Hair,  Is.  Gd., 

2s.  6d.,  and  OS. 
PURIFIED  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  the  best  for  the  Skin, 

6d.  and  Is. 
EIMMEL'S     PERFUME    VAPORISER,     for    Scenting 

Rooms,  from  6s. 
RIMMEL'S  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN,  for  the  Drawing 

Room,  from  3os. 
EIMMEL'S  CASSOLETTE    FAN,  from  3s.  6d.,   by  post 

for  52  stamps. 
RIMMEL'S  PERFUMED  VALENTINE,  Is.,  by  post  for 

14  stamps. 
EIMMEL'S  NEW  PERPUTSIE,  CUPID'S  TEARS.     In  a 
]  pretty  Moire  Antique  Box,  33.  Gd. 

THE   NE'W  VIENNESE   FAN,  beautifully  Painted  and 

Perfumed,  Ss.    Sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  SI  stamps. 

EIMMEL'S    EOSE-'WATEE    CEACKEES,    a    New   and 

j  Amusing  Device  for  Evening  Parties.    2s.  per  dozen ; 

six  dozen  for  lialE-a-guinea. 

EIMMEL'S  PERFUMED  ALMANACK  FOE  1866,  beauti- 

j  folly  Illustrated.    Price  Cd. ;  by  post  for  7  stamps. 

1      N.B.— The    "Book  of  Peefu.iies,"  by  Eugene  Eimmel, 

ivill  be  presented  to  purchasers  of  Perfumery  to  the  amount 

of  One  Guinea  at  any  of  Eimmel's  Eetail  Establishments. 

EIMMEL,  PEEFUMEE, 
96,  STEAND,  ano  2t,  COENHILL,  LONDON; 
New  'Wesi-Exd  Branch,  1-23,  Resent  Stueet.       [23 
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THE   WORK^G^m-ADVEBTISEMENTS. 


[Jamttabt  13,  1866. 


T 


FIEOT  DIVIDEND  AND  BONUS  TO  SHABEHOLDEES  ! 
JTJST  DECLAEED. 

A  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per  annum. 

tonSriividable  aii^ong  Stoeholding  Consumers.  4  per 
cent.— {Sm  Eeporl.) 

'he  Toint  Stock  Coal  Com- 

PANT,  LIMITED. 

-s-i^-fi£^i5?;i^^??'t^~- 

lii3  Shares.  , 

CAPITAL,  £50,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Five  Shillings  P-  Shr^„*°  ,t  ^rn'olTde'^^^f  «<iS^^^^^^^ 
S°ofno?mo?e"ra^'  RvVSgs  per  Share,  at  inter- 
vals of  not  less  than  three  months. 

DIEECTOES. 
Chairman:  John  White  Obam,  Esq. 


Job  Caodweii,  Esq.,  F.E.S  L. 
Alfbed  Coucbmas,  Esq. 
Robert  Daw,  Esq. 
WiiLiAM  A.  larxiLE,  Esq 


Eev.  Alfred  Hehrt  New. 
Samuel  Wkight,  Esq. 
Fkedekick  Auqusxds  New, 
Esq. 
DUBLIN  BOAED. 
Chairumn;  M.  Eyak,  Esq.,  M.D^,  I"-»-?-f  • 

PHOFESSOE  HOUSTOK.  I  B^e^Tm  eTa.^ 

'mTkI^  S^Z'^: i^:  1  f.^.^o..r..  Esq. 

BANKEE3. 
The  London  and  County  B»nk,  Lombard  Street,  and  Metro- 
Th^e°rnoTaf  iSTn^K^^ted,  6.  D^Olier  Street, 
DnbUn. 

Mmaging  Director:  Fbedekick  AnorsTDS  New. 

--°-^LS:J^d\WQ^U^fS^>?n-      """ 

%t^5S'ori\^averesolvedtoissuetherem^^^^^^^^ 
5b.  per  Share 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTEALLA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany's Eegular  Semi-Monthly  Lines  of  CUppe- 
Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
MELBOUENE   LINE, 
Taiing  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobaxt  Town, 

pTBlanchart'"°^^*°°-»^3%A^     •      ■?'^^»?i 
P.  G.  Bliuicna,ra  o  4no  A  1      January  21, 

SSsbX   ■:::::;:::::  si^^i Fo^r^r 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  Us.  6d. 
SYDNEY   LINE, 

Bucton  Castle  i  Soo  A  1  January  25. 

Westburn  , Vim  A  1    '...    February  11. 

iS??.SSrWaJiice  ••.■,•.•.•.:    I,^A1   ioyrs.    February  25. 
ADELAIDE   LINE. 

1,200  A  1   12yrs.   January. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 
'^"fTee'  t^Zts  OF  Fi^^ic^^Erp/TATo^e 
£?SSDWATEia?oSe^r  -- 
STEAM  TO  MELBOUENE^AND  NEW  ZEAL^.^^ 
Euahine  (S.S.)  J.uuu  a  i    

The  advantages  of  these  If- "-j7^t\S?'^'^t"tion  to 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selectedf or  ^^-J^^Pais^tch. 
the  voyage.      Constant     regular,  jmdpmic^  p  ^^^^ 

S^ray*^trsL?u\eThl'S|;?obaS^-^reSmendationof 

^Fof  ;?lnf  o'^cEn^te  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
counti-y  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

eountiT    g  bEOTHEES  &  CO.,     „-,„„„ 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    P^ 


C 


itv    of    London    Working 

*^   y    CLASSES'  INDUSTEIAL  EXHIBITION. 

of  the  leading  City  Firms. 

GUAEANTEE  fund,  £5,000. 

All  anoUcations  for  Space  must  be  made  before  February 
lor^S^Smce  Forms,  and  aU  other  particulars,  may  be 
oht  J^d  gratis  at  the  offices,  7,  Eacquet  Court,  Fleet  Stteet 
orS  be^sent  per  post,  by  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

•,»  Manufacturers  are  invited  to  Exhibit. 

It  has  been  determined  to  devote  the  surplus  firndsto  the 
estabU^hient  of  a  Free  PubUc  Library  for  the  City. 


William  Eamsey,  Hon.  Sec 
John  Eobebt  Whoklow.  Swrrtory 


iU 


A 


T^he  Victoria  Benefit  Society. 

EMolled  Pursuant    ,o  Aet'TfTarUament  (18  and  19  Vict. 

cap.  63.) 

Chief  Office.  49,  Fleet  Street,  Loudon,  B.C..  with  Branches 

throughout  the  Country. 

Yici-Pali-ons. 
E.CHD.  D.  Alexasdee,  Esq.  I  Eev.  J"'^^\B''^f  |'„^,?„^^. 
llv.^^ro^MA^ArLTr •  IraP^ErTTElTETaEES,  Esq 

J.  Beoomball,  Esq.  I 

Trualees. 

JAMES  ABBISS.  Esq.        ^  1  JoHN       FEAKOIS       BONTEMS, 

Charles  Heney  Elt,  Esq.    I     Esq. 

Atiditors. 
Hy.  J.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.,P.S.S.  I  COENELinS  WALFoan,  Esq., 

A.  SHEIMPTOil,  Esq.  I       F.S.S.,  i!.».A. 

Ariilra0rs. 
r  Tvr  MirnpHT  Esq.  I  Joseph  A.  Hoenee  Esq. 

tpMU^nTEvlElq  I  Heney  Thomson,  Esq. 

Physician. 
James  Edmunds,  Esq.,  M.D.,  L  E  C.P. 
Standing  Comisel. 
' '    Samuel    Pope,    Esq. 
,  Bani:ers, 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

AcUiaril. 
W.  S.  B.  WooLHonsE,  Esq.,  P.E.A.S.,  &c. 

BSR^ranlls^fd^^-iSn^- 
oertiiiedbyJ.TiddPra't.Esq.  1 

Tt  Tirovides  a  WeMy  Income  itiiruig  HtcKneyS,  a.  '^"""^i^'   i 
OH  1;°  £10  to  £'200  at  Death,  and  E.dowmenis  up  to  J^. 

SS^fi^S^seci^e^llOatDeath^^ 
::fnterS  d1  Lets  noTi^presented'     Rules,  6d.     Tables 
Tad  Very  MoSnation  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  A«ents,  or^^^^j^j^^  AUGUSTUS  NEW,  Secretary. 
Agents  WartUd  in  Districts  not  represented. 

Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

The   Right    and   Wrong    of 
BENEPI'T  SOCIETIES,  by  Feedebick  Aogosius 
-?.-Few€SrS?  ^dif^rth^"  Wwf  ing  on 

^f^vera  "—The  Social  Science  Seview,  Oct.  lOW,  186J. 

"He  wistes  entire  success  to  the  wort"-ioM  Brmh^m- 

London.  WILLIAM  TWEEDIE,  337,  Strand.    Bluichester: 

Abel  Hey  wood,  Oldham  Street ;  and  may  be  had  of  the 

Agents  of  the  "Victoria."  or  ordered  of  any  Bookseller.  [18 


SEE  THE   PEOSPECTUS  OP   THE 

Couthwark  Metropolitan  and 

v^      Provincial    Freehold    Land   and    House   Society. 
,krrcin  the  toUowing  Q''^,?' ^'^^t^^'  ow^  Eent  ?    How 

Ke-payments  ? 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT. 

Trustees; 

THOMAS  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Pollock,  Esq. 

W.  H.  German,  Esq. 

FiTE  PER  CENT.  INTEREST.    Dividends  paid  Half-Yearly. 

LOANS  DEPAETMENT. 

Money  advanced  without  ^eljy  «or  the  purch^^  of  Pro 

perty.wheresoeversituated.    Ee-payment  by  m    ^^y_^  ^ 

r^iar p'ur^hSed-wVhTs  own  Ee^nt. 

JS-  Eedemption  at  Pleasure. 

FKEEHOLD  LAND  DEPAETMENT. 

„  ■i.,-,,^   Plots    of    Freehold   Land    may   be   procured 

thrgt^ef   couve,»<g^mcluded^a^^ 

than  the  "riin^rj  oostot^V-^^.^  ^^^  g^^j^ty 

"'^«^.^;3rfNo?woe^    miehim,  Gravesend.  and  Peck- 

are  situate  at  -Norwoou.  mi^^u      ,  „^        ^^y     persons 

and  elsewhere  are  being  made. 

EICHAED  BEETT,  Secretary. 
I  offiee.-  4  WellingtonChambers.LondonBridg^.Southwark. 
1  OS>A^-  *.  "I^os^ectus  forwarded  on  apphcation. 


-P/fAA  without   Interest  for 

oL'T'UU  TENYEAES.  Fourth  Camden  Co-opere- 
t1v;B„ii,ingYociety,  Camden  HaU,  King  Street  Camden 
Town.  Weekly  Subscriptions  Is.  per  share.  Ev«ry  Wea 
upsdav  evening.  500  Shares  alreaiv  issued.  Bulea  w.  «o 
p^trauce  feT  The  First  Subscription  Meeting,  Jan""^  ^l. 
H  HIRST.  Secretary,  26,  Spencer  Street.  GosweUBoad^P 

Pint  of  Good  Family  Hair 

.  WASH  FOE  SIXPENCE  ! ! ! 

Tri'^edients  for  the  above  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  Six 
StSg^  H.  Li!^^.  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Dawhsh.   [9 

Walker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 
Street,  Comer  of  Seymour  Place,  H^'ylebo-'e. 
London.    Hats  in'aU  shapes  from  3s.  6d.  to  18s.  each. 

TIu!  Trade  Supplied. L? 

THE  "CITY'-llAT  COMPANTS 

nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

y     110  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 
The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 38.  6d.  each. 

leI?&thL'sL;r^eq;;;i-i^di^^^^^^^^        "  [10 


O 


A  tkinson     and    Co.     have 

r\     added  the  HOUSE  AGENCY  to  their  Genei-al  Fur- 
Sfti!rofthet?&^i'o^anrt?^le\\?^^^^^^^^^^^ 

;3£=^'isr^ns^hr«^-^ 

tinguished.  ^.jjjiNSON   AND   CO., 

198, 200, 202, 204,  206,  208,  and  210,  Westininster  Bndge  ^^ 


E 


ducational   Works   of    Dr. 


Cavings    Bank    Department: 

J>      S0UTB?AEK  METROPOLrrAN   AND   PROVINCIAL   FBEE- 
^  LAND  AND  HOUSE  SOCIETY. 

•  Trustees ; 

THOMAS  PILLOW,  Esq.       James  Pollock.  Esq. 
W.  H.  German,  Esq. 
Five  peb  Cent.  Interest  on  Deposits.    Dividends  payable 
I ITE  PEB  ^"^  .     jg^  „{  January  and  1st  of  July. 

EICHAED  BEETT,  Secretary. 
OiSces:  4, Wellington Chambers,LondonBridge,Southwark 
Prospectus  forwarded  on  apphcation.  [13 

Given    Away.       Gratis,    the 
SFTBET   OF   SPELLING   COEEECTLY.    Post 
I  free.      Pufushfd    bf  T.   M.    FEIST.    66,  Queen's    Eoa^ 

Brighton. . 

'  PEICE  TWOPENCE. 

nrieht    Shoemaking.       An 

yj  ^dPeESSTOWOEKING  SHOEMAKEES  AND 
OTifEES    ON   THE    EVILS    0F_  THE       Si,Ai^^     .^  .. 


O'THEl 


JOSHUA  EOGEES'S  UNTVEESAL 

Drize  Shilling  Box  of  Water 

X        COLOURS,  with  practical  directions  for  use ;  post 

*'¥Rinf ?^PENNY  BOX  "l^^il.V^'SS^ol 
S'^i^fNG'pErcTLS.^P^oSie^.^^Sps.^PEl^Y 
gUPEEFINE  WATER  COLOUES  ;  a  sample  and  hst,  post 

ihey^e  sSdf  aid  aU  BookaeUers.  Stationers.  Colounnen^ 
Fancy  Eepositories,  &o. 


>    COENWELL,  F.E.G.S.  .     ,,■  , 

"A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Work^o^wluch 

?o'E''C74"iEsf's^^rS°m't?:btt;iolSfo^n^^^ 

Sfi  -anew  FOE  BEGINNERS.     Consisting  of  Twelve 
^ages°o?Ma°s(5>ove  Seventy  large  and  small).    Price 

T^nOK   OT  'bL^'k  °^S.     The  above  Maps  complete 
^""if  aU  bufti^Names,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Leai-ner. 

BOOK  OF  MAP  PROJECTIONS.    The  Lines  of  Latitude 

GESS"onE^Gl*^NETs^^9?hE.^^^^ 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY      37th  Edition,  price  3s.  6d. ; 

..^iCJ^^/pS\he  i^st^^bo^kl'f  the  Class  we  have 

*    ?nai5l  ii  t^current  editions  of  the  above  Works 
ALLEn''1^*C0RNWELL^S    SCHOOL    GE^A^IAR^ 

Sou?S^icrerailatst^e^m|cfw\theF«£- 

|ionnSr^XGlerE^o«^  T^a^t^lt 

THlS'Nf  SK^^.'o?,^-o?ess1:e  Exercises  iu 

OEf^i-I^FS^^^GlSlEts.  ^^^^■'Edition,  price  Is. 

select' InGmIh  poetry      Edited  by  the  late  Dr. 

DE^iirEN'^lEU^T^^OPil^rVlthaCompleteDictionary. 

th#SCMNCe'OP  AEITHMETIC.  a  Systematic  Coarse 
™VNSierical  Eeasoning  and  Computation,  with  verj 
nnmerous  Exercises.  By  James  Cornwell.  Ph  U.,  ana 
T  ?IJ:  Tl  ViTrH  MA  9th  Edition,  price  4s.  6d. 
Qf^HnOT  ARiTHMB'nC  By  the  Same.  A  First  Book  of 
SCHOOL  AEIlUMtii*.-^     J      Inductive  E)q?lanation  of 

^^^JSofs'ilpe^cfal^iG^S'SrT^hing  Arithmetic. 


"^^^^^wTpatent  Furnace  and 

^    -PT-HFBAES     These  Bars  are  adapted  to  aU  Boilers 
f-SPGeni'SSriSam.    Theyareee^onuc^^^^^^ 
So'd:S°jf?h?Ke°nt'CT^hl^%n  apphcation  to  the 
^^^'EE^M^sfon  St.,  New  North  Eoad,  London,  N. 


1  i^^T^^Ti^teTand  PubUshedby  Casseli.  PnMB,  and 
London .  -^^^jj,^  ^a  Belle  SanvaBe  Tard.  B.C. 
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Glass  and  Glass-Bloiving. 

i  HE  manufacture  of  glass 
I  this  country  has  of  late 
yeai's  developed  itself 
to  an  unprecedented 
extent,  the  trade  bid- 
ding fair  to  become,  at 
no  very  distant  period, 
one  of  the  priuoipal  in- 
dustries of  the  king- 
dom. This  result  is 
undoubtedly  attribut- 
able, in  no  small  de- 
gree, to  the  recent 
abolition  of  tiio  excise  duties  on  glass,  whereby 
the  glass  manufacturer  was  freed  from  the  absm-d 
and  senseless  restrictions  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented him  from  making  or  adopting  any  exten- 
sive improvements  in  liis  trade,  besides  deterring 
him  from  undertaking  experiment,  with  a  view 
to  the  discovery  of  such  improvements.  For 
many  yeai's  the  better  and  more  perfect  descrip- 
tions of  glass  were  imported  from  abroad — the 
British  manufactiu-er,  restricted  to  the  production 
of  the  inferior  qualities,  having  no  chance  what- 
ever in  the  leading  liome  or  foreign  mai-kets. 
In  America,  where  the  manufacture  was  free 
from  excessive  excise  regulations,  great  improve- 
ments had  been  introduced,  but  the  comparative 
high  price  and  scarcity  of  labour  prevented  them 
from  being  followed  up  so  fully  or  so  successfidly 
as  they  have  been  within  the  last  few  years.     In 


England  the  manufactm-c  of  fUnt-glass  was  intro- 
duced as  eai'ly  as  1557,  and,  despite  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  taxed  as  a  luxui-y,  the  number  of 
manufacturers  gradually  increased,  although  the 
glass  made  by  them  was  of  such  inferior  quality 
that  the  supply  of  drinking-glasses  continued  to 
be  obtained  chiefly  from  abroad.  The  use  of 
glass  for  windows  was  unknown  in  Europe  iintil 
a  comparatively  late  period,  for  even  so  late  as 
1567  glazed  windows  were  a  luxury  known  only 
to  the  wealthy ;  and  there  being  no  native  gla- 
ziers, the  work  had  to  be  done  by  foreign  artisans, 
who  came  over  expressly  for  the  purpose.  The 
frames  in  which  the  glass  was  placed  were  pm-- 
posely  made  movable,  so  that  they  could  be  taken 
out  and,  if  necessai-y,  put  away  to  preserve  them 
from  accident.  The  "kind  of  glass  thus  used  was 
of  extremely  infei-ior  quality,  and  could  only  be 
made  in  small  pieces.  The  colour  was  generally 
of  a  greenish  yellow,  such  a  thing  as  a  pure, 
colourless  window-glass  being  an  article  almost 
unknown.  It  was  fitted  into  leaden  frames, 
each  pane  being  diamond-shaped,  and  contain- 
ino-  only  a  few  square  inches.  In  1673,  some 
plate-glass  was  made  at  Lambeth,  but  the  heavy 
duties  imposed  upon  the  article,  together  with  the 
limited  demand  for  it,  caused  its  manufacture  to 
be  abandoned  until  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
when  it  was  revived,  with  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess, by  a  company  who  had  subscribed  capital 
for  the  erection  of  works  upon  a  large  scale  at 
Eavenhead,  near  Prescot,  in  Lancashire.  During 
the  reign  of  WUliam  and  Mary,  the  duties  upon 
glass  manufactured  in  this  country  were  so  heavy 


that  they  had  to  bo  speedily  reduced,  and  subse- 
quently abolished.  In  1746,  glass  was  again 
taxed,  the  duties  being  increased  from  time  to 
time,  untn,  in  1806,  they  became  almost  un- 
bearable. The  priucip.al  seats  of  the  glass 
manufactui-e  aa-e  in  the  north  of  England, 
Newcastle-npon-Tyne  and  Shields  producing  the 
largest  quantities  of  the  article ;  but  glass-houses 
may  be  fomid  in  nearly  evei-y  part  of  the  king- 
dom. At  present,  such  is  the  high  degree  of 
perfection  to  which  British  glass-making  has 
been  caiTied,  that  our  manufacturers  are  enabled 
not  only  to  jn-odirce  specimens  fully  equal  to 
those  of  foreign  origin,  but  to  compete  success- 
fully in  the  foreign  markets.  It  [is  in  the 
manufacture  of  plate -glass,  however,  that  the 
largest  amount  of  progress  has  been  made.  It  is 
but  a  few  years  since  that  the  production  of  a 
sheet  of  plate-glass  a  few  feet  square  was  recorded 
as  something  wonderful  j  now  it  is  not  at  all 
rancommon  to  find  windows  of  the  largest  size 
consisting  of  a  single  pane.  Nor  is  this  all,  for 
the  strength,  clearness,  and  crystal-like  piurity  of 
modern  plate -glass  appear  almost  marvellous 
when  contrasted  with  the  thin,  imperfect,  and 
costly  article  which  was  formerly  produced  by  oui- 
makers.  In  Scotland  the  manufactiure  is  carried 
on  upon  a  large  scale  at  Glasgow  and  one  or  two 
other  places.  In  Ireland  there  are  glass-works  at 
Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  and  elsewhere.  In  our 
illustratiou  we  have  given  a  view  of  the  interior 
of  a  glass-house.  At  a  future  opportunity  we 
intend  furnishing  a  description  of  the  various 
processes  connected  with  the  manufactui'e. 
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History  of  the  Working  Men's 
College, 

45,  QEEAT  OEMOND  STREET,  QUEEN'S  SQUASE, 

LONDON. 

BT  WnXlAM  EOSSTTER,  SENIOR  FELLOW  OF  THE  COLLEQE. 

n.— THE  TEACHING  OP  THE   COLLEGE. 
The  College  opened  on  Tuesday,   October  Slst, 
1854.     The  prospectus  of  the  first  term  contained 
an  address  to  London  working  men,  from  which 
the  following  is  an  extract : — 

The  working  men  of  England  are  trying,  from  various 
motives  and  in  various  ways,  to  educate  themselves. 
Some  of  tliem  hope  that  their  class  may  obtain  greater 
influence  in  the  Legislature.  They  desire  that  it  should 
qualify  itself  for  that  position  by  the  study  of  laws  and 
of  history.  Some  of  them  think  that  there  are  many 
maxims  of  morality  current  among  us  which  tend  to  divide 
and  to  degrade  them.  They  wish  to  find  out  the  trueprin- 
ciple  which  binds  men  together,  and  shows  them  what 
objects  they  are  to  live  for.  Some  are  impressed  strongly 
with  the  mischiefs  that  come  to  them  from  their  ignor- 
ance of  the  causes  which  produce  disease,  and  of  the 
best  means  of  securing  health.  Some  wish  to  under- 
stand better  the  raacliinery  with  which  they  are  worlring. 
Some  feel  wliat  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  them  if  they 
coulil  use  tlieir  voices  in  singing,  and  tlieir  hands  in 
drawing.  Some  are  puzzled  uilli  a  number  of  doubts 
about  the  world  within  tlieui  and  without  them,  which 
they  dare  not  stifle,  and  through  which  they  long  to  see 
their  way. 

Some  of  us  who  belong  to  professions — as  lawyers, 
physicians,  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  artists,  schoolmasters 
— have  thought  that  we  miglit  fulfil  our  own  duties  far 
better,  and  understand  better  Imw  they  bear  upou  each 
other,  if  we  could  come  into  closer  intercourse  with  the 
working  men — if  we  could  bring  them  into  a  college 
with  us  —  if  we  could  spend  some  of  our  evenings  in 
helping  them  to  set  their  thoughts  in  order  on  the  sub- 
jects in  which  they  are  most  interested,  and  to  gain  in- 
formation on  points  about  which  they  feel  ignorant. 

The  name  College  is  an  old  and  venerable  one.  It 
implies  a  society  for  fellow-work — a  society  of  which 
teachers  and  learners  are  equally  members — a  society  in 
which  they  meet,  not  as  belonging  to  a  class  or  a  caste, 
but  as  having  a  conimon  life  which  God  has  given  them, 
and  which  he  will  cultivate  in  them. 

The  following  list  of  teachers  and  studies  for 
the  first  term  of  the  College,  will  best  show  how 
the  CoUege  actually  began  its  work  with  the 
students  whom  it  called  together  : — 

WORKING    MEN'S    COLLEGE, 

31,  Bed  Lion   Sciuaae. 

Principal  : 

Eev.  P.  D.  Macmce,  M.A.,  Chaplain  of  Lincoln's  Inn. 

Council  vf  Teachers  ; 
Rev.  J.  S.  BtiKWEB,  M.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
Rev.  J.   Ll.   Davies,  M.A,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge. 
M.  Gba.nt  Duff,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Balliol  College,  Oxford. 
F.  J.  FurnivaLL,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 
Tuos.  Hughes,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 
R.  B.   Litchfield,  Esq.,  B.A.,    Trinity   College,  Cam- 
bridge. 
C.  B.  Locock,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq.,  Lincoln's  Inn. 
J.  F.  M'Lennan,  Esq.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
C.  B.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Clare  HaU,  Cambridge. 

E.  Vansittaet    Neale,    Esq.,   M.A.,    Oriel    CoUege, 

Oxford. 
C.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford. 

F.  C.  Penrose,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Magdalen  College,  Cam- 

bridge. 
John  Ruskiu,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Christ  CInirch,  Oxfoi-d. 
F.  Stephen,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
C.  R.  Walsh,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S. 

J.  Westlake,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge. 
Tlie  following  is  the  arririsrement  of  studies  for  the 
first  teim,  November  to  Christmas,  1854  : 


Time  p.m.                 Sobject. 
Sun.      8.30     The  Gospel  of  St.  John 
Mon.     ^        Public  Health < 

„       9         Geometry 

„       9  Eaglish  Grammar    ... 

Tues.    8  Law  of  Partnership  ... 

(  Political  Terms  lUus-  ' 
„       9       <     trated     by    English 

I     Literature      

I  Natural      Philosophy  \ 
[     and  Astronomy     ...  i 

Machinery         

Drawing    

Public  Health ! 

English  Grammar     ... 
ArithiueticaudAJgebra 


Wed. 

Thurs. 


Teaches. 
The  Principai. 
Mr.  Walsh  and 

Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  Hose. 
Mr.  FtnsNiTALL. 
Mr.  Ludlow. 

The  Pbincipal. 

Mr.  Locock. 

Mr.  M'Lennan. 
Mr.  RusKur. 
Mr.  Hughes  and 
Mr.  Walsh. 

Mr.   FCRNIVALL. 

Mr.  Westlake. 


The      Geography     of  ] 

England  as  connected 

with  its  History    ... 

!  The    Reign    of    King 

John,  Illustrated  by 

'     Shakespeare's  Plays 

Vocal  Music     


The  Pbincipai. 


This  list  of  classes  will  show  very  clearly  what 
kind  of  education  it  has  been  thought  good  to 
offer  the  working  men  of  London ;  and  the 
character  of  this  education  is  eminently  prac- 
tical— not  practical  as  merely  telling  men  what 
they  already  know,  or  as  amusing  them  with 
"popular"  descriptions  of  "common  things,"  but 
practical  in  that  it  takes  hold  of  the  very  com- 
monest things  that  surround  every  Englishman ; 
things  which  he  sees,  touches,  talks  of,  every  day 
and  every  hour;  striving  by  means  of  these  to 
lead  him  to  oljserve  the  law  and  order  that 
govern  him,  them,  and  the  whole  world. 

Thus,  we  all  use  words,  make  them  into  sen- 
tances — it  may  be  very  ungrammatical  ones,  but 
we  use,  rightly  or  wrongly,  our  mother-tongue. 
It  is  from  this  fact  that  our  college  education  in 
language  starts.  Our  teachers  take  the  words  we 
use  in  our  daily  talk,  tell  us  what  they  mean, 
tell  us  of  their  history,  whether  they  are  native 
Saxon  words,  or  have  come  to  us  from  another 
people,  Danes,  Noi-mans,  or  French.  Each  word 
is  made  to  tell  its  story  of  people  long  passed 
away,  taking  us  back  to  times  of  Stuarts,  Tudors, 
Plantagenets ;  or  to  the  earlier  days  when  Sa.^ons 
and  Normans  strove  for  conquest;  or  to  the  still 
eai-lier  times  when  both  Saxons  and  Kormans 
were  as  yet  strangers  in  the  land. 

In  this  way  the  names  of  counties,  of  towns,  of 
the  days  of  the  week,  of  the  different  ranks  in 
society,  of  the  articles  of  om-  daUy  food,  all,  in 
the  teaching  of  ovir  CoUege,  teU  us  many  a  tale, 
making  us  understand,  far  more  than  any  foi-mal 
History  of  England  could,  what  kinds  of  people 
have  lived  in  this  land  before  us.  And  the  more 
common  the  word  is,  the  more  likely  to  be  used 
without  thought,  the  more,  generally,  it  has  to 
tell  us.  When  we  have  thus  learnt  to  regaid 
words  as  more  than  mere  sounds,  aa  having  in 
them  a  definite  Ufe  and  meaning,  we  are  led  to 
discover  for  ourselves  the  laws  which  govern  the 
an-angement  of  them  into  sentences ;  that,  having 
first  learnt  what  meanings  words  have,  we  may 
be  able  to  use  them  rightly  to  escpress  our  own 
meaning. 

The  English  classes  have  been  from  the  very 
first  most  successful.  So  also  have  been  the 
classes  for  teaching  French  and  German.  In  the 
former  (and  the  Utter  is  fast  approaching  the 
same  stage)  the  students  have  learnt  to  read 
French  authors  with  pleasure,  and  to  talk  in 
French  with  ease. 

The  ancient  languages,  Latin  and  Greek,  are 
also  taught;  but  working  men  have  seldom  time 
to  do  much  more  than  obtain  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  grammar  of  one  or  both  of  these. 
This  grammatical  knowledge,  however,  is  of  the 
very  greatest  use,  both  for  mental  training  and 
as  a  help  in  acquiring  a  really  good  knowledge 
of  English.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  learn  our  own 
language  well  without  a  knowledge  of  the  gram- 
mar of  at  least  one  other;  and  the  Latin  and 
Greek  grammars  are  probably  more  useful  for 
this  purpose  than  the  grammars  of  modern  lan- 
guages. 

Our  highest  attainment  in  Greek  has  been  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  its  original  language; 
in  Latin  to  read  Caesar,  VirgO,  or  Horace  with 
pleasure ;  but  in  French  a  much  more  complete 
mastery  of  the  language  has  been  attained  by 
the  men  of  the  French  Literattu'e  class;  and  the 
more  recently  founded  German  class  is  making 
steady  progress  towards  the  same  success. 

Just  as  GUI'  College  teaches  us  languages  be- 
cause we  speak,  so  it  also  teaches  us  aritiimetic, 
algebra,  and  geometry,  because  we  coimt  and 
measure;  and  therefore  want  to  understand  the 
laws  of  number  and  space.  Our  mathematical 
students  have  at  varieus  times  extended  their 
studies  beyond  these  elementary  subjects  into  the 
regions  of  trigonometry  and  mechanics. 

The  third  gi-eat  division  of  education — that  of 
physical  science — is  one  especially  inieresting  to 
working  men,  and  one  aimit  which  they  have 
many  ideas,  frequently  very  erroneous.  Om- 
College  proposing  to  teach  men  through  the  facts 
of  their  every-day  life,  would  natui'ally  teach  the 
facts  and  laws  of  the  things  around  them.  The 
physical  science  teaching  of  the  CoUege  began 
with  a  class   on  PubUo  Health,  ajad  has   since 


extended,  more  or  less,  to  most  of  the  physical 
sciences.  Geology,  botany,  physiology,  chemistry, 
have  all  been  taught,  and  the  students  in  every 
class  have  been  encouraged  to  study  things,  and 
not  merely  names.  The  geological  students  have 
furnished  the  CoUege  with  a  most  valuable  collec- 
tion of  fossUs  and  minerals  ;  while  the  botanical 
students  have  coUected  and  arranged  a  sufficient 
number  of  dried  specimens  to  form  a  very  fair 
nucleus  of  an  Herbarium. 

But  besides  the  great  divisions  of  language, 
mathematics,  and  physical  science,  there  are  other 
studies  even  more  interesting  to  men  taking  a 
daily  share  in  the  world's  actual  work.  Men  are 
not  as  schoolboys,  equaUy  wiUing  (or  unwilling) 
to  leam  whatever  is  put  before  them.  A  jour- 
neyman carpenter,  or  mason,  or  a  bricklayer's 
labourer,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write,  nor  even 
count  correctly  up  to  a  hundred,  is  a  very  different 
being  from  the  sharpest  first-class  schoolboy,  who 
may  be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  "  three  E's," 
besides  having  a  smattering  of  Latin  and  French, 
and  a  knowledge  of  air-pumps  and  galvanic  bat- 
teries. 

The  boy  learns  what  he  is  told  because  he  is 
told,  and  having  learnt  it,  goes  off  to  forget  it  in  the 
playground  ;  but  the  man,  be  he  never  so  ignorant 
and  stolid,  does  think  about  the  things  he  sees  and 
hears  of,  and  is  puzzled  by  a  hundred  thoughts  as 
to  why  things  are  what  they  are,  and  w'ny  people 
do  what  they  do.  The  more  ignorant  he  is,  the 
more  these  things  wiU  puzzle  him ;  and  when  he 
comes  to  our  CoDege,  he  wUl  probably  sit  down  in 
our  adult  school  to  speU  little  words,  and  foi-m 
letters  on  a  slate,  but  not  as  a  boy  would  do  the 
same  work. 

He  wiU  talk  of  all  kinds  of  things  with  the 
men  around  bim ;  wiU  enunciate  political,  moral, 
and  social  theories  with  as  mucii  confidence  and 
positiveness  as  any  M.P.  or  philant'iu'opist.  Talk 
to  him  about  reading,  or  the  rule  of  tliree,  and  he 
listens  like  a  child ;  but  in  matters  political  ov 
social,  the  chances  are  that  you  feel  yourself  n 
pupU  rather  than  the  teacher. 

The  recognition  of  tliis  fact — that  working  men 
do  think,  and  think  with  interest — about  thing.^ 
social  and  things  political,  has  governed  the 
teaching  of  theology,  politics,  and  history  in  oui- 
CoUege. 

Because  we  are  Englishmen,  and  because  other 
EngUshmen  have  Uved  and  worked  before  our 
time,  builcUng  up  by  their  lives  and  acts  the 
EngUsh  society  of  the  present  day,  therefore  our- 
CoUege  teaches  aa  history  and  politics,  that  wo 
may  know  what  an  Englishman  really  is  and 
shoiUd  be.  It  teaches  us  history,  not  as  a  sti-inj: 
of  amusing  facts  and  pretty  stories,  but  as  teUing 
us  about  facts  with  which  we  have  to  do,  and 
which  have  to  do  with  us;  which  explain  to  us 
why  EngUsh  society,  poUtical  and  social,  is  what 
it  is ;  how  it  might  have  been  otherwise :  better 
if  our  forefathers  had  known  how  to  have  made  it 
better;  worse,  far  worse,  if  they  had  not  dom- 
much  and  suffered  much  to  preserve  it  to  us  a-s 
good  as  it  is ;  how  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  d'  ■ 
much,  and,  if  needftil,  suffer  much,  to  keep  it  from 
becoming  worse — to  try  and  make  it  better. 

Just  as  our  CoUege  teaches  us  history  and 
poUtics  because  we  ai-e  members  of  a  nation,  so 
it  teaches  us  theology  because  we  are  members  of 
Christ's  kingdom,  because  we  have  thoughts  about 
our  spu-itual  as  weU  as  about  our  national  life.  A ; 
EngUsh  society  and  our  position  in  it  can  only  bir 
explained  by  the  teaching  of  history  and  poUtics. 
so  Chi'isf  s  kingdom  and  our  place  in  it  can  only 
be  made  known  to  us  by  the  teaciung  of  theo- 
logy- 

Our  CoUege,  therefore,  in  aU  its  teaching  takes 
for  its  starting-point  the  actual  thoughts  and  exjie- 
riences  of  tiie  English  workman.  It  recognises  him 
.as  one  having  a  place  in  English  society  and 
Clirist's  kingdom,  and  strives  to  make  clear  to 
hi  111  what  that  place  is.  It  does  not  talk  to  him 
about  things  that  are  merely  pretty  or  amusing, 
but  it  talks  with  him  about  things  which  all  men 
think  aboii,t,  and  all  men  strive,  more  or  less,  t'-> 
imderstand. 

To  use  the  words  of  otu-  Principal : — 

What  we  want  is,  not  to  put  things  into  onr  pupils' 
minds,  so  much  as  to  set  in  order  what  we  find  there,  to 
untie  knots,  to  disentangle  complicated  threads.  The 
starting-point  of  our  teaching  nuist  be  the  topic  in 
which  we  find  that  our  pupils  are  taking  the  most  direct 
interest,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  cannot  be  insigni- 
ficant if  it  is  stirring  the  hearts  of  any  number  of  people, 
if  it  is  deeply  stirring  the  hearts  of  even  the  one  or  two 
we  are  conversing  with.     It  they  are  attaching  an  ex- 
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travagant  consequence  to  some  trivial  p^int,  we  shall 
not  make  them  tliinic  less  of  it  by  treating  them  or  it 
with  scorn.  We  can  only  dispo'^sess  tliem  of  their  exag- 
geratioD  by  leading  tlie.ii  from  the  paltry  subiect-niatter 
to  the  principle  which  lies  beneath  it,  and  which  really 
gives  thera  their  interest  in  it.  When  they  have  come 
into  the  dayliglit  of  a  principle,  they  will  perceive  the 
relative  maenittide  of  ditlerent  objects  which  were  dis- 
torted by  the  twiligjt  and  the  morninj  mist. 

"WTiile  our  College  thus  teaches  us  language, 
mathematics,  and  physical  science,  to  enable  ua 
to  uuderatand  the  things  around  us,  it  has  also 
tau<'ht  us  drawing  and  singing,  not  for  use,  but 
for  ornament,  not  as  businesses,  but  as  accom- 
plishments; but  it  has  also  taught  us  them 
thoroughly,  not  as  mere  pastime;  and  so  our 
irawing  and  singing  classes  have  become  two  of 
the  glories  of  our  College. 

The  great  thing  our  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  do  is  to  turn  out,  not  mere  bookworms 
or  pedants,  but  accomplished  English  gentlemen. 
Our  College,  believing  that  manual  workers  are 
not  only  Englislxmea,  but  may  be  also  gentlemen, 
teaches  Jravring  and  singing,  as  means  of  educa- 
ting not  only  our  intellects  but  also  our  affections. 

To  quote  once  more  from  our  Principal : — 

The  gre-at  problem  of  all,  then,  is  how  to  make  men 
know  that  they  are  persons,  and  therefore  that  freedom 
and  order  are  their  necessary  and  rightful  inheritance. 
There  may  be  various  ways  of  solving  this  problem. 
One  of  them  may  be  by  teaching  household  economy ; 
one  of  thera  may  be  by  teaching  what  many  call  an 
accomplishment  or  refinement.  I  do  not  care  what 
influence  you  bring  to  bear  upon  the  man,  provided  it 
does  its  work,  provided  it  rouses  him  to  be  a  man. 


Apprenticeship:  its  Rights  and 
its  Duties. 


Vs  directing  our  attention  to  the  position  and 
wants  of  all  classes  of  working  men,  it  is  our 
design  to  pay  due  regard  to  the  requiiements  of 
the  great  body  of  Apprentices  in  this  country. 
During  many  years'  acquaintance  with  all  ranks 
of  the  working  classes,  we  have  had  frequent 
opportunity  of  observing  the  unsatisfactory  rela- 
tion in  which  the  apprentice  often  stands  to  his 
employer,  and  the  want,  on  both  sides,  of  clear' 
and  just  views  as  to  what  apprenticeship  really  is, 
and  the  duties  it  involves  on  either  hand.  It  is 
our  object,  in  the  present  paper,  to  explain  briefly 
the  origin  and  purpose  of  apprenticeship — what 
is  due  to  the  apprentice  and  to  the  master — with 
the  provisions  established  by  law  to  taeet  the  diffi- 
culties from  time  to  time  arising  between  them. 

The  very  word  apprentice  is  itself  an  indication 
that  the  custom  now  known  as  apprenticing  took 
its  rise  at  an  early  period  of  our  history.  It 
comes  from  the  French  word  apprendre,  to  learn, 
and  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  Norman- French 
was  the  prevaUing  language  among  the  higher 
classes  of  our  people.  In  feudal  times  it  was 
found  necessary  by  persons  engaged  in  trade  to 
associate  together  for  the  protection  of  their 
mutual  interests,  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
privileges,  and  for  the  security  of  independence 
and  freedom  in  their  transactions.  In  this  way 
combinations  or  companies  of  citizens  were  formed, 
and  rapidly  acquired  great  influence  and  considera- 
tion. The  next  step  was  to  secure  that  no  persons 
but  those  duly  qualified  should  be  admitted  to 
practise  any  particular  trade ;  and  with  this  object 
it  was  insisted  that,  before  a  man  could  exercise 
a  calling,  he  should  have  been  apprenticed,  or 
iaken  to  learn,  by  some  one  already  a  member  of 
that  trade  fraternity. 

This  was  the  origin  of  apprenticeship,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, and  in  time  became  an  established  custom 
throughout  Europe. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  to  trace  the 
history  of  apprenticeship  and  apprentices,  as  a 
body,  in  England;  but  we  can  only  briefly  touch 
on  this  bi-anch  of  the  subject.  So  prevalent  hrid 
the  practice  of  apprenticing  boys  become  about 
the  year  1400,  that  complaints  were  made  that 
sufficient  labourers  could  not  be  found  to  foOow 
the  pursuits  of  husbandry.  It  was  therefore 
enacted,  hj  a  statute  passed  in  the  "reign  of 
Henry  FV.,  that  no  person  who  had  not  land  or 
rent  to  the  value  of  twenty  shillings  per  year — a 
much  larger  sum  in  those  days  than  at  the  present 
time  —  should  be  allowed  to  bind  his  son  or 
daughter  apprentice.  This  statute  was  after  vards 
repealed,  so  far  as  regarded  London  and  one  or 
two  other  important  towns;   but  the  estimation 


in  which  apprenticeship  was  held,  in  the  metro-  j 
polls  especially,  at  this  time,  and  down  to  a  far  ' 
later  date,  may  be  gathered  fi'om  an  old  writer,  [ 
who  says : — "  From  all  shires  and  counties  of  the  I 
kingdom  of  EngLand  and  dominion  of  Wales,  the  I 
sonns  of  knights,  esquiers,  gentlemen,  ministers,  ' 
yeomen,  and  tradesmen,  come  up  from  their  par- 
ticular places  of  nativity,  and  are  bound  to  be 
prentices  in  London." 

The  term  of  apprenticeship  ia  supposed  to  have 
varied  in  different  trades  and  different  parts  of 
the  country.  It  was,  however,  settled  and  made 
uniform  by  an  Act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of 
Elizabeth's  reign,  which  established  seven  years 
as  the  period  in  all  trades  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  persons  who  had  not  served  this  ap- 
prenticeship were  expressly  excluded  from  entering 
any  particular  calling.  Down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  this  Act  remained  in  force ; 
but  it  was  then  felt  to  be  far  too  exclusive  in  its 
provisions  for  the  advancing  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  so  much  of  it  as  enforced  apprenticeship  as  a 
means  of  entering  a  trade  was  repealed  by  a 
statute  passed  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  At  the 
same  time  a  reservation  was  made  in  favour  of 
London  and  other  corporate  towns,  which  were 
allowed  to  retain,  at  will,  their  established  customs. 

Apprenticeship,  therefore,  is  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity, by  law,  to  any  one  who  would  work  at  a 
handicraft.  Practically,  however,  it  is  still  in- 
sisted on  in  many  trades,  which  are  either  wholly 
or  partially  closed  to  persons  who  have  not  duly 
served  their  time  as  apprentices.  And,  although 
no  longer  enforced,  it  is  still  recognised  by  the 
law,  which  provides  for  the  rights  of  both  master 
and  apprentice,  and  the  settlement  of  disputes 
between  them. 

The  indenture,*  or  deed  of  apprenticeship,  is  a 
contract  between  the  master  or  tradesman  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  apprentice  on  the  other, 
the  former  undertaking  to  teach  the  youth 
his  trade,  in  consideration  for  which  instruction 
the  latter  agrees  to  serve  him  for  a  certain 
time.  In  many  cases  the  youth,  or  his  friends  for 
him,  pay  a  premium  to  the  master  whose  trade 
he  is  to  learn ;  and  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  master  undertakes,  by  clauses  in  the  inden- 
tiure,  to  provide  his  apprentice  with  food  and 
necessary  clothing,  or  the  means  of  procuring 
them,  during  the  whole  term  of  the  engagement. 
The  advantage  arising  to  both  parties  out  of  this 
contract  is.  or  ought  to  be,  mutual.  To  the  appren- 
tice the  most  obvious  benefits  are  the  following  : — 

1.  He  is  enabled  to  become  thoroughly  proficient 
in  a  trade  or  handicraft,  by  the  exercise  of  which, 
with  industry  and  skill,  he  may  at  all  times  obtain 
the  means  of  livelihood.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  he  may  even  go  beyond  this,  and  in  time 
acquire  a  competence  in  the  trade  so  learnt.  But 
in  all  cases  it  provides  the  means  of  securing  the 
immediate  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  position  of  , 
honourable  independence  before  the  world.  For  i 
the  man  who  has  been  taught  a  trade,  and  has  it, 
in  common  phrase,  at  bis  fingers*  ends,  can 
scarcely  be  placed  in  a  position  of  permanent 
want  or  distress,  unless  unforeseen  affliction  para- 
lyse his  energies. 

2.  Another  advantage  which  apprenticeship 
confers,  is  the  fact  that  by  its  means  a  man  is 
enabled  to  go  forth  into  the  world,  stamped  and 
guaranteed,  as  it  were,  as  a  proficient  in  his  busi- 
ness. Whartever  may  be  said  as  to  apprentice- 
ship not  being  actually  necessary  in  any  trade,  no 
one  would  contend  that  the  man  who  has  spent 
many  years  in  learning  it  is  not  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  practise  it,  with  advantage  both  to  him- 
self and  his  employer,  than  he  who  has  received 
no  such  continued  training.  All  things  being 
equal — natural  aptitude,  industry,  <S:e. — he  must, 
on  the  contrary,  be  a  superior  workman,  and  would 
therefore  obtain  employment  where  the  other 
wo'old  faiL  Moreovei-,  in  the  majority  of  trades, 
and  in  our  lai'ge  towns  generally,  the  apprentice- 
ship system  still  prevails,  and  none  but  workmen 
so  qualified  can  obtain  admission  to  practise 
their  calling.  What  "  taking  a  degree"  is  in  the 
professions,  apprenticeship  is  in  the  trades.  What 
the  mint  mark  is  to  the  coin,  apprenticeship  is  to 
the  workman.  The  metal  may  be,  in  one  sense, 
quite  as  valuable  without  the  mark  as  with  it ; 
but  the  mark  enables  it  to  obtain  general  currency. 

It  is  the  part  of  the  master  to  secure  advan- 


tages to  the  apprentice,  by  properly  instructing 
him  in  his  business,  by  providing  for  his  neces- 
sary wants  (in  the  case  of  in-door  apprenticeship), 
and  by  exercising  a  judicious  and  kindly  interest 
and  supervision  over  his  general  conduct,  so  far 
as  it  properly  falls  under  the  master's  eye.  But 
these  duties  on  the  part  of  the  master  are  accom- 
panied by  corresponding  duties  in  return.  The 
apprentice  has  to  fulfil  Ms  part  of  the  contract. 
In  the  first  place,  he  i^  essentially  one  who  is  to 
learn,  and,  therefore,  a  teachable  and  tractable 
disposition  is  the  first  requisite  on  his  part.  In 
the  next,  he  stands  in  the  relation  of  inferior  to 
superior,  in  respect  equally  of  age,  experience,  and 
responsibility  in  the  ti-ade;  and  he  has,  there- 
fore, to  bow  to  the  master's  authority  in  all 
matters  within  scope  of  the  contract.  Kindliness 
and  forbearance  are  to  be  exercised  on  the  one 
side ;  civility  and  deference  on  the  other.  Again, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  apprentice  to  study  to 
promote,  as  fax  as  possible,  his  master's  trade 
interest,  and  to  reveal  none  of  his  secrets  in 
the  "art  and  mystery"  he  may  practise.  And 
finally,  the  apprentice  is  especially  bound  to 
fulfil  the  whole  term  of  his  engagement.  After 
he  has  been  taught  the  trade — or,  at  least,  has 
learnt  so  much  of  it  as  to  mate  his  labour  re- 
munerative— he  is  to  continue  with  the  master, 
and  allow  him  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  services 
for  awhile,  and  thus  repay  him  for  the  great  dis- 
advantage under  which  he  baj;  laboured  in  the 
early  years  of  the  engagement.  To  leave  him  as 
soon  as  the  work  began  to  make  return  would  be 
an  unfair  breach  of  contract ;  moreover,  it  would 
disqualify  the  apprentice  himself  from  reaping 
the  full  fruits  of  the  engagement,  which  he  can 
only  enjoy  on  completion  of  the  entire  term. 
Too  often  it  is  the  case  that  the  apprentice  who, 
towards  the  close  of  his  time,  can  work  nearly  or 
quite  as  weU  as  the  journeymen  around  him, 
begins  to  murmur  or  feel  discontented  at  the 
conditions  under  which  he  labours.  As  well 
might  the  master  have  desired  to  repudiate  the 
contract  in  the  fh'st  or  second  year.  Both  parties 
have  an  advantage  to  reap,  at  the  expense  of  a 
corresponding  disadvantage,  at  one  period  or 
other  of  the  term.  The  contract  is  a  peifectly 
equitable  and  just  one;  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
weight  of  benefit  is  on  the  side  of  the  apprentice, 
who  derives  a  permanent  advantage  in  the  pro- 
ficiency he  acquires  in  his  tra4e. 

We  must  defer  for  another  paper  an  outline  of 
the  law  affecting  master  and  apprentice  in  their 
mutual  relations,  which  will  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  touching  upon  some  points  of  dis- 
satisfaction that  frequently  arise  between  them. 
{To  he  continual.) 


•  So  called  because  two  copies  of  the  writing  were 
usually  made  on  one  sheet  of  parchment,  and  then  sepa- 
rat-3d  by  an  irregular  or  indented  cut,  each  of  the  parties 
to  the  contract  taking  a  copy. 


THE    HOMES    OF    THE    POOR. 

(Sdected.) 

Oh  !  the  homes  we  give  the  poor  ! 
In  the  alleys  damp  and  grim, 
A'.'here  all  noisome  vapours  swim, 
III  the  cellar-caves  that  drink 
Poison  from  the  sewer  and  sink. 

Are  the  homes  we  give  the  poor. 

See  the  homes  we  give  the  poor : 
Piled  to  weary,  dangerous  heights, 
Toward  heaven'^  cold  and  pitiless  lights, 
Chilled  above  by  wind  and  snow. 
While  the  fire-Send  lurks  below — 

See  the  homes  we  give  the  poor. 

Are  they  homes  we  give  the  poor  ? 
Danger  sits  by  every  gate. 
Pain  and  misery  round  them  wait, 
Ghostly  tenants  pat  we  in. 
Death,  disease,  and  shame  and  sin — 

Homes  they  are  not  for  the  poor. 

Have  we  no  homes  for  the  poor  ? 
Hold  we  earth  so  cramped  and  bound. 
Place  for  these  cannot  be  found  ? 
Do  07ir  homes  so  wide  expand 
That  they  cover  aU  the  land  ? 

Leave  we  no  homes  for  the  poor  ? 

Near  us  ever  are  the  poor : 
They  are  nearer  than  we  think; 
We  but  stand  upon  the  brink 
Whence  we  push  them  ;  and  their  faU 
Shakes  the  mansion  and  the  hall: 

We  are  very  near  the  poor. 

Ask  we  how  to  bless  the  poor  J 
Build  them  houses  not  unmeet 
To  be  trod  by  human  feet — 
Give  them  homes ;  and  blessings  tlrni 
Shall  run  swift  from  them  to  aa — 

From  the  homes  we  give  the  poor. 
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An  Address* 


TO  THE  VrOREINa  MEN  OF  THE  UNITED  KISGDOM. 

Tbce  question  may  be  asked,  "Is  there  not  a 
danger  of  men  losing  earnestness  in  proportion 
as  they  acquire  a  higher  degree  of  culture  ? " 
Yes.  Dangers  attend  everything  we  do.  There 
is  no  man  so  terribly  in  earnest  as  a  fanatic 
with  one  idea  —  "seeing  right  aiwi  truth  in 
nothing  else."  Nothing  like  bigotry  and  igno- 
rance to  ensure  unyielding  tenacity  of  purpose, 
and  indomitable  energy,  except  the  highest  and 
widest  knowledge,  combined  with  the  holiest  de- 
votedness  to  duty  and  to  God.  We  are  not  to 
refuse  culture  and  information  lest,  in  losing  one- 
sided bigoted  earnestness,  we  fail  to  win  that 
far  higher  earnestness  which  comes  from  a  nobler 
source.  StOl,  the  danger  is  there,  no  doubt. 
Philosophers,  poets,  sages,  artists,  are  seldom 
men  of  action.  As  people  get  knowledge  and 
worldly  wisdom,  they  may  easily  be  tempted  to 
care  for  nothing  particularly,  except  their  own 
comfort.  HappUy,  there  is  no  fear  that  English 
working  men  wiU  faU  into  this  state  at  pre- 
sent through  gaining  greater  knowledge,  for 
it  is  the  moTolhj  best  among  them  that  will 
seek  most  faithfully  to  improve  themselves  tn- 
iellectiialhj. 

Again,  observe  how  all  this  mental  improve- 
ment and  knowledge  will  help  to  prevent  those 
"  roots  of  bitterness  "  already  referred  to  springing 
up  between  shopmates  and  feUow-workers — not 
merely  by  helping  to  prevent  that  exaggeration 
which  distorts  motives,  and  magnifies  offences, 
but  by  giving  pleasant  and  interesting  subjects 
of  thought,  which  wiU  divert  the  mind  from 
morbidly  dwelling  upon  one  disagreeable  topic, 
whatever  it  may  be.  Very  much  of  the  unkind- 
ness  of  the  world  comes  from  its  unhappiness. 

This  brings  us  to  the  third  form  of  remedy  we 
hope  to  ofi'er  for  the  ti'oubles  of  working  men,  which 
consists  in  promoting  theii'  rational  recreation.  We 
want  to  help  you,  working  men  of  England,  as 
far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  share  more  fully  in 
the  rich  fund  of  amusement  and  refining,  ele- 
vating enjoyment  to  be  found  in  the  literature, 
poetry,  history,  art,  and  science  of  this  and  other 
countries.  A  great  deal  of  the  vice  of  the  world  is 
only  the  perversion  of  right  instincts.  We  were 
meant  for  play  as  well  as  for  work — meant  to  have 
excitement  and  diversion.  "  What  shall  I  do  to 
make  you  good  ?  "  said  a  sorely-perplexed  mother 
to  her  naughty  little  boy.  "  'Mooze  me,"  answered 
the  poor  little  fellow.  Of  course.  The  Great 
Parent  of  all  has  formed  us  to  need,  and  to  be  the 
better  for,  amusement.  "iVmuse  me"  is  the 
universal  cry,  consciously  or  blindly,  of  the  poor 
Binning  soul  to  its  leaders  and  guides — of  the 
soul  that  longs  to  be  kept  from  evil,  but  finds  no 
healthy,  innocent  joys.  In  the  pages  of  this 
Joui'nal,  and  especially  in  my  o-wn  depai-tment  of 
it,  we  earnestly  hope  to  amxise  as  well  as  inform 
you  who  do  the  hard,  heavy,  meehanical,  often 
monotonous,  work  of  life — who  do  it  not  for  youi- 
eelvea  only,  'but  for  lis,  also,  who  sit  apai-t  and 
axe  set  to  work  in  return  for  you.  We  would 
fain  open  up  to  you  here  a  fair  little  pleasui-e- 
garden,  into  which  you  may  tui'n  sometimes  at 
the  close  of  a  weary  day  or  week  of  toil ;  where 
you  may  forget  the  cares  and  irritations  of  life, 
where  you  may  enjoy  some  happy  excitement  that 
win  leave  no  sting  behind,  as  you  dwell  among 
the  scenes  of  other  days,  the  stirring  deeds  of 
brave  and  earnest  men,  the  lovely  and  graceful 
fancies  of  the  artist  and  the  poet.  In  these 
columns  you  will  be  invited  now  and  then  to  turn 
aside  from  the  turrnoU  and  strife  of  the  world, 
and  find  peaceful  enjoyment;  to  forget  for  awhile 
more  important  retponsibUities,  and  so  be  enabled 
to  return  to  the  duties  of  daily  life  refreshed  and 
strongs  for  the  change.  Many  gracious  and 
gentle  influences,  much  stirring  and  heart- 
gladdening  excitement,  await  those  who  will 
accept  it,  in  the  glorious  literature  of  this  old 
England  of  ours.  We  aim  only  at  presenting  a 
glimpse  at  its  untold  riches ;  preparing,  inviting, 
gniding  ctai  brethren  to  enter  into  their  inherited 
poseeeaions. 

But  while  we  believe  that  all  these  and 
many  other  good  things  may  be  done  for  you,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  humble  instrumentality  of 
this  Journal  and  onr  own  special  department, 
and  while,  of  course,  there  are  many  other  evils 


Conclnrierl  from  page  25. 


and  remedies  the  discussion  of  which  most 
be  reserved  for  future  occasions,  let  me  pray 
you  to  remember  that  I  have  a  far  more  ur- 
gent appeal  to  make  to  you  here  than  simply 
that  you  should  read  this  Journal.  I  appear 
in  its  columns  as  the  advocate  of  certain 
societies — of  Social  Clubs,  formed  to  secure  to 
you,  far  more  efficiently  and  permanently  than 
any  written  or  spoken  words  can  do,  the  blessings 
so  many  of  us  desire  to  see  you  possess.  Those 
whom  I  represent  ask  you  to  form  and  ma,intain 
these  clubs  as  the  abiding  strongholds  for 
securing  to  yourselves  the  vai'ious  advantages  of 
which  I  have  now  spoken.  Our  words,  here  or 
elsewhere — ay,  and  our  labours,  too — on  your 
behalf,  weak  and  imperfect  as  both  are,  must  pass 
away,  and  their  influence,  little  enough  at  any 
time,  will  soon  no  longer  be  felt ;  but  if  you 
entrench  yourselves,  as  it  were,  in  Working 
Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes,  they  will  be  to 
you  at  once  a  fortress  and  a  palace,  en- 
during, beautiful,  and  secure.  In  the  various 
means  and  opportunities  they  offer — in  the  chat- 
room  and  library,  the  class-room,  concert,  and 
lecture  hall — in  all  the  agencies  you  can  bring 
into  operation,  whether  by  the  help  of  the  best 
and  wisest  of  your  own  class,  or  by  that  of 
more  highly  cultivated  friends,  who  woiild  gladly 
enrich  you,  if  you  desu'e  it,  with  their  own 
learning,  their  literary,  artistic,  or  scientific  ac- 
quisitions, you  wUl  find  ample  and  increasing 
means  of  enjoyment  and  improvement,  such  as 
the  world  has  seldom  yet  seen  offered  to  its  noble 
army  of  hand-workers. 

In  former  ages  men  lived  and  died  as  savages. 
They  have  risen  slowly,  step  by  step,  to  the 
dignity  and  happiness  of  civilised  men.  Ages  of 
struggle  and  conflict  have  been  preparing  for  you 
individually — for  every  worker  among  you — ^pre- 
paring to  help  you  to  live  higher  and  happier 
lives  than  yovir  forefathers  lived,  whether  savage 
or  serf.  Brave,  good  men  have  done  their  part. 
WiU  you  now  do  yoiu-s  ?  Men  of  genius  lay 
their  brightest  offerings  at  your  feet.  Will 
you  accept  them  ?  For  thousands  of  years  the 
glorious  work  has  been  going  on,  acciunulating 
treasiu-es  of  wisdom,  beauty,  wonder.  At  last 
the  whole  of  the  rich  and  mighty  stream  of 
blessings  comes  down  to  us — to  you — you  who  arc 
now  reading  this  paper,  and  to  him,  your  mate, 
who  might  be — truly  great  oppoi+unities  for  us 
all.  How  are  you  inclined  to  welcome  them  ? 
WiU  you  join  with  us  to  help  aU  to  use  them 
worthily  ?  or  will  any  of  you  say,  "  Leave  us  to 
the  old  ways;  the  pipe  and  the  pot  are  all  we 
rcquii'e  ?  " 

We  know,  and  you  know,  there  wUl  be  some 
difference  among  you  twenty  years  hence — 
socially,  politically,  morally — (as  there  is  indeed 
now),  according  to  the  answer  given  to  all  these 
questions. 

It  is  impossible  to  close  an  addi-ess  of  this 
kind,  without  thinking  of  those  dismal  days  of 
sorrow  and  strife  which  many  of  you  remember  in 
1839-43,  and  during  which  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  you.  But  I  trust  those  days  have 
passed  away  for  ever.  They  taught  us  many 
valuable  lessons,  and  no  doubt  the  times  of 
"uprooting"  and  strife,  of  disappointment  and 
hindrance  in  all  ages,  have  been  permitted  for 
wisest  and  kindest  purposes.  But  the  brighter, 
happier  time  of  building  Palaces  and  planting 
Pleasure-gardens,  of  entering  more  fully  into  the 
rights  and  duties  of  Citizenship,  of  forming  noble 
Industrial  Exhibitions,  and  thriving  Co-operative 
Stores,  and  permanent  Museums  of  art  and  science, 
and  brotherly  Working  Men's  Clubs,  is  always 
intended  to  succeed  the  period  of  disorganisation 
and  strife. 

It  has  been  said  of  old,  "  Except  the  Lord  build 
the  house,  they  labom*  in  vain  that  build  it."  In 
His  hands  we  may  leave  the  great  result ;  and 
knowing  how  thoroughly  we  are  all  in  earnest, 
you  will  not  think  I  am  uttering  cant  if  I  add 
that  we  may  leave  it  there  with  confident  hope, 
remembering  another  great  truth  foreseen  in 
glorious  vision  by  the  prophet,  and  continually 
fulfilled  in  every  age  concerning  the  children  of 
men,  viz. : — 

Like  as  I  have  watched  over  them  to  pluck  np,  and 
to  break  down,  and  to  throw  dom-n,  and  to  destroy,  and 
afflict,  so  will  I  watch  over  them  to  Ijtiild  and  to  plant, 
."iaith  the  Lord. 

Therefore  I  say  that  we  may  trust  Him  for  the 
issue,  never  doubting  that  if  we  all  do  our  part 


faithfully,  working  and  praying,  we  shall  all 
receive,  in  continually  greater  abundance,  those 
unspeakable  advantages  and  blessings — social, 
political,  moral,  and  inteUectual — to  which  the 
words,  not  of  Mr.  Gladstone  only,  but  of  pro- 
phet and  statesman,  poet  and  sage — the  aspira- 
tions of  the  gifted  and  the  good,  in  all  ages — so 
emphatically  point. 

I  remain,  an  old  friend  to  some  of  you,  not 
unknown  to  others,  a  brother  to  all. 

Tours  in  faith  and  hope, 

Henry  Sollt. 


Workmen's  Home  at  Gtiise. 

On  approaching  the  little  town  of  Guise,  nea/ 
Saint  Quentin,  in  France,  the  stranger's  attention 
is  attracted  by  the  vast  f a9ades  of  two  lofty  build- 
ings of  a  palatial  appearance  at  the  extremity 
of  the  principal  street.  They  stand  in  the  midst 
of  lawns,  groves,  and  gardens,  about  fifteen  acres 
in  extent,  and  occupy  a  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Oise.  The  brick  facades  are  highly  decorated, 
having  frontals  in  the  centre  and  at  the  angles, 
cornices  with  dentils,  pilasters,  and  projecting 
panels,  all  edged  by  lines  of  violet-coloured  bricks 
upon  a  red  ground.  The  entire  edifice  is  graceful 
and  harmonious,  inspires  a  feeling  of  gi'andeur, 
and  surpasses  many  a  royal  palace.  Yet  it  is  the 
property  neither  of  a  nobleman  nor  a  merchant, 
prince,  but  the  home  of  workmen  in  an  ii-on 
foundry  and  their  famUies.  It  is  called  the 
FamUistery ;  and  that  bridge  across  the  Oise, 
where  you  see  such  constant  passing  to  and  fro, 
connects  it  with  the  employer's  house,  warehouses, 
and  works.  His  name  is  M.  Godin,  and  he  is  one 
of  those  rich  men  whose  ambition  is  to  make 
those  ai'ound  him  as  comfortable  and  happy 
as  himself.  He  has  built  this  magnificent 
Workmen's  Home,  that  those  whom  he  em- 
ploys may  enjoy  every  comfort  suited  to  their 
condition,  and  that  the  absence  of  all  that  is 
humiliating,  unclean,  unwholesome,  and  unsightly, 
may  raise  them  morally  and  materially  in  the 
scale  of  society.  His  benevolent  designs  have 
been  rewai-ded;  his  costly  experiment  has  stood 
the  test  of  four  years,  and  proved  eminently  suc- 
cessful. The  capital  which  he  invested  in  it  yields 
him  6  per  cent.,  and  by  his  thoughtful  manage- 
ment 700  poor  workmen — blacksmiths,  cai-penters, 
enamellers — with  theu-  wives  and  families,  are 
better  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed,  and  have  more 
innocent  enjoyments  within  their  reach,  than 
elsewhere  faU  to  the  lot  of  the  ordinary  trades- 
man. The  establishment  is  a  perfect  model,  the 
admiration  of  all  who  visit  it,  the  surprise  vaA 
delight  of  all  who  read  of  it.  Having  realised  a 
favourite  vision  of  social  science,  Ave  earnestly 
trust  that  it  will  be  Avidely  imitated ;  and  though 
we  fear  that  its  success  wUl  not  be  as  signal  here 
as  in  France,  because  drunkenness  and  brawling 
prevail  among  us  to  a  greater  extent  than  they 
do  there,  because  the  English  working  classes  are 
less  provident  than  the  French,  and  submit  less 
easily  to  discipline,  yet  we  hope,  in  spite  of  these 
drawbacks,  to  see  Workmen's  Homes  on  a  similar 
scale,  and  with  a  like  system,  rising  speedily  in 
various  parts  of  the  country. 

It  would  require  a  pamphlet  rather  than  a  short 
article  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  residence 
in  question  at  Guise.  We  can  but  advert  to  some 
of  its  most  striking  points.  To  say  that  it  con- 
sists of  independent  apartments,  connected  in 
one  spacious  and  handsome  building,  where  the 
lodgers  have  ample  space,  and  are  secure  from  bad 
drainage,  noxious  cesspools,  imperfect  ventUation, 
roofs  out  of  repair,  smoky  chimneys,  high  rents 
and  heavy  rates,  would  fall  very  far  short  of  a 
fair  description.  It  exhibits  in  all  its  minor  ar- 
rangements the  minutest  attention  to  the  wants 
and  comforts  of  the  inmates,  whether  chUdreu  or 
adults.  Notwithstanding  the  neighbouring  river, 
the  soil  is  kept  dry,  and  under  the  buUding  and 
court  are  a  series  of  vaults,  which  contain  the 
ceUars.  Each  lodging  has  a  cellar  and  granary 
or  loft  belonging  to  it.  Wide  bays  or  openings 
in  the  basement  waUs  give  free  access  to  light 
and  air ;  the  skylight  which  covers  the  court  has 
numerous  openings,  and  the  court  itself  is  watei-ed 
in  the  hot  season.  In  sultry  weather  the  entue 
enclosure  is  comparatively  cool  and  pleasant ;  on 
each  landing  of  the  house  there  are  foimtains ; 
and  the  resei-voirs  at  the  top  of  the  buildings  are 
supplied  by  a  small  steam-engine.  Cleanliness 
prevails  in  every  part.  Some  of  the  women  in 
the  Familistery  ar^  engaged  to  wash  and  sweep 
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and  the  average  daily  consumption*  of  water  is 
live  gallons  for  each  individual  ia  the  Home — a 
fact  which  sufficiently  proves  how  much  private 
cleanliness  is  attended  to. 

A  thoughtful  provision   for  the   children   de- 
serves particular  notice.     The  immense  skylight 
alluded  to  above  protects  them  in  their  play  from 
rain  and  snow.     Here  they  try  their  first  steps 
and  their  first  gymnastics ;  here  they  enjoy  their 
healthful  sports ;  here,  on  grand  occasions,  school 
prizes  are  distributed;  and  here,  on  the  gi'ound 
of  beaten  and  polished  cement,  the  merry  dance 
goes  round  to  the  music  of  eighty  amateur  work- 
men, forming  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  the 
Pamilistery.     A  balcony,  reached  by  broad  stair- 
cases at  the  corner  of  the  buildings,  runs  along 
the  fafades,  and  from  this,  or  from  her  window, 
the  mother  at  her  work  can  watch  her  child  at 
play  with  his  school-fellows  in  the  spacious  court 
below.     There  no  dangers  menace  him,  and  no 
restraint  is  pvit  upon  his  buoyant  spirits.     Nor 
need  his  mother  waste  her  time  in  going  about 
the  town  to  make  bargains.     On  the  ground-floor 
are  retail  shops,  dii-ected  by  a  manager.   Butcher's 
meat,  bacon,  rabbits,  vegetables,  pnd  evei'y  article 
of  daOy  food,  wine,  eider,  fuel,  coSiojis,  fchi-ead, 
and  all  that  the  housewife  usualjy  needs,  is  there 
supplied  at  cost  price,  plus  a  small  per-centage  to 
cover  expenses.     The  wives  and  daughters  find 
employment  at  the    several  counters,  aoad  each 
one,  in  so  large  a  community,  c:ia  eaeUy  o'aiaia. 
remunerative  labour.     The  unmaixieu  xrciSiaen 
get  all  they  require  at  a  restaurant  belonging  to 
the  establishment,  and  the  meals  they  take  there 
cost  them  from  7Ad.  to  lOd.  a  day.     In  addition 
to  these  comforts,  a  casino  is  provided  for  the 
workmen's  instruction  and  recreation.     They  can 
visit  it  occasionally,  or  subscribe  by  the  month. 
There   is    a   reading-room   supplied   with  news- 
papers, a  bniiard-room,  and  a  refreshment-room ; 
and  while  they  chat,  or 
play  some  innocent  game, 
they  are    often   regaled 
with  music  by  the  PhU- 
harmouio  Society  in  an 
adjoining    room.        The 
leader  of  the  band  is  paid 
by  M.  Godin.     The  gene- 
ral rehearsals  take  place 
weekly,  and  M.  Godin' s 
son  ia  one  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

Much  as  we  are  obliged 
to  omit,  we  must  not 
forget  to  say  that  a  me- 
dical man  visits  the  es- 
tablishment daily.  His 
services  are  paid  by  a 
Mutual  Benefit  Society, 
formed  by  the  male  in- 
mates, which  also  pays 
two  francs  a  day  to  any 
workman  disabled  by 
sickness.  The  rent  of  the 
unfurnished  apartment  of 
from  one  to  five  rooms 
is  at  the  rate  of  3s.  9d. 
a  month  for  each  room  j 
and  the  cost  of  a  fur- 
nished room  for  a  single 
workman,  with  linen  and 
also  attendance,  is  from 
6s.  8d.  to  8s.  4d.  a  month. 
The  apartments,  with 
five  rooms  and  a  kitchen, 
and  numerous  closets  and 
cupboards,  the  rents  of 
which,  free  of  all  taxes 
and  repairs,  are  ^618  a 
year,  would  be  cheap  at 
iil20  in  Paris  on  a  third 
floor. 

But  these,  you  wiU 
say,  are  all  material  ad- 
vantages. What  does 
M.  Godin  do  for  the  mind  ?  What  provision 
JB  made  for  the  children's  education  ?  Do  they 
learn  only  to  play  and  to  work,  to  get  money 
and  to  spend  it  ?  You  shall  hear.  M.  Go- 
din's  thought  for  the  children  is  almost  with- 
out parallel.  There  is  a  nursei-y  in  the  Home 
called  the  Pouponnat,  for  infants  from  their  birth 
tm  about  two  years  old.  It  is  provided  with 
elegant  iron  cradles,  supported  on  two  poles  and 
furnished  with  curtains.  These  receive  the  babies 
while  their  mothers  are  at  work,  and  kind  nurses 
attend  to  them  and  supply  all  their  wants  by  day 


or  night.  All  in  the  Pouponnat  is  gratuitous — 
-linen,  milk,  food,  medical  caie,  and  every- 
thing a  tender  mother  would  wish.  After  the 
nvirsery  comes  the  Bambinat.  Here  the  little 
things  remain  till  the  age  of  five  or  six,  and 
henceforth  their  food  and  clothing   is   at  their 


plan  to  foster  morality  by  the  "  constant,  open, 
and  unmysterioua  companionship"  of  young  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  from  theh'  cradle  upwards. 
The  pai'ents  pay  nothing  for  their  children's 
attendance,  but  ai'e  fined  a  penny  for  each  day  on 
which  a  child  is  absent.  This  is  a  wise  regula- 
tion, and  is,  in  fact,  the  only  one  which  interferes 
with  tho  workman's  liberty.  He  is  denied  the 
right  to  let  liis  boy  or  giii  grow  up  idle  and  igno- 
rant, but  in  all  othecr  respects  his  life,  so  far  as 
the  Home  is  concea-ned,  is  freedom  itself.  Punish- 
ments are  there  unknown,  except  it  be  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  child  who  has  done  badly  dming  the 
week  from  the  private  gai-den,  which  on  Thiu-sday 
afternoons  is  thrown  open  to  all  the  good  and 
diligent  children,  to  their  intense  delight.  It 
is  charmingly  laid  out  with  flower-beds  and 
fruit-trees  of  all  kinds,  of  which  they  eat  in 
the  proper  seasons.  Another  punishment  con- 
sists in  not  being  allowed  to  spend  part  of 
Sunday  with  "  Mademoiselle  Marie."  This  is  a 
young  lady  of  great  ability  and  high  education, 
a  relative  of  M.  Godin,  who  superintends  the 
Pouponnat,  the  Bambinat,  and  the  School.  In 
her  apai'tment  the  chUdi-en  find  toys  of  every 
kind,  and  great  is  their  joy  when  they  are  per- 
mitted to  visit  her.  Their  place  in  the  class  is 
determined  by  their  proficiency  diu-ing  the  week. 
We  forgot  to  mention  that  the  parents  ai-e  not 
obliged  to  buy  goods  at  the  stores — it  is  quite 
optional ;  but  if  they  do  so,  it  must  be  for  ready 
money,  or  they  may  give  cheques  to  the  amount 
of  their  daily  wages.  The  manager,  the  school- 
master— who  is  a  young  professor  from  Paris — 
Mademoiselle  Marie,  and  the  benevolent  founder 
himself,  are  all  engaged  heart  and  soid  in  the 
work,  and  seem  to  enjoy  to  the  utmost  the  luxmy 
of  doing  good.  M.  Godin  caused  this  motto  to 
be  inscribed  on  the  foimdation-stone  of  the 
FamiUstery — "  Dieu  iious  soit  en  aide.  Uojnmies 
soyez-norus  favorables  ;"  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
he  will  continue  to  obtain  from  God  and  man 
that  assistance  and  favour  which  he  has  so  abun- 
dantly earned.  To  raise  the  moral  character  of 
his  workmen  and  then-  famiUes  is  the  chief  end 
has  in  view,  and  to  attain  it  he  places  the 
means  of  instruction  within  their  reach,  and  sur- 
rounds them  with  every  comfort. — Londmi  Review, 


TOILET-STAND   AND    MIKKOB. 


parents'  expense.  The  system  of  education  pur- 
sued is  on  a  level  with  the  latest  improvements, 
and  the  very  intelligent  teachei',  wife  of  one  of 
the  workmen,  has  her  two  children  among  the 
pupils.  AU  the  elements  of  knowledge  are  sim- 
plified, and  lessons  are  disguised  under  the  shape 
of  amusements.  The  School  follows  the  Bam- 
binat, and  is  so  conducted  as  to  produce  admirable 
resrdts.  Signer  Pagliardini,  himself  an  examiner, 
describes  them  as  "wonderful."  The  boys  and 
girls  are  taught  together,  though  on  different 
Bidea  of  the  roomj  for  it  is  part  of  M.  Godin's 


TOILET-STAND  AND  MIEEOE. 

The  true  combination  of  utility  with  ornament  is 
happily  illustrated  in  the  design  for  a  toilet-stand 
and  miiTOi-,  which  we  this  week  present  to  our 
readers.  The  style  of  design  is  that  known  as 
the  Renaissance,  which,  in  French,  signifies  "new 
birth,"  and  is  used  to  distinguish  the  particiilar 
style  of  decoration  revived  by  the  painter  Eaphael 
during  the  pontificate  of  Pope  Leo  X.  The  great 
artist  was  led  to  direct  his  attention  to  this  pecu- 
liar style,  in  consequence  of  the  discoveries  made 
by  Ih'tti  of  various  ancient  paintings,  in  some  of 
the  newly-exhumed  portions  of  Rome.  Adopting 
the  general  form  of  ornament  found  in  these 
paintings,  he  grafted  thereon  a  style  peculiarly 
liis  own,  thereby  producing  the  kind  of  decoration 
to  which  the  term  Renaissance  has  been  given. 
The  design  we  have  fm'nished,  although  in  this 
style,  is  decidedly  original,  and  deserves  par- 
ticular attention.  It  can  be  executed  in  wood  or 
metal,  or  by  a  combination  of  both.  The  foot,  or 
base  of  the  stand,  the  group  of  Naiads  and  coral 
stems  supporting  the  shell,  as  well  as  the  shell 
itself,  might  be  in  metal,  the  frame  of  the  glass 
being  of  wood.  A  very  pretty  effect  would  be 
obtained  if  the  shell  was  a  real  specimen  instead 
of  an  imitation.  We  woidd  also  suggest  that 
the  supports  of  the  muTor  shoiQd  be  of  real  or 
artificial  coral.  The  height  of  the  stand  and 
glass  would  be  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  inches, 
and  in  the  base  cameos  might  be  judiciously  in- 
troduced. 


What  is  m  the  Bedkoom  ? — The  importance  of  venti- 
lating bedrooms  is  a  fact  which  everybody  is  vitally 
interested  ia,  and  which  few  properly  appreciate.  If  two 
persons  are  to  occupy  a  bedroom  during  a  night,  let  them 
step  upon  weighing  scales  as  they  retire,  and  then  again 
in  the  morning,  and  tliey  will  find  that  then-  actual 
weight  is  at  least  a  pound  less  in  the  moi-ning.  Frequently 
there  will  be  a  loss  of  two  or  more  pounds,  and  the 
average  loss  throughout  the  year  will  be  more  than  one 
ponnd ;  that  is,  during  the  night  there  is  a  loss  of  a 
pound  of  matter,  which  has  gone  off  from  their  bodies, 
partly  from  the  lungs,  and  partly  through  the  pores 
of  the  skin.  The  escaped  material  is  carbonic  acid 
and  decayed  aniiual  matter,  or  poisonoua  exhalations. 
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Diffusion  of  Co-operation. 

Goethe,  who,  like  Shakespeare,  said  a  thousand 
remarkable  things,  obserfed,  that  "  for  a  man  to 
know  one  thing  well  he  needs  also  to  know  a 
thousand."  It  certainly  is  necessary  to  know 
many  things  to  understand  one  practically.  It 
may  be  that  without  the  suggestive  light  of  con- 
trast, and  the  instruction  which  always  comes  by 
compai'ison,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  clear  and 
distinct  idea  of  any  subject  or  object.  Familiarity, 
strangely  enough,  does  not  teach ;  it  blunts  the 
perceptions,  or  it  tones  do\ni  chai'acteristics, 
while  newness  of  inspection  sharpens  the  eye  to 
observe  them.  However  it  may  be,  evei7  man 
knows  it  is  so.  The  traveller,  when  he  comes 
home,  has  far  sharper  eyes  than  he  took  out  with 
him.  He  sees  a  hundred  things  in  his  own  land 
and  native  place  that  never  struck  him  before. 
He  knows  better  what  to  value,  and  has  sense  to 
own  that  many  things  require  amendment  which 
he  thought  well  enough  before.  Since  inter- 
national exhibitions  were  held,  and  the  middle 
class  took  to  travelling  to  inspect  them,  aldermen 
and  town-councLUors  have  had  much  higher  taste 
for  improvement  than  heretofore.  Means  of  com- 
parison are  means  of  wisdom.  For  this  reason 
we  wiU  say  something  of  Co-operation  abroad,  as 
it  may  quicken  appreciation  of  it  at  home. 

The  Italians  have  a  proverb,  wonderful  in  its 
sagacity  for  that  quick-witted  people ;  it  is  this : 
'•  They  who  go  slowly  go  far."  Then  Co-operation 
may  be  expected  to  go  far,  for  it  goes  very  slowly. 
And  it  has  gone  both  slow  and  far.  It  has  issued 
like  the  tortoise  from  its  Lancashh-e  home  in  Eng- 
land; it  has  traversed  France;  it  has  overrun 
Germany ;  it  has  crept  under  the  frozen  steppes 
of  Eussia ;  the  bright-minded  Bengalese  is  apply- 
ing it ;  the  soon-seeing  and  far-seeing  American 
is  turning  over  the  idea;  and  om-  own  emigrant 
countrymen  in  Australia  are  endeavoui'ing  to 
naturalise  it  there.  Clearly,  Co-operation  is  be- 
coming what  the  Times  used  to  call  "an  esta- 
blished fact."  Like  Liebig's  new  essence  of  beef, 
or  a  good  chronometer.  Co-operation  is  unaf- 
fected by  change  of  climate.  It  remains  fresh 
and  wholesome,  and  goes  well. 

Professor  Talandier  published  a  translation  of 
"  Self-help — the  History  of  Co-operation  in  Roch- 
dale," in  a  Lyons  newspaper,  and  enriched  the 
translation  by  valuable  notes  of  his  own.  M.  Elie 
Eeclus,  the  editor  of  L' Association,  has  told  the 
moral  of  that  history  to  the  Parisians,  in  his 
"  Fable  of  the  BUnd  Man  and  the  Lame  Man,"  in 
his  own  "  History  of  the  Co-operative  Associations 
of  Workmen  in  Great  Britain;"  and  Co-operative 
Associations  have  gi-eatly  multiplied  in  France  in 
consequence.  Deputy  Schultz  Delitsk  has  inspired 
Berlin,  where,  in  the  east  quarter  of  the  city  (the 
Berlin  Spitalfields  district),  the  Berlin  Shawl 
Weavers'  Association  is  to  be  found.  Though 
formed  but  four  years  ago  by  twelve  members, 
they  had  increased,  in  March  last,  to  105,  while 
their  capital  had  multiplied  thirty-fold.  Herr 
Schulze  not  only  makes  the  doctrine  of  self-help 
the  constant  text  of  his  speeches  before  the  work- 
ing classes,  he  is  continually  occupied  in  showing 
them  how  to  put  the  principle  into  practice. 
Madame  Mai-io  has  explained,  in  R  Dovere,  of 
Genoa,  the  characteristics  of  English  Co-operation 
to  the  Italians ;  and  societies  of  mutual  succour, 
formed  under  the  auspices  of  the  great  leader  of 
It;ilian  unity,  have  for  some  time  been  in  opera- 
tion thi-oughout  Piedmont.  Association  has  been 
fervently  advocated  in  Italy  with  a  loftiness  of 
aim  unusual  in  industrial  societies. 

In  Switzerland,  we  learn,  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Huber — the  distinguished  advocate  of 
Co-operation  in  Germany — that  there  existed  in 
the  Alpine  land  thii-ty  Co-operative  Stores  in  1863. 
Indeed,  the  learned  professor  of  Wernigerode 
stated  some  time  ago,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Howitt,  that 
the  nuarber  of  Co-operative  Societies  in  Germany 
was  about  1,000,  with  a  working  capital  of 
^5,000,000,  or  30,000,000  thalers.  The  Germans, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  as  competent  as  any 
people  in  Europe  to  weigh  a  new  industrial  scheme 
in  the  balance,  and  determine  whether  or  not  it 
is  wanting.  Therefore,  their  general  adoption  of 
the  co-opei'ative  principle  in  practice  is  proof 
that  there  is  "  something  in  it." 

It  fares  badly  with  working  bakers  in  most 
places.  Their  wages  are  not  high,  and  tJieir 
hours  of  labour  are  perilously  continuous.  Those 
who  have  found  theii'  way  to  Australia  are  fol- 
lowed by,   or  meet  the  same  ill  fortune  there. 


In  Sydney,  however,  they  propose  to  confront  it  as 
it  might  be  confronted  at  home — by  a  Co-operative 
Association.  The  resident  gentlemen  favour  the 
proposal,  and  several  distinguished  clergymen  lent 
their  approval  and  support  at  the  meeting  held  to 
form  the  "  Sydney  Baking  Company."  It  is 
some  time  ago  since  this  meeting  was  held.  The 
Rochdale  results  were  quoted  by  Mi\  Parkes,  the 
speaker  who  contributed  the  gi-eatest  information 
to  the  audience ;  and  it  was  clearly  felt  that  it 
was  as  much  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  and 
consumers  of  bread  in  Sydney  to  have  a  Co- 
operative manufaut-ory  of  it  there,  as  it  was  that 
of  the  working  bakers  themselves.  Co-opei-ation 
ensures  purity  of  food  for  the  eater,  as  well  as 
better  wages  for  the  journeyman  preparer  of  it. 

Mr.  Commissioner  Hill,  the  Recorder  of  Bir- 
mingham, whose  services  to  the  cause  of  social 
progress  exceed  any  praise  of  om-s,  lately  related 
an  anecdote,  which  ought  to  show  to  the  reader 
that  the  value  of  the  co-operative  principle  was 
discerned  long  ago  by  a  shi-ewd  people,  whose 
name,  in  connection  with  Co-operation,  is  seldom 
mentioned,  unless  by  Mr.  Urquhai't,  whose  re- 
markable out-of-the-way  knowledge  is  proverbial 
— we  allude  to  the  Greek  merchants.  Major 
Cartwi-ight — whose  name  only  very  old  politicians 
remember — once  told  Mr.  M.  D.  HUl  that,  in  his 
youth,  he  (Major  Caxtwright)  served  in  the  royal 
navy,  when,  among  other  parts  of  the  world  into 
which  he  cruised,  he  found  his  way  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  at  a  time  when  England  was 
at  war  with  Turkey.  Greece  being  formerly  a 
part  of  Tiukey,  our  craisers  had  to  give  chase  to 
Greek  merchant  vessels,  but  they  rariviy  if  ever 
made  a  capture.  Major  Cartwright,  who  had  an 
inquiring  mind  in  aU  latitudes,  was  cui-ious  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  these  clever  Greek  escajjes ; 
and  he  discovered  that,  after  a  wise  Greek  custom, 
every  one  of  the  crew,  from  the  captain  to  the 
cabin  boy,  had  a  share  in  the  vessel.  In  fine, 
they  sailed  and  fought  on  co-operative  pi-inciples. 
Our  English  cruisers,  sharp  as  they  were,  could 
not  catch  a  co-operative  ship  on  competitive  prin- 
ciples. An  ordinai-y  observer  would  declare 
at  once  that  the  fear  of  imprisonment,  and 
probably  death,  would  suffice  to  make  men  sharp 
and  brave ;  and  if  such  risks  did  not,  nothing 
would.  Nine  persons  out  of  every  ten  would  say 
so;  and  yet  it  proved,  that  having  a  personal 
interest  in  the  ship  itself  kept  the  watch  sharper, 
the  arms  nimbler,  and  the  dash  and  dai'ing  of  the 
saUors  higher  in  quality  than  the  fear  of  the  gaol 
or  the  bullet.  Co-operation  has  faculties  for  war 
as  well  as  peace,  and  moves  men  by  motives 
stronger  than  the  fear  of  death.  The  reader  may 
be  assured  that  Co-operation  is  a  motive  power  in 
industry,  like  steam ;  and,  like  steam  in  Savary's 
days,  it  is  only  as  yet  seen  issuing  out  of  the 
kettle-spout.  It  has  hardly  been  set  to  work. 
It  will  tmTi  strange,  undi'eamt-of  engines  one  day. 


Fkmale  School  op  Art,  Qdeen  Squaee,  Blooms- 
BtJET. — This  institution,  which  was  established  in  1843, 
in  connection  with  the  Science  and  Art  Department  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  affords  ;nstruction 
in  geometrical  drawing  and  perspective ;  elementary  free- 
hand drawing  from  the  tiat  and  from  the  round ;  shading 
from  the  flat  and  from  the  round  ;  drawing  from  solid 
models  ;  figure  drawing  from  the  flat,  from  the  round, 
and  from  the  life,  including  anatomical  studies  and 
drapery  ;  wood  engraving  ;  painting  in  water  colours, 
tempera,  fresco,  and  oil,  from  examples  of  ornamental 
art,  from  nature,  landscapes,  animals,  foliage,  flowers, 
fniit,  &o.  ;  exercises  in  composition,  and  original  designs 
for  decoration.  The  teachers  of  the  school  hold  full 
certificates  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department. 
Students  have  the  privilege  of  copying  specimens  of 
plants  and  flowers  from  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  ; 
the  managers  of  the  Eoyal  Botanic  and  Zoological 
Societies  also  grant  free  admission  to  studeuls  in 
the  advanced  classes,  to  sketch  in  their  ganiens.  Ex- 
aminations for  Art  Certificates  are  held  annually  in 
March,  and  are  open  to  all,  whetlier  taught  in  the  school 
or  not.  Free  studentships  for  one  year,  renewable  on 
expiration,  are  granted  to  all  who  obtain  the  first  certifi- 
cate of  the  thud  gi-ade.  To  enable  competent  and 
eligible  students  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  continued 
course  of  advanced  instruction,  they  may  compete  for  the 
Queen's  scholarship  of  £20  per  annum,  tenable  for  one 
or  two  years,  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  on  which 
the  scholarship  is  granted.  In  addition  to  considerable 
alterations  and  improvements  in  the  large  and  numerous 
class-rooms  heretofore  in  use,  a  lofty  sculpture  gallery, 
47  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  has  recently  been  erected, 
and  supplied  with  the  best  models,  and  other  appliances 
for  study,  ample  accomnmdation  being  thus  provided  lor 
an  increased  nural>Br  of  students.  At  llie  present  time 
there  are  about  UO  students,  and,  with  the  recent  addi- 
tions, there  in  now  accoumioduliou  for  160. 


Men  wJto  have  Risen  from  the 
Ranks. 

irr.— EBENEZEE  ELLIOTT. 
Among  the  half-forgotten  but  memorable  men  who 
have  sprung  from  the  working  classes,  and  attained 
houomable  distinction,  both  for  power  a&iuirod 
and  service  rendered  to  tlieu-  own  order,  must  be 
ranked  the  once  familiar  name  of  Ebeuezer 
EUiott. 

In  the  vicinity  of  fire  and  forges,  at  Mas- 
borough,  neai'  Rotherham.  Yorkshire,  the  famous 
"  Corn-Law  Rhymer  " — the  name  he  won  for  him- 
self by  his  songs — was  born  on  March  17,  1781. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  the  prospects  of  their 
son  bettering  his  condition  were  not  promising. 
In  his  youth  he  displayed  no  aptitude  for  know- 
ledge. It  was  accidentally  called  into  existence 
by  a  book — one  of  those  wandering  works  com- 
mon at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  fell 
like  seed,  sometimes  on  stony  ground,  and  anon 
on  fruitful  soU.  It  was  Sowerby's  "  English 
Botany  "  that  fell  in  young  Elliott's  way.  It  had 
coloured  plates  of  flowers,  and  these  he  was 
tempted  to  copy,  and  then  the  true  aptitude  for 
acquuing  knowledge  discovered  itself.  He  sought 
out  the  flowers  thi.'mselves.  He  verified  his  learn- 
ing in  the  field,  and  the  flowers — as  flowers  have 
often  done  before  with  the  true  lover  of  Nature- 
inspired  him  with  song,  and  Elliott  became,  aa 
he  modestly  called  himself,  a  "  rhymer." 

From  Sowerby's  "  Botany,"  he  turned  to  Thom: 
son's  "Seasons,"  which  he  now  knew  how  to  under- 
stand. Thomson's  description  of  a  thunder-storm 
EUiott  endeavoured  to  imitate.  It  might  be  from 
paucity  of  books— it  might  be  from  choice — but  he 
usefully  concentrated  his  attention  on  two  great 
masters  of  poetry — Milton  and  Shakespeare. 
Real  occurrences,  however,  were  the  chief  in- 
fluences which  formed  his  mind,  and  it  was 
great  proof  of  a  wholesome  nature,  and  strong 
native  capacity,  that  he  mastered  the  events 
of  his  time  and  made  them  the  subjects  of  his 
songs. 

Sputhey  had  the  generosity  to  encourage  him, 
notwithstanding  that  the  rising  Yorkshire  poet 
had  eomsiderable  bitterness  of  speech  in  his 
political  advocacy.  In  those  days  social  oppres- 
sion was  a  much  more  serious  thing  than  it  now 
is.  Working  men  had  no  organs  of  then-  own, 
and  no  advocates,  as  in  these'  times.  When 
EUiott  wrote  his  epitaph  on  Cobbett,  he  began 
thus: — 

**  Our  friend  when  other  friend  was  none  ; 
Our  champion  when  we  had  but  one." 

Lines  these  of  noble  and  discriminating  lati- 
tude, which  tell  the  story  of  days  happily  gone 
for  ever. 

Southey,  overlooking  the  minor  and  pardonable 
fault  of  acerbity  in  the  provincial  poet,  discerned 
his  genius,  and  by  his  criticism  taught  Elliott, 
who  had  13ie  good  sense  to  leai-n,  how  to  attain 
force  and  chastity  of  style.  Elliott,  who  had 
natural  fire,  bettered  his  instructions,  and  became 
a  gre.at  artist  in  expression.  His  poems  would 
well  repay  study  by  all  young  rhymers.  Indeed, 
he  was  a  good  critic,  reliable  and  instructive 
himself,  when  he  wrote  criticism  to  the  public; 
but  when  he  gave  an  opinion  of  a  fi-iend  to  a 
friend,  his  praise  wa^  so  wanting  in  proportion 
as  to  be  u'terly  worthless,  and  could  never  be 
trusted.  This  was  dangerous  to  young  men  who 
hung  upon  his  words ;  but  his  printed  criticisms 
were  full  of  instruction — he  was  over-faithful 
there.  His  personal  merit  lay  in  his  resolute  and 
persistent  self-culture.  He  made  it  the  business 
of  his  leisure  to  study  sentence-making,  and  he 
perfected  them  like  a  work  of  art ;  and  his  pride 
was  to  finish  and  polish  his  songs  until  bright 
and  keen  as  his  native  cutlery. 

His  public  worth  consisted  in  the  usa  to  whidh 
he  put  his  gift  of  poesy.  He  did  not  write  veree 
for  pastime,  but  for  the  service  of  the  poor. 
Against  the  Corn  Laws  he  directed  all  his 
strength.  Hia  verse  was  a  cry  of  rage  and  ten- 
derness : — 

"  Child,  ia  thy  father  dead  ? 
Father  ia  gone ! 
Why  did  tliey  tax  his  bread  ? 
God's  will  be  done  1 

•*  Mother  has  sold  her  bed ; 
Bettor  die  than  wed  t 
Where  Bbiill  she  fay  her  head  ?    ' 
Home  she  hafi  none  t " 

He  kept  no  terms  with  the  aupine  oe  stupid. 
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To  those    who  could  not,   or  would  not  see  in 
what  bad  government  consisted,  he  answered — 

**  What  ia  bad  government,  thou  slave, 
"Whom  robbers  represent  ? 
What  is  bad  government,  thou  knaye^ 
Who  lov'st  bad  govemmeut  ? 

«  It  is  the  deadly  will,  that  takes 
What  labour  ought  to  keep  ; 
It  is  the  deadly  power,  that  makes 
Bread  dear  and  laboiu-  cheap.'* 

But  amidst  all  his  noble  ii-e,  the  love  of  flowers 
was  inextinguishable  in  him.  They  fringed  with 
brightness  his  fiercest  and  sombre  verse.  In  his 
"  Forest  Worship"  he  commences — 

**  Within  the  snn-ht  forest, 

Onr  roof  the  bright  blue  sky. 
Where  fountains  flow  and  wild  flowcra  blow, 

We  lift  our  hearts  on  high. 
Beneath  the  power  of  wicked  men 

Our  country's  strength  is  bowing ; 
But,  thanks  to  God  !  they  can't  prevent 

The  lone  vnld  flowers  fi-om  blowing." 

Elliott  is  plainly  of  opinion  they  would  if  they 
could.  It  ia  often  said  that  EUiott's  poetry. 
expended  on  political  wrongs  which  have  passed 
away,  cannot  itself  be  lasting.  Were  this  true, 
it  would  yet  be  long-lived,  for  it  might  be  ti-ans- 
lated  round  the  world,  to  awaken  indignation 
unto  all  wi-ong  has  passed  away.  Many  of  the 
great  Corn-Law  repealers  owed  then-  early  in- 
sph-ation  to  EUiott's  manly,  iiery  muse.  His 
poems  on  other  subjects  were  many,  and  of  gi-eat 
merit.  Sir  Lytton  Bulwer  was  one  of  the  fi'iends 
of  EUiott,  and  induced  Tait  to  pub  ish  an  edition 
of  aU  his  poems,  for  which  we  believe  the  poet 
received  =£1,000.  He  became  an  iron-master; 
and,  what  is  rare  among  poets,  he  was  a  good 
man  of  business.  His  very  handwriting  was  some- 
thing characteristic ;  it  was  almost  matchless  in 
largeness  and  gracefulness.  He  acquired  a  mode- 
rate competence.  He  built  himself  a  house  which 
commanded  a  view  of  those  rivulets  and  woods  he 
has  made  famous  in  his  songs.  He  educated  his 
son,  who  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England.  A  statue  of  him,  executed  by  Neville 
Burnai-d,  the  Cornish  sculptor,  stands  opposite 
the  Post  Office,  Sheffield.  James  Montgomery,  a 
neighbour  and  contemporary  poet,  has  said  of 
Elliott  that  "he  might  be  compared  with  Byron 
in  tremendous  energy,  with  Crabbo  in  graphic 
description,  and  Coleridge  in  effusions  of  domestic 
tenderness,  while  in  intense  sympathy  with  the 
poor  he  exceUed  them  all.  He  was  the  poet  of 
the  poor."  And  considering  that  he  sprang  from 
the  poor,  acquired  his  power  by  self-education, 
applied  it  as  one  having  the  authority  of  genius, 
and  always  on  behalf  of  his  order,  to  whom  he 
taught  lessons  of  independence  and  freedom, 
Ebenezer  Elliott  well  earned  an  enduring  remem- 
brance among  those  who  raised  themselves  from 
the  ranks. 


Hea^   Considered  as  a  Mode 
of  Motion* 

Under  this  title  Pi-ofessor  Tyndall  has  published 
a  course  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Insti- 
tution, es&ibiting  the  facts  and  latest  ideas  re- 
specting the  agent  tkat  penetrates  everywhere  in 
Nature.  A  summary  of  the  author's  views  may 
be  read  with  advanta^'e. 

Two  rival  theories  have  divided  opinion  on  the 
nature  of  heat — the  nvxteriaX  theory,  and  the 
dynamu:  oi"  mechanical  theory.  Until  quite  re- 
cently, the  material  theory  had  partisans  only,  or 
if  adversaries,  only  a  very  few  eminent  men.  It 
admits  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  matter — a  EubtUe 
fluid  filling  the  inter-atomic  spaces  of  bodies.  It 
defines  heat  as  a  sibbstance  wliose  adviission  into  our 
hodies  causes  the  sensation  of  warmth,  and  its  depar- 
ture the  sensation  of  cold.  It  speaks  of  heat  com- 
bining with  bodies  as  of  two  ponderable  sub- 
stances combining  with  each  other. 

According  to  the  views  of  those  who  professed 
this  theory,  the  quantity  of  heat  existing  in  the 
universe  is  as  constant  as  the  quantity  of  ordi- 
nary matter,  and  that  all  we  can  do  by  me- 
chanical means  is  to  store  up  heat,  or  make  it 
come  out  of  its  concealment  to  produce  it  in  full 
day. 

The  dynamical  theory— or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  the  mechanical  theory— oi  heat  dispels  the 
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idea  of  materiality  in  its  application  to  heat. 
Those  who  profess  this  theory  believe  that  heat 
is  not  matter,  but  an  accident  or  condition  of 
matter ;  that  is  to  say,  a  movement  of  its  ultimate 
particles. 

Prom  the  direct  contemplation  of  some  of  the 
phenomena  of  heat,  a  profound  mind  is  led  almost 
instinctively  to  admit  that  heat  is  a  kind  of 
motion.  Bacon  sustained  a  theory  of  this  kind, 
and  Locke  has  expressed  the  same  opinion  with 
singular  felicity.  "  Heat,"  he  says,  "  is  a  very 
vivid  agitation  of  the  sensitive  particles  of  an 
object,  which  produces  in  us  the  sensation  which 
makes  us  say  that  the  object  is  warm ;  so  that 
what  to  our  sensation  is  heat,  is  in  the  object 
only  m,oti(m." 

"1  conclude,"  says  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  in 
his  first  scientific  memoir,  "that  heat,  or  the 
cause  of  repulsion,  is  not  matter.  The  phenomena 
of  repulsion  do  not  depend  for  their  existence 
upon  a  peculiar  elastic  fluid :  in  other  terms, 
caloric  does  not  exist." 

Heat  accomplishes  what  may  be  called  an  in- 
ternal work.  It  performs  a  work  in  the  interior 
of  the  body  heated,  by  forcing  its  particles  to 
take  new  positions.  Heat,  then,  is  a  molecular 
movement,  an  oscOlation  of  the  ultimate  par- 
ticles. 

Nothing  is  more  interesting  to  the  physicist 
than  to  bring  out  the  points  of  contact  and  the 
relations  more  or  less  intimate  between  the 
divers  agents  of  Nature.  We  know  that  they 
have  a  common  fraternity,  we  know  that  they  are 
mutually  convertible  into  each  other;  but  we 
know,  also,  but  very  Uttle  of  the  precise  nature  of 
this  conversion.  We  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  heat  and  electricity  are  each  modes  of 
motion.  We  know  experimentally  that  with 
electricity  we  obtain  heat,  and  that  with  heat  we 
obtain  electricity;  but  our  notions  are  very  ob- 
scure as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  change 
whieh  this  motion  must  undergo  to  appear  under 
the  form  of  electricity.  In  reality,  we  stiU  know 
nothing  about  it.  A  remarkable  oonnectiou 
exists  between  heat  and  electricity  with  respect 
to  their  propagation  in  bodies.  A  body  which  is 
a  good  conductor  of  heat  is  also  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity,  as  a  bad  conductor  of  heat  is  also  a 
bad  conductor  of  electricity.  We  can  also  say 
tliat  the  physical  qualities  which  intervene  in  the 
transmission  of  heat,  intervene  in  the  same  pro- 
portion in  the  transmission  of  electricity.  This 
susceptibility  common  to  the  two  forces  indicates 
a  most  intimate  relation,  which  future  researches 
will  doubtless  make  apparent.  The  origin  of 
radiant  heat  is  an  oscillatory  movement  of  the 
ultimate  pai-ticles  of  matter ;  a  movement  which 
ether  takes  possession  of  and  propagates  by  its 
own  undulations.  But  in  these  undulations  the 
particles  of  ether  do  not  oscillate  in  the  same 
manner  as  do  the  particles  of  air  in  the  case  of 
sound.  The  particles  of  air  move  before  and 
behind,  m  the  direction  according  to  which  the 
sound  is  propagated  ;  the  particles  of  ether  move 
from  right  to  left,  perpendicularly  to  the  line  ac- 
cording to  which  the  light  is  propagated.  The 
undulations  of  the  air  are  longitudinal ;  the  un- 
dulations of  ether  are  transversal.  This  is  what 
has  been  deduced  from  the  aggregate  of  optical 
phenomena. 

Eadiation,  strictly  defined,  is  the  communication 
of  the  motion  of  the  particles  of  a  heated  body  to  the 
ether  in  which  these  particles  are  immersed. 

The  luminous  ether  fills  the  stellar  spaces.  It 
makes  of  the  universe  a  whole,  and  renders  pos- 
sible the  incessant  interchange  of  light  and 
energy  between  star  and  star.  But  this  subtOe 
substance  penetrates  much  further  still — it  sur- 
rounds the  ultimate  atoms  of  scflid  and  liquid 
substances. 

Certain  bodies  are  transparent  because  the 
ether  and  their  atoms  have  such  relations  be- 
tween them,  that  the  undulations  which  produce 
light  pass  between  their  atoms  without  their 
giving  up  the  motion  with  which  they  are  ani- 
mated. In  coloured  bodies  certain  undulations 
are  arrested  or  absorbed,  but  those  which  give  to 
the  body  its  colour  pass  without  loss. 

The  connection  of  the  agent  called  heat  with 
all  the  other  forces  or  energies  of  Nature  is  such 
that,  when  it  well  dominates,  it  dominates  all 
the  rest  at  the  same  time.  Even  now  we  can 
foresee,  although  in  a  somewhat  dim  distance, 
that  the  progress  accomplished  opens  new  issues, 
gives  birth  to  new  progress,  which  even  those 
whose  skill  and  genius  iive  laid  the  bases  of  pre- 
sent knowledge  cannot  yet  foresee. 


Heat  produces  mechanical  force,  and  me- 
chanical force  produces  heat :  common  properties 
must,  then,  unite  this  agent  to  the  ordinary 
forms  of  mechanical  power.  Heat  is  easily  pro- 
duced by  friction,  compression,  and  percussion. 
Where  heat  disappears  motion  is  produced  ;  and, 
reciprocally,  when  motion  ia  arrested  there  ia  a 
development  of  caloric. 

Place  a  ball  of  cold  lead  upon  an  aniril  also 
cold,  and  strike  it  with  a  cold  hammer.  The 
hammer  falls  with  a  certain  mechanical  force, 
and  its  motion  ia  siiddeuly  arrested  by  the  ball 
and  anvil ;  evideotly  the  force  of  the  hammer  is 
lost.  But  if  we  examine  the  lead  we  find  that  it 
is  warm;  and  if  we  could  collect  all  the  heat 
engendered  by  the  shock  of  the  hammer,  and 
apply  it  without  mechanical  loss,  we  should  be 
able  by  this  means  to  raise  the  hammer  to  the 
height  from  which  it  fell. 

The  motion  of  the  mass,  as  a  whole,  is  replaced 
by  the  individual  motion  of  the  molecules  or 
atoms  of  the  mass,  whieh  constitutes  what  we 
call  heat.  Although  intense,  this  motion  ia  so 
minute,  the  displacement  of  the  particles  which 
move  is  so  small,  that  it  is  invisible.  Wherever 
friction  is  overcome  heat  ia  produced,  and  this 
heat  is  the  measure  of  the  force  expended  in 
overcoming  the  friction.  Heat  is  simply  primary 
power  under  another  form;  and  to  avoid  this 
transformation  we  must  annihilate  friction. 

When  a  locomotive  approaches  a  station  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  an  hour  the  brake  is 
applied,  smoke  and  sparks  escape  from  the  wheel 
upon  which  the  brake  acts,  and  the  train  is 
brought  to  a  standstill  simply  by  the  conversion 
into  heat  of  all  the  motive  force  which  it  pos- 
sessed at  the  moment  when  the  brake  was  applied. 
When  a  cannon-ball  strikes  a  target  it  is  strongly 
heated,  and  the  theory  of  the  mechanical  equiva- 
lent of  heat  enables  us  to  calculate  with  the 
greatest  accuracy  the  quantity  of  heat  engen- 
dered by  the  ball  when  its  velocity  is  known. 

The  heat  engendered  by  a  faUing  body  in- 
creases proportionally  to  its  height,  simply,  and 
consequently  proportionally,  also  to  the  square  of 
the  velocity.  When  we  know  the  weight  and 
velocity  of  a  projeetUe,  we  can  without  difficulty 
calculate  the  quantity  of  heat  developed  by  the 
extinction  of  its  motive  force. 

For  example,  knowing  the  weight  of  the  earth 
as  we  do  know  it,  and  the  velocity  with  which  it 
moves  in  space,  a  simple  calculation  gives  us  the 
exact  quantity  of  heat  which  would  be  generated 
if  the  earth  were  suddenly  arrested  in  its  orbit — ■ 
the  number  of  degrees,  for  example,  which  this 
quantity  of  heat  would  communicate  to  a  globe 
of  water  of  a  volume  equal  to  that  of  the  earth. 
Mayer  and  Helmhotz  have  made  this  calculation, 
and  they  have  found  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
engendered  by  this  colossal  shock  would  suffice 
not  ooly  to  melt  the  whole  earth,  but  to  reduce  it 
in  great  part  to  vapour.  Thus,  the  sudden  stop- 
page of  the  earth  in  its  orbit  would  alone  bring 
the  elements  into  a  state  of  fusion  by  a  fervent 
heat.  And  if,  after  the  extinction  of  its  mo- 
tion, the  earth,  as  would  necessarily  happen, 
were  to  faU  into  the  sun,  the  quantity  of  heat 
engendered  by  this  new  shock  would  be  equal 
to  the  heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of 
1,600  globes  of  solid  carbon  of  equal  volimie  to 
the  earth. 

It  is  to  the  mutual  shocks  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere  and  the  constituent  principles  of  our 
candles  and  gas-lights  that  the  light  and  heat  of 
flame  are  due.  Yet  the  distances  which  sepaj-ate 
the  atoms  before  their  combination  are  so  small 
that  it  is  impossible  to  measure  them ;  and  yet 
it  is  in  travelling  these  infinitely  small  distances 
that  the  atoms  acquire  a  velocity  sufficiently 
great  to  dash  against  each  other  with  the  fearful 
energy  that  produces  combustion. 

When  we  strike  a  bell  with  a  hammer  the 
motion  of  the  hammer  is  extinguished,  but  the 
force  which  animates  it  is  not  annihilated:  it 
causes  vibrations  in  the  bell  which  affect  the 
nerves  of  hearing,  and  .produce  the  sensation  of 
sound.  In  the  same  manner,  w'hen  the  heavy 
hammer  descended  upon  the  leaden  ball,  the  de- 
scending movement  of  the  hammer  was  arrested, 
but  not  destroyed  :  transmitted  to  the  atoms  of  the 
Uad,  it  manifested  itself  to  the  sense  of  feeling 
under  the  form  of  heat. 

The  theory  developed  in  this  work,  therefore, 
is  that  heat  is  a  kind  of  molecular  motion,  and 
that  this  motion  may  be  engendered  by  friction, 
percussion,  and  compression,  as  weU  as  by  com- 
bustion. 
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The  Inventiveness  of  the 
IVorking  Class. 

When  a  large  piece  of  stone  is  about  to  be 
raised  to  an  elevation,  it  often  happens  that 
it  slips  through  "the  grapnels  -which  clutch  it, 
0"wiDg  to  the  friable  sides  of  the  stone  gi"ving 
way,  in  which  case  the  very  density  of  the 
mass  causes  the  stone  to  descend  suddenly  to 
the  ground.  On  these  occasions,  new  grap- 
nels, of  a  peculiar  construction,  have  to  be 
devised,  and  a  firmer  clutch  taken,  whose 
inci'easing  pressiu-e  holds  the  solid  stone 
securely.  The  working  class  may  be  con- 
sidered as  resembling  a  stone  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  a  body  of  gi-eat  weight,  and  of 
valuable  quality,  but  its  sides  are  friable,  and 
it  is  seldom  raised  by  the  first  or  second 
application  of  the  moral,  social,  or  intellectual 
grapnels  applied  to  it.  If  its  friable  parts 
only  are  touched,  the  great  body  cannot  be 
raised,  the  "  cause  of  the  people "  gives  way, 
and  displays,  like  Sii-  John  Falstaff,  "  an 
alacrity  in  sinking."  Failure,  however,  does 
not  "war'rant  despair ;  it  only  reveals  mistake. 
It  is  a  matter  of  mathematical  certainty  that 
every  physical  body  can  be  raised,  by  one 
appliance  or  another ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  social  bodies  can  be  raised  in  the 
scale  of  excellence,  if  the  right  means  are 
taken.  The  moral  machinery  at  fii-st  thought 
•sufficient  may  requiie  some  reconstruction,  or 
to  be  applied  with  more  skill  and  care. 

The  science  of  raising  the  working  class  is 
of  very  recent  date ;  it  is  certainly  not  half  a 
century  old.  Its  first  principles  are  hardly 
yet  settled.  The  experiments  have  been 
very  few,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  aU  first 
experiments,  very  inadequately  conducted. 
The  operatoi-s  themselves  have  scarcely  been 
.  masters  of  their  work — indeed,  proper  appli- 
ances have  hardly  yet  been  placed  at  theii- 
disposal.  An  imtaxed  and  ubiquitous  press, 
the  gi'eatest  appliance  ever  created,  is  an  in- 
strument that  has  come  so  late,  that  the  fuU 
extent  of  its  powers  anduses  is  asyet  unlaio\vn. 
No  "wonder,  therefore,  if  it  proves  that  many 
well-intended  appliances  devised  for  raising 
the  working  classes  should  prove  less  effec- 
tive, foy-  a  time,  than  their  true  and  sanguine 
friends  had  learned  to  hope. 

This  is  the  case,  we  think,  "with  Industrial 
Exhibitions.  They  have  been  originated 
mostly  by  eminent  friends  of  the  -working 
classes.  The  liberality  of  the  rich  has  been 
invoked  on  their  behalf,  in  the  way  of  guaran- 
tees and  subscriptions ;  princes,  prelates  and 
noblemen  have  attended  personally  at  inau- 
gurations, to  countenance  these  exhibitions ; 
private  collections  of  "v^orks  of  art  have  been 
emptied — Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  made 


loans  of  paintings  and  statuary — to  add  to 
the  atti'actions  of  these  industrial  collections ; 
but  the  -working  classes  have  not  been  firmly 
laid  hold  of  yet. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Industrial 
Exhibitions  of  the  Working  Class,  as  they  are 
styled,  have  been  to  a  great  extent  disap- 
pointments, considered  as  iUustr-ations  of 
working-class  ingenuity,  in  the  way  of  con- 
trivance or  discovery.  That  workmen  are 
capable  both  of  discovery  and  invention, 
there  can  be  no  question.  The  biographies 
of  successfiil  and  distinguished  workmen  and 
artisans  abundantly  testify  this.  While  the 
chief  theoretical  discoveries  and  inventions 
come  from  philosophical  and  scientific  thinkei-s, 
the  majority  of  practical  discoveries  and 
mechanical  improvements  are  undoubtedly 
made  by  men  engaged  in  the  operative 
departments  of  manufacture,  and  the 
working  of  machinery.  The  history  of  in- 
ventions confirms  this.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions have  not  hitherto  raised  the  re- 
putation of  the  artisan  for  inventiveness,  as 
they  were  expected  to  do.  We,  however, 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  these  exhibitions  are 
good  in  themselves — that  they  "will  have  the 
effect  intended  in  the  end — but  that  it  is  too 
early  to  expect  great  results  from  them  ;  and 
that  they  "wiU  require  to  be  continued,  and  to 
be  explained  to  the  operative  class,  until  that 
class  is  thoroughly  and  personally  intere.sted 
in  them.  This  is  certainly  not  the  case  at 
present.  This  will,  however,  come  in  due 
time.  As  yet  the  artisans  do  not  tmderstand 
how  great  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of 
displaying,  under  the  public  eye,  the  skill  and 
inventiveness  they  possess.  They  do  not  exactly 
understand  the  part  they  are  expected  to 
take,  or  what  the  public  require  to  see 
from  their  hands.  We  are  not  aware  that 
the  matter  has  been  sufiiciently  explained 
to  them.  Very  few  of  them  contribute  any 
object  of  industry  to  these  exhibitions  in 
question,  and  the  majority  of  those  who  do, 
send  examples  of  imitatory  ingenuity,  instead 
of  original  inventiveness.  Now  the  scope  of 
working-class  inventiveness  is  infinite.  They 
seem  never  to  have  looked  into  the  field  at 
all.  Nobody  has  opened  it  practicaUj'"  to 
their  -view.  Confined,  to  a  great  extent,  to  mere 
mechanical  operations,  caused  by  the  minute 
division  of  laboiu- — to  routine  and  monotonous 
employment — it  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  will  or  can  take  all  at  once  an  en- 
larged view  of  their  powers,  means,  and  op- 
portunities. To  look  beyond  themselves  into 
the  wide  world  of  progress,  and  elect  their 
next  step  of  advancement  and  distinction  is 
more  than  is  naturally  possible  to  them. 
Even  those  above  them  do  not  seem  to  see 
clearly  what  they  might  attempt,  and  our 
design  in  this  publication  is,  in  some  practical 
way,  to  assist  in  tliis  work. 

The  Glasgow  Industrial  Exhibition,  recently 
opened — indeed,  the  vei-y  last  which  has 
been  opened — is  equal  to  any  one  which  the 
public  has  seen.  The  choice  of  the  building, 
as  respects  situation  and  construction,  is  happy. 
The  managing  and  an-anging  committee  have 
acquitted  themselves  -with  marked  success. 
The  objects  of  art  contributed  as  loans  from 
private  museums  and  noblemen's  mansions — 
the  Queen  herself  is  a  contributor — constitute 
great  attractions.  When  the  works  of  inge- 
nuity there  are  estimated,  contributed  by 
artisans,  many  deserve  high  praise,  and  com- 
mand considerable  admiration.  But  when 
we  take  into  accoimt  how  distinguished 
Glasgow  is  for  the  intelligence  of  its  opera- 
tives, what  vast  ingenuity  and  resources  exist 
there,  lie  sleeping  there,  and  which  have  not 
been  awakened  to  interest  and  exertion — 
when  we  consider  what  Glasgow  can  do,  and 


see  all  it  has  done,  it  is  impossible  to  resist 
the  impression  that  these  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tions ai'e  as  yet  in  their  infancy,  and  that  the 
art  of  calling  out  the  inventiveness  of  that 
class  for  whom  they  are  designed  is  not  yet 
perfected.  It  might  be  said,  in  the  language 
of  Goethe,  as  rendered  by  EUiott,  abating  a 
little  the  rigour  of  his  terms — 

"  llow  like  a  stitLy  is  this  land  ! 

And  men  lie  on  it  like  good  metal 
Long  hammer'd  by  a  skill-less  hand ! 
But  will  such  thumping  make  a  kettle  V' 


Union  amongst  Ploughmen. 

BY  THE  EF.V.  DR.   BEOG. 

The  plouglunen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  espe- 
cially if  we  couple  vrith  them  the  agricultural 
labourers,  form  by  far  the  most  numerous  dasa 
of  working  men.  It  may  also  be  said  with  truth 
that  they  are  the  class  of  men  whose  social  pro- 
gress and  elevation  has  made  least  advance  of 
late  years.  This  one  fact  seems  to  demonstrate 
that  mere  numbers  or  importance  -will  not  com- 
mand influence,  apart  from  combined  efforts  in 
the  dii-ection  of  self-elevation.  It  has  often  been 
doubted  whether  it  was  possible  for  ploughmen 
and  agricultural  labourers  to  combine,  and  adopt 
measui-es  for  their  self-elevation ;  and  it  may,  no 
doubt,  be  admitted,  that  with  men  so  -widely 
scattered,  often  so  ignorant,  and  hitherto,  as  a 
general  rule,  so  dependent,  combination  is  pecu- 
liarly difficult.  But  the  fact,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  only  class  of  working  men  in  the  king- 
dom who  have  hitherto  neglected  all  schemes  of 
combined  action  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  class — 
numerous  and  important  as  it  is — subjected  to 
the  greatest  social  neglect,  and  left,  as  a  whole, 
most  hopelessly  behind  in  the  march  of  material 
progress,  seems  to  proclaim  -with  trumpet  tongue 
the  old  maxim  of  O'Connell — 

"  "WTio  would  be  free 
Themselves  must  strike  tlie  blo-w." 

If  their  combination  is  only  for  the  pui-pose  of 
secui-ing  righteous  and  reasonable  objects,  is  con- 
ducted in  a  becoming  spirit,  and  by  the  use  of 
la"wful  means,  we  beUeve  that  nothing  can  be 
more  fair  or  Important  for  themselves,  as  weU  as 
for  the  general  community.  The  elevation  of  a 
class  of  the  people  so  numerous  and  important — 
the  underpropping  thus,  in  a  sense,  of  the  whole 
basis  of  the  social  fabric — is  a  matter  of  the  last 
importance  to  all,  but  especially  to  the  landlords 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  We  are  well  aware  that 
a  different  opinion  prevails  in  certain  quarters. 
If  the  work  can  only  be  done  at  the  cheapest 
rate,  no  matter  though  the  sturdy,  educated  Saxon 
is  expelled  to  make  way  for  the  more  ignorant 
and  lawless  Celt,  it  is  supposed  by  some  that  an 
important  object  is  gained.  But  this  is  obviously 
a  short-sighted  view,  as  time  ^"ill  prove.  The 
stability  of  property,  as  well  as  the  progress  of 
agriculture,  and,  idtimately,  even  the  increase 
and  regular  payment  of  ■  rents,  must  have  the 
closest  connection  "with  the  existence  of  an  en- 
lightened, contented,  and  well-conditioned  labour- 
ing population ;  whilst 

"  HI  far^s  the  land  to  hastening  ilia  a  prey, 
-Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

Holding  these  views,  we  have  contemplated 
-svith  no  little  interest  the  formation  of  what  is 
rather  a  new  thing — namely,  a  "  Mid-Lothian  Farm 
Servants'  Protection  Society."  It  has  long  been 
notorious  that  the  state  of  the  farm  labom-ers  in 
the  richest  districts  of  Scotland  bore  no  fair 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  rents,  the  houses  of 
the  farmers,  or  even  to  the  ample  and  almost 
splendid  accommodation  afforded  to  all  kinds  of 
cattle.  Some  of  the  farmers  and  landlords  them- 
selves have  nobly  advocated  a  better  state  of 
things,  and  progress  in  this  direction  has  of  late 
yeai-s  taken  place;  but  this  progress  has,  upon 
the  whole,  been  only  partial,  fitful,  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  formation  of  a  regular  association 
amongst  the  men  themselves  will  not  only,  in  all 
probability,  give  steadiness  and  unity  to  the 
march  of  progress,  but  -will  create  a  rallying  point 
for  the  farm  labourers  in  some  other  districts, 
who  have  stUl  greater  grievances  of  which  to 
complain.  The  foDowiug  are  the  facts  which 
have  already  transpired.  A  meeting  of  farm- 
servants  from  districts  in  the  vicinity  of  -Edin- 
burgh was  recently  held  in  the  Hall  at  Slateford, 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  as  to  the  propriety 
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of  establishing  a  Protection  Society,  and  of  re- 
questing theii-  masters  to  grant  them  an  increase 
of  wages.  There  was  a  very  large  attendance, 
and  Mr.  James  Thomson  was  called  to  the  chair. 
A  proposed  basis  of  association  was  read,  from 
which  it  appeared  that  the  main  object  of  the 
contemplated  union  was  to  secure,  if  possible, 
fifteen  shillinga  a  week  of  wages,  to  be  paid 
fortnightly  —  a  very  reasonable  proposal,  one 
would  suppose,  in  the  present  state  of  the  labour 
market — although  the  men  were  evidently  awaxe 
that  labour,  like  every  other  commodity,  must,  to 
some  extent,  vary  in  value,  according  to  the  actual 
state  of  demand  and  supply.  The  meeting  was 
then  addressed  by  a  working  man  from  Edin- 
burgh, and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  presenting 
his  speech  to  our  readers  as  an  admirable  speci- 
men alike  of  shrewd  sense  and  right  feeling. 

Mr.  CoLviLLE,  mason,  Edinburgh,  then  addressed  the 
meeting,  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  pro- 
ceeding cautiously  iu  the  mat- 
ter. In  his  opinion,  the  most 
judicious  course  would  be  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  draft  that  had  been 
submitted  before  coming  to  a 
definite  decision.  He  coim- 
eelled  the  farm-servants  to  per- 
severe in  their  efforts  to  better 
their  condition,  and  stated 
that  it  was  not  till  they  had 
agitated  for  about  thirty-five 
years  that  the  masons  were 
enabled  to  attain  the  position 
as  a  trade  which  they  now  oc- 
cupied. He  thought  that  the 
demands  of  the  farm-servants 
were  most  reasonable,  and  if 
they  urged  their  claims  in  a 
proper  spirit  and  with  energy, 
the  required  concessions  would 
no  doubt  be  made  by  the  mas- 
ters. Whatever  meetings  the 
men  might  hold  amongst  them- 
selves, they  should  never  try 
to  run  down  their  employers. 
Such  an  act  could  never  be 
expected  to  do  good  ;  but  it 
would  always  be  found  to  have 
an  opposite  effect.  They  should 
speak  well  of  their  masters, 
and  try  by  gentle  means  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  are  not 
wroug.  (Applause.)  Some 
would  be  disposed  to  go  in  for 
the  whole  thing  at  once  ;  but 
he  counselled  the  meeting  not 
to  follow  the  advice  of  these 
men,  for  if  they  did  so,  theu- 
movement  would  prove  a 
failure.  Neither  should  they 
hold  their  meetings  iu  public- 
houses,  but  when  they  had 
business  to  perform,  they 
should  do  it  in  a  schoolroom, 
or  a  hall,  or  some  equally 
convenient  place.  After  get- 
ting through  with  their  busi- 
ness, they  should  go  home  ; 
aud  if  they  did  this,  there 
was  not  the  least  doubt  that 
their  employers  and  the  pub- 
lic would  respect  them.  (Ap- 
plause.) He  would  recommend,  also,  the  formation  of 
a  sick  and  funeral  fund  to  act  iu  conjunction  with  the 
society.  His  reason  for  suggesting  that  was  that  such 
a  fund  would  not  only  benefit  the  members,  but  would 
be  a  great  means  of  making  them  pay  their  subscriptions, 
as,  by  not  doing  so,  they  would  lose  somethmg.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  society,  he  would  suggest  that 
each  employer  should  be  served  with  a  circular,  an- 
nouncing what  had  been  done.  He  advised  them  not 
to  put  forward  their  claims  till  they  were  sufficiently 
strong  and  xmited  to  do  so  with  a  fair  chance  of  success. 
That  such  a  movement  should  prove  a  failure  was  ten 
hundred  times  worse  than  if  it  had  never  been  com- 
menced at  all.  He  advised  the  farm-servants  to  strike 
only  as  a  last  expedient,  and  after  fair  means  had  been 
tried  without  success. 

The  meeting  then  agreed  to  form  themselves  into  a 
Protection  Society,  and  that  steps  be  taken  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  the  other  farm-servants  in  the  county,  rela- 
tive to  the  movement. 

I  Tlie  following  resolution  was  also  agreed  to : — 
That  a  society  should  be  formed,  having  for  its 
object  a  general  union  of  the  farm-servants,  not  only  iu 
the  county  of  Mid-Lothian,  but  throughout  Scotland, 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  better  feeling  between 
master  and  servant,  and  to  redress  as  far  as  possible  the 
grievances  to  which  farm-servants  have  been  so  long 
Bubjectedj  and  to  obtain  for  their  labour  the  highest 
rate  of  remuneration  that  the  state  of  the  market  may 
wamait  them  in  demanding.    It  was  further  resolved, 


that  ^MSe  this  meeting  had  taken  the  initiative,  mea- 
sures should  be  adopted  for  having  the  views  and  senti- 
ments of  the  other  farm-servants  in  this  county  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland  ascertained  on  the  subject.  A 
draft  of  the  proposed  roles  for  forming  the  farm-servants 
of  Mid-Lothian  into  a  society  was  submitted  to  the 
meeting,  and  remitted  to  a  committee  for  their  con- 
sideration, aud  to  report  their  views  thereon  at  next 
meeting,  and,  generally,  what  steps  ought  to  be  taken 
for  can-jiug  out  the  object  of  the  proposed  society  in 
other  parts  of  the  coimtry. 

The  following  announcement  will  indicate  the 
further  progress  which  has  already  been  made : — 

On  the  24th  December,  tlie  committee  of  farm 
labourers,  appointed  at  the  general  meeting,  met  in 
Slatefoi"d  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  rules  for  a  Protection  Society  which  had  been 
proposed  by  their  agent.  The  rules  were  unanimously 
approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be  printed.  The  next 
meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  Davidson's  Mains,  on 
Thiu-sday  evening,  the  4th  inst..  at  nine  o'clock. 


importance  that  a  strong  public  opinion  should  be 
created  in  the  dii'ection  of  a  uniform  provision 
of  good  cottages  as  one  of  the  standing  universal 
aud  most  urgent  duties  of  all  the  owners  of  the 
soU.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  fix  upon  a  precise 
standard  according  to  which  these  cottages  should 
be  provided;  but  Mr.  George  Hope,  of  Fenton- 
barns — a  most  intelligent  East  Lothian  farmer — 
has  suggested  that  the  minimum  accommodation 
necessary  for  farm-servants,  ought  to  be  two  cot-  i 
tages  for  each  plough  required  on  a  farm — in 
other  words,  one  for  the  ploughman,  and  another 
to  provide  for  the  necessary  additional  agri- 
cultural labom'ers.  These  cottages,  of  course, 
should  at  least  contain  two  rooms  and  a  kitchen 
each,  and  each  cottage  should  have  at  least  a  rood 
of  land  as  a  garden.  Such  an  arrangement  might 
be  expected  to  issue  in  great  good  to  the  whole 
community — especially  to  the  higher  classes — 
whilst  it  would  impose  very  little  real  burden  upon 
the  landlords.  It  would, 
moreover,  in  our  opinion, 
afford  a  definite,  legiti- 
mate, and  most  important 
object  for  the  struggles  of 
a  Ploughman's  Protection 
Society,  and  we  venture 
strongly  to  recommend  it 
accordingly.  How  neces- 
sary it  is  that  some  de- 
termined eflFort  should  be 
made  to  secure  such  an 
object,  we  shall  probably 
illustrate  iu  some  succeed- 
ing papers,  besides  giving 
some  information  in  regard 
to  struggles  in  this  direc- 
tion which  have  already 
taken  place. 


Thomas  Carlyle. 


THOMAS    CAELVLE. 

(By  permission, /rom  a  PitotPijrflp7i  by  ^fessi-s.  ira(».iji5.) 

There  are  some  peculiarities  connected  with 
this  movement  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  our 
readers.  It  is  well  that  its  objects  are  few  and 
cleaaly  defined.  But  there  is  one  left  out  which, 
in  our  opinion,  is  most  closely  connected  with  the 
social  elevation  of  the  whole  class  of  ploughmen 
and  agricultural  labourers,  and  which  we  are  con- 
fident could  be  most  effectually  secured  by  a 
steady  agitation  of  the  kind  inaugurated — viz.,  a 
uniform  supply  of  good  cottages  and  gardens  in 
connection  with  every  farm,  to  be  as  much  a 
regulax  part  of  the  farm-buildings  as  the  farmer's 
hotise  and  the  stables,  and  other  necessary  accom- 
modation. Considering  the  question  of  the  social 
elevation  of  agricultural  labourers  on  the  range  of 
the  kingdom,  this  is,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  greatest 
desideratum.  It  has  the  most  direct  bearing  on  the 
comfort  of  the  men ;  and  it  is  a  want,  the  absence 
of  which  nothing  can  supply.  It  is  a  necessity, 
moreover,  which  only  the  landlords  of  the  king- 
dom have  the  power  to  meet.  Men  in  cities  can 
do  much  towards  securing  comfortable  dwellings 
for  themselves;  indeed,  if  certain  existing  ob- 
stacles were  removed,  they  can  by  combination 
solve  the  whole  of  this  vast  problem.  But  plough- 
men are  nearly  quite  helpless.  They  must  take 
such  accommodation  as  exists,  or  as  the  landlords 
choose  to  provide,  and  therefore  it  is  of  the  utmost 


"  All  labour   is   sacred " 
is    our   chosen    motto — a 
text  on  which  many  a  dis- 
course might  be  founded. 
It  is  one  of    those  preg- 
nant sentences  in  which  a 
great  thinker  embodies  the 
secret   of   his   philosophy. 
Thomas     Carlyle,     whose 
words  they  are,  is  ^.he  man 
who,   in    this    geapratiou, 
has    preached    mZst    elo- 
quently on  the  claims   of 
great     "  doers  "     to     the 
world's    admiration.      His 
heroes  are  those  of  action 
— men  who,  either  as  law- 
givers, warriors,  poets,  or 
handicraftsmen,  have  used 
their  labour  as  a  means  of 
advancing  humanity ;  who 
have   held   their  work   to 
be  sacred,  the  performance 
of  a  duty  which  devolves 
on  strength.     Very  often 
Ilia  teachings  are  oracular,  couched  in  language 
almost  mystical ;  often,  too,  wise  men  doubt  the 
philosophy  which  is  occasionally  so  hard  and  cold. 
But  Carlyle  is  a  man  of  the  highest  mark,  and  in 
his   election  to  the  office  of   Eector  of   Glasgow 
University,   as   successor   to  Mr.   Gladstone,  his 
great  genius  has  been  fully  recognised. 

He  was  born  in  1795,  at  Ecclefechan,  a  little 
village  in  Dumfriesshii'e,  and  was  the  son  ef  a 
small  farmer.  When  fourteen  years  of  age  he 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  aud  re- 
mained there  for  seven  years.  After  teaching 
mathematics  at  a  school  in  Fifeshire  for  about 
two  years,  he  determined  to  devote  himself  to 
literature,  and  in  1823  commenced  his  literary 
career  by  several  able  articles  in  Brewster's 
Ediiitnirgh Eiicyclojp<Bdia,on  "Montesquieu,"  "Mon- 
taigne," "  Nelson,"  and  the  "  Two  Pitts."  Ha 
also  furnished  literary  notices  to  the  New  Edin- 
iurgh  Review.  In  the  same  year  he  completed  a 
translation  of  Legendre's  "  Geometry,"  to  which 
he  prefixied  an  Essay  on  "  Proportion,"  and  also 
published  his  translation  of  Goethe's  "Wilhelm 
Meister" — a  work  which  betrayed  a  direction  of 
reading  destined  to  influence  materially  his  future 
career.  On  the  completion  of  this  translation  be 
commenced  his  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  which  was  pub- 
lished by  instalmenta  in  the  London  Majcuiint, 
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then  sustained  by  the  talents  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt, 

Hood,  John  Scott,  and  Allan  Cunningham.  For 
Goethe  and  Schiller,  two  of  the  "  true  sovereign 
souls  of  German  literature,"  his  admiration  has 
ever  been  unbounded.  His  letters  to  Goethe  have 
appeared  in  the  poet's  pablislied  coiTespondence. 
In  one  of  tliem  we  find  a  graphic  description  of 
Carlyle's  local  habitation  and  mode  of  Ufe  at  that 
peiiod.  About  1825  he  married,  and  resided 
alternately  at  Arneley  Bank  and  Craigenputtook, 
a  little  estate  in  Dumfriesshire. 

In  this  secluded  spot,  with  a  moderate  store  of 
books  at  his  commaud,  an  occasional  contributor 
to  the  foreign  aud  other  reviews  of  the  day,  he 
remained  until  about  1830,  when  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  London,  and  commenced  the  publication, 
in  Fraser's  Magazins,  of  his  "  Sartor  Eesaitua." 
In  this  work  Mi-.  Carlylo  gave  evidence  of  much 
of  the  peculiar  power  which  characterises  his  more 
.  recent  works.  In  1837  he  published  "  The  French 
Kevolution,"  a  history  which  abounds  in  jjictures 
of  ti>e  most  vivid  and  graphic  description.  Two 
years  after  the  publication  of  this  work  appeared 
his  "Chai-tism,"  and  about  the  same  time  five 
volumes  of  his  "  Essays,"  collected,  for  the  most 
part,  from  periodical  publications.  In  1840  he 
deUvex-ed  a  series  of  lectui-es  on  "  Hero-worship," 
which  were  afterwards  published  in  a  collected 
form.  His  "J'ast  and  Present"  was  published 
in  1843.  In  1850  Mr.  Carlyle  favoured  the 
world  with  his  "  Latter-day  Pamphlets,"  essays 
suggested  by  the  convulsions  of  1848  —  an 
era  which  he  describes  as  "  one  of  the  most 
singular,  disastrous,  amazing,  and,  on  the  whole, 
humiliating  years  the  European  world  ever 
saw."  His  "  Life  of  John  Stirling "  has  been 
described  ae  "  one  of  the  flaest  biographies 
ever  written."  Mr.  Carlyle's  characteristic,  says 
one  of  his  admirers,  is  a  i-ugged  earnestness  of 
expression,  and  a  range  of  thought  widened  and 
deepened  by  his  acquaintance  with  the  writings 
of  the  great  German  thinkers.  In  1845  Mr. 
Carlyle  enriched  historical  literature  with  his 
great  work  entitled  "  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letters 
and  Speeches,  with  Elucidations,"  which  immedi- 
ately attracted  public  attention,  and  gave  him  a 
distinguished  place  among  the  historians  of  tlie 
age.  His  latest  work  is  the  "  Life  of  Frederick 
the  Great,"  a  very  brilliant  work,  but  unsatisfac- 
tory as  a  tribute  to  mere  strength  of  will,  un- 
accompanied by  conscience. 


T/ie  Temperance  Question : 

ITS    ECONOMIC    ASPECTS.*, 

■Words  have  their  histories,  and  economy  kas  a 
very  interesting  history  of  its  own.  It  appeared 
in  the  Greek  as  oi/i-on.imia,  and  was  transferred  to 
the  Latin  under  the  form  of  a'conomi'a;  its  significa- 
tion in  both  languages  being  pretty  similar — viz., 
the  regulation  of  hoi".sehold  'aifah'S,  and  provision 
for'  household  wants.  Passing  into  English,  it 
was  first  spelt  as  "  oeconomy,"  and  was  originally 
confined  to  the  classical  sense ;  but  afterwards  it 
shortened  its  letters  to  "  economy,"  and  enlarged 
its  meaning,  by  including  all  kinds  of  action  for 
securing  the  utmost  benefit  at  the  least  amount 
of  cost.  Economy  is  in  marketing  what  the 
straight  lino  is  in  mathematics,  and  as  Temper- 
ance is  the  wise  regulation  of  appetite,  economy 
is  the  wise  regulation  of  expenditure.  But  while 
the  old  meaning  has  been  extended,  it  has  so  far 
flavoured  the  new  word,  as  to  make  it  natural  to 
associate  ideas  of  economy  with  family  affairs. 
When  used  alone,  the  term  instinctively  calls  up 
a  domestic  scene,  with  the  foregroimd  of  a  careful 
father  and  thrifty  mother  uniting  theu'  best 
efforts  to  make  their  means  go  farthest  for  their 
own  and  their  children's  good. 

It  wiU  be  conceded  by  every  one  that  intemper- 
ance is  anti-economical;  for  it  consumes  present 
'  means,  and  forestalls,  or  cuts  off,  future  re- 
sour»6s.  It  eats  up  time,  health,  and  industry, 
and  thus  renders  either  saving  or  getting  a  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible  achievement.  The  Tem- 
perance question  is,  therefore,  of  necessity,  an 
economical  one,  and  every  inch  gained  from  in- 
temperance is,  in  effect,  an  inch  or  more  added  to 
the  territory  of  asatisfying  and  ennobling  economy. 
For  this  reason,  if'  for  no  other,  the  Temperance 
movement  should  command  the  esteem  and  good 
wishes  of  every  economist.  It  is  the  only  social 
organisation  that  has  exhibited  a  capacity  of 
p-appling  effectively  vrith  social  intemperance ; 
and  where  its  success  has  been  the  greatest — as,  for 

*  Continued  from  page  3. 


example,  in  Ireland,  during  the  Temperance  mis- 
sion of  Father  Mathew — the  economic  results 
were  not  among  the  least  remarkable  phenomena 
of  that  wonderful  revolution.  In  Waterford  alone, 
it  WiTs  estimated  that,  in  1842,  there  was  at  least 
iS100,000  worth  of  domestic  articles  in  the  cot- 
tages of  the  labouring  classes  beyond  the  value  of 
such  things  possessed  two  years  before,  besides  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  savings  banks  de- 
posits. Both  the  power  and  disposition  to 
economise  spring  up,  as  a  rule,  whenever  intem- 
perate habits  are  abandoned;  and  if,  as  computed 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bu»ton,  the  number  of  families 
cm'sed  by  intempei-ance  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  not  fewer  than  600,000,  who  can  set  bounds  to 
the  extension  of  economic  principles  aud  practices 
that  would  accompany  the  removal  of  this  mass 
of  intemperance,  or  any  considerable  portion  of 
it  ?  The  Temperance  question,  as  beai-ing  upon 
the  curse  of  intemperance,  is,  consequently,  en- 
titled to  the  sympathy  of  all  who  wish  the  sceptre 
of  economy  to  be  swayed  over  regions  now  en- 
slaved by  drunkenness  and  waste.  As  the  inebriate 
must  choose  between  intemperance  and  abstinence, 
every  economical  impulse  must  incline  us  to 
rejoice  in  the  success  of  the  agency  that  urges 
him  to  the  safe  alternative,  and  makes  its  adop- 
tion all  the  easier  by  the  force  of  example  and 
association. 

But  deducting  600,000  from  the  six  million 
families  of  the  British  isles,  there  are  upwards  of 
five  millions  left  whose  prospects  ai-e  not  be- 
clouded and  springs  of  happiness  poisoned  by  the 
gross  intemperance  of  their  principal  members. 
Shall  it  be  said  of  them  that  they  have  uo  interest 
in  the  economic  aspect  of  the  Temperance  ques- 
tion except  the  interest  they  may  benevolently 
take  in  the  reclamation  of  the  intemperate  ? 
That  is  an  interrogatory  which  the  advocates  of 
Temperance  would  answer  in  the  negative,  and 
they  have  a  right  to  be  calmly  and  dispassionately 
heard.  They  may  argue  that,  if  the  facts  and 
illustrations  of  our  first  paper  are  to  be  accepted, 
they  establish  a  connection  between  s(bstinence 
and  economy,  not  only  in  the  case  of  drankards, 
but  of  sober  persons,  individually  considered,  and 
therefore  of  individuals  joined  in  the  family  rela- 
tion. If  a  single  man  or  woman  cannot,  for  the 
reasons  there  assigned,  spend  much  or  little 
money  in  intoxicating  liquors,  in  accordance  wfth 
economical  principles,  it  follows  that  man-ied 
people  and  parents  cannot  do  so  either.  Alcoholic 
liquors  do  not  become  more  necessary  or  nutritive 
when  used  by  husbands  and  wives  than  when 
used  by  bachelors  and  spinsters ;  nor  can  heads 
of  households  pretend  to  more  spare  cash  than 
those  less  fortunate  folks  who  carry  theii-  families 
under  their  bonnets  or  their  hats.  The  proba- 
bilities run,  beyond  doubt,  in  the  contrary  direc- 
tion. Unmarried  persons  may  incur  expenses 
without  at  least  the  same  offence  .igainst  economic 
law  which  m^raed  persons  would  commit,  were 
simUai-  expenses  to  be  contracted  by  them.  A 
proper  provision  for  domestic  needs  is  a  para- 
mount obligation;  and  these  embrace  not  only 
present  necessaries  and  comforts,  but  such  a  prac- 
tical foresight  and  provident  an-angement  against 
contingencies  as  cannot  but  add  largely  to  the 
yearly  outgo.  There  are,  of  coiu-se,  thousands  of 
wealthy  men  to  whom  this  consideration  does  not 
offer  any  difficulty.  They  have  enough  and  to 
spare ;  and  after  making  suitable  provision  for 
their  families,  they  can  afford  a  good  round  ex- 
penditure on  the  simple  elegances  or  indulgences 
of  life.  Even  they,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are 
not  exempted  from  the  law  of  using  their  means 
rationally  and  usefully,  and  no  measm-e  of  riches 
can  ever  justify  extravagance  and  excess.  But  in 
all  communities  the  wealthy  are  the  few,  and 
among  "the  people"  the  cry  of  superabundant 
resom-ces  is  the  last  that  will  be  raised. 
Working  men's  wages,  which  vary  from  eight 
shillings  a  week  in  some  agricultural  pai-ts  to 
thi'ee  or  four  pounds  in  some  manufacturing 
trades,  never  permit,  economically,  of  a  syste- 
matic expenditure  for  ai'ticles  of  questionable 
or  tiifliug  utUity.  The  ai-tisan  has  a  right  to 
join  the  "  dulce  "  with  the  "  utile  " — the  comely 
and  comfortable  with  the  serviceable;  but  the 
"  utile "  must  be  his  first  study  and  his  last. 
The  question,  then,  to  be  submitted  is — Can 
domestic  economy  be  best  exemplified  by  the  use 
or  the  disuse  of  intoxicating  drinks  ?  'Where 
liquors  are  paid  for  in  small  sums,  or  at  frequent 
periods,  the  yearly  aggregate  would  often  astonish 
'were  it  added  up.  The  expenditure  of  a  family 
I  'in  such  drinks  moAj  be  so  minute  as  to  place  its 


annual  total  at  a  very  moderate  figure ;  but,  to 
bo  fair,  we  must  take  the  facts  as  they  present 
themselves  in  actual  life.  The  annual  erpendi- 
txire  of  each  family  in  Great  Britain  on  intoxi- 
cating liquors,  stating  an  average,  is  from  £,Vi 
to  ,£15 ;  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  without 
being  chargeable  with  intemperate  habits,  the 
outlay  in  many  working  men's .  families  is  con- 
sidci-ably  lai-ger.  The  late  Kev.  J.  Clay,  of 
Preston,  found  that  cut  of  ^£154  IGs.  e;uued 
weekly  by  131  hard-working  men  employed  by 
one  master,  .£34  15s.  wei-e  spent  in  drink — lii'-i 
per  cent.,  or  upwards  of  one-fifth  of  their  wages. 
The  common  fallacy,  which  makes  intemperance 
synonymous  with  intoxication,  and  it  alone, 
conceals  from  many  the  loss  they  and  their 
households  suffer  from  the  absorption  of  .a  large 
l)arl  of  theii'  wages  in  beer  and  si)ii'its.  Con- 
scious that  they  do  not  get  "drunk,"  they 
conceive  that  no  mischief  is  inflicted,  and  no 
wrong  sustained.  They  do  not  see  that  by 
placing  a  fifth  or  a  tenth  of  their  wages  in  "the 
jjublican's  hands  they  are  cramping  themselves, 
and  depriving  their  children  of  advantages  which 
'will  be  a  di-awback  to  them  as  long  as  they  Uve. 
A  few  pounds  a  year  woidd  make  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  way  of  a  sweeter  dwelling,  warmer 
clothes,  a  better  ediucation.  Ask  the  reason  why 
these  are  not  procm-ed,  and  the  answer  will  pro- 
bably be,  "  We  cannot  afford  them " — a  tnio 
but  incomplete  reply,  which,  were  it  faithfully 
amplified,  would  read  thus — "  We  cannot  afford 
them  while  we  buy  oui-  regular  (or  irregular) 
quantum  of  liquor."  If  other  evidence  were  re- 
quired that  domestic  economy  is  sacrificed  by 
very  much  of  the  di'inking  that  passes  for  mode- 
rate, and  is  really  far  removed  from  degrading 
intoxication,  it  is  furnished  by  the  experience  of 
men  wko  have  been  abstainers  for  years.  Some 
of  these  become  well-to-do,  and  their  better  for- 
tune is  sometimes,  but  not  always,  borne  with 
the  meekness  and  modesty  that  adoi-n  the  pros- 
perous career.  But  the  great  majority  of  Tem- 
perance members  in  the  middle  and  working 
classes  have  no  sui-prising  narratives  to  relate. 
They  say,  when  questioned,  that  without  spend- 
ing a  penny  in  di-ink,  they  find  it  enough  to  do 
to  make  home  comfortable,  discharge  husbands' 
and  parents'  duties,  pay  then-  way,  and  insure 
against  a  rainy  day.  This  testimony  is  ex- 
tremely valuable  as  bearing  on  the  problem  how 
domestic  economy  may  be  promoted  among 
society  at  large.  It  suggests  whether  getting 
rid  of  the  drink  is  a  preliminary  condition  that 
must  not  first  be  tried.  The  money  spent  in 
liquor  is  not  replaced  from  any  other  source, 
and  it  does  not  add  to  the  power  ef  earning  a 
larger  income.  To  say  the  least,  then,  it  is  de- 
sh-able  that  the  members  of  every  family  should 
take  eounsel  with  themselves  concerning  their 
accoimt  with  the  publican  and  the  wine  merchant 
— what  it  reaches  to,  and  •n'hat  it  offers  in  retui-n. 
There  is  an  Eastern  story  of  a  man  who  ruined  a 
rival  by  presenting  him  with  a  white  elephant — 
a  gift  which  etiquette  forbade  him  to  refuse,  and 
which  did  nothing  but  eat  up  his  owner's  stores ; 
and  if  the  economy  of  drinking  became  a  house- 
hold question,  many  heads  of  houses  might  dis- 
cover that  they  h-id  been  entertaining,  under 
another  name,  a  wee  white  elephant,  that  could 
not  be  too  soon  dismissed  from  under  the  family 
roof-tree. 


A  Word  on  Clocks. — Ingenious  men  of  all  ages, 
from  Archimedes,  200  years  B.C.,  to  Wallingl'ord,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  have  been 
cited  as  the  inventors  of  the  clock.  Tlie  fact  is,  tl)at 
the  clock,  like  almost  every  other  usi'fnl  im|ile:nent, 
gi-adually  grew  to  perfection  :  one  m.in  suggesleil  wlieel- 
work  ;  another  tlie  weight  for  maintaining  or  driving 
power  ;  another  the  balance  lor  regulating  the  expendi- 
ture of  that  power ;  another  the  dial  aud  hands ; 
another  the  .striking  parts,  and  so  on  ;  and,  at  last,  one 
man  combined  all  together  in  one  machine,  and  gained 
the  credit  of  making  the  first  clock.  "J'liis  man  appeal's 
to  have  been  one  Henry  de  Wick,  or  de  Vick,  who 
placed  a  clock  in  the  tower  of  the  palace  of  Charles  V., 
about  the  year  1364,  which  clock  is  the  most  ancient  of 
which  there  exists  any  particular  description.  The 
principles  upon  which  it  was  constructed  were  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  the  clocks  of  the  present 
day — that  is,  there  was  a  moving  power  and  a  regu- 
lating power.  The  moving  power  was  a  weight  hung  to 
a  cord,  wound  round  a  barrel  ;  the  unwinding  of  which, 
by  the  fall  of  the  weight,  gave  motion  to  a  train  of 
wheels  that  moved  the  hands  arlinnd  the  di,il.  The 
regulating  power  was  a  balance-wheel,  swinging  back- 
ward and  forward  after  the  manner  of  the  watch- 
balance,  so  familiar  to  us  all 
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Robert  Dalby  and  his  World  of 

Troubles.* 

A  BOOK  recently  published  illustrates  the  career 
and  capacity  of  "  a  child  of  the  people,"  as  the 
French  would  say,  better  than  any  book  which  has 
appeared  for  years  in  Enslaud.  "  It  is  entitled 
"Eobert  Dalby  and  his  World  of  Troubles."  His 
"world  of  troubles" — there  is  a  homely  Saxon 
sound  in  that  phrase  which  moves  the  sympathy 
of  comuion  men.  The  story  of  the  book  is  the 
story  of  a  youth  of  humble  station,  bom  on  the 
very  borders  of  panperdom,  who  becoraes  a 
draughtsman,  a  craftsman,  a  carver,  a  modeller, 
a  painter,  and,  what  implies  even  wider  know- 
ledge and  yet  more  devotion  to  art,  a  restorer  of 
old  paintings ;  and  finally  a  "  connoisseur."  The 
story  is  the  story  of  no  common  man,  and  told  in 
no  common  way.  It  has  humour  which  moves  to 
laughter,  and  pathos  which  moves  to  tears.  The 
laughter  is  genuine,  and  the  tears  fiow  rmbidden. 
Nor  ia  the  book  wanting  in  instruction,  such  as 
has  rarely  been  given  before  in  the  auTials  of  art 
literature,  animated  as  it  is  by  a  Bivine  senti- 
ment of  veneration  for  truth  and  excellence. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  of  genius  can  teU 
lis  own  story.  Often  dulness,  amounting  to  a 
disease,  is  epidemical  among  men  whose  lives  are 
eminent,  and  whose  pbwers  are  a  marvel.  There 
was  a  splendid  poem  in  Oliver  Cromwell's  life, 
but  it  never  got  into  type  until  Cariyle  placed  it 
there.  The  author  of  "  Eobert  Dalby"  is  an  excep- 
tion. His  story  has  a  naturalnc-ss  which  sur- 
passes invention.  His  "  world  of  troubles  "  of 
the  author  must  be  real,  we  take  it.  It  is  the 
history  of  a  workman  in  art  whose  pictures  of 
Enjrlish  life  and  incident  are  as  quaint  and 
amusing  as  any  Dutch  interior  ever  painted — as 
vivid,  without  the  vulgarity  peculiar  to  many  of 
those  celebrated  performances.  The  pen  of  the 
author  of  "  Eobert  Dalby "  is  as  clear  as  the 
pencU  of  Canaletto ;  and  in  every  page  there  is 
that  fervour  of  art  which  lends  life  and  lustre 
to  the  bewitching  pages  of  Euskin.  There  is 
no  experience  so  romantic  as  actual  experience, 
if  he  who  has  had  it  can  tell  the  story  of  it 
worthily.  Eobert  Dalby  tells  it  so.  There  is 
genius  in  a  pen  which  can  recount  an  humble 
story  in  words  to  which  the  reader  shall  prefer  to 
recur. 

In  the  course  of  events,  in  the  early  career  of  the 
hero  of  the  book,  Eobert  Dalby  passes  some  time 
at  a  charity  school,  and  rises  to  the  dignity  of 
monitor,  the  chief  distinction  being  that,  instead  of 
being  "  taught  and  flogged  gratis,"  he  teaches  and 
is  flogged  without  expense,  and  without  cause, 
also,  which  is  yet  more  vexatious.  To  the  duties 
of  monitor,  he  adds  those  of  an  errand-boy. 
He  is  living,  as  the  reader  will  see,  in  a  univer- 
sity town.  It  is  thus  that  the  author  tells  of  the 
difBculties  into  which  his  love  of  art  brought  him 
in  the  unhappy  days  when  he  was  me^enger  and 
monitor. 

THE  EEEAUD-BOyS  FLIGHT  TO   SCHOOL. 

In  addition  to  my  attendance  at  school,  I  soon  had 
also  other  duties  to  perform,  hardly  less  irksome.  For 
a  weekly  payment  of  one  shilling  and  3i\"pence,  I  became 
errand-boy  to  a  small  stationer,  thus  filling  up  every 
spare  moment  of  my  time  between  school-hours,  my 
dinner,  which  I  carried  in  my  pocket,  being  not  unfre- 
quently  eaten  as  I  passed  to  and  fro  to  the  colleges  with 
jBy  parcels  at  the  top  of  my  speed.  Among  my  master's 
regular  customers  wa.s  a  scholar  and  divine  -  a  fellow  on 
one  of  the  foundations,  who,  out  of  a  small  income, 
manai^ed  to  keep  a  mother  and  a  sister,  the  latter  as 
beautiful  as  an  angeL  Tins  gentleman  borrowed  ora- 
torios of  mymaster,  and  in  his  delightful  simplirity,  and 
without  design,  nian.iged  to  give  me  more  trouble  than 
almost  all  the  otiier  collegians  put  together.  Scarcely  a 
day  pa^ised,  without  my  liaWng  to  visit  this  poor  quiet 
schnl.ir.  There  was  one  luxury,  of  which  he  had  long 
wished  to  avail  himself  without  stiut.  His  position  as  a 
fellow  of  the  college  gave  him  the  privilege  of  using  the 
chapel  organ,  one  of  the  most  perfect  instruments  in  the 
world.  One  difficulty  only  stood  in  the  way  of  thus 
rendering  himself  perfectly  happy — that  was,  he  had 
seldom  the  means  of  engaging  any  one  to  blow  the 
bellows.  One  day,  whUe  discnsstng  this  difBcnlty,  his 
sister  cast  her  blue  eyes  upon  me  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  upon  me  the  impression  that  something  out  of  the 
common  way  was  uppermost  in  her  thoughts,  and  in 
which  I  myself  was  in  some  way  concerned.  A  small 
three-cornered  note  to  my  master  revealed  the  plot.  I 
was  selected  to  blow  the  organ  bellows  for  the  best  of 
brothers.     My  master,  with  his  usual  promjititude  and 
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liberality,  returned  an  immediate  answer,  placing  my 
b&st  endeavours  at  the  service  of  his  fair  corr^-ipondent. 
The  favourable  response  to  her  request  reached  the  lady, 
as  she  sat  with  her  brother  at  luncheon,  at  the  window 
of  a  dark  Gothic  room  overloo!»ing  the  college  gardens. 
Never  .?hall  I  forget  the  expression  of  that  face  :'  never 
did  [  feel  happier  than  in  thus  becoming  the  huntble 
means  of  making  happier  one  so  good  and  so  fair.  Only 
St.  Cecilia  herself  couKi  have  thanked  me  with  so  sweet 
a  grace,  as,  handing  me  some  fruit  from  the  table,  she 
requested  me  to  go  over  to  the  chapel  porch,  and  there 
await  their  coming. 

By  the  aid  of  a  stool,  I  contrived  to  reach  the  handle 
of  the  bellows,  and  after  a  little  practice  was  enabled  to 
perform  tolerably  weD  the  office  of  supplying  the  huge 
instrument  with  the  essential  element  of  wiiuL  Straight- 
way the  vaulted  roof  of  the  chapel  was  filled  with  sweet 
music,  and  a  soft  small  voice  rose  above  the  organ's 
swelling  tones.  The  joy  of  the  brother  and  sister  was 
complete.  It  was  a  day  in  June,  sunny  and  warm. 
The  gorgeous  stained-glass  windows  rained  down  a 
thousand  bright  and  variegated  tints  upon  the  tesselated 
chancel  floor,  and  lit  up,  as  with  an  unearthly  radiance, 
the  famous  altar-piece,  where  a  fair  woman  with  a  neck 
of  ivory,  flushed  face,  and  streaming  eyes,  knelt  at  a 
tomb  in  a  garden  of  roses.  It  was  the  Maiy  Magdalene, 
on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  as  she  appeared  in 
later  times  to  the  rapt  vision  of  an  old  Spanish  painter. 

The  singer  paused,  the  music  ceased,  and  the  lady  ap- 
peared, as  I  thought,  to  censure  me  for  my  inattention. 
The  picture  had  so  engrossed  my  thoughts  that  I  had 
unconsciously  faltered  in  my  indispensable  exertions  at 
the  bellows.  She,  however,  came  not  to  censure  but  to 
thank  me  for  the  skill  1  had  exhibited  on  the  occasion, 
and  to  further  arrange  for  another  day.  It  was  with 
surae  difnculty  that  I  aroused  myself  to  my  ordinary 
frame  of  mind,  for  the  old  picture  was  before  my  eyes 
and  in  my  thoughts.  Had  I  not  read,  even  then,  of 
poor  boys  becoming  great  painters,  and  of  their  being 
honoured  by  popes  and  emperors  ?  And  were  not  vague 
but  alluring  images  floating  in  my  brain  1  One  of  the 
conditions  of  art  eminence  was  mine  for  certain — I  was 
sufficiently  poor.  Gic/tto  himself  could  hardly  have 
started  better  in  the  matter  of  his  finances ;  for  at  the 
moment  of  which  I  am  speaking  I  was  not,  I  believe,  in 
possession  of  a  penny  piece. 

My  delightful  dream  of  old  masters  and  young  genius, 
in  the  oi-gan  loft,  was,  however,  suddenly  and  cruelly 
cut  short.  The  last  words  of  the  lady  had  scarcely 
ceased,  when  a  message  from  the  clock-tower  informed 
me  that  at  that  particular  moment  my  harsh  preceptor 
at  the  school  bad  taken  his  place  at  the  desk,  and  had 
commenced  calling  over  the  names  of  the  boys,  in  which, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  my  own  would  not  be  forgotten. 
A  tremor  ran  through  my  whole  frame,  and  well  it 
might.  It  was  a  terrible  moment  for  me.  One,  two ! 
The  clock  of  Saint  Margaret's  had  proclaimed  the  hour, 
and  out  of  the  forty  thousand  inhabitants  in  that  old 
city  not  one  could  be  found  to  dispute  the  accuracy  of 
that  quaint,  faithful  hendd  of  the  fleeting  moments. 
What  the  Horse  Guards  clock  is  to  the  metropolis,  St. 
Margaret's  was  to  Osenbndge.  The  fact  stared  me  in 
the  face  that  I  had  to  run,  almost  for  my  life,  nearly  two 
miles,  in  next  to  no  time  ;  and  desperate  as  I  was,  I 
made  the  attempt.  In  a  few  seconds  1  was  in  the  quad- 
rangle and  through  the  porch.  The  porter  just  opened 
his  drowsy  eyes,  as  I  passed  apparently  without  touching 
the  stones,  like  as  a  "  Moll  hem,"  all  legs  and  wings,* 
skims  over  the  moor  and  along  the  sedgy  shore  of  the 
silent  stream,  taking  many  turnings  and  windings,  but 
withal  travelling  with  desperate  haste,  out  of  sight 
before  the  sportsman  is  well  apprised  of  his  presence, 
much  less  Las  time  to  take  aim.  Vagabond  boys  in 
every  part  of  the  city  saw  distress  in  my  speed,  and  got 
in  my  way  ;  now  and  then  a  dog  would  rush  out  from 
some  entiy  or  door-step,  and  hang  impcdingly  on  my 
rear.  Onward,  however,  I  flew.  'The  streets  and  lanes 
were  narrow,  crooked,  and  dark ;  but  I  knew  every 
inch  of  ground,  I  might  say  every  stone,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  curves  and  angles  innumerable.  Twice  I  fell, 
and  scrambled  forward  as  I  got  up.  My  cap  with  the 
ted  tassel  in  one  hand,  my  task-book  ("The  Chief 
Truths  of  the  Christian  Religion")  in  the  other— on- 
ward I  still  ran.  Now  I  cast  my  eyes  up  at  the  clock 
of  some  ancient  tower,  of  which  there  were  several  ia 
my  route,  hopingly — despairingly.  Could  [  be  doing 
the  journey  in  no  tim^  ?  Would  the  minutes  stay  theii' 
unresting  course  that  I  might  still  escape  being  "  cut  m 
two  in  the  middle,"  or  "  flogged  nithin  an  inch  of  my 
life,"  as  the  case  might  be  ?  One  clock,  apparently  at  a 
stand-still,  encouraged  the  hope  which  another,  half  an 
hour  m  advance,  dashed  furiously  to  the  ground.  The 
cIoc'ks  spoke  no  comfort.  Breathless,  heated,  tired, 
hungiy,  terrified,  I  at  length  reached  that  dreadful 
place  of  martyrdom — the  school.  Four  steps^  a  long 
dark  passage,  I  am  in  the  bam  or  school-room.  Bams 
and  school-rooms  were  in  those  days  pretty  much  alike. 
Instead  of  the  chatter  which  usually  greeted  me  on  my 
entering  the  school,  all  was  stiU  and  silent  with  well- 
known  expectation.  As  I  opened  the  door,  a  barely  per- 
ceptible whi.sper,  a  noise  as  of  many  persons  breathing 
in  their  sleep,  fell  upon  my  ear  ;  and  there  the  school- 
master—the executioner,  the  ogre  to  whom  parents  used 
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to  hand  over  their  children  for  punishment — stood 
before  me,  or  rather,  I  stood  before  hira.  The  strap — 
the  dreaded  strap  !  a  yanl  long,  half  an  inch  thick, 
with  a  slit  in  the  end,  curved  high  in  the  air,  and,  with 
a  movement  rapid  as  forked  liglituiug,  descended  on  ray 
shoulders,  over  my  chfst,  across  my  wri  t-s  ;  hissing 
scorching,  blistering,  like  a  tnnguc  of  fire,  licking  ofi^  the 
flesh,  and  boiling  the  very  marrow  in  my  bones. 

On  leaving  school  some  three  Iiouls  after  imdeserved 
punishment  and  degradation,  poor  Bob,  wlio.se  own  ill- 
treatment  was  still  fresh  in  his  memory,  came  ami  pre- 
sented me  with  a  nest  of  young  bluckbinU,  which  he 
had  left  at  a  shop  near  the  school.  Such  were  the  only 
means  he  had  of  saying  that  he  sympithi.sed  with  me  as 
I  had  often  done  with  him  under  similar  circumstances. 

There  are  freshness  of  incident  in  this  chajter 
and  a  certain  felicity  of  variety — touches  both  of 
nature  and  art.  TTie  "Flight  to  School"  is  a 
picture  likely  to  live  in  t'ne  memory.  Other 
chapters  of  simpler  construction  are  more  remai-k- 
able  for  quaint,  Saxon  directness  of  expression. 
In  chapters  entitled  the  '•  Picture  Magazine  "  and 
the  "  Caricature,"  the  author  recoimts  experiences 
which  have  occurred  to  many,  and  have  been  told 
by  few.  The  "Order  for  the  Hangman"  is  a 
chapter  of  terror  without  morbidity.  Few  readers 
will  have  sarmised  the  traditions  of  murder  visibly 
LUustrated  in  a  country  rope-maker's  shed.  There 
is  material  for  many  stories  in  Eobert  Dalby. 
The  later  chapters  are  the  adventures  of  an  artist, 
in  which  the  varied  education  of  a  connoisseur  is 
traced  step  by  step,  in  a  way  that  makes  the  book 
aji  addition  to  the  literature  of  art-education. 


ELECTEO-METALLITEGT. 

MB.  WEIL'S  DIPB0VEMENT3. 
The  baths  employed  for  depositing  metals  upon  each 
other  are  salts  or  metallic  oxides  held  in  alkaline, 
sodaic,  or  potassic  solution,  either,  as  is  most  frequently 
the  case,  by  means  of  organic  matters,  such  as  tartaric 
acid,  glycerine,  albumen,  or  any  other  substance  that 
will  prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  oxide  by  the  fixed 
alkali,  or  by  an  excess  of  the  fixed  al'ivali  itself. 

The  inventor  effects  the  metallic  coatings  by  means  of 
these  baths,  according  to  the  different  cases,  either  with 
or  without  coutact  and  concurrence  of  the  zinc  or 
metallic  lead,  at  the  ordinaiy  temperature,  or  at  a  tem- 
perature more  or  less  elevated. 

By  means  of  immersion  in  baths  of  similar  composi- 
tion we  can  also  colour  in  different  tints,  and  bronze  at 
pleasure,  the  metals  previously  coated  with  copper. 

Mr.  WeU  attaches  most  practical  importan'*e  to  his 
processes  of  brouzing  and  coppering  iron  and  steel, 
seeing  that  by  means  of  the  processes  now  in  use  we 
not  only  do  not  obtain  sudicient  adherence,  but  we  are 
also  obliged  to  cover  these  metals  previously  wit'n 
several  coats  of  foreign  substances,  conductors  of  elec- 
tricity, before  submitting  them  to  the  action  of  the 
battery  and  sulphate  of  copper. 

Iron  and  steel  are  not  only  coated  with  copper  by 
Mr.  Weil's  processes  with  a  cliaracteristic  solidity  which 
admits  of  their  being  readily  distinguished  from  the 
same  metals  coppered  and  bronzed  by  methods  in  use, 
but  he  can  also  vary  at  will  the  colours  of  them  all,  and 
produce  a  series  of  results  hitherto  unattainable. 

He  can  also,  by  the  means  described,  apply  silver, 
nickel,  &c.,  to  iron  and  steel  coppered  by  the  processes 
now  under  consideration.  They  are  susceptible  of  a 
great  number  of  useful  applications  in  the  arts  of  tht 
most  interesting  kind,  which  the  inventor  has  particu- 
larly studied,  but  which  are  too  numerous  to  be  enu- 
merated here.  Articles  in  iron  and  steel  thus  copper?  1 
or  bronzed  will,  if  sheltered  from  rain,  resist  aU  atrao-- 
pheric  agents  at  the  highest  temperature.  They  equally 
resist  water,  provided  they  be  wholly  immened  in  it. 

"For  the  same  objects  coppered  by  Jlr.  Weil's 
processts  to  equally  resist  rain — that  is  to  say,  tbB 
alternations  of  dryness  and  humidity,  and  sea  water — - 
a  greater  thickness  is  given  to  the  coating  of  copper, 
either  in  the  electro-bath,  that  is,  by  means  of  the 
battery  and  an  acidulated  solution  of  copper,  or  by  th& 
battery,  and  special  solutions  prepared  by  the  inveutor. 
The  adherence  of  the  copper  to  the  iron  and  steel 
treated  by  Mr.  Weil's  method  being  complete  aud  per- 
fect, a  supplementary  thickness  of  a  fraction  of  a  n:illi- 
metre  given  by  the  battery  is  fully  surticient.  Articles 
thus  treated,  while  faithfully  reproducing  the  most 
delicate  details  of  an  omameuted  work,  possess  all  the 
solidity  desired. 

The  process  therefore  gives  at  the  same  time  a  very 
considerable  economy  and  marked  advantages  over  the 
processes  now  in  use. 

In  conclusion,  the  inventor  quotes  a  fact,  which,  in  a 
theoretical  point  of  view  especially,  presents  some  in- 
terest. Mr.  WeU  has  found  that  scraped  copper  becomes 
covered  with  an  adherent  coating  of  zinc  by  the  contact 
of  the  metalhc  zinc  itself,  in  a  concentrated  solution  of 
caustic  soda  or  potassa.  This  zincing  takes  plaie  im- 
mediately ui>on  warming  the  bath  from  170°  to  212* 
Fahr.  If  cold,  it  takes  place  only  at  the  end  of  a 
variable  space  of  time,  according  to  the  alkalinity  of 
the  bath,  and  then  only  incomplet«l/. 
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Art  and  Handicraft. 

ni.— THE  PEIMAKY  WANTS  OP  THE  MANUPAC- 
TUEEK   AS  A   DIRECTOR. 

HE  position  of  the  manufac- 
turer  in  the   matter  of  art 
as  applied  to  industrial  pro- 
ductions, has  not  been   an 
enviable  one  for  many  years 
past.     A  growing   desire  on 
the  part  of   the  public  for 
objects  of  utUity,  in  which 
certain  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples  of  taste    shoidd    be 
visible,    and   the  fact   that 
those   whose  business   it    is   to    stand    between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  public  either  could  not 
or  would  not  appreciate  the  efforts  to  meet  the 
demand,   or  who   pertinaciously  denied   that   it 
existed,  was  not  a  condition  of  things  calculated 
to  give  confidence  to  the  producer,  however  enter- 
prising, who  wished  in  all  sincerity  to  meet  the 
markets   of    the  world   in   the  ad- 
vanced condition  which  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  value  of  art,  as  an 
industrial  adjunct,  seemed  to  indi- 
cate.   The  huyer,  to  sell  again — that 
is,  the  wai'ehouseman  or  shopkeeper 
— would  not  buy  what  he  considered 
he  could  not  sell.     Habituated  for 
an  indefinite    period    to    have  the 
matter    pretty    much    in    his    own 
hands,  the  middle-man  got  it  into 
his  head  that  he  was  tae  true  arbiter 
of  public  taste,  and  therefore  what- 
ever he   said  was  good  and  beautiful,  must  'be  I 
good   and   beautiful,   and  in  the   most    perfect 
taste,  to  his  customers.     If,  as  frequently  hap- 
pened —  and,  imhappily,   one   has   to   say,  con-  j 
tinues  to  happen  stiU — the  customer  is  as  igno-  i 
rant  of   art   as   the    shopkeeper,  then   aU   goes  , 
well  for  the  Latter,  and  he  stOl  buys  his  uglies  and  j 
calls   them  leauties.      Mrs.    So-and-so,   the    rich  ! 
merchant's  wife,  buys  them  to-day  because  the 
Hon.  Mrs.  Dash  bought  the  same  things  yester- 
day, the  latter  having  bought  them  because  the  | 
Duchess  of   Fitz-Pashion  bought  them  the  day  t 
before,  under  the   assurance  of   the  seller   that  , 
they  were  "  positively  the  newest  things  out." 

Now,  aU  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  I 
the  question  of  true  art  or  design,  and  intelligent,  j 
Ijecause  artistic  execution ;  but,  unhappily,  it  has  j 
almost  everything  to  do  with  the  great  question  i 
of  what  the  manuf  actui'er  shall  make,  and,  conse-  [ 
quently,  -with  what  the  workman  shall  have  to  i 
execute  for  him. 

The  manufaotm'er,  then,  as  the  director  of  the 
execution  of  the  works  which  it  is  his  province  to 
supply  to  the  public,  through 
Ihe  shopkeeper,  is  often  help- 
lessly and  hopelessly  in  the 
hands  of  the  latter,  so  far  as 
any  adv.ance  of  taste  is  con- 
cerned. "When,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case — and  there  are, 
happily,  many  instances  of  this 
kind  of  independence,  and  they 
are  daily  growing  more  and 
more  .numerous — the  manufac- 
turer as  a  producer  can  study 
the  whole  question  for  himself. 
He  can  ask  liimself  the  ques- 
tion wliich  such  a  man  as  Josiah 
Wedgwood  asked  himself  in  the 
past  time,  and  Herbert  Minton 
and  others  have  asked  them- 
uelves  in  our  day — "'What  is 
it  that  will  best  lead  the  i>ublic 
to  better  appreciation  of  the 
really  beautiful  and  the  logically  tasteful  in  our 
industry  ? "  and  he  wUl  find  the  same  answer 
wliich^they  found — the  gradual  hut  sure  movement 
out  of  the  ugly  and  the  tasteless.  Not  by  a  sudden 
leap — not  by  violent  changes  in  the  habitual  order 
of  things,  but  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  the 
best  of  the  old  types,  until  the  time  comes  when 
they  are  improved  out  of  sight,  and  their  position 
taienby  new  forms,  new  styles;  the  basis  of  these 
designs  being  such  as  can  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated from  a  fixed  principle  of  action — all 
innovations  and  caprices  being  discarded,  as  incon- 
sistent with  a  manufactui-e  where  science  gives 
the  structm-e,  and  art  furnishes  the  adornment. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  manufacturer 
will  need  all  the  aids  which  soimd  instruction  can 
give  Hm,  quite  as  much  as  the  workman.   Indeed, 


if  he  is  to  keep  his  position  as  a  leader  and  di- 
rector, he  will  need  much  more :  for  that  which 
the  workman  has  to  deal  with  in  small  details, 
the  manufacturer  has  to  look  at  and  consider  as  a 
whole.  The  history  of  oiu'  most  successful  indus- 
tries is  full  of  proofs  how  much  of  the  national 
success  in  trade  and  manufactures  has  arisen  out 
of  the  painstaking  intelligence  with  which  indi- 
vidual manufactiu'ers  have  developed  some  distinct 
and  weU-matiu-ed  plan  of  action,  which,  in  a  few 
yeai's,  has  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the  special 
productions  on  which  such  a  man  has  been  engaged 
— the  impossible  of  yesterday  becoming,  unmistak- 
ably, not  only  the  possible,  but  the  actual  of  to-day. 
As  a  matter  of  coiu-se,  there  will  be  followers  as 
weU  as  leaders  in  the  arts,  as  in  everything  else. 
He  who  aspires  to  lead  should  fit  liimself  to  do  so, 
on  the  distinct  and  unassailable  basis  that  he 
knows  exactly  what  it  is  he  wishes,  hopes,  and 
really  intends  to  do,  and  goes  about  his  work  as 
if  the  doing  was  a  matter  quite  settled,  on  two 
distinct  points  at  least :  first,  that  it  is  the  right 
thing  to  do ;  secondly,  that  he  means  to  do  it. 


they  have  generally  contrived  to  do  them  mora 
haim  than  good.  If  a  man  cannot  appreciate  a 
principle,  he  had  better  not  meddle  with  it.  He 
may  deny  its  existence,  and  be  useful  even  in ' 
his  opposition,  if  the  principle  is  true.  Alfected 
belief  is  the  worst  form  of  infidelity  in  science 
and  art,  as  even  in  higher  things. 

GEOEaE  Wallis 


Let  the  mere  follower  take  his  course,  and  be 
content  to  keep  in  it.    His  business  is  to  go 


after  somebody  else.   As  only  cm-s  bai-k  at  people's 
heels,  let  such  be  content  simply  to  follow  when. 


rig.  3. 


where,  and  how  they  can.  Let  the  fashionable 
dealer  in  conventional  uglies  lead  them;  but, 
above  all  tilings,  let  them  refrain  from  opinions 
on  art,  or  taste,  or  beauty.  Let  them  stick  to  what 
will  "sell,"  as  the  perfection  of  the  industrial 
operations  in  which  they  aa-e  engaged :  they  can 
ignore  art  and  design  as  much  as  they  please; 
but  let  them  not  profane  either  by  quoting  them 
as  having  anything  to  do  with  their  productions. 
Let  art-schools  be  the  pestilent  heresy  in  manu- 
factures that  they  have  been  to  so  many  of  these 
people;  but  let  them  keep  away  from  them. 
Above  all,  let  them  be  honest  enough  not  to 
meddle  with  what  they  do  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand, and  to  avoid  taking  any  ehare  in  the 
management  of  such  institutions ;  for  experience 
has  proved  that,  either  accidentally  or  wilfully, 


Art  Designs 

FOR  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

NIELLO    VfORK. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  of  late  to 
revive  the  cmious  and  beautiful  art  of  niello, 
once  so  popular  in  Italy  and  other  countries. 
At  the  Exhibition  of  1862  several  specimens  were 
shown,  which  possessed  much  excellence,  although 
very  far  from  equalling  in  artistic  feeling  the 
productions  of  France  and  Italy.  There  are, 
however,  many  reasons  why  we  cannot  produce, 
at  the  present  day,  niellos  comparable  to  those 
with  which  FinigueiTa  has  enriched 
the  gallery  Degli  Uffizi  at  Florence. 
We  must  be  satisfied  with  imita- 
tions more  or  less  successful,  as  arti- 
cles of  trade.  In  tlus  respect  Russia 
holds  the  first  rank.  The  town  of 
Toula  is  the  centre  of  a  very  inter- 
esting and  important  manufacture 
of  niellos  in  silver,  and  particularly 
in  plathium,  consisting  principally 
of  snuff-boxes,  which  enjoy  a  well- 
merited  reputation. 

Niello  is  the  name  given,  in  Italy, 
to  a  compound  of  silver,  lead,  sidphur,  and  borax, 
melted  together.  When  cold  and  hardened,  it  is 
carefully  washed  and  reduced  to  grains  of  the  size 
of  the  finest  miUet-seed.  In  this  state  it  is  applied 
to  a  plate  of  engraved  metal,  which  fusion  causes 
to  flow  into  and  fill  up  the  lines  made  by  the 
graver.  The  plate  is  then  withdrawn  from  the 
furnace,  and  when  the  incrusting  matter  has 
become  solid  the  plate  is  scraped,  so  as  to  leave 
in  the  lines  the  quantity  of  nieUo  sufficient  to  fill 
them.  When  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  polished 
the  design  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
drawn  with  a  pen.  This  work,  preferably  executed 
on  silver,  has  a  very  pleasing  effect,  and  is  called 
Lavoro  di  Niello. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  niello,  about  the 
year  1460,  is  attributed  to  Maso  Fiuiguerra, 
a  goldsmith  of  Florence.  He  engraved  upon 
silver  plates  not  only  ojaiamental  designs,  but 
historical  and  mythological  scenes,  which  became 
really  pictm-es  when  nielloed.  These  works  con- 
tained the  gei-m  of  the  art  of  chalcography,  to 
which,  in  fact,  it  subsequently  gave  birth. 

After  putting  the  last  touches 
to  liis  engravings,  Finiguerra 
was  in  the  habit  of  taking  an 
impression  with  very  fine  clay. 
Upon  this  mould  he  afterwards 
poured  liquid  sulphur,  which 
gave  him  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  plate.  He  then  rubbed 
the  sulijhur-cast  vrith  a  mix- 
ture of  soot  and  oil,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  effect  of  his 
work.  A  sheet  of  paper — or  as 
others  say,  a  wet  rag — having 
accidentally  fallen  upon  this 
cast,  it  received  an  accm'ate 
impression  of  it,  which  gave 
the  artist  the  idea  of  midti- 
plying  these  copies,  and  thus 
the  art  of  engraving  on  metal 
was  created. 

This  discovery,  which  spread 
abroad  rapidly,  soon  cast  artistic  niello  into  the 
shade.  It  continued,  however,  to  receive  appli- 
cations on  a  large  scale;  for  those  are  real 
niellos,  the  designs  engraved  and  iucrusted  in 
mai-ble,  which  form  the  pavement  of  the  choir 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Sienna — nieUos  so  preciou.i, 
that  they  are  usually  covered  with  boards  to  pro- 
tect them,  which  are  removed  only  once  a  yeai-, 
and  even  that  rare  exposure  is  too  much  for  their 
complete  preservation. 

NieUo  was  known  to  the  ancients,  as  is  proved 
by  the  name  the  Greeks  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
Romans  called  it  Nigellum.  The  art  was  also 
practised  diuring  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the  manu- 
script of  HeracUus,  written  about  the  eighth 
century,  may  be  found  a  recipe,  probably  of  By- 
zantine origin,  for  preparing  niello.    The  treatise 
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on  the  arta,  by  the  monk  Theophilus,  translated 
by  Mr.  Hendi-ie,  contains  another  recipe. 

Very  remarkable  works  in  niello  are  scattered 
through  most  of  the  public  and  private  collec- 
tions of  Europe.  The  museums  of  London,  Paris, 
Madrid,  and  Turin,  contain  panoplies  of  rare  ex- 
cellence in  this  kind  of  work.  But  it  was  in  Italy 
especially,  at  the  date  of  the  Eenaissance,  that 
niello  took  a  character  which  raised  a  process 
more  or  less  mechanical  to  the  high  dignity  of 
an  art. 

Several  rings  ornamented  with  niello  work  have 
been  discovered  in  Lancashire,  bearing  the  follow- 
ing inscription  in  Anglo-Saxon : — "  I  belong  to 
^thred— Eam'ed  made  me."  Other  nieUos,  of 
English  and  foreign  fabrication,  are  celebrated — 
among  others,  an  altar  of  oriental  jasper,  with 
ornaments  in  nieUo  of  silver  gilt,  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  After  foi-ming  a  portion  of  the  treasui-e 
of  the  abbey  of  Avelscana,  it  became  the  property 
of  the  Bev.  Canon  Eock. 

Niello  work  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
our  skilled  artisans,  especially  those  who  handle 
the  graver.  There  are  numerous  branches  of 
trade  to  which  it  is  applicable — among  others,  to 
the  embellishment  of  silver  watch-cases,  to  silver 
snuff-boxes,  caskets,  presentation  plate,  &c. 

Our  woodcuts  (1,  2)  are  copied  from  a  niello- 
worked  box  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fig.  3  is  a 
beautifiil  specimen  of  arabesque  work,  in  which 
the  interlacings  are  extremely  complicated,  with- 
out producing  confusion.  It  is  a  pattern  of  good 
taste,  well  deserving  imitation. 


Things   Talked  About. 

— ♦ — 

The  administrators  of  the  Peabody  Fund  have  given  an 
aocoimt  of  their  stewardship.  It  is  proverbially  difficult 
to  please  everybody  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
mode  in  which  they  are  employing  so  large  a  fund  as 
£160,000  ivill  escape  cavil.  Some  dissatisfied  claimants 
and  projectors  there  are  sure  to  be  ;  but  we  think  that 
the  general  opinion  is  that  the  tru.itees  have  acted  wisely 
iu  selecting  the  erection  of  improved  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes  as  the  object  to  which  the  splendid 
donation  should  be  devoted.  Every  year  makes  the 
claims  of  the  working  classes  to  comfortable  homes,  near 
the  places  where  they  earn  their  bread,  more  urgent ; 
and  Mr.  Peabody  himself,  we  believe,  would  hardly 
wish  that  his  benevolence  should  have  another  result. 
The  trustees  have  already  expended  about  £85,000,  and 
for  that  they  have  to  show  the  buildings  at  Spitalfields, 
where  200  persons — say  forty  or  fifty  families — are  well 
housed ;  large  plots  of  land  for  similar  erections  at 
Chelsea,  Bermondsey,  Shadwell;  and  a  magnificent  block 
of  buildings,  divided  into  155  tenements,  at  Islington. 
The  tenants  belong  strictly  to  the  working  classes  ;  and 
it  is  pleasant  to  note  that  their  health  is  far  above  the 
average. 

A  society  h.is  just  been  established  in  the  Potteries, 
which  offers  an  attractive  prospectus.  It  will  be  well, 
however,  if  the  plan  be  carefully  examined  before  accept- 
ance ;  there  have  been  many  failures  in  the  same 
direction.  The  project  consists  of  an  Emigration  and 
Building  Society,  the  objects  of  which  are  defined  to  be 
"  the  removal  of  surplus  labour  by  emigration,  and  the 
erection  of  cottage  houses  on  freehold  land  at  home." 
There  is  nothing  novel  in  either  object ;  but  emigration 
schemes — notably  the  Wisconsin  project,  by  which  so 
many  were  deluded  some  eighteen  years  ago— have  so 
frequently  failed,  that,  as  we  have  said,  caution  is  neces- 
sary. However,  this  scheme  appears  to  be  more  feasible, 
as  no  settlement  of  emigrants  is  intended,  but  only  allot- 
ments of  £20,  for  emigration  purposes — the  recipient 
to  choose  bis  own  destination.  The  subscription  is 
sixpence  a  week,  and  the  annual  allotment  for  building 
purposes  to  forty  members  is  to  be  £10  each.  The 
prospectus  appears  to  require  re-consideration,  and  an 
examination  of  the  balance-sheets  of  the  best  conducted 
freehold  land  and  building  societies  woidd  be  of  service. 

A  very  interesting  movement  is  being  made  to  obtain 
for  the  north  of  London  a  museum  somewliat  similar  in 
character  to  the  South  Kensington  Exhibition,  though, 
of  course,  on  a  smaller  scale.  The  provisional  com- 
mittee suggest  that  the  proposed  museum  should  in- 
clude novel  and  practical  applications  of  science,  ex- 
amples of  the  arts  of  design  and  decoration,  technical  and 
inventive  industry,  and  illustrations  of  domestic  and  sani- 
tary economy  for  the  furtherance  of  health  and  comfort, 
with  a  view  of  aiding  working  men  and  their  families  to 
"turn  to  the  best  account  the  common  things  of  every- 
day life."  Need  we  say  that  we  wish  well  to  the  under- 
taking? 

How  frequently  we  read  of  fatal  accidents  to  men  em- 
ployed at  railway  stations  and  about  railway  work ! 
Some  are  no  doubt  due  to  the  carelessness  of  the  men 
themselves,  but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  better 
precautions  should  be  enforced  by  the  mauager.q  of  rail- 
way companies.  Plate-layers,  shunters,  and  porters  are 
frequent  victims  ;  and  one  form  of  accident — that  en- 
tailed by  the  train   starting  before  the   porter  who 


couples  the  engine  and  carriages  has  time  to  quit  the 
lines — has  been  several  times  reported  lately.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  visit  a  junction  station  without 
seeing  great  recklessness  in  this  matter,  a  recklessness 
which  strict  regulations  would  restrain. 

The  subject  of  raUway  servants  suggests  the  case  of 
the  men  employed  on  the  London  and  Blackwall  line, 
now  transferred  to  the  Great  Eastern  Company.  The 
men,  many  of  them  very  old  and  faithful  servants,  have 
been  discharged  at  a  moment's  notice.  Sm-ely  some 
compensation  for  the  sudden  loss  of  the  means  of  liveli- 
hood might  be  afforded.  It  is  a  bad  time  of  the  year 
for  poor  men  to  be  out  of  work. 

Greater  consideration  has  been  shown  by  the  London 
and  North-Western  Companj',  which  has  built  and 
opened  a  large  sewing  factory  at  Crewe,  where  the  im- 
employed  women  of  that  railway  town  may  find  remu- 
nerative employment. 

The  South  Staffordshire  iron  trade  is  diUl.  Very 
much  of  the  future  of  the  trade,  it  is  said,  depends  upon 
the  demand  from  America.  We  have  little  fear  that 
that  demand  will  materially  slacken. 

Iron  and  coal  are  so  nearly  allied,  that  we  turn  to 
notice  the  revival,  iu  the  columns  of  oiur  clever  and 
popidar  contemporary,  the  Daily  Telegraph,  of  the  old 
controversy  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  our  native 
supply  of  coal.  Whether  we  ought  to  stint  ourselves 
for  the  sake  of  posterity,  or  whether  we  should  leave 
posterity  to  take  care  of  itself,  trusting  to  the  yet  un- 
developed resources  of  science,  is  a  moot  question  in 
ethics,  which  we  shall  not  now  attempt  to  argue.  But 
one  or  two  facts  are  worth  noting.  Eighty-five  millions 
of  tons  are  annually  raised  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
demand  is  increasing  ;  so,  too,  is  the  price.  Yet  we 
have  been  told  that  the  South  Wales  coal-fields  alone 
could  supply  the  country  for  the  next  four  hundred 
years.  That  statement  was  contradicted  by  Sir  William 
Armstrong,  a  great  authority,  who  limited  the  supply 
from  all  our  co.al-fields  to  212  years ;  and  now  other 
scientific  investigators  tell  us  that  in  less  than  half 
that  period  there  will  not  be  a  scuttleful  left,  so  that 
our  grandchildren  may  see  the  time  when  England  will 
be  fireless. 

The  London  velvet  weavers,  who  earn  no  more  on  the 
average  than  lis.  a  week  (little  enough  that),  have  lately 
had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  wages,  to  the  extent  of 
12^-  per  cent.  That  seems  to  be  the  last  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back. 

A  workman  employed  at  the  Vauxhall  Glass-works, 
at  Liverpool,  has  been  brought  before  the  magistrates, 
charged  with  absenting  himself  from  his  work  without 
permission.  He  had  thereby  rendered  himself  liable, 
under  the  4th  George  IV.,  to  six  months'  imprisonment. 
He  was,  however,  in  consideration  of  his  good  character, 
and  an  expression  of  sincere  regret,  discharged  with  a 
reprimand,  upon  giving  his  recognisances  to  attend  to 
his  work.  Thousands  of  workmen,  we  ventiue  to  say, 
know  nothing  of  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  It  is 
rarely  put  into  operation,  but  it  is  as  well  its  provisions 
should  be  known. 

The  clothiers'  assistants  in  certain  busy  metropolitan 
neighbourhoods  are  very  reasonably  getting  tired  of 
Simday  work.  SIiops  for  the  sale  of  clothing  are  kept 
open  all  day  ;  and  the  necessity  of  a. change  of  system 
was  well  enforced  at  a  meeting  held  last  week  at  the 
Lambeth  Baths.  We  wish  their  efforts  at  emancipation 
every  success. 

Earl  Dudley  has  given  £5,000  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  arboretum  at  Worcester — a  ilne  pleasure-garden — 
in  order  that  it  may  become  the  property  of  the  city,  for 
the  recreation  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Hood,  of  Hetton  Hall,  Durham — one  of 
the  earliest  employers  and  friends  of  George  Stephen- 
son, an  improver  of  the  locomotive  engine,  and  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  working  man — recently  died,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  seventy-one. 

The  interesting  papers  read  before  the  late  congress 
at  Sheffield,  which  were  fully  published  in  the  journals 
at  the  time,  are  now  being  supplemented  iu  a  very 
instructive  and  agreeable  manner.  One  of  the  Sheffield 
journals  (the  Independent)  recently  offered  £24  for 
essays  by  working  men,  on  subjects  rising  out  of  the 
congressional  discussions.  The  results  are  now  showing 
themselves,  highly  favourable  to  the  industrial  order. 
Considerable  numbers  have  competed,  and  some  excellent 
essays  have  appeared.  Two  first  prizes  have  been 
awarded  to  a  grinder,  who  took  part  in  and  was  com- 
plimented at  the  Association's  last  meeting.  Two 
second  prizes  have  been  awarded,  one  to  a  blacksmith 
and  one  to  a  compositor.  A  principal  prize  has  also 
been  awarded  to  a  compositor,  while  the  second  place 
has  been  obtained  by  a  clerk  iu  a  file  warehouse.  These 
essays,  together  with  the  correspondence  they  elicit, 
form,  indirectly,  an  important  appendix  to  the  society's 
transactions  ;  and  while,  also,  they  arouse  latent  talent 
iu  some  of  our  better-class  artisans,  the  essays  place 
before  the  public  information  which  would  be  otherwise 
difficult  to  obtain.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  will  be  held  iu  Manchester.  We 
trust  the  working  classes  of  that  city  will  have  similar 
inducements  and  opportunities  for  displaying  their 
abiUties  and  informing  the  public  mind,  to  those  of 
which  the   Sheftield   artisans   are   now  availing  tliem- 
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WAGES. 

The  TiIraEES  op  North  Staitordshire. — A  recent 
application  for  an  increase  of  wages  from  the  miners  in 
the  employ  of  Earl  Granville,  was  brought  before  the 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Coal  and 
Ironmasters'  Association  at  St  ke-on-Trent  on  Thursday, 
the  4th  inst.,  when  it  was  decided,  on  account  of  the 
improved  state  of  the  coal  market,  to  advance  the 
wages  of  colliers  and  ironstone  miners  throughout  the 
district  from  3s.  6d.  to  3s.  9d.  a  day. 

Chaiemakers. — A  meeting  of  masters  and  journey" 
men  in  the  above  trade  was  held  on  the  9th  inst.  at  the 
Albion  Hall,  London  Wall,  to  discuss  the  question  of  a 
rise  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  present  rate  of  wages  re- 
qiiired  by  the  oper.atives.  Delegates  representing  900 
men  were  present,  and  about  thirty  of  the  leading  em- 
ployers in  the  trade.  Mr.  M'Donald,  an  operative,  took 
the  chair.  He  detailed  the  reasons  whiqh  had  induced 
the  men  to  request  the  advance,  and  hoped  the  em- 
ployers would  be  prepared  as  a  body  to  concede  the 
advance  by  the  first  week  in  February.  Mr.  Lewis,  an 
operative,  desired  to  assure  the  employers  they  were 
actuated  by  no  aggressive  feeling  towards  them,  and 
were  open  to  receive  any  fair  and  reasonable  proposal. 
Their  desire  was  to  meet  the  employers  in  the  most 
liberal  spirit ;  but  there  must  be  a  rise  in  wages,  the 
present  rate  not  being  suificiently  remunerative  for  a 
skilled  workman.  Several  other  workmen  having  spoken 
to  the  same  effect,  Mr.  T.  Turner,  on  the  part  of  the 
employers,  said  he  attended  the  meeting  with  much 
pleasure,  to  discuss  the  matter  in  an  amicable  spirit. 
He  and  other  employers  were  present  that  evening  to 
hear  from  the  men  themselves  a  statement  of  their 
grievances  ;  and  although  they  were  not  prepared 
to  give  a  definite  reply  that  evening,  they  were  willing 
to  give  a  promise  that  a  general  meeting  of  the  em- 
ployers should  be  very  shortly  held,  when  the  whole 
question  should  be  fully  discussed,  with  an  anxious 
desire,  if  possible,  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  men.  He 
must  remind  the  meeting,  however,  that  the  large 
wholesale  houses  in  the  trade  would  have  a  voice  in  the 
matter,  and  he  believed  they  were  generally  averse  to 
the  movement.  The  discussion  was  continued  for  a 
considerable  time  in  a  most  friendly  spirit,  and  it  was 
ultimately  resolved  by  the  employers  that  they  would 
obtain  the  opinion  of  the  trade  between  the  present  time 
and  the  first  Tuesday  in  February,  and  communicate 
its  decision  to  the  delegates  of  the  workmen  on  that 
date.  Although  the  men  seemed  determined  to  adhere 
to  their  demand  of  ten  per  cent,  advance,  there  was  a 
general  wish  to  avoid  a  strike. 

CLUBS. 
It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  since  the 
establishing  of  the  Netting  Hill  Workmen's  Club,  by 
that  zealous  and  philanthropic  lady,  Mrs.  Bayly,  wife  of 
Captain  Bayly,  of  Barnet,  it  has  produced  the  most 
gratifying  residts,  both  as  regards  commercial  success 
and  social  improvement.  The  hall  and  reading-rooms 
are  always  open  to  the  workmen  and  youths  residing  in 
or  about  the  neighbourhood,  who  repair  there  of  an 
evening  and  enjoy  themselves  with  innocent  and  whole- 
some recreation  and  amusement.  The  library  is  well 
supplied  with  periodical  and  magazine  literature,  as  well 
as  with  works  of  a  more  philosophical  and  deeper  im- 
port, whilst  "  Penny  Readings,"  given  each  Friday 
evening,  contribute  greatly  to  the  improvement  and 
instruction  of  those  attending.  Nor  are  lectures  wanting 
to  fill  up  the  deeply  interesting  programme  of  this 
valuable  institution.  On  Tuesday,  Jan.  9,  a  most  inte- 
resting and  valuable  lecture  was  delivered  in  St.  James's 
School-room,  in  connection  with  the  club,  by  Mr.  Gale, 
the  inventor,  on  the  means  by  which  powder  is  rendered 
non-explosive.  The  lecture  was  well  attended,  and  was 
presided  over  by  Mr.  W.  Saunders,  of  Plymouth,  who 
was  accompanied  on  the  platform  by  the  lecturer,  Mr. 
Gale,  Mr.  Parfit,  Captain  Bayly,  and  other  friends.  Mr. 
Saunders  having,  in  a  neat,  appropriate  speech,  intro- 
duced Mr.  Gale  to  the  audience,  that  gentleman,  who 
is  totally  blind,  gave  a  lucid  explanation  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which  he  accidentally  discovered  the  in- 
gredient which,  if  mixed  with  powder,  would  render  it 
completely  harmless  and  non-explosive.  When  a  youth 
he  was  very  fond  of  making  up  and  of  letting  off  fire- 
works, but  his  pocket-money  not  being  sufficient  to 
piuchase  the  necessary  amount  of  powder  required  by 
him,'  be,  in  his  efforts  to  cause  the  powder  to  go  as  far  as 
possible,  discovered  that  the  substance  now  used  by 
him  completely  annihilated  the  explosive  power  of  the 
powder.  Mr.  Gale  then  made  some  deeply  interesting 
experiments  of  -tlie  same  nature  and  character  as  he  had 
done  before  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  during 
which  he  applied  heat  and  light  to  small  masses  of 
powder  without  procuring  the  least  explosive  effect. 
But  what  renders  this  discovery  the  more  invaluable 
is,  that  after  having  been  separated  from  the  substance 
which  for  the  time  being  rendered  it  non-explosive,  the 
powder  is  found  to  retaiu  all  its  explosive  properties, 
and  the  same  strength  it  had  previously  possessed.  The 
lecture  was  of  the  most  interesting  character,  and 
afiprded  a  large  amount  of  gratification  to  all  present. 
In  connection  with  the  club  are  several  local  clergjTnen 
who  extend  to  it  tlieir  patronage,  .ind  occasionally  lee- 
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hire  iir  rcail  I'nere,  among  whom  is  tl>e  respected  incum- 
bent of  St.  Marks,  Rev.  E.  Ken.bll,  M.A. ;  Kev.  W. 
All.en,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  Mr.  Dunn,  &c.  The  refreshment 
depRrttnelit,  under  the  suiierintenrlenceof  Mr.  Oilell,  the 
maiiaKer,  is  well  supplied,  and  affords  comfortable  and 
cheap  accomnioilalion. 

TllK  annual  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  All 
Souls"  Workin;;  Men's  Olnl.  and  Institute  was  held  at  the 
club-house,  78,  Crent  Titi'liHeld  Street,  on  Monday  even- 
ing ta.st,  and  wa-s  a<lj"Uined  to  tlie  22nd  instant.  The 
Rev.  E.  R.  Eardley  Wilinot  occupied  the  chair.  Hodgson 
Pratt,  Esq.,  W.  Thackeray  Marriott,  Esq.,  Mr.  Pock- 
linston,  visiting  ngent,  from  the  Working  Men's  Chib 
and  Institute  Union,  and  Mr.  Borrow,  honorary  secre- 
tary of  the  Camden  Tmvn  Club,  were  also  piesent. 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union.— The 
monthly  tca-mcetiug  of  secretaries  of  metropolitan  clubs 
held  by  the  above  society  took  place  on  the  4th  inst,, 
and  gave  rise,  as  usual,  to  a  very  useful  and  interesting 
discussion.  The  c'hair  was  taken  by  the  Rev.  H.  Solly, 
and  besides  various  representatives  of  Working  Men's 
Clubs,  Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  John  Bainbridge, 
niembei-s  of  the  council  of  the  Union,  were  present. 
The  first  point  discussed  was,  "What  are  the  Indis- 
pensable Elements  of  Success  in  a  Working  Men's  Club 
.ind  Institute?"  The  advantage  of  visits  from  persons 
in  a  higher  social  position,  and  having  more  leisure  time, 
culture,  and  acquaintance  with  business  than  working 
men  generally  possess,  was  unanimously  endorsed. 
Reference  was  made  by  three  or  four  speakers  to 
clubs  with  wldch  they  had  been  acquainted  or 
connected,  where  the  evils  from  which  clubs  so 
often  suffer  had  been— or,  in  other  cases,  evidently 
might  have  been — avoided,  if  one  or  two  gentle- 
men had  interested  themselves  in  the  affairs  of  the 
club.  As,  however,  the  discussion  was  cldefly  a  de- 
velopment and  confirmation  of  the  arguments  advanced 
in  the  letter  which  is  given  in  another  part  of  this 
journal,  we  pass  on  to  observe  that  the  next  essential 
element  of  success  referred  to  was  an  active  committee, 
the  members  of  which  not  only  provide  suitable  enter- 
tainments, classes,  &o.,  but  take  it  in  turns  to  play 
the  host,  and  make  the  members  comfortable  and 
happy.  A  third  requisite  mentioned,  of  course, 
Avas  good  premises,  in  a  suitable  locality  ;  and  a  fourth 
was  ellicient  attention  to  the  refreshment  department. 
Many  valuable  remarks  were  made  on  all  these  points, 
which  we  propose  embodying  in  a  series  of  sliort  pajiers 
uniier  their  respective  heads.  These  monthly  confer- 
ences have  .always  been  nseful  and  pleasant,  whether 
attended  by  many  or  few  ;  but  of  course  a  larger  amount 
of  experience  would  be  gained  if  each  nietrojTolitan  club 
comniiltee  would  take  care  that  some  one  of  its  mem- 
bers attended  on  each  occasion.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
such  member  should  be  the  secretary,  or  even  on  the 
committee.  The  meetings  are  quite  informal  and  un- 
affinial.  The  Cnuncil  of  the  Union  offer  a  ho,s|iitahle  wel- 
come, and  in  return  simjily  invite  the  communication  of 
such  facts  and  arguments  as  may  he  useful  to  the  per- 
sons p-esent,  and,  thiough  their  own  machinery,  to  clubs 
generally.  Thus,  no  formal  appointment  of  a  delegate 
or  representative  from  the  club  is  necessary.  All  that  is 
required  is  that  some  member  of  each  club,  possessing  a 
reasonable  amount  of  experience  in  connection  either 
with  the  club  he  comes  from,  or  any  other,  should  pre- 
sent him.^elf  (in  a  cheerful  frame  of  mind  if  possible — if 
not,  at  least  willing  to  be  cheered),  about  half-past  six 
p.m.  at  the  office  of  the  Union,  150,  Strand,  on  the 
night  fixed  for  the  meeting,  bringing  an  introduction 
from  the  secretary  or  committee,  should  he  not  be  the  one, 
or  belong  to  the"  other.  The  talking  part  of  the  busi- 
ne.ss  generally  commences  about  half-past  seven  ;  but  a 
late  cup  of  tea  (perhaps  of  that  quality  usually  con- 
nected with  the  head  of  the  family),  will  doubtless  be 
attainable  for  any  deserving,  but  tardy  olubbist,  as  late 
as  eight  o'clock.  Nobody,  however,  had  better  count 
on  such  indulgence — though  everybody  is  better  late 
than  never— but  let  us  have  the  pleasure  of  beholding 
them  in  time  for  a  suitalde  meal  all  together.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Feb.  1.  We 
would  strongly  recommend  our  friends  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  wherever  there  are  a  few  clubs  within  a 
"  speaking  distauce  "  of  each  other,  to  institute  similar 
pleasant  and  profitable  r(-imions  to  those  held  in  Lon- 
don. The  South  Staffordshire  Adult  Education  Society 
has  adopted  a  compiehensive  and  admirable  system  of 
perioilical  meetings  for  tlie  promoters  and  managers  of 
clubs,  iustitutes,  aud  niglit  schools.  The  Southern 
Counties  Adult  Education  Society,  the  District  Union 
of  Clubs  formed  recently  at  Winchester,  Newcastle,  and 
Manchester/ifs  well  as  that  whif-h  we  hope  soon  to  see 
formed  for  clubs  in  Yorkshire,  under  the  presidency  of 
Lord  Houghton,  might  all  adopt  measures  for  bringing 
representatives  of  clubs  and  institutes  together  for  a 
social  meeting  and  profitable  confab,  once  a  nioutli,  or 
once  a  quai-ter,  according  to  the  facilities  of  travelling 
in  the  district. 

We  beg  the  attention  of  all  Committees  and  Secre- 
taries of  Clubs  to  the  forms  to  be  filled  in  with  various 
particulars,  which  have  been  foi*warded  to  every  club 
with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  kingdom,  and 
ea/rnestly  reqviest  that  those  who  have  not  yet  returned 
them  will  kindly  do  so  on  or  before  the  15th,  or  as  soon 
after  as  may  be  convenient.  The  Council  are  desirous 
it  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  information 


requested  is  asked  for  simply  to  promote  the  success  of 
the  movement  generally,  aud  the  prosperity  of  individual 
clubs,  which  depends  to  so  great  an  extent  on  learning- 
the  experience  of  each  other,  and  mutually  gaining  a 
knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  elsewhere.  The  Union 
has  ahvays  disclaimed  the  slightest  idea  of  exercising 
any  kind  of  control  over  Working  Men's  Clubs  and 
Institutes,  whetlicr  affiliated  to  it  or  not.  It  has  neither 
the  right  nor  the  desire  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
their  management.  We  want  only  to  render  them  all 
as  much  service  as  may  be  in  our  power,  and  with  that 
Anew  invite  the  cordial  co-operation  of  their  managers 
and  promoters  in  eveiy  rank  and  district. 
CHESS  COMPETITION. 

The  Council  of  the  "  Working  Men's  Club  and  Insti- 
tute Union  "  having  offered  a  prize,  of  the  value  of  Two 
Guineas,  to  the  successful  competitors  at  a  chess  tourna- 
ment, to  take  place  some  evening  in  the  course  of  the 
month  of  February,  secretaries  of  clubs  are  requested  to 
send  in  the  names  of  intending  competitors  to  the  office, 
150,  Strand,  on  or  before  the  31st  of  January.  In 
accordance  with  the  terms  previously  announced,  they 
are  also  requested  to  give  to  tiiose  members  of  their 
clubs  who  intend  competing  certificates  that  they  have 
been  in  membership  for  not  less  than  six  months.  The 
competitors  will  be  divided  into  parties,  to  play  each 
one  game,  the  winners  afterwards  to  compete  successively 
with  each  other. 

EMIGRATION. 

Emigration  from  the  Clyde. — During  the  year 
ending  the  31st  December,  1S65,  there  have  been  15,277 
emigrants  dispatched  from  the  Clyde,  being  4,883  more 
tlian  the  number  who  sailed  in  1864.  Of  these,  10,033 
have  gone  to  the  United  States,  2,582  to  Canada,  1,510 
to  Queensland,  930  to  New  Zealand,  and  217  to  various 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


Co}'respo7i  dence. 

***  TTs  bTiqII  be  ?»«rpy  *<>  reccire  any  iit/ormaftOTi  0/  general 
mfcrest  /rom  Secretaries  0/  ^ocxeXi^^  Cluhs,  <»■  ItistitutionSy  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man,  La  Belle 
Sauvoge  Yard,  Ludgate  Rill,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  in  any  xcay  responsible  for  tli€ 
opinions  expressed  by  Co-iTcspondents. 

THE  "WORKING  CLASSES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Workixo  Man. 
Sir,— It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  take  this  opportunity  of 
thanking  you  for  the  production  of  such  a  journal  as 
the  Working  Man,  destined  to  be  the  medium  for  the 
thoughts  of  the  working  class  to  appear  before  the  public 
at  large — to  be  that  intellectual  field  'vvhere  those  that  may 
have  something  to  say  worth  listening  to  will  always  be 
sure  of  fiutling  a  space  for  their  words. 

It  has  been  traly  said  that  this  is  the  age  of  the  working 
man.  The  one  thing  that  has  hitherto  been  wrong  (which  I 
hope  and  beheve  your  paper  will  help  to  set  right),  is 
that  we  have  not  in  the  main  been  listening  to  the  voices  of 
the  working  class,  but— as  in  one  case  you  have  defined  it 
to  a  nicety— the  frothy  utterances  of  noisy  demagogues : 
not  that  I  would  include  all  those  working  men  who  have 
proved  themselves  able  and  clear  speakers  and  thinkers ; 
far  from  it.  StiD,  I  unhesitatingly  alfiim  that  the  majority 
of  those  who  have  assumed  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  trades, 
have  lamentably  failed  in  introducing  a  better  and  a  higher 
state  of  tlunsfs  than  those  where%vith  they  started. 

We  have  also  had  another  and  a  very  numerous  class — 
namely,  those  men  who,  seeing  that  the  workpeople  were 
becoming  a  vast  moving  power  in  society,  have  put  them- 
selves  forward  to  be  the  exponents  of  o\ir  thoughts  and 
aspirations,  claiming  to  represent  us,  while,  in  fact,  they 
have,  aud  still  continue  to  misrepresent  our  wish,  actions, 
and  intentions.  The  correspondent  in  yoiix  first  number 
gives  a  case  in  point.  Again,  some  have  come  forward, 
hke  the  poet  Cowper  describes— 

"  Whose  thoughts  contemplative  have  dwelt 
In  situations  that  they  never  felt — 
Start  up  sagacious,  cover'd  ^vith  the  dust 
Of  dreaming  study  and  pedantic  rust. 
And  prate  and  pi-cach  about  what  others  prove." 
Some  have  thought  to  patronise ;  there  they  have  snmmarily 
failed  :  we  are  too  shy  of  anything  that  savours  of  patron- 
age to  be  thus  caught.     It  is  as  well  that  it  is  so ;  we  are 
not  babies,  but  grown  up  men  and  women :  we  must  work 
our  own  redemption  if  we  ivish  it  to  be  enduring.     Hence, 
I  must  again  repeat  that  I  look  upon  your  paper  as  one  of 
the  best  steps  for  the  advaucemeut  of  the  working  class 
that  has  ever  been  proposed  or  earned  out. 

If  my  fellow- workmen  will  take  this  to  heart,  they  can 
greatly  add  to  its  usefulness  by  extending  its  circulation. 
This  can  easily  be  done.  I  will  give  an  example.  I  spoke 
to  several  of  my  own  trade  (stonemasons),  nnd  asked 
them  if  they  were  not  going  to  buy  the  Working  Man. 
This  led  them  to  ask  me  for  particulars,  which  I  gave, 
and  they  promised  to  buy  the  paper.  Well,  if  every  one  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  aim  of  t\\e  paper  will  try  to  get 
a  mate  to  purchase  it  likewise,  that  would  double  its  sale 
at  once. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  would  fain  press  upon  your 
notice  one  thing— viz.,  that,  though  it  is  well  known  that 
we  have  many  vices  and  follies,  it  is  as  well  kno^vn  that  we 
have  many  noble  natures.  Knowing  that,  I  hope  you  will 
deal  tenderly  with  the  men  and  women,  while  you  give  no 
quarter  to  vice,  follies,  and  crime  prevalent,  remembering 
that  we  are  not  all  iutcllectiTal  thinkers,  but  that  there  is 
a  vast  amount  of  dense  ignorance  amongst  us.  You  will, 
while  recognising  this,  strive  to  find  a  way  to  lift  our 
fellow-workmen  and  women  into  the  realms  of  reason  and 


knowledge.     To  make  your  work  effr-ctual  you   must  bo 

supported  by  the  intellect  of  the  working  class.      I  am, 

sir,  &c.,  L.  J.  H. 

27,  Brixham  Terrace,  Wandsworth  Eoad,  Lambeth,  S. 

SUNDAY    EVENINGS    FOE    THE    PEOPLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir,— I  noticed  the  other  day  in  the  Times  an  advertis*- 
nient  headed  as  above.  The  purport  of  the  advertisement 
is,  that  from  Sunday  evening  Jan.  7,  to  Sunday  evenin|f 
Feb.  11,  puhhc  discourses  will  be  delivered  in  St.  Martin's 
Hall,  that  selections  of  sacred  music  will  be  played  each 
evening,  and  tlmt  the  prices  of  admission  (by  ticket)  vary 
from  2s.  6d.  to  3d.     Back  seats  free. 

The  lectures  are  all  of  a  secular  character,  and  wiH  bo 
dehvered  by  men  eminently  qualified  for  the  task — such, 
for  instance,,  as  Professor  Huxley,  Sir  John  Bowiing,  Dr. 
Carpenter,  &c.  There  can  hardly  be  two  opinions  as  to 
the  popxilarity  which  will  attend  thesa  lectures,  and  n 
second  series  vnil  probably  follow  the  first.  But,  sir,  is  it 
very  Pharisaical  to  ask,  "  Is  it  right  such  lectures  should 
be  delivered  on  Sunday  evenings  ?"  The  time  when  they 
are  to  commence  is  7  o'clock,  or  during  the  time  Divine 
service  is  celebrated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land,  which  somewhat  jars  on  my  perhaps  over- 
sensitive mind.  Moreover,  the  scheme  is  an  affair  of  cash, 
after  all,  although  no  money  be  taken  on  the  Sunday.  And 
as  to  sacred  music  accompanying  secular  lectures,  that,  in 
plain  language,  is  but  a  subterfuge.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  name  of  no  reverend  gentleman  appears  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Some  clergymen  might  vary  the  entertainment 
by  giving  a  "  Reading  "  from  the  Poets,  but  I  hardly  think 
any  one  would  deem  it  consistent  with  his  calling  to  do  so- 
la fact,  there  is  no  need  that  these  discourses  should  take 
place  on  Sunday  at  all. 

The  above,  sir,  are  my  honest  opinions.  Tliey  may  not 
be  popular,  and  many  of  yoiu-  readei-s  may  take  exception 
to  them.  This  is,  however,  a  question  which  eminently 
concerns  working  men,  and  therefore  a  fit  topic  for  discrw- 
sion  in  yotir  columns.     I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Jan.  6,  1866.  A  Bookselleb's  Assistant. 

ARTISTIC  WORKMEN. 
To  tJic  Editor  of  the  Working  Mas, 
Sir, — Will  you  allow  me,  as  a  worlcing  man,  to  say  a  few 
words  respecting  the  unartistic  chai-acter  of  the  generality 
of  my  class  ?  In  your  article  on  "  Ti*ades  Unions:  their 
Limited  Sphere,"  you  say,  "  A  workman  should  bo  a  thinner 
and  an  artist."  I  think  there  are  very  few  skilled  workmen 
but  really  do  take  a  pride  in  their  work,  and  would  do  it 
in  a  far  more  artistic  manner  if  they  were  allowed ;  but 
they  are  not.  I  am  a  moulder,  and  in  the  shops  where  I 
have  worked  I  have  invariably  found  that  it  is  not  so  much 
the  artist  that  was  wanted  aa  mere  strength,  allied  with  a 
little  intelligence,  of  course.  That  man  who  could  do  the 
most  work,  just  sufficiently  good  enough  to  suit  the  re- 
quirements, was  valued  as  the  best  workman.  The  fore- 
man will  give  a  man  a  certain  job  to  do,  and  will,  perhaps, 
tell  him  how  to  do  it,  and  he  is  expected  to  do  it  that  way. 
The  workman  may  suggest  that  the  addition  of  such  a 
thing  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  him  ;  but  the  chances 
are  that  he  will  be  told,  sharply,  that  the  job  has  been  done 
before  without  the  aid  of  such  things,  and  must  be  done 
again.  I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  is  five  shops  out  of  every 
ten — ay,  five  out  of  six,  it  is  not  quality  but  quantity  that 
is  required;  "rough  and  ready  "is  the  word.  The  master 
urges  the  foreman  for  more  work,  and  the  foreman  stirs  np 
the  men.  Working  under  such  influences  as  these,  in  a 
shop  never  vmimpreguated  with  sulphur  and  smoke,  swelter- 
ing in  summer,  half-frozen  in  winter,  how  is  it  possible, 
Mr.  Editor,  that  men  should  take  such  an  interest  in  their 
work  as  you  and  Mr.  Eusldn  wish  ?  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, at  work  from  six  in  the  morning  imtil  ten,  eleven, 
aud  twelve  at  night.  Moulder. 


WHAT  BECAlilE  OF  THE  PIGS? 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sir, — Having  read  the  very  interesting  "  Story  of  a  Wood- 
Carver  at  St.  Paul's,"  in  your  first  number  of  the  Working 
Man,  I  feel,  as  no  doubt  many  of  your  readers  feel,  that  I 
should  like  to  -know  what  became  of  the  carved  sow  and 
pigs,  and  if  any  trace  of  them  now  remains. 

Yours  respectfully,  I». 

4,  Euctland  Street,  New  North  Eoad, 
January  8,  1866. 


TO   CORRESPONBENTS. 

The  Birmikcham  Exhibition.— We  have  received  other 
letters  disapproving  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  of  the 
above  Exhibition.  The  communication  in  No.  2  will,  no 
doubt,  suffice  to  draw  forth  some  exitlanation  of  the 
matters  referred  to. 

E.  Wilkinson.— We  are  glad  to  hear  that  Messrs.  Holmes, 
Ciiniage  manufacturers,  of  Derby,  have  kindly  and  un- 
conditionally given  their  workmen  the  Satui-day  half- 
holiday. 

G.  S.,  who  is  constnicting  a  model  church  with  cork, 
desires  to  know  what  is  the  best  material  for  joining  the 
several  pieces  together.  He  has  used  sealing-wax,  but 
does  not  like  its  appearance.  A  solution  of  shcllnc, 
white  or  brown,  in'  methylated  Spirits  of  wine,  of  the 
consistence  of  cream,  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well  as 
any  tiling. 

W.  H.  W.  submits  the  following  chemical  query :— "  The  com- 
pound called  aqua-regia  is  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydro- 
chloricacids.  Some  books  say  that  it  is  merely  a  solution  of 
chlorine  (consequently  its  power  of  dissolving  gold),  and 
give  its  change  thus : — '  The  hydrogen  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  combines  with  the  oxj'gen  of  the  nitric  acid, 
and  the  chlorine  remains  in  solution.'  Here  is  where  I 
am  puzzled.  If  that  be  the  case,  where  does  the  nitro- 
gen of  the  nitric  acid  go  to?"  The  gold  is  attacked 
by  the  nascent  chlorine.  The  nitrogen,  with  some 
oxygen  in  combination,  passes  oflf  in  a  gaseous  state. 


JiJTTAET  20,  1865.] 
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eale's   Series.      Catalogue 

ON  APPLICATION. 
OUTLnfES  OF  MODEEN  FARMISG.  By  E.  Scott  Barn.- 

Vol.  I. — Soils,  Manures,  and  Cvons.    gs. 

Vol.  II.— Farminif    Economy,    Historical   and   Practi- 
c»l.     33. 

VoL  III.— Stock,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Horses.    23.  6d. 

Vol.  IV.— The  Dairy,  Pigs,  and  Poultry.    23. 

VoL  v.— Utilisation  of  TowTi  Sevn^e,  Irrigatioil,  and 
Eeclamatiou  of  Waste  hand,    2d.  6<L 
The  above  5  vols,  bound  in  2,  cloth  boards,  14b. 
LOGIC,  PUKE  AND  APPLIED.  By  S.  H.  Emmeoa.  Is.  Sd. 
THE  LAW  OF  FRIENDLT.  INDUSTRIAL  AND  PRO- 

VIDEXT.'BULLDING  AND  LOAN  SOCIETIES.  With 

copions  Notes.     By  N.  Wuite.    Is. 
PRACTICAL   HINTS  FOE   INVESTING  MONET.     By 

Francis  Playford,  Sworn  Brouer.    Is. 
PEESPECTIVE.    By  George  Pyne.    2s. 
MT"'IC,  Treatise  on.   By  Dr.  Spencer.    2s. 
PHDrOGRAPHT.    From  the  French  o£  KonckhoTen,  by 

\Y.  H.  Thomthwaite.    Is.  6d. 
CHEMISTET.    By  Prot  Fownos.    Is. 
illNEEALOGT,  with  a  Treatiso   on   Mineral   Eocks  or 

Ag^egates,  by  Dana.    2s. 
ELECTRICITY.    By  Sir  W.  S.  Harris.    Is.  64 
HANDBOOK  OF  THE  TELEGRAPH.    By  E.  Bond,    la 
ARCHITECTURE,  Orders  of.    By  W.  H.  Leeds.    Is. 
BUILDING.  The  Art  of.    By  E.  Dobson.    Is. 
BBICE  AND  TILE  MAKING.    By  E.  Dobson.    2a. 
MASONRY  AND  STONE-CUTTING.    By  E.  Dobson,    23. 
DEAINING  AND  SEWAGE  OF  TOWNS  AND  BUILD- 
INGS.    By  G.  D.  Dempsey.    Ss. 

(With  Dkainage  oy  Land,  3  vols,  in  1,  3«.) 
0ICTIONAET  OF  TERMS  used  by  Architects,  Builders, 

Engineers,  Surveyors,  &c,  4£. ;  in  cloth  boards,  5a. ; 

half  morocco,  cIs. 
COTTAGE  BUILDING.    By  C.  B.  AUen.    Is. 
FOUNDATIONS    AND    COSCEETE    TVOEES.      By    E. 

Dob=on.     Is. 
LIMES.  CEMENTS,  MORTARS.  CONCRETE,  MASTICS, 

&c.     By  G.  E.  BumeU.     is.  6d. 
WARMING  AND  VENTILATION.    By  C.  Tomlinson.   33. 
AEGHES,  PIEES,  AND  BUTTEESSES.      By  W.  Bland. 

Is.  6d 
CAHPENTEY  AND  JOINERY,  founded  on  Eobison  and 

Tredgold.    Is.  6d.    Plates,  4to.,  4s.  6d. 
ROOFS    FOE   PUBLIC   AND    PRIVATE    BUILDINGS, 

founded    on    Eobison,  Price,  and  Tredgold.      Is.  6d. 

Plates,  «o,  43.  ea. 
ERECTION  OF    DWELLING-HOUSES,  with  Specifica. 

tions.  Quantities  of  Mat.erial3,  &c.    By  3.  H.  Brooks. 

2a  fid. 
CRANES  AND  MACHINEEY  FOE  EAISING  HEAVY 

BODIES,  The  Art  of  Constructing.    By  J.  Glynn.    Is. 
STEAM  ENGINE.    By  Dr.  Lardner.    Is. 
TUBULAE  AND  IRON  GIEDES  BRIDGES.     By  G.  D. 

Dempsey.    Is. 
STEAM  BOILERS,  their  Construction  and  Management. 

By  E.  Armstrong.    Is.  6d. 
CLOCK  AND  WATCH  MAKING,  and  Church  Clocks  and 

Bells.     By  E.  B.  Denison.    Ss.  6d. 
LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINES.    By  G.  D.  Dempsey.    Is.  6d. 

Plates,  4to.,  4s.  60. 
MECHANI-iM  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OP  MACHINES. 

Bv  T.  Faker.     And  TOOLS  AND  MACHINES.    By  J. 

Nasroyth.    With  220  Woodcuts.    2s.  6d. 
MACHINERY,  Construction  and  Working.    By  C.  D.  AbcL 

Is.  6d.    Plates,  4to.,  73.  6d. 
STEAM    ENGINE,    Mathematical    Theoiy    of.       By  T. 

Baker.    Is. 
CIVIL  ENGINEEEING.    By  H.  law  and  G.  R  Bnmell. 

ie.M. 
WELL-SINKING,  BOEING,  AND  PUMP  WOEK.    By 

J.  G.  SivindeU.    Is. 
EOAD-M-\KING  AND  MAINTENANCE  OP  MACADA- 

MISED  KOADa    By  Gen.  Sir  J.  Burgoyne.    Is.  6d. 
LAND    AND    ENGINEERING    SUE  VEXING.      By   T. 

Baker.    2s. 
WATEE  PO  WEE.  as  applied  to  Mills,  &c  By  J.  Glynn.  2s. 
GAS   WORKS   AND   MANUFACTURING   COAL   GAS. 

By  a  Hughes.    3s. 
NAY.IX  AECHITECTUEE.    By  J.  Peake.    3s. 
MASTING,  MAST-MAKING,  AND  EIGGING  OF  SHIPS. 

By  E.  Kipping.    Is.  Sd. 
NAVIGATION  ;  the  Sailor's  Sea  Book :  How  to  Keep  the 

Lo?  and  Work  it  Off,  &C. ;  Law  of  Storms,  and  Ekpla- 

nation  of  Terms.     By  J.  Greenwood.    23. 
MARINE    ENGINES    AND    STEAM    VESSELS,    AND 

THE  SCKEW.     By  E.  Murray.    23.  6d. 
PAILS  AND  SAIL- MAKING.    By  E.  Kipping,  N.A.  23. 6d. 
MECHiiXICS.     By  Charles  Tomhnson.     Is. 
MATHEMATICAL      ISSTSUMENTS,     THETR      CON- 
STRUCTION, USE,  ic.    By  J.  F.  Heather.    Is. 
BOOK-KEEPING  AND  COMMERCIAL  PHEASE0L06Y. 

By  Jame3  Haddon.    Is. 
PLANE   AND  SPHEEICAL  TEIGONOMBTEY.      By  J. 

Haim.    23. 
MENSUEATION.    By  T.  Baker.    Is.  6d. 
LOGARITHMS,  Tables  of;  with  Tables  of  Natural  Sines, 

Cosines,  and  Tangents.    By  H.  Law.    2s.  6d. 
WEIGHTS     AND    MEASURES    OF    ALL    NATIONS; 

Weights  of  Coins  and  Divisions  of  Time;    with  the 

Principles  which  Determine  tiie  Bate  of  Eichangc    By 

W.  S.  a  Woolhonsa    Is.  6d. 
ENGLAND,  History  of.    By  W.  D.  Hamilton.    4s. 
ENGLISH  GEAilMAE.    By  Hyde  Clarke.    Is. 
ENGLISH  DICTIONAEY.     By  Hyde  Clarke    Containing 

above  100,000  Words,  or  50,000  more  than  in  any  existing 

Work.    as.  6J.;  strongly  bound,  +s.  6d. 
COMPOSITION  AND  PUNCTUATION.  By  J.  Brenan.  Is. 


Baker's  Scientific  Class-Book. 
Foohcap  8to.    Cloth  boards.    Pp.  560.    330  Wood- 
cuts.    Price  3s.  6d 

London:    Willum  Maciittosh,  2t.  Paternoster  Row  ; 
Vautt  &  Cox,  Educational  Repository,  3,  Adelaide  Street, 
Strand.  [2 


YOUR    CAED,   SIE  ? 

A  Card  Plate,  including  50 
Ivory  Cards,  with  your  Name  elegantly  Eagraved. 
Lafiiea'  or  Gruts'  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d  in  stamps 
to  W.  F.  GOOD.  Engraver,  *c.,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  HuU. 

N  B.— This  includes  the  Plate,  Engraving,  Cards,  and 
Printing.  [3 


Cheap   Silks    at   Baker  and 
CRISP'S.    Patterns  Free. 
Last  Year's  Striped  and  Fancy  Silks  at  £1  13    6  Pull  Dress. 

New  Spring  Silks 1  19    6  „ 

New  rich  Fancy  French  Silks 2    2    0  „ 

New  Corded  Silks  2  14    6  „ 

Neat,  useful,  Mid  recherche  Silks  for  Young  Ladies,  from 
Sis.  6d.  White.  Pink,  Sky,  Azuline,  Amber,  Straw,  for 
Evening  wear,  from  *I  193.  Gd. 

BASEE  and   CEISP,  19S,  EEGENT  STREET. 


N 


ew  Striped  Moire  Antiques, 

£3  173.  6d. 


Equal  in  appearance  to  any  dres3  at  10  Guineas. 

Patterns  free. 

BAKEE  and  CEISP,  198,  EEGENT  STREET 


•lack  Silks!       Black  Silks! 


\_J  Rich,  Bright,  Wide,  and  Durable  Glacis,  Qros 
Grains,  Ducapes,  Royals,  Kadaemorts,  &c,  from  25s.  6d.  the 
Full  Dress.    Patterns  free. 

BAKEE  AND  CEISP,  198,  EEGENT  STEEET. 


W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 


VlETTE  BeOTHERS  ASD  Co.,  I,  ASEtT  CoitSBB,  LOSDOS.  [1 


LEATHEE,    CLOSED    UPPEES,  AND   SHOE    MER- 
CERY. 

X  •     chant,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the  largest 
and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  38 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  43.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is-  6d., 
Is.  8d,  2s.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  20  lbs.  dean 
English  butts,  Is.  6d-  per  lb.  Elastic  webs,  direct  from  the 
loom.  Patterns  on  receipt  of  6  stamps. 
Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GEINDEEY,  WHOLESALE  A2ID  EETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  No.  21  best 
plates,  5s.  Gd  per  gross.  French  and  steel,  7  lbs.  for 
Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gullon.  Copper  toes,  23.  2d. 
per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  23.  per  f>air.  Iron  feet, 
14s.,  169.,  18s.  per  doz. ;  with  stand  complete,  IH-  Scotch, 
hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  —  L  W.  McLELLA^,  Lambeth 
Leather  Wareboose,  47,  Lambeth  "Walk,  London,  3. 

A  liberal  discount  to  all  purchasers  over  £1.  [i 


THE   OEIGINAL 

r^hlorodyne,      invented       by 

V y         EICHARD  FEEEMAN,  Pharm&ceatist. 

Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Coughs,  Colds,  Whooping* 
Coughs,  Asthma.  Cholera,  Dysentery,  Diarrhcea,  Spasms, 
Neuralgia,  immediatelv  relieved,  and  most  cases  cured,  by 
FBEEMAN'S  ORIGINAL  CHLOEODYNE. 

It  is  larg^ely  employed  in  hospital  and  private  practice  by 
the  highest  Members  of  the  Medical  Profession  as  a  remedy 
of  intrinsic  value  in  the  above  diseases.  In  tropicid 
climates  it  is  used,  par  excellence,  as  the  remedy  in  Cholera, 
Diarrhoea,  and  Dyseutery. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  BusseU  graciously  transmitted  to 
Mr.  E.  Freeman,  the  Inventor  of  Chlorodyne,  the  followins? 
extract  of  a  despatch  from  Acting-Consul  Webb,  dated 
Manilla.  September  17>  1864 : — "  The  remedy  most  efficacious 
in  its  etfects  (in  Epidemic  Cholera)  is  found  to  be  Chloro- 
dyne, and  with  a  small  quantity  given  to  me  by  Dr.  Burke 
I  have  saved  several  lives." 
Numerous  Testimonials  from  tTig  inost  eminent  Members  of  the 

Medical  Profession  encioeed  with  eacf*  BottU. 
"Manufactured  by  the  Inventor.  EICHAED  FEEEMAN* 

70,  Kennington  Park  Koad,  London,  S. 
Sold  in  Bottles,  ^oz..  Is.  l^d, ;  and  l^oz.,  2s.  &cU  each,  by  all 
Chemists. 
Cautiok. — Beware  of  Spurious  and  Deceptive  Imitations. 
The  genuine  has  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  out- 
side each  bottle, 

"FEEE3IAJr3   OEIGINAIi  CHXOEODTNE." 

Be  not  persuaded  to  feity  any  Substitute.  [5 


Letts's    Diaries    are  sold  in 
above  100  difiPerent  forms,  at  prices  varying  from  6d. 
to  £6  e&ch.  _^.^^^____^^___ 


Letts's   Diaries,    i   day  to  a 
page.— Nos.  31  and  8. are  the  most  generally  useful 
OJice  Editions. 


L 


etts's  Cheap  Diaries,  No.  31, 

"lotting,  the  cheapest  Half-a-Crown  Foolscap 


Letts's  Diaries  are  sold  by  all 
Booksellers,  who  Trill  provide  Descriptive  Catalogues 
gratis. 

Letts's   Game,    Cellar,   Rent, 
stable,  and  other  Books  for  MS.  purposes,  are  sold 
Dy  ail  Booksellers.  [6 


Cansf  lectum     Crinolines. 

V^  The  New  Shape,  17s.  6d-, 

2J  und  3  ynrds  rouud. 

**  Wear  admirably  well." — fouH  Journal. 

"Lewmed  in  Vie  art  of  petticoats." — Le  FoUet. 

lUustrutioiis  podt  free. 

ADDLET  BOUE^^E,  37,  Piocadiny.  [7 


TO   THE    INDUSTRIAL   CLASSES. 

Chemistry. — City  of  London 
COLLEGE,  Leadeoball  Street —The  Evenings 
Cla.-.s  for  Young  Men  re-commences  January  22ud,  Fee,  5s. 
per  Quarterly  Term. 

Subject:  The  Metals— their  Compounda;  Economic  Ap- 
plications and  Tests;  Metallurgy.  Unusual  advautiige«,  in 
the  shape  of  Government  and  College  Prizes,  are  oiTered  to 
the  Working  Man  attending  this  Class.  [31 


eneral     Life     and     Fire 


VJT  ASSTJEANCE  COSIPANT. 

62,  KING  WTT.T.TAM  STEEST,  LONDON,  E.C. 

CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 

Established  IS37. 

Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility  and  the 

mutual  liabilities  of  partnership- 

A  Eeversionary  Bouus,  equiralent  to  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  assured,  declared  in  1S&3. 
The  Eeserve  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  nTinn-^1  life  income. 

THOMAS  PEICE,  Secretary.       p 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSUBANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London :  73  and  7i,  King  WiUiam  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool:  Brown's  Buildings,  E.xchange. 
"With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chairman— F.  W.  EUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Discount  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  faUing  due  on  the  25th  December  should  b9 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  Janxiary. 
No  expense  in  the  transfer  of  PoUcies  from  other  officer. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  18t>i,  over  £125,000. 

W.  P.  CLIBEHUGH,  General  Manager.      [10 


^he  Accidental  and   Marine 


X.       INSUEANCE  COEPOEATION  (Limited),  7,  B.^ok 
Bxiudings,  Old  Jewry,  London.    Insurance  agiinst  (Jeneral 
and  Eailway  Accidents.    Marine  risks  at  current  rates. 
J.  yf.  OaAM,  Secretary.      [11 


lliance  Assurance  Company. 


^    \.      Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank 

feubscribed  capital £5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital         550.000 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of  1,500.000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,0<X)  on  dwelling-housoand  furniture, 
formerly  charged  £'2  os.,  can  be  insured  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1  10s, 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almvist  every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment.  [13 

London  and  Southwark  In- 
8UEANCE    COEPOEATION  (Limited).    Capital, 
£6u<J,u00.    Offices,  42,  Weilmgton  Street,  London  Bridge, 
S.E. 
Chairman— HENEY  ASTE,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bajik  of 

London. 
Deputy-Chairman  —  WILLIAM     VAUGHAN     MOEGAN, 
Esq.,  Director  of  the  Europe  «n  Bank. 
Fire  Policies  are  issued,  securing  to  the  insured  the  full 
reduction  of  duty  to  Is.  6d.  per  cent. 
No  charge  for  stamps  or  policies. 
Every  description  of  life  assurance  transacted- 
Loans  granted. 
Agents  required  in  London  and  the  Provinces. 

W.  P.  EEYNOLDS,  Manager.  [U 

A  COMPLETE    JUVENILE    LIBEAETT   FOE   TEN 

SHILLINGS. 

A  more  acceptable  Present  for  the  Tonng  could  scarcely  be 

ima^ned  than  a  Set  of 

Laurie's  Shilling   Entertain- 
ING   LIBRAE  iT. 
Speciiiily  prepared  for  Prizes,  Pre-ents,  and  School  Libraries. 
Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Is.  each. 

1.  Eobinson  Crusoe.  I      6.  Evenings  at  Home. 

2.  Gulliver's  Travels.  1     7.  Swiss  Family  Eobinson. 

3.  Christmas  Tales.  |     8.  Select  Anecdotes. 

4.  Sandford  and  MertOD.  9.  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

5.  De  Foe's  Plague.  |    10.  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

"  Charming  little  Ehilling  library  of  English  classics."— 
Sun. 

"  Excellent  series."— fl«a£fer. 
London  :  Thomas  Mcsbt,  32,  Bouverie  Stree*^,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C. ;  SiMPKiN  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C.   [l"i 


E 


ndless  Amusement. 


The  "  Caligraphic  Mystery" 
IS  OUT^ 


T 


he  "  Puzzle  in  Perspective  " 


The  "Snow  Crystals  in  Fire" 
AEE  OUT. 


The  "  Caligraphic  Mystery," 
the  "PUZZLE  in  PEESPECTIVE,"  the  "  SNOW 
(TKVST4LS  in  FIRi;,-  nine  iu  a  bos;  "  DRAWING-KOOM 
LIGHTNING,"  the  "VANISHING  CABTE  DE  VISITE," 
7  stamps  each  free,  or  the  packet  of  five  tricks  free  for  33 
stamps. 

These  are  the  most  subtle  and  ingenious  puzzles  and  tricks, 
and  will  afford  great  amusement  rouud  many  a  wijiterS  fire- 
side. Descriptive  matter,  showing  how  topertonu  the  tricks, 
is  sent  with  each. 

Stbeeoscopic  CoaiPAirr,  51,  Cheapside,  and  110,  Eegent 
Street.    Trade  snpphed.  "  £10" 
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FTEST  DIVIDEND  AND  BONUS  TO  SHABEHOLDEES 
JUST  DECLAEED. 


A  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  per 

A  Bonus  ,.  4        „  1. 

Bonus  dividable  among  Shareholding  Consumers,  4  per 

cent — (See  Report.) 

The  Joint  Stock  Coal  Com- 
PANT,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies*  Act,  1862,  by  which  the 
Liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
bis  Shares. 

CAPITAL,  £50.000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Five  Shillings  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  application.  Five 
ShiUinffs  on  allotmeut,  and  the  remainder,  if  required,  in 
Calls  of  not  more  than  Five  Shillings  per  Share,  at  inter- 
vale of  not  less  than  three  months. 


BIRECTOES. 
Chairman:  John  White  Oram,  Esq. 


Job  Caudwell,  Esq.,  F.E.S,L, 
Alfred  Couchman,  Esq. 
RoBBRT  Daw.  Esq. 
William  A.  Ltttle,  Esq. 


Chait 
Professor  Houston. 
Robert  Hobv,  Esq. 
Thomas  Haughton  White. 
James  Charles,  Esq. 
Mark  Ballard,  Esq. 


Rev.  Alfred  Hknrt  New. 
Samuel  Wright,  Esq. 
Frederick  Augustus  New, 
Esq. 

DUBLIN  BOARD. 

:  M.Eyam,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S. 


EoDERT  Henry  Beauchamp, 

Esq.,  M.R.LA. 
Edward  Russell,  Esq. 
Stewart  F.  Delanet,  Esq. 
J.  A.  Mo  WATT,  Esq. 

BANKERS. 
The  London  and  County  Bank,  Lomboa'd  Street,  and  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial  Branches. 
The  General  Exchange  Bank,  Limited,  6,  D'Olier  Street, 
DubUn. 

Managing  Director:  Frederick  Augustus  New. 

Chief   Offices:    40,    Fleet   Street,  London,   E.G.     Dublin 
Offices ;  9  and  10,  City  Quay,  Dublin. 

This  Company,  which  is  now  in  full  operation,  is  formed 
for  supplying  the  public  with  the  best  coal  direct  from  the 
collieries. 

Several  depots,  in  London  and  Dublin,  have  already  been 
established,  and,  from  tbe  extensive  trade  already  done,  the 
Directors  believe  they  vrill  be  able  to  declare  large  Dividends 
to  the  ShareholderK. 

The  Directors  have  resolved  to  issue  the  remaining'  Shares, 
applicatiou  for  which  may  he  made  to  the  Bankers  and  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  accompanied  with  a  deposit  of 
5s.  per  Share. 


T^he  Victoria  Benefit  Society. 

Enrolled  Pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  (18  and  19  Vict., 

cap.  63.) 

Chief  Office,  49,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.,  with  Branches 

throughout  tho  Country. 

Vice-Patrons. 
RiCHD.  D.  Alexander,  Esq.  I  Rev.  Jabez  Burks,  D.D. 
Mr.  Skrjeant  Atkinson.  Eev.  Frederick  Trestrail. 

Rev.  Thomas  Avelinq.  Harper  Twelvetrees,  Esq. 

J.  Broomhall,  Esq.  | 

Trustees. 
.Tames  Abbiss,  Esq.  I  John     Francis     Bontems, 

Charles  Henry  Elt,  Esq.    |     Esq. 

Auditors. 
Hy.  J.  Phillips.  Esq.,  F.S.S.  I  Cornelius  Walforp,  Esq., 
A.  Shrimpton,  Esq.  I      F.S.S.,  F.S.A. 

Arbitrators. 

G.  M.  Murphy,  Esq.  |  Joseph  A.  Horner,  Esq. 

Edmund  Fry,  Esq.  j  Henry  Thomson,  Esq.  - 

Physician. 

James  Edmunds,  Esq.,  M.D.,  L.R.C.P. 

Standing  Comisel. 

Samuel    Pope,    Esq. 

Bankers. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bank. 

Actuarj/. 
W.  S.  B.  WOOLHOUSB,  Esq.,  F.E.A.S.,  &c. 

More  than  20,000  Proposals  for  Assurance  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  upwards  of  £10,000  paid  in  claims. 

This  Society  is  adapted  to  every  class,  saves  all  the  ex~ 
pennes  of  Public  Souse  AfeetingSt  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
Rules,  secures  all  the  advantages  of  a  Sick  Endowment  and 
Burial  Club;  divides  the  whole  of  the  Profits  amongst 
the  Members  ;  and  Is  enrolled  under  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
certified  by  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq. 

It  provides  a  Weekly  Income  during  Sickness,  a  Pension  in 
/)ld  Age,  £10  to  £200  at  Death,  and  Endowments  up  to  £200. 
Is.  7d.  per  month  at  23  years  of  age,  will  secure  15s,  a  Week 
in  Sickness,  with  Medical  attendance  and  Medicine.  4d.  per 
month  at  age  18  will  secure  £10  at  Death.  Is.  Id.  per  month 
^vill  secure  £10  at  a  period  of  13  years  hence.  Agents 
wonted  in  Districts  not  represented.  Rules,  6d.  Tables 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
tbe  AgentSt  or 

'^    FREDERICK  AITGUSTrS  NEW,  Secretary, 
Agents  Wanted  in  Districts  not  represented. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 


^he   Right    and   Wrong    of 


T 

JL  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES,  by  Frederick  Augustus 
New.    Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

"Few  man  could  sit  down  to  the  task  of  writing  on 
benefit  societies  armed  with  more  knowledge  and  ability 
than  Mr.  New,  and  in  the  small  and  useful  work  before  us 
he  has  brought  into  a  condensed  form  more  information  on 
the  subject  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  between  two 
covera"— rAe  Social  Science  Review,  Oct.  10th,  1863. 

*'  He  wishes  entire  success  to  the  work." — Lord  Brougham. 

London :  William  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  Manchester : 
Abel  Heywood,  Oldham  Street ;  and  may  be  had  of  the 
Agents  of  the  "Victoria,"  or  ordered  of  any  Bookseller.  [17 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages, 


H 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


MELBOUENE   LINE, 

Taking  Faasengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

William  Leavitt  2,400  A  1    January  31. 

Staffordshire 2,300  A  1    February  7. 

Star  2,200  A  1    February  21. 

Detroit    2,600  A  1    Match  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  oh  payment  of  £7  11a.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Porta,  (Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Westbum  1,200  A  1    January  25. 

LadyOctavia 2,400  A  1    February  U. 

Sir  William  Wallace  2,000  A  1   lOyrs.    February  25. 

ADELAIDE   LINE. 
Jessica 1,200  A  1   13  yrs.    January. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 
Queen  of  the  North   1,800  A  1   13  yrs.   January  24. 

FREE  GRANTS  OP  FORTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  Ship  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage 
money.    ASSISTED  PASSAGES  are  also  offered. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Enahine  (S.S.)  3,000  A  1    February  20. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Pi-ovisions  not  only  most  hborally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &e.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-clasa  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  x^assengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    [18 


SEE  THE  PROSPECTUS*  OF   THE 

Southwark  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial    Freehold    Land    and    Houso    Society, 
wherein  the  following  Questions  are  solved : — 

How  to  Buy  a  House  and  Land  with  its  own  Rent  ?  How 
to  Invest  Money  with  Perfect  Security  and  Large  Interest? 
How  to  Borrow  at  a  Moderate  Rate,  with  Convenient 
Re-imyments  ? 

SAVINGS   BANK  DEPARTMENT. 
Trustees: 
Thomas  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Pollock,  Esq. 
W.  H.  German,  Esq. 
Five  per  Gent,  Interest.    Dividends  paid  Half-Yearly, 
LOANS  DEPARTMENT. 
Money  advanced  without  delay  for  the  purchase  of  Pro- 
perty, wheresoever  situated.    Re-payment  by  Monthly  In- 
stalments spread  over  any  number  of  years,  by  which  a 
House  may  be  Purebred  with  its  own  Rent. 
JO"  Redemption  at  Pleasure. 
FREEHOLD  LAND  DEPARTMENT. 
3uilding   Plots   of    Freehold   Land    may   be   procured 
through  the  Society,  conveyance  included,  at  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  cost  of  inquiring  into  title,  &c.     Pay- 
ments, 3a.  and  5s.  per  Month.    The  Estates  of  this  Society 
are  situate  at  Norwood.  Mitcham,  Gravesend,  and  Peck- 
ham.    Shares  can  be  taken  at  the  Offices  daily.    Persons 
may  obtain  Plots  at  once,  which  may  be  paid  for  by  Instal- 
ments.   Advan3es  for  Building  on  the  Society's  Estates 
and  elsewhere  are  being  made. 

RICHARD  BRETT.  Secretary. 
Oj)iccs:  4,  Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Southwark. 
Prospectus  forwai-ded  on  application. 


Cavings    Bank    Department : 


T'iiistecs: 
Thomas  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Pollock,  Esq. 
W.  H.  German,  Esq. 

Five  pee  Cent.  Interest  on  Deposits.    Dividends  payable 
on  the  1st  of  January  and  Ist  of  July. 

RICHAUD  BRETT,  Secretaiy. 

O^ces:  4,  Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Southwark. 
Prospectus  forwarc^ed  oh  application.  [19 


Given  Away.  Gratis,  The 
SECRET  OP  SPELLING  COEEECTLY.  Post 
free.  Pubhshed  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Eoad, 
Brighton.  (2U 


PEICE  TWOPENCE. 

Upright  Shoemaking.  An 
ADDRESS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "  UPRIGHT  BENCH  ;  " 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  Persona  interested  in  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Schoola  and  Reformatories.  By 
J.  Sparkes  Hall.    Sent  for  three  stamps  to  any  address. 

London :  J.  Sparkes  Hall,  308,  Eegent  Street.       [21 


JOSHUA  ROGERS'S  UNIVERSAL 

Prize  Shilling  Box  of  Water 
COLOURS,  with  practical  directions  for  use ;  post 
fi-ee,  22  stamps. 

PRIZE  KINEPENNY  BOX  OP  WATER  COLOUES. 
post  free,  19  stamps.  PRIZE  NINEPENNY  BOX  OF 
DRAWING  PENCILS,  post  free,  17  stamps.  PENNY 
SUPERFINE  WATEE  COLOURS ;  a  sample  and  list,  post 
free,  2  stamps. 

No  articles  are  Genuine  unless  marked  J0SHUAR0GEE3, 
13,  PAVEMENT,  PINSBUBY  SQUAEfi,  LONDON,  where 
they  are  sold ;  and  all  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Colourmen, 
Fancy  Eepositories,  &o.  [22 


c 


ity    of    London    Working 

(^LASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  be  held  at  the  Guildhall,  in  March,  1865,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  and  several  hundred  members 
of  the  leading  City  Firms. 

GUARANTEE  FUND,  £5,000. 
AH  applications  for  Space  must  be  made  before  February 
Ist,  186S.  Space  Forms,  and  all  other  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  gratia  at  the  offices,  7,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
or  will  be  sent  per  post,  by  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  a 
stomped  and  directed  envelope. 

•«•  Manufacturers  are  invited  to  Exhibit. 

It  has  been  determined  to  devote  the  surplus  funds  to  the 
establishment  of  a  Free  Public  Library  for  the  City. 

William  Ramsey,  Hon.  Sec. 
John  Robert  Whorlow,  Secretary. 


£400 


without  Interest  for 

TEN  TEARa  Fourth  Camden  Co-opera- 
tive Building  Society,  Camden  Hall,  King  Street,  Gamden 
Town.  Weekly  Subscriptions  Is.  per  share,  every  Wednesday 
evening.  500  Shares  already  issued.  Rules  4d.  No  entrance 
fee.  The  First  Subscription  Meeting,  January  31. 
H.  Hirst,  Secretary,  26,  Si>encer  Street,  Goswell  Road.  [2i 


A  Pint  of  Good  Family  Hair 
WASH  FOR  SIXPENCE  I ! ! 

Ingredients  for  the  above  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  Six 
Stamps,  by  H.  Lloyd,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  DawUsh.  [25 

Walker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 
street.  Comer  of  Seymour  Place,  Marylebone, 
London.    Hats  in  all  shapes  from  3s.  6d.  to  18s.  each. 

The  Trade  Supplied.  [26 

THE  "  CITY  ••  HAT  COMPANTTS 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

V^_^     110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  6s.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    ,,      (27 

Atkinson  and  Co.  have 
added  the  HOUSE  AGENCY  to  their  General  Fur- 
nishiug  Business,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  their  friends  who  want  to  lot  or  desire  to. 
take  houses. 

This  branch  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  fair  and  liberal 
system  for  which  Atkinson  and  Co.  have  been  long  dis- 
tinguished. 

ATKINSON   AND   CO.. 
198, 200, 202, 20-4, 206,  208,  and  210,  Westminster  Bridge 

Road.  [28 

Educational  Works  of  Dr. 
CORNWELL,  F.R.G  S. 
*'A  very  useful  series  of  Educational  Works,  of  which 
Dr.  Cornwell  is  either  author  or  editor.  It  [The  Geography 
for  Beginners]  is  an  admirable  introduction.  There  is 
vast  difficulty  in  writing  a  good  elementary  book,  and  Dr. 
Comwell  has  shown  himself  possessed  of  that  rare  com- 
bination of  faculties  which  is  required  for  the  task." — John 

Bull.  

MAP  BOOK  FOR  BEGINNERS.     Consisting  of  Twelve 

Pages  of  Maps  (above  Seventy  large  and  small).    Price 

Is.  6d.  ;  2s.  6d.  coloureil 

BOOK   OF    BLANK  MAPS.     The  above  Maps  complete 

in  all  but  the  Names,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  Learner. 

BOOK  OF  MAP  PROJECTIONS.  The  Lines  of  Latitude 
and  Longitude  only  to  the  above  Maps.    Price  Is. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  BEGINNERS.    19th  Edition,  price  Is. 

A  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY.     37th  Edition,  price  3s.  6d. ; 
or  with  TMrty  Maps  on  Steel,  Ss.  6d. 
•*  Without  exception  the  best  book  of  the  class  we  hava 
seen." — Atlas. 

A  SCHOOL  ATLAS.    Price  2s.  6d.,  or  4g.  coloured. 
*»*  Recent  Greographical  Discoveries  and  changes  are  em- 
bodied in  the  current  editions  of  the  above  Works. 

ALLEN  AND  GORNWELL'S  SCHOOL  GRAMMAR. 
35th  Edition,  price  2s.  red;  Is.  9d.  cloth.  With  very 
Copious  Exercises  and  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Forma- 
tion and  Derivation  of  Words;  together  with  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Latin,  and  Greek  Roots,  which  explain  the 
Etymology  of  above  7,000  Enghsh  Words. 

THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER ;  or,  Progressive  Exercises  in 
English  Composition.    28th  Edition,  price  Is.  Cd. 

KEY  TO  THE  YOUNG  COMPOSER.  With  Hints  as  to 
the  Mode  of  Using  the  Book.    Price  3s. 

GRAMMAR  FOR  BEGINNERS.  46th  Edition,  price  la. 
cloth;  9d.  sewed. 

SELECT  ENGLISH  POETRY.  Edited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Allen.    13th  Edition,  price  is. 

DR.  ALLENS  EUTROPIUS.  With  a  Complete  Dictionary. 
New  Edition,  3s. 

THE  SCIENCE  OF  ARITHMETIC.  A  Systematic  Course 
of  Numerical  Reasoning  and  Computation,  with  very 
numerous  Exercises.  By  James  Cornwell,  Ph.D.,  and 
Joshua  D.  Fitch,  M.A.    nth  Edition,  price  4s.  6d. 

SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  By  the  Same.  A  First  Book  of 
Practical  Arithmetic,  with  an  Inductive  Explanation  of 
each  Rule,  and  containing  niunerous  Questions  for 
purely  Mental  Calculation.    7th  Edition,  price  Is.  6d. 

KEY  TO  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.  With  numerous  Sug- 
gestions.  Special  and  General,  for  Teaching  Arithmetic. 
Price  is.  6d. 

London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.;  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co.    Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd.  [29 


Sawyer  s  Patent  Furnace  and 
FIRE  BARS.  These  Bars  are  adapted  to  all  Boilers 
for  Generating  Steam.  They  are  economical,  more  durable, 
and  afford  a  superior  draught  for  the  combustion  of  FueL 
Models  of  the  Patent  Bars  can  be  had  on  application  to  the 
Inventor  and  Patentee, 
T.  Sawyer,  55,  Forston  St,  New  North  Road,  London,  N. 

{.ao 

London :  Printed  and  Published  by  Cassell,  Petter,  and 
GiLPnr,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  E.G. 
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Floor-Cloth  Manufacture. 

THE  floor-cloth  manufacture  is  a  branch,  of 
industry  abnost  exclusively  English  ia  its 
origin  and  development.  Lite  that  of  caxpete,  it 
is  of  comparatively  recent  growth,  and  has  now 


FLOOE-CLOTH   MANUPAOTOBT. 


■become  a  very  Lirge  branch  of  trade.  The 
quantity  exported  annually  to  foreign  countries 
amounts  to  neai-ly  half  a  miUiou  square  yards, 
and  is  constantly  increasing  under  the  facUities 
afforded  by  free  trade. 

In  most  civdised  countries,  carpeting  and  mat- 
ting of  various  kinds  supply  the  place  m  house- 


hold Mi^pliances  which  floor-cloth  occupies  in  this 
country;  but  as  this  fabric  becomes  better  known, 
its  peculiar  qualities,  which  render  it  more  eco- 
nomical and  useful,  will  doubtless  cause  it  in  duo 
time  to  supersede  most  of  the  other  fabrics  which 
are  now  substituted  for  it. 

Floor-cloth— or,  as  it  id.  sometimes  called,  o\U 
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cloth — is  a  stout  kind  of  canvas,  painted  on  both 
Bides  in  oil-colour.  The  canvas  is  a  special  manu- 
facture, carried  on  principally  at  Dundee,  in  Scot- 
land. The  looms  for  weaving  it  are  specially 
contrived  for  that  purpose,  as  a  floor-cloth,  what- 
ever be  its  size,  must  have  no  seam.  The 
material  is  chiefly  flax.  The  canvas  or  cloth  has 
about  sixteen  or  eighteen  threads  to  the  inch, 
and  weighs  about  twenty-one  ounces  to  the  square 
yard. 

A  floor-cloth  manufactory  must  necessarily  be 
lofty,  and  occupy  a  large  space  of  ground.  One 
of  the  most  eminent  ie  that  of  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Baber,  at  Knightsbridge,  London.  The  processes 
carried  on  at  that  establishment  form  the  subject 
of  ovii  present  description. 

The  canvas  is  shipped  from  Dundee  in  bales 
weighing  about  five  cwt.  each ;  these,  upon  their 
arrival  at  the  factory,  ai-e  unpacked,  and  spread 
out  evenly  upon  the  floor  of  the  drying-room, 
and  afterwards  wound  upon  a  wooden  roUer  of 
about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  rather  longer 
than  the  width  of  the  canvas.  The  roller  and 
canvas  are  then  conveyed  to  the  frame  room,  and 
placed  in  position  on  the  frame  to  which  the 
canvas  is  to  be  fastened.  This  frame  is  con- 
structed of  stout  oaken  beams,  and  so  contrived 
as  to  admit  of  the  canvas  being  stretched  upon  it 
perfectly  even.  The  aixangements  adopted  for 
this  purpose  are  simple  and  ingenious.  This 
stretching  or  framing  of  the  canvas  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  delicate  and  important  part  of  the  series 
of  operations. 

The  first  operation  to  which  the  canvas  is  sub- 
mitted is  the  priming.  A  weak  solution  of  ghie 
or  site  is  applied  with  a  brush  to  the  back  of  the 
canvas,  which,  whUe  still  wet,  is  rubbed  with  a 
flat  piece  of  pumice-stone,  to  smoothe  down  any 
asperities  the  surface  of  the  canvas  may  present. 
The  object  of  this  "  priming "  is  to  prevent  the 
paint  from  penetrating  too  deeply  into  the  canvas, 
which  would  cause  the  floor-cloth  to  be  brittle, 
and  not  sufficiently  pliable. 

Painting  floor-cloth  is  very  similar  to  house- 
painting.  The  materials  and  tools  are  the  same, 
with  the  addition  of  a  trowel,  with  which  the 
paint,  too  thick  to  be  worked  with  a  brush, 
is  spread  evenly  over  the  surface  of  the  can- 
vas. The  canvas  is  painted  on  both  sides,  but 
less  pai|it  is  applied  to  the  back  than  to  the 
upper  surface,  and  no  pattern  is  imprinted  on  it. 
As  driers  are  not  mixed  with  the  paint,  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  di-y — as  much  as  ten  days  or  a 
fortnight.  The  first  application  of  the  paint 
more  resembles  plastering  than  painting.  Taking 
in  his  left  hand  a  strong  thick  brush  charged 
with  paint,  the  workman  daubs  it  on  to  the  canvas 
in  patches,  and  then,  with  the  trowel,  held  in  his 
right  hand  (see  engraving),  he  spreads  the  paint 
evenly  over  the  surface,  contriving  to  work  it 
into  the  interstices  of  the  canvas,  and  thus  to 
produce  a  tolerably  even  surface. 

While  the  paint  on  the  back  is  di-yiug,  the  face 
of  the  canvas  undergoes  a  preUminai-y  prepai'ation. 
The  surface  is  covered  witii  weak  size,  and  rubbed 
down  with  pumice-stone,  so  as  to  render  the  canvas 
smooth,  and  fit  to  receive  the  paint.  It  is  then 
left  until  the  back  is  finished.  When  the  first 
coating  of  paint  applied  to  the  back  is  di-y,  a 
second  is  laid  on  in  thinner  paint  witli  a  bnish, 
and  this  finishes  the  back. 

The  face  of  the  canvas  now  receives  an  applica- 
tion of  "  trowel  colour,"  similar  to  that  which 
was  applied  to  the  back,  and  is  then  allowed  to 
dry.  J'he  unevennesses  of  surface  are  smoothed 
dowdrwith  pumice-stone,  then  a  second  and  a 
third  coating  of  trowel  colour  are  applied,  and  the 
pumicing  repeated  when  each  coating  has  become 
dry,  after  which  the  canvas  receives  a  "  brush 
colour."  These  several  operations  extend  over  a 
period  varying  from  eight  to  twelve  weeks,  and 
the  greatest  care  is  taken  that  they  are  well 
perfosaled,  so  as  to  secure  smoothness  of  sm'face 
and  pliability  to  the  floor-cloth. 

The  next  operation  is  that  of  printing  the  pat- 
tern, which  by  most  persons  t^sII  be  regarded  as 
possessing  the  greatest  interest.  During  the 
previous  preparations  the  canvas  has  been  main- 
tained in  a  vei-tical  position;  it  is  now  laid 
horizontally  on  a  long  table.  The  method  of 
printing  is  not  stencilling,  as  is  generally  sup- 
posed, but  block  printing,  as  many  blocks  being 
employed  as  there  are  colours.  The  blocks  ai-e 
aU  exactly  the  same  size,  about  fifteen  inches 
square,  and  rectangular.  They  are  formed  of 
two  thicknesses  of  phie  wood,  and  one  of  pear 
tree,  joined  together  so  that  the  gi-ain  of  one 


crosses  that  of  the  adjoining  one,  to  prevent  dis- 
tortion. 

A  pattern  may  consist  of  any  number  of 
colours,  but  seldom  more  than  ten  or  twelve  are 
applied.  Of  course,  the  greater  the  number  of 
coloius  the  more  complicated  and  difficult  the 
printing,  and  the  more  expensive  the  floor-cloth 
becomes. 

The  cutting  of  the  pattern  on  the  blocks  is  a 
work  of  gi'eat  nicety,  for  imless  perfect  register 
be  secured  the  design  will  bo  distorted.  The 
cutting  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  ordinary 
wood  engraving,  the  design  being  formed  in  the 
flat  surface  of  the  block,  whUe  the  white  or  blank 
portions  are  cut  away.  Sometimes  the  pattern  is  | 
formed  of  copper,  fastened  on  to  the  surface  of  I 
the  blocks.  The  pattern  must  not  be  left  flat  or 
smooth  on  the  surface,  else  it  would  not  take  up 
or  deliver  the  paint  equally.  The  wood  or  copper 
is  divided  and  broken  up  into  ridges,  which  form 
the  pattern  in  spots,  as  may  be  seen  upon  closely 
examining  a  piece  of  floor-cloth. 

In  the  printing  process  each  colour  is  spread 
out  on  a  flannel  j)&d  or  cushion,  measuring  about 
three  feet  by  two  and  a  half  feet.  The  workman 
dips  a  brush  in  the  proper  colom-,  and  lays  a  good 
supply  of  it  upon  the  cushion ;  a  printer  then 
takes  up  one  of  the  blocks  and  dabs  it  down  on 
the  cushion,  when  a  proper  supply  of  paint  adheres 
to  the  pattern  on  the  block,  which  he  then  applies 
to  the  prepared  canvas  lying  spread  out  upon  the 
table  ;  then,  with  a  heavy  hammer,  he  diives  the 
block  down  close  upon  the  canvas,  to  which  the 
paint  becomes  transfen-ed.  An  improvement  upon 
this  method  has,  however,  been  introduced  of  late 
years,  by  which  the  pressiu-e  on  the  block  is  given 
by  a  travelling  screw-press  (see  engraving),  which 
relieves  the  workman  of  much  labom-,  and  per- 
foi-ms  the  work  more  effectually  and  neatly. 

The  pattern-block,  carefully  registered,  is  canied 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  canvas,  until  the 
printing  with  this  colour  is  completed.  The  other 
colours  are  applied  in  a  simOar  manner  when  the 
first  is  dry.  The  floor-cloth  is  then  taken  to  the 
drying-room,  where  it  is  hung  until  fit  for  sale, 
which  is  not  vmtil  after  the  lapse  of  six  months 
or  more. 

The  uses  to  which  floor-cloth  is  applied  are 
numerous.  The  English  housewife  has  a  horror  , 
of  the  sight  of  bare  boards,  and  conceals  them  [ 
vrith  carpeting  or  oilcloth  ;  the  latter  is  especially 
prized  as  a  covering  to  brick  and  stone  floors,  as 
it  serves  as  a  protection  against  damp  and  cold. 
In  France  we  find  the  floors  of  rooms  of  wood 
highly  polished  with  beeswax,  so  that  the  surface 
becomes  as  slippery  as  ice,  upon  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  a  person  unaccustomed  to  it 
to  walk  without  falling.  To  English  taste  this  has 
a  cluUy,  comfortless  appearance.  In  the  United 
States  the  use  of  floor-cloth  has  greatly  extended 
of  late  yeai'S;  it  is  now  manufactm'cd  there  o:a 
a  lai'ge  scale,  and  is  gradually  superseding  the 
Indian  matting,  once  so  extensively  employed 
there  for  covei-ing  the  floors  of  kitchens,  dining- 
rooms,  &c.  Floor-cloth  is  employed  for  other 
purposes  besides  carpeting — among  others,  as  a 
covering  for  roofs,  for  which,  being  waterproof 
and  very  durable,  it  is  wcU  adapted. 


The  PForking Mens  Clubs  and 
Institutes  Movement. 

THEIR    ORIGIN    AND    PROGRESS. 

BY  THE   EEV.    H.    SOLLT. 

Having  been  asked  by  the  Editor  to  give  a  sketch, 
in  the  columns  of  the  WokkiniJ  Man,  of  the 
rise  and  prog-ress  of  the  present  n^ovement  to 
promote  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes, 
with  a  special  description  of  the  society  called 
the  Working  Mea's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  I 
have  prepared  the  foUomng  statement : — 

The  first  Working  Men's  Institute  appears  to 
have  been  established  by  the  Eev.  F.  W.  Robert- 
son, late  incumbent  of  Trinity  Chapel,  in  the  year 
1849 ;  and  several  other  places,  from  Cheltenham, 
in  the  south-west  of  England,  to  South  Shields,  in 
the  north-east,  followed  the  example.  These  in- 
stitutions were  endeavours  to  establish  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  or  Literary  and  Scientific  Institutions, 
under  a  name  which  would  be  some  guarantee  for 
the  committee  and  members  being  chiefly,  if  not 
entirely,  working  men.  But  the  objects  were  the 
same — viz.,  to  secure  reading-rooms,  library,  lec- 
tures, and  classes. 


In  1854  there  appears  to  have  been  something 
more  Hke  a  Social  Club  than  any  of  these  insti- 
tutes opened  in  the  Colonnade,  Clare  Market, 
London ;  but  its  history  and  nature  ai-e  rather 
obscure.  In  1858,  however,  an  unmistakable 
combination  of  Social  Club  and  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute was  established  by  the  Rev.  E.  Boteler 
Chalmer,  incumbent  of  St.  Matthias,  Salford, 
Manchester,  in  his  paiish,  which  has  done  a  vast 
deal  of  good,  and  flourishes  to  this  day.  In  the 
following  year,  Mrs.  Bayly,  authoress  of  "  Ragged 
Homes,  and  How  to  Mend  Them,"  perceiving  the 
great  wants  of  working  men  from  frequent  inter- 
coui'se,  first,  with  their  wives,  anf-l  then  with 
themselves,  opened  a  Workmen's  Had  (which  was 
essentially  a  Social  Club),  in  Netting  HiU,  London. 
In  1S60  Miss  Adeline  Cooper,  from  similar  expe- 
rience, established  a  Working  Men's  Club  in  Duck 
Lane,  Westminster.  These  three  last  enterprises 
were  aU  imdertaken  with  little  or  no  acquaintance 
on  the  part  of  the  promoters  with  what  had  been 
done  elsewhere.  In  like  manner,  from  long  and  inti- 
mate int  ercoiu'se  with  the  working  classes  in  various 
parts  of  England,  the  writer  of  the  present  article, 
about  the  same  time,  was  coming  to  a  conviction 
that  a  much  larger  amount  of  recreation  and  pro- 
vision for  social  intercouise  than  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes afforded  was  required  to  meet  the  wants 
of  working  men,  and  to  render  them  independent 
of  the  public-house.  He  was  accordingly  engaged, 
during  1859  and  1860,  in  promoting  measm-es  for 
these  purposes  in  Lancaster.  'While  conversing  in 
the  summer  of  1S61,  with  the  Eev.  Mr.  (now  Dr.) 
Thomas,  of  Brixton,  on  the  subject,  that  gentle- 
man, who  had  been  earnestly  looking  in  the  same 
direction,  proposed  the  formation  of  a  national 
organisation,  in  the  shape  of  a  limited  liability 
company  for  building  Working  Men's.  Clubs  and 
Institutes  all  over  the  country.  The  writer  saw  with 
thankfulness  that  such  an  organisation,  if  only  it 
were  made  a  philanthropic  society,  instead  of  a 
commercial  company,  was  the  very  thing  required, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  consenting  to  the  change,  they 
set  to  work  at  once  to  draw  up  a  prospectus,  and 
form  the  society.  The  invaluable  support  and 
sanction  of  Lord  Brougham  was  obtained  as 
President  of  the  Union.  Various  other  eminent 
men  were  successively  induced  to  become  vice- 
presidents,  and  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  held  in  London  dufing  the 
summer  of  18i32,  afforded  the  means  of  making 
known  the  new  organisation  under  favouiuble 
circumstances.  Lord  Brougham  presided  at  a 
meeting  for  its  inauguration,  held  at  the  Law 
Amendment  Society's  rooms,  in  Waterloo  Place, 
on  June  14,  1&62,  and  in  the  following  autiunu 
rooms  were  taken  at  150,  Strand,  for  the  office 
of  the  Union.  The  ^\Tittr  i-csigned  the  jiulpit 
of  the  English  Presbyterian  chapel  in  Lancaster, 
to  become  its  sccrctaiy,  and  its  labours  wens 
fairly  commenced  in  Octoljer  of  that  year.  Its 
principles  and  objects  were  thus  set  forth  in  the 
society's  prospectus : — 

"  This  Union  is  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  working  men  to  establish  Clubs  and 
Institutes,  where  they  can  meet  for  conversation, 
business,  and  mental  improvement,  with  the 
means  of  recreation  and  refreshment,  without 
being  dependent  for  these  piu-poses  upon  the 
public-house ;  the  Clubs,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
stituting Societies  for  mutual  helpfulness  iu 
various  ways. 

•  »  •  *  * 

"  The  Council  seek  to  carry  out  the  objects  of 
the  Union : — 

"  1.  By  conesijondenco  with  the  officets  of 
existing  Associations  throughout  the  kingdom. 

"  2.  By  personal  visits  from  their  own  officers 
and  honorary  deputations  to  such  places  as  may 
seem  to  require  to  be  visited.  At  those  visits 
conferences  are  frequently  held  with  the  gentry, 
the  working  men,  and  generally  with  persons  in  the 
locality  who  may  be  interested  in  the  moveinent. 

"3.  By  the  dissemination  of  pamphlets,  or 
special  papeis,  on  subjects  lying  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Society's  operations,  in  addition  to 
communications  to  the  daily  and  weekly  press. 

"4.  By  supplying  instructions  for  the  guidance 
of  persons  who  may  wish  to  establish  Clubs  or 
Institutes ;  together  with  rules  to  define  their 
objects,  and  to  regulate  their  proceedings. 

"  5.  By  giants  or  loans  of  books  for  Club  li- 
braries, appai'atus,  diagrams,  &c.,  to  Societies  in 
membership  with  the  Union,  in  cases  where  local 
cii'cumstances  may  seem  to  call  for  such  aid." 

From  October,  1862,  to  the  present  time,  the 
society  has  been  puisuing  its   coxu-se  with  in- 
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creaBing  support  from  the  public,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  -vvilh  considerable  benefit  to  the  working 
classes  as  well  as  to  the  country  at  large.  It  has 
been  instrumental  in  establishing  about  13Q 
clubs  in  various  towns  and  villages  in  England; 
while  the  papers  read  by  the  secretary  at  the 
Social  Science  Association's  meeting  at  Edin- 
burgh, in  October,  1863,  and  the  various  pub- 
lications of  the  society,  as  well  as  the  attentian 
which  its  labom-s  have  di-awn  to  the  sub- 
ject tlu'oughout  the  kingdom,  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  these  elilbs  diu-ing  the  last 
year  and  a  half  in  most  of  the  principal  towns  of 
Scotland.  From  the  same  cause,  and  under  the 
same  guidance,  they  are  sijringing  up  in  Tas- 
mania, Sydney,  and  Victoria  in  South  Australia, 
while  great  interest  in  the  movement  has  been 
expressed,  and  the  Society's  publications  have 
been  taken,  by  distinguished  pldlanthi-opists  and 
social  reformers  ia  Italy,  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
the  United  States  of  America.  The  work  is  also 
going  on  with  great  rapidity  and  success,  under 
the  necessai'y  modifications,  in  a  large  number  of 
soldiers'  barracks  in  various  places  at  home  and 
abroad. 

A  word  may  now  be  said  as  to  the  principle 
and  plans  which  erperieuce  has  shown  to  bo  best 
adapted  to  meet  the  wants  and  promote  the 
welfare  of  working  men  by  means  of  these  Clubs 
and  Institutes. 

Unto  within  the  last  few  years,  by  the  word 
"  Club,"  working  men  have  generally  understood 
a  Benefit,  Sick,  or  Provident  Society.  The  upper 
classes  of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  have  used  it 
as  the  name  of  societies  for  social  intercourse  and 
convivial  meetings.  A  combination  of  this  latter 
idea,  with  the  mutually  heljiful  spiiit  of  the 
former  societies,  best  expresses  the  general 
piu^pose  for  which  the  name  "  Working  Men's 
Clubs "  has_  been  used  in  this  movement ;  while 
the  name  "  Institute  "  is  added,  in  many  cases,  to 
show  that  something  of  an  educational  character 
is  also  intended  by  its  promoters. 

But  the  main  primary  feature  of  the  club  was 
to  be  social  intercoxu-se  and  recreation.  Wlien 
the  persons  named  above,  and  many  others,  were 
considering  the  privations  and  wants,  the  vices 
and  temptations  of  working  men,  they  sai?  the 
insuperable  obstacles  in  the  way  of  working  men 
obtaining  that  social  enjoyment  at  their  oivn 
homes ;  they  saw,  moreover,  that  nine-tenths  of 
the  fi'equenters  of  public-houses  were  kept,  if  not 
lb-awn,  there  by  the  company  they  found  in  them, 
rather  than  by  the  drink.  It  was  thought  to  be 
right  and  good  for  all  men  to  enjoy  cheerful  com- 
pimionship,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  working 
men  to  visit  one  another,  as  the  upper  classes  do ; 
and  that  if  they  could  have  the  means  of  pleasant 
intercourse  and  recreation  without  being  obliged 
to  pay  for  it  by  drinking,  they  would  gladly 
exchange  the  old,  extravagant,  and  demoralising 
plan  for  the  one  adopted  yeais  ago  by  gentlemen — 
that,  in  short,  they  would  hail  with  thankfulness 
the  establishment  of  Working  Men's  Social  Clubs 
for  company  and  amusement,  free  from  the  tempta- 
tion or  obligation  to  di'iuk. 

The  working  classes  in  various  parts  of  England 
were  therefore  invited,  by  means  of  public  meet- 
ings and  the  circulation  of  explanatory  papers, 
to  form  themselves  into  societies  or  social  clubs 
wherever  a  few  of  the  upper  class  were  found 
wiQing  to  gniarantee  the  rent  of  premises,  purchase 
or  erect  a  suitable  bmlding,  to  provide  furniture, 
liftings,  and  books,  or  otherwise  to  help  the 
working  men  to  do  what  they  were  unable  to  do 
for  themselves.  The  tii'st  thing,  generally,  was  to 
get  a  provisional  committee,  then  to  enrol 
members,  agree  to  rules,  choose  •fficers,  Ac.  The 
rooms  requii'ed  were,  first,  a  good-sized  room 
(the  largest  in  the  house),  for  conversation  and 
refreshment,  where  men  could  meet  their  com- 
panions, have  a  cup  of  coffee,  smoke  their  pipe 
round  the  fire  if  they  wished  it,  look  at  a  uews- 
papei-,  and  where,  on  a  Satui'day  night,  they 
could  have  a  "  free-and-easy,"  or  other  entertaia- 
ment.  Secondly,  a  smaller  room,  where  those 
could  read  who  wished  it,  where  the  librai-y  should 
be  kept,  where  quiet  games — such  as  chess  and 
draughts — might  be  played,  but  where  neither 
talking  nor  smoking  shovild  be  allowed.  Thirdly, 
a  room  for  other  kinds  of  recreation,  such  as  baga- 
telle, or  a  skittle  alley  and  quoit  ground,  in  a 
back  yard.  Foui-thly,  a  room  for  classes,  in  case 
any  of  the  members  wished  to  supply  deficiencies 
ia  early  education,  where  a  discussion  meeting 
could  be  held  one  night  in  the  week,  and  an 
elocution,   singing,    history,  French,  or  political 


and  social  economy  class  might  be  held  on  other 
evenings ;  also  for  the  committee  meetings.  And 
fifthly,  if  possible,  a  room  in  which  I'riendly, 
Provident,  and  Laboiu;  Loan  Societies,  or  Coal 
Clubs,  &e.,  could  hold  their  meetings,  instead  of 
being  forced  to  have  them  at  a  public-house.  The 
elocxition  and  singing  classes  prepare  members  to 
entertain  their  mates  at  the  "free-and-easy," 
Penny  Headings,  and  other  amusements ;  while 
the  discussion  class,  if  well  conducted,  is  the  best 
possible  means  for  interesting  thoughtful  working 
men  in  the  club,  and  for  awakening  the  mental 
powers  of  those  who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of 
eitlier  tSlinking  or  reading.  The  use  of  a  lai'ge 
hall  for  occasional  concerts,  lectures,  conversazioni, 
&c.,  to  which  members  may  bring  their  wives 
and  daughters,  is  of  great  value,  almost  indispens- 
able. 

So  much  as  to  the  plans  adopted. 

The  general  princijjles  that  have  guided  the 
jiromoters  of  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes 
are — 1st.  That  working  men  should  be  led  to  do 
as  much  as  possible  for  the  undertaking  them- 
selves ;  to  give  as  much,  both  in  time  and  money, 
as  it  is  right  to  afi'ord ;  that  they  must  be  made 
to  feel  responsible  for  the  good  management  and 
success  of  the  society,  and,  therefore,  be  brought 
to  feel  that  it  is  their  club,  and  that  they  are 
their  own  masters  there  ;  that  wc  have  to  lielp, 
but  not  to  govern  them — to  siniplement,  in  short, 
their  efforts,  not  to  s^ipersede  them.  2nd.  That 
the  clubs  must  be  made  places  for  cheerful  social 
conversation  and  amusement,  combined  with 
opportunities  for  mental  improvement,  if  they  be 
desired.  3i-d.  That  they  must  be  made  societies 
for  mutaial  benefit  and  brotherhood,  not  merely 
places  of  resort,  so  that  all  may  cndeavoiu-  to 
promote  the  common  good  and  general  enjoy- 
ment. 4th.  That  they  must  be  made,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  refuge,  for  those  who  need  it,  from  the 
temptations  of  the  pubMc-house,  by  excluding 
drinking,  betting,  and  gambling;  and,  on  the 
other,  the  means  of  improvement  and  elevation 
for  those  who  seek,  or  will  accept,  such  benefits, 
by  giving  a  common  meeting-ground  in  a  sociable 
way,  for  working  men  and  persons  of  higher 
culture  and  larger  information — opportunities,  in 
fact,  to  interchange  ideas,  either  by  chatting 
round  the  iire,  or,  in  more  systematic  form,  in  the 
class  and  lectiu'e-room. 

The  next  question  is.  How  far  have  these  plans 
and  principles  succeeded  in  practice  ?  The 
answer  will  be  foimd  in  the  case  of  about  180 
clubs  and  institutes  that  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  an  invalua'ole  amount  of  good ;  of  about 
fifty  that  are,  at  present,  in  a  languishing  or 
doubtful  condition ;  and  of  aighteeu  that  have 
been  actually  closed  during  the  last  two  years. 
A  glance,  however,  at  some  of  these,  with  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  chief  causes  of  their  success 
or  failm-e,  must  be  reserved  for  another  number 
of  this  Journal. 


Heytvood  Working   Mens 
Industrial  Exhibition. 


It  is  ciu'ious  to  note  how  frequently  the  successful 
formation  of  a  Working  Men's  Club  is  immediately 
followed  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers to  establish  a  Working  Men's  Industrial 
Exhibition.  Why  it  should  be  so  is  a  question 
which  may  be  answered  by  us  in  a  futvu-e  article ; 
but  that  it  IS  so  is  a  fact  which  admits  of  no 
doubt  whatever.  At  least  three-fifths  of  the 
Working  t'lass  Industrial  Exlribitions  hitherto 
held  owe  their  origin,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
the  progi'ess  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  move- 
ment, from  which  so  many  otlier  equally  mterest- 
ing  and  important  results  have  already  sprung. 
At  Preston,  Manchester,  Nottingham,  Wands- 
worth, and  elsewhere,  the  Industrial  Esliibitions 
wei'e  organised  and  established  through  the  exer- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  Workmen's  Clubs  in 
those  localities,  the  latest  instance  being  that  of 
Heywood,  where  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  has 
recently  been  opened  by  the  friends  and  nlembers 
belonging  to  one  of  the  most  important  ■  Working 
Class  Clubs  yet  formed  in  this  country.  Lancasliire 
and  Yorkshire  are  the  districts"  par  excellence  of 
Industrial  Clubs  and  associations,  and  this  is  not 
the  fii'st  time  that  the  men  of  the  cotton  metro- 
polis have  proved  themselves  true  to  the  reputation 
obtained  by  their  brpther  toilers  of  the  north.  In 
Salford  was  formed  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
oldest  Working  Men's  Club  yet  existing ;  and  in 


Heywood  was  established  .  that  to  which  we  are 
about  to  allude.  This  latter  is  held  in  some  con- 
venient premises,  situate  near  the  Heywood  Me- 
chanics' Institute,  Bamford  'Eoad,  and  comprising 
a  light  and  well-ventilated  reading-room,  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  newspapers  and  periodicals 
of  every  class,  together  with  a  few  books,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  form  the  nucleus  of  a  futm-e 
library;  a  smoking-room,  where  dominoes,  chess, 
and  draughts  are  provided  for  the  use  of  the  fre- 
quenters, young  persons  not  being  admitted;  a 
similar  apartment  for  general  use;  a  bOliard- 
room,  fitted  up  with  two  tables ;  and  a  club-room, 
for  the  use  of  Friendly  Societies,  and  others 
desirous  of  ceasing  to  hold  their  meetings  at  the 
public  -  house.  Two  Friendly  .Associations  have 
already  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege.  The 
number  of  members  at  present  belonging  to  the 
club,  which  was  only  opened  thi'ee  mouths  ago,  is 
320,  and  it  is  encom-aging  to  find  that  with  the 
majority  of  these  the  reading-room  is  more  in 
favom-  than  is  the  smoking-room  or  the  billiard- 
room. 

This  is  the  institution  to  which  the  Heywood 
Working  Men's  Industrial  Exhibition  may  look  as 
the  principal  author  of  its  existence.  'The  Club 
and  the  Exliibitiou  were  organised  by  a  few  per- 
severing individuals ;  and  on  New  Year's  Day  the 
latter  was  formally  opened,  in  the  large  room 
belonging  to  the  Co-operative  Society's  Stores, 
situate  in  the  Bamford  Eoad.  There  was  no 
great  flourish  of  trumpets  on  the  occasion;  no 
M.P.'s  adorned  the  platform,  or  lent  lustre  to  the 
chair;  no  dignitaries,  -ivith  a  multitude  of  great 
staling  initials  at  the  ends  of  their  names,  came 
to  gape  and  be  gaped  at.  There  was  nothing  of 
aU  tliis.  The  opening  ceremony  was  presided 
over  by  a  local  clergyman — the  rector  of  St. 
Luke's,  HejTvood — another  minister  reading  the 
report  of  the  committee.  But  the  men  who  had 
helped  to  form  the  Exhibition,  and  the  men  for 
whose  delectation  it  was  intended,  they  were  there 
— there  was  no  mistake  about  that.  They  spread 
themselves  over  the  room,  criticising  and  ex- 
amining the  diiferent  objects  which  arrested 
their  attention,  and  showing  that  they  were 
determined,  Uke  sensible  men  that  they  were,  to 
thorouglily  enjoy  themselves.  There  wex-e  plenty 
of  tilings  for  them  to  look  at :  oil-paintings  by  a 
warper ;  a  picture  by  a  policeman,  showing  the 
cvUs  of  intemperance ;  a  painting  by  a  working 
shoemaker ;  mechanical  drawings  by  skilled  arti- 
sans ;  and  a  large  number  of  other  working-class 
productions,  crowded  the  walls,  which  were. like- 
wise decorated  with  valuable  paintings,  photo- 
graphs, and  drawings,  kindly  lent  by  various 
gentlemen  who  had  manifested  considerable  inte- 
rest in  the  Exhibition.  The  articles  which  covered 
the  counters  and  stands  were  of  the  character 
usually  found  at  such  Exhibitions,  the  number  of 
curiosities  bsing,  however,  somewiiat  large.  There 
was  a  wonderful  bed-quilt,  made  by  Drummer 
Charles  Eichards,  of  Her  M.ijesty's  80th  Eegi- 
ment,  during  his  leisure  hours  while  serving  in 
the  East  Indies,  the  time  occupied  in  making  it 
being  nine  months,  and  the  number  of  pieces 
1V,250.  Lying  upon  it  was  an  Indian  waistcoat, 
of  a  very  beautiful  manufacture,  made  by  a  native 
Indian  woman.  There  was  likewise  a  model  of  a 
steam-ship,  made  by  two  young  men,  one  of  whom 
has  only  one  arm ;  two  small  Jacquard  looms,  one 
of  which  was  said  to  be  the  smallest  Jacquard  iu 
the  world,  and,  as  such,  obtained  the  first  prize 
at  the  Paris  Exhibition ;  a  small  brass  double 
high-pressure  engine,  a  beautiful  piece  of  work- 
manship, made  by  a  mechanic ;  a  one-horse  engine, 
made  by  two  youths,  one  of  whom  was  sixteen, 
and  the  other  a  little  over  twenty  years  of  age ; 
an  ingenious  toasting-fork,  by  which  the  bread  was 
moved  any  distance  from  the  fire,  turned  round, 
and  taken  off  without  removing  the  apparatus 
from  its  fixed  position,  the  latter  being  made  to  fit 
any  kiiid  of  grate;  an  ingeniously  contrived  apple- 
parer ;  and  many  articles  of  a  ^imilai'  nature. 

Besides  these,  there  were  numerous  models  of 
buOdings,  ctu-ious  carvings,  specimens  of  needle- 
work, antiquities,  microscopes,  statuettes,  stuffed 
birds,  ancient  coins,  and  other  things,  as  the 
catalogues  say,  "'  too  numerous  to  mention." 
-•Utogether,  the  Exhibition  was  ong  which  re- 
flected the  highest  credit  on  its  promoters,  who 
had  many  dtfiiculties  ,to  contend  witli  before  their 
hopes  appeared  to  have  even  the  faintest  cjiance 
of  success ;  and  we  trust  tliat  when  the  financial 
report  comes  to  be  prepai-ed,  it  will  be  found  t)iat 
the? p  is  a  handsome  balance  standing  to  the  credit 
of  the  Heywood  Working  M^n'sClub  and  Institute. 
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Art  and  Handicraft. 

IV.— THE  PKIMARY  WANTS  OP  THE  PUBLIC  AS 
THE  THATlO'SAh  COSSUilEK. 

-^ETISTIC  intelligence 
^^|in  the  demand  of  tlie 
public  would  inevi- 
tably ensure,  in  due 
course,  a  supply  of  ob- 
\G^  jects  suited  to  meet 
that  demand.  So  long 
as  the  manufacturer  or 
the  shopkeeper  can 
plead  that  the  public 

^  only  asks  for  and  seeks 

the  showy  and  meretricious,  or  the  ponderous  and 
the  ugly,  as  a  matter  of  course,  neither  will  think 
it  worth  whUe  to  do  anything  to  change  the 
character  of  that  demand ;  or,  at  least,  such  efforts 
will  be  vei-y  exceptional.  It  is,  then,  after  all,  in 
the  education  of  the  general  public,  as  the  natural 
consumer,  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  rests  : 
whether  the  union  of  art  and  handicraft  is  to  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  produce  a  really  artistic 
result. 

One  thing,  however,  must  be  steadily  kept  in 
view,  as  it  has  been  too  frequently  overlooked, 
or  ignored  altogether:  this  is,  the  fact  that  the 
manufacturer  and  the  workman  engaged  in  one 
description  of  art  manufacture  are  the  consumers 
in  other  departments  of  production.  Thus,  if 
the  art  knowledge  and  taste  which  they  bring 
to  bear  upon  their  own  productions  be  based  upon 
true  and  intelligible  principles,  these  wiQ,  when 
applied  to  their  wants  as  consumers,  ensure  an 
intelligent  demand.  The  art-workman,  whose 
knowledge  of  drawing  and  the  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  design  enables  him  to  produce  artistic 
works  in  metal  or  carved  wood,  is  a  very  unlikely 
person,  if  hia  means  permit,  to  buy — by  choice,  at 
least — ugly  earthenware,  or  badly-decorated  japan- 
ware  ;  or  if  he  is  compelled  to  buy  it  because  his 
purse  is  scanty,  or  because  the  shopkeeper  cannot 
obtain  or  will  not  keep  for  sale  such  ai-ticles  as 
come  up  to  his  standard,  he  will,  at  least,  take 
his  revenge  by  a  shai-p  and  intelligent  criticism 
upon  his  purchase,  and  hope  for  better  things 
next  time  he  goes  to  market.  At  all  events,  he 
does  not  helieve  that  to  be  beautiful  and  elegant 
which  he  hnmos  to  be  ugly  and  clumsy.  This, 
alone,  is  a  great  step. 

But,  outside  of  this  class  of  producers,  there  is 
a  very  large  and  overwhelming  majority  whose 
pursuits,  or  lack  of  aU  pursuit,  prevents  the 
possibility  of  any  such  knowledge  being  obtained, 
except  by  a  process  of  direct  instruction.  If  this 
instruction  is  to  come  as  a  direct  and  distinct 
branch  of  education,  the  study  of  drawing  be- 
comes absolutely  necessary;  and  it  must  rest  with 
the  judicious  master  what  difference  he  will  make 
in  the  course  of  instruction  suitable  for  profes- 
sional purposes,  to  adapt  it  to  the  general  public. 
One  thing,  however,  is  quite  certain — that,  to 
appreciate  form  and  colour,  composition  and  light 
and  shadow,  the  combinations  of, varied  details  as 
a  means  to  the  making  up  of  a  complete  and 
perfectly  harmonious  resiilt  as  tlie  end,  pretty 
much  the  same  course  will  be  necessary  as  with 
the  artist  workman ;  since  it  must  be  quite  clear 
that  he  who  judges  and  he  who  does  the  work 
ought  to  stand  upon,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the 
same  base  line,  in  order  to  fairly  understand  each 
other. 

Beyond,  and  often  far  wide  of  the  class  who 
care  to  study  art  as  a  necessary  portion  of  modem 
education,  there  Ues,  probably,  a  much  larger 
number  of  persons  who  have  neither  time — or,  at 
least,  fancy  they  have  not — and  certainly  have  no 
inclination  to  study  the  question  of  art  in  any 
form.  Happily,  this  class  is  lai'gely,  if  not  en- 
tirely influenced  by  those  around  them,  whom 
they,  out  of  sheer  laziness,  are  wQling  to  beUeve 
know  ^  about  "  that  sort  of  thing."  It  is  this 
class  that  the  shopkeeper,  as  an  arbiter  of  public 
taste,  depends  upon  to  buy  what  he  makes  up  his 
mind  shall  sell.  If,  however,  the  educated  portion 
of  the  public  desire  to  see  the  national  taste  puri- 
fied and  advanced  to  a  higher  position,  they  will 
take  care  to  influence  this  negative  class  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  But  to  do  this,  they  must 
be  quite  clear  why  certain  things  are  bad  and  iigly, 
and  why  other  things  of  the  same  technical  class 
are  in  good  taste  and  beautiful ;  and  these  facts 
they  must  impress  on  the  minds  of  their  friends 
who  say  they  "  don't  pretend  to  have  taste ; " 
and  also  the  shopkeeper,  who  does  pretend  to  have 


taste,  and  who,  in  many  instances,  is  as  far  off  it 
as  the  most  indilFerent  of  his  customers. 

An  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  principle  in 
selecting  and  buying  a  special  object  may  be 
useful.  A  carpet  has  to  be  purchased.  The 
seller  of  carpets  brings  out  his  most  striking 
patterns  alike  in  form  and  colour.  The  proposed 
purchaser,  having  a  very  decided  opinion  as  to 
what  it  is  he  wants,  and  intends,  if  possible,  to 
get,  reminds  the  dealer  that  he  wants  a  covering 
for  a  floor ;  that  the  floor  is  flat,  as  it  is  \ised  to 
walk  upon ;  and  that,  as  the  carpet  is  not  to  be 
the  only  decorative  object  in  the  room,  he  de- 
cidedly objects  to  very  brilliant  colours,  whUst, 
as  he  has  no  wish  to  suggest  to  his  friends 
either  stumbling-blocks  or  pitfalls  in  his  floor,  he 
thinks  the  objects  depicted  in  such  high  relief, 
and  with  such  terrible  truth  in  foreshortening, 
quite  out  of  place.  The  aspect  of  the  room  as 
regards  light,  the  use  to  which  the  room  is  de- 
voted, are  considerations  which  can  be  entered 
into  in  due  course,  if  the  primary  conditions  are 
fulfilled — that,  as  the  carpet  is  to  cover  a  flat 
Bui'face  to  be  walked  upon,  and  upon  which,  too, 
other  decorative  objects  are  to  be  placed,  there- 
fore it  should  be  consistent  in  its  ornamentation 
with  these  requirements. 

It  is  the  persistence  of  a  certain  class  of  persons, 
when  buying  their  carpets,  in  absolutely  "dinning" 
these  arguments  into  the  ears  of  the  shopkeeper 
which  has,  at  length,  rendered  it  possible  to  get 
carpets  which  will  meet  the  conditions  named; 
and  the  principle  applies  to  every  other  decorative 
object  with  which  we  clothe  or  adorn  our  persons, 
or  furnish  and  decorate  our  houses. 

Tables  must  be  made  to  sit  at,  eat  off,  and  in 
some  cases  work  at.  Chairs  must  be  made  to  sit 
in,  and  not  merely  to  looh  at.  These  illustrate 
primary  requu-ements  which  a  little  common 
sense  will  enable  any  person  to  apply  in  their  own 
way.  The  elaboration  of  the  principles  which 
ought  to  guide  the  design,  execution,  and  selec- 
tion of  the  whole  circle  of  decorated  manufactures 
will  form  the  subject  of  subsequent  articles. 

Geoegb  Wallis. 


THE    WORK    SHALL    FILL    THE    MILLS 

AGAIN'. 

A  SONG  OF  HOPE. 

WRITTEN  DURING  THE  DISTRESS  IN  LANCASHIRE. 

■Though  all  is  dark  and  dreary  now. 

And  thousands  di'ead  the  morrow, 

AVliile  Labour's  pale  and  care-wom  brow 

Is  clouded  o'er  with  sorrow — 
Though  in  the  cellars  damp  and  lone 

Our  famish'd  ones  are  pining. 

And,  mth  a  sad,  despairing  moan. 

Each  dream  of  joy  resigning — 

Yet  work  shall  fill  the  mills  again, 

And  fact'ry  hells  be  ringiDg  ; 
From  every  court,  and  street,  and  lane. 
The  anxious  toilers  hringiug. 

Though  vainly  for  their  daily  bread 

The  workers  aye  are  sighing, 
Or  -wish  that  with  the  silent  dead, 

Their  aching  forms  were  lying ; 
Yet  Peace,  with  sunny  smile,  shall  come 

And  hid  each  toiler  treasure 
The  infant  darlings  of  his  home. 

And  sing  aloud  with  pleasure  : 
While  work  shall  fill  the  mills  again. 

And  fact'ry  hells  be  ringmg  ; 
From  every  court,  and  street,  and  lane, 

The  anxious  toilers  bringing. 
Each  soul  that  wears  the  thorny  crovm 

Of  earthly  pain  and  trial, 
Shall  kneel  no  more  in  anguish  down 

'Neath  Famine's  grim  denial ; 
But,  purified,  shall  proudly  rise 

Above  each  old  endeavour. 
And  learn  the  right  to  love  and  prize, 

And  from  the  ^vrong  to  sever  ; 
When  work  shall  fill  the  mills  again. 

And  fact'ry  heUs  be  ringing  ; 
From  every  •street,  and  court,  and  lane. 

The  anxious  toilers  bringing. 
No  more  shall  passions  fierce  and  strong 

In  lowly  hearts  he  burning  ; 
No  more  shall  thoughts  of  evil  throng 

To  dim  each  nobler  yearning ; 
Nor  class  in  hatred  war  with  class, 

E'er  seeking  vengeance  blindly, 
But  stiive  each  other  to  surpass 

In  deeds  and  actions  kindly, 
When  work  shall  fill  the  mills  again, 

And  fact'ry  hells  be  ringing ; 
From  every  street,  and  court,  and  lane, 

The  anxious  toilers  bringing. 

John  Plummee. 


Apprenticeship :  its  Rights  and 
its  Duties.* 


In  our  last  number  we  explained  the  origin  and 
nature  of  apprenticeship,  with  the  duties  it  in- 
volves on  the  part  both  of  the  apprentice  and  the 
master.  We  now  proceed  to  give  an  outUne  of 
the  general  law  on  the  subject. 

The  common  law  of  England  does  not  recog- 
nise the  power  of  an  infant,  or  person  under 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  enter  into  a  contract 
for  any  other  pui-pose  than  his  own  benefit  and 
advantage.  But  in  apprenticesliip,  as  we  ex- 
plained in  our  previous  paper,  the  benefit  is 
invAxml;  the  apprentice  learns  a  tiude,  and  the 
person  who  teaches  him  has  the  advantage  of  his 
services  during  a  certain  time.  As  the  master 
has  no  remedy  at  common  law  against  the  infant 
for  breach  of  his  part  of  the  contract,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  some  relation  or  friend  of  the  appren- 
tice to  join  in  the  agreement,  and  to  undertake 
on  his  behalf  that  the  contract  shall  be  faithfully 
performed.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  apply 
in  the  case  of  appi-entices  boimd  to  freemen  of  the 
City  of  London ;  for  long  custom  is  held  to  have 
established  there,  that  any  person  unmarried  and 
above  the  age  of  foui-teen  who  may  bind  himself 
apprentice,  shall  be  answerable  to  the  master  for 
the  performance  of  the  contract  in  all  respects, 
as  if  he  were  of  full  age  when  the  agreement  was 
made. 

No  agreement  of  apprenticeship  is  valid  unless 
the  apprentice  has  expressly  signified  his  consent 
to  the  contract.  It  has  been  decided  at  law  that 
in  the  case  of  a  father  who  had  bound  his  son, 
the  parent  and  the  master  only  signing  the  in- 
dentures, the  latter  were  void. 

The  formal  execution  of  indentures  is  essen- 
tial to  the  validity  of  an  apprenticeship  agree- 
ment. No  verbal  understanding  or  simple  agi-ee- 
ment  in  writing  is  sufficient.  And  where  any 
sum  of  money  is  paid  by  the  one  party  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  contract,  that  sum  must  be  cor- 
rectly specified  in  the  indentures,  or  they  ai'e 
invalid. 

The  master  who  takes  an  apprentice,  although 
bound  to  fit  him  for  practising  his  art  or  trade,  is 
not  compelled  to  teach  him  in  his  own  person : 
he  may  hand  him  over  for  instruction  to  other 
persons  in  his  employ,  and  even  to  other  appren- 
tices ;  all  that  he  is  engaged  to  do  is  to  give  the 
apprentice  fair  means  of  becoming  proficient  in 
the  business.  And  where  the  apprentice  is  placed 
under  the  instruction  of  a  foreman  or  other 
proper  person,  he  is  bound  to  defer  to  the  autho- 
rity of  that  person_,  as  if  he  were  the  master 
himself. 

The  law  does  not  recognise  that  the  apprentice 
is  in  the  position  of  .a  servant  to  the  master,  to 
do  anything  more  than  properly  comes  within  the 
range  of  the  trade  or  occupation  specified  in 
the  indentures.  Here  is  a  frequent  source  of 
complaint  and  misunderstanding,  especially  on  the 
part  of  apprentices  engaged  to  employers  in  a  small 
way  ef  business.  They  find,  in  many  cases,  a 
multiplicity  of  services  put  upon  them,  and  feel 
aggrieved  when  those  services  extend  beyond  the 
proper  scope  of  the  ti-ade.  But  much  of  the  dis- 
agreement that  arises  on  this  point,  and  which 
often  proceeds  to  a  very  unpleasant  length,  would 
be  avoided,  if  only  there  existed  a  right  feeling 
between  the  apprentice  and  the  master,  and  a 
sense  of  how  much  mutual  consideration  would 
promote  their  mutual  interest  and  comfort.  On 
the  part  of  the  apprentice,  although  he  is  not 
bound  to  do  anything  not  included  in  the  busi- 
ness itself,  yet  it  would  display  a  disobliging  and 
even  churlish  spirit  to  refuse  any  reasonable 
service  or  assistance  of  which  the  master  might 
stand  in  need.  On  the  other  hand,  the  master 
has  no  right  to  look  upon  his  apprentice  as  a 
jjerson  placed  at  his  disposal  for  any  and  every 
kind  of  work — to  exact  from  him  tinreasonable 
services,  and  make  him  a  general  drudge. 

In  the  event  of  serious  disagreement  between 
master  and  apprentice,  either  party  has  the  right 
— dating  as  far  back  as  an  imrepealed  enactment 
of  the  5th  EHzabeth,  cap.  4 — to  apply  to  the 
magistrates  in  sessions,  who  may,  on  proper 
cause  shown,  punish  or  even  discharge  the  ap- 
prentice; while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may 
fine  the  master  for  his  faults,  or  liberate  the 
apprentice  from  the  remainder  of  hia  service.     In 
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the  case  of  parish  apprentices,  two  justioea  are 
empowered  with  equal  authority  by  the  Act  20 
George  H.  In  London,  either  party  may  summon 
the  other  before  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City,  who 
has  the  same  powers  as  the  magistrates  in  other 
cases.  A  fi-eeman  of  London  may  turn  away  an 
apprentice  for  "  gaming."  By  the  Scotch  law,  a 
master  may  dismiss  an  apprentice  who  is  "in- 
corrigible." 

The  master  is  bound  to  provide  his  in-door  ap- 
prentice with  food,  clothing,  and  necessary  attend- 
ance in  sickness.  In  the  case  of  his  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  do  so,  he  is  declared  guUty  of  mis- 
demeanor, and  may  be  pimished  by  imprison- 
ment. And  where  the  master  has  covenanted  to 
pay  his  out-door  apprentice  a  weekly  wage,  he  is 
not  released  from  that  payment  by  the  incapacity 
of  the  apprentice  to  serve  liim,  through  accident 
or  ill  health.  Xor  can  the  master  stop  the  wages 
of  his  apprentice  for  accidental  damage  to  his 
property,  unless  he  is  allowed  to  do  so  by  express 
covenant  in  the  indenture. 

A  master  is  liable  to  imprisonment  for  assault- 
ing his  apprentice  in  a  manner  calculated  to  in- 
flict permanent  injury ;  but  he  is  allowed  by  law 
to  inflict  moderate  chastisement  on  the  appren- 
tice for  decided  misbehaviour. 

Any  apprentice  whose  premium  does  not  exceed 
iglO,  if  he  should  run  away  from  his  master,  may 
be  compelled  to  serve  a  proportionate  time  beyond 
the  proper  expiry  of  the  agreement,  or  to  make 
satisfaction  for  the  loss  sustained  by  his  absence. 
-A.  refusal  to  do  either  renders  him  liable  to  three 
months'  imprisonment.  In  the  case  of  his  enter- 
ing the  service  of  another  person  during  the  time 
he  may  have  absented  himself,  the  master  is 
entitled  to  aU  his  earnings;  and,  if  he  should 
have  been  enticed  away,  may  bring  an  action  for 
damages  against  the  person  who  misled  him. 

An  apprentice  who  is  bound  to  two  or  more 
masters,  on  the  death  of  one  of  them,  remains 
equally  the  apprentice  of  the  sui-vivor  or  sur- 
vivors. He  who  is  apprenticed  to  one  master 
only,  is  not  released  from  his  apprenticeship  by 
that  master's  death.  The  executors  may  appren- 
tice him  to  another  master  for  the  remainder  of 
his  term ;  but  they  are  also  Uable  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  apprentice,  as  far  as  the  assets  in 
their  hands  will  allow.  The  custom  in  the  city 
of  London  is,  that  if  the  master  die,  the  appren- 
tice must  continue  the  service  with  the  widow,  if 
she  carry  on  the  trade,  otherwise  the  executor 
must  put  the  apprentice  to  another  master. 

The  master  is  at  liberty,  by  the  custom  of 
London  and  some  other  places,  to  assign  or 
"  turn  over  "  his  apprentice  to  another  master. 
This  cannot  legally  be  done,  however,  in  any 
town  or  other  place  where  it  is  not  the  es- 
tablished custom.  Parish  apprentices  may  be 
"turned  over,"  with  the  consent  of  two  justices 
of  the  peace. 

The  bankruptcy  of  a  master  operates  as  a  com- 
plete discharge  of  the  apprentice's  indenture ; 
and  where  an  apprentice  may  have  paid  a  pre- 
mium for  learning  the  business,  the  court  may 
order  such  a  sum  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  estate 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  allow,  or 
may  seem  to  require.  Finally,  an  indenture  may 
be  determined  or  put  an  end  to  at  any  time,  by 
the  consent  of  all  the  parties  to  it. 

Before  concluding  this  outline  of  the  law,  we 
must  add,  that  an  apprentice  cannot  be  compelled 
to  work  at  his  trade  on  the  Sunday,  nor  to  attend 
on  that  day  at  his  master's  place  of  business, 
unless  in  special  emergencies.  The  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment 29  Charles  II.  enacts  that  "no  tradesman, 
artificer,  workman,  labourer,  or  other  person  what- 
soever, shall  do  or  exercise  any  worldly  labour, 
business,  or  work,  of  their  ordinary  callings,  upon 
the  Lord's  day,  or  any  part  thereof,  works  of 
necessity  and  charity  only  excepted."  Under  this 
act,  it  has  been  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
on  appeal,  that  a  barber's  apprentice,  who  was 
bound  by  his  indentures  "  not  to  absent  himself 
from  his  master's  business,  holiday  or  week-day, 
without  leave,"  could  not  be  lawfully  required  to 
attend  at  his  master's  shop  on  Sunday  morn- 
ings. 


^r^  Designs 

FOB  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


MAEQTJETKT-WOEK. 

Maequetbt-woek  consists  of  thin  and  carefully- 
selected  pieces  of  wood,  tortoise-shell,  peari,  or 
other  substances,  arranged  upon  a  wooden  ground 
so  as  to  form  a  species  of  ornamentation.     The 


the  first  time  they  had  been  omitted  for  ten  or  lift«ett 
years.  He  remonstrated  with  Jlr.  Bruce  ;  but  mean- 
while Parliament  was  sent  to  the  country.  The  depart- 
ment having  taking  its  own  course,  some  of  the  com- 
mittee felt  ratber  annoyed,  and  their  chairman,  Sir  S. 
NortUcote,  summoned  some  of  the  committee  together. 
They  did  not  know  wliat  to  do,  and  a  great  many  of 
tliem,  having  sat  ten  or  fifteen  days  on  the  subject,  were 
tired  of  it,  and  therefore  concluiled  that  the  best  plan 
woald  be  to  get  the  country  scUooIa  to  appeal  to  Lord 


Sunday  Postal  Deltveet. — It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  postal  authorities  should  insert  a  rule  into  their 
"  Postal  Guide,"  to  the  efi'ect  that  no  lettei-s  will  be 
delivered  on  Sundays,  unless  the  words  "  For  Sunday's 
Delivery"  are  written  on  the  outside,  so  that  those 
letters  which  are  of  snch  importance  as  to  necessitate 
their  delivery  on  Sunday  would  be  deUvered  on  that 
day. 


work  intended  to  be  thus  ornamented  is  gene- 
rally of  wood,  which  must  be  of  a  fine  grain,  and 
free  from  knots.  If  the  ground  be  of  a  light  colour, 
the  marquetry  generally  consists  of  dark-coloured 
woods,  such  as  ebony,  mahogany,  or  rosewood. 
Metal  is  frequently  introduced,  and  when  em- 
ployed upon  an  appropriately  coloured  ground  is 
not  ineffective.  During  the  last  century,  mar- 
quetiy-work  was  more  commonly  practised  than 
at  the  present  time,  many  of  the  marquetry- 
workers,  p?p<?oinIly  in  France  and  Italy,  attaining 


Granville.  A  large  deputation  went  up,  and  succeeded 
almost  in  getting  what  would  probably  have  the  effect 
of  doubling  the  allowance  to  them.  He  thought  there 
was  no  power  of  doing  anything  else.  There  was  nothing 
now  left  but  testing  the  thing,  and  relying  more  upon 
their  own  efforts  than  upon  Government  grants.  Speak- 
ing of  the  unfairness  of  the  system  pursued  at  South 
Kensington,  Mr.  Potter  said  tluit  the  yearly  grants  to 
tliat  museum  were  from  £130,000  to  £140,000,  of 
which  some  £30,000  or  £i0,000  were  spent  in  decora- 
tion, and  a  large  sum  in  articles  for  the  museum,  the 
riractieal  school  comin?  in  for  what  was  left-     He  did 


a  mai-vellous  degree  of  proficiency  in  the  art. 
The  two  designs  furnished  by  us  this  week  belong 
to  the  period  of  Louis  XIH.  They  represent  the 
fronts  of  drawers  belonging  to  a  cabinet.  The 
first  design  is  executed  in  tortoise-shell  of  two 
colours;  in  the  second,  the  design  is  of  copper, 
upon  a  groundwork  of  tortoise-shell.  It  should 
be  noticed,  that  the  keyhole  in  the  second 
design  is  artistically  made  to  form  a  portion  of 
the  ornamentation  itself,  thus  showing  how  the 
true  artist  is  enabled  to  utilise  and  convert  into 
an  embeUishment  what  would  otherwise  be  a  dis- 
figurement. 


SCHOOLS  OF  AET. 


Recentlt,  in  distributing  some  prizes  at  the  CarUsle 
School  of  Alt,  Mr.  Edmond  Potter,  M.P.,  commented 
upon  the  policy  at  present  pursued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Science  and  Art.  He  said  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  of 
which  he  was  a  member,  were  that  there  should  be  capi- 
tation grants  for  schools  for  the  artisan  class,  that  the 
system  of  making  buQding  grants  should  be  abandoned, 
and  that  the  accounts  of  the  grants  to  South  Kensington 
should  be  more  clearly  made  out.  'South  Kensington, 
however,  declined  to  carry  out  the  first  two  proposals  of 
the  committee ;  and,  curiously  enough,  in  the  first  report 
after  this  there  were  no  accotuits  whatever  published — 


not  wish  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  South  Ken- 
sington ;  its  drawing  school,  perhaps,  was  the  finest  in 
the  world,  and  they  were  indebted  to  it  for  a  great 
many  able  masters,  such  as  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago 
schools  had  great  difliculty  in  obtaining ;  but  tiU  they 
got  the  educational  grants  separated  from  the  amount 
expended  on  South  Kensington,  they  should  never 
get  any  satisfaction.  What  the  department  had  done 
lor  art  fell  very  far  short  of  what  was  due  to  the 
countrj'. 

The  entire  number  of  students  last  year  in  all  the  ninety 
schools,  was  only  16,500  ;  and  when  they  considered 
that  more  than  half  of  these  were  artisans,  and  that  the 
department  and  the  Government  had  been  urging  on 
artisan  education  for  neaily  twenty  yeai-s,  he  thought 
that  the  result  was  most  miserable.  If  the  capitation 
system  had  been  followed,  he  beheved  they  shoiUd  have 
had,  instead  of  8,000  or  9,000  artisans,  some  30,000  or 
40,000  in  course  of  education.  Country  schools  coolil 
not  be  self-supporting ;  they  must  either  have  Govern- 
ment aid  or  liberal  subscriptions.  Raising  the  rates  had 
been  suggested  ;  but  his  own  feeling  was  that  they 
should  be  lessened,  and  that  Government  ought  to  sup- 
port this  class  of  education,  otherwise  it  would  not  be 
carried  on.  Art  education  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be 
after  being  established  twenty  years ;  but  their  only 
course  now  was  to  work  it  out  as  best  they  could,  and  if 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two  they  thought  they  were 
wronged,  they  had  the  means  of  redress,  and  he  hoped 
advocates  more  powerful  than  himself  would  be  found  to 
alter  the  whole  system. 
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Progress  of  Chemistry. 


I. — ITS   OKIQIN. 

•We  shaU  not  say  that  "the  origin  of  chemistry 
is  lost  in  the  Bight  of  ages  "-a  sonorous  phi-ase, 
-«rhich  teaches  nothing-but  ive  begin  by  proving 
that  the  mitial  data,  the  fu-st  materials  of  chemis- 
try, long  before  the  science  had  a  name  esisted 
in  the  workshops  of  the  smith,  the  enameller  and 
the  painter,  and  in  the  shops  of  the  cU-Ugg.st  and 
apothecai-y;  in  fact,  in  all  the  usefularts,  cookery 
included.  This  shows  that  science  la  born  ot  the 
■wants  of  life.  j_i     j       ii. 

The  term  chemistry  dates  only  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  centm-y  of  oiu-  era.     Its  true  signification  j 
is,  t/ie  ario/cJissoJriiir;,  or  iiicHiny.  | 

It  is  with  science  as  it  is  with  the  hf e  ot  a  i 
human  being.  The  materia  elements  exist  be-  ' 
fore  either  is  formed ;  but  the  livmg  being 
receives  a  name,  is  described  and  classed,  only 
when  it  has  acquired  the  form  that  chaiacterises 
it.  So,  also,  science  can  be  defined  only  when  it 
is  sufficiently  developed  to  present,  by  the  com- 
bination of  its  elements,  a  true  body  of  doctrine. 

Practice  precedes  theory.  Behold  those  objects 
of  human  industry,  drawn  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  or  ruins  of  ancient  ediaces.  They  testify 
to  the  high  civilisation  of  those  Eastern  peoples 
who  have  long  ago  disappeared  from  the  stage  of 
the  world.  These  enamels,  dye-stuffs,  colom-ed 
glasses,  instnunents  formed  of  metallic  alloys, 
all  those  artificial  products  preserved  in  cabmots 
and  museums,  were  fabricated  at  a  period  when 
the  west  of  Em-ope  was  still  bui-ied  in  the  dark- 
ness of  b.arbarism.  Civilisation  displaces  itself; 
it  follows  the  apparent  motion  of  the  sun. 

History  peri^etuatcs  the  memory  of  those  who 
have  shed  most  human  blood.  It  has  not  che- 
rished the  name  of  the  mortal  who  invented 
;,rea<j_an  invention  that  is  far  from  being  so 
simple  as  we  might  be  tempted  to  suppose ;  for 
it  was  first  necessary  to  find  out  the  plants,  the 
grasses  which  yield  alimentary  grain,  and  this 
was  assm-etUy  no  easy  task,  for  the  natives  of 
the  New  World,  whence  we  first  obtained  the 
potato,  knew  nothing  of  corn  before  the  ai-rival 
of  Europeans.  Then  it  was  necessary  to  grind 
the  grain,  to  separate  the  bran  from  the  flour, 
and  make  that  iloiu-  into  dough.  Then  how  did 
they  happen  to  discover  that  a  little  piece  of  som- 
dough,  of  a  most  detestable  taste,  caused  a  mass 
of  freshly-mixed  dough  to  swell  up,  and  that  the 
dough  thus  prepared  g.<ive  iu  cooking  a  light, 
savoury,  wholesome  bread  ?  .  ,    , 

The  Greeks,  whose  imagination  embcUished 
eveiything,  .attributed  the  invention  of  wine 
to  a  godrand  to  a  goddess  that  of  bread.  In 
<}reeo-Eoman  antitiuity,  Ceres  and  Bacchus  were 
synonymous  with  ImaA  and  iciiie.  It  is,  how- 
ever, certain  that  the  origm  ot  bread  and  wine 
dates  from  the  time  when,  according  to  mytholo- 
gists,  men  had  relations  with  the  gods. 

To  squeeze  a  bunch  of  grapes  in  order  to  drink 
the  iuico  is  a  very  simple  idea,  which  might  occur 
to  any  one.  But  the  fermented  and  preserved 
juice  of  the  grape  has  a  very  different  taste  and 
'tlavom-  from  that  of  grape-juice  frcsUy  expressed; 
and  it  certainly  demanded  some  Uttle  courage  to 
taste  a  spoiled,  cornijitetJ  liquor— for  fermentation 
of  every  kind  is  a  cornyjKovi.  Who  first  had 
tliat  courage?  On  this  head  history  is  perfectly 
Bdent. 

To  adopt  the  fermented,  coiTupted  juice  of  the 
grape  may  appear  to  ua  a  very  insignificant 
matter,  a  detaU  unworthy  of  the  name  of  dis- 
covery, now  that  the  human  palate  is  familiar 
with  the  taste  of  wine,  and  it  is  so  many  ages 
ago  ! 

There  is,  however,  a  similar  detail,  which  causes 
us  at  the  present  day  to  bless  the  name  of  Par- 
menjier.  The  potato  was  known  in  Europe  more 
than  a  hundi-ed  yeaa-s  before  this  benefactor  of 
the  human  race  was  born,  but  it  was  cultivated 
only  in  a  small  number  of  gardens ;  it  was  shown 
to  the  curious  as  a  horticultural  rarity.  A  few 
amateurs  had,  it  is  trae,  .attempted  to  introduce 
it  among  our  alimentary  plants,  but  no  one  cared 
about  it;  its  taste  was  compared  to  that  of  a 
i-otteu  turnip.  To  triumph  over  this  tjTannical, 
exclusive  taste,  it  was  necessary  to  familiarise  the 
palate  -ivith  it— to  educate  it,  in  fact.  This  need 
surprise  no  one,  for  our  eyes  and  ears,  to  become 
sensitive  to  novelties,  reqiiire  an  initiation — a 
true  education.  Objects  before  which  the  crowd 
passes  with  cold  indift'erence,  become  marvels  and 
wonders  to  the  penetrating,  cultivated  eye  of  the 


obserTer.  So,  tor  the  exotic  tubercle  to  become 
adopted— which  is  now  almost  as  indispensable 
to  our  tables  as  bread  itself— nothing  less  was 
necessary  than  the  perseverance  of  Parmontier, 
and  the  command  of  a  king-of  Louis  XVI.,  who, 
at  a  court  festival,  wore  a  potato-blossom  m  tho 
button-hole  of  his  coat. 

Kinn-  or  subject,  he  who  was  the  first  to  cause 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  grape  to  be  adopted 
as  a  drink,  had  difficulties  no  less  great  to  over- 


Fig.  1. 

come.  We  mourn  the  slowness  of  moral  progi-ess. 
This  sloivness,  as  we  have  shown,  is  incidental  to 
material  progress  also. 

To  judge  by  the  history  of  hraniy,  this  bquor 
was  very  slow  in  becoming  adopted  into  domestic 
use.  Brandy  was  first  caUed— as  it  is  to  this 
day  by  the  North  American  Indi.ans—^re  xwier ; 
with  turiientine,  it  entered  into  the  composition 
of  "Greek  fire."  Next,  the  properties  of  pro- 
longing life  and  of  healing  disease  were  claimed 
for  It,  and  the  name  of  cav,  de  vie,  or  water  of  life, 
was  bestowed  upon  it.  The  Spaniards,  in  naming 
it  agua  ardiente  (burnmg  water),  merely  trans- 
lated tho  Arabic  word  alcool  (the  burning)  into 
their  own  language.  Even  so  late  as  tho  fifteenth 
century  brandv  was  sold  only  by  apothecai-ies.  But 
to  "Uve  long  in  the  land"  is  a  desire  as  natural 
to  man  as  it  is  to  amass  money— we  mean,  of 
course,  only  such  men  as  live  but  for  the  present, 
and  those,  unhappUy,  form  the  great  majority. 
From  the  abuse  now  made  of  it,  brandy  should 
be  oaUed  by  quite  another  name;  for  to  how 
many  men  has  it  been  the  cause  of  disease  and 
death !  ,„  , 

Theresas  a  reason  for  everything.  Errors  and 
abuses  have  more  tunes  than  one  been  turned  to 
the  advantage  of  the  progress  of  science.  This 
remark  applies  particularly  to  alcohol— now  called 
spirits  of  wine,  because  it  is  obtained  principally 
by  the  distillation  ot  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape.  The  abuse  of  spirits  of  wine  stimulated 
the  spirit  of  research.  While  some  experimenters 
mixed  brandy  with  aromatic  essences,  others  im- 
proved  the  process  of  distillation;  and  others, 
ao-ain,  undertook  to  extract  spu-its  of  wme  from 
other  substances  besides  fermented  gi-ape-juice. 


Fig.  2. 


So  •rt-ith  Malaga  wine— in  which  is  cinnamon,  nut- 
megs, cloves,  pepper,  galenga  root,  zedoary, 
lavender  flowers,  sage,  rose-leaves,  &c.— they  made 
hypocrase;  and  with  this  liquor  distilled  they  pre- 
pared the  Emperor's  brandy  (Francis  II.,  in  the 
thirteenth  century).  It  was  with  this  Imperial  water 
that  the  brave  knights  fortified  their  stomachs 
(such  stomachs ! )  before  repairing  to  the  tourna- 
ment or  battle-field. 


JHstillaiion  must  have  been  knoivn  long  previous 
to  the  Middle  Ages.  Aristotle,  tho  tutor  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  made  allusion  to  it  three 
centuries  prior  to  the  Christian  era.  "  Sea  water," 
said  he,  "is  rendered  drinkable  by  evaporation. 
Wine  and  other  liquids  can  be  submitted  to  the 
same  process ;  after  being  reduced  to  vapour  they 
become  liquid  again." 

The  idea  of  distillation  may  have  been  derived 
from  attentive  observation  of  what  passes  in 
natiu-c.  What  is  rain  ?  Water  that  falls  from  the 
clouds.  What  is  a  cloud?  Tho  vapour  of  water, 
which,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  vesicular  state, 
may  be  held  suspended  at  variable  heights  in  the 
atmosphere.  AVhenco  come  the  clouds  ?  Fi'omthe 
evaporation  of  vast  sheets  of  water,  particulajly 
from  tho  evaporation  of  tho  waters  of  the  ocean, 
effected  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Here,  then,  we 
have  all  tho  elements  ot  a  distilling  apparatus. 
The  ocean  is  the  stiU— the  reservoir  of  the  liquid 
to  be  distilled ;  the  atmosphere  is  the  pipe  which 
is  adapted  to  the  rescrvoh-,  through  which  passes 
the  vapours  produced  by  the  celestial  f m-nace ; 
the  earth  is  the  recipient,  in  wliich  the  aqueous 
vaporu-s  are  condensed. 

Was  Ai-istotle  the  first  to  give  an  account  of 
this  marveUous  mechanism?  We  cannot  toll. 
Ho  previously  explained,  however,  dew  to  bo  tho 
condensation  of  the  vapoiu:  of  water  suspended  m 
the  air,  and  which  is  precipitated  on  the  earth  by 
the  action  of  cold  necessary  to  bring  the  vapour 
to  a  liquid  state.  He  adds,  correctly,  that  snow 
is  onlv  water  congealed  by  a  more  mtense  cold. 
This  philosopher  also  remarked  that  the  water  of 
the  sea  siistained  larger  ships  than  the  water  of 
rivers;  this  is  due  less  to  its  gi-eater  depth 
than  because  sea  water  holds  salts  in  solution. 
In  support  of  this  opinion,  he  quotes  an  experi- 
ment, since  become  familiar,  by  which  a  fresh 
eo-o-  placed  in  a  basin  ot  common  water,  falls  to 
the  bottom,  while  if  salt  be  previously  dissolved 
in  the  water  the  egg  floats. 

This  general  fact,  mentioned  by  Ai-istotle,  was 
therefore  known  to  antiquity— namely,  that  liquids 
are  evaporated  by  heat  and  their  vapours  con- 
densed by  cold.  But  we  do  not  discover  m  the 
ancient  writings  that  this  fact  was  realised  by  an 
appropriate  appoi-atus.  .    .  .    ., 

PUny,  who  Uved  three  centuries  after  Aristotle, 
describes  a  process  which  might  have  at  once  led 
to  the  invention  ot  a  distilUng  apparatus.  "  They 
light  a  fire,"  he  says,  "  undur  a  pot  containing 
rosin.  Tho  vapour  rises,  and  is  condensed  in 
some  wool  spread  over  the  top  of  the  pot  m 
which  the  resin  is  heated.  The  operation 
concluded,  the  wool,  impregnated  with  oil,  is 
pressed." 

In  this  process  of  PUnj^'s,  a  pot  serves  as  a 
retort  or  stiU,  and  a  cork  of  wool  is  the  receiver. 
How  much  time  and  labour  it  cost  before  the 
retort  was  made  to  communicate  with  tho  receiver 
by  means  of  a  p^pe !  The  simplest  thmgs  are 
aiwavs  the  last  thought  of,  and  then  every- 
body'is  astonished  that  they  were  not  thought  ot 
sooner.  , 

History  has  not  preserved  the  name  of  him  wno 
'  first  thought  of  making  the  retort  communicate 
with  the  receiver ;  but  we  may  take  it  for  certain 
that  this  invention,  so  simple  in  appearance,  was 
not  realised  imtil  seven  centuries  .after  Plmy.  _  It 
is  in  the  wi-itings  of  Djaber,  or  Geber,  an  Ai-abian 
chemist  of  the  eighth  centm-y,«that  we  find  it  first 
mentioned.  On  the  margin  of  one  of  the  manu- 
scripts  of  this  author  (preserved  in  the  Imperial 
Library  of  Paris),  is  the  ch-awing  of  a  veritable 
distUUng  apparatus:  a  is  the  retort,  6  the  re- 
ceiver,  c^tho  tube  of  communication  adapted  to  a 
capital.     (Fig.  1.) 

The  invention  of  tho  distilling  apparatus  smgu- 
larly  contributed  to  tho  progress  of  chemistry. 
The  impulse  once  given,  every  one  endeavoured 
to  improve  so  useful  an  insti-ument.  Among 
these  improvements  some  wei-e  truly  fantastic, 
and  most  of  them  were  rmimportant. 

Grain  brandy  was  known  in  northern  countries 
in  the  sixteenth  oentui-y,  but  its  manufactui-e  was 
prohibited  on  religious  grounds  :  the  gram  of 
wheat  was  intended  to  be  used  only  for  om-  daily 

''a  citizen  of  Nuremberg,  one  Phillip  d'tastadt, 
about  tho  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  invented 
an  apparatus  called  the  «»;o  brothers.  This  appa- 
ratus was  intended  to  produce  the  bi-fraiernal  or 
circulatory  distillation  ot  liquids.  To  work  it 
heat  was  applied  alternately  to  the  retort  (pelican) 
1  and  to  the  receiver,  which  by  its  form  diUered  in 
no  respect  from  the  retort.    (Fig.  2.) 
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After  Work. 


I  AM  a  steady-going  sort  of  fellow,  and  veiy 
little  credit  I  take  for  it.  The  fact  is,  I  like 
to  enjoy  myself,  and  that  confession,  I  should 
think,  -n-ill  satisfy  anybody  disposed  to  cavil  at 
my  self-praise,  that  self-lore  is  at  the  bottom  of 
it.  I  do  like  to  enjoy  myself;  and  if  my  enjoy- 
ments are  found  at  home,  in  a  chat  \7ith  my  '^rife, 
a  game  with  the  childi-en,  a  Htfcle  odd  jobbing 
about  the  house  and  bit  of  garden,  a  walk  in  the 
lanes  in  summer,  or  a  strcU  along  the  streets,  to 
show  Nelly  the  shops,  or  an  hour  with  the  news- 
paper or  book — if,  I  say,  these  are  my  pleasui-es, 
they  certainly  hare  one  or  two  adrantages  over 
the  amusements  which  are  sometimes  run  after. 
They  are  cheap,  in  the  first  place ;  next,  my  wife 
and  family  shai-e  them  with  me ;  and,  in  addition, 
I  never  regret  indulging  myself  in  them.  I  think 
I  have  stored  up  a  good  deal  4f  love  at  home ;  I 
know  I  have  thought  seriously  on  some  matters 
which  I  feel  I  ought  to  think  about.  I  have  read 
a  great  many  books,  both  of  fact  .and  fancy,  and 
am  thankful  that  there  are  men  and  women  in  the 
world  who  have  the  genius  to  make  great  thoughts 
the  property  of  others  less  trained  and  gitted 
ttiia  themselves,  and  that  there  is  no  law  of 
Providence  or  nature  which  limits  a  man's  mind 
to  the  fashion  »f  his  dirty  working-clothes,  but 
that  he  may  have  something  in  reserve  fitted  for 
his  better  nature,  jrtst  as  he  has  a  Sunday  suit  of 
hroiidcloth  in  his  box.  I  was  bound  apprentice  to 
a  trade  which  gives  me  a  greasy  jacket  and  a 
black  face,  but  I  was  not  bound  to  be  as 
senseless  as  the  beams  and  wheels  amid  which 
I  work,  and  blacken  my  mind  as  well  as  my 
hands,  with  a  tinge,  too,  that  is  very  hard  to 
■wash  off. 

So,  when  the  bell  rings  to  leave  off  work,  I 
look  forward  to  a  few  hours  of  enjoyment.  So 
do  a  great  many  of  my  mates — some  in  my 
fashion,  others  in  fashions  of  their  own,  wliich,  I 
must  say,  would  be  anything  but  enjoyment  to 
me. 

TVe  stand  for  a  minute  or  two  chatting  outside 
the  gates.  Some  have  empty  tin  cans  in  their 
hands,  and  some  short  black  pipes.  Some  are 
pounced  upon  by  their  wives,  who  have  been 
waiting  at  the  corner,  and  look  very  eager  and 
shabby.  They  want  money,  and  know  very  well 
what  good  wages  their  husbands  get,  though  very 
little  reaches  home.  The  beershop-keeper  gets 
more  than  the  baker,  and  the  little  ones  are  fed 
and  clothed  anyhow. 

"  Shan't  come  home  ! "  says  BUI  Wilkins,  who 
is  as  good  a  hand  at  the  vice  as  any  in  the  shop, 
and  might  take  as  much  money  as  any  of  us,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  stoppages.  "  And  just  you 
cut,  and  don't  hang  about  here  T\-itii  the  kids. 
What  would  the  governor  say  if  he  saw  you." 
Where  are  you  going,  Joe  ?  I'm  good  for  a 
pint." 

"  Up  to  the  '  Lion,'  BiU,"  replies  Joe.  "  I  met 
a  chap  there  last  night — a  regular  swell,  tile  and 
necktie  to  rights — offered  to  play  me  at  skittles 
and  give  me  a  chalk." 

"  I'll  go  with  you,"  says  BUI,  "  and  I'U  bet  a 
pot  on  you." 

So  away  they  go ;  and  if  I  were  to  see  iN'eily 
look  as  that  poor  woman,  WUldns's  wife,  looked, 
•  I  shoiUd  go  mad  and  do  mischief  to  somebody, 
most  Ukcly  to  myself.  But  they  are  of  the  bad 
sort — men  who  are  so  far  on  the  wrong  road  that 
I  am  afi-aid  they  will  never  get  on  to  the  right 
one.  If  their  wages  were  doubled  they  would  be 
just  as  poor,  and  their  wives  would  be  just'  as 
wretched,  and  they  would  have  only  so  much  the 
more  to  spend  on  beer  and  pipes,  and  in  betting 
that  some  scoundrelly  skittle-sharp  would  not 
take  the  lot  in  tivo. 

"VVe  have  several  young  men  amongst  us — 
apprentices  nearly  out  of  their  time,  and  young 
journeymen — ^who  have  nobody  but  themselves  to 
spend  their  money  on,  and  stand  up  for  their 
right  to  enjoy  themselves  in  their  own  fashion. 
They  would  not  go  in  their  dirty  clothes  to  play 
at  skittles,  not  they ;  but  they  go  to  their  lodgings, 
brush  up  a  bit,  put  on  hats  instead  of  caps,  and 
then  go  to  play  at  bagatelle,  or  to  smoke  a  cigar 
and  "  hear  a  song."  Twice  a  week  there  is  a 
"harmonic  meetiog,"  as  they  call  it,  at  the 
"Eose  and  Crown."  Some  "eminent  tenor" 
takes  the  chair,  and  is  faced  by  some  other 
eminent  person.  I  went  once,  just  to  see  what  it 
was  like,  but  I  shall  not  go  again.  The  chairman, 
who  gets  Is.  6d.  a  night  and  two  glasses  of  gin- 


and-water,  sings  a  song — generally  "The  Pirate 
of  the  Isles,"  or  something  of  that  sort — and  then 
"  knocks  down"  the  "  gent  on  his  left"  for  another 
song,  having  first  reminded  the  company  that  the 
waiter's  in  the  room.  The  gent  on  the  left 
throws  his  head  back,  looks  at  the  ceUing,  and 
sings  something  about  being  joUy,  and  lovely 
woman,  and  rosy  wine.  I  should  think  that  the 
lady  who  could  admire  him  when  he  is  smging 
that  must  be  as  much  like  lovely  woman  as  the 
weak  gin-and-water  he  is  drinking  is  like  the  rosy 
wine  he  has  been  shouting  about.  He  sings 
coarsely  and  without  taste,  evidently  knows 
nothing  of  music,  and  has  hazy  notions  as  to  the 
pronunci.ition  of  long  words ;  but  everybody 
knocks  the  table,  and  tries  to  persuade  himself 
that  it  is  just  the  right  sort  of  thing,  and  that, 
in  fact,  "conviviality"  and  "harmony"  are  the 
oiUy  two  things  worth  living  for.  The  chah-man 
says,  "What  shall  we  say  after  that,  sir?"  and 
the  sih>;jer,  who  has  been  looking  under  the  table 
at  a  dirty  little  song-book,  with  "  Toasts  and 
Sentiments  "  on  the  last  page,  says,  "  W^ell,  gents. 
May  the  wing  of  friendship  never  moult  a  feather." 
The  company  knock  again,  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  it  before,  and  were  impressed  ivith  the  idea 
that  to  sing  such  a  song  as  that,  and  to  say  "  May 
the  wing  of  friendship  never  moult  a  feather," 
are  the  great  dvities  of  life.  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  the  wing  of  such  friendship  wei'e  to 
moult  a  good  many  feathers,  and  not  be  able  to 
fly  with  them  to  such  places  any  more. 

That  is  how  some  of  onr  men  enjoy  themselves. 
Others  go  to  low  theati-es,  when  they  can  scrape 
Tip  a  shUling  or  two  to  spend.  Men  and  their 
wives,  and  young  men  Avho  have  no  wives,  push 
and  struggle  for  an  hour  at  a  door,  and  sit  for 
five  hoiu-s  in  a  hot  gallery,  and  enjoy  themselves 
that  way.  I  suppose  they  believe  in  remoi-seless 
barons,  persecuted  maidens  in  white,  vUlanous 
landlords  in  high  boots  and  pointed  hats  with 
buckles,  and  village  beauties  with  straw  hate 
pinned  to  the  side  of  their  heads ;  but  I  caie  very 
little  about  such  amusements. 

But  there  are  many  at  our  shop  who  do  not  go 
to  low  theatres  or  the  harmonic  meeting,  or  play 
at  skittles.  Some  of  the  young  ones  belong  to 
singing-classes,  some  to  mechanics'  institutes  and 
workmen's  clubs,  and  a  pretty  good  number  are 
good  customers  to  the  shop  library.  Others  are 
always  talking  about  inteUectual  improvement — 
a  capital  thing,  but,  like  other  good  things,  may 
be  talked  about  too  much.  They  belong  to  "halls" 
where  everybody  is  so  enlightened,  that  it  is  a 
sign  of  mental  obtusity  to  believe  in  anything. 
So  they  have  discussions  and  lectures  proving 
the  "  impossibility  of  everything,"  and  settle 
questions  in  half  -  an  -  hour  which  the  best 
heads  and  most  ansious,  yearning  hearts  of  the 
world  have  been  engaged  with  since  the  be- 
ginning. 

In  these  long  winter  evenings,  some  of  my 
mates  contrive  to  read  a  good  deal,  not  only 
about  such  subjects  as  newspapers  deal  with,  but 
in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.  They  ai-e  well 
up  in  histoiy.  Several  of  them  have  mastered 
enough  French  to  dip  into  works  in  that  lan- 
guage, and  others  find  in  the  works  of  Shake- 
speare, Zililtou,  and  Tennyson  even,  a  kind  of  food 
for  bmldinjj  up  the  mental  structm-e  which  some 
who  never  look  at  a  book  would  be  astonished  at. 
We  attend  penny  readings  and  lectures.  The 
readings  are  very  populai-,  and  would  be  more  so 
if  the  readers  were  more  careful  to  consider  the 
suitability  of  the  pieces,  both  to  the  hearers  and 
to  their  own  powers.  They  should  not  be  too 
long,  and  the  programme  should  be  sufficiently 
varied  to  please  all. 

Several  young  fellows  of  the  shop  are  making 
models  of  ships,  sets  of  chessmen,  alarums  for 
clocks,  and  other  little  mechanical  contrivances. 
Others  draw,  and  have  capital  albums  •f  pencil 
sketches ;  while  some,  who  have  a  musical  taste, 
have  acquired  a  good  touch  of  the  fiddle  or  flute; 
and  meet  in  twos  or  threes  for  practice. 

These  ai-e  winter  evening  amusements.  In  the 
summer,  the  fresh  air,  the  delicious  green  of  tree 
and  grass,  the  calm  decline  of  evening,  the  setting 
sun,  embracing  the  world  in  the  folds  of  his 
crimson  mantle  before  he  quits  it  for  a  few  brief 
hours,  games  for  the  young  and  old  in  the  open 
air,  the  merry  race  for  children,  cricket  for  the 
young  and  active  men — all  invite  iis  to  amuse- 
ments innocent  and  healthf  lU,  within  the  reach  of 
most,  and  preparing  us  for  the  calm  sleep  which 
refi-eshes  \ia  for  the  work  and  the  pleasures  of  the 
morrow 


MUKICIPAl;  SAVEvGS  BAJ!fES  FOE 
WOEKEfG  MEX. 
The  movement  initiated  recently  at  Bradford  has  just 
been  followed  up  at  Leicester.  The  Bradford  munici- 
pality have  given  notice  that  they  intend  endeavouring 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  Pailiament  to  what  is  knonm  as 
the  "Bradford  Corporation  Savings  Bank  Act."  This 
bill,  if  passed,  will  enable  coi-porations  to  establish 
Savings  B,inks,  to  be  conducted  on  the  principle  of  the 
present  Savings  Banks,  and  guaranteeing  the  sum  of 
£3  los.  per  cent,  on  aU  deposits  made.  The  supporters 
of  this  me.asure  are  in  no  way  opposed  to  the  existing 
Savings  Banks,  which  are,  on  the  whole,  carefully  man- 
aged ;  neither  do  they  act  in  opposition  to  the  recently 
organised  Post-OBice  Sa\Tngs  Banks.  Their  leading 
desire  is  to  afford  new  and  secure  means  of  investment  for 
small  capitalists,  who  will  possess  ample  security  for 
the  sums  deposited  by  them,  while  the  deposits  will 
form  a  fund  which  mU  enable  the  corporation  to  obtain 
money,  when  required,  without  having  to  seek  it  at 
exorbitant  rates  in  the  market,  at  a  time  when  the  rate 
of  discount  is  high. 

At  Leicester,  Alderman  E.  S.  Ellis  stated  that  the 
local  savings  bank  was  admirably  managed,  and  the 
deposits  had  largely  increased,  showing  the  confidence 
the  public  had  in  the  bank  itself.  But  the  manner  in 
wliich  the  bank  was  carried  on  was  not,  in  his  opinion, 
sufficiently  popular  for  the  times.  It  was  open  only 
five  hours  in  the  week,  and  he  thought  that  was  not 
sufBcient  opportimity  for  the  people  to  deposit  their 
savings.  When  one  considered  the  number  of  tempta- 
tions which  existed  at  eveiy  honr  of  the  day,  and  almost 
of  the  night,  for  people  to  .spend  their  money,  he  thought 
they  should  have  more  facility  for  saving,  and  with  as 
little  trouble  as  possible.  In  the  present  savings  bank 
there  were  a  great  number  of  inqttuies  to  answer,  papers 
bad  to  be  signed,  and  other  terms  had  to  be  gone 
through,  which  depositors  did  not  altogether  Uke.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  people  onght  to  have  tlie  opportunity 
of  depositing  their  money  in  a  bank,  in  the  first  place, 
with  perfect  security,  and,  in  the  ne.xt  place,  with  as 
few  arrangements  to  make  when  they  got  there  as  pos- 
sible ;  that  the  bank  should  lie  open  the  usual  banking 
hours  at  other  establishments ;  in  fact,  that  working 
people  should  be  treated  just  the  same  as  any  one  of  the 
coiporation  was  treated  at  their  own  baiilcs.  The  bill 
provided  that  interest  should  be  paid  at  the  rate  of 
£3  15s.  per  cent.,  which  should  be  reckoned  as  soon  as 
the  deposit  amounted  to  20s.,  which  was  at  the  rate  of 
fd.  per  montli.  That  was  an  easy  way  of  reckoning 
the  interest,  and  it  represented  what  would  be  a  fair 
rate  of  interest,  altiiough  it  had  been  thought  possible 
even  to  allow  more  than  that.  At  Leicester,  the  corpo- 
ration had,  at  the  present  moment,  borrowed  on  the 
security  of  the  property  and  rates  in  the  borough  the 
sum  of  £90,000.  On  that  sum  they  paid  nearly  at  the 
rate  ot  4i  per  cent,  —that  was  to  say,  that  those  amongst 
them  who  were  wealthy,  and  had  money  to  put  out  at 
interest,  got  4.1-  per  cent,  for  their  money.  Now,  the 
Town  Clerk  would  .tell  them  that  that  secmity  was  as 
good  as  any  thcy;con!d  get  in  the  country.  Tlito,  on 
the  other  hand,  I^  them  look  at  the  savings  bank.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  last  yrar  they  had  deposited 
£148,000,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  ^150,000.  The 
depositors,  who  were  principally  of  the  working  classes, 
received  interest  for  'hat  money  at  the  rate  of  £2  18s.  4d. 
per  cent.  The  Government  allowed  ^63  53.  per  cent, 
on  all  money  put  into  their  hands,  and  the  committee  of 
the  savings  bank  paid  £2  ISs.  4d.  to  depositors,  re- 
serving 6s.  Sd.  for  expenses  of  management,  which  more 
than  covered  those  expenses,  and  that  fund  was  con- 
stantly accumulating.  He  considered  the  rate  of  interest 
was  too  small  for  tlie  times  in  which  we  lived.  .Sup- 
posing the  proposition  of  the  Bradford  corporation  had 
been  carried  out  in  Leicester  during  the  past  year, 
.£1,250  mere  would  have  been  distributed  amongst  the 
depositors  than  was  paid  by  the  savings  bank,  and  that 
was  no  inconsiderable  amount.  If  the  corporation  paid 
£3  los.  per  cent.,  and  allowed  Ss.  for  expenses  of 
management,  they  would  then  get  their  money  at  4  per 
cent.,  instead  of  4i ;  the  people  who  deposited  would 
have  equal  security,  aud  a  much  larger  rate  of  interest. 
Other  advantages  would  also  arise  from  this  system  : 
instead  of  people  sending  their  money  away  to  be  in- 
vested in  Government  securities,  at  a  low  rate  of  in- 
terest, it  woiUd  be  invested  in  their  own  native  town, 
thus  giving  them  an  additional  interest  in  the  town. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  bill  will  become  law 
during  the  ensuing  session,  in  which  case  the  example  of 
Bradford  and  Leicester  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  other 
towns  ;  but,  whUe  congratulating  the  working  men  ot" 
the  country  upon  the  increased  facilities  for  secure  in- 
vestments of  their  savings  which  the  new  bill  provides, 
we  trust  that  theynill  not  for  a  single  instant  withdraw 
their  patronage  from  the  Post-OfEce  Sarings  Banks,  which, 
after  all,  are,  in  reaUty,  the  true  banks  of  the  people. 


A  Co>TESiEST  DisrsTECTAXT. — The  most  conve- 
nient and  perhaps  the  most  effectual  disinfectant,  is 
chloric  ether.  It  should  be  burned  in  a  glass  spirit-lamp, 
which  is  not  liable  to  the  same  mishaps  as  other  spirit- 
lamps.  Any  place  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  room,  that 
can  be  closed,  may  be  completely  deodorised  and  disin- 
fected by  five  minutes'  nse  of  such  a  lamp. 
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Progress  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  often  said  that  "men  cannot  be  made 
■wise  or  moral  by  Act  of  Parliament."  This 
remark,  howevei-,  requires  to  be  taken  •with 
immense  abatement.  In  this,  happily,  law- 
abiding,  law-observing  land,  law  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  'with  manners,  and  nearly  eveiy- 
thing  to  do  with  political  and  social  progress. 
If  the  public  law  forbids  a  thing  to  be  done, 
hardly  any  one  in  England  can  be  found  to 
attempt  to  do  it,  however  right  or  beneficial 
it  may  in  itself  be.  And  this  is  right.  In 
civilisation  there  could  be  no  order  unless 
men  •waited  for  the  sanction  of  the  law  before 
doing  that  'which  the  la'w  might  forbid.  When 
the  law  is  seen  to  be  ■wrong,  the  step  to  take 
is  to  get  the  law  altered,  amended,  or  i-e- 
pealed.  It  seems  a  morally  discouraging 
thing  to  say,  that  a  man  must  not  do  that 
wliich  he  kno'ws  to  be  right,  if  the  law  for- 
bids it.  If  the  law  is  ■wrong  and  immoral,  it 
•would  seem  better  to  break  the  law  tlian 
observe  it.  But  this  course,  though  at  first 
sight  plausible,  carries  many  iniseen  evils 
■with  it.  If  a  law  may  be  broken  by  any  one 
or  every  one  who  thinks  it  ■wrong,  or  finds  it 
inconvenient,  or  has,  as  he  may  think  or  say, 
a  good  reason  not  to  observe  it,  there  ■would 
soon  cease  to  be  any  order  in  the  country ; 
and  where  thei-e  is  no  order  thei-e  can  be  no 
progress.  Therefore,  it  comes  to  be  ruled  in 
a  free  country,  that  if  any  persons  discover  a 
law  to  have  become  obsolete  or  hurtful,  they 
shall  agitate  or  urge,  in  all  lawful  ways,  its 
repeal,  and  that  the  bad  law  must  be  borne 
•with  until  a  sulEcient  number  of  persons  are 
convinced  of  its  hurtfulness  in  practice  to 
wan-ant  Parliament  in  repealing  it.  One 
good  result  of  this  habit  is,  that  before  a 
law  is  repealed,  the  understanding  of  the 
pubHc  is  educated  up  to  the  full  admission  of 
the  necessity  of  the  change.  This  prevents 
hasty  legislation,  which  is  more  mischievous 
in  its  effects  than  tardy  legislation,  and  secures 
that  when  a  change  is  made,  the  desirability 
of  it  shall  be  generally  felt,  and  the  public 
mind  seldom  goes  back  afterwards  and 
reverses  the  step. 

Law,  in  this  country,  is  the  solemn  ex- 
pression of  .*he  opinion  of  the  higliest  autho- 
rity in  it.  It  proceeds  from  the  collec- 
tive voice  of  the  nation  appointed  to  agree 
and  declare  upon  what  is  best  to  be  per- 
mitted or  forbidden,  in  the  name  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  people.  Mr.  Bernal,  for 
many  years  the  able  Chairman  of  Committee 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  used  to  say,  "  Law 
is  but  morality  shaped  by  Act  of  Parliament." 
To  demand,  therefore,  that  respect  shall  be 
paid  to  public  law,  is  a  matter  not  only  of 


public  policy,  it  is  also  an  act  of  self-respect 
on  the  part  of  the  people.  No  doubt  the 
penalties  which  foUow  on  the  •violation  of  a 
law  are  very  strong  reasons  why  it  is  not 
broken,  but  it  is  at  the  same  time  evident, 
that  the  power  of  s-wiftly  and  certainly  en- 
forcing penalties,  is  the  result  of  the  public 
conviction  that  law  once  made  should  be 
obeyed. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this  occurred 
a  few  years  ago  in  England.  There  existed, 
as  is  well  known,  a  law  compelling  the  pub- 
lisher of  every  journal,  or  periodical  of  any 
description,  to  print  on  paper  stamped  with 
a  penny  stamp,  affixed  at  Somerset  House. 
If  an  editor  announced  that  a  duchess  had  the 
toothache,  or  a  costermonger  had  slipped  ofi" 
liis  humble  cart  and  broken  his  leg,  or  tliat 
the  wages  of  carpenters  or  bakers  wesre  rising 
in  Manchester  or  Bethnal  Green,  every  copy 
of  the  periodical  that  ventui-ed  upon  this 
dangerous  ground  of  gossip  or  utUlty,  was 
finable  £20,  unless  it  bore  a  penny  stamp. 
So  that  if  an  editor  wished  to  give  any  i-eader 
a  small  piece  of  useful,  or  a  fragment  of  petty 
information,  it  cost  him,  if  he  had  200,000 
readers,  .£833  6s.  8d.  in  penny  stamps  to  give 
it  them.  This  cost,  of  course,  had  to  be 
charged  upon  the  purchasers  of  the  papers  ; 
so  that  in  tliose  days  no  cheap  paper  could 
exist  which  gave  current  information  to  its 
readers.  Society  had  outgro^wn  this  repressive 
and  absiu'd  law.  We  are  afi-aid  to  say  how 
long  it  had  existed.  It  dated  back  to  the 
days  of  Addison  and  Steele.  In  modern 
times  pubUc  opinion  had  long  been  against 
its  continuance.  Yet  a  few  years  ago,  when 
a  responsible  and  Tcspectable  society,  formed 
for  repealing  this  law,  went  through  the  news- 
paper offices  of  London,  to  induce  some  pro- 
prietary to  issue  a  single  copy  of  his  paper 
■without  a  stamp,  in  order  to  try  the  question 
in  the  law  courts,  not  a  single  office,  of  neither 
daily  nor  weekly,  could  be  induced  to  venture 
upon  the  experiment.  Though  a  guarantee 
of  £1,000  was  in  one  case  undertaken  by  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  as  legal  security,  not 
one  proprietor  among  all  applied  to,  was  found, 
or  coidd  be  found,  to  break  the  law  in  the 
matter  of  a  single  copy  of  his  issue.  It  is 
folly,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  nature  of  law 
in  England  is  not  of  immense  influence  for 
good  or  evd.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  a 
right  thing  in  this  coimtry  if  the  law 
forbids  it.  Men  are  made  to  act  wisely 
or  foolishly  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  a 
strictly  governed  country.  Perhaps  this 
fact  may  help  to  make  legislators  cautious  as 
to  what  laws  they  do  make ;  perhaps  it  may 
help  to  increase  the  zeal  of  those  engaged  in 
obtaining  the  repeal  of  bad  laws;  perhaps, 
and  we  have  this  chiefly  in  'view,  it  may  dis- 
pose members  of  the  working  class  to  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  opportunities  recently 
opened  to  them,  for  improving  their  condi- 
tion, by  the  repeal  of  several  most  injurious 
industrial  laws,  which  almost  rendered  their 
social  advancement  impossible.  A  law  once 
made  in  England  is  a 'chain  or  a  finger-post 
— a  barrier  or  a  path.  It  stops  the  way  or  it 
points  the  way  :  and  if  an  obstacle,  when  it 
is  once  removed  the  nation  can  pass  on  a  new 
road  of  progress. 

A  legal  obstacle  in  England  stands  like  a 
rock.  It  is  regarded  as  a  fixtiu-e  of  nature. 
It  comes  to  be  venerated  as  a  piUar  of  the 
constitution.  No  la^vyer  will  tunnel  it — no 
legislatorial  engineer  wUl  blast  it.  The 
lazy  will  not  touch  it — the  indiflerent  think 
it  as  well  as  it  is — the  timid  dare  not  ap- 
proach it — the  bold  are  discouraged  by  it — 
the  busy  are  too  occupied  to  give  attention  or 
aid  :  and  it  is  a  miracle  if  it  is  ever  removed. 
At  last,  some  ardent,  disinterested  persons, 
who    merely   get   themselves   denounced   as 


nuisances  for  their  restlessness  and  their 
pains,  succeed  in  persuading  Parliament  that 
something  ought  to  be  done. 

The  legislature  has  of  late  years  opened 
several  new  roads  of  industrial  advancement 
closed  to  working  men  before.  The  repeal 
of  the  Combination  Laws  gave  them  the  legal 
right  to  unite  to  protect  and  advance  their 
trade  interests.  Successive  improvements  in 
the  Friendly  Societies'  Acts  have  enabled 
them  to  save  £200  where  they  were  only  per- 
mitted to  save  £100  before.  They  can  now 
appropriate  certain  savings  to  their  O'wn.  edu- 
cation ;  even  that  was  forbidden  until  latel}-. 
Now,  by  the  greatest  improvement  of  all, 
they  can  become  sharers  in  the  profits  of  a 
commercial  undertaking,  without  being  en- 
titled to  a  control,  for  which  they  were  unequal, 
or  responsible  for  losses  they  could  not  meet, 
which  opens  a  new  field  of  advancement, 
unhoped-for  in  England,  for  long  years  to 
come  ;  the  advantage,  both  to  employers  and 
to  workmen,  being  so  gi'eat,  that  the  most 
sanguine  despaired  of  living  to  see  its  enact- 
ment. We  make  these  remarks  as  we  have 
in  ■view  to  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
the  industrial  privileges  lately  legalised,  which, 
being  recent,  are  very  naturally  as  yet  little 
understood,  appreciated,  or  used. 


Coignard's  Centrifugal  Pump. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  186-1,  certain  French 
contractors  residing  at  Alexandria,  desired  to 
obtain  pumps  of  large  calibre,  to  supply  the 
water  necessai-y  for  the  projected  irrigations  on 
the  banks  of  the  NUe.  All  the  best  makers  known 
were  mvited  to  compete,  and  Coignard's  pump, 
yet  new,  entered  the  lists  -with  those  wliich  had 
been  tried  for  a  long  time  in  various  fields  of  In- 
dustry. A  judge  of  unquestionable  capacity, 
M.  Tresca,  the  learned  sub-director  of  the  Conser- 
vatoire des  Arts  et  Metiers,  was  appointed  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  value  of  the  pumps  senf  in 
for  competition. 

The  programme  of  the  competition  was  far 
from  simple.  A  pump  was  requii-od,  at  the  same 
time  portable  and  capable  of  raising  from  88,000 
to  110,000  gals,  of  water  per  hour,  at  least  20 
feet.  The  Annales  du  Conservatoire  <!cs  Arts  et 
Metiers  for  January  contains  M.  Tresca's  inte- 
resting report  upon  the  admirable  comparative 
experiments  perf  oi'med  on  the  Quai  de  BUly.  The 
figm-es  in  this  report,  relative  especially  to  the 
other  centrifugal  pumps  on  Gwynne's  system 
entering  into  the  contest,  axe  the  completest 
testimony  that  can  be  presented  of  the  merits  of 
the  Coignard  pumps. 

Of  all  the  pumps  tried,  that  of  Coignai'd  and 
Co.  alone  satisfied  the  conditions  of  the  pro- 
gi'iimme.  "With  the  same  locomotive  steam-engine 
which  served  to  set  in  motion  all  the  other  ex- 
perimental pumps,  it  gave  a  discharge  of  102,300 
gals,  an  hour,  while  Gwynne's  pump  gave  only 
73,920  gals.  The  piunps  on  this  latter  system, 
many  specimens  of  which  were  put  to  the  test, 
presented  the  inconvenience  of  becoming  disabled ' 
frequently ;  for,  as  M.  Tresca's  report  shows,  only 
on  a  single  day  did  the  G-wynne  pump  -srork  for 
an  hour  ■without  being  obliged  to  stop.  Coig- 
nard's pumps,  on  the  contrary,  performed  regu- 
larly without  interi-uption  dm-ing  the  whole  time 
devoted  to  the  experiments. 

"  The  experiments  with  Coignard's  pumps," 
says  the  report,  "  were  those  most  easUy  per- 
formed :  the  working  was  under  perfect  com- 
mand, and  a  single  day  sufficed  to  test  them. 
We  may  add  that,  viewing  the  construction  of  all 
the  working  parts,  nothing  was  foimd  omitted. 
The  feed-pipes  especially  were  well  constructed, 
and  all  tlie  joints  held  well  together.  It  rarely 
happens  in  experiments  of  this  kind  that  all  the 
preparations  are  made  with  as  much  care." 

Then,  while  declaring  that  the  problem,  which 
consists  in  constructing  portable  pumps  capable  of 
furnishing,  with  a  draught  of  6  metres  (20  feet), 
a  discharge  of  88,000  to  110,000  gals,  of  water 
per  horn-,  has  been  given  tmder  exaggerated  condi- 
tions, M.  Tresca  adds  :  "  Nevertheless,  Coignard's 
piunp  satisfied  those  conditions.  Notwithstanding 
the  necessity  for  too  great  a  velocity,  which  was 
the  consequence  of  its  diameter  being  necessarily 
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reduced,  it  gave  an  average  'of  useful  effect 
of  50  per  cent.  TVe  consider  this  result  very 
satisfactory,  and  especially  because  the  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of  the  pump 
secures  perfect  stability  and  regularity  in  work- 
ing." 

The  Coignard  pump  is  especially  remarkable 
for  the  perfection  of  its  execution.  All  the  pipes 
are  of  tinned  iron,  united  by  flanges  and 
bolts,  leaving  absolutely  nothing  to  desire ; 
and  when  they  serve  as  Mfting  pumps  from  a 
great  depth,  these  accessories  have  a  very 
great  importance. 

The  boxes  of  the  motive  axle  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  actual  oil-boxes,  by  which 
the  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

M.  Tresca  then  describes  the  arrangement 
of  the  hydraulic  furniture,  by  means  of 
which,  by  the  water  flowing  back  into  the 
stuffing-boxes  of  the  axle,  II.  Coignard  has 
succeeded  in  avoiding  all  return  of  air 
through  the  stufSng-boxes.  After  this  de- 
scription of  an  ingenious  organ,  the  reporter 
adds: — 

"The  most  important  addition,  and  par- 
ticularly worthy  of  notice,  is  an  arrange- 
ment, by  the  aid  of  which  M.  Coignard  baa 
sought  to  protect  himself  from  the  incon- 
veniences resulting  from  the  accumulation 
of  air  round  the  interior  circumference  of  the 
drum." 

When  a  certain  volume  of  air  acciunu- 
lates  around  the  axle  —  and  the  Gwynne 
pumps  are  always  liable  to  this  serious 
inconvenience — this  air,  not  being  expelled 
by  the  centrifugal  force,  and,  on  account  of 
its  feeble  density,  taking  the  place  of  the 
water  at  the  centre,  diminishes,  and  even 
completely  stops  the  working  of  the  appa- 
ratus. The  pump  is  then  said  to  be  dis- 
mounted,  and  this  dismounting  entails  a  host 
of  inconveniences  easy  to  imagine.  "  This 
result,"  said  M.  Tresca,  "  is  particularly  to 
be  feared  with  pumps  intended  for  exhaus- 
tion, when  the  depth  of  the  water  in  the 
well  is  slight,  and  that,  consequently,  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  suction-pipe  becomes 
accidentally  emerged."  M.  Coignard  has 
succeeded  in  completely  avoiding  this  de- 
fect, and,  by  means  of  the  addition  of  a 
Email  piston-pump,  makes  pumps  which 
never  become  dismoimted.  "This  pump," 
says  the  report,  "  draws,  at  every  stroke  of 
the  piston,  the  air  or  the  water  taken  in  at 
the  centre  of  the  apparatus,  and  throws  them 
out.  If  it  be  water,  its  discharge  is  added 
to  the  discharge  of  the  centrifugal  pump ; 
if  it  be  air,  thi*  extraction  completely  remedies 
the  inconveniences  we  have  named."  To 
show  the  efficacy  of  this  air-exiractor,  it  wUl 


be   sufficient  to   contlnne  the  quotation   of    M. 
Tresca's  words. 

"  A  special  experiment  has  been  devoted  to 
ascertaining  the  effect  of  the  entrance  of  air  by 
the  suction-pipe,  which,  for  this  object,  was  mo- 
mentarily lifted  out  of  the  water.  The  discharge 
of  the  pump  was  immediately  stopped ;  but, 
thanks  to  the  air-extractor,  the  discharge  recom- 
menced at  the  expiration  of  seventy-five  seconds, 
and  progressively  increased  dm-ing  the  thi-ee 
minutes  which  appeared  necessary  to  restore  mat- 


ters to  their  original  state.  This  is  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  good  result  produced 
by  this  accessory  pump." 

From  IL  Tresca's  report,  it  may  be  safely  con- 
cluded that  the  Coignard  pump  is  tlie  best  centri- 
fugal pump  yet  invented,  and  that  it  is  destined 
to  render  great  sei-vioe  in  the  raising  of  water. 
For  di-aining,  the  elevation  of  water,  for  irriga- 
tion, all  pubUc  works  generally,  and  manufac- 
turing purposes  in  which  it  is  important  to  employ 
simple,  sure,  and  powerful  pumps,  great  advan- 
tage will  attend  the  employment  of  M. 
Coiguard's  centrifugal  pump. 


spherical  dnun,  revolving  closelj-,  but  without  friction,  in  an  enve- 
lope, B.  The  water  penetrates  into  the  sphere,  a,  bj  the  pipes 
G  G,  which  may  unite  and  form  a  single  pipe,  G  2,  through  the 
two  poles,  h  h,  of  the  sphere.  The  water  is  discharged  by  a  very 
small  annular  aperture,  d,  the  plane  of  which  is  parallel  to  the 
nyiq  of  rotation,  and  is  situate  opposite  another  annular  section 
made  in  the  envelope.  The  water,  driven  by  centrifugal  force, 
penetrates  the  closed  reservoir  of  the  circular  pipe,  F,  through  the 
small  aperture,  d.  The  Inventor  prefers  to  place  the  axis  of  the 
drum  in  a  vertical  position,  as  the  pump  cannot  then  become 
choked  with  sand  or  mud. 


Field  LABOtm  for  GmLS. — The  Long  Sutton 
Parish  Magazine  makes  an  announcement  on  this 
subject,  which  is  worthy  attention : — "  We  find 
that  this  interesting  and  somewhat  painful  subject 
has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
and  that  a  commission  is  now  engaged  in  inves- 
tigation of  infant  labour  in  the  agricultural  as 
well  as  the  manufacturing  districts  of  tlie  country. 
We  have  been  long  convinced  of  the  practical 
degradation  of  the  female  character  by  the  en- 
coiu'agement  of  field  labour  in  young  girls.  If 
our  employers  of  labour  desire  to  inculcate  those 
habits  of  modesty,  morality,  docility,  and  do- 
mestic usefulness,  which  are  essential  to  the  duties 
and  comforts  of  married  life,  they  will  do  well 
to  limit  their  employment  of  youtliful  labour  to 
the  male  sex.  The  gross  association  of  mixeil 
gangs,  the  encouragement  of  coarse  and  filthy 
language,  of  rude  conduct,  and  too  familiar  inter- 
course, which  prevails  in  them,  can  only  unfit  the 
girl  for  the  true  mission  of  woman,  and  degrade 
her  sex  to  that  old  level  of  debased  inferiority 
which  she  occupied  in  the  heathen  days  of  the 
barbarous  conquerors  of  this  portion  of  Bri- 
tain. The  true  comfort  of  man  depends  upon 
his  home  ;  men  are  capable  of  going  through 
almost  any  amount  of  labour  when  they  have 
a  comfortable  home  waiting  to  welcome  them  ; 
but  the  wild  tone  of  reckless  liberty  aoiuired 
by  a  rude  taste  for  the  labours  of  the  field  in  girl- 
hood unfits  the  tastes  and  destroys  the  domestic 
habits  in  woman,  which  alone  can  make  home 
happy  and  comfortable  to  her  husband.  If  our 
farmers  wish  for  sober  and  steady  labourers,  for 
cleanly  cottages,  happy  hearths,  and  domestic 
homesteads  around  them,  they  must  do  their 
best  to  encourage  the  vwn  to  do  his  oivn  ap- 
pointed work  in  labour  out  of  doors,  and  the 
irorrw.-ii  hers  in  ministration  at  home.  We  can- 
not but  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  commission  we  have  referred  to, 
and  shall  look  forward  with  interest  to  the  evi- 
dence that  will  be  given  in  the  spring,  when 
probably  one  of  the  acting  Commissioners  will  be 
found  taking  up  his  atwde  somewhere  within 
reach  of  the  fen  district."  The  subject  is  of  great 
importance.  The  gang  system,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, is  one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the 
social  improvement  of  the  rural  labouring  classes. 
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Letters  from  Lancashire,  by  a 
Lancashire  Lad. 

I.— SOMETHING  OF  SELF-EDUCATION  IN 
LANCASHIRE. 

In  commencing  a  series  of  letters  to  yonr  Jom-nal 
from  this  district,  it  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
announce  that  I  shall  concern  myself  almost 
altogether  irith  the  doings  of  that  operative  popu- 
lation of  which  so  much  has  been  said  and  written 
during  the  past  four  years.  The  distress  con- 
sequent upon  the  American  War,  and  which  is 
now  happily  passed  away,  taught  our  statesmen 
that  those  who  only  one  generation  ago  ti-oubled 
them  so  mucli,  had  now  so  emancipated  thenl- 
.selves  from  the  ignorance  and  the  prejudices  to 
which  they  had  been  enslaved,  as  to  have  become 
remarkable  for  their  knowledge,  and  for  the 
paticnc.e  with  which  they  bore  the  mcst  dire 
calamity.  Their  conduct  during  the  ^vinter  of 
1 8G2-3  appeared  almost  a  miracle  to  those  who  had 
not  watched  the  progress  made  by  them  during 
the  previous  twenty  years.  A  history  of  that 
period,  which  should  chronicle  fuUy  and  fairly 
the  many  causes  which  had  operatetl  to  produce 
the  change  which  was  evident  to  all,  would  be, 
perhaps,  as  interesting  and  important  a  book  as 
cordd  be  produced.  In  these  columns  I  can  only 
pretend  to  contribute  just  a  little  to  the  right 
•understanding  of  the  changes  which  have  oc- 
curred ;  and,  in  doing  that,  I  hope  to  aid  in  the 
still  greater  development  of  that  mutual  good 
feeling  and  helpfidness  which  has  recently  been 
manifested  by  aU  clas.^cs  of  the  community. 

The  bettor  to  accomplish  my  purpose,  and  to 
show  the  stand-point  from  which  I  view  the 
things  I  have  to  describe,  it  may  be  wise,  per- 
haps, to  say  that  many  years  ago  I  was  a  lad 
working  in  a  dj-e-house  in  a  Lancashire  village. 
At  that  time,  much  work  and  little  leisure  was 
the  rule ;  and  those  of  us  who  had  any  desire  to 
educate  om-selves  found  considerably  more  diffi- 
culty than  do  the  lads  of  to-day.  We  very  fre- 
quently had  to  labour,  week  after  week,  at  an 
average  rate  of  sixteen  hoiu'S  per  day,  and  not 
seldom  spent  the  whole  night  at  work.  Looking 
back  at  that  time,  it  seems  to  me  strange  indeed 
that  the  desire  to  know  and  understand  was 
not  utterly  destroyed  by  the  irksomeness  of  our 
physical  life.  I  do  not  wonder  that  amongst 
my  companions  were  some  of  stunted  growth, 
or  others  with  distorted  limbs.  But  even  our 
burdens  were  apportioned  by  the  same  Hand 
as  that  which  tempers  the  wind  to  the  shorn 
lamb.  Irksome  as  our  life  was,  it  was  not  with- 
out its  pleasures.  It  had,  at  times,  even  a  halo 
of  poetry  thrown  about  it.  Coming  up  the  dye- 
house  brow  late  at  night,  when  the  palo  moon 
shod  its  light  iipon  tree  and  "  lodge,"  and  on  the 
river  that  ran  beyond ;  or  on  frosty  nights,  when 
myriads  of  stars  trtvinkled  with  the  briUiancy  of 
gems;  or  on  nights  when  rugged  storja-clouds 
threatened  us  •nith  their  fiuy,  and  only  permitted 
the  intermittent  gleam  of  moon  and  stars — we  had 
food  upon  which  the  imagination  and  fancy  might 
grow,  and  grow  more  healtliy,  too,  than  if  fed  by 
the  unwholesome  fiction  which  was  too  X'rofusely 
tlirewn  in  our  way.  And  even  in  the  dj-e-house, 
we  found  occasional  half-hom-s  when  we  might 
steal  away  to  the  boiler-house  with  our  Walk- 
inghame,  or  Lindley  Sim-ray,  or  hide  oxu-- 
selves  in  the  mm-k  and  steam  between  the 
'•■  becks  "  at  which  we  labom-ed,  and  there  enjoy 
.such  books  as  we  couJd  then  obtain.  Some  of  us 
could  repeat  long  passages  from  the  versified 
romances  of  TValter  Scott;  others  were  deep  in 
Burns  and  Bj-ron ;  others,  again,  discussed  ques- 
tions of  theology  and  politics ;  others  were  well 
read  in  biogi-aphy — knew  all  about  Franklin  and 
his  kite,  about  Newton  and  his  dog  Diamond,  and 
could  repeat  (thanks  to  Mr.  Craik  and  others) 
long  lists  of  names  of  vnan  who,  from  positions  as 
lowly  a(f  our  own,  had  risen  to  honour  and  re- 
nown. Some  of  us,  even  in  those  early  days, 
wrote  rhymes  for  ourselves.  "We  had  no  pens, 
pencils,  or  paper,  and  so  took  smaU,  pinky,  soap- 
encrusted  boards  from  the  becks,  and  scribbled 
upon  them  with  wooden  skewers.  When  we  did 
get  free  early  enough  to  go  to  the  evening  school, 
we  went ;  and  we  once  determined  upon  establish- 
ing an  institution  of  our  own. 

From  what  I  have  already  written,  the  reader 
will  gather  that  I  am  not  yet  veiy  old ;  that  the 
lads  of  my  own  generation  were  able  to  profit 
much  from  opportunities  which  were  not  oifered 
to  OUT  fathers.  _  In  its  spread  iu  the  Cotton  Dis- 


tricts, Teetotalism  found  its  way  to  our  village, 
and  by-and-by  we  had  a  Band  of  Hope  as  well  as 
an  adult  society.  The  members  of  this  Band  of 
Hope,  spun-ed  to  further  eiforts  at  self-education 
by  an  admirable  though  poor  village  schoolmaster, 
also  commenced  a  Mutual  Improvement  Society. 
Some  of  us  had  to  fit  ourselves  to  teach.  One, 
who  is  not  amongst  the  living  now,  won  more  than 
our  respect  by  the  efforts  which,  amid  arduous 
toil,  enabled  him  to  instruct  us  ail  in  arithmetic ; 
another  of  our  own  village  lads  was  our  wi'iting- 
mastcr  ;  another  ambitiously  coupled  history  and 
geograjihy  with  reading ;  and  so  we  managed  to 
get  along  admirably. 

This  effort  of  our  own  was  suggested  partly  by 
the  success  of  a  similar  society  at  the  village  of 
Eoyton,  near  Oldham,  and  not  far  from  our  own 
village.  Tlie  schoohuastcr,  of  whom  I  have  already 
spoken,  told  us  all  that  he  knew  about  the  Eoyton 
Temperance  Seminary,  as  it  was  called,  and  so 
interested  were  we  in  the  story,  that  some  of  us 
determined  to  go  over  and  see  it  for  ourselves. 
Sunday  was  the  only  Jay  we  coidd  spai-e,  and  that 
was  the  day  upon  which  we  made  the  journey. 
Although  it  is  long  ago,  and  thongh  my  memory 
is  weU  occupied  by  far  different  scenes  and  events, 
the  occurrences  of  that  day  are  almost  as  fresh 
in  my  mind  now  as  ever.  Our  w.ilk  w.as  a  long 
one,  and  some  of  our  number  were  hungry  before 
it  was  over.  There  were  no  eai-s  of  corn  to  pluck, 
but  turnip-fields  abounded,  and  we  helped  our- 
selves to  a  few.  One  young  fellow,  a  big  Cornish- 
man,  who  did  not  read  much  himself,  but  who 
had  conceived  a  sort  of  Newfoimdlaud-dog  affection 
for  one  or  two  of  the  lads  who  did,  chanced  to  let 
the  knife  slip  from  the  turnip  into  his  hand. 
The  cut  was  an  ugly  one,  and  the  sight  of  the 
blood  made  the  big  lad  faint.  Our  schoobnaster- 
guide  ran  to  a  near  ditch,  and  soaking  his  hand- 
kerchief iu  the  water,  came  back  to  rescue  our 
companion  from  his  faintness.  Will's  out  was 
the  only  untoward  event  that  happened  to  \is. 
We  reached  Eoyton,  walked  along  its  quiet  streets, 
peeped  into  the  faces  of  the  girls,  who  all  of  them 
wore  h.andkercliiefs  tied  round  their  heads  instead 
of  bonnets,  and  had  thus  a  primitive  prettiness 
about  them,  and  at  length  reached  the  object  of 
our  journey. 

The  Eoyton  Seminaiy  was  not  a  very  large 
building :  it  seemed  much  bigger  to  me  then  than 
it  did  yesterday,  when  I  went  there  again  to 
refresh  my  memory.  lii  one  room  we  found 
globes  and  maps,  and  tables  sprinkled  with  papers 
and  maga?:ines.  In  another  was  the  library.  At 
the  top  of  the  stairs  was  a  piece  of  wood-work 
which  took  our  fancy  veiy  much.  It  was  simply 
a  scries  of  numbered  pigeon-holes — each  member 
of  the  institution  having  a  pigeon-hole  to  Irimself. 
A  member  coming  in  placed  his  library  book, 
with  a  slip  of  paper  containing  the  numbers  of 
other  books  which  he  wanted,  in  his  special  com- 
partment, and  then  went  either  to  his  class  or 
into  the  reading-room,  and  whilst  he  was  there 
tlie  librarian  woidd  come  quietly,  coUeot  tho 
books,  exchange  them,  and  place  the  fresh  ones 
in  tho  pigeon-holes,  so  that  by  the  time  the 
members  wanted  to  go  home,  they  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  take  the  new  book  from  where 
they  had  left  the  old  one.  In  one  room  we  found 
a  little  organ,  and  a  man  plaj'ing  it.  This  man 
had  had  two  fingers  torn  from  one  of  his  hands  in 
the  factory,  and  the  skill  with  which  he  played 
piece  after  piece  with  his  maimed  hand  was 
rather  sirrprising.  He  was,  too,  the  leader  and 
teacher  of  a  fife-and-drum  band,  held  in  connection 
with  the  Seminary.  We  found  every  requisite  for 
such  an  institution,  and  all  so  admirably  arranged 
— such  order,  such  selection,  as  pleased  us  all. 
Fi'om  the  institution  we  were  taken  to  a  mill 
close  at  hand,  in  which  several  hundred  children 
were  being  taught,  in  secular  matters  as  well  as 
in  religious,  by  the  working-men  members  of  the 
Temperance  Seminary.  We  retmned  home  with 
a  much  better  notion  of  how  working  men  might 
educate  themselves  than  we  had  before  enter- 
tained. 

From  what  I  learned  then,  and  from  what  in- 
formation I  have  obtained  since,  I  am  enabled  to 
tell  the  story  of  this  Eoyton  Seminai-y.  Those 
who  are  familiar  with  the  distress,  and  with  the 
turbulent  conduct  of  the  operatives  of  Lancashire 
— and,  indeed,  of  the  working  classes  all  over  tho 
country  in  the  Chartist  times  of,  say,  1840  to  1842 
— can  well  understand  how  unfavourable  such 
times  must  have  been  for  the  establislunent  of 
any  educational  institution.  And  yet  this  one  of 
Eoyton  dates  from  1840.     In  that  year  Messrs. 


Cooper,  manufacturers,  allowed  the  members  of 
the  village  Temperance  Society  to  use  a  room  iu 
their  mill  for  meetings,  and  on  Saturday  nights 
as  a  reading-room.  A  very  small  library  was 
formed  of  books  given  by  such  of  the  neighboiu-s 
as  had  such  things  to  spare.  In  1812  the  distress 
amongst  the  operatives  so  increased  that,  in- 
stigated by  Chartist  agitators,  a  great  movement 
was  set  on  foot  which  is  remembered  as  tho 
plug-drawing  riot.  Starting  in  Ashton  and 
Staleybridge,  this  movement  spread,  until  all  the 
district  of  which  Manchester  is  the  centre  was 
fairly  iu  tho  possession  of  mobs.  Bread  wa.s 
dear,  wages  were  low,  and  the  great  cry  was,  "  A 
fair  day's  wage  for  a  fair  dny's  work."  Even 
with  the  experience  which  we  have  had  in 
Lancashire  during  the  past  four  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  much  was  suffered  in  1842. 
Early  in  the  year  before  there  had  been  some 
£4,000  distributed  by  a  chai-itable  committee 
in  Stockport.  For  some  tliirteen  weeks  more 
than  3,000  families  had  been  relieved,  and 
it  was  ascertained  that  for  that  time  these 
people  had  been  sulisisting  upon  little  more 
than  one  shilling  per  head  per  week.  The  com- 
mittee was  compelled  to  cease  operations  for 
want  of  funds,  and  at  its  cessation  had  the 
names  of  13,161  individuals  on  its  books,  who 
were  then  urgently  reqviiring  relief.  Wlien 
one  considers  what  such  figures  mean,  .and 
remembops  that  Stockport  was  only  one  of  a 
sei'ies  of  towns  in  all  of  which  the  operatives  were 
equally  wi-ctclted,  ho  cannot  help  wondering  that 
want  should  not  have  driven  them  to  greater 
extremes  tlian  those  to  which  they  resorted. 
What  they  did  was  to  proclaim  a  gi-and  holiday ; 
even  those  for  whom  there  was  work  shoidd  play  ; 
and  so  the  agitator,  I  suppose,  hoped  to  find  in 
the  still  gaunter,  hungrier  bodies  of  his  clients 
speeches  as  moving  in  their  eloquence  as  Marc 
Antony  foimd  in  the  dead  body  of  Ca;sar.  Mobs 
formed,  sometimes  five,  sometimes  ten,  and  some- 
times twenty  thousand  strong,  went  from  one 
mill  to  another,  demanded  that  the  workers  should 
trnrn  out,  and  join  them  in  their  pitiable  designs. 
As  a  rule,  proporty  was  respected :  where  the 
demand  of  the  mob  was  not  at  once  assented  to 
there  was  some  violence,  a  rush  at  the  boiler,  tho 
plug  drawn,  and  so  their  design  accomplished. 
It  must  have  been  a  sad  sight  to  have  stood 
somewhere  and  have  watched  the  passing  of  one 
of  these  mobs.  The  gaunt  looks  of  men  and 
women;  their  unkempt  hair;  the  wild,  feveri.sli 
excitement  which  kept  them  tegcther ;  tho  pike.s 
and  sticks,  upon  which  loaves  of  bread  and  huge 
lumps  of  bacon  were  hoisted  aloft — the  ironical 
banners  of  a  starving  multitude — to  have  seen  all 
these  things  would  have  pained  one's  heart. 
Such  a  mob  passed  tlirough  this  vUliigo  of 
Eoyton — some  10,000  people — held  a  meeting  in 
Cooper's  Square,  passed  resolutions,  and  succeeded 
in  stopping  what  work  was  being  dene.  After 
the  first  day  some  few  factory  lads  of  Eoyton 
detet'mined  that  they  would  not  go  any  fui-ther 
with  the  tiu-n-outs,  but  wait  quietly  in  their  own 
village  until  they  might  be  allowed  to  go  back  to 
the  mills.  They  met  in  the  room  in  which  they 
were  accustomed  to  hold  thou-  teetotal  meetings, 
and  read  and  talked  over  matters  there.  They 
then  had  to  move  to  a  less  room,  for  which  they 
had  to  pay  Is.  2d.  per  week  as  rent,  and  here, 
and  under  siich  circumstances,  the  Temperance 
Seminary  had  its  beginning.  The  members 
were  all  lads,  some  one  or  two  of  tho  dozen  being, 
perhaps,  twent3'-two  or  twenty-thi-co  years  old. 
Their  subscription  was,  of  coiu'se,  small.  In  a 
very  short  time  they  doubled  their  nvunbers,  and 
when  the  mUls  were  opened  again,  they  deter- 
mined to  continue  the  little  educational  work 
they  had  commenced.  They  framed  rules,  the 
first  of  which  was  that  all  members  should  be 
pledged  teetotalers ;  and  tho  second,  that  all 
members  should  be  prohibited  from  gambling. 
With  these  stringent  rides  they  prospered,  and 
had  considerable  influence  for  good  upon  the 
characters  of  tho.se  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded. By-and-by  they  built  the  institution 
which  I  and  my  companions  wsnt  to  see.  And 
now  for  the  result.  Of  tho  origin.al  members,  of 
covu^e,  many  have  been  lost  sight  of,  but  I  have  ,a 
record  of  some.  Of  those  who  were  factory  lads 
then,  one  is  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  Cheshire; 
there  ai'e  three  certificated  schoolmasters;  five  are 
master  cotton-spiimers ;  two  are  managing  mills 
in  Eussia,  and  most  of  the  others  have  obtained 
respectable  positions  as  foremen,  &c.,  of  mills  in 
this  district.    Just  now  the  Seminary  is  more  like 
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an  evening  club  for  quiet-living,  steady  work- 
men, than  anything  else :  its  priiiciples  axe  as 
exclusive  as  ever,  and,  pertaps,  it  can  be  little 
else  in  the  futm-e  than  what  the  memory  of  a 
good  thing  always  is.  All  through  its  existence 
it  has  been  entii-ely  dependent  on  its  members, 
for  the  stringency  of  its  rules  prevented  its  having 
the  extraneous  aid  which  more  open  institutions 
?ould  obtain.  I  am  inclined  to  think  myself  that, 
invich  as  this  little  village  institution  has  done,  it 
might,  perhaps,  have  done  still  more,  if  its  rules 
had  not  been  so  exclusive.  Eoyton  has  now  four- 
other  educational  institutions. 

Let  me  for  a  moment  revert  to  our  own  village. 
We  came  back  from  Eoyton  fuUy  determined  to 
do  all  thrrt  had  been  done  there.  In  a  few  weeks 
we  announced  that  after  a  certain  date  we  should 
charge  an  entrance  fee,  to  give  new-comers  a 
right  to  a  share  in  the  little  property  wo  had 
accumulated;  and  this  led  to  an  alarming  iniiux 
of  members.  This,  again,  led  to  confusion,  and, 
though  many  of  us  received  much  good  from  our 
little  work,  there  is  no  building  standing  to-day 
lite  that  wliioh  is  the  monument  of  the  factory 
lads  of  Eoyton. 

Mancliister,  Jan,  1866. 


T/ie  IFeavers  Dream. 


Twenty-one  years  ago  certain  working  men  in 
a  thii'd-rato  town  in  Lancashire  di'eamed,  like 
Bunyan,  a  dream.  Their  subject  was  different 
from  his.  The  famous  Bedford  tinker  dreamed 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sin — the  Eochdale  weavers 
dreamed  of  the  kingdom  of  Labour.  Both 
dreamers,  however,  had  one  vision — that  of  the 
pilgrimage  out  of  the  evil  and  hopeless  land. 
Both  knew  there  was  a  rugged  pOgrimago  before 
them,  and  the  flannel  weavers  of  the  town  in 
question  resolved,  like  thoir  great  prototj'pe  of 
Bunyau's  immortal  story,  to  set  out  withoirt 
delay. 

"We  do  not  pursue  any  further  the  parallel 
between  the  two  sets  of  pilgrims  :  a  different  and 
simple  comparison  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
purpose.  In  184.4  Co-operation  was  no  unknown 
thing.  It  was  worse  than  that.  As  sometimes 
happens  at  the  police  courts,  it  had,  like  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  been  seen  there  before.  Co- 
operation was  an  old  offender ;  it  had  been  tried 
and  condemned  many  times.  Many  workmen 
had  lost  by  it ;  more  had  suffered  disappointment 
by  it.  It  was  regarded  as  an  exploded  scheme. 
To  use  a  nautical  simile,  the  vessel  was  not  sea- 
worthy; in  fact,  Co-operation  was  little  better 
than  a  leaky,  rickety  cockboat,  in  which  few 
would  sail  out  into  the  sea  of  Industry.  It  was 
doubtful  whether  it  would  ever  get  into  port,  and 
was  s\u-e  to  be  a  long  time  about  it,  if  ever  it  did 
arrive.  However,  a  few  resolute  mariners,  wlio 
could  not  be  much  worse  off  if  they  went  to  the 
Dottom,  made  up  their  minds  to  the  attempt. 

A  year  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the  voyage. 
The  sides  of  the  old  hidk  were  caulked,  and  the 
old  rigging  repau'cd.  She  had  been  on  the  water 
then  sixteen  years.  Her  condition  was  very  fre-, 
quently  discussed,  and  unfriendly  neighbours 
zhook  their  heads.  Others  tried  to  keep  up  the 
spirits  of  the  sailors.  An  outsider  or  two  did  take 
X  small  shai'e  in  tlie  venture,  but  the  cargo  was 
iJmost  entirely  supplied  by  the  crew  which  was 
io  man  her;  and  at  the  end  of  twelve  montlis 
'Jie  was  laimched,  with  .£28  worth  of  pro- 
visions, consisting  chiefly  of  oatmeal,  salt,  and 
hjacon ;  and  general  prepai-ations  were  made  for  a 
■very  rough  passage.  The  towns-people  were  on 
the  look-out  on  the  shore.  The  crew  were  a  little 
shy  at  getting  into  so  insignificant  a  craft.  Every- 
thing was  mean,  shabby,  and  poverty-stricken 
u-bout  it,  excepting  the  bravery  of  the  EngUsh 
Bailors,  who  sustained  their  national  renown  for 
pluck  and  daring.  Some  of  the  spectators  wished 
them  God  speed,  but  these  were  too  poor  to  aid, 
and  mostly  too  desponding  to  believe  in  their  own 
kind-heai'ted  hcpe.  Others  jeered,  for  never  was 
a  more  absurd,  battered,  leaky  old  barque  seen ; 
and  they  said,  "That's  the  "Weavers'  Dream,  is 
it?" 

In  more  prosaic,  but  not  more  true  terms,  it 
may  be  told  that  Co-operation  was  a  distrusted 
and  doubtful  thing  twenty-one  years  ago,  when 
the  flannel  weavers  of  Eochdale  began  business  in 
Toad  Lane  on  £,2S  of  capital,  the  produce  of  a 
year's  hard  savings.  Gradual  gains  were  made. 
Tears  of  vicissitude  and  progress  followed.     The 


"  Pioneers'  Store "  as  it  was  called,  increased ; 
members  mijtiplied ;  new  departments  of  business 
were  opened.  Panics  occurred,  and  again  it  *as 
predicted  that  the  ""Weavers'  Dream"  would  end 
as  dreams  usually  do,  in  fantastic  nothingness. 

This  was  not  to  be  so.  The  old  craft  made 
many  voyages,  and  always  an  increasing  profit 
on  its  freights.  The  storm-clouds  darkened 
its  passage,  the  crew  were  often  driven  upon  the 
rocks,  but  each  year  they  repau-ed,  strengthened, 
and  new-painted  their  vessel ;  and  at  length  new 
ones  wei'c  lauilched,  amid  expressions  of  confidence 
imknown  before,  and  rejoicings  that  none  ever 
thought  to  witness.  At  length  18G1  arrived,  and 
storm-clouds  blew  from  the  South  and  thi-eatened, 
the  wreck  of  everytliing.  A  soorching  monsoon 
blew  across  the  Atlantic,  and  withered  in  a  night 
aU  the  vast  industry  of  the  northern  counties.  Then 
was  to  come  the  -(vi'eck  of  Co-operation  and  the 
crash  of  Stores.  Then,  at  last  and  for  ever,  the 
"Weavers  were  to  awaken  from  thoii-  long  and  in- 
fatuated Dream ! 

A  few  houi'S  ago  we  received  from  one  of  the 
active  members  of  the  Store  the  annual  Almanack 
of  the  Equitable  Pioneers,  in  which  they  give  a 
review  of  their  position — and,  v/e  are  glad  to  say, 
their  progress — during  the  four  years  of  the  great 
cotton  famine.  Always  interesting,  the  Almanack 
is  this  year  well  written.  "We  learn  from  this 
source  that  in  December,  1861,  when  the  panic 
had  commenced,  the  cash  they  received  over  their 
counters  for  the  sale  of  provisions  and  other 
articles  of  household  and  personal  use,  amounted 
to  iE17G,000.  Diu-ing  the  year  of  1865,  wliich  has 
just  closed,  the  cash  received  has  reached 
.£196,000,  showing  an  increase  of  X20,000.  Their 
capital  in  ISGl  was  ^£42,000  ;  now  it  is  .£78,000. 
Four  yeai-s  ago  their  members  wore  3,900 ;  now 
they  are  5,300,  showing  an  increase  dm-ing  the 
panic  of  1,400  members.  This  looks  aS  though 
Co-operative  crafts  were  places  of  safety  in  a 
storm. 

In  18G3  these  Pioneers  buUt  a  new  shop  at 
Blue  Pits.  There's  a  name ! — an  honest  name, 
however,  for  the  pits  deserve  it !  This  Blue  Pit 
shop  cost  XTOO.  Next  year  they  buUt  a  slaughter- 
house and  stables,  at  a  cost  of  ^  1,000 ;  and  also  a 
new  shop  at  Pinfold,  which  cost  ^1,000.  This 
was  pretty  well  for  1SG3.  In  1864  they  put  up  a 
store  at  Spotland  Bridge,  at  a  cost  of  .£1,150  ; 
and  another  in  the  Oldliam  Eoad,  at  a  cost  of 
.£1,700;  and  last  year  they  finished  the  Buersil 
Branch,  at  a  cost  of  .£1,000.  The  Pioneers 
modestly  say  that  these  buildings  do  not  disgrace 
the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  stand.  The 
fact  is,  there  was  little  or  nothing  to  disgrace — • 
there  being  no  lively  or  inspiring  buildings  any- 
where about — and  these  stores  are  cheerful  and 
wholesome,  and  not  inelegant  buildings. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Pioneers  have  commenced 
excavations  in  Toad  Lane,  which  they  have  im- 
mortalised— which  ought  to  be  called  the  Pioneers' 
Highwiiy,  for  it  goes  up  a  hlU,  and  they  have 
made  the  HOI  of  Difficulty  easy — for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  ii  great  Central  Store,  which  they  hope 
will  be  an  ornament  to  the  town.  "We  hope  so 
too,  for  Eochdale  needs  and  deserves  a  few  archi- 
tectm-al  ornaments.  Dm-ing  the  four  years  of 
panic  of  which  we  have  si:ioken,  the  members 
have  di'awn  out  ^£83,000 ;  the  society  having 
been  a  savhigs  bank  on  tliis  great  scale.  Better 
than  this,  the  Pioneers  have  given  .£750  for 
the  relief  of  the  distressed,  and  to  other  chari- 
table purposes.  And  quite  as  honourable  to 
their  inteUigenoe  as  these  gifts  are  to  then- 
humanity,  they  have  appropriated  £1,840  to  the 
pui-poses  of  self-education.  There  is  more  to 
tell;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  show  that 
the  working  men  of  Eochdale  know  how  to  dream 
dreams,  and  that  the  "Weavers'  Co-operative 
Dream  has  turned  out  a  splendid  and  instruc- 
tive reality. 


Thinos  to  be  Found  Odt. — Nature  is  not  exhausted. 
"Witliin  her  fertile  bosom  there  may  be  thousands  of 
substances  yet  unknown,  -as  precious  as  the  only  re- 
cently-found gutta-jierclia.  To  doubt  this  would  be  to 
repudiate  the  most  logical  inference  afforded  by  the 
whole  history  of  the  e.arth.  Corn  and  the  grape  ex- 
cepted, nearly  all  our  staples  in  vegetable  food  arc  of 
comparatively  modern  discovery.  Society  had  a  long 
existence  without  tea,  coffee,  cotton,  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
potatoes.  "Who  shall  say  that  there  is  not  ,-v  more  nutri- 
tious plant  than  the  sugai'-cane,  a  finer  root  than  the 
potato,  a  more  useful  tree  than  the  cotton  ?  Buried 
wealth  lies  everyAvhere  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  wli-ich 
needs  but  the  true  divining  rod  of  organised  action  for 
its  discovery. 


PAEAEFINE    FOE    WATEEPEOOFING 
FABEICS. 

It  w.a3  proposed  by  M.  J.  Stenhouse  to  employ  paraffine 
to  render  fabrics,  felt,  and  leather  waterproof.  An 
improvement  on  his  process  has  been  suggested,  which 
consists  principally  in  combining  drying  oils  in  variable 
proportions  with  the  paraffine,  it  having  been  remarked 
that  paraffine  alone — especially  wlien  applied  to  fabrics 
- — was  disposed  to  separate  from  the  fibre  after  a  short 
time,  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  crystallise.  The 
presence  of  but  a  very  .small  quantity  of  drying  oil 
causes  file  parafiino  to  adhere  much  more  firmly  to  the 
texture  of  the  fabric,  the  oil  being  gradually  converted 
into  a  resin  by  absorption  of  oxj'gen. 

To  apply  paraffine  to  waterproofing,  it  is  first  melted 
with  the  requisite  proportion  of  oils,  and  then  moulded 
into  blocks.  This  composition  may  be  applied  upon 
fabrics,  by  rubbing  them  with  one  of  these  blocks,  either 
cold,  or  gently  warmed  ;  or  the  compound  may  be  melted 
and  applied  with  a  brush,  irapregu:ition  being  afterwards 
completed  by  passing  the  tissue  between  heated  cylinders. 
After  this  mixture  has  been  applied  to  blinds,  awnings, 
tents,  &c,,  they  repel  water,  b\it  still  admit  the  pass.age 
of  air. 

The  fabrics  thus  imbued  witli  paraffine  constitute  an 
excellent  basis  for  the  fabrication  of  a  certain  class  of 
articles — such  as  cloaks,  awnings,  tarpaulings,  &c., 
which  require  to  be  rendered  completely  waterproof,  by 
coating  them  on  the  back  with  drying  oils,  the  paraffine, 
in  great  measure,  removing  the  injurious  influence  of 
drying  oil  on  the  fibres  CTf  the  textile  fabric. 

The  mixture  of  paraffine  and  od  may  also  be  applied 
with  advantage  to  leather  and  skins  of  v.arious  kinds. 
The  most  suitable  means  to  sfl'ect  this  object,  are  to  coat 
the  leathers  or  skins  of  which  the  articles  are  made — ■ 
such  as  boots,  shoes,  h.arness,  pump-valves,  &c. — with 
the  melted  composition  ;  then  to  gently  warm  the 
articles  untU  it  is  completely  absorbed.  When  le.ither 
is  impregnated  with  this  mixtirre,  not  only  is  it  perfectly 
waterproof,  but  nuich  stronger  and  more  dur.able.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  this  process  may  be  specially  ob- 
served upon  boots  and  shoos,  to  which  it  imparts  much 
firmness,  without  destroying  their  elasticity.  It  not 
only  renders  them  extremely  durable,  but  it  possesses 
this  advantage  over  the  ordinary  dressing — that  it  does 
not  injure  the  gloss  or  polish  of  the  articles,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  improves  both. 

The  superiority  of  paraffine  over  the  materi.als  em- 
ployed in  some  kinds  of  impermeable  products,  consists 
in  its  low  price,  and  e.asy  mode  of  application,  without 
producing  any  material  alteration  in  the  colour  of  the 
articles — points  which,  in  the  case  of  white  fabrics,  or 
those  tinted  of  light  and  delicate  colours,  .are  of  great 
importance. 


PROTECTION    OF  "WATER    FROM  THE   ACTION 

OF  LEADEN  PIPES. 
It  is  well  knoivn  that  water  passing  through  ordinnry 
leaden  pipes,  or  kept  in  leaden  cisterns,  becomes  impreg- 
nated with  poisonous  salts  of  lead.  Various  metho.ls 
have  been  ijroposed  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  but 
hitherto  none  have  proved  completely  successfid.  Re- 
cently, however,  Dr.  Schwartz,  of  Breslau,  has  suggested 
the  conversion  of  tlie  inner  nerviee  of  leaden  pijife  into 
the  insoluble  sulphide  of  lead,  which  renders  the  riict.nl 
so  unattaekable,  that  in  distiUeil  water  kept  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  contact  with  the  metal  so  protected, 
no  more  lead  could  be  discovered  than  if  it  had  been 
p.assed  through  glass  tubes.  Dr.  Schwartz  operates  in 
a  very  sirarle  way,  by  merely  filling  the  pipe  with 
a  hot  concentrated  solution  of  sulphide  of  potasfsinm 
or  of  sulphide  of  sodiuij).  The  temperature  employed 
is  that  of  boiling  water,  212  deg.,  and  the  solution 
is  left  in  the  pipe  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  lu 
practice,  a  solution  of  sulphur  in  caustic  soda  has  com- 
pletely satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  experiment. 

Suli'liide  of  lead  is  the  most  insoluble  of  all  the  com- 
pounds of  tliat  metal,  and  Kature  herself  presents  an 
example  in  support  of  Dr.  Schw.artz's  theory,  since  the 
waters  drawn  from  mines  of  g.alena  (sulphide  of  lead) 
are  quite  free  from  lead. 

MODELLING  CLAY. 
Some  time  ago  the  addition  of  glycerine  to  modelling 
clay  was  recommended  as  a  me.ans  of  preserving  its 
plasticity.  Recent  experiments  fully  confirm  this  pro- 
perty of  glycerine.  .'\  lump  of  clay  kneaded  with  a 
given  quantity  of  glycerine,  and  kept  in  a  warm  room 
for  two  months,  remained  as  plastic  as  on  the  first  day. 
In  this  experiment  the  first  step  is  to  completely  dry 
the  clay,  then  to  pulverise  it,  and  then  to  mix  it  with 
the  requisite  quantity  of  glycerine,  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  1'231.  If  the  glycerine  is  added  to  clay 
while  in  the  moist  state,  the  water  gradually  evaporate.s, 
und  leaves  the  clay  deprived  of  its  plastic  properties. 

If  the  cost  of  the  glycerine  be  objected  to,  it  shouhl 
be  consiilcreil  that  the  advantages  resulting  from  its  use 
are  worth  the  expense,  since  the  clay  retains  its  plasticity 
for  an  indelini-te  period  of  time,  and  is  cheaper  than 
modelling  wax,  wliich  it  can  be  substituted  for  in  all 
cases,  even  in  the  most  delicate  works,  and  it  possesses 
the  additional  ailvantage  of  being  unaffected  by  heat 
and  cold.  The  clay  and  glycerine  are  mixed  in  the  pro- 
portions of  45  glycerine  to  100  clay. 
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Things  Talked  About. 

One  of  the  greatest  diiSculties  earnest  and  provident 
promoters  and  members  of  Friendly  Societies  have  had 
to  contend  against  has  been  the  want  of  accommodation 
for  the  purposes  of  meeting  otherwise  than  in  the  large 
rooms  of  public-houses.  Publicans  are  well  aware  of  the 
fact,  and  also  know  the  value  of  their  houses  being 
made  places  of  resort  by  a  large  number  of  persons; 
hence  the  eagerness  they  often  show  to  assist  the  esta- 
blishment of  Friendly  Societies,  and  the  obligmg  readi- 
ness with  which  they  offer  accommodation  to  the 
members,  e.\pecting,  of  course,  a  good  return  in  money 
spent  at  the  bar.  Jlr.  Tidd  Fratt,  the  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies,  has  recently  published  a  letter,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  subject.  He  mentions  one  society 
of  120  members,  at  tlie  meetings  of  which  258  gallons 
of  beer  were  drank  in  tliree  years.  That  quantity  is 
not  in  itself  very  al.imiing,  representing  only  about 
three  quarts  per  member  per  annum ;  but  the  evil  is 
that  the  payment  of  beer  money  was  compulsory  on  the 
members,  whether  they  drank  or  not ;  and  besides,  no 
account  was  taken  of  the  drinking  at  the  bar,  which  we 
may  guess  to  have  been  considerable.  Besides,  so  eager 
are  publicans  to  establish  societies  in  their  houses  that 
a  number  of  small  societies  are  formed,  none  having 
members  enough  to  ensure  permanence,  and,  of  course, 
a  disastrous  failure  is  the  frequent  result.  In  most 
of  the  Working  Men's  Clubs  a  portion  of  the  premises 
\a  let  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  for  the  meetings  of 
Friendly  Societies,  whereby  great  and  mutual  good  has 
been  elfected. 

The  Messrs.  Smieton,  of  the  Panmure  Works,  Car- 
noustie, near  Ai'broath,  have  completed  the  erection  of 
a  Literary  Institute  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  work- 
men in  their  employ.  The  building,  which  has  been 
erected  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,  is  very  handsome,  and  con- 
tains a  fine  hall  and  numerous  other  rooms.  A  school 
for  the  younger  workpeople  is  attached,  and  a  master 
and  mistress  are  provided.  The  opening  of  the  insti- 
tute took  place  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county  (Earl  Dalhousie)  and  a  very  large  gather- 
ing of  clergy  and  gentry.  Earl  Dalhousie  highly  com- 
plimented Jlr.  Smieton  for  his  liberality,  and  especially 
noticed  his  establislimeut  of  a  Penny  Savings  Bank  on 
the  works. 

The  mention  of  Savings  Banks  leads  us  to  notice  that 
the  Union  Savings  Bank,  at  Devonport,  has  experienced 
an  increase  of  funds  during  the  past  year  to  the  extent 
of  £2,830.  The  tot.il  receipts  of  the  year  have  been 
£85,000,  showing  a  sui-plus  of  £4,000  on  withdrawals. 
There  are  at  present  15,492  depositors,  138  of  whom 
were  new  during  the  year.  The  money  invested  with 
the  Government  amounts  to  very  nearly  half  a  million  ! 
Well  done,  Devonport !  Amazing  as  has  been  the 
success  of  .the  Post  Office  Banlts,  they  have  not  quite 
absorbed  all  the  savings  of  the  provident  among  the 
working  classes. 

Dyers  must  keep  their  eyes  open  to  new  discoveries. 
Chemists  are  continually  extracting  beautiful  colours 
from  the  most  unpromising  matters.  We  have  already 
mauve  and  magenta  from  coal-tar  and  the  refuse  of 
gas-works.  Now  we  see  announced  a  beautiful  indigo 
blue  from  peat. 

But  if  >[.  Frantz,  a  metallurgist,  and  M.  Henri  Faure, 
a  Parisian  journalist  and  chemist,  are  to  be  believed, 
they  have  achieved  a  discovery  which  will  throw  all 
others  into  the  shade — nothing  less  than  the  transmuta- 
tion of  metals  and  the  secret  of  gold  which  the  old 
alchemists  went  mad  about.  They  announce  that  "  they 
have  discovered  a  method  for  transmuting  silver,  copper, 
and  mercury  into  gold,  which  are  only  one  and  the 
same  metal  in  different  dynamic  states.'*  The  philo- 
sopher's stone  at  last.  We  now  only  want  the  elixir 
of  life  and  a  few  other  little  secrets  to  be  penetrated, 
and  then — we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  amount  realised  by  the 
Sheffield  Inundation  Fund  was  far  in  advance  of  the 
necessity,  and  a  large  amount  has  been  returned  to  the 
donors.  A  proposition  is  now  made  that  a  portion  of 
the  surplus  should  be  applied  to  the  establishment  of 
Working  Men's  Clubs  in  Sheffield.  A  very  laudable 
project.  Mr.  Edward  Bennett,  of  50,  Fargate,  Sheffield, 
is  the  treasurer  appointed  to  receive  donations. 

French  ironmasters  and  engineers  are  vigorously  com- 
peting with  English  houses.  It  is  not  long  since  a 
French  manufacturer  furnished  some  beautiful  locomo- 
tives to  one  of  our  largest  railway  companies.  We  see 
it  stated,  in  the  Moniieur  des  Intireis  MaMriels,  that 
the  proprietor  -of  one  of  the  principal  foundries  in  the 
Pas  de  Calais  is  at  present  delivering  a  large  quantity  of 
cast  metal  to  English  houses,  and  that  he  has  lately 
concluded  a  contract  for  delivering  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  cast  metal  in  the  British  colonies.  Another 
French  house  nearly  obtained  a  contract  to  the  amount 
of  £13,600  to  supply  water-pipes  for  Leeds,  but  lost  it 
because  an  English  house  underbid  them  by  only  £4. 
A  close  race,  and  one  that  will  make  our  English 
engineers  and  manufacturers  look  out  sharply,  if  they 
would  maintain  the  old  supremacy  of  England  in  hard- 
ware. The  ironmasters  of  the  Moselle  district  are 
extremely  busy. 

Germany  would  appear  to  be  rivalling  Ireli^d  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  industrial  population  is  being 
Utinneii  by  emigratioo.    Last  y eai  95,000  German  emi- 


grants quitted  Vaterland,  mostly  for  America.  The  fact 
is  fall  of  suggestion  as  to  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  the  German  States. 

Reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour  is  still  the  subject 
of  considerable  agitation.  The  operative  cloth-pressers 
of  Leeds  complain  that  they  are  debarred  from  the 
means  of  instruction,  amusement,  and  recreation  which 
are  enjoyed  by  their  fellow-workmen  in  almost  every 
other  occupation.  They  begin  work  at  six  in  the 
morning ;  and  nine,  ten,  and  often  eleven,  are  the 
hours  for  leavmg  off  work.  They  respectfully  request 
merchants  and  finishers  to  endeavour  to  arrange  for 
their  men  to  leave  off  work  at  seven  in  the  evening  and 
three  on  Saturday  afternoon. 

The  Birmmgham  Daily  Post  is  calling  attention  to 
the  case  of  the  fishmongers'  assistants  of  that  town,  who 
work,  on  the  average,  thirteen  hours  a  day.  That  is 
not  so  extreme  a  case  as  the  other  ;  and  in  such  a  trade 
the  long  hours  are  not  easily  avoided.  There  must  be 
early  marketing,  and  there  must  be  attendance  on  the 
working  classes  who  eat  fish  for  supper,  and  who  very 
often  must  perforce  postpone  their  purchases  until 
after  their  own  work-hours.  Still,  if  the  men  can  fairly 
see  their  way  to  amelioration,  we  heartily  wish  them 
success  in  their  efforts. 

While  others  are  agitating  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours 
of  labour,  the  Manchester  bookbinders  are  congratu- 
lating themselves  on  a  victory  achieved.  A  few  years 
since  they  were  working,  sixty  hours  a  week.  Now, 
volunt.arUy  on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  the  em- 
ployers, the, hours  of  work  are  reduced  to  fifty.  In 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  a  similar  reduction  has  been 
made.  We  trust  that  the  very  important  consideration 
of  the  use  to  be  made  of  the  increased  time  for  leisure  is 
not  lost  sight  of. 

A  master  joiner  of  Preston  is  in  a  curious  difficulty 
with  his  men.  A  workman,  who  was  behindhand  with 
trade  subscriptions,  was  pressed  to  pay  up,  and  knowing 
that  his  fellows  would  not  work  in  the  same  shop  with 
a  defaulter,  left  the  place.  The  master,  Mr.  Barber, 
supposing  that  undue  pressure  had  been  put  upon  him, 
discharged  the  other  men.  The  consequence  is,  that 
no  member  of  the  Trade  Union  will  work  for  him  unless 
he  consents  to  pay  "a  fine  of  £5."  He  refuses,  and 
there  for  the  present  the  dispute  rests,  the  society  sup- 
porting the  discharged  men. 

Our  attention  has  been  invited  to  a  system  by  which 
Free  Libraries  have  been  est.ablished  at  Alperton,  Norl- 
kolt,  O'Connorville,  and  other  villages  in  Jliddlesex  and 
Herts.  The  libraries  are  on  the  exchange  principle, 
books  being  freely  circulated,  whereby  each  small  libmry 
is  virtually  increased  in  value.  1'he  principle  is  a  good 
one,  and  capable  of  considerable  extension. 

The  Melbourne  Argus  is  taking  credit  for  the  produc- 
tion of  locks  by  Mr.  Young,  a  colonial  manufacturer, 
which  are  equal  to  any  made  by  the  best  houses  in 
England,  and  can  be  supplied  at  the  same  price  as 
imported  locks.  A  contract  for  1,000  mortice  locks  for 
the  fittings  of  the  new  lunatic  asybim  has  been  taken 
and  carried  out  most  creditably.  Each  lock  had  to  be 
of  different  construction,  and  yet  each  to  be  opened  by 
a  master  key.  No  difficulty  was  experienced  in  obtain- 
ing competent  workmen. 

The  scheme  for  supplying  London,  and  many  other 
towns  lying  on  the  route,  with  pure  water  from  the 
Welsh  moimtains,  and  which  are  the  sources  of  the 
Severn,  is  assuming  a  definite  shape.  The  length  of 
the  proposed  aqueduct  is  180  mUes,  passing  the  hills  by 
tunnels  and  the  open  country  by  arches.  Tliree  reser- 
voirs on  the  hills  are  proposed  to  contain  nearly  three 
million  cubic  feet  of  water.  The  project  is  gigantic: 
whether  there  is  any  chance  of  its  being  realised  must 
depend  upon  economic  considerations,  for  which  we  have 
as  yet  very  inadequate  data.  The  great  water  com- 
panies, whose  sources  of  supply  are  muoli  nearer  the 
metropolis,  will  probably  have  something  to  say  on  the 
subject.  But  if  the  threat  of  competition  induces  them  to 
increase  and  cheapen  the  supply,  London  will  gain  greatly. 

The  Silkstone  Collieries,  the  last  of  the  South  York- 
shire coal-pits  which  were  under  the  restrictive  system, 
began  to  work  full  time  on  Thursday,  the  18th  inst. 
An  advance  of  five  per  cent.,  with  weekly  payments, 
has  been  conceded.  There  has,  however,  been  a  lock- 
out at  three  of  the  Thornclifl'e  Collieries,  not,  we  trust, 
destined  to  be  of  long  continuance. 


RcsHOLirE  (Manchesteb)  Public  Hall  and  Li- 
brary.— The  annual  meeting  of  this  institution  was 
recently  held,  when  Mr.  Wilde,  the  honorary  secretary, 
read  the  report  of  the  past  year,  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  average  number  of  members  had  been  194, 
against  200  the  previous  year ;  and  in  the  day-school 
there  had  been  an  average  of  42  pupils,  against  40 
in  1864.  Mr.  Lawton,  agent  of  the  Association  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Institutes,  had  inspected  the 
school,  and  had  given  a  highly  satisfactory  report  of  its 
efficiency.  During  the  year,  6,401  volumes  were  issued 
from  the  library.  The  preliminary  savings  bank  was 
carried  on  with  unabated  zeal.  The  number  of  deposits 
averaged  45  per  week  ;  the  sum  in  hand  is  £50  Os.  8d., 
and  the  amount  transferred  to  the  Manchester  Bank 
during  the  year,  £57  14s.  The  treasurer's  statement 
showed  that  the  income  had  been  £361  9s.  lOd.  ;  the 
expenditure,  £337  2s,  Id.,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£24  7a.  9d, 


General  Information. 

CLUBS   AND    INSTITUTES. 

Kentish  Town  Workino  Men's  Club  and  Insti- 
tute.— Ameetmg  has  beenheld  at  this  club  to  considerthe 
best  means  to  be  adopted  for  increasmg  its  usefulness 
and  improving  its  position.  Besides  the  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  the  purpose,  there  were  present 
J.  T.  Hart,  Esq.,  E.  Cobb,  Esq.,  Alfred  Preston,  Esq., 
and  the  Rev.  H.  Solly  and  Mr.  Pocklington  from  the 
Parent  Society,  with  Mr.  Barrow,  of  the  Camden  Towu 
Club.  Several  causes  were  mentioned  for  the  want  of 
greater  prosperity — the  need  of  better  premises,  and 
especially  of  a  hall  for  concerts,  entertainments,  &c., 
being  among  the  most  prominent.  Mr.  Solly,  however, 
dwelt  on  the  need  of  more  active  person.al  etlbrt  on  the 
part  of  the  committee,  far  too  much  being  left  to  the 
secretary,  who,  though  indefatigable  in  his  efforts,  could 
not  possibly  attend  to  all  the  matters  urgently  requiring 
his  attention.  The  premises,  he  said,  were  good  enough 
to  do  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the  neighbourhood,  if 
only  the  club  were  well  worked  ;  and  he  recommended 
better  organisation  with  various  members  of  committee 
to  undertake  different  departments.  He  suggested  that 
they  should  get  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood  to 
bring  microscopes,  stereoscopes,  engravmgs,  maps,  &c., 
as  the  basis  of  amusing  conversation,  one  or  two 
evenings  in  the  week  ;  sometimes  reading  a  leader  from 
a  newspaper,  or  anecdotes  from  a  book  of  travels, 
arranging  for  discussions,  lecturets,  harmonic  meetings 
(free-and-easy),  &c.,  on  other  nights.  Then  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club  must  each  and  all  exert  themselves  to 
bring  a  friend  to  enjoy  what  was  provided,  and  thus 
le.ad  them  to  join  the  club.  Part  of  the  premises  might 
be  let  till  they  could  afford  to  pay  for  and  occupy  the 
whole.  Mr.  Barrow  gave  some  valuable  information  re- 
specting the  way  in  which  they  had  gained  such  gre.it 
success  at  the  Camden  Town  Club,  which  will  be  em- 
bodied in  a  subsequent  notice.  'The  Hon.  Sec.  asked 
leave  to  read  Mr.  Solly's  letter  to  Lord  Lyttelton  in  the 
Daily  News,  which  was  accordingly  done.  This  letter 
is  being  published  as  an  "  Occasional  Paper,"  by  the 
Council  of  the  Union.  The  gentlemen  present  stated 
their  willingness  to  give  what  help  they  could  in  the 
way  suggested,  and  steps  were  taken  to  carry  out  the 
various  plans  proposed  for  interesting  the  working  men  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  drawing  them  to  the  club.  Thanks 
were  accorded  to  the  visitors,  aud  the  meeting  separated. 

Habtlkpool. — The  annual  tea  party  of  the  members 
of  the  Worlcmen's  Institute  of  the  West  Hartlepool 
section  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway,  was  held  in  the 
Borough  Hall,  Stockton,  when  upwards  of  200  sat  down 
to  tea.  At  the  subsequent  meeting,  Mr.  J.  Carson, 
superintendent  of  the  locomotive  department,  presided. 
The  state  of  the  institute  was  reported  to  be  favourable. 
Several  addresses  were  given,  the  speeches  being  inter- 
.spersed  with  music  and  singing.  About  ten  o'clock  a 
ball  was  commenced,  at  which  150  couple  were  present. 

Inverness  Workino  Men's  Club. — Miss  Burdett 
Coutts  has  kindly  sent,  caniage  paid,  the  followuig 
generous  contribution  of  books  to  the  Inverness  Work- 
ing Men's  Club ; — Scott's  Waverley  Novels,  25  vols.  ; 
Scott's  Poetical  Works,  6  vols. ;  Dickens's  Works,  17 
vols. ;  Wordsworth's  Poems,  3  vols. ;  Campbell's  Poems  ; 
Macaulay's  History,  5  vols. ;  Smiles's  Works,  8  vols. ; 
Livingstone's  Travels,  2  vols. ;  and  several  other  works 
of  one  volume  each,  in  all  amounting  in  value  to  up- 
wards of  £30.  Mr.  Thomas  Brassay,  of  London,  aud 
Mr.  James  Falshaw,  of  Edinburgh,  who  are  amongst 
the  largest  employers  of  labour  in  Britain,  have  kindly 
sent  handsome  donations  to  the  club.  The  average 
attendance  is  about  150  every  night. 

The  Midland  Institute,  Birmingham. — The  annual 
Report  of  this  important  and  useful  institution  has  just 
been  published.  It  is  very  interesting,  but  we  regret  to 
leam  that  the  number  of  members  has  been  slightly 
diminished  since  the  commencement  of  the  past  year, 
notwithstanding  the  e-xertions  that  have  been  made  by 
the  Council  to  gain  additional  subscribers.  The  average 
falling  off,  through  deaths,  removals,  and  otlier  causes, 
has  amounted  for  some  years  to  at  least  10  per  cent,  of 
the  entu'e  number  of  the  members,  and  the  difficulty  of 
replacing  these  losses  by  new  subscribers  h.as  been  in 
some  measure  increased  by  the  opening  of  the  Free 
Libraries.  The  Council  therefore  express  themselves  as 
exceedingly  anxious  to  give  its  subscribers  any  increase 
of  privilege  that  may  be  thought  desirable,  and  to  offer 
all  the  inducements  in  its  power  to  those  who  have  not 
at  present  joined  the  Institute  as  subscribers.  Im- 
proved facilities  have  been  made  for  members  desirous 
of  attending  the  lectures,  aud  it  has  also  been  decided  to 
establish  a  class  in  elementary  chemistry,  exclu.sively 
for  the  use  of  subscribers  and  resident  members  of  their 
families.  Since  the  opening  of  the  Free  Libraries  a 
large  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  persons 
visiting  the  museum  of  the  Institute ;  the  numbers 
being  2,512  for  the  past  year,  as  against  1,229  in  1864. 
In  the  Industrial  Department  the  number  of  students 
attending  the  various  classes  has  largely  increased,  the 
classes  themselves  being  carried  on  with  success.  The 
total  number  of  persons  now  receiving  weekly  instruc- 
tion in  connection  with  this  department  amounts  to 
1,067.  A  class  for  the  study  of  geology  has  also  been 
.  formed;  and  ia  every  department  of  the  Institute  the 
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utmost  energy  has  been  displayed,  but  the  increase  of 
expenses  occasioned  thereby  has  caused  a  deficiency  of 
nearly  £330  in  the  balance-sheet,  a  loss  which  we  trust 
the  men  of  Birmingham  will  not  allow  to  fall  on  those 
■who  have  laboured  so  long  and  so  earnestly  in  the  cause 
of  social  and  intellectual  improvement. 

CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETIES. 
DnNFKRMLiNE. — From  the  recently  published  report  of 
this  association,  we  learn  that  at  present  there  are  603 
members,  with  a  capital  of  £1,686.  The  amount  drawn 
for  goods  during  the  past  nine  months  was  £9,257, 
which  realised  a  profit  of  £671,  giving  on  an  average 
Is.  7d.  per  pound  as  a  dividend.  The  sinking  fund 
amounts  to  £160.  Plans  for  the  erection  of  a  new  store, 
&c.,  are  being  prepared,  and  it  is  hoped  the  building 
will  be  commenced  early  next  spring.  | 

Lincoln  Co-operative  SooiEir.— The  seventeenth 
quaiterly  report  of  this  association  sliows  that  during 
tlie  past  three  months  £923  have  been  received  for 
goods  ;  the  profits  derivable  therefrom,  amounting  to 
£48  5s.  6d.,  allowing  a  dividend  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  members',  and  sixpence  in  the  pound  on  non- 
members'  purchases,  after  paying  five  per  cent,  interest 
on  capital,  and  reducing  the  fixed  stccl<  account.  The 
capital  during  the  quarter  has  increased  £104  9s.  SJd., 
the  total  amount  of  paid-up  capital  being  £672  7s.  64d. 
The  amount  of  withdrawals  was  only  £15  16s.  7|d. 

Settle  (Yorkshire)  Equitable  Industrial  Co- 
operative Society  (Limited). — Tlie  nineteenth  balance- 
sheet,  for  the  quarter  ending  December  16,  1865,  has 
just  been  issued  by  this  society.  The  amount  of  busi- 
ness done  during  the  quarter  has  been  about  the  average, 
and  though  the  profits  on  some  goods  have  been  smaller 
than  usual,  the  society  found  at  its  disposal  a  surplus  of 
£77  143.  lid.,  being  the  aggregate  amount  of  profits  for 
division  among  members  and  others  who  have  been  pur- 
chasers at  the  store.  This  was  sufficient  to  enable  the 
society  to  declare  a  dividend  of  2s.  2d.  in  the  pound  on 
the  amount  of  purchases  by  members,  and  Is.  Id.  in 
the  pound  on  non-members'  purchases. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Equitable  Co-opeba- 
TIVE  SociETT. — The  aunual  meeting  of  the  members 
and  friends  of  this  society  was  held  on  Saturday  evening 
last,  the  chairman  being  the  Rev.  Dr.  McKen'OW.  Mr. 
Peroival,  the  President  of  the  Society,  read  the  report, 
from  which  we  gather  that  six  years  ago  the  society  com- 
menced with  one  shop,  whilst  now  tliey  have  twelve ; 
that  their  capital  was  then  about  £100,  whilst  now  it  is 
£14,000 ;  that  the  number  of  members  has  increased 
from  50  to  2,000 ;  that  the  weekly  sales,  which  only 
amounted  to  £50  per  week  at  the  commencement,  now 
reach  nearly  £1,000.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
society,  the  sales  had  amounted  to  £201,697,  being  an 
average  of  £7,757  per  quarter  :  and  the  net  profits 
realised  had  been  £12,773.  Out  of  those  profits,  in- 
terest on  capital  had  been  paid  at  tlie  rate  of  five  per 
cent.,  amounting  to  £1,719.  The  sum  allowed  for 
depreciation  of  fixed  stock  was  £S88 ;  and  donations 
had  been  made  (to  the  Infirmary,  and  other  like  insti- 
tutions), amounting  to  £60.  During  the  last  three 
years  £155  had  been  amassed  for  educational  purposes, 
and  they  had  £100  as  a  reserve  fund.  The  remainder, 
amounting  to  £9,851,  had  been  divided  among  members 
and  non-members.  Mr.  Percival  gave  an  illustration  of 
the  advantages  of  the  principles  upon  which  this  society 
was  worl"="^  He  said  that  if  a  member  had  spent  £1 
aweek  from  the  time  the  society  started,  and  had  allowed 
his  profits  to  accumulate,  he  would  now  have  had  £30 
placed  to  his  account.  The  society  is  now  £3,000 
richer  than  it  v/as  last  year.  Tlie  library,  consisting  of 
more  than  1,000  volumes,  is  now  open  to  the  members, 
and  the  directors  will  be  glad  to  receive  donations  of 
books,  &c.,  which  members  or  others  may  feel  disposed 
to  contribute. 

WAGES. 
Meeting  ov  Engineers.- — A  meeting  of  engineers, 
smiths,  millwrights,  pattern-malcers,  and  other  engineer- 
ing operatives  in  the  north  district  of  London,  has  been 
held  at  the  Talbot  Inn  Hall,  Caledonian  Road,  King's 
Cross,  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  now  agitating  the 
trade  for  an  advance  of  wages.  Mr.  Charles  Warren,  of 
i-lii'  Stsaiu  Eugme  Makers'  Society,  on  taking  the  chair, 
!,aid  the  meeting  had  been  called  by  the  Advance  of 
Wages'  Committee,  consisting  of  about  forty  delegates 
from  the  leaduig  shops,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  men  in  the  North  London  district  were 
willing  to  co-operate  in  the  advance  movement,  and  as 
to  how  far  they  were  prepared  to  go.  As  soon  as  the 
opinion  of  the  districts  was  ascertained,  an  aggregate 
meeting  of  the  trade  would  be  called,  the  amount  of 
advance  to  be  asked  for  finally  decided  upon,  and  dele- 
gates appointed  to  wait  upon  the  employers  with  the 
request.  This  movement  had  not  been  taken  up  until 
after  due  deliberation,  and  would  not  be  relinquished 
rmtil  its  object  was  accomplished — a  better  and  more 
just  remuneration  for  their  labour.  Engineers  were,  as 
a  whole,  a  highly-skilled  body  of  workmen,  and  were 
shamefully  under-paid,  and  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  they  were  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  see  much  less 
skilled  bodies  of  workmen  step  in  advance  of  tliem  in 
point  of  wages.  He  had  also  to  assure  tlio.se  present 
that  this  was  not  a  society  movement  alone,  but  a  united 
movement  of  society  and  non-society  men.  He  com- 
mended that  fact  to  the  attention  of  certain  employers. 


They  saw  the  wealth  of  the  country  daily  and  rapidly 
increasing,  and  they  thought  it  high  time  to  claim  a 
more  equitable  share  of  that  wealth.  Several  men  then 
addressed  the  meeting,  urging  the  necessity  and  justice 
of  an  advance,  and  offering  suggestions  as  to  the  best 
method  of  obtaining  it,  aU  idea  of  a  strike  bemg  gene- 
rally deprecated,  while  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  agreed 
that  should  such  a  course  be  rendered  imperative,  it 
should  not  be  shrunk  from.  After  a  long  discussion,  in 
which  the  question  was  ably  and  calmly  handled,  a 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted,  "  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  meeting,  not  less  than  10  per  cent, 
advance  on  the  present  rate  of  wages  should  be  asked 
for." 

Hand-loom  Weavers'  Wages. — About  a  month  ago 
the  hand-loom  weavers  of  Barnsley  held  a  meeting  to 
consider  the  propriety  of  asking  their  employers  for  an 
advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  then  current  rate  of 
wages.  As  the  linen  trade  of  Barnsley  was  never  known 
to  be  in  a  more  prosperous  state,  it  was  resolved  to  ask 
for  the  above  advance.  We  are  happy  to  say  that  the 
advauce,  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.,  has  been  conceded 
at  almost  every  manufactory  in  the  town.  Many  other 
branches  of  trade  in  the  town  have  recently  been  charac- 
terised by  a  movement  on  the  part  of  the  workmen  for 
an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  of  wages,  which  has  been 
conceded  in  several  instances. 

The  London  Compositors  are  asking  the  employers 
to  agree  to  an  increased  scale  of  wages,  to  the  extent  of 
a  halfpenny  a  thousand  on  all  descriptions  of  work, 
except  newspapers,  and  three  farthings  for  reprints.  At 
present  the  minimum  rate  for  establishment  hands  is 
33s.  a  week  ;  the  proposition  is  that  36s.  sliall  in  future 
be  the  rate,  and  the  hours  of  work  reduced  to  68  per 
week.  Advances  in  a  similar  ratio  for  overtime,  correc- 
tions, and  various  technical  charges,  are  also  asked  for. 

LABOUR  MARKET. 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. — By  the  arrival  of  the  Cape 
mail  we  have  news  from  Table  Bay  to  the  9th  of 
December.  Tlie  distress  amongst  the  labouring  classes 
continued  at  both  ends  of  the  colony.  Accounts  re- 
ceived from  the  interior  represent  the  destitution  and 
distress  existing  tliere  as  very  alarming.  Many  men 
who  were  commonly  supposed  to  be  in  a  far  better  posi- 
tion than  working  men,  were  said  to  be  suffering 
severely  from  privation.  The  Bishop  of  Cape  Town,  on 
a  recent  return  from  a  visitation  tour,  had  stated  that 
ostensible  proprietors  of  6,000  or  7,000  acres  of  land 
were  actually  suffering  from  want  of  the  common  neces- 
saries of  life.  Very  praiseworthy  exertions  had  been 
made  both  by  the  municipality  of  Cape  Town  and  by 
public  subscriptions  to  alleviate  the  distress,  but  these 
efforts  have  been  found  unequal  to  meet  such  a  great 
emergency ;  and  a  memorial  has  been  presented  to  the 
Governor,  requesting  him  to  proceed  with  some  public 
works.  His  Excellency  admitted  the  existing  distress, 
and  even  expressed  his  opinion  that  it  would  increase, 
.  but  stated  that  although  Parliament  had  authorised  the 
works,  it  had  not  provided  the  funds  for  that  purpose, 
and  he  declined  to  borrow  money  without  a  Parlia- 
mentary sanction  or  a  public  guarantee.  He  said  either 
a  special  session  of  Parliament  must  be  convened,  which 
he  considered  it  expedient  to  avoid,  if  possible,  or  the 
men  of  affluence  in  Cape  Town  should  guarantee  their 
payment  of  a  certain  amount,  say  £10,000,  which  the 
Government  would  then  boiTOW,  and  at  once  set  about 
some  public  work  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed. 
The  deputation  that  waited  upon  his  Excellency  agreed 
that  the  latter  course  would  be  the  better,  and  a  com- 
mittee had  since  been  employed  in  obtaining  the  names 
of  guarantors.  His  Excellency  said  that  there  would  be 
no  real  risk,  as  Parliament  would  be  sure  to  grant  a 
vote  to  relieve  the  guarantors  of  their  responsibility. 

INDUSTRIAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Birmingham. — From  the  closing  report  of  the  Bir- 
mingham Industrial  Exhibition  we  find  that  the  total 
weekly  expense  for  wages  and  gas  was  £22  18s.  6d. 
per  week,  making  a  total  for  the  eight  weeks  of  £183  Ss.; 
the  cost  of  the  concert  was  £67  8s.;  and  of  the  fiery 
fountain,  exhibited  on  thirty-three  occasions,  £75, 
making  a  total  of  £325  16s.  The  receipts  from  cloak- 
room, church,  banks,  and  catalogues  were  £277  lis.  9d. 
The  admissions  during  the  whole  period  were,  by  family 
tickets,  18,475  ;  season  tickets,  13 ;  presentation  tickets, 
960 ;  schools,  2,500  ;  by  payment  at  door,  134,697  ; 
total,  156,645  ;  and  assummg  that  4,000  were  present 
on  the  two  first  days,  it  made  a  total  of  160,645.  The 
total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  £4,094  5s.  There 
were  623  exhibitors,  and  the  jurors  awarded  13  silver 
medals,  72  bronze  medals,  and  118  certificates — total, 
203,  or  one  prize  to  every  three  exhibitors.  With  each 
bronze  medal  the  committee  had  awarded  a  certificate 
framed  and  glazed.  The  committee  held  273  meetings, 
and  after  much  consideration  they  had  decided  that  the 
sum  o£  200  guineas  should  be  divided  among  seventeen 
members  distinguished  for  their  zeal  and  activity,  and 
that  50  guineas  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
honorary  superintendent ;  and  twenty-nine  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  had  been  awarded  a  silver  medal 
with  buckle  and  clasp ;  making  the  entire  sum  expended 
on  the  committee  £291  10s.  The  loss  accruing  from 
damage  during  the  Exhibition  was  about  £20,  and 
63.  6d.  was  taken  in  counterfeit  coin. 

GATESHEiD. — An  Industrial  aad  Amateur  Exhibition 


is  to  be  held  here  in  March  next.  The  promoters  hav« 
met  with  every  encouragement,  and  their  efforts  wUl,  in 
aU  probability,  be  crowned  with  the  fullest  measure  of 
success. 

Manchester. — The  Exhibition  of  Arts  and  Manufac- 
tures for  Manchester  and  district,  under  the  management 
of  the  Art  Workmen's  Association,  wiU  be  opened  in 
February  next,  at  the  Royal  Manchester  Institution. 
About  £100,  subscribed  by  patrons,  is  to  be  distributed 
in  prizes  in  the  various  departments  of  wood,  stone,  and 
ivory  carving ;  models  in  plaster  and  terra-cotta  ;  orna- 
ments in  wrought  and  cast  metal ;  decorative  painting  ; 
ornamented  and  stained  glass  ;  designs  for  and  examples 
of  furniture  ;  designs  for  textile  fabrics ;  mechanical 
models ;  improvements  in  philosophical  instruments  ; 
improvements  in  photography.  The  prizes  will  be  given 
to  workmen  only,  and  the  donors  will  mthhold  the 
prizes  in  any  department  where  the  adjudicators  think 
that  sufficient  merit  is  not  exhibited.  Special  prizes  for 
apprentices  will  be  given  by  tlie  Association. 

Manchester. — The  City  Road  Worlanen's  Industrial 
Exhibition  has  proved  successful,  being  visited  daily  by 
large  numbers  of  working  men,  the  charge  for  admission 
being  only  twopence. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

Ten  Junior  Appointments  in  the  engineer  establish- 
ment of  the  public  works  department  in  India  will, 
during  the  present  year,  be  open  to  public  competition. 
A  competitive  examination  will  accordingly  be  held  at 
the  India  Office  in  the  month  of  July  next.  Full  printed 
particulars  of  the  conditions  on  which  candidates  will 
be  admitted  to  the  examination  may  be  obtained  at  this 
office,  on  application,  either  personally  or  by  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
India  Office,  London,  S.W. 

Government  Photographers  in  India. — To  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  survey  department  in  India,  the 
Government  of  India,  at  the  instance  of  the  Surveyor- 
General,  has  submitted  a  proposition  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  train  up  eight  European  gentlemen  in  England 
in  the  arts  of  photography,  photo-lithography,  electro- 
typing,  &o.,  for  service  in  India.  On  their  arrival  in 
this  country,  those  gentlemen  will  have  to  remain  on 
probation  in  the  Surveyor-General's  Office  at  Calcutta 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  eight  months,  during  which 
time  a  subsistence  allowance  of  200  rupees  a  month  will 
be  allowed  to  them.  After  the  expiration  of  tlie  period 
of  probation,  they  are  to  be  posted  to  diflerent  places 
in  India,  on  a  salary  of  800  rupees  each  per  mensem. 

PRIZE&  OPEN  TO  COMPETITION  BY  WORKING 

MEN. 

International  Horticultural  Exhibition  and 
Botanical  Congress  :  Prizes  foe  Implements. — 
The  Council  of  the  Society  of  Ai-ts  ofl'er  the  under- 
mentioned prizes  (amoimtmg  to  £50)  for  subjects  ex- 
hibited in  Section  IX.,  under  Classes  231  and  232  : — 
Half-sized  model,  showing  the  best  principle  of  con- 
struction for  a  tent  for  horticultural  exliibitions,  capable 
of  being  extended  by  a  multiplication  of  the  parts  ex- 
hibited ;  a  prize  of  £10.  Tlie  best  transplanting 
machine  for  weights  of  eight  tons  and  upwards  ;  a  prize 
of  £10.  The  best  transplanting  machine  for  half-ton 
weights  and  upwards  to  two  tons  ;  a  prize  of  £5.  The 
best  method  of  ventilating  plant  structures,  to  be  sho%vn 
by  a  model ;  a  prize  of  £5.  The  best  garden  wheel- 
barrow in  principle  of  construction  ;  a  prize  of  £3.  The 
best  sun-shade  for  garden-seats ;  a  prize  of  £3.  The 
best  guard  for  protecting  young  trees  from  animals  in 
parks,  orchards,  and  pleasure-grounds  ;  a  prize  of  £3. 
The  best  instruments  for  working  to  levels  and  slopes  in 
garden-ground  work ;  a  prize  of  £2.  Earthenware 
boxes  for  edgings,  capable  of  producing  any  length  of 
straight  and  curved  lines  for  borders  in  conservatories ; 
a  prize  of  £3.  Ornamental  flower-pots  of  large  dimen- 
sions, of  common  red  clay,  for  specimen  plants,  and  for 
terraces  ;  1st  prize,  £3  ;  2nd  prize,  £2  ;  3rd  prize,  £1. 
The  arrangement  of  all  articles  shown  in  classes  231 
and  232  must  be  completed  by  Monday,  the  21st  of 
May,  1866.  Such  articles  must  be  entered  on  or  before 
May  1.  Intending  competitors  should  apply  to  Mr.  R. 
Dean,  1,  William  Street,  Albert  Gate,  W. 

The  Architectural  Museum  offers  some  additional 
prizes  to  art-workmen  this  year.  The  Council  of  this 
body  oft'^r  a  first  prize  of  ^£5  (given  by  the  Architectural 
Union  Company)  for  a  boss  modelled  in  clay,  represent- 
ing King  David  with  his  harp — the  boss  to  be  not  less 
than  nine  inches  over,  and  to  be  original  in  design. 
The  Council  offer  a  second  prize  of  £2,  and  will  adjudi- 
cate both.  Also  prizes  for  stone  and  wood  carvmg, 
silver  work,  translucid  and  opaque  enamels,  and  marble 
mosaic ;  the  particulars  of  these  competitions  to  be  ob- 
tained of  the  Secretary  of  the  Architectural  Museum. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  certificates  of  merit  will  be 
given  in  deserving  cases.  All  objects  sent  in  for  compe- 
tition must  be  sent  to  the  office-entrance  of  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  by  Marcli  1  next.  The  objects 
will  remain  the  property  of  the  workmen  or  their  em- 
ployers. 

The  Art  Dieectort  of  the  Department  of  Science  and 
Art  has  been  published,  and  states,  among  other  matter.s 
of  interest,  the  following  particulars  of  prizes  to  ba 
offered  in  competition  to  all  the  Schools  of  Art  in  the 
kmgdom.  •  The  prize  list  wiU  include  ten  gold  medals. 
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distributed  as  follows :— 1.  For  tie  best  study  from  the 
antique,  in  cliall<,  monoclironie,  or  modelled ;  2.  Tli© 
best  eiample  of  painting  a  group  of  still  life  from 
nature,  in  oil  or  water-colour ;  3.  The  be-st  study  of  the 
figure  from  life,  in  colour,  chalk,  or  modelled;  4.  Six 
medals  for  the  best  designs  in  the  three  classes — Archi- 
tectural Design,  Surface  Design,  and  Plastic  Design; 
6.  One  medal  for  a  work  of  a  class  not  inoln^djunder 
the  above-named  heads.  Twenty  silver  medaj^sTsJiicJi 
part,  will  be  given  to  the  sec8nd  best  of  tlie  yarioiis  sub- 
jects to  which  gold  medals  are  assigned,  and  the  rest  to 
meritorious  works  in  the  same  or  the  best  works  iu  other 
subjects  of  study.  Fifty  bronze  medals  to  meritorious 
works  in  any  of  the  various  subjects  of  study.  Jlessrs. 
Chapman  and  Hall  are  the  publishers  of  the  Art-Direc- 
tory. It  contains  instructions  and  definitions  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  students  in  the  Art  Schools  and 
Art  Masters. 

FOREIGN    ITEMS. 

M.  Cbespol  Delisse.  —  The  death  of  M.  Crespol 
Delisse,  who  originally  introduced  the  beet-root  sugar 
manufactuie  iu  France,  is  announced.  He  was  in 
receipt  of  a  pension  from  the  Government,  as  a  reward 
for  the  sen'ices  he  had  rendered  to  national  agricultui'al 
industry. 

Masufactckes  at  Bboussa. — This  town,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  the  Bithynian  Olj-mpus,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
though  represented  by  many  modern  books  as  only  a 
vast  heap  of  ruins,  has,  on  the  contrary,  almost  com- 
pletely recovered  from  the  disasters  of  earthquake  and 
tire  from  which  it  has  suffered  within  the  last  ten  years. 
The  eastern  quarter  especially,  which  was  almost  totally 
destroyed,  has  been  rebuilt  in  the  European  style,  with 
wide  stieets  and  a  fine  boulevard,  ending  in  the  new 
ro.id  to  Guemlek.  The  principal  industry  of  Broussa  is 
the  silk  manufacture,  which  has  been  canied  on  there 
for  many  years  p.ast,  chielly  hy  Emopean  houses.  The 
town  contains  55  spinning-mills,  employing  between 
2,000  and  3,000  workwomen,  most  of  whom  are  of 
Greek  exti'action.  Beceutly  several  himdred  Turkish 
giiis  have  also  been  eniploj'cd,  owing  to  the  confidence 
inspired  in  families  by  the  wives  of  the  manufacturers. 
In  the  Imperial  works  the  Mussulman  women  form 
about  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and  about  five-3i.\ths  in  an 
establishment  directed  by  JI.  Brot,  a  Frenchman.  The 
Mussulman  women  are  well  conducted  and  frug.-il ;  their 
earnings,  which  amoimt  to  4  piastres  a  day  in  winter, 
and  7  piastres  in  simimer  (Ifr.  and  Ifr.  75c.),  are  a  great 
help  to  their  families.  In  eighteen  months  or  two  years 
young  women  save  what  is  thought  to  be  a  considerable 
wedding  portion  iu  their  country,  and  soon  find  husbands. 
Lastly,  a  thing  not  to  be  overlooked,  the  too  numerous 
class  of  divorced  women  find  in  these  establishments  a 
means  of  existence  which  keeps  them  out  of  the  way  of 
temptation.  In  the  workshops  the  women  are  grouped 
according  to  race,  btit  the  most  kindly  intercourse  exists 
between  them.  The  mulbeiry  tree  is  abundant  in  the 
environs  of  Broussa,  where  it  grows  on  a  light  soil, 
under  the  shade  of  the  olive. 

The  MrsiiE  EiTEOSFECiiF. — The  fine  collection  of 
works  of  art  which  has  been  on  view  in  Paris  during  the 
autumn,  and  which  was  only  closed  at  the  beginning  of 
last  month,  descn-es  some  record.  The  plan  followed 
was  precisely  tliat  of  the  loan  collection  formed  in  the 
South  Kensington  JIuseum  in  1S62.  The  spacious 
salons  of  the  Palais  d'Industrie  are  well  adapted  for  an 
exhibition  of  this  sort;  but,  ironi  the  temporary  cha- 
racter of  the  wall  case.^,  and  often  from  overcrowdijig,  the 
general  elfect  of  the  whole,  and  the  facility  of  examining 
the  different  works  of  art,  was  by  no  means  equal  to  the 
admir.able  arrangements  made  at  South  Kensington, 
The  Museum  had  many  important  additions  made  to  it 
after  it  was  first  opened,  and  to  this  cause  must  be 
attributed  the  want  of  a  complete  catalogue ;  a  com- 
mencement was  made,  but  the  second  part  only  appeared 
a  few  days  before  the  closing,  so  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  it  was  useless.  The  collection  was  intended  to 
embrace  the  whole  range  of  the  art  frorri  an  early  period,^ 
but  the  strength  of  the  Museum  consisted  in  works  of 
the  mediaival  and  renaissance  periods.  The  taste  for 
collecting  works  of  art,  and  the  means  of  paying  high 
prices  for  them,  are  of  comparatively  recent  gi-owth  in 
France.  The  pursuit  of  art  objects  is  now,  however, 
just  as  eagerly  followed  iu  Paris  as  in  London,  and  this 
has  given  rise  to  a  class  of  collectors,  half  amateur  and 
half  dealer,  who  estimate  the  money  value  of  their  acqui- 
sitions quite  as  keenly  as  the  art"  value.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  in  France  we  do  not  meet  with  those 
heirlooms  and  objects  of  artistic  value  which  are  pre- 
served among  our  old  families,  the  turmoil  of  the  Revolu- 
tion having  completely  dispersed  everythmg  of  tins  kind 
from  the  ol^hateaux,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
contents  of  the  church  treasuries. — The  Gcntlevum's 
Magazine. 

New  System  of  Drawing. — M.  Hendrickz,  a  Belgian 
painter,  and  inspector  of  the  drawing  classes  in  the  com- 
munal schools  of  Brussels,  has  been  for  some  time  in 
Paris  makijig  experiments,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  teaching  working  men, 
utterly  ignorant  of  art,  to  draw,  after  a  method  of  his 
own,  which  has  proved  highly  successful  iu  Belgium. 
A  class  of  fifty  adults  was  formed  in  August  last,  at  the 
Lycee  Bonaparte.  The  pupils  included  young  men 
studying  imder  the  Polytechnic  Institution,  clerks,  engi- 
neers, and  fitters  employed  by  the  Western  Railway 


Cumpany,  and  other  workmen.  One  only  of  these  had  j 
any  notion  of  drawing,  yet,  after  twenty-two  lessons  of  I 
one  hour  each,  it  is  reported  that  all  were  able  to  | 
execute  complicated  drawings  with  firmness  and  taste.  | 
The  Minister  has  decided  th.at  the  experiments  shall  be  j 
continued. 

Art  Manufacture  Co-operative  Society. — A  co- 
operative society  among  the  manufacturers  and  art 
workmen  ofParis,  engaged  in  the  production  of  works 
in  bronze,  cast  iron,  zinc,  and  silver,  has  just  bad  an 
exhibition  of  the  productions  of  its  membe»s,  for  which 
space  was  granted  by  the  ilirectors  of  the  t'oiiservatuire 
(ics  Arts  et  Metiers.  Twenty  prize-s,  and  as  many 
honourable  mentions,  with  medals,  were  awarded  for 
modelling,  chasing,  ornamentation,  drawing,  founding  in 
bronze  and  iron,  turning,  and  mounting.  This  assoei.a- 
tion  also  appoints  delegates,  who  act  as  arbiters  in 
cases  of  disputed  copyright  in  works  of  industrial  art. 
M.  Crozatier,  a  well-known  bronzist,  has  left,  by  will,  a 
considerable  sura  of  money  for  the  foundation  of  an 
annual  prize,  to  be  given  to  the  most  distinguished 
working  chaser  in  metals.  The  first  competition  for  this 
prize  is  about  to  take  place,  the  pieces  having  been 
received  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville  up  to  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber lost. 


Correspondence. 

*,•  We  sliaU  he  Jiappy  io  receive  any  information  of  general 
interest  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Cliihs,  or  Institutions,  to 
he  addressed  to  tlia  Editor  of  tlie  Wokking  Man,  La  Belle 
Sauvage  Vard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  in  any  icay  responsible  for  the 
opin'.ovs  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

THE    BIEMINGHAM    EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wof.eing  Matt. 

Sib, — The  letter  of  Mr.  James  Gillnian,  wbich  appears  in 
yoiir  paper  of  the  13th  iust.,  would  pass,  as  far  as  I  am  cou- 
cenied,  without  comment;  but  it  would  be  an  act  of 
injustice  to  the  committee  to  let  it  pass  unquestioned.  His 
first  statement  is,  that  "£1,000  was  guaranteed  in  prizes." 
No  particular  sum  was  guaranteed  for  prizes.  As  Secretary 
to  the  Guarantee  Committee,  I  can  vouch  for  my  assertiou. 
Secondly,  no  exhibitor  was  ever  given  to  understand,  by 
word  or  deed  of  the  committee,  that  such  a  sum,  nor  any 
specific  sum,  would  be  given  for  prizes,  but  *'  that  prizes 
woxdd  be  given."  Again,  he  states  there  was  a  sm-plus  of 
£3,000.  Therd  never  was  such  a  surplus  in'esisteuce, 
unless  in  the  imagination  of  Mr.  Gillman. 

The  intrinsic  value  of  prizes  giveft  was  more  than  that 
given  by  any  working  man's  exhibition  in  England.  Al- 
though Mr.  Gilhnau  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
one,  none  knows  it  better  than  Mr.  Gillman.  Eule  4, 
which  was  extensively  circulated  among  intending  exhi- 
bitors, informing  them  tliat  **  the  exhibitor  was  to  bear 
all  risk  of  loss  or  accidents ;  "  yet  in  spite  of  such  rules, 
the  committee,  from  good  motives  and  kindly  feeling 
towards  exhibitors  whose  goods  had  (by  no  act  of  the 
committee  or  its  managers)  been  damaged,  either  by  visitors 
or  removal,  awarded  such  recompense  to  them  as  in  their 
judgment  they  saw  fit. 

The  statement  of  goods  being  stolen  from  the  Exhibition, 
is  a  libel  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham  and  the 
surrounding  district.  The  only  articles  being  reported  to 
the  committee  as  stolen,  consisted  of  a  smaU  knife  and  a 
small  kettle,  the  exhibitors  being  recompensed  by  the  com- 
mittee for  their  loss. 

The  comjilaint  of  the  manufactured  goods  being  exhi- 
bited at  Bh'mingham,  the  committee  are  not  responsible 
for.  I  very  much  question  if  an  exhibition  would  be  woi"th 
visiting,  if  they  were  to  be  excluded  T\'ith  that  rigoiir  which 
Mr.  Gillman  advocates.  Finally,  Mr.  Gillman  states  h© 
has  "  no  other  medium "  to  pour  forth  his  complaints. 
The  local  press  have  refused  letters  and  advertisements 
fi-om  Mr.  Gillman's  "  Committee  of  Discontented  Exhi- 
bitors." The  "  Exliibitors'  Committee"  then  attempted 
to  pubhsh  a  "  A  Memorial  Volume."  The  printer  sub- 
mitted a  copy  to  his  sohcitor,  who  advised  him  to  bam 
evei"y  copy,  which  was  donej  yet  Mr.  Gillman  says  it  "has 
been  most  imfairly  suppressed."  The  surplus,  after  all 
necessary  expenses  are  paid,  will  be  given  to  the  charitat)le 
and  educational  establishments  of  the  town,  not  divided 
amongst  the  exhibitors,  as  suggested  and  desired  by  "  the 
Discontented  Exhibitors'  Committee."  I  am,  sir,  yonrs 
respectfully,  Joseph  E\*erai:i>. 

ilO,  Eavcnhurst  Street,  Camp  HiU,  Bifmingham. 

[An  abstract  of  the  report  of  the  Comraittee  of  the 
Exhibition  is  given  in  page  61.] 

THE  PEABODY  BUILDINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "NVodkisg  Man. 
Sir,— As  a  statement  has  been  made  in  the  Morning  Star 
of  the  18th  iust.,  which  nearly  affects  every  tenant  of  the 
above  Buildings,  will  you  kindly  permit  me,  as  an  old 
tenant,  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  to  pubhcly 
make  known  several  grievances  under  which  we  labour, 
and  to  seek  to  obtain  that  redress  wliich  we  have  tried  in 
vain  to  obtain  elsewhere  ?  Mr.  Somerby,  the  Secretary  to 
the  Peabody  Tnist.  has  stated  in  the  above  paper,  that  the 
tenants  are  ns  perfectly  their  own  masters,  and  free  from 
intrusive  interference,  as  thousb  they  lived  ia  the  next 
street.  Now  this  is  far  from  being  the  case.  We  are 
placed  under  the  control  of  a  superintendent,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  almost  unlimited  power,  inasmuch  as  we  are 
giiven  to  imderstand  that  tiie  trustees  cannot  pennit  them- 
selves to  be  annoyed  by  complaints,  except  through  the 
superintendent.  The  pubHc  are  told  that  there  have 
been  no  complaints,  whereas  complaiuta  ai*8  continually 
made.     There  are  ver^'  many  things  that  require  an  im- 


mediate alteration.  The  closets  on  the  lower  flata  are  open 
to  people  from  the  streets,  and  are  frequenUy  shockingly 
dirty.  The  tenants  are  ui^ected  to  cleun  after  thosg  from 
the  streets,  as  well  as  those  in  the  building.  It  is  truo 
we  have  ovens  and  boilers,  which  would  bo  a  very  great 
acquisition  ;  but  the  ovens  are  so  small  as  to  be  perfectly 
useless  to  famihes ;  while  the  grates  are  so  large  as  to  ruin 
us  in  firing,  and  most  of  the  heat  goes  up  the  chimney. 
The  cupboards  are  mostly  miserably  small  and  dark.  Tho 
walls  of  the  rooms  are  bare  brick,  with  one  coat  of  white- 
wash, which  soon  becomes  dirty  ;  but  they  are  never  fresh 
dono  unless  for  new  tenants ;  and  if  any  of  tho  tenants 
change  rooms,  they  have  to  pay  Is.  to  the  porter  to 
clean  the  walls.  There  is  a  bath-room  in  tho  building, 
but  it  ia  so  dirty  it  is  aUuost  impossible  to  use  the  bath ; 
and  every  bath  ct^sts  4d.  for  fuel  to  warm  two  coppers 
of  water  for  each  bath,  besides  the  incoavenieace  of 
having  to  drag  the  warmed  water  in  pails  right  acro69 
a  long  drying-groiuid,  from  the  laimdry  to  the  bath-room. 
"When  all  things  are  considered,  the  rents  are  too  high, 
for  the  rooms  are  inconveniently  small,  and  the  shops  use 
liea^'y  sewing-machines,  which  not  only  rouk  our  rooms, 
but  the  incessant  noise  is  intolerable.  But  with  all  theao 
diuwbacks,  there  is  one  benefit  that  counterbalances  a 
gi-eat  deal,  which  is  the  perfect  security  of  our  furniture. 

In  asking  you  to  give  pubUcity  to  these  statements,  wo 
are  not  actuated  by  any  other  feeling  than  a  desire  for 
justice.  We  likewise  hope  that  Mr.  Peabody  himself  may 
see  our  several  causes  of  complaints,  for  we  sincerely 
believe  that  he  desires  to  see  those  h:ippy  for  whose 
benefit  he  has  given  so  hberally,  and  that  through  our 
complaints  being  made  known,  tho  trustees  may  be  at  laa\ 
induced  to  inquire  into  them. 

KespectfuUy  apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  I 
subscribe  myself,  yours  obediently,  E.  Fkecuah. 

Peabody  Buildings,  Shoreditch,  January,  1866. 

The  undersigned  have  asked  permission  to  aflli  their 
names:— W.  Owen,  11,  B  flat;  J.  Lynes,  36,  E  flat;  T. 
Spining,  60,  H  flat;  E.  Feeemas,  6,  A  flat. 

[\Vc  have  omitted  some  passages  of  a  personal  character. 
We  hope  that  the  trustees  only  need  to  know  that  such 
complaints  are  made,  to  induce  them  to  institute  most 
searching  inqmries  into  the  truth  of  tho  allegations,  with 
a  view  to  a  remedy.] 

JOUENETMEN    HAIRDEESSEES. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Workisg  Man. 

SiE,— Allow  me  in  the  first  place  to  express  the  satisfac- 
tion I  feel  in  perusing  the  first  nuniber  of  the  Working 
Max,  and  tho  general  indicatiou  of  the  work  in  regard  to 
what  it  will  be  ;  and  in  the  second,  "  to  tell  my  own  talq  " 
(as  your  correspondent  observes),  so  that  this  may  be  one 
item  the  more  to  contribute  to  your  general  knowledge  of 
the  every-day  hfe  of  the  working  man. 

Permit  me  to  observe  that  the  few  lines  I  address  to 
you  are  not  wi-itten  in  a  complaining  or  grumbling  disposi- 
tion, but  merely  vnth  the  sole  object  of  finding  out  some 
means  whereby  the  every-day  life  of  my  o^vn  and  sinular 
professions  can  be  improved,  without  injury  to  our  em- 
ployers. 

I  fancy  I  see  you  smile  as  I  inform  you  that  the  pro- 
fession I  allude  to  is  that  of  a  journeyman  hairdreaaer. 
All  that  you  know  of  him  is  when  you  pay  6d.  for  that 
fidgety  operation  of  having  your  hair  cut^that  on  the 
whole  he  is  actually  an  agreeable  fellow,  and  you  cannot 
see  that  he  has  anj-thing  to  trouble  him.  But  read  on  a 
little  further.  I  am  coming  to  the  main  subject  of  my 
letter. 

Some  Jimo  ago  I  went  to  be  examined  by  tho  doctor 
appointed  for  me  in  answer  to  iny  application  for  insuring 
my  life  in  the  Government  Insurance  scheme,  uud  iu 
answer  to  an  inquii-y,  I  told  liim  my  i-of^oeion.  **  I 
thought  you  were  something  of  that.  I  camiut  say  you 
are  quite  up  to  the  mark ;  you  require  more  out-door 
exercise,  regular  diet,"  &c.  &c. ;  just  the  very  thing  we 
journeymen  do  not  get.  And  now  I  have  got  so  far,  you 
^vili  begin  to  think  I  want  to  make  out  that  the  profession 
of  a  hfirdi-csser  is  an  unhealthy  one,  but  I  do  not.  What 
I  want  to  infer  is  this — that  our  profession,  and  many 
others,  are  made  iiyurions  to  the  men  through  the  un- 
thoughtfulncss  of  the  employei-s,  and  even  tho  public. 
For  instance,  in  our  trade  we  have  workshops,  and  these 
workshops  are  places  in  which  the  men  assemble  during 
the  interval  of  business  in  the  gentlemen's  saloons  or  tho 
ladies'  hair-cutting  room  ;  and  while  we  are  so  assembled, 
we  are  employed  either  at  wigwoi'k  or  cooking  onr  food. 
You  say  directly,  '*  Don't  you  have  a  dinner  hour  ?  "  No ; 
and  there  are  vei7  few  pkices,  indeed,  where  we  can  got 
even  half  an  hour.  Well,  these  workshops  are.  almost 
^vithout  exception,  uudergound ;  consequently,  wc  bi-vf  f.i 
bum  gas  for  light,  and  have  little  ventilation,  mostly  uoin  . 
Perhaps  you  will  be  stu-pri-^ed  when  I  tell  you  that  in  some 
of  our  shops  there  are  twenty  to  thirty  hands  employed— 
and  how  ?  Why,  as  I  liave  stated,  in  these  abominable 
workshoijs,  or  else  in  the  rooms  attending  customers,  with 
no  time,  perhaps,  to  get  a  particle  of  food;  and  this  is 
going  on  from  niu?  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night. 
And  what  is  the  result  ?  Improper  hght,  impure  air, 
irregular  diet,  all  of  Which,  no  doubt,  could  be  remedied 
with  a  httle  management. 

Could  not  employers  combine  to  luive  a  more  regrdar 
system  for  their  assistants  ?  Could  not  the  pubHc  comply 
with  the  early-closing  movement,  and  let  us  have  less  houi-s 
for  business  ?  Could  not  working  men  cease  going  to 
shaving-shops  on  a  Sunday,  and  reheve  that  class  of  our 
trade  ?  Are  all  slu>pkeeper8'  assistants  doomed  to  this 
irregular  life  ?  Anyhow,  I  am  afraid  most  shopkeeper:^' 
workshops  are  underground  in  London ;  and  if  there  is 
any  place  in  the  house  not  fit  for  anything  else,  it  is  mado 
the  icorhsliop  of;  and  in  London  very  few  shops  have  any 
back  to  them,  consequently,  down-stairs  is  used  for  the 
workshop.  And  what  is  down-stairs  'f — why,  the  principal 
sinks  and  drainage  of  the  house,  the  dust  receptacle,  &c 

A   JOUaSEYMAN   HaUU}BBSS£S. 


Jakuaey  27,  1S66.] 
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''"Pnglish    Cyclopaedia/'  con- 

1     ^    ducted  by  CHAKLES  KNIGUT. 

The  wide  range  of  subjects,  to^retlier  vnih.  tlie  universality 
of  information  contained  in  ""THE  ENGLISH  CYCLO- 
PiEDIA,"  compared  with  its  published  price,  have  placed  it 
in  the  foremost  r»nk  of  important  and  cheap  publications  de- 
voted to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge;  hub  the  total 
cost  (if  T^iiah  e  in  one  sum)  to  ihtendhig  purchasers  of  the 
whole  Work,  neutralises  in  some  degree  the  advantages  of 
its  thoroughly  useful  and  interesting  character. 

A  Popidar  Re-issxte,  in  Clicayt  Weelchj  Jfumlers,  will  ho 
puMishcd  as  foUows : — 

On  Jan.      20— Abt9  and  Scienchs Sd.  Nos. 

On  Feb.      21— liiOGRAPHr 4d.  Nos. 

On  March  31— Geoghaphy 3(1.  Nog. 

On  April    28- Natueal  HisraHT  3d.  Nos. 

Each  Weeldy  Number  will  contain  from  16  to  24  pn^es, 
and  the  whole  Be-idsue  will  bo  completed  in  about  three 
yeai'S. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  EACH  DIVISION. 
bringinsr  up  to  the  most  recent  period  every  accession  of 
knowledge  connected  with  the  rapid  progress  in  geo- 
gralibical  and  scientific  discovery,  nnd  embracing  all  the 
moht  desirable  and  important  facts  in  regard  to  history  and 
biography,  and  tracing  in  due  order  the  changes  of  public 
affairs,  either  commercial,  legal,  or  social-,  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  under  the  editorial  superinteudeuoe  of  Mr. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
pubUcation  of  the  Supplements,  which  will  certainly  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  one  volume  to  eacli  Division. 

To  the  Members  of  Mechanics*  and  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions,  Working  Men's  Clubs,  and  other  associations 
for  the  purchase  and  common  use  of  otherwise  inaccessible 
works  of  research  and  reference,  this  mode  of  re-issue 
seems  particularly  wcU  adapted ;  whilst  there  are  doubtless 
many  individuals  who,  unable  to  pay  large  sums  at  once, 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  by  easy 
payments  at  short  intervals,  of  possessing  so  'useful  and 
extensive  a  work  as  "  THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA.'' 


Monthly  Parts  of  each  Division  as  it  is  published — for  the 
convenience  of  Purchasers  wishing  to  possess  the  whole 
Cyclopffidia  in  less  time  than  by  the  Weekly  Numbers— Will 
bo  issued  at  the  end  of  every  mouth;  and  a  Volume  of  each 
Division  likewise,  in  a  neat  strong  cloth  binding,  every 
three  or  four  months. 


The  Ee-iasue  commences  on  January  20,  in  5d.  Weekly 
Numbers,  of  the 

ARTS    AND    SCIENCES; 
Or,  Fourth  Division  of  "THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA." 

Condu«ted  by  Chakles  Ki^ight. 
To  be  followed  by  the  other  Divisions  and  by  Supplements. 


Bradbury,  Evans,  and  Co.,  11,  Bouverie  S^-eet,  Fleet 

Street,  E.G.  [1 

The  Mother's  Friend  Volume 
for  18G5.  Price  Is.  6d,  cloth  ;  or  handsomely  bound, 
gilt  edges,  2s.  6d.  "No  more  useful  or  appropriate  Present 
could  be  given  by  a  Working  Mau  to  his  Wife. 

The  *'  Mother's  Friend"  may  be  had  of  any  bookseller, 
price  One  Fenny  Monthly. 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder,  27,  Paternoster  Row. 


Share  and  Share  Alike ;   or, 
The  Grand  Principle.    By  Mrs.  Bi,t.is,  Author  of 
"  The  Women  of  England,"  &c.  &c.    2s.  cloth  extra. 

*'  An  interesting  and  instructive  story  by  a  very  able  pen." 
^Evangelical  Mwjnzine. 
Jackson,  Walfobd,  &  Hoddee,  27,  Paternoster  Kow. 


SrS  GOOD  REASONS  TOE  TAKIKG   IN 

"  A/T^^'^y  ^      Wise"  for  1866. 

1.  Ijeciiuse  it  will  contain  Mr.  W.  H.  G.  Eingston's  New 
Serial  Story,  "  Washed  Ashore." 

2.  Because  it  will  contain  Old  Merry's  Tour  in  Switzer- 
land. 

3.  Because  a  fine  Coloured  Picture  will  appear  in  the 
Januaiy  and  July  Numbers. 

4.  Because  the  Toned  Paper  and  numerous  Engravings 
will  render  it  one  of  the  handsomest  Christmas  Vohuues. 

5.  Because  Mr.  Edwin  Hodder,  Mrs.  Bickerstaile,  "  Old 
Merry,"  Nelsie  Brook,  E.  Hope  Moncrioff,  and  other 
wnters,  will  contribute  to  make  its  pages  valuable  and  inte- 
rcNling. 

(i.  Because  it  will  be  enlarged  to  Fifty-Six  Pages  in 
January,  without  increase  of  price. 

Price  3d.  Monthly.    May  bo  had  of  any  Bookseller. 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hoddee,  27,  Paternoster  Bow. 


CAPITAL  PHESENT  FOR  THE  YOUNG  FOLK. 

Old  Merry's  Annual  for  Boys 
and  Girls.      With  Coloured  and  numerous  other 
Illustrations.      Elegantly  bound  in  richly  gilt  cloth,  gilt 
edges,  5s. 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder,  27r  Paternoster  How. 


On  Health.  What  Preserves, 
What  Destroys,  and  \Ylia.t  Restores  It.  With  Ten 
Engravings.  In  Ten  Letters  to  a  Non-BIedical  Friend.  By 
J.ONAH  Horneb,  M.D.  Thix'd  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth 
ump,  price  2s.  . 

*'  Remarkably  fitted  to  be  useful." — Britisli  Standard, 
Jackson,  Walford,  &  Hodder,  27,  Paternoster  Row.    [8 

orkmen's     Wages. — 

.  .  LASTjON'S  TABLES,  to  euaUe  Worlmien  at  a 
glance  to  o-ilculate  their  oim  Wages.  Masters'  Edition, 
cloth  and  gilt,  23.  6d.  (32  stamps) ;  Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  the  pocket,  la.  (13  stamps).  3i,  Arundel  street, 
Strand.  '  [.j 


w 


Baker's  Scientific  Class-Book. 
Fool-  cap  8vo.    Cloth  boards.    Pp.  560.    330  Wood- 
cut.?.   Price  3s.  6d 

London:  William  Macintosii,  31,  Paternoster  How  ; 
Vaktt  &  Cox,  Educational  Kepo^itorj,  3,  Adelaide  Street, 
Strand,  [9 

OLD  FKIENBS  WITH  NEW  PACES. 

A  Pack  of  the  New  Design 
Slialresperian  Domino  Cards  ;  50  Ivory  Curds,  witli 
your  Name  elegantly  Engraved  thereon  ;  a  Plate,  with  your 
Name  and  Address_Eugraved  for  Trunk  or  Box,  &c. ;  and  a 
Se;tl,  with  your  Initials  Eijjji-aved — the  whole  for  3s.  6d., 
post  free,  by  W.  P.  GOOD,  Engraver  and  Printer,  8, 
Bishop  Lane,  HuU.  [10 

Letts's    Diaries    are  sold  in 
above  100  different  forms,  at  prices  varying  from  6d. 
to  it)  each. 

LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W,  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk, ,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  Loudon. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayi*es  butts,  Is.  6d,  por  lb.  Prime  33 
clean  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  -is.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  (id.. 
Is.  ad.;  2a.  '  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 

KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7  lbs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  pajjor.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchaser-*  over  £1,  at  I.  AV.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehoxise,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [6 

Working   Men's  College 
BUILDING  FUND. 
STATEMENT    BY   TBE    COUNCIL. 

45,  Great  Ormoud  Street,  December,  I8fi5. 
This  College  was  founded  in  1S54.  The  students  are,  for 
the  most  prt-rt,  working  men,  and  the  teachers  are,  in 
general,  members  of  the  Universities  and  of  diflercnt  px-o- 
tessiQDS,  or  those  who  have  themselves  been  students  in  the 
College.  Its  purpose  was  and  is  to  unite  these  classes  to- 
gether, by  associating  them  in  the  common  work  of  teacbing 
and  learning.  It  provides  instruction  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible cost  (the  teaching  being  almost  wholly  unpaid)  in  the 
subjects  with  which  it  most  concerns  English  citizens  to  be 
acquainted,  and  thus  tries  to  jjlace  a  Hberai  education  witMn 
the  reach  of  working  men. 

In  carrying  out  these  objects  we  have  had  some  measure 
of  suceess.  The  number  cf  students  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term,  145 ;  it  is  now  509.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  has  come  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes,  and  for  some  time  pa^t  we  have  been  sorely  pressed 
for  space. 

We  want  chiefly  these  things  : — (1)  A  room  or  rooms  for 
the  Alii  Department.  [No  department  of  our  College  has 
been  more  successful  than  our  Art  Classes,  carried  on  from 
the  lir&t  under  the  general  supervision  of  Mr.  Ruskin.] 
f2)  A  moderate  sized  hall  or  room  for  general  meetings, 
lectures,  and  social  purposes,  capable  of  containing  some 
300  or  400  persons.  (3)  A  better  room  or  rooms  than  we 
have  now  got  for  the  Adult  School.  (4)  A  room  to  contain 
a  Mu?eum,  and  serve  as  a  Natural  History  class-room, 
(5)  More  small  rooms  for  classes. 

A  site  is  already  provided,  the  groiind  in  the  reax  of  the 
house  (12.000  square  feet  in  area)  being  the  freehold  pro- 
perty of  the  College.  We  are  advised  that  such  a  building 
as  the  one  we  reqiure  cau  be  well  and  substantially  built  iu 
a  plain  but  good  style  for  about  £3,000  to  £3,500. 

Einancialiy,  the  College  is  self-supporting.  For  several 
years,  thanks  to  the  excellent  administration  of  our  funds 
by  a  Stuilents'  Finance  Committee,  the  income  from, 
students'  Ifees  has  met  our  current  expenditure,  leaving  a 
Hiargin  available  for  the  reduction  of  our  mortgage  debt. 

CousiderLug  tlie  vast  endowments  which  tbe  benefactions 
of  former  ages  have  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
endowments  to  which  tbe  wealtbiest  of  us  are  the  most 
indebted,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  wealthy  metrojiohs  like 
this  if  it  were  necessary  to  beg  long  at  the  present  day  for 
the  inconsiderable  sum  we  are  now  asking  for.  And  the 
amount  of  labour  and  thought  which  is  being  voluntarily 
devoted  to  the  undei-talriug,  and  by  none  more  freely  than 
by  our  students,  affords,  we  think,  some  guarantee  that  we 
shall  not  misspend  what  may  be  given  us.  Finally,  though 
many  a  single  purse  might  well  defray  our  needs,  we  may 
perhaps  especially  commend  them  to  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  teaching  of  this  and  other  col- 
leges "if  they  were  not  prevented  by  professional  and  other 
avocations.  Will  they  not  share  our  work  by  helping  ua  to 
develop  it  ? — Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of'Teachers, 
F.  D.  MAURICE,  Principal. 
Contributions  may  be  sent  to  tue  London  and  County 
Bank,  Oxford  Street  branch  ( *'  Working  Men's  College  Ac- 
count") ;  to  tlie  Secretary,  at  the  College  (P.  O.  Orders  to 
be  payable  to  Tlioums  Shorter) ;  or  by  cheques  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  Treasurer,  R.  B.  Litchfield,  Esq.,  4,  Hare 
Court,  Temple,  or  to  any  member  uf  the  Council  of  Teachers. 
Donations  to  the  amount  of  £3o0  have  already  been  re- 
ceived or  promised,  iucluding,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

HisfioyalHighnesstbe.Princeof  Wales...  £26    5    0 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maarice,  Principal,  from  pub- 
lication of  Lectures  on  the  Sulfrage 100    0    0 

Ditto  (proceeds  of  dfflivery  of  the  same 

Lectures  at  th,e  College)  13    7  10 

John  Stuurt  Mill,  Esq..  M.P 5    0    0 

Vernon  Lushin^^ton,  Esq 50    0    0 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq..^ 21    0    0 

Arthur  Cohen,  Esq 10    0    0 

Sir  Chai-Ies  Bunbury  5    0    0 

Francis  Turaer  Palgrave,  Esq 5    0    0 

A.  Johnston,  Esq SCO 

Heusleigli  Wed^-wood,  Esq 5    0    0 

Sir  Thomas  IPliiilips .'... 5    5    0 

Miss  Caroline  Fox  110 

George  Godwin,  Esq.,  F.E.S 110 

Itev.  Henry  SandTdrd * 10    0 

Rev.  J.  LI.  Davies..; 10    0    0 

[7 


TO  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES. 

/^hemistry. — City  of  Lon.don 

V^^  COLLEGE,  Leadenhall  Street— The  Evening 
Cla^s  for  Young  Men  re-commeuces  January  22nd.  Fee,  5s. 
pur  Quarterly  Term. 

SoBJECT:  The  Metals— their  Compounds ;  Economic  Ap- 
pUcaf-ions  and  Tests;  Metallurgy.  Unusual  advantages,  in 
the  .sliiipa  of  Government  and  College  Prizes,  are  ottered  to 
the  "Wurkiag  Man  attending  this  Class.  [13 


Ge-agral     Life     and     Fire 
ASSUEA^v'CE  COJIPANT, 
«2,  EINa  WILLIAJSI  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 
Established  1S37. 
Entire  freedom  of  tlie  assured  from  responsibility  and  the 
mxitunl  liabilities  of  partuersliip. 

A  Reversionary  Bonus,  eqinv.alent  to  from  30  to  60  per 

cent.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  assured,  declared  in  1S(5^. 

The  Reserve  Fund  in  band  is  upwards  of  six  times  the 

amount  of  tbe  annual  life  income. 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretary.      [1.3 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Pire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London :  73  and  7-1,  Kin,?  WUUam  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool:  Brown's  Buildings,  Exchange. 
With  Home  and  Forei^'n  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Cbiiii-man— P.  "W,  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Discount  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  ou  the  25th  December  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  expense  in  tbe  transfer  of  Policies  from  other  ofBces. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  18(34,  over  £125,000. 

W.  P.  CLIREEUGH,  General  Manager.       [14 


The  Accidental  and   Marine 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.    Insurance  against  Ceueral 
and  Railway  Accidents.    Marine  risks  at  cui-rent  rates. 
J.  W.  ORAM,  Secretary.      [la 


Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

bubscribed  capital £5,000.000 

Paid-up  capital         550,001) 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of  1,500,00() 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Eire  business  at  IJome  nnd  abroad. 

The  full  benetit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    Tbe  sura  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  aud  furniture, 
formerly  charged  £2  5s.,  can  be  insured  under  the  new 
arrang-ement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  to^vn  of  the  United  Kiiisrdom. 
F.  A  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D,  MACLAGAN,  Secretory. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Cliristmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment.  [16 

ondon  and   Southwark   In- 

SUEANCE    CORPORATION  (Limited).    Capital. 

£5UO,000.    Offices,  42,  Welhngton  Street,  London  Bridge, 

Chairman— HENKT  ASTE,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bank  of 

London. 

Deputy-Chairman  —  WILLIAM     VAUGH  AN     MORGAN, 
Esq.,  Director  of  the  Europe m  Bank. 
Fire  Policies  are  issued,  seciu'ing  to  the  insured  the  full 
reduction  of  duty  to  Is.  6d.  per  cent. 
No  charge  for  ^.tamps  or  policies. 
Every  description  of  life  assurance  transacted. 
Loans  granted. 
Agents  required  in.  London  and  the  Pi-ovinces.         » 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager.  £17 
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A  COMPLETE    JUVENILE    LIBRARY  FOR   TEN 
SHILLINGS. 
i.  more  acceptable  Pres-^nt  for  tbe  Young  oould  scarcely  he 
ed  thau  a  Set  of 


aurie's   Shillinp-   Entertain- 


T  ' 

J /  ING  LIBRAE/. 

SpbLi-illy  prepared  for  Priz<j.s,  Presents,  and  School  Libraries. 

Handsomely  bound  aud  beautjfuLly  ilhistrated,  Is.  ejich. ' 
1.  Robinson  Crusoe.  i      6.  Evenings  at  Home. 

3.  Gulliver's  Travels.  7.  Swiss  Family  Robinson. 

3.  Christmas  Talcs.  |      8.  Select  Anecdotes. 

4.  Sandford  aud  Merton,  I     \K  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

5.  De  Foe's  Plague.  |    lO.  Vicar  of  Wakedeld. 
"Charming  little  shilling  librai'y  of  English  classics." — 

Sun. 

"Excellent  series."— Tfeac^^ir. 
London :  Thomas  Muhbv,  :J2,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Ftreet» 
E.C. ;  SisiPKiif  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C.   [1^ 


''  Caligraphic   Mystery'' 


"Pndless  Amusement. 

The  "  Puzzle  in  Perspective" 
IS  OVT. ■^. 

The  "Snow  Crystals  in  Fire" 
ARE  OLTT. 

I  he  "  Caligraphic  Mystery," 
tbe  "  PUZgLE  in  PEitSFECTIVE,"  the  •'  SSOW 
TALS  in  FIKB."  nine  iu  a  bo.x;  "  DE  AWING-EOOM 
LIGHTNING,"  tlie  '•TANl3HINGi  CARTE  DE  ■V'ISITE." 
7  stamps  each  free,  or  tlie  packet  ot  five  tricks  free  for  ii 
stamps. 

Tliese  are  tlie  most  sui'tle  and  ingenious  puzzles  audtrick?, 
and  will  afford  great  amusemeut  round  niuny  a  winter's  tire- 
side.  Descriptive  matter,  slio'vniig  liow  to  perform  tlie  tricks, 
is  sent  with  eacli. 

SiEREOscoEic  CosiPAST,  51,  CheapsiJe,  and  110,  Begent 
Street.    TradiJ  siipplfed.  £1B 
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THE    WORKING   MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


METBOPOIiTTAN  ANB  PEOVINCIAIi  WOEEENQ 
CLASSES' 

Industrial   Exhibition,  to   be 
held  at  the  AGEICtJLTUEAL  HALL,  LONDON,  in 
Aatnnm  of  1866. 

PATRONS  AND  GUARANTORS. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K-Q. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P,S«i«>eBter,  N. 

Lord  Burghley,  M.P.  Northampton,  S.   f 

H.  Bamett,  Esq.,  M.P.  Woodstock.  -,   ,* 

(i.  E.  Barty,  Esq.,  M.P.  Cork.  -W 

Eight  Hon.  H.  A  Bruce,  M.P.  Mertbyr  Tydvil. 

Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.P.  Marylebone. 

Right  Hon.  W.  Coivper.  M.P.  Hertford. 

W.  T.  Cox,  Esq.,  M.P.  Derby. 

W.  Hart  Dyke,  Esq.,  M.P.  West  Kent. 

E.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  M.P.  Middlesex. 

Sir  Thomas  Hesketh,  Bart.,  M.P.  Preston. 

Lient.-Colonel  Hogg,  M.P.  Bath. 

W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.P.  North  Derbyshire. 

(reorge  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.  York. 

Alderman  Lusk,  M.P.  Finsbury. 

A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  M.P.  Berwick-on-Tweed. 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq.,  M.P.  Nottingham. 

O.  W.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P.  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Ma,ior-Gen.  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,  JVI.P.  Frome 

C.  S.  Read,  Esq.,  M.P.  East  Norfolk. 

C.  Schreiber,  Esq.,  M.P.  Cheltenham. 

Osborne  Stock,  Esq. ,  M.P.  Carlow. 

Sir  James  Tyler,  J.P. 

G.  H.  WhaUey,  Esq.,  M.P.  Peterborough. 

J.  Clayden,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Saffl-on  Walden. 

P.  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Society  of  Arts 

J.  Howard,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Bedford. 
TO    E.XHIBITORS. 
Contributions  of  Skilled  Workmanship  or  Amateur  Pro- 
ductions will  be  accepted  from  all  parts  of  London,  the 
Provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

PRIZE   MEDALS, 
regulated  in  value  according  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, will  be  awarded  for  the   most   meritorious   pro- 
ductions. 

THE   SALE   OF  ARTICLES 
exhibited  will  be  especially  encouraged,  and  the  price,  if 
desired,  may  be  alHxed  to  the  objects.     An  office  will  be 
opened  in  the  building  for  the  transaction  of  this  business. 
THE   GREAT   HALL, 
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the  largest  in  London,  will  be  fitted  up  for  the  display  of 
industrial  objects,  no  charge  being  made  to  exhibitors  for 
occupying  space. 
SMALL  WORKSHOPS,  WITH  AND  WITHOUT 
STEAM  POWER, 
win  be  fitted  up  round  the  building.     These  will  be  let, 
under  special  arrangement,  to  persons  who  may  desire  to 
manufacture  and  sell  articles  during  the  Exhibition. 

THE  MINOR  HALL 
will  bo  fitted  up  as  a  Picture  GaUery  and  Fine  Arts  Court. 
Here  will  be  exhibited,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  a  series  of  works 
of  art  illustrative  of  the  instruction  afi'orded  in  the  Govern, 
ment  Schools  of  Ai't  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

CONVERSAZIONI,  kc. 

It  is  contemplated  to  gi-ant  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Hall 
to  Trade  and  other  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  enabUog 
workmen  to  inrite  employers  or  friends  to- conver.sationiU 
meetings ;  also,  under  special  conditions,  to  Amateur  Musi- 
cal Associations. 

FLOWER  SHOW. 

Facilities  will  be  afi'orded  for  holding  a  Flower  Show  in 
connection  with  the  various  existing  Amateur  Horticultural 
Societies  in  the  Metropolis.  Early  appUcation  from  societies 
18  solicited. 

SCHOOLS. 
_  It  is  intended  to  invite  the  whole  of  the  school  children 
m  the  Metropolis  and  adjacent  districts  to  a  free  inspection 
of  the  Exhibition. 

CHORAL   SOCIETIES. 

The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Association  will  give  six  concerts  of  1  000 
voices  each;  the  children  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  will  also 
occupy  BIX  evenings,  1,.500  voices  to  sing  on  each  occasion. 
Instrumental  music  will  be  performed  by  the  Police  Volun- 
teer, and  other  bauds. 

ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  articles  which  Exhibitors 
may  desire  to  dispose  of,  application  wLU  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  special  authority  to  legalise  the  issue  of 
shares  m  the  same  manner  as  that  adopted  by  the  various 
art  unions  now  in  existence. 
FORMS    OF    APPLICATION    FOR    SPACE,   NOW 

READY, 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  7,  Birchmore  Terrace 
Cardingtou  Street,  Hampstead  Road,  London,  N.W    or  bv 
appUcation  to  the  following 

HONORARY  AGENTS. 
Bed/ord-Mr.  A.  FrankUn,  5,  Queen  Street, 
Bermondsey—  (  ^^-  5"=i''';>l  Fausitt,  71,  Grange  Road. 
»  ,1     ,  ^        '•^'■&-  5°''^°'''  2'  '*^«s'  St.,  Neckinger  Ed. 
Bianal  Orecn-Mr  H.  Barton,  28,  Clarence  St.,  Waterloo  Tn 
Bimmicjham—Mr.  Christie  &  Mr.  Eichards,  the  Free  Library 
Camden  Town-  \^''-  S"!!'""!/^'  Coinden  Street. 
(Mr.  Porter,  Upper  College  Grove 
tif.i/— Mr.  Smith,  Builder  and  Decorator,  37,  Pish  St  HU! 
Clertenwill— Mr.  Linfoot,  21,  Sidney  Street,  Goswell  Road' 
Lommercuil  Road—Ml.  G.  M.  Cronmere,  F.S.A,  10,  Bromhead 
Street,  Commercial  Road  East.  "i"oau 

Bmenlm  and  Wetdon—Mx.  Bird,  WeedoiL 
PrptUrd—IHr.  Dunham,  3,  Woodpecker  Lane,  New  CroE<L 

"j''','.'"-\^-  li^'^^"'  ^^'i-  1-  G'-aJton  Street 

/fo/ti/rn— Mjr-Aldred,  38,  Fetter  Lane. 

HoUomy-  i^^-  HV,'?»'ery  5  Railway  Place. 

12    ,       ■,, '^J-  ^l^'Ui.PSj  ^O-  Sussex  Ed.,  Seven  Sisters  Ed. 

HcHon—Mv.  Morgan,  195,  New  North  Eoad. 

//u/i— Mr.  Scotter,  Manchester  and  Sh  effleld  EaUway  Station. 

ys/in(,«»_Mr.  Healey,  Cooperage,  I>lington  Green. 

inmieWi— Mr.  Bui-gess,  4,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth 

Ma„c]mter-W.x.Hixie)i,  Workman's  Institute,  220,  City  Eoad. 

i'emnghm—m:  Henry  Croiiphton,  16,  Newington  Butts. 

A»"W"<A-Mi- Wright,  Workmen'sAssociation.CatheriueSt 

Por(»mouiA— Mr.  Cook,  Borough  Workmen's  Club 

Rotherhithe-M.r.  Henry  N.  Smith,  208,  Eotherhithe,  S.E. 

■Soa(lioi»7)toi-Mr.  GiU,  S,  Porthmd  Street 

S<.  John's  IPooi-Mr.  Burnham,  S,  Ordnance  Eoad. 

w.i:^     fZ   ii  ^'a^J? *",•  y^-  Tabernacle  Sq.,  Old  Street  Ed. 

Warpvgtan—tS.r.  A.  Mackie.  Guardian  Office. 

W«<»„«ier_Mr.  G.  Hon-i»ou,  20,  Drury  Lane. 

H^i(«A«/«(-Mr.  C.  H.  Myers.  203,  Whiteohapel  Eoad.      [20 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
^-,,  J.  Pi^p/s  Eegular  Semi-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 
bhips  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 

MELBOUENE   LINE, 
Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  tc.  ' 

J^'^.'am  Leavitt  2,400  A  1    January  21. 

Staffordshire 2,300  A  I    Pebruaiy  7 

f »"  v; 2,200  A  1    February  21. 

l^etroit    2,500  A  I    March  7 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7.1l8.  6d. 

SYDNEY   LINE, 

TaWng  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand.  &c. 

Westburn 1,200  A  1    January  25 

J'.a'lyOctaTia 2,400  A  1    Februiv  Jl 

Sir  Wilham  Wallace  2,000  A  1   lOyrs.    Febnia^25. 

ADELAIDE   LINE. 
Jessica 1,200  A  1   12  yrs.  January. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 
Queen  of  the  North   1,800  A  1   ISyrs.  January  24. 

FREE  GEANTS  OP  FOETY  ACEES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  Ship  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage 
money.    ASSISTED  PASSAGES  are  also  offered. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOUENE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Enahine  (S.S.)  3,000  A  1    February  20. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are.— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &o.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &&,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BEOTHEES  &  CO., 

146,  Leadeuhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    [21 


c 


ity    of    London    Working: 

y    CLASSES'  INDU8TEIAL  EXHIBITION. 
«.T?„''®  ''^'AJ*  the  Guildhall,  in  March,  1866,  under  the 

ofThe'l^^'^^i.S'  K?S^?"'  ■""*  '"'"^  '""'^"*  '""^'"" 

GUAEANTEE  FUND,  £5,000. 
i=^M?:P"='*'°'"^°''  Space  must  be  made  before  February 
W^t'}  A-  ^E!^^??™!'  ■""J  ^  o'lier  particulars,  may  be 
or t^l^K  ^"^V  **  *''^  °^^^'-l-  R»<;iuet  Court,  Fleet  Street! 
or  wiU  be  sent  per  post,  by  the  Secretary,  np<in  receipt  of  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope.  t~"  »ouoii.i,  oi  a 

*.•  Manufacturers  are  invited  to  Exhibit. 
It  has  been  determined  to  devote  the  surplus  funds  to  the 
estabhshment  of  a  Free  Public  Libraiy  for  the  City. 
WiujAM  Eajisei,  Hon.  Sec. 


John  Eobeet  Whoelow,  Secrrtarj/. 


[26 


^AC\C\  ^vithout  Interest  for 

^^aT  V  .TEN  YEAES.  Fourth  Camden  Co-opera- 
Tl^"w^,fi  Society,  Camden  HaU,  King  Street,  Caiden 
Town.  Weekly  Subscriptions  Is.  per  share,  every  Wednesday 
evening:  500  Shares  already  issued.  Eules  4d.  NoenteMce 
'??-Tr^°  ^'"*  Subscription  Meeting,  January  31. 
a..  HIRST,  Secretary,  26,  Spencer  Street,  Goswell  Eoad.  f37 


SEE  THE  PROSPECTUS  OF  THE 

Southwark  Metropolitan  and 
,  Provincial    Freehold    Land   and    House   Society 
wherem  the  following  Questions  are  solved  :— 

How  to  Buy  a  House  and  Land  with  its  own  Eent  ?  How 
to  Invest  Money  with  Perfect  Security  and  Large  Interest? 
How  to  Borrow  at  a  Moderate  Eate,  with  Convenient 
Ee-payments  ? 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPARTMENT. 

Thomas  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Pollock,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Gebman,  Esq. 
Five  pek  Cent.  Intekest.    Dividends  paid  Half-Yearly. 
LOANS  DEPARTMENT. 
Money  advanced  without  delay  for  the  purchase  of  Pro- 
perty, wheresoever  situated.    Ee-payment  by  Monthly  In- 
stalments spread .  over  any  number  of  years,  by  which  a 
House  m  y  be  Purchased  with  its  own  Eent. 
0^  Eodemption  at  Pleasure. 
FEEEHOLD  LAND  DEPARTMENT. 
Building   Plots   of    Freehold   Land    may   be   procured 
through  the  Society,  conveyance  included,  at  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  cost  of  inquiring  into  title,  &c.     Pay- 
ments. 3s.  and  5s.  per  Month.    The  Estates  of  this  Society 
are  situate  at  Norwood.  Mitcham,  Gravesend,  and  Peck- 
ham.    Shares  can  be  taken  at  the  Offices  daily.    Persons 
may  obtain  Plots  at  once,  which  may  be  paid  for  by  Instal- 
ments.   Advances  for  BuUding  on  the  Society's  Estates 
and  elsewhere  are  being  made. 

BICHARD  BEETT,  Secretary. 
OJIices:  i,  Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Southwark. 
Prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 


Perpetual     Investment     and 
BUtLDINQ  SOCIETY, 
37,  NEW   BEIDGE   STEEET,   LONDON,   E.C. 
MONEY, 

o?  tei,°M^^"  "r?!-  ""^l  *°  ''^  a-J^Moed  upon  security 
of  Freehold.  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Property,  repayable 
either  in  one  sum  or  by  periodical  instalments.  The  ajnount 
advanced  since  May,  1861,  exceeds  amouni 

HALF    A    MILLION    STERLING. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  AppUcation  may  be  had  on  appU- 
cation, or  will  be  sent  by  post.    Apply  to 
JOHN  EDWARD  TRESIDDEE,  Secretary.      [5 


A 


Pint  of  Good  Family  Hair 

_  WASH  FOE  SIXPENCE  1 11 

Ingredients  for  the  above  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  Six 
Stamps,  by  H.  Lloyd,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  DawUsh.  [23 


Benson's    Silver    Watch, 
Warranted  Accurate,  Two  Guineas 
BENSON'S  LONDON-MADE  SILVEE  LEVEE  WATCH 
Warranted  Accurate,  Four  Guineas. 

^Ifvfo'Ifn^'''^  *^^"  ^^™='  W^-^ted  Accurate, 
Safejiy    Post   to   nil  jmrls   o/  tTw    Wmli. 

BRANCH   establishments  • 

99,  WESTBOUENE  GEOVE,  164,  TOTTENHAM  COUET 

STEAM  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  WORKS,  LDDGATE  HILL.       [3.3 


Savings    Bank    Department : 
SooTHWARK  Metropolitan  and  Pbovinciai  Peee- 
HOLD  Land  and  House  Society. 

Trustus;  ' 

Thomas  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Pollock,  Esq. 

W.  H.  German,  Esq. 

Five  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Deposits.    Dividends  payable 

on  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July. 

EICHAED  BEETT,  Secretary. 
Offices:  4,  WeUington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Southwark. 
Prospectus  forwarded  on  appUcation.  [22 


Given  Away.  Gratis,  The 
SECRET  OF  SPELLING  CORRECTLY.  Post 
free.  PubUshed  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Eoad, 
Brighton. ^jS 


Atkinson  and  Co.  have 
added  the  HOUSE  AGENCY  to  their  General  Fur- 
nishing Busmess  and  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  theu:  friends  who  want  to  let  or  desire  to 
take  houses.  ^«."o 

ITiis  branch  wUl  be  conducted  on  the  same  fair  and  Uberal 

system  for  which  Atkinson  and  Co.  base  been  long  dis- 

tmguished.  ^* 

ATKINSON  AND  CO., 

198, 200, 202, 204, 206,  208,  and  210,  Westminster  Bridge 

Road.  r;j2 


Picture    Frames    for    the 


P  

JL, .,  T  ^f^'S^^'^.F  ™^  WOOD,  given  with  the  rw™. 
tratsd  London  News.  Handsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  and  back 
3s. ;  by  the  dozen,  2s.  6d.  Mnple  aud  gilt,  5s. ;  by  the  dozen' 
ml  Sl'I^  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock! 
■,f  3?'^,®^."^'^  Country  Dealers  suppUed  with  maple  and 
gjlt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  pnces  2 
stamps,  at  Georqe  Eees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre).  rq,, 


National  Institution  for 
.,.,  .  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN.  10,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street  W 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
tight,  and  on  Wednesday  aud  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  avaUable  for  necessitous 
appUcants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec.    [3 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


T  Tpright    Shoemaking.       An 

f%WL„^i^^^SS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKEES  AND 
Si^^?S„9^  ^HE  EVILS  OF  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  "UPEIGHT  BENCH," 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  Persons  interested  in  the 
l-romotiou  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Eeformatories.  By 
J.  faPARK-Es  Hall.    Sent  for  three  stamps  to  any  address 

London :  J.  Sparkes  Hall,  308,  Eegent  Street.       (24 


JOSHUA  EOGERS'S  UNIVEESAL 

Prize  Shilling  Box  of  Water 
t  on  COLOURS,  with  practical  directions  for  use;  post 
tree,  22  stamp.'^. 

PEIZE  NINEPENNY  BOX  OF  WATEE  COLOUES. 
?>RAm?%r.''i,',^!?.i;i'„  PKIZE  NINEPENNY  BOX  OP 
DRAWING  PENCILS,  post  free  17  stamns  PPISTNTV 
SUPEEFIIJE  WATEE  COLOUES,'  asaS^e'^dlS™ 
iree,  2  stamps.  *^ 

i«^pf^'i?^Mm^^'S5?.i™'''"  "'"''«'' -^OSHUAEOGEES, 
13,  PAVEMENT,  FINSBURY  SQUAEE,  LONDON,  where 
they  are  sold ;  aud  all  BookseUers,  Stationers,  Colourmen, 
Fancy  EepoMtones,  &C.  fas 


A  Quarter  of  a  Million  has 
been  paid  as  Compensation  for  Accidents  of  alt 
kinds,  by  the  EAILWAY  PASSENGEES'  ASSURANCE 
,  COMPANY.  An  annual  payment  of  £3  to  £6  Ss.  secuies 
£1,000  in  case  of  death,  or  £6  per  week  while  laid  ud  bv 
injury.  "     ' 

■WILLIAM  J.  -VIAN,  Secretary. 
Offices— 61,  Comhill,  and  10,  Eegent  Street.  [31 


ewling's     Unrivalled     14s. 

_      .  TEOUSEES. 

Newlino,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


N 


N  ewling's     Unrivalled    25s. 
COATS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


IVr  ewling's 


Unrivalled 

SUITS. 


47s. 


Newlino,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [2 


London :  Printed  and  PubUshed  by  Cassell,  Pstteb,  and 
Galpin,  La  £eUe  Sauvage  Yard,  E.C. 
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THE  WORKSHOPS  OF  THE  WORLD. 


Sheffield  Saw  Mamtfaclure. 

THE  saw  is  of  great  antiquity.  It  was  known 
to  the  Egyptians  and  other  early  nations, 
and  traces  of  its  early  use  have  been  discovered  in 
nearly  every  country  where  the  arts  and  sciences 


SAW   ILAKINO. 

have  made  the  least  progress.  In  England,  Shef- 
field— the  metropolis  of  our  manufactures  in  steel 
— has  had  the  saw-making  almost  entu'ely  to 
itself,  many  hundreds  of  skilled  and  intelligent 
artisans  being  continually  employed  in  this  im- 
portant branch  of  industry. 

In  former  times,  there  was  little  variety  in  the 


shape  of  the  saw,  which  in  general  appearance 
strongly  resembled  the  how-saw  used  by  the  car- 
penters. At  the  present  day,  however,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  saw — such  as  the  eross-cvX-saw,  pit- 
saw,  frame-saw,  ripping-saw,  hand-saw,  pancl-soAO, 
coi^vpass-saw,  and  sasli-saw — are  almost  endless; 
the  making  of  each  kind  of  saw  foi-ming,  as  it 
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were,  a  distinct  trade  or  occupation.  The 
common  description  of  saws  axe  made  of  rolled 
iron  plates,  hammer  hardened,  and  planished 
upon  an  anvil,  whereby  they  attain  the  requisite 
degree  of  stiiFneBS  and  elasticity.  The  li  otter 
kinds  of  saw  are  made  of  shear  or  cast  steel. 
The  steel,  which  has  been  prepared  in  thin 
sheets,  la  cut — as  shown  in  our  first  illust|fition 
— into  sti-ips  of  the  requiied  size,  whiofcS- after 
the  edges  have  been  smoothed  and  levelled  by 
careful  filing,  are  handed  to  the  grinders  to 
roughly  prepare  them  for  cutting  the  teeth. 
Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  grinding  processes,  but  the  saw-grinding  is 
stated  to  be  far  less  detrimental  in  its  effects 
upon  the  heqlth  of  the  workers  than  are  the  other 
descriptions  of  gi-inding.  Dr.  J.  C.  Hall  expressly 
states  saw-grinding  to  be  a  comparatively  healthy 
occupation.  "The  men,"  says  he,  "stand  at  their 
work,  and,  consequently,  the  lungs  are  not  so 
compressed  as  when  the  grinder,  sitting  on  his 
horsing,  bends  forward  for  many  houa-s  each  day  in 
other  branches  of  the  trade."  The  real  danger- 
one,  in  fact,  from  which  none  of  the  grinding 
processes  axe  exempt — consists  in  the  flying  of 
the  grindstones.  The  stone,  while  revolving  at  a 
fearfully  rapid  rate,  will  sometimes  fly  in  pieces, 
the  fragments  crushing  and  destroying  every- 
thing in  their  way.  These  accidents  occur  from 
flaws  in  the  stone,  or  from  the  defective  manner 
in  which  it  is  fastened  on  the  axle.  Firing  the 
stones  on  the  axles  by  means  of  iron  plates,  in- 
stead of  wooden  wedges,  which  are  liable  to  swell 
from  moisture  or  the  heating  of  the  iron  axle,  is 
considered  to  be  the  best  safeguard  against  such 
accidents.  In  America  the  same  processes  are 
performed  by  machinery;  but,  according  to  Jlr. 
Ibbotson,  a  Sheffield  manufacturer,  the  operatives 
of  the  town  wUl  have  nothing  to  do  with  work 
thus  prepared.  If  this  statement  be  true,  it  is  to 
be  regretted,  because  it  wiU  gradually  give  the 
foreign  workman  an  immense  advantage  over  the 
Sheffield  artisan. 

When  the  strip  of  steel  has  been  ground 
smoothly  on  both  sides,  it  is  given  to  a  workman, 
who,  by  means  of  a  die-cutter  in  a  fly-press, 
rapidly  cuts  the  teeth,  one  er  more  at  a  time,  with 
astonishing  precision.  This  process  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  our  second  illustration.  After  one  or  two 
subsequent  minor  processes,  the  saw  is  again 
hardened  and  tempered,  and  then  it  is  handed  to 
a  grinder  to  be  ground  for  the  second  time.  The 
grinding,  both  on  tliis  and  the  previous  occasion, 
is  performed  with  the  assistance  of  water,  which 
prevents  the  particles  of  dust  rising  from  the 
stone,  as  in  those  cases  where  water  is  not  used, 
as  in  razor  or  knife-grinding.  But  whether  the 
process  be  wet  or  dry,  the  grinder  is  exposed  to 
the  danger  of  inhaling  aii'  laden  with  fine  dust 
while  "hacking"  or  "r.azing"  the  grindstone. 
These  processes  ai-e  rendered  necessary  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  continued  grinding  of  the 
saws  has  the  effect  of  rendering  the  siu-face  of  the 
stone  so  smooth  that  it  wiU  not  "bite"  or  "hold ; " 
hence  the  smface  must  be  roughened  either  by 
"  razing  " — that  is,  by  holding  a  bar  of  steel  to 
the  stone  while  revolving — or  by  "hacking," 
which  consists  in  roughing  the  grinding  surface 
with  a  pickaxe.  Sometimes  this  latter  operation 
has  to  be  performed  twice  a  day,  especially  if  the 
stone  be  of  unequal  texture,  as  in  such  a  case  the 
s6fter  parts  would  wear  out  more  rapidly  than 
the  harder  portions,  thus  occasioning  the  stone  to 
lose  its  true  circular  shape. 

The  grinder  presses  the  saw  to  the  stone  by 
means  of  a  board,  which  he  holds  to  the  ujiper 
surface  of  the  saw,  and  against  which  he  presses 
with  all  the  strength  of  which  he  is  capable,  for 
the  purpose  of  grinding  the  surface  of  the  saw  as 
evenly  as  possible.  To  economise  his  strength, 
the  grinder  stands  upon  tiptoe,  his  feet  resting 
on  planks  raised  on  each  side  of  the  "  horse,"  «r 
seat,  and  bends  slightly  over  the  stone,  which 
revolves  with  startling  rapidity.  While  thus  en- 
gaged, his  hands,  arms,  breast,  and  knees  are  all, 
more  or  less,  brought  into  action,  thus  occasioning 
some  of  the  grinders  to  present  splendid  examples 
of  museidar  development.  While  grinding  one 
end  of  the  saw,  the  other  end  is  made  to  rcGt  oa 
a  kind  of  trai^he  at  the  side  of  the  stone,  wherel/y 
the  grinder  is  relieved  from  the  task  of  sui^- 
porting  the  vveight  of  the  saw.  The  smaller  saws 
are  ground  by  the  men  in  a  sitting*  or  stooping 
position,  as  shown  in  the  larger  illustration. 

The  face,  hands,  and  clothing  of  the  grinders, 
during  this  process,  become  covered  with  a  yel- 
lo-wish  stone  iocrviBtation ;  but  the   particles  of 


stone  being  held  in  solution  by  the  water,  they 
are  to  a  great  extent  prevented  from  entering 
the  mouth  and  lungs ;  hence  the  comparative 
healthiness  of  the  saw -grinding  trade.  After 
being  thus  ground,  the  saw  is  found  to  have  lost 
much  of  its  flatness  and  elasticity.  To  restore 
these,  it  is  subjected  to  a  fresh  hammering,  and 
afterwards  to  the  action  of  a  coke  fire,  which 
renders  it  of  a  pale  brown  or  straw  colour.  The 
surface  is  smoothened  by  being  passed  lightly 
over  a  gi'indstone,  and  finally  polished  with  a  fine 
hard  stone,  and  a  glazing-wheel  covered  with 
chamois  leather  and  emery,  or  a  wooden  wheel 
known  as  the  hard  head.  The  saw  is  then  cleaned 
by  women  or  boys,  and  given  to  the  setter,  who 
adjusts  the  shape  and  cui'ves  of  the  teeth  in  the 
manner  reqiiii'ed  :  subsequently  the  teeth  are 
sharpened,  and  then  the  saw  is  ready  for  use.  In 
saw-grinding  the  heavy  nature  of  the  work  pre- 
vents any  extensive  use  of  children,  as  in  other 
trades,  it  being  stated  that  no  lad  under  the  age 
of  fourteen  is  allowed  to  mount  the  "horse." 
The  condition  of  the  grinding-sheds  is,  however, 
far  from  being  what  it  should  be.  The  floors, 
frequently  of  earth,  are  often  sloppy  with  wet, 
from  which,  as  well  as  fri>m  the  draught  and 
cold,  the  grinders  naturally  suffer,  sometimes  to  a 
considerable  extent.  This  might  be  avoided  by 
the  use  of  properly-paved  floors,  with  drains  to 
carry  off  the  surplus  moistui'e.  Indeed,  there  is 
no  reason  why  a  saw-grinding  shed  should  not  bo 
as  clean  and  smart  as  the  factory-rooms  at  Sal- 
taire,  or  one  of  the  other  model  industrial  estab- 
lishments which  have  recently  been  erected  in 
the  northern  manufacturing  districts. 


Sectarianisfn  and  Party  Poli- 
tics in  Working  Me7i' s  Clubs. 


Thb  following  letter,  and  Mr.  SoBy^s  reply,  being 
on  a  subject  of  considerable  interest  to  the 
managers  and  members  of  clubs,  it  is  thought 
that  these  remarks  may  be  useful  to  other 
societies  besides  the  one  originally  addressed.  It 
was  on  tills  question  that  the  first  Working 
Men's  Institute  in  the  kingdom — founded  by  the 
late  lamented  Kev.  F.  W.  Eobertson,  at  Brighton 
— suffered  mournful  shipwreck;  and  there  is  no 
greater  difficidty,  in  many  cases,  with  which 
Working  Men's  Clubs  and  their  promoters  have 
or  will  have  to  contend. 

" ,  Jan.  12th,  1866. 

"  SiK, — WiU  you  kindly  oblige  me  by  saying  if 
the  Club  and  Institute  Union  woiUd  interpret  oar 
1st  rule  *  as  preventing  us  from  receiving  any 
contributions  of  books  or  periodicals  of  a  religious 
tone — say  a  book  of  sermons,  or  any  Protestant 
publication. 

'■  I  remain,  Sk, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

" ,  Hon.  Sec." 

"  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
"150,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

"  Jan.  18th,  1866. 

"  Dear  Sie, — I  am  at  aU  times  very  happy  to 
answer  inquiries  concerning  the  management  and 
weU-being  of  Working  Men's  Clubs.  The  ques- 
tion in  your  note  is  an  important  one,  vitaUy 
affecting  the  very  existence  of  these  societies.  It 
is  a  difficulty,  moreover,  which  has  frequently 
occurred,  and  naturally  wiU  often  again  arise. 

"  The  general  principles  which  we  think  should 
guide  the  managers  and  promoters  of  clubs  in 
this  matter,  are  as  foUows : — First,  since  the 
clubs  are  intended  to  afford  certain  social  bene- 
fits to  all  working  men,  without  distinction  as  to 
their  religious  or  poUtical  opinions,  holding 
itself  entirely  neutral  and  impartial  on  aU  these 
subjects — as  weU  as  on  various  other  contro- 
verted questions,  such  as  Teetotalism,  Trades 
Unions,  Strikes,  &c. — the  money  contributed  by 
members,  whether  ordinary  or  henorary,  should 
not  be  spent  either,  in  a  large  or  smaU  amount,  on 
books  or  other  pubUcations  advocating  views  on 
either  side  of  Euch  topics.  It  would  be  mani- 
festly unjust  to  purchase  those  on  one  side  and 
not  those  on  the  other.  But  even  if  both  were 
bought,  this  would  stiU  be  a  perversion  of  the 
objects  for  which  the  contributions  were  given. 

•  "  EcLE  I.— That  tliia  Institution  be  calleJ  tia  — 

IVorldng  Mod's  Club ;  tbo  objects  of  wliioh  aro  to  provide 
instriietion  and  amusemeut  for  members,  fre«  from  sec- 
tarianism and  party  politics." 


Nothing  Uke  political,  religious,  or  social  propa- 
ganilisra  and  controversy  should  be  allowed  in  a 
club ;  otherwise,  its  purely  neutral  character,  its 
welcome  for  persons  of  all  sects  and  pai'ties,  would 
be  destroyed.  But,  Secondly,  it  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter  when,  as  in  your  case,  books,  ic, 
of  a  reUgious  chiiracter  are  offered  aa  gifts.  The 
money  of  the  society,  in  that  cas9»  is  not  being 
expended  for  any  sectarian  piu'pose,  and  so  far 
no  member  covUd  feel  aggrieved.  But  then,  it  is 
plainly  necessary  that  if  you  accept  presents  of 
books  or  periodicals,  newspapers,  &c.,  advocating 
one  view  of  controverted  subjects,  you  must  also 
receive  them  if  offered  when  supporting  the  oppo- 
site view;  otherwise,  you  at  once  take  part  with 
the  former  against  the  latter,  and  destroy  your 
neutrality. 

"  Now,  whether  it  be  advisable  or  not  to  accept 
such  gifts  must  depend,  I  think,  very  much  on 
local  circumstances,  and  cannot  be  altogether  de- 
cided by  general  principles.  If  the  gift  of  a 
volume  of  sermons  is  likely  to  be  foUowed  by  the 
presentation  of  Tom  Paine's  works,  or  the  pre- 
sentation of  a  Protestant  newspaper  by  that  of  a 
Roman  CathoUc  journal,  the  donors  of  the  first 
may  consider  it  better  that  neither  should  be 
given;  or  if  either  the  religious  work  or  the 
secularistic  pubUcation  entering  the  club  by  itself 
were  likely  to  stir  up  bitter  controversy,  and  con- 
vert the  peacefvd  social  meeting-ground  into  an 
arena  of  strife,  members  might  feel  that  the  said 
publication  were  better  withheld.  On  the  con- 
trary, should  there  be  no  probability  that  any  of 
the  members  would  object  to  the  introduction 
of  a  pai'ticular  work  or  newspaper,  and  no  likeU- 
hood  of  its  leading  to  what  could  be  regarded  as 
retaliation,  or  to  controversy  of  any  kind — if,  in 
short,  the  publication  in  question  would  not  be 
viewed,  in  aU  reasonable  probabiUty,  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  neu- 
trality in  such  matters — the  club  would  simply  be 
so  much  the  richer,  and,  perhaps,  the  members  so 
much  the  wiser  and  better  for  possessing  it. 

"  Clearly,  it  is  necessary  that  each  such  case 
should  stand  on  its  own  merits,  and  be  finally 
detei-mined  by  local  cii'cnmstanccs,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  above  general  principles.  For  what 
would  be  a  violation  of  neutraUty  in  one  club  or 
in  one  part  of  the  country  would  not  be  so  re- 
garded in  another ;  and  a  publication  that  would 
only  do  good  in  one  club,  where  difference  of 
'  opinion  on  the  subject  did  not  exist,  might  be  the 
cause  of  controversies  in  another  that  would 
destroy  the  society.  Moreover,  the  matter  that 
would  be  deemed  objectionable  by  some  members 
may  be  in  so  smaU  a  proportion  in  a  particular 
publication,  or  may  be  so  mingled  with  what  aU 
parties  view  as  valuable,  that  they  would  gladly 
bear  with  the  one  part  for  the  sake  of  tlie  other. 
It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  a  rigid,  unvarying 
rule  that  shaU  beneficially  apply  to  every  dub,  or 
every  book  and  newspaper.  The  managers  and 
members  of  each  society  have  to  exercise  a  faith- 
ful judgment,  applying  the  great  principles  on 
which  clubs  are  formed  as  far  as  they  wUl  go, 
and  scrupulously  letting  every  proposal  by  a  re- 
ference to  them;  but  as  faithfuUy  considering 
whether  the  common  good  of  oU  the  members 
might  not  be  promoted  by  any  proposed  measure 
which  did  not  interfere  with  the  neutrality  of  the 
club  on  controverted  questions. 

"  A  most  important  point,  I  may  further  bo 
allowed  to  suggest,  is,  that  every  member  of  a 
club  who  feels  strongly  on  any  controverted  sub- 
ject in  relation  to  religion,  politics,  or  social 
science,  should  carefuUy  guard  against  viewing 
the  club  as  a  convenient  platform  or  fulcrum, 
whereon  to  advance  his  views,  on  those  points  by 
direct  advocacy,  except  so  far  as  a  discussion 
class  may  legitimately,  and  by  common  consent, 
give  him  a  fair  opportunity.  Unquestionably,  a 
club  would  afford  a  capital  machinery  for  making 
converts,  until  the  process  had  broken  it  up 
(which  would  probably  be  very  speecUly),  even  as 
a  razor  might  exceUently  serve  to  cut  slate  pen- 
cUs.  But  clubs  are  not  formed  for  this  pm-pose, 
and  cannot  be  used  to  fiu'ther  it  without  a  per- 
version of  their  objects  which  would  be  as  dis- 
honest as  unwise.  There  are,  or  ought  to  bo, 
suitable  agencies  fol-  aU  desirable  direct  prosely- 
tising, but  clubs  are  certainly  not  among  the 
number.  Even  in  discussion  classes,  the  aim 
should  be  mutual  improvement  and  edueation.ol 
enlightenment,  rather  than  propagandism  and 
proselytising;  and  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that 
theological  questions  had  better  always  be  ex- 
cluded from  those  most  valuable  meetings. 


Febbuabt  3,  18C6.] 


THE  WOEKING  JIAN. 
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"  Herewith  I  send  you  two  of  our  publications, 
sontaining  passages  bearing  upon  this  question, 
as  well  as  the  paper  which  you  asked  for,  on  '  the 
Conditions  and  Advantages'  of  joining  omt  Union, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  views  I  have  sug- 
gested may  help  to  guide  your  course  aright.  I 
cannot  conclude  (though  I  trust  it  is  almost 
needless  to  do  so,  frequently  as  I  have  xu-ged  the 
subject  in  the  publications  of  the  Union),  withou!: 
saying  that  I  am  profoundly  convinced  of  th_ 
inestimable  benefit  these  clubs  derive,  whenev-. 
religious  influences  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  to  promote  the  common  good — not  for  con- 
troversial pxirposes,  but  for  the  development  of 
men's  spiritual  nature,  cultivating  filial  reverence 
and  brotherly  feelings,  and  thus  preparing  for  more 
specific  religious  teaching  elsewhere.  T\Tien  this 
can  be  done  in  an  unobtrusive  manner,  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  members,  or  at  all 
events  without  exciting  opposition,  or  disturbing 
the  general  harmony,  I  believe  that  great  good 
may  be  accomplished.  By  these  influences  I  do 
not  necessarily  mean  direct  religious  services, 
Bible,  or  prayer-meetings — though  I  am  thankful 
to  know  that  even  these  have  been  held  in  more 
than  one  club  by  the  common  agreement  of  the 
members,  with  vmmised  benefit  attending  them ; — 
but  I  refer  more  especially  to  the  influence  for 
good  which  every  sincere  Christian  must  always 
exert  wherever  he  goes,  and  according  to  the 
opportunities  legitimately  offered  to  him.  I  have 
long  been  convinced  that  neither  clubs  nor  any 
other  societies,  founded  on  the  idea  of  mutual 
benefit,  can  possibly  flourish  unless  they  are  ma- 
naged and  worked  by  persons  of  high  principle,  of 
single-minded  devotedness  to  duty,  and  who 
habitually  seek  that  help  and  guidance,  without 
which  we  cannot  expect  the  Divine  blessing  on 
our  work. — Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  vei-y  ti-uly 
yours,  "Henbt  Sollt." 

Notice  to  Secretakees  op  Woreixg  5Ie:j's  Clcbs 
AND  iNSTntJTES. — The  secretaries  of  Working  Men's 
Clubs  and  Institutes  who  have  not  yet  sent  replies  to 
the  application  of  the  Council  to  them  for  information 
OQ  various  points  of  general  interest,  are  respectfully 
reminded  that  much  of  the  value  of  such  information 
depends  on  its  being  furnished  ahout  the  same  time  as 
that  at  which  other  clubs  are  affording  it.  "The  Coimcil 
are  prevented  from  making  use  of  the  portion  received, 
by  waiting  for  that  wUich  has  not  been  sent ;  and  iu 
earacstly  requesting  committees  and  secretaries  kindly 
to  fom-ard  them  the  returns  fiUed  up  as  soon  as  may  be 
f  onvenient,  they  desire  to  make  it  distinctly  understood 
that  this  information  is  sought  simply  to  enable  them  to 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  movement  in  general,  and  of 
individual  clubs,  which  depend  so  greatly  for  success 
upon  obtaiuing  the  experience  of  other  clubs  and  general 
Bt.atistical  facts.  The  Council  trust  it  is  unnecessary  to 
tay  tliat  they  h.ive  neither  the  desire  nor  the  power  to 
exercise  any  sort  of  supervision  or  control,  nor  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  management  or  operations  of 
tlubs  and  institutes,  whether  affihated  or  not  to  the 
Union. 


^r^  and  Handicraft. 


v.— THE   LOGIC   OF   INDUSTEIAL   AET. 


TKUE     MANHOOD. 
You  tell  me  of  your  thinking  man, 

Who  chops  and  chews  his  logic ; 
Of  him  who  dabbles  with  the  stars, 

And  matters  meteor'logic. 
But  tell  me,  can  his  soul  respond 

To  any  cry  that's  human  ? 
For  if  it  doth,  I'll  grasp  his  hand — 

"  A  gallant  and  a  true  man !  " 

A  man  may  stand  with  kings,  or  roll 

Up  to  the  neck  in  bullion  ; 
But  if  his  heart  be  hard  and  cold. 

He's  meaner  than  a  scullion. 
What  are  the  gems  of  India  ?  what 

The  gold  of  Cahfornia, 
When  linked  not  with  a  kuidly  soul  ? 

Vain  baubles  all,  I  scorn  ye ! 

I  smUe  at  him  who  boasts  his  "blood," 

Nor  care  for  any  son  of  tliem  ; 
There  were  but  eiglit  in  Noah's  ark, 

And  I  have  .sprung  from  one  of  tbem. 
Then  let  our  standard  be  unfurled, 

With-this  Inscription  on  it, 
"  We're  brethren  all,  though  some  wear  crovras. 

And  ?ome  the  peasant's  bonnet ! " 

Oh !  if  a  man  should  heal  the  grief 

That  warps  and  stings  another, 
ShotUd  hang  a  rainbow  in  the  cloud, 

Because  he  is  his  brother ; 
Then,  though  in  pomp  of  pedigree 

Ho  count  but  an  ignoble  man, 
I'll  lift  him  high  above  the  crowd, 

And  say,  "Behold  God's  nobleman!" 


ENAJIENTAL  art,  in  its  rehition  to 
manufactures  and  decoration,  has 
been  treated  by  artist-painters  and 
sculptors,  and  many  art  critics,  as 
,,  a  matter  which  could  not  be  re- 
S    ferred   to   any   fixed    principle  of 

^  judgment,  but  was  rather  a  ques- 

1.-JH  L^  ^jrioonai  choice  or  whim.  Yet,  at  the  same 
time,  it  was  maintained  that,  in  order  that  the 
national  taste,  as  applied  to  industrial  productions, 
should  be  developed,  a  national  patronage  of  the 
Fine  Arts,  as  regards  collections  of  paintings  and 
works  of  sculpture,  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  precise  relation  which  existed  between  these 
two  phases  of  art  has  never  been  distinctly 
defined,  although  endless  platitudes  have  been 
written  and  spoken  on  the  subject.  Many  per- 
sons, like  Haydon,  maintained  that  "  the  greater 
involved  the  less :"  in  other  words,  that  he  who 
could  paint  a  good  picture,  or  model  and  carve  a 
good  statue,  would  inevitably  possess  the  power 
to  design,  model,  or  carve  a  good  ornament. 
This  is  only  a  partial  truth.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a 
truth  so  far  as  this,  that  he  who  can  paint  a 
good  picttire,  or  model  and  carve  a  good  statue, 
is,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  education  and 
previous  practice,  well  suited  to  make  a  good 
omamentist,  if  he  chooses  to  devote  his  attention 
to  the  s;peda},  study  of  ornamental  design.  In 
other  words,  having  mastered  one  phase  of  art, 
and  that,  too,  which  deals  most  directly  with  a 
truthful  imitation  of  Nature,  as  a  basis,  he  is 
better  qualified  than  he  otherwise  would  be  to 
take  up  the  question  of  ornamental  art. 

Of  late  years  this  fact  has  become  more  and 
more  recognised  by  the  advocates  of  national 
patronage  of  art  and  art  education — that  pic- 
torial and  sculptural  art  is  one  thing,  and 
ornamental  art,  in  its  truest  and  best,  because 
most  useful  sense,  is  quite  another  thing.  There 
are  a  large  number  of  artists  of  great  and  varied 
powers  in  the  pictorial  and  the  sculptural  who 
would  be  quite  conscious  of  making  very  sorry 
figuies,  in  more  senses  than  one,  if  called  upon  to 
design  ornament  for  any  really  industrial  or 
decorative  purpose,  in  fact,  experience  has 
shown  that  the  most  lamentable  faHures  have 
resulted  in  attempts  made  by  artists  in  what  it  is 
usual  to  call  the  higher  walks  of  design  when 
they  have  condescended  to  attempt  t'ne  practice  of 
this  same  facility  of  design,  when  applied  to  the 
lo~er  and  less  dignified  walks  of  art  in  its  appli- 
cation to  works  of  absolute  utility.  As  illustra- 
tions, it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out 
examples  of  monuments  and  di-ihking-fountains 
as  objects  which  come  most  prominently  before 
the  general  public,  which,  if  analysed  upon  sound 
pi-inciples  of  decorative  and  consti-uctive  design, 
would  show  how  little  it  is  possible  for  an  able 
painter  or  sculptor  to  know  of  this  supposed 
inferior  phase  of  art,  whilst  justly  enjoying  a  well- 
earned  reputation  in  that  to  which  he  had  specially 
devoted  his  attention.  In  short,  the  successfiil 
study  of  the  pictorial  and  the  sculptural  no  more 
qualifies  a  man  for  the  practice  of  the  ornamental 
than  the  knowledge  of  one  language  gives  the 
scholar  the  power  to  write  and  speak  in  another. 
As,  however,  the  knowledge  of  one  language  is 
frequently  a  great  help,  and  may  in  some  cases  be 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  acquisition  of  some 
other  language,  so  the  study  of  the  artist-painter 
and  sculptor  forms  a  basis  of  no  ordinary  value  in 
the  acquisition  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  ornamental  art  in  all  its 
phases.  In  fact,  if  the  time  of  the  student  per- 
mits, the  more  fully  his  practice  can  be  carried  in 
this  direction — the  main  purpose  for  which  he 
studies  being  kept  in  view — the  more  thoroughly 
artistic  will  his  education  be,  and  the  more 
capable  will  he  be  of  grappling  with  the  varied 
phases  of  decorative  design  as  they  present  them- 
selves. 

The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  and  certainly  ought  never  to  be  16st 
sight  of  by  those  entrusted  wifh  the  education  of 
the  English  artisan,  or  our  future  manufacnirers, 
that  ornamental  ait  requires  a  special,  well- 
understood,  and  distinct  course  of  study;  that 
whatever  may  be  the  varied  character  of  the 
designs  required  for  practical  use  in  the  various 
gfreat  manufacturing  centres  of  the  nation,  the 
precision  which  comes  of  a  proper  study  of  geo- 
metrical proportion — ^the  power  of  re-production 


and  intelligent  conventionalism,  which  is  the 
result  of  an  earnest  and  loving  study  of  natural 
form,  especially  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  down 
to  its  minutest  details,  can  never  be  dispensed 
with,  without  a  loss  to  the  future  power  of  the 
designer. 

So  far  as  English  designers  and  art-workmen 
have  been  successful  in  the  practice  and  execu- 
tion of  original  designs  when  applied  to  manu- 
facture, it  has  arisen  out  of  a  steady  devotion  of 
their  attention  to  the  special  question  they  had 
in  hand;  and  this  is  precisely  the  course  which 
brought  the  French  and  German  designers  to  the 
position  in  which  they  stood  some  years  ago, 
when  they  were  so  much  in  advance  of  their 
English  co-workers  as  to  lead  to  the  inference  that 
the  character  of  the  education  they  had  received 
partook  more  of  the  character  of  the  education  of 
the  artist-painter  and  sculptor  than  it  really  did. 
One  advantage  which  the  French  designer  and 
workman  had,  and  BtiU  has,  over  the  English 
artisan-student,  is  that  he  is  more  surrounded  by 
an  atmosphere  of  art,  and  Paris  especially  pre- 
sents many  more  advantages  in  the  form  of  grand 
and  noble  buildings,  statues,  galleries  of  art,  and 
museums,  than  even  London.  Of  course,  the  art 
student  in  English  provincial  towns  works  at  a 
still  greater  disadvantage. 

Nothing  need  be  said  here  about  the  inferior 
position  which  the  decorative  arts  hold  in  England 
in  public  estimation  as  compared  with  the  Con- 
tinent. It  is  part  of  the  national  work  yet  to  be 
done  to  equalise  this  estimation,  and  in  so  doing 
stimulate  the  ambition  and  powers  of  the  work- 
man as  a  student. 

In  addition,  however,  to  the  art-knowledge — 
that  is,  the  power  to  express  by  certain  means 
and  in  certain  materials  the  ideas  of  form  and 
decorative  details  which  constitute  a  good  orna- 
mental work — there  are  certain  first  principles 
which  should  ever  be  borne  iu  mind  in  designing 
and  executing  such  works;  for  it  is  to  the  neglect 
or  misapprehension  of  these  principles  tkii  so 
much  bad  construction  in  form,  and  bad  and 
inappropriate  detail  in  decoration,  is  chiefly 
owing.  It  is,  therefore,  to  these  principles  at- 
tention has  now  to  be  directed,  since  it  must, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  be  asstmied  that  the 
workman  employed  on  any  art  work  has  a  given 
amount  of  skill  in  drawing  or  modelling,  or,  better 
still,  of  both;  whilst,  as  regards  the  manufacturer 
and  the  general  public,  it  is  prestmied  that  they 
take  interest  enough  in  the  question  of  the  taste- 
ful construction  of  the  objects  of  which  the  one  is 
the  responsible  profiteer,  and  the  other  the  con- 
stant coixsmmerr,  to  caxe  to  know  why  a  decorative 
object  is  of  right  or  wrong  form,  and  the  details 
of  its  ornamentation  are  in  what  is  usually  called 
good  taste,  such  taste  being  simply  the  exerciso 
of  educated  judgment,  based  upon  the  principle  of 
the  fitness  of  things  and  the  rules  of  conunon 
sense — which  is,  briefly,  that  anything  made  for 
use  shall  be  adapted  in  form  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  to  be  used,  that  the  material  of  whic'n 
the  object  is  made  shall  be  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  the  details  of  the  decorations  shall 
not  be  contradictory  to  the  character  of  that 
material  in  its  natural  structure;  whilst,  finally, 
the  design  of  the  form  and  ornamentation  shall 
not  be  of  such  a  character  as  to  involve  unneces- 
sai-y  labour,  and  consequently  cost,  in  its  pro- 
duction. In  my  next  I  shall  formularise  these 
conditions,  and  endeavour  to  briefly  iUustrate 
their  application.  Geoeqe  Wallis. 


The  Necessity  op  Labour. — Others  have  said  much, 
and  better  than  I  could  do,  of  the  inherent  worth  and 
value  of  labour,  in  its  effects  upon  the  labourer.  I  will 
rather  ask  your  attention  to  the  less  lofty,  but  yet  all- 
important  new,  of  the  absolute  necessity,  if  we  would 
avoid  the  most  dire  distress,  of  hard  and  continuous 
labour  in  a  country  like  this — an  ancient  and  settled 
country,  a  crowded  country,  one  of  which  the  internal 
r&iources  are  necessarily  limited  at  any  given  time,  and 
which,  while  it  has  no  doubt  large  foreign  resources, 
still,  by  its  insularity  and  remoteness,  must  always  de- 
pend very  greatly  for  its  well-being  upon  what  it  finds  at 
Lome.  It  is  not  so  in  all  countries,  nor  in  all  states  of 
society.  Iu  southern  and  tropical  climes,  m  new  colonies, 
in  thinly-peopled  countries,  among  nations  of  simpler 
habits,  hard  and  constant  labour  is  not  found  indis- 
pensable. But  with  us  it  is.  Nature  is  here  a  kind 
and  willing  dispenser  of  her  gifts,  but  she  is  also  a  stem 
one.  She  will  not  give  them  for  nothing  :  her  great 
Master  will  not  allow  her  to  do  so.  Labour,  and  that 
not  blind  labour,  bat  skilled  and  intelligent,  must  be 
given  for  them. — Lcrd,  LytUltm.,  at  tht  Openinj  of  On 
BlTiniii'jham  Iitdusirial  Exhibition. 
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Letters  from  Lancashire,  by  a 
Lancashire  Lad. 

n.— SELF-EDUCATION  IN  LANCASHIEE. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  fill  page  after  page  of 
your  paper  -with  stories  illustrative  of  the  self- 
education  of  our  operative  population.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  TTork  in  Koyton  was  such  as  to 
make  me  select  it  for  the  subject  of  my  first 
letter,  and  I  now  purpose  continuing  the  same 
theme  by  relating  facts  respecting  some  of  the 
workmen  of  Burnley. 

Bui-nley  is  an  important  town  in  East  Lanca- 
shire, and,  like  most  other  towns  in  this  district, 
it  has  grown  rapidly  to  its  present  extent.  In 
1801  the  population  was  little  over  5,000,  whilst 
now  it  is  at  least  45,000.  The  inhabitants  are 
noted  for  retaining  many  features  of  the  old 
Lancashire  character,  such  as  may  be  seen  de- 
scribed in  the  works  of  Bamford  and  others. 
Increase  of  population  generally  means  prosperity, 
and  of  this  Burnley  has  had  its  share  ;  but  at 
intervals  great  suffering  has  prevailed  here. 
Many  middle-aged  men  can  relate  how,  when 
they  were  much  yoimgcr  than  they  are  at  present, 
they  suifered  from  want,  keener,  if  possible,  than 
that  from  which  England's  gi-and  benevolence  has 
recently  saved  them.  In  that  old  time  the  rich 
did  not  understand  or  sympathise  bo  much  ■n-ith 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  looked  upon  the  rich  with 
apprehension.  When  hard  times  came  there  was 
no  such  inflow  of  funds  as  there  was  seen  in 
1862 — 3 :  what  relief  was  afforded  was  supplied 
almost  altogether  from  local  sources.  There  was 
one  time  of  distress,  whilst  the  factory  system 
was  in  its  earlier  stage  of  development,  which 
may  be  briefly  refen-ed  to.  Then  much  of  the 
weaving  was  done  at  home,  and  the  work  was 
"put  out"  at  warehouses.  One  bitter  winter, 
work  was  so  "  slack,"  that  at  every  putting- 
out  day  many  had  to  retui'n  without  having 
a  warp  to  put  into  theu-  loom,  and  the 
competition  for  such  little  work  as  there 
might  be  was  always  very  keen.  At  the  ware- 
house the  ride  was  "  first  come,  iii-st  served ;" 
but  as  it  was  difficidt  to  secm-e  the  strict  carry- 
ing out  of  this  rule  among  the  mass  of  half- 
Btai-ved  operatives  who  crowded  about  the  door, 
these  workers  themselves  devised  a  scheme  which 
at  once  exhibited  their  sense  of  fairness  and  their 
sad  condition.  A  long  string  was  tied  to  the 
latch  of  the  wai'ehouse  door,  and  each  comer  laid 
hold  of  this  string  as  near  to  the  latch  as  pos- 
sible. In  the  order  in  which  they  stood,  finger 
iipon  this  string,  did  they  enter  the  wai'ehouse, 
and  take .  theii'  chance  of  employment.  Eai'ly, 
very  early  indeed,  did  they  tui'n  out  of  their 
homes  on  those  winter  mornings,  and  w;ut  horn- 
after  hour  for  the  opening  of  the  warehouse  door, 
■whilst  their  limbs  were  benumbed  by  the  frost,  or 
their  scant  clothing,  instead  of  sheltering  them 
from  the  weather's  inclemency,  did  but  retain 
the  bitter  cold  of  rain,  or  sleet,  or  snow. 
Strangers  who  visited  Lancashire  during  the 
recent  distress,  learned  that  the  remembrance  of 
those  old  days  were  stUl  fresh  in  the  minds  of  the 
operatives,  and  that  the  word  "  dow  " — dole — was 
a  reminiscence  of  them.  The  shadow  departed, 
and  prosperity  visited  the  people  again. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  other  portions  of  the 
cotton  districts,  it  would  seem  that  the  appre- 
hension of  much  demoralisation,  resulting  from 
the  recent  long-continued  dependence  upon 
charity,  needed  not  be  felt  respecting  the 
operatives  of  Bimdey.  Although  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  miUs  of  the  town  are  all  fidly 
employed — some  are  stopped,  and  some  are  only 
working  part  time — it  is  yet  ti-ue  that  there  is 
less  pauperism  now  than  was  the  average  for 
this  time  of  the  year  in  the  years  preceding  the 
cotton  famine.  This  indicates  a  return  to  inde- 
pendence which  it  is  very  pleasant  to  note. 

It  has  ^een  the  custom  of  late,  in  some  quar- 
ters, to  decry  efforts  at  scientific  teaching 
amongst  the  working  classes.  It  is  m-ged  that 
after  a  hard  day's  work  they  are  unfitted  for 
severe  study,  and  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  draw 
their  attention  to  the  lighter  forms  of  literature, 
and  so  educate  the  taste  and  the  imagination, 
instead  of  making  aboi-tive  attempts  to  fill  their 
minds  with  hard  facts,  or  train  them  to  become 
skUled  in  languages  and  mathematics.  Whilst 
we  should  recognise  what  of  truth  there  is  in 
these  remarks,  we  ought  also  to  remember  that 
there  is  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 


Not  long  ago,  statements  such  as  those  I  have 
just  recounted  were  made  by  a  gentleman  at  a 
prize-distribution  in  East  Lancashire.  After  the 
meeting,  this  gentleman,  with  a  well-known 
baronet  and  others,  went  on  to  the  railway 
station.  Whilst  there,  the  baronet,  seeing  a 
group  of  the  prize  winners,  determined  to  ascer- 
tain what  they  thought  of  his  friend's  argument. 
He  went  up  to  one  rather  uncouth-looking  youth 
— a  diamond  in  the  rough — who  had  a  bundle  of 
prizes  under  his  arm,  and  asked  what  he  thought 
about  the  matter.  The  lad  looked  up  and  said, 
"It  con  be  done,  if  they've  nobbut  a  mind." 
That  was  it.  If  the  "mind" — the  will  to  learn — 
was  in  a  lad,  he  could  do  it.  Indeed,  they  are 
doing  it  just  now  in  Burnley  very  successfidly. 

The  Burnley  Mechanics'  Institution  is  almost  a 
model  one.  Its  reading-room  is  the  resort — the 
exchange — of  the  moneyed  people  of  the  town;  its 
library  is  used  by  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  its 
class-rooms  are  filled  by  lads  and  lasses  from  the 
factories.  The  classes  here  have  been  eminently 
successfid,  and  this  is  owing,  I  feel  sure,  very 
much  to  the  tact  and  skill  of  a  friend  of  mine, 
whose  name  I  should  like  to  mention ;  but  who, 
though  stiU  loving  to  do  good  by  stealth,  would 
yet  blush  to  find  it  fame.  I  don't  remember 
attending  classes  of  factory  girls  anywhere  whose 
education  was  so  advanced,  and  whose  dress 
showed  so  entire  an  emancipation  for  the  evening 
from  factory  associations,  as  the  education  and 
dress  of  these  Bui'nley  gii-ls.  In  the  lads'  classes 
there  is,  of  coui'se,  more  noise,  and  less  regard  to 
outer  appearance ;  but  there  is  also  avery  thorough 
attention  to  the  work  they  are  abaut.  From  these 
rooms  lads  have  gone  to  occupy  positions  much 
better  than  those  in  which  they  were  bom,  and  it 
it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  true  eminence  has 
been  won  mostly  by  hard  study  of  physical  science, 
of  mathematics,  and  of  languages.  I  will  call  atten- 
tion to  a  few  instances.  "Whilst  I  do  so,  I  would 
ask  the  reader  to  remember  that  to  advanced 
students  the  class-room  is  little  more  than  a  place 
in  which  he  may  measure  his  own  progress  by 
comparison  with  that  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
obtain  the  advice  and  encouragement  of  his  teacher. 
The  actual  work  of  study  must  be  done  in  the 
quiet  of  home,  and  in  time  stolen  from  rest  or 
pleas  ui'e. 

I  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  relate 
a  more  striking  instance  of  self-education  than 
that  of  a  gentleman — he  deserves  that  name, 
although  he  is  only  a  factory  book-keeper,  who 
manages  to  sustain  himself  and  his  wife  on  a 
pound  a  week — who  may  be  seen  almost  any 
night  in  these  class-rooms  of  the  Buiiiley  Institu- 
tion. The  story  of  his  life  is  a  very  simple  one. 
He  was  born  some  twenty-eight  years  ago. 
He  does  not  remember  how  he  learned  to  read ; 
but  his  fii'st  notions  of  ai'ithmetic  he  obtained 
from  his  grandfather.  Whilst  very  young,  he 
went  to  one  or  two  schools,  but  only  ii-regularly, 
because,  being  the  eldest  child,  he  had  to  stay  in 
the  house  nui-sing,  whilst  his  mother  was  at  work 
in  the  mill.  He  commenced  working  mcnsm-ation 
when  he  was  abou.t  nine  years  old,  and  says  that, 
when  he  was  ten,  he  had  a  fair  acquaintance  with 
Bonnycastle.  He  had,  also,  a  passionate  fondness 
for  music,  and  made  as  much  headway  with  that 
as  with  mensm'ation.  He  commenced  working 
away  from  home  in  liis  twelfth  year — first  as  a 
shop-boy,  and  then  went  to  the  miU  to  learn 
weaving.  It  is  rather  singular  that,  for  some  six 
or  eight  years  after  this,  his  passion  for  books 
and  study  seemed  to  have  departed;  but  about 
the  year  1854,  he  began  to  look  round  him,  and 
seeing  that  if  he  meant  to  lift  himself,  either  intel- 
lectually or  socially,  it  was  time  that  he  began,  he 
resolved  to  enter  upon  a  com'se  of  self -instruction. 
He  studied  at  home  for  a  while  imder  very  con- 
siderable disadvantages,  and  then  joined  the 
institution  classes.  His  progress  was  rapid,  and 
he  was  so  careful  about  obtaining  thorough 
mastery  of  the  subjei-ts  he  studied,  that  he  never 
had  much  occasion  to  look  back  regretfully.  Since 
the  year  1857  he  has  competed  again  and  again 
at  examinations,  and  his  success  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  list  of  prizes  and  certificates 
which  he  has  obtained  : — 

1857.  East  Lancashire  Union  (  2nd    Class    Certittcate, 

of  Institutes (      with  prize  of  £4. 

1858.  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  (  3rd  Class,  English  His- 

Association  of  Insti-  <      toi-y,  and  3rd  Class, 

tutes      (      Geography. 

1st  Class,  Mensuration ; 

1861.  Ditto  ditto \      1st     Class,     English 

Composition. 


1861.  Society  of  Arts.. 


1862.  Ditto        ditto 


1862.  Lancashire  andCheshire 

Union    ...     

1863.  Society  of  Arts 

1863.  Department  of  Science 
and  Art 


186i.  Society  of  Arts  ... 


Department  of  Science 
and  Art 


1S65.  Society  of  Arts  ... 


Department  of  Science 
and  Art 


2nd  Class,  History ;  Sid, 
Jlensuration  ;      3rd, 
Music. 
■  English     History,     1st 
I      Class  Certificate,  with 
2ndPrize(£3);  Arith- 
1      metic,  1st,  and  Men- 
suration, 2nd. 
I  Arithmetic,  1st  ;   Deci- 
[      mal  Currency,  1st. 
Bookkeeping,  1st  Class. 
Inorganic      Chemistry, 
[      2nd      Class,      with 

Queen's  Prize. 
,'  Algebra,  1st  Class  Certi- 
ficate, with  1st  Prize ; 
\  Mensuration,  1st,  with 
I  2nd  Prize ;  Chemis- 
/  try,  1st,  with  2nd 
Prize;  Electricity,&c., 
^  2nd  Class  Certificate. 
I  Acoustics,  JLight  and 
Heat,  2nd,  with 
Queen's  Prize  ;  Mag- 
\  netism  and  Electri- 
\  city,  1st,  Queens 
'  Prize,  and  Bronze  Me - 
J  dal  ;  Inorganic  Che- 
I  niistry,  1st  Class, 
'  Queen's  Prize  ;  Oi- 
,  panic  Chemistry,  1st, 
\  Queen's  Piize. 
^Animal  Physiology,  1st 
,  Class,  with  1st  Prize ; 
\  Music,  1st,  with  1st 
\  Prize  ;  Geometry, 
/  3rd,  and  Prince  Cov- 
[      sort's    Prize    of   25 

I  Animal  Physiology,  1st 
,  Cl-iss,  Queen's  Prize, 
\  with  Gold  Medal  ; 
{  Elementary  Jlathe- 
/  matics,  1st  Class, 
I       Queen's  Prize. 

And   last   year  he   also   obtained   the  following 
Science  Master's  Certificates  : — 

Animal  Physiology,  Ist  Class  ;  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
1st  Class  ;  Magnetism  and  Electricity,  1st  Class  ;  Acous- 
tics, Light  iflid  Heat,  2ud  Class  ;  Elementary  Mathe- 
matics, 3rd  Class. 

Reading  over  this  list  of  certificates  and  prizes, 
and  remembering  that  some  of  the  examinations 
at  which  they  have  been  won  were  vei-y  stiff  ones, 
we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the  youth  who  thus 
succeeds  deserves  very  great  praise.  It  ought  to 
be  remarked  that  the  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment's examination  in  elemeutai'y  mathematics  is 
accounted  so  stiff  that  it  is  rare  for  students  to 
enter,  and  that  the  gentleman  of  whom  I  am 
now  writing  is  the  only  person  who  has  carried 
off  the  first-class  certificate.  He  does  not  intend 
resting  with  what  he  has  ah'eady  gained,  but 
hopes  to  crown  them  by  winning  a  scholai-ship  in 
Jermyn  Street,  either  this  year  or  next.  I  know 
that  my  readers  will  wish  bim  God  speed. 

Dui'ing  the  recent  distress,  a  friend  of  mine 
chanced  to  see  another  yoimg  Bumley  operative 
with  one  or  more  of  the  prize  books  which  be- 
longed to  the  book-keeper  mentioned  above.  He 
went  and  asked  how  this  was,  and  learned  that, 
being  out  of  work,  and  unable  to  purchase  books, 
he  had  borrowed  from  his  friend,  leaving  other 
books  of  his  own  in  pledge  for  them.  My  friend 
went  to  see  this  student  No.  2;  found  that  he 
was  a  weaver;  th.at,  owing  to  the  mill  being 
stopped,  he  was  in  a  sad  plight ;  and  that,  instead 
of  depending  upon  the  rehef  committee  for  aid, 
had  obtained  some  little  work  at  a  la^vyer's  office, 
for  which  he  was  receiving  3s.  6d.  per  week. 
With  this  small  pittance  this  yotmg  weaver  deter- 
mined to  enter  into  competition  for  a  scholarshij) 
in  one  of  our  Dissenting  colleges ;  he  was  wanting 
books — Greek  and  Latin  Grammars,  and  Diction- 
aries— and  had  borrowed  what  he  could  from  his 
companion.  He  was  still  wanting  the  Greek 
books,  and  my  friend  went  to  a  clergyman  whom 
he  knew,  and  who,  I  am  son-y  to  say,  refused  to 
lend  to  so  ardent  and  so  poor  a  student.  But 
the  books  were  got,  the  weaver  laboured  at  them, 
went  and  won  his  scholarship,  and  is  to-day  in 
the  college  ;  and  by-and-by  I  hope  he  will  exhibit 
in  the  pulpit  conduct  as  admu'able  as  that  which 
I  have  described.  jb. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  there  was  anoflwr 
weaver  attending  the  classes  of  the  Institution 
whose  success  desei'vcs  recording.  Spai'e  mo- 
ments at  the  mill  were  occupied  in  the  study 
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of  lan^ages ;  and  his  overlooker  chanciiig  one 
day  to  pick  up  the  Greek  Testament,  which 
lay  in  the  lad's  ivaste-can,  could  not  help  erpress- 
ing  his  astonishment  that  anybody  could  read 
the  queer  characters  contained  in  it.  It  was 
more  than  Greek  to  liim.     This  weaver  lad  went 

■  and  won  his  scholarship,  although  he  had  to  com- 
pete with  an  Aberdeen  M.A.  From  a  Bm-nley 
weaving  shed  he  has  transferred  liimself  to  a 
Yorkshii-e  pulpit,  and  is  winning  the  admu'atiou 
and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

About  the  same  time,  another  weaver  was  so 
successful  in  his  studies  as  to  be  appoiuted  to  a 
congregation  without  any  residence  at  college. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  the  cases  I  have 
given,  but  this  is  scarcely  necessary.  The  fact 
that  self-education  is  stiU  pursued  in  Lancashire 

■  as  I  have  described;  that  even  in  the  midst  of 
that  distress  for  which  England  felt  and  did  so 
much,  there  should  be  lads  so  resolute  in  their 
pursuit  of  knowledge  under  difficulties  as  even  then 
to  win  their  way  to  coUoge  scholarships — these 
things  deserve  to  be  known,  so  that  a  right  know- 
ledge may  be  had  of  the  efforts  and  aspirations  of 
the  best  of  our  working  men.  This  is  not  the 
place  in  which  I  might  properly  allude  to  the 
political  tendencies  of  the  day;  if  it  were,  I 
should  like  to  remind  certain  statesmen  whose 
voices  are  now  and  then  heard  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  certain  journalists  whom  I  might 
name,  that  they  could  as  easily  do  justice  to  the 
great  class  from  which  the  men  I  have  described 
above  have  risen,  as  they  now  do  injustice.  It  is 
easy  to  sneer  at  special  forms  of  philanthropy, 
which  may,  pei-haps,  be  too  obtrusive  in'  their 
working ;  but  it  would,  I  think,  be  wiser  to  look 
for  and  recognise  the  many  signs  of  self-improve- 
ment which  are  manifested  on  every  hand. 
"  Men  might  be  better  did  we  better  deem  of 
them;"  and  if  this  line  from  one  of  om-  living 
poets  were  taken  as  a  motto  by  some  of  the  critics 
of  our  social  condition,  they  might  encourage  and 
help  where  now  they  only  embitter  many  who  are 
conscious  of  their  o^vn  rectitude,  and  of  the  severe 
struggles  which  they  have  made  in  the  past,  and 
are  making  stUl,  to  win  for  themselves  the  spoils 
of  knowledge,  and  so  enable  them  to  exercise 
wisely  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens. 


Working  Mens  Dwellings. 


BEAUCOURT. 

The  best  solution  of  the  problem  of  providing 
woi'king  men  with  suitable  dwellings,  is  being 
worked  out  in  France  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  In  previous  numbers  of  this  Journal 
we  have  shown  what  has  been  done  at  Mulhouse 
and  at  Guise ;  we  now  jsropose  to  show  what  has 
been  done  at  Beaucoui-t,  on  the  estate  belonging 
to  Messrs.  Japy,  Freres,  and  Co. 

This  subject  has,  in  fact,  for  some  time  past, 
occupied  the  attention,  in  the  highest  degree,  of 
large  manufacturers,  companies,  and  all  the 
friends  of  industry  generaUy^c/ieaj)  ■worl:mei\s 
dioeUbigs,  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  the 
workman-landlord. 

The  workmen's  dwellings  at  Beauoom-t  are  of 
that  class  to  which  preference  should  be  given 
whenever  practicable,  inasmuch  as  they  supply 
an  independent  house  and  home,  which  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  character  of  those  at  Guise,  and  the 
Peabody  buildings  in  London,  do  not  provide. 
But  the  choice  in  these  buildings  must  neces- 
sarily be  governed  by  the  locality.  In  cities, 
where  land  is  of  so  much  value,  the  barrack-lUie 
construction  must  be  adopted;  but  in  the 
suburbs,  the  cottage-house  and  garden  system 
may  and  should  prevail. 

Tlie  houses  erected  at  Beauoourt,  fifty  in  num- 
ber, were  undertaken  by  a  land  society,  with  a 
rapital  of  100,000fr.,  which  was  subscribed  by 
mechanics  and  working  men  generally,  and  fore- 
men and  managers  of  the  locality.  This  kind  of 
co-operation  is  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  manufacturer,  since  it  is  found  that  as  soon 
as  a  working  man  acquires  a  house  of  his  own,  he 
gives  lip  resorting  to  the  public-house,  and  be- 
comes in  every  respect  a  better  workman. 

The  project  of  the  dweUings  at  Beaucoui-t  was 
planned  and  worked  out  by  a  young  draughts- 
man of  the  factory,  M.  Gauf roy,  who,  having  been 
for  some  time  past  much  engaged  with  con- 
tractors, masons,  and  carpenters,  has  conscien- 
tiously and  practically  studied  the  question  of 


"  lodging  the  working  man."  He  seems  to  have 
solved  the  problem— a  more  difficult  one  than  it 
appears  at  first  sight — of  the  construction  of 
workmen's  houses  in  a  very  satisfactoiy  manner, 
and  presenting  the  following  advantages  : — 

1.  Independence  of  the  proprietor  or 
landlord,  by  isolating  his  house  from 
neighbouring  dwellings. 

2.  A  more  convenient  and  less  ex- 
pensive habitation  than  that  of  houses 
bunt  in  flats. 

The  economy  of  construction  is  due 
to  the  slight  foundations,  which  permit 
of  the  walls  being  made  of  minimum 
thickness,  and  built  without  employ- 
ing scaffoldings ;  and  to  the  suppression 
of  staircases,  and  the  unavoidably  lost 
space  in  storeyed  houses. 

The  masonry  having  no  great  weight 
to  sustain,  a  depth  of  foundation  of 
about  sixteen  inches  will  be  sufficiently 
solid  to  bear  the  walls.  The  sod  being 
stony  below  that  depth,  the  cellar  re- 
quires masonry  only  on  the  side  against 
which  the  ladder  from  the  kitchen  is 
placed.  In  most  of  these  houses  the 
cellar  is  simply  hoUowed  out  of  thi 
rock,  without  any  masonry  at  all. 

By  constructing   houses   in   pairs,  a 
saving  of  ^£4  (lOOfr.)  per  dwelling  may 
be  effected.    Quadrupled  houses  increase  the  cost, 
in   consequence  of   the   dimensions  of  the  roof. 
But  the  workmen  rightly  regai-d  independence  as 


Fig.  1  represents  one  of  these  houses,  viewed 
in  front ;  Fig.  2  is  a  plane  or  horizontal  section  ; 
Fig.  3  is  a  vertical  and  longitudinal  section, 
thi'ough  the  line  3,  4;  Fig.  4  is  a  transversal 
section,  through  the  line  5,  6. 


FroM  ymvr. 

a  fii'st  condition,  and  wherever  double  or  quad- 
ruple houses  have  been  in  the  mai-ket  they  have 
failed  to  meet  with  pm-chasers. 

All  of  these  houses  constructed  during  the 
summer  of  1864  were  sold  to  workmen  and  other 
employes  for  2,000  fr.  (.£80)  each,  and  a  larger 
number  to  shareholders,  at  5  per  cent,  interest, 
guaranteed  by  the  firm  of  Japy  and  Co.,  and 
issued  half-yearly. 

Most,  if  not  all,  the  houses  aa'e  now  occupied. 
The  visitor  is  agreeably  siu-prised  at  the  conve- 
nience and  comfort  presented  by  these  dwellings. 
The  firm  of  Japy  and  Co.  has  made  a  slight  sacri- 


FlU.  3.      VERTICAL    AMD    LONGITUDrNAL   SECTION. 

In  Fig.  4  A  is  the  cellar,  made  by  an  excava- 
tion in  the  soU ;  it  is  entered  by  a  ladder,  a, 
which,  by  bending  at  a  right  angle,  presents  an 
intermediate  landing-place,  a',  under  c,  which, 
by  the  ladder,  c,  establishes  a  communication  be- 
tween the  ground  floor  and  the  cock-loft. 

The  opening  to  the  cellar  is  closed  by  the  trap- 
door, b,  and  that  of  the  loft,  b,  by  the  trap,  5'.  This 
loft,  provided  with  two  large  windows,  d,  being 
divided,  may  be  made  to  supply  two  habitable 
rooms,  if  required,  as  is  frequently  done. 

The  largest  room,  c,  on  the  gi-ound  floor.  Fig.  4, 
is  12Jft.  by  11 J  ft.,  and  can,  if  necessary,  contain 
two  beds.  The  two  other  rooms,  d  and  f,  are  of 
smaller  dimensions,  and  can  be  used  as  bed-rooms ; 
or  one  may  serve  as  a  keeping-room,  as  marked  e 
on  the  plan.  Fig.  2. 

The  kitchen,  f,  is  provided  with  a  sink,  /,  and  a 
stove,  g,  the  funnel  of  which  is  placed  directly 
tmder  the  chimney,  g,  into  which  the  other  stove- 
pipes are  conducted. 


FlQ.  i.     TRANSVEB8AL  SECTION. 

A  door,  i,  in  the  wall  of  the  kitchen,  near  the 
ladder,  gives  access  to  the  water-closet,  H,  which 
is  outside  the  dwelling. 

CONTEACTOK'3    price,   two   TH0TJ3AKD   FKAHC9    (£80^. 

Siimmary. 


fr.  c. 

Earthwork 

56.63 

Masonry  and  mortar 

.     1246.20 

Carpentry 

278.56 

Cabinet  Work 

.       423.39 

Iroijmongery 

74.52 

Fig.  2.    OROtrND  plan. 


fice  of  land,  to  enable  each  landlord  to  have  a 
garden  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
around  his  house.  The  grouping  together  of  the 
houses   and   gardens   forms    two   charming   and 


2079.30 
2079  fnuics  30  centimes  is  £83  3s.  Sid. 
Buildings  on  the  same  plan  are  now  in  course  ' 
of  erection  at  Badevel  and  at  Lafeuchotte. 


"  One  more  question,  Mr.  Parks,"  said  a  counsel  to  a 
witness,  who  happened  to  be  a  tailor.  "  You  have 
known  the  defendant  a  long  time.  What  are  his  habits 
— loose  or  otherwise  ? "  "The  one  he's  got  on  now,  I 
thinlc,  is  rather  tight  under  the  arms,  and  too  short- 
picturesque  villages,  one  of  which  is  already  in  i  waisted  for  the  fashion,"  replied  Parks.  "  Stand  down," 
full  animation.  1  said  the  counsel. 
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THE  WORKING  MAN. 


[Febbuakt  8,  1863. 


After   Work. 

ANOTHER  WAT  OP  LOOKING  AT  IT. 

It  may  be  all  very  well,  Mr.  Wobkinq  Man,  for 
my  mate  Tom  to  write  as  he  does  about  what  wo 
do  with  ourselves  when  we  have  done  work.  We 
are  not  all  so  clever  as  he  is,  and  it  does  not 
foUow,  because  he  has  a  taste  for  reading  books, 
and  others  have  not,  that  we  should  not  enjoy 
ourselves  in  oui'  own  fashion,  and  find  our  pleasm-o 
in  something  we  can  understand.  Tom  is  a  real 
good  fellow,  as  true  as  steel,  and  has  a  pleasant 
way  with  him  that  makes  everybody  like  him  ; 
but  he  is  just  a  little  bit  too  good  for  the  rest  of 
us,  that's  a  fact.  He  will  be  a  foreman  before 
long,  and  I  should  not  much  wonder  if  he  ends  by 
being  something  o^  gi'eat  deal  better  than  that. 

Whenever  I  am  in  a  fi-x  I  go  to  Tom,  and  ho 
puts  things  in  such  a  clear  hglit  that  I  believe 
what  he  says,  though  I  could  no  more  give  the 
reason  for  it  than  I  could  have  built  the  Great 
Eastern,  by  myself.  I  wish  I  was  as  clever  as 
Tom,  I  do ;  but  I  am  not,  and  never  shall  be,  and 
there's  an  end  of  it. 

One  good  thing  I  have  learned  from  him,  ami 
that  is,  to  leave  off  bad  language.  Some  of 
our  men  do  swear  awfully,  and  Tom  always  has 
something  to  say  about  it ;  but  he  does  not  lecture 
us,  or  look  as  if  ho  was  so  awfully  above  ns  that 
words  which  might  do  for  us  ai-e  too  bad  for  him 
to  listen  to,  but  he  manages  to  make  us  feel  that 
we  are  hui-ting  om-selves  by  using  them.  This  is 
one  of  his  ways  of  putting  it : — 

"  Do  you  know  what  an  adjective  is,  Sam  ? " 
says  he. 

"  Not  just  exactly,  Tom,"  I  says ;  "  but  I  know 
you  are  up  to  something.  What" s  your  little 
game  now  ?  " 

"  An  adjective,  Sam,"  he  goes  on,  "  is  a  word 
that  expresses  the  quality  of  a  thing.  When  I 
say,  '  Tliis  is  a  good  vice,'  or  '  a  bad  hammer,' 
'  good '  and  '  bad '  are  the  adjectives.  Don't  you 
see,  Sam  ?  That  was  an  adjective  you  used  just 
now,  and  you  had  better  not  use  it  again,  for 
it's  an  uncommonly  bad  one.  I  was  looking 
through  my  big  dictionai-y  the  other  day,  and 
by  way  of  amusement  I  made  a  rough  calcula- 
tion of  the  number  of  adjectives  in  the  English 
language.  There  are  someivhere  about  nine  thou- 
sand ;  and  yet  you  use  only  about  a  dozen,  and 
half  of  them  sire  such  as  no  decent,  truthful  man 
ought  to  use,  for  they  are  bad  in  their  nature, 
and  do  not  in  any  way  apply  to  the  matter  in 
hand.  That's  a  small  stock  to  put  in  your  shop 
window,  Sam.     Try  a  few  fresh  specimens." 

The  very  next  time  a  queer  word  rose  to  my 
lips  I  stopped  it  in  time,  and  thought  of  what 
Tom  had  said  about  the  adjectives.  At  first  it 
seemed  funny  to  have  to  look  about  for  the  right 
word,  but  I  found  it  at  last,  and  now  I  know  a 
lot  of  them. 

But  that  is  not  what  I  want  to  wi'ite  about.  I 
told  Tom  q\Tito  straightforward  -  like  that  I 
thought  he  was  too  hard  upon  some  of  us  fellows, 
who  treated  ourselves  to  a  few  hours'  amusement 
after  work.  I  like  a  stroll  in  the  summer  cvoiu 
ings  as  well  as  ho  docs,  but  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  fields.  I  like  the  streets  best.  Some  of 
my  mates  and  I  go  out  for  a  walk,  and  we  meet 
some  men  from  other  shops,  and  we  find  lots  to 
talk  about,  and  we  put  our  hands  in  our  pockets 
like  gentlemen,  and  just  have  a  friendly  pint 
when  we  say  good-night.  Tom  goes  out  into 
the  fields,  where  there  are  no  shops  nor  anything 
to  see,  and  where  you  cannot  get  so  mvioh  as  a 
pig's  trotter  or  a  sausage  for  the  old  woman's 
supper,  and  never  meet  any  of  your  mates,  and 
he  picks  up  flowers  and  things,  and  sticks  them 
into  a  book. 

"  What's  the  good  of  flowers  ?  "  I  say  to  him  ; 
"you  can't  eat  them." 

He  looked  at  his  wife  (a  real  nice  woman  she 
is,  and  n^  mistake)  and  said  something  wliich  I 
suppose  was  out  of  a  song-book.  I  asked  him  to 
write  it  doivn  the  next  day,  for  I  cannot  bear  him 
to  think  that  I  don't  understand  what  he  talks 
about,'and  these  were  the  words : — • 

"  A  primrose  by  the  river's  biim 

A  yellow  primrose  was  to  Hm, 

And  it  was  nothing  more." 

That's  queer  stuff,  I  thought.  Oiu-  fellows  would 
laugh  if  I  began  to  sing  that.  It  won't  go  to 
any  tune  that  I  know  of.  Besides,  I  am  pretty 
sure  there  was  not  a  primrose  at  all  in  all  the 
Bowers  he  had  in  his  hand. 


Tom  does  not  care  about  the  theatre,  he  says. 
Well,  he  can  stay  away  if  he  likes ;  there's  no 
law  to  make  him  go  there.  But  I  do  like  it,  and 
so  does  my  missus.  And  every  now  and  then  we 
go,  and  we  do  not  mind  the  squeezing  a  bit ;  it 
makes  us  en,ioy  the  play  all  the  more  when  we 
get  comfortably  shaken  down  into  the  seats. 

We  do  enjoy  ourselves,  and  no  mistake ! 
BUI  Jones  is  there  ivith  his  young  woman,  and 
hasn't  he  just  put  on  his  red  and  blue  neck- 
tie! Here  come  the  fiddlers.  "Music!  music! 
Play  U15,  and  then  we'll  leave  off  stamping ! " 
We  are  in  the  front  row,  and  look  over,  and 
they  are  just  as  jolly  in  the  pit  as  we  are  up 
here,  and  don't  mind  a  bit  of  orange-peel  on  their 
heads,  although  ginger-beer  bottles  are  past  a 
joke.  Up  goes  the  oiirtain.  "Higher!  higher!" 
"  Shut  up,  you  fellow,  will  you  ?  How  can  we 
hear?"  "Tui-n  him  out!"  Well,  all  is  quiet 
at  last ;  all  the  bonnets  that  have  got  loose 
from  the  rail  and  fallen  into  the  pit  have 
been  fished  for  with  shawls  tied  together,  and 
picked  up,  and  we  settle  down  to  enjoy  the  play. 
It  is  a  stimner.  "  Eosa  Eedmantle,  the  Flower 
of  the  Village;  or,  the  Lost  Orphan  and  the 
Galley  Slave" — that's  the  style  !  They  don't  do 
the  "legitimate"  at  oiu-  theatre,  and  a  good  job 
too.  There's  such  awicked  nobleman,  who  poisoned 
liis  cousin  ever  so  many  years  ago,  and  bribed  the 
judge  with  a  forged  note  for  ^£20,000  to  say  ho 
did  not,  and  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
estates.  And  now  he  wants  to  marry  Eosa,  who 
lives  with  her  mother — a  poor  old  widow,  who 
cannot  pay  her  rent — and  says  he  wiU.  put  the 
brokers  in  by  noon  to-morrow  if  she  will  not 
listen  to  his  suit.  There's  a  situation  !  "  Hold 
hard,  Sarah ;  if  you  cry,  I  shall  too  !  "  "  Oh !  the 
wretch ! "  says  Sarah ;  "  why  doesn't  somebody 
have  a  broadsword  combat,  and  kill  him  ?  "  But 
hero  comes  Eosa's  lover,  who  throws  a  pui'se  at 
the  nobleman's  head,  and  then  knocks  him  down, 
and  stands  over  him  just  like  one  of  the  characters 
a  halfpenny  plain  and  a  penny  coloured,  and  the 
fiddles  all  give  a  tiddle-iddle-bob  together.  Eosa's 
lover  has  sold  himself  for  a'galley-slave,  and  that's 
how  ho  got  the  money  to  pay  the  rent ;  and  when 
Eosa  hears  it  she  catches  him  roimd  the  neck, 
and  then  falls  down,  and  the  scene  closes.  There's 
another  situation  !  We  are  all  going  to  cry,  when 
the  funny  man — we  all  know  him,  and  call  him 
Joe,  and  he  bows  to  the  gallery — and  a  comic 
milkmaid  come  on,  and  sing  together ;  and  then 
the  funny  man  suddenly  remembers  that  he  has 
forgotten  to  deliver  a  letter,  and  when  that's 
read  it's  found  out  that  Eosa's  lover  is  the  real 
heii',  having  been  carried  away  by  the  funny 
man's  second  cousin,  who  was  in  the  hearthstone 
line,  and  that  his  having  sold  himself  for  a  galley- 
slavo  goes  for  nothing,  because  he  didn't  have  a 
stamped  receipt  for  the  money.  So' Eosa  and  he 
get  married,  and  the  wicked  nobleman  confesses 
his  guUt,  and  is  shot  by  six  soldiers  in  cocked 
hats,  who  have  discovered  that  he  is  the  Pirate  ef 
the  Alps. 

There ;  that's  my  amusement.  Tom  seems  to 
think  it's  all  rubbish ;  but  as  for  me,  I  always 
feel  uncommenly  virtuous  after  it,  and  as  if  I 
could  have  shot  the  wicked  noblem.an  myself.  It 
isn't  so  fine  as  Tom's  books,  I  suppose ;  but  I 
cannot  understand  them,  and,  as  I  said  before,  I 
like  to  enjoy  myself  in  my  own  fashion. 

This  is  a  long  letter  for  me  to  write,  and  Tom, 
seeing  me  look  anxious,  asked  me  what  I  was 
about ;  so  I  told  him  I  did  not  see  why  he  should 
have  everything  his  owb  way,  and  that  I  w.ts 
going  to  teU  the  Woekino  Man  what  I  thought 
about  it,  but  that  I  was  not  quite  siu-e  about  iiiy 
spelling. 

"  Quite  right,  Sam,"  he  said ;  "  nothing  lUce 
heai-ing  both  sides ;  and,  if  you  like,  I  wUl  look 
over  the  spelling  for  you." 

And  he  did,  like  an  out-and-out  chap  as  he  is, 
and  here's  the  letter. 


FiBES  IN  Bedrooms. — Most  people,  even  many  intcl- 
'ligent  reformers,  have  tlie  idea  that  to  sleep  in  a  cold 
room  is  good — essential  to  health.  It  is  an  error.  It 
is  better  to  have  an  open  fire  in  your  bedroom.  The 
atmosphere  is  not  only  by  this  means  constantly 
changed,  but  with  the  fire  you  will  keep  the  window 
open,  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  needed  ventilation. 
But  more  than  this,  with  the  fire  you  will  have  fewer 
bed-clothes  over  you,  which  is  a  gain,  as  a  large  number 
of  blankets  not  only  interferes  somewhat  with  the  circu- 
lation and  respiration,  but  prevents  the  escape  of  those 
gases  which  the  skin  is  constantly  emitting.  Even  fur- 
nace, or  stove  heat,  with  an  open  window,  is  better  than 
a  close,  cold  room. 


The  TVorkman's  Hall, 
Sf.   James  s   Back,    Bristol. 

BY     MABT     OAEPBNTEB. 


Whebeveb  Workmen's  Clubs  haive  been  most 
Buocessfid,  it  has  been  because  they  were  first 
foimded  on  the  actual  wants  of  the  popidation 
where  they  have  been  situated,  and  then  modified 
to  meet  those  wants,  without  following  any  stereo- 
typed plan ;  and  where  persons  of  higher  culture 
have  aided  to  supply  them,  without  lowering  the 
independence  of  those  for  whom  they  were  in- 
tended, by  making  thom  the  recipients  of  a  chaxity, 
instead  of  fellow-workers. 

As  actual  experience  is  of  more  value  than  any 
theories,  we  will  now  give  the  lustory  of  one  such 
institution,  narrated  by  one  of  those  who  aided  in 
establishing  it. 

Among  the  many  degi'aded  and  neglected  parts 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Bristol,  is  one  which  has 
long  been  notorious  as  peculiarly  bad.  Though 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  schools  and  various 
charitable  institutions,  and  though  zealous  clergy- 
men. Scripture  readers,  and  Bible  women  have 
attempted  to  make  an  impression  on  the  neigh- 
bouring streets,  this  has  always  been  left  as  a 
sort  of  Slough  of  Despond — a  sink  of  the  wicked- 
ness of  the  city.  The  natm-e  of  the  population 
of  this  district  has  seemed  perfectljr  antagonistic 
to  aU  improvement.  It  has  the  same  peculiar' 
featm'es  now  that  it  had  a  dozen  yeai-s  ago, 
though  it  has  somewhat  risen  from  the  barbaric 
condition  in  which  it  was  when  its  inhabitants 
sallied  forth  to  join  the  di-eadful  riots,  some 
thirty-five  years  since ;  and  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  dilapidated  houses  have  been  replaced  by  new 
and  better  ones,  has  considerably  improved  the 
appearance  of  the  place.  A  Eagged  School,  in 
the  middle  of  the  district,  has  had  considerable  in- 
fluence in  raising  those  who  attend  it ;  yet,  when 
their  school-days  are  over,  many  have  been  sm'- 
rounded  by  their  rough  acquaintance,  and  dr-agged 
down  to  then-  level.  "Wliat  could  be  done  for  the 
district?  There  were  insuperable  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  religious  agencies,  and  a  feeling  of 
the  impossibility  of  improvement  seemed  to  per- 
vade all  who  were  willing  to  work  there.  The 
best  scholai-s  of  the  Eagged  School  went  off  to 
Canada  to  escape  contamination.  A  Working 
Men's  Club  seemed  the  only  thing  that  could  be 
tried.  A  visit  from  Mrs.  Bayly,  in  May,  18G3, 
inspired  us  with  confidence ;  and  the  exiierience 
of  Miss  Adeline  Cooper  in  Duck  Lane,  West- 
minster, confirmed  us  in  the  belief  that  St. 
James's  Back,  Bristol,  might  be  equally  improved. 
Sti-angely  enough,  wo  then  noticed  for  the  first 
time  that  there  was  a  large  unoccupied  space  in 
the  same  street,  where  had  stood,  a  few  years  ago, 
two  old  houses,  whose  tottering  state  had  ten-ified 
a  lady  friend,  who  was  wending  her  way  past  them 
to  the  school.  It  had  noi  been  built  upon,  be- 
cause it  was  ecclesiastical  property,  and  was  to  be 
let  on  a  lease  of  75  year's,  at  ^£25  per  annum. 
There  were  still  on  the  property  eight  little 
houses,  forming  a  close  crowded  group,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  King's  Head  Coui't ;  but  it  would 
be  a  blessing  to  the  neighbourhood  to  remove 
them,  and  give  a  little  more  breathing  space  to 
the  crowded  population.  So  we  determined  not 
to  think  of  posterity,  or  the  loss  our  descendants 
would  inciu'  when  the  lease  was  out,  but  to  secure 
the  place,  that  we  may  do  good  in  our  own  gene- 
ration, being  confident  that,  if  we  could  effect  the 
substantial  improvement  of  this  neighbourhood, 
our  descendants  would  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  us. 

A  few  zealous  persons,  who  felt  strongly  the 
great  need,  determined  to  use  their  best  en- 
deavours to  accomplish  the  work  of  erecting  a 
Workman's  Hall  in  St.  James's  Back — plain,  and 
as  inexpensive  as  possible,  but  which  should  con- 
tain good  accommodation  for  simple  cooking,  a 
comfortable  coffee  and  reading  room,  a  bagateUo 
and  smoking  room,  a  lecture  hall  and  class  room, 
besides  baths,  a  covered  skittle  alley,  and  a 
gymnaslmai.  The  plan  did  not  meet  -with  the 
sympathy  among  benevolent  persons  which  had 
been  anticipated,  for  they  did  not  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  its  success.  Decent  labom'ing  men, 
they  thought,  wordd  not  go  to  such  a  neighlM^fc 
hood,  and  the  inliabitants  were  too  low  to  slUr 
such  a  place.  But,  nothing  daunted,  ■we  deter- 
mined  to  cai'ry  out  oirr  scheme;  and,  legal  di|^- 
culties  being  at  last  overcome,  and  a  sum  <5f. 
money  borrowed  for  the  erection  of  the  buildin*, 
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the  interest  of  which  would  be  paid  as  rent,  we 
decided  to  commence.  In  the  meantime,  we 
wished  to  gain  experience.  A  number  of  working: 
men,  several  of  whom  had  been  scholars  in  the 
adjoining  evening  school,  formed  a  committee 
witli  us,  and  warmly  co-operated  with  us.  AVe 
determined  to  take  a  small  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  there  carry  on  operations  during 
the  winter,  selling  to  the  freciuentei'S  of  our  HaU 
coffee  and  soup  made  on  the  premises.  Some  of 
our  committee  were  very  zealous  in  keeping  order 
and  cai-rying  out  the  regulations,  and  it  speaks 
higlily  of  their  moral  control  to  say,  that  though 
oiu'  little  haU  was  frequented  by  some  of  the 
roughest  in  the  neighboiu-hood,  no  damage  v.-as 
done  to  the  premises,  no  serious  fracas  occun-cd, 
and  nothing  was  stolen — catastrophes  which  do 
at  times  occur  in  the  early  days  of  Working 
Men's  Clubs. 

At  length  preparatory  measures  were  suffi- 
ciently advanced  for  the  laying  of  the  foundation 
stone,  which,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  of  the 
committee,  was  to  be  a  public  ceremony.  The 
Mayoress  kindly  consented  to  lay  the  stone,  the 
Mayor  presiding,  accompanied  by  several  of  the 
magis'trates  and  town  councUlors.  A  platform 
was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  occasion ;  a  tem- 
porary galleiy  was  erected,  so  that  about  200 
children  from  the  neighbouring  Eagged  School, 
and  GO  from  a  certified  Industrial  School,  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  remembering  in  later  years 
that  they  had  seen  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of 
their  Hall.  Sufficient  space  having  been  slightly 
boarded  off  for  visitors,  the  remainder  of  the 
ground  was  left  open  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood,  who  speedily  filled  it.  The  oma^ 
mental  trowel,  and  the  bottle  containing  the  daily 
papers  and  the  corns  of  the  realm,  were  all  pre- 
pared. In  due  time  the  expectant  assembly 
greeted  the  approach  of  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
in  the  state  caii-iage,  attended  by  the  usual  civic 
functionaries.  It  was  a  wonderful  sight,  that,  in 
St.  James's'  Back,  such  as  probably  never  was 
betoi-e  witnessed ;  it  seemed  an  omen  that  at 
length  order  and  civilisation  were  to  invade  the 
dominion  of  barbarism.  And  not  less  striking 
was  it  to  observe  many  who  had  probably  last 
seen  these  gentlemen  presiding  over  them  as 
judges,  now  standing  side  by  side  with  them  in 
friendly  sympathy.  So  our  stone  was  laid,  July 
9th,  1864.  It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  all  the 
difficulties  and  anxieties  which  occurred  before 
our  Hall  was  actually  completed.  On  the  8th  of 
March  of  the  past  year,  18G5,  oux-  building 
was  completed,  'and  we  again  requested  the 
sanction  of  the  civic  authorities  to  the  imdertak- 
ing.  The  Hall,  though  built  very  plainly,  did 
certainly  look,  as  stated  in  the  daUy  papers,  "a 
splendid  new  building,"  when  contrasted  with 
those  around  it.  The  lofty,  any  rooms  were 
well  decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  in  them  were 
provided  various  amusements,  bagatelle  and 
other  games,  a  galvanic  battery,  stereoscopes, 
&c.  itc,  with  music  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  when 
the  opening  meeting  should  be  concluded.  The 
crowds  that  speedily  filled  the  building  were  as 
mixed  in  their  character  as  could  be  desu'cd,  and 
it  was  most  pleasing  to  observe  the  respectable 
appearance  and  deportment  of  many  young  work- 
ing men,  who  had  been  anxiously  anticipating 
the  opening  of  the  building  intended  for  them. 
Again,  on  this  occasion,  the  Mayor  presided,  with 
several  magistrates  and  leading  men,  and  the 
Mayoress  of  this  year  also  gave  us  her  presence 
and  sympathy.  The  Mayor  opened  the  hall  "  for 
the  comfort,  improvement,  and  recreation  of  work- 
ing men,  especially  those  of  the  district  where  the 
HaU  is  situated."  Many  excellent  addresses  were 
made,  and  received  by  aU  with  great  interest. 
One  who  was  present  could  not  help  adverting  to 
the  time,  nearly  twenty  years  ag»,  when  in  a 
single  room  in  the  neighbourhood  the  fii-st  small 
Eagged  School  in  Bristol  was  commenced,  and 
gathered  together  the  neglected  children,  some  of 
whom  were  now  present  as  the  respectable  fathers 
of  well-ordered  families.  That  was  the  grain  of 
mustard-seed  from  which  this  large  tree  had 
spiling ! 

Our  first  months  after  this  pleasant  commence- 
ment were  not  a  little  discourag^g.  Before  a 
tone  of  propriety  and  good  order  could  be  estab- 
lished, the  "  roughs "  took  possession,  as  it  were, 
of  the  place,  and  a  reign  of  disorder  was  intro- 
duced which  quite  kept  away  respectable  working 
men.  From  a  mistaken  idea  of  adapting  the 
institution  to  the  tastes  of  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended,  entertainments  of  a  low  character  were 


introduced,  which  threatened  to  reduce  our  HaU 
to  a  level  with  the  very  places  above  which  we 
wished  to  raise  our  members;  while  a  want  of 
unity  of  command  made  our  superintendent  in- 
capable of  exercising  any  control,  and  a  lavish 
expenditure  threatened  soon  to  embaiTass  us  as 
to  pecuniary  means.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
concentrate  all  authority  in  three  responsible 
managers,  who  undertook  the  pecuniary  risk,  and, 
as  whose  representative,  the  superintendent  should 
exercise  full  control.  To  admit  -persons  to  the 
Hall  who  were  bent  on  disorder  and  vulgarity  was 
useless ;  such  a  condition  of  mind  not  only  pre- 
vented them  from  der>7ing  any  benefit  from  being 
there,  but  kept  away  others  who  would  gladly 
have  availed  themselves  of  its  advantages.  These 
were  at  once  made  to  understand  that  while  aU 
were  freely  admitted,  whatever  their  dress  or 
condition,  order  was  required  absolutely,  and  a 
breach  of  it  would  at  once  expose  to  exclusion 
from  the  Hall.  "Wo  contented  ourselves  with  a 
small  number  of  members  dui'ing  the  summer, 
that  a  good  tone  may  be  thoroughly  established. 
During  that  time  we  developed  our  schemes  for 
helping  labom'ing  men  and  their  families  to  get 
better  food.  Good  pea-soup  is  daily  prepared, 
and  sold  at  a  penny  iier  pint ;  it  is  such  as 
persons  of  a  higher  class  often  eat  with  pleasiu-e. 
Many  poor  mothers  come  and  carry  away  in  a 
jug  two  or  three  pennyworths  for  then-  family 
dinner  at  home,  while  for  fourpence  a  dinner  is 
provided  which,  it  is  believed,  cannot  be  sur- 
passed in  the  city  for  the  money.  Some  benevo- 
lent persons  have  adopted  the  plan  of  giving 
tickets  for  food  at  the  HaU  instead  of  money,  and 
these  are  highly  appreciated ;  for  a  good  slice  of 
meat  off  a  hot  joint,  or  such  soup  as  we  make, 
cannot  be  procui-ed  in  smaU  or  poor  households. 
Care  was  taken,  when  erecting  the  HaU,  to  arrange 
a  good  cooking  apparatus,  and  we  can,  therefore, 
execute  these  plans  without  difficulty.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  know  that  though  we  make  the 
charges  for  food  very  low,  the  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  it  cover  the  cost  of  preparing  it,  including 
fire  and  attendance,  and  that  the  money  paid  for 
admission  and  the  hire  of  rooms  nenrly  defrays 
the  rent  and  other  expenses,  except  rates  and 
taxes,  and  excepting,  also,  the  expense  of  lessons 
and  extra  superintendence,  which  a  friend  has 
undertaken  for  the  first  year.  We  hope,  there- 
fore, that  ere  long  the  haU  may  be  reaUy  self- 
supporting.    The  foUowing  is  our  programme : — 

WoRKMiN's  Hall,  St.  James's  Back,  containing 
Lecture  Room,  Class  Room,  Library,  Coffee  and  Reafling 
Room,  Bagatelle  and  Smoking  Room,  Skittle  Alley, 
Gymnasium,  and  Bnths.  Admission  :  Daily  Admission, 
Id. ;  Weekly  Subscription,  3d. ;  Quarterly  ditto,  23.  6d. 
Youths  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age  not  admitted.  No 
disorderly  conduct  allowed  on  the  premises.  Classes 
for  Weekly  and  Quarterly  Subscribers  only,  in  the 
Evenings.  Refreshments  supplied  on  the  following 
terms :  Dinner,  4d. ;  Soup,  one  Pint,  Id. ;  Cup  of  Tea 
or  Cocoa,  Id. ;  Cup  of  ColTee,  4d.  or  Id. ;  Pudding,  or 
Fruit  Pie,  Id, ;  Cake,  or  Bread  and  Butter,  Id. ;  Roll, 
Biscuit,  or  Slice  of  Bread,  4d. ;  Cold  Bath,  Id. ;  Warm 
ditto,  2d.  The  Bristol  Daily  Papers  and  a  Loudon 
Daily  Paper  in  the  Coffee  Room.  Open  to  the  Public  : 
Singing  Class  once  a  week ;  Gymnasium  twice  a  week. 
Lectures,  Readings,  and  Musical  Entertainments  every 
Saturday  or  Monday  Evening  during  the  Winter.  Ad- 
mission to  each,  Id. ;  Weekly  and  Quarterly  Subscribers 
Free.  Temperance  Meetings  on  Wednesday  Evenings 
at  8.30,  Admission  Free.  Apphcation  for  the  Hire  of 
Rooms  for  Committee  or  other  Meetings  to  be  made  to 
the  Superintendent,  at  the  Workman's  HaU. 

And  now,  if  a  visitor  goes  to  our  Hall,  on  any 
evening,  he  wiU  find  in  the  reading-room  some 
'  resj^ectable  men  occupied  with  newspapers,  whUe 
in  the  opposite  room  are  some  rough-looking 
youths,  with  others  more  quiet  in  deportment, 
playing  at  various  games,  always  without  gam- 
bUng,  while  the  window  looks  out  on  a  long 
covered  skittle-aUey.  Passing  by  the  window  of 
the  kitchen,  where  refreshments  may  be  obtained, 
he  enters  the  gymnasium,  where  wonderful  feats 
are  being  performed  by  many  young  men.  On 
the  upper  floor  some  classes  are  probably  going 
on,  or  a  committee  is  being  held  in  the  Ubrary'j 
and  in  the  lecture-haU  there  may  be  a  penny 
reading,  or  a  musical  entertainment,  or  a  tempe- 
rance meeting,  or  on  Sunday  evenings  a  religious 
service. 

We  hope  that,  after  a  time,  other  agencies  wiU 
spring  up  in  connection  with  the  HaU — that  the 
membei-s  of  it  wiU  find  out  new  wants,  and  be 
incited  to  fresh  efforts  for  self-improvement.  It 
is  better  that  these  should  arise  naturaUy,  and 
that  a  spirit  of   self-help  should  be  awakened. 


In  the  meantime  we  are  thankful  to  perceive 
already  bo  much  good  result,  and  hope  that  this 
brief  sketch  may  encourage  others  to  a  similar 
effort. 


T^e  Manchester  Free  Library. 

PASSEfO  down  Deansgate,  with  its  strange  and  sug- 
gestive mixture  of  fashionable  drapery  establishments, 
cheap  clothing  depots,  gin-palaces,  butchers',  bakers', 
and  other  shops  ;  its  crowds  of  pale-featured  mecbanica, 
noisy  hucksters,  working  men's  wives,  and  groups  of 
individuals  belonging  to  the  never-do-weU  class,  we 
suddenly  turn  to  the  right,  and  speedily  find  ourselves 
in  front  of  a  building  which  has  a  stately  appearance 
compared  with  the  maze  of  mean-looking  dwellings 
which  surround  it,  and  which  is  known  far  and  wide 
among  the  working  men  of  Lancashire  as  the  Man- 
chester Free  Library. 

The  histoi-y  of  the  institution  is  not  devoid  of  in- 
terest. Originally  it  w  a  Socialist  Hall,  but,  after 
crperiencing  many  vdcissitudes,  it  degenerated  into  a 
dancing  academy.  Dr.  John  Watts,  of  Manchester,  at 
this  juncture,  devised  a  scheme  for  converting  it  into — 
among  other  things — a  free  library  and  museum  ;  but, 
as  usual  with  the  promoters  of  new  schemes,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  inspire  others  with  the  enthusiasm  enter- 
tained by  himself ;  and  the  whole  affair  would  have 
dropped  through  had  not  the  late  Sir  John  Potter, 
taking  up  the  idea  at  the  last  moment,  induced  the 
Manchester  corporation  to  attempt  the  experiment  of 
a  Ubrary  supported  by  a  local  rate,  and  open  freely, 
with  sUght  restrictions,  to  aU  who  might  choose  to 
avail  themselves  of  its  advantages. 

From  the  very  first  the  institution  proved  a  great 
success,  the  number  of  volumes  issued  in  the  Reference 
Library  during  the  first  year  being  no  less  than  61,080. 
This  was  in  1852-3.  After  that  the  number  of  issues 
gradually  increased  imtU  1858-9,  when  they  amounted 
to  94,916.  In  the  foUowing  year  they  sank  to  78,234  ; 
jrising  again  in  subsequent  years,  until,  in  1861-2,  the 
number  of  issues  was  123,836.  In  1862-3  the  numbers 
were  101,172;  in  1863-4,  74,010;  and  in  1864-6, 
83,846.  The  Reference  Library  is  distinct  from  the 
Lending  Library,  and  consists  of  books  which  are  not 
aUowed  to  be  taken  out  of  the  institution.  It  is  situated 
on  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  and  is  approached  by  a 
staircase,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  with  valuable 
framed  engravings,  and  other  pictures,  including  por- 
traits of  various  local  celebrities,  presented  to  the  library. 
The  apartment  in  which  the  Reference  Library  is  situated 
is  of  noble  proportions — the  books  being  ranged  on 
shelves  around  the  walls.  Every  accommodation  in  the 
shape  of  chairs,  tables,  and  so  on,  is  provided  for  the  use 
of  the  readers,  the  majority  of  whom  belong  to  the 
artisan  class.  The  number  of  volumes  belonging  to  this 
department  is  35,133.  Of  the  83,846  readers  in  1864-5, 
288  were  ladies  and  young  women  ;  6,196  belonged  to 
the  liberal  professions  ;  3,935  were  schoolboys  and 
students  ;  271  belonged  to  the  civil  and  miUtary  service ; 
the  remaining  73,156  consisting  principally  of  working 
men,  the  larger  proportion  of  whom  belonged  to  the 
cotton-manufacturing  industry.  Among  the  other  handi- 
crafts and  occupations  there  were  1,521  mechanical 
engineers,  1,510  labourers,  1,820  carpenters  and  joiners, 
2,025  mechanics,  2,035  compositors  and  printers,  1,504 
paiuters  and  decorators,  1,055  porters,  and  200  strikers 
and  hammerers.  Amongst  those  not  strictly  belonging 
to  the  artisan  class  were  8,436  clerks  and  book-keepers, 
and  11,200  traveUers  and  townsmen. 

On  the  floor  above  is  an  extensive  collection  of  blue 
books  and  parliamentary  papers.  The  lending  library 
is  situated  on  the  ground  floor,  the  apartment  being  also 
used  as  a  news-room.  The  number  of  volumes  in  the 
lending  library  and  its  branches  is  33,077.  No  charge 
whatever  is  made  for  the  loan  of  the  books,  but  the  bor- 
rower has  to  procure  the  guarantee  of  two  respectable  rate- 
payers. The  books  can  be  read  in  the  news-room,  or  taken 
home,  at  the  option  of  the  borrower.  Tales  and  light  read- 
ing stand  first  in  the  estimation  of  the  readers,  then  come 
travels,  biography,  history,  and  poetry,  foUowed  by 
natural  pliilosophy,  political  economy,  theology,  and 
science.  The  number  of  persons  holding  vouchers 
entitling  them  to  borrow  books  is  10,791.  There  are 
also  1 7  blind  readers  who  make  use  of  the  Ubrary  for  the 
blind,  the  volumes  in  which  are  printed  in  embossed 
letters.  The  number  of  visitors  to  the  news-room  ave- 
rages 827  daily. 

In  the  basement  of  the  buUding  are  lavatories  for  the 
gratuitous  use  of  artisans  returning  from  their  work  ;  no 
books  being  lent  out  to  any  one  whose  hands  are  not 
sufficiently  clean.  This  arrangement  has  conduced 
greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  workmen- 
readers. 

At  the  branch  Ubrary  in  Huhne  there  are  6,941  books, 
the  number  of  issues  being  95,687.  The  average  daUy 
attendance  at  the  news-room  was  338.  The  Ancoats 
Branch  contains  5,840  volumes,  the  number  of  issues 
being.  54,335,  the  daily  attendance  at  the  news-room 
averagmg  618.  The  Rochdale  Road  Branch  contains 
7,191  volumes,  the  number  of  issues  amounting  to  76,556, 
and  the  average  daily  attendance  in  the  news-room,  729. 
Branches  have  also  been  formed,  or  are  about  to  be  so, 
at  Chorlton-upon-Mcdlock  and  Ardwick. 
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The    Political   Results    of 
Intelligence. 


Without  any  breach  of  neutrality  on  par- 
tisan questions  of  politics,  we  may  congi-atu- 
late  working  men  on  the  political  recog- 
nition of  the  fitness  of  their  class,  to  an 
additional  share  in  the  controt  of  puhlic 
affairs,  which  the  new  Government  avow 
themselves  prepared  to  make.  The  constitu- 
tion of  this  co\intiy  is  representative.  That 
is  no  partisan  fact :  it  is  the  common  doctrine 
of  all  parties  of  the  empire.  All  persons  in 
this  country,  whether  noblemen  or  workmen, 
who  occupy  a  house  in  a  parliamentary 
borough,  the  annual  rental  of  which  is  £10, 
and  pay  rates  to  which  they  are  assessed,  are 
eligible  to  vote  in  the  election  of  Members 
of  Parliament.  Had  the  position  of  the 
working  class  since  1832,  when  this  fran- 
chise was  invented,  kept  pace  with  the  general 
increase  of  wealth,  the  suffrage  would  be 
gi-eatly  extended. 

Leading  political  economists — Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  being  the  first  and  chief— have 
drawn  attention  to  this  question,  but  it  has 
scarcely  become  even  a  policy  of  legislation 
as  yet.  Though  wages  have  increased,  cir- 
cumstances have  combined  to  increase  house 
rents  in  so  many  places,  that  a  comparatively 
Bcoall  number  of  workmen  have  been  raised 
to  the  class  of  voters.  If  working  men, 
as  a  class,  are  not  to  be  excluded  from  a 
share   in   the  representation   of  the  country 

and  both  the  great  political  parties  in  the 

State  have  admitted  this — we  think  it  is  well 
that  some  Government  has  undertaken  to 
deal  with  the  question. 

We  suppose  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  dignity  of  an  en&'anchised  citizen  is 
worth  cartng  for.  That  it  is  of  some  social 
•value  is  evident  fi'om  the  fact  that  all  who 
have  it  hold  it,  and  that  disfranchisement  is 
regarded  as  an  indignity,  and  is  always  re- 
sisted. It  being,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
political  credit  to  have  a  voice  in  shaping 
the  destiny  of  a  nation,  we  congratulate  the 
working  class  that  the  question  is  seriously 
entertained  of  including  an  additional  number 
of  them  in  the  electoral  body.     It  is  no  part 


of  our  programme  to  discuss  the  reasons  of 
such  a  step,  but  it  is  within  our  province  to 
take  notice  of  the  universal  reason  avowed 
for  taking  it.  That  reason  is,  that  the  work- 
ing class  have  so  advanced  in  intelligence,  in 
practical  good  sense,  in  respect  for  law,  in 
public  spirit,  and  interest  in  public  affairs, 
that  they  have  claims  as  substantial  as  those 
possessed  by  the  middle  class  thirty  years  ago, 
for  taking  "their  place  in  the  electoral  body. 
This  much  has  been  stated  so  often  in  Par- 
liament and  out  of  it,  both  by  members  of 
Her  IMajesty's  Ministry  and  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition,  to  use  the  parliamentary  phrase, 
that  the  conviction  of  the  fitness  of  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  people  to  discharge 
the  political  duties  of  citizens,  is  one 
of  the  new  unanimities  of  our  time.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  very  much  to  the  honour 
of  the  working  class  to  have  won  this  general 
recognition. 

The  late  Lord  Palmerston  was  so  struck  by 
the  temper  and  endurance  of  the  artisan  class 
of  the  northern  districts  of  England,  diiring 
what  was  not  inappropriately  termed  the 
Cotton  Famine,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
expressing  the  very  high  admiration  in  which 
he  held  their  political  discrimination.  Had 
they  habits  of  organisation  commensm-ate 
with  their  general  intelligence,  they  need  not 
have  waited  so  long  as  they  have  for  the 
action  of  the  Government  in  their  behalf. 
Those  who  have  no  alacrity  for  observing 
progress,  and  small  motive  for  admitting  it, 
and  less  for  giving  political  effect  to  it — so 
they  imagine — are  left  to  arrive  at  favourable 
conclusions,  and  ultimately  to  take  action 
upon  them.  Had  the  industrial  classes  the 
inspiration  of  concert,  this  would  all  be 
changed.  Whatever  poisition  they  had  a 
fitness  for  and  a  right  to,  they  would  command 
means  to  assert.  Their  wish  would  have 
public  force.  Like  a  royal  invitation,  their 
just  desire  would  assume  the  fonn  of  a  com- 
mand ;  and  what  they  now  receive  as  a  gift, 
they  would  be  able  to  assume.  In  the  name 
of  the  dignity  and  sacredness  of  Laboiir,  we 
hope  the  day  will  come  when  this  wUl  be  the 
case  ;  and  we  shall  be  proud  if  the  infiuence 
of  this  Journal  shall  contribute  to  it. 

In  the  meantime,  we  think  the  industrial 
classes  have  good  reason  to  pride  themselves 
on  the  intelligence  they  have  acquired,  and 
to  seek  to  increase  it,  and  to  avaU  themselves 
of  all  the  means  placed  at  their  disposal  to 
this  end,  seeing  that  the  amount  which  they 
already  possess  is  counted  to  their  credit  by 
statesmen,  and  considered  their  highest  quali- 
fication for  political  advancement.  If  to 
increased  general  mtelbgence— quite  m  their    ^^^  enamel  would  not  come.      His   neighbours 


Palissy  the  potter,  although  he  was  a  Frenchman. 
All  pm-suits  are  sacred  which  ai-e  honest ;  all 
countries  are  one  which  give  birth  to  genius. 

Bernard  Palissy  was  a  true  child  of  poverty 
and  misfortune.  After  lie  achieved  distinction  it 
was  surmised  that  his  father  might  have  been  a 
petty  nolile;  but  Bernard  lived  so  long  amid 
poverty  and  suffering,  that  it  must  have  been  his 
native  element,  or  he  would  have  escaped  from  it 
when  in  his  power.  In  our  day  a  gentleman  will 
pass  one  night  as  a  "casual"  in  a  workhouse; 
Palissy  passed  half  liis  life  as  a  "casual,"  and 
was  reviled  as  well  as  staived. 

Ho  was  born  about  1509,  in  the  province  of 
Perigord,  in  France — in  the  dark  and  evil  days  of 
that  land.  He  was  taught  the  trade  of  a  glass 
painter,  and  worker  generally  in  painted  glass. 
He  travelled  in  his  youth  in  Lower  Gei'many,  and 
having  some  knowledge  of  geometry,  he  subsisted 
himself  by  making  maps  of  landed  property  and 
planning  gardens,  and  anon  by  glass  painting 
— his  usual  calling  or  pursuit.  Ho  settled  at  last 
at  Saintes,  the  petty  capital  of  Saiutonge,  where 
he  maiTied  when  about  twenty-nine  years  of  age. 
Here  occiuTod  the  event  that  determined  the  bent 
of  his  genius,  and  the  fortunes  of  his  noble  but 
unhappy  life.  He  was  shown  an  elegant  cup  of 
ItaUan  manufacture.  It  was  a  mere  earthern 
cup,  but  turned  and  enamelled  with  bo  much 
beauty,  that  Palissy  was  taken  captive  by  its 
gi'aoe.  He  felt  within  himself  a  taste  for  the 
be.T,utiful.  He  knew  that  be  could  produce  grace- 
ful forms,  and  his  whole  life  was  from  that  hour 
devoted  to  the  attempt. 

Enamelled  cups  were  made  in  Italy,  but  in 
those  days  glazed  ijottery  was  unknown  in  France, 
and  Palissy  began  to  discover  the  secret  for  him- 
self. It  was  as  though  a  man  in  these  days 
should  sit  down  in  privacy  and  attempt  to  dis- 
cover Euclid  over  again.  Palissy  took  glass  and 
earth,  and  all  sorts  of  chemicals  he  could  get  at, 
and  bought  aU  sorts  of  pots  he  coidd  afford,  and 
bm'nt  them,  and  mixed  them,  year  after  year, 
without  success.  He  buUt  aU  sorts  of  humble 
furnaces — he  exhausted  his  resources — all  in  vain. 
He  had  recourse  to  the  fiu-naces  of  a  glass-house. 
At  one  time  he  put  in  the  furnaces  as  many  as 
300  different  compounds,  all  separately  mixed 
and  marked,  and  only  one  turned  out  with  a  sort 
of  glaze  upon  it,  which  the  curious  potter  could 
neither  reproduce  nor  improve. 

His  family  grew,  and  many  sickened  and  died. 
Pottery  was,  no  doubt,  fatal  to  them,  poor  things ! 
He  fell  into  debt.  His  wife  reproached  him,  and 
no  wonder.  StUl  he  lingered  over  his  obstinate 
crucible.  He  buUt  himself  new  fmmaces.  He  sat 
before  them  night  and  day.  He  fed  the  fhes 
incessantly  as  they  required  to  be  constantly  kept 
up.  For  a  month  he  never  had  his  shirt  off. 
When  his  stock  of  wood  was  all  gone,  he  tore  up 
the  palings  around  lus  house.  When  they  were 
burnt,  he  broke  up  his  tables  and  chahs.  When 
these  were  consumed,  he  wi-enched  up  the  planks 
that  formed  the  flooring  of  his  cottage.  No 
wonder  that  Madame  Palissy  got  out  of  temper. 
All  PaUssy's  efforts  would  not  do.  The  requh'ed 
heat  could  not  be  raised  in  the  fm'uaces.  The 
compounds  failed,  the   chemicals  proved  false — 


power  to  acquire — they  add  the  rare,  the  in- 
valuable, but  almost  unknown  art  of  associa- 
tion, which  so  many  suppose  themselves  to 
rmderstand,  and  so  few  display,  the  future  of 
the  industrial  class  may  be,  in  all  honourable 
respects,  whatever  they  please  to  make  it. 


Men  who  have  Risen  from  the 
Ranks. 

IV.— BEENARD  PALISSY. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  it  does  not  matter  to 
a  working  man  where  his  brother  was  born.  A  true 
workman  is  not  hmited  to  national  sympathies : 
he  has  more  than  a  mere  geographical  respect  for 
the  genius  which  adorns  his  order— the  perse- 
verance which  exalts  it.  ExceUenoe  is  of  every 
clime,  and  the  imiversal  attribute  of  thought. 
AVe  took  Abraham  Lincoln  for  a  subject  of  these 
biographical  studies,  because  he  was  the  first 
working  man  who  ever  rose  to  a  throne  without 
bloodshed,   or  lost  it  without   a  crime;  we  took 


thought  him  mad — and,  indeed,  he  was  not  far 
from  it.  •  The  cups  and  jugs  he  had  modeUed  were 
of  exquisite  beauty,  and  the  people  who  saw  them 
would  have  bought  them  for  theh  beauty's  sake ; 
but  because  they  were  not  enamelled,  ho  thought 
it  a  humiliation  to  sell  his  failures,  and  he  broke 
them  all. 

Poor  Palissy  became  as  thin  as  Don  Quixote. 
His  legs  were  so  shrunken  that  his  stockings  coiild 
not  be  kept  up  with  garters.  His  arms  resembled 
liis  modeUing  sticks.  There  were  art  and  grace  in 
his  brain,  but  none  in  his  personal  appearance. 
His  neighbours  treated  him  as  crazy,  and  he  held 
down  his  head  in  the  streets  like  a  guUty 
thing.  At  length,  after  sixteen  yeai-s  of  suf- 
fering and  perseverance,  he  succeeded,  and 
produced  those  wonderful  specimens  of  graceful 
enamel  which  made  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  great 
potter,  and  famous  for  ever.  His  family  enjoyed 
their  much-needed  competence.  He  had  for 
patrons  the  Duke  de  Montmorenei  (High  Con- 
stable of  France),  the  Count  of  Marennes,  the 
Baron  de  Jarnac,  the  Governor  of  Eochelle,  the 
Coimt  de  KocMoucault,  and  Queen  Catherine'  de 
Medicis.  Palissy  removed  to  Paris,  and  for  years 
lived  at  the  TuUeries,  where  very  lately,  hardly 


George  Stephenson,  because  he  was  the  first  pit. 

man  who  ever  had  a  statue ;   we  took  Ebenezer    a  year  ago,  some  of  his  furnaces  were  discovered, 

Elliott,  althoush  he  was  a  poet;   and  we  take  1  built  up  in  a  wall,  if  we  remember  rightly. 
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In  the  days  wlien  the  famous  "  worker  in  earth," 
83  he  modestly  termed  himself,  lived  in  Paris,  he 
saw  heretics  come  to  miserable  ends.  Francis  I. 
himself  presided  over  the  mm-der  of  sir,  who  were 
bound  upon  a  huge  wheel  made  to  revolve  over  a 
fire,  through  which  the  victims  passed,  and  were 
afterwards  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and  made  to  de- 
scend, imtU  repeated  scorchings  burnt  the  cords 
which  bound  them,  and  they  tum- 
bled headlong  into  the  fiery  torture. 
In  one  place,  in  those  evil  days,  a 
beautiful  girl  was  kUled  naked, 
that  vQe  eyes  might  contemplate 
the  paling  of  the  skin,  and  the 
whole  sudden  change  from  beauty 
to  the  ghastliness  of  death.  Pa- 
lissy  was  then  aged,  but  the  brave 
old  potter  adopted  and  stood  by  the 
Protestant  religion.  His  workshops 
were  gutted  by  a  bigoted  rabble.  He 
was  thrown  into  the  prison  of  Bor- 
deaux. Only  his  powerful  Catholic 
friends,  who  loved  his  art,  saved  him 
from  a  cruel  death. 

He  afterwards  returned  to  Saintes, 
built  new  workshops,  and  pursued 
his  favourite  work.  The  dread 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  oc- 
curred, and,  after  many  changes 
and  dangers,  PaKssy  returned  to 
Paris,  there  actually  held  lectures 
and  discussions,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  terror  of  the  times,  made 
no  secret  of  his  religious  opinions. 
He  was  thrown  into  the  BastUle. 
Prance  had  no  second  Palissy,  and 
the  fear  that  his  death  would  in- 
volve the  extinction  of  an  orna- 
mental art,  saved  his  life.  Henry 
HI.,  who  then  reigned,  used,  all 
starched  and  frilled  (after  his  fan- 
tastic manner),  to  visit  the  BastUle ;  and  one  day 
he  held  with  Palisey,  who  was  then  seventy-nine 
years  old,  this  discourse : — 

"  My  good  man,"  said  the  King,  "  you  have 
been  forty-five  years  in  the  service  of  the  Queen, 
my  mother,  or  in  mine,  and  we  have  suffered  you 
to  live  in  yoiu*  own  religion  amidst  all  the  execu- 
tions and  massacres.  Now, 
however,  I  am  so  pressed 
by  the  Guise  party  (the 
Catholics),  and  my  own 
people,  that  I  have  been 
compelled,  in  spite  of  my- 
self, to  imprison  yoxi,  and 
the  two  yoiing  women  with 
you.  They  are  to  be  burnt 
to-morrow,  and  you  also, 
if  you  wiU  not  be  con- 
verted." 

"  Sire,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "  you  have  said  seve- 
ral times  that  you  feel  pity 
for  me;  but  it  is  I  who 
feel  pity  for  you,  who  have 
said,  '  I  am  compelled.' 
That  is  not  speaking  like 
a  king.  These  girls  and 
I,  who  have  part  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven — we 
will  teach  you  to  talk 
royally.  The  Guisarts,  all 
your  people,  and  yourself, 
cannot  compel  a  potter  to 
bow  down  to  images  of 
clay."  The  great  potter 
had  all  the  courage  and 
dignity  of  genius;  this  was 
the  right  kingly  speech. 

The    poor     gii'ls    were 
burnt   a   few  months  later,  and,  as  Mr.  Henry 
Morley,  who  has  written  a  valuable  life  of  Palissy, 
records,   the    same   year   the   heroic  Worker   in 
Earth,  Bernard  Palissy,  died  in  the  Bastille. 


Art  Designs 


FOR  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

DESION   FOB  A   TABLE. 

In  former  days  the  carpenter  loved  to  cover  his 
work  with  ornamental  designs.  If  he  undertook 
to  make  a  table,  he  was  not  content  to  mcrclj  place 


Letter-Carriers'  Grievances. 


TABLE.      DESIGNED  BY  VBEDM  IN        HFTl  I    TH  CENTCTRT, 

a  slab  of  wood  upon  four  sticks.  He  desired  some- 
thing more — to  produce  an  article  which  should 
be  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  If  he  could  not 
produce  the  proper  design,  he  would  have  recourse 
to  a  painter  or  an  architect;  for  in  those  days  it 
was  not  thought  beyond  the  province  of  what  is 
termed  "high  art,"  to  stoop  to  the  composition 


1 


FiREPEOOF  Paint. — 1  lb.  best  blacklead,  1  lb.  of  fine 
gilders'  whiting,  and  ^Ib.  of  Quarternian's  patent  dryer 
— the  whole  ground  together  finely  with  linseed  oil,  and 
then  thinned  for  use  with  linseed  oU  alone,  and  applied 
like  other  paints.  Wood  thus  covered  will  not  take  fire 
from  sparks. 

Origin  op  the  Peach. — The  peach  was  originally  a 
poisonons  almond.  Its'  fle.sby  parts  were  used  to  poison 
arrows,  and  for  this  purpose  introduced  into  Persia. 
The  transplantations  au^  cultivation,  however,  not  only 
removed  its  poisonous  qualities,  but  prodwed  the  deli- 
cious fruit  that  we  now  "■flay  •*' 


TABLK      DESIGNED  BT  VREDIIAN. 

of  designs  for  the  commonest  objects  of  every- 
day use.  The  tables  represented  in  oxu-  illustra- 
tions were  designed  by  Joannes  Vredman,sui-named 
Vriese,  signifying  native  of  Friesland,  who  flourished 
about  the  eai-lier  part  of  the  sixteenth  centmy. 
Vredman  was  a  poet,  painter,  scvdptor,  and  archi- 
tect, and  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  artists  of  his 
epoch.  The  general  character  of  the  tables  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  massive  style  of  art  prevalent  at 
the  period,  and  afibrds  many  suggestions  of  which  a 
skilful  designer  or  art- workman  might  avail  himself. 


Our  Steam  Marine. — There  are  now  twenty-three 
steam-packet  companies  in  this  country,  who  own  about 
370  steamers,  the  tonnage  of  which  is  660,000,  the 
horse  power  110,000,  and  the  value  between  £30,000,000 
and  £40,000,000  sterhng. 


Havino  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  con- 
dition and  movements  of  the  "  working  men " 
belonging  to  that  important  section  of  the  public 
service,  the  Post  OfEco,  diuing  the  last  quarter  of 
a  contui-y,  wo  have  been  frequently  struck  with 
the  constantly-reciu'ring  symptoms 
of  dissatisfaction  which  has  from 
time  to  time  been  manifested 
amongst  so  useful  a  body.  Just  at 
the  present  time  we  have  a  case  in 
point.  The  eniployes — sorters,  let- 
ter-carriers, and  stampers  —  have 
again  memorialised  the  Postmaster- 
General,  luidor  certain  circum- 
stances, for  an  increase  of  pay. 

At   one  time,  so  dissimilar  were 
the  duties  of  the  "  working   men  " 
in  the  Post  OfSce— so  separated  by 
the  distinctions  of  class -rank,  and 
so  little  were  they  regarded  in  re- 
lation  to    the  duty  itself,  that  he 
who  wore  the   garb   of   the  letter- 
carrier —  though    dressed    in    the 
Eoyal  uniform — was  not'  even  re- 
cognised  as   an   "officer"   of    the 
depai-tmeut.     Nor  could  such  a  one 
hope  to  attain    to   any  promotion 
out  of   his  particular  class.       The 
weekly  wage  of  such  men  for  their 
labom-   was  ridiculously  small,   the 
consequence  being  that  the  servant 
of  the   Post  Office — recog-nised   as 
such  out  of   doors — was  compelled 
to     become    dependent    upon    the 
liberality  of  the  public.     Tliis  state 
of  things,  however,  has,  in  these  in- 
stances, through  the  determination 
of  the  men  themselves,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, passed  away.     These  "  subordinate  "  officers 
are  now  recognised  within  the  Office  as  belonging 
to  the  establishment ;  the  patronage  of  appoint- 
ment is  abolished ;  transfer  from  class  to  class,  and 
from  one  office  to  another,  is  permitted;  and  greater 
opportimities  of  obtaining  "  a  rise "  are  afforded 
to  the  members  of  the  "  minor "  depai'tmcnt. 

StOl,   there    are   griev- 
ances remaining;    and  of 
these  it  is  our  intention  to 
point    out    a    few.      The 
first  of  these  arises  front 
the  singular  mode  in  wliich 
what  is  termed  "  classifica- 
tion" is  carried  out.     Offi- 
cially, this  removal  from 
class  to  class,  or  from  one 
kind  of  duty  to  another, 
is  styled  "  promotion."  In 
many   instances  it  is  not 
SO;  indeed,  frequently  it 
proves  to  be  a  change  for 
the  worse,  as  many  of  the 
men — whether    letter-car- 
riers,   stampers,     sorters, 
and  even  inspectors  of  the 
minor   degree — who   have 
tried  it  can  testify,  having 
proved  it  to  be  a  fallacy, 
both  in  pay  and  prospect. 
"  Merit,"    it   is   said,  "  is 
one  of  the  chief  grounds 
of  promotion  in  the  Post 
Office."     If  this  so-called 
"  merit  "   consists  in   the 
mere  capacity  of  the  officer 
to  perform  certain  duties 
— and,  in  fact,  it  is  so  con- 
sidered— then,   indeed,    a 
man'may  "  catch  the  eye  "  of  his  superior  officer ; 
but  how  has  it  happened  that  "length  of  ser- 
vice "  has  so  often  been  entu-ely  overlooked  in  such 
cases  ?     The  present  wages  scale  of  the  depaa't- 
ment,  taken  with  the  roll  of  the  men,  and  con- 
sidered jointly  with  then-  several  original  appoint- 
ments,  unmistakably   proves    the    truth   of    our 
assertion,   and    scores  of  the   men   now  in   the 
service  would   testify  to   its   accuracy.      In  the 
so-called  "  minor  office  "  this  is  felt  to  be,  as  it 
vmquestionably  is,  a  great  grievance. 

The  time  on  duty  occupied  by  these  men,  too, 
is  much  more  considerable  than  many  imagine. 
The  duties  are  multiform.  Tears  gone  by  each 
man  had  a  specific  duty  to  perform;  now,  no 
doubt  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  increase 
of  correspondence,  and  its  almost  constant  aiTival 
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iind  dispatch,  notwitlistanding  the  great  acces- 
sion of  numbers  of  officers  in  the  circalation  de- 
partment, such  duties  are  so  massed  together, 
tliat  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  describe  the  par- 
ticular duty  of  any  one  of  these  "  working  men." 
The  principle  adopted  is,  that  when  a  candidate 
receives  an  appointment  as  sorter,  stamper,  or 
letter-carrier  (though  by  far  the  largest  number 
are  originally  appointed  as  letter-carriers),  he  is 
expected  to  make  himself  "  generally  usefid,"  as 
we  have  it  in  homely  plu-ase.  Hence  it  will  be 
seen,  that  if  a  letter-carrier  be  off  delivery  and 
collecting  duties  out  of  doors,  work  is  imme- 
diately found  for  him  in  the  sorting-offices  inside 
the  dispatching-ofiice,  where  he  has  at  once  to 
"  tm-n  to"  and  assist  in  "  getting  out"  the  con- 
stantly-received correspondence  for  the  next 
"turn;"  so  that  his  distinctive  character  as  a 
mere  "  can-ier  of  letters "  is  lost,  he  being  thus 
called  upon  to  give  his  aid,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  take  charge  of  the  duty  of  other  offi- 
cers higher  in  rank  and  pay  than  himself,  and 
who  ofiScially,  as  a  matter  of  position,  receive  a 
greater  amount  of  consideration  than  himself. 
In  conseqiience,  he  becomes  dissatisfied  with  the 
inequality  engffladered  by  the  system;  and,  ere 
long,  magnifies  it  into  a  real  grievance,  of  which 
he  considers  himself,  not  unjustly,  entitled  to  com- 
l)lain.  Here  is  an  instance :  A  letter-can-ier  has, 
in  most  cases,  three  "  deliveries  "  and  three  "  col- 
lections" of  letters  daily.  His  morning  attend- 
ance at  the  office  is  at  a  very  early  horn- — say, 
from  five  to  six  o'clock — with  but  few  intervals  of 
rest  during  the  day.  His  deliveries  and  collec- 
tions at  night,  after  sorting,  &c.,  between  times, 
take  place  after  eight  p.m.,  and  frequently  are 
not  finished  before  half-past  ten,  without  any 
allowance  in  the  shape  of  "  extra  duty  "  money, 
which  at  one  time  was  the  custom.  This,  then, 
and  the  work  foreign  to  his  vocation  as  a  letter- 
earner,  constitute  the  "  grievance." 

Next,  as  to  the  payment  for  the  services  ren- 
dered. Against  the  rates  of  the  last  scale  of  wages 
authorised  by  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and 
signed  by  the  Controller,  "as  a  permanent  ar- 
rangement for  the  minor  establishments  of  the 
Post  OiHce,"  we  have  not  heard  any  complaints  ; 
hut,  though  the  rates  themselves  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  men,  and  show  well  on  p.aper,  they 
are  calculated  to  mislead  those  who  do  not  luider- 
stand  tlieir  application,  and  seriously  to  affect 
the  interests  of  those  who  are  most  concerned  in 
them.  The  following  is  the  scale: — "189  sorters, 
with  wages,  rising  by  Is.  per  week,  from  403.  to 
uOs.  a  week;  400  ditto,  from  23s.  to  283.;  100 
stann^ors,  from  28s.  to  353.;  200  ditto,  21s.  to  27s.; 
330  letter-carriers,  from  2Gs.  to  30s.;  670  ditto, 
fiom  20s.  to  25s.;  and  100  supplementary  letter- 
carriers,  with  18s.  per  week  wages."  Now,  let 
any  one  of  these  men  ask  himself  the  question — 
"  How  long  is  it  likely  to  be  before  I  can  rise,  at 
an  increase  of  wages  of  Is.  per  week  per  annum, 
from  20s.  to  30s.  ?  Of  course  it  will  be  ten  years  ; 
whilst,  if  the  classification  system  is  not  fairly 
carried  out,  seeing  that  there  are  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  my  brother  letter-carriers  before  me, 
it  may  be  a  much  longer  time,  .as  it  has  been  in 
several  instances."  This  is  a  serious  and  painful 
question,  constituting  another  grievance,  and  one 
made  doubly  poignant  by  the  apparent  fairness 
of  the  scale,  heightened  by  the  stern  reality  of  its 
deceptiveness. 

But  to  this  document  the  Controller,  in  com- 
municating the  above  decisisu  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  the  men,  has  appended  a  "  re-  • 
minder"  to  the  effisct  that  "the  benefit  of  then' 
places  (the  letter-carriers'  especially)  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  bare  wages."  These  benefits, 
as  enumerated,  are — "  pensions  granted  on  retire- 
ment; the  fair  chance  of  rising  to  the  several 
classes  above  them;  their  fortnight's  holiday  on 
f uU  pay ;  medical  advice  and  medicines  gratis ; 
uniform  clothing;  gratuities  at  Christmas,"  &c. 
Tlie  adjutages  of  the  most  part  of  the  above  ai-e 
self  evident;  but  the  permitted  tax  upon  the 
public  in  the  shape  of  "  Clu-istmas  gratuities  "  is 
not  worthy  of  the  public  service.  Its  collection, 
though  profitable  to  some  of  the  men,  is  distaste- 
fid  to  the  whole  of  them.  It,  moreover,  gives 
rise  to  much  internal  bickering  amongst  the  men 
themselves ;  it  is  an  unjustifiable  tax ;  and  for 
many  reasons  ought  to  be  immediately  and  for 
ever  abolished,  the  recipients  being  didy  rewarded 
for  their  official  duty  by  moneys  derived  directly 
from  the  Post  Office  exchequer,  and  not  from  any 
private  soui'ces  whatever.  Had  we  space,  we 
could  point  out  many  evils,  and  not  a  few  mis- 


conceptions, as  to  what  is  called,  by  the  official 
notice  above  given,  the  "  money  value "  of  the 
"benefits"  alluded  to;  but  we  are  reluctantly 
compelled  to  forbear. 

At  length  we  have  reached  the  "  Memorial 
of  the  men,  and  his  lordship,  the  Postmaster- 
General's  reply  in  relation  to  their  request 
for  more  pay  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
price  of  provisions,  and  the  high  chai-ges  for 
house  and  room-rent."  The  prayer  appeared  to 
be  reasonable  enough,  but  the  answer  is  very 
unsatisfactory  to  the  men.  His  lordship's  reply 
was :  "  I  think  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it 
can  be  established  that  the  cost  of  provisions, 
and  other  articles  of  necessary  consumption, 
has  increased  of  late  years,  with,  perhaps,  the 
exception  of  butchers'  meat,  at  the  present 
moment.  Bread,  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  other 
groceries,  and  many  articles  from  which  Excise 
and  Customs  duties  have  been  removed,  can  be 
obtained  even  at  a  lower  rate.  I  do  not  think, 
therefore,  there  are  just  grounds  for  asserting  that 
the  cost  of  living  has  materially  increased,  and  I 
am  not  iirejiared  to  entertain  this  application.  It 
is  probable  that  house  rent  is  higher,  and  I  shp.ll 
1)3  glad  to  find  that  the  railway  companies  ai-e 
disposed  to  give  the  pr02)0sed  accommodation  of 
early  trains,  which  will  tend  to  remove  the  ground 
of  complamt.  I  therefore  entirely  approve  the 
piroposed  arrangements,  which  on  evei-y  account 
are  desirable,  and  will,  I  hope,  prove  advantageous 
to  the  officers  of  this  department."  Being  present 
at  the  meeting  on  the  Saturday  night  when  the 
reply  of  liis  lordship  was  read,  we  were  struck 
with  the  almost  silent,  but  unmistakable  marks  of 
derision  with  which  it  was  received  by  the  numerous 
body  of  men  connected  with  the  "  minor  depai't- 
meut,"  who  assembled  to  hear  it  read  by  the 
secretary  to  the  deputation  appointed  by  them. 
No  wonder  that  they  subsequently  selected 
seventeen  other  men  from  their  united  body  to 
prepare  another  memorial,  and  generally  to  act 
as  watchmen  over  their  iiiterests.  Granting, 
however,  that  groceries  may  be  obtained  at  a  low 
cost,  and  even  admitting,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  reductions  in  "  Excise  and  Cus- 
toms duties"  are  equivalent  to  the  enormous 
increase  in  the  prices  of  "  butchers'  meat,"  wo 
cannot  yet  perceive  how  the  cheap  tr,ains  are 
likely  "  to  prove  advantageous  to  the  officers 
employed  in  the  department,"  the  more  especially 
if  they  have  to  pay  out  of  their  own  pockets  for 
the  accommodation.  As  to  the  ijrobability  of 
their  obtaining  house  and  room  rent  cheaper  in 
the  subui-bs  of  the  metropolis  when  such  transit  ac- 
commodation is  provided,  we  regard  it  as  extremely 
unlikely,  and  indeed  of  a  very  doubtful  character, 
inasmuch,  as  the  greater  the  facilities  furnished 
by  the  directors  for  the  conveyance  of  such  classes 
of  passengers  at  cheap  fares,  and  by  early  and 
late  trains,  the  greater  will  be  the  demand  for 
house  and  room  lodgment,  and  the  higher  the 
charges  in  the  shape  of  rentals  must  necessarily 
become. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  when  the  rail- 
way cheap  train?  become  so  general  as  to  "prove 
advantageous  to  the  officers  of  the  department" — 
as  the  Postmaster-General  appears  to  anticipate 
so  far  as  to  "  hope  "  they  may  be — that  at  least 
the  weekly  expenses  of  the  travelling  to  and  from 
"  duty "  wOl  be  allowed  to  them  by  the  Office,  or 
we  shall  have  another  "  grievance  "  to  add  to  our 
catalogue,  ah-eady  too  far  extended  to  augur  wcU 
for  the  quiet  of  so  excellent  and  usefid  a  branch 
of  the  public  service. 

No  class  of  public  servants  deserve  more  liberal 
treatment  than  the  letter-carriers.  Their  duties 
are  most  arduous,  and  the  value  of  their  dili- 
gence and  trustworthiness  is  certainly  more  im- 
mediately apparent  to  the  public  than  that  of  any 
other  officials.  If  the  Postmaster-General  believes 
that  the  railway  companies  are  willing  to  run 
early  trains  at  low  fares,  he  might  make,  on  the 
pai-t  of  the  Government,  such  arrangements  for 
the  benefit  and  convenience  of  the  men  as,  in  all 
probability,  they  would  be  unable  to  make  them- 
selves. As  railway  companies  give  no  dh-eci  com- 
pensation for  displacing  poor  people,  they  should 
be  bound  to  give  a  return  in  another  way. 


We  all  have  our  wants,  in  whatever  station  of  life  we 
be.  TJlie  rich,  in  many  cases,  want  sympathy  for  the 
Indigent ;  the  physici.in,  patients  to  swallow  his  pills ; 
the  mechanie,  plenty  of  work,  good  spirits  to  do  it,  and 
prompt  pay  wb^n  it  is  done ;  and  it  is  whispered  that 
some  young  ladies  want  sweetliearts — we  tbink  this  may 
be  a  mistake ;  if  it  is,  we  will  be  happy  to  correct  it. 


T/te  Temperance  Question  : 

ITS   ECONOMIC   ASPECTS.* 

The  science  of  political  economy,  which  treats  of 
the  Eoui'ces  and  conditions  of  national  wealth, 
has  excited,  and  is  still  exercising,  great  influence 
over  the  educated  and  nding  classes.  No  longer 
confined  to  the  closets  of  philosophers,  it  carries  its 
lessons  into  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  and  infuses 
its  spirit  into  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  But  it 
has  been  made  a  subject  of  complaint,  that 
neither  professors  of  political  economy,  nor  its 
disciples  in  the  political  world,  have  taken  a 
sufficiently  careful  view  of  the  Temperance  ques- 
tion in  its  relations  to  their  favourite  science. 
Many  years  ago — in  the  December  of  1844 — Earl 
Eussell  stated,  in  Exeter  Hall,  "  I  am  convinced 
there  is  no  cause  more  likely  to  elevate  the  people 
in  every  respect,  whether  as  regards  religion  or 
political  opinions,  or  as  regards  literary  and  moral 
culture,  than  this  great  question  of  Temperance." 
And  from  the  pen  of  Eichard  Cobden,  nine  years 
later,  di-opped  the  weighty  words,  "  Every  day's 
experience  tends  more  and  more  to  confirm  me  iu 
my  opinion  that  the  Temperance  cause  lies  at  the 
foimdation  of  all  social  and  political  refonn." 
How  the  Temperance  question  stands  related  to 
political  economy  can  only  be  adequately  appre- 
hended by  regarding  it  first,  as  the  direct  antago- 
nist of  the  national  intemperance ;  and,  secondly, 
as  seeking  to  put  an  end  to  the  use  and  manu- 
facture of  intoxicating  liquors.  If  we  can  learn 
how  the  national  economy  in  its  most  comprehen- 
sive sense  is  .affected  by  intemperance  generally, 
and  by  the  production  of  intoxicating  liquors 
specifically,  the  bearings  of  the  Temperance 
question  on  that  econoiny  wUl  bo  readily  per- 
ceived. 

Fust,  then,  as  to  intemperance.  The  un- 
doubted effect  of  this  vice  in  it3  several  develop- 
ments, whether  grosser  or  more  refined,  is 
injurious  to  all  the  economic  interests  of  society. 
By  the  accidents  and  catastrophes  it  occasions, 
frequently  involving  enormous  losses  of  property, 
it  destroys  many  valuable  fruits  of  labour.  It 
hurries  to  a  prematiu'e  grave  every  year  thousands 
of  the  producers  of  wealth,  besides  indirectly  aid- 
ing to  bring  about  the  untimely  decease  of  num- 
berless infants  and  sober  adults.  It  lays  upon  a 
sick  bed  myi-iads  of  workers,  and  not  only  de- 
prives society  of  their  skUl,  but  too  often  casts 
them  helpless  upon  their  friends  or  public  charity. 
It  creates  periodical  indisposition  to  labour  in 
large  sections  of  many  trades,  and  an  almost 
chi'onic  inability  for  work  in  not  a  few.  It  raises 
the  pauper  list  tlu'eo-fourths,  or  75  per  cent.,  and 
the  crime  list  one-li,alf  at  least,  or  50  per  eent. ; 
and  imjioses  upon  the  community  all  the  costs  of 
this  pauperism  and  crime — some  of  these  costs 
being  leg.al,  and  others  extra-legal.  It  also  leads 
to  great  waste  in  the  use  of  private  property,  to 
bankruptcies,  and  also  to  quarrels,  by  all  of  which 
the  conservation  and  multiplication  of  wealth  are 
considerably  hindered.  The  Parliamentary  Select 
Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Buckingham  was  chair- 
man in  1834,  estimated  the  annual  loss  to  the 
country,  from  time  and  labour  wasted  in  this 
vice,  at  not  less  th.an  fifty  millions  per  annum. 
The  effect  upon  commercial  affairs  is  often  disas- 
trous. Large  orders  are  frequently  unable  to  be 
executed  with  promptitude,  because  the  men  are 
"on  the  di-iuk;"  and  iu  some  establishments  the 
tippling  of  a  few  men  is  sufficient  to  delay  the 
completion  of  valuable  contracts.  Employers  are 
known  to  complain  of  being  heavy  losers  by  this 
dissipation,  while  the  men  and  their  families  suffer 
relatively  stiU  more.  The  whole  inland  trade 
of  the  nation,  iu  short,  is  depressed  by  this 
vicious  conduct ;  for  what  is  lost  in  wages  to  the 
workers  is  lost  in  custom  to  the  retail  traders, 
and  tlirough  them  to  the  wholesale  manufacturers 
and  merchants.  Nor  does  the  economic  sacrifice 
end  here.  The  counti'y  loses  the  benefit  of  any 
inventions  that  might  proceed  from  the  ingenuity 
of  sober  operatives,  and  all  that  accession  of 
capital  and  its  productive  employment  which  an 
investment  of  their  surplus  wages  would  ensm-e. 
Commercial  co-operation  among  the  industrial 
classes  is  a  very  interesting  sign  of  the  times,  and 
siace  1844  it  has  rapidly  tlu-iven;  but  all  the 
capital  so  applied  is  a  mere  fraction  compared 
with  that  which  is  annually  expended  iu  "  adding 
drunkenness  to  thirst."  Were  intemperance  to 
disappear,   the  moral  ton^   and    intelligence   of 
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society  would  be  strikingly  improved,  and  this 
improvement  would  in  its  turn  react  on  oiu- 
social  ecoiiomj',  and  would  assist  very  powerfully 
in  the  prevention  of  strikes,  and  in  putting  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labom-  on  a  footing  op- 
posed to  the  feuds  between  them  that  from  time 
to  time  now  grievously  trouble  and  perplex  our 
social  system.  The  progress  of  oiu-  country  m 
wealth  is  unquestionably  very  remarkable,  but  it 
ought  not  to  make  us  insensible  of  great  cb'aw- 
backs,  or  of  the  uniatisfaotoi-y  influence  of  this 
progress  on  the  condition  of  the  working  millions, 
or  of  the  co-existence  with  om-  enormous  wealth 
of  a  poverty  and  positive  destitution  that  cast  a 
sickly  hue  over  all  this  golden  glory.  Intem- 
perance accounts  for  a  large  proportion  of  what 
is  low  and  lowering  in  oiu'  economic  state ;  and  at 
its  door  may  be  laid  a  loss  of  wealtli,  year  by 
year,  that,  if  told  in  coin,  would  not  fall  short  of 
a  hundred  millions  sterling. 

Most  i3Crsons  admit  this  to  bo  true — and  how 
it  can  be  denied  by  a  reflecting  mind  is  difiicult 
to  imagine — and  some  advocates  of  temperance 
are  content  to  stop  here,  alleging  that  as  their 
plan,  if  universally  adopted,  would  prove  as  great 
an  economic  blessing  as  intemperance  has  proved 
a  curse,  their  case  is  luianswerably  strong.  But 
other  advocates — and  among  them  the  most  able 
and  i^hilosoiahic — carry  the  argument  still  further. 
They  affirm  that,  were  no  intoxication  known,  and 
intemperance  a  memory  of  the  darker  past,  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  intoxicating  liquors  would 
still  be  a  gi-ave  economic  blunder.  AVTiether  they 
reason  correctly,  the  reader  must  judge.  Starting 
from  the  point  (noticed  in  page  3)  that  inebri- 
ating liquors  contain  little  nutriment,  and  that 
their  alcoholic  nature  renders  them  injurious 
rather  than  usefrd  or  innocuous,  they  argue  that 
the  destruction  of  grain  in  theii'  manufacture  is  a 
violation  of  economic  law.  About  fifty  millions 
of  bushels  of  corn  are  yearly  employed  in  British 
distilling  and  brewing,  and  it  is  calcidated  that 
from  this  corn,  or  the  land  that  grows  it,  the 
bread  supply  of  two  millions  of  jiersons  could  bo 
provided.  The  authority  of  Paley  has  been  quoted 
in  support  of  the  opinion  that  distillation  from 
bread-corn  is  commercially  a  crime.  If,  however, 
the  corn  used  in  making  intoxicating  liquors  is 
wasted,  nothing  less  can  be  said  of  the  money 
paid  ia  tlieir  purchase;  and  this  seems  to  have 
been  once  the  conclusion  of  the  Times  newspaper, 
when  it  affirmed,  "  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  sjiirit- 
drinking,  that  money  spent  upon  it  is,  at  the  best, 
tlrrown  away,  and  in  general  far  worse  than  thrown 
away.  It  neither  supiilies  the  natm-al  wants  of  man, 
nor  offers  an  adequate  substitute  for  them.  ...  A 
great  portion  of  the  harvest  of  many  countries  is 
applied  to  a  purpose  compared  with  wliich  it 
"woidd  have  been  better  that  the  com  had  never 
grown,  or  that  it  had  been  mildewed  in  the  ear. 
No  way  so  rapid  to  increase  the  Ti'calth  of  nations 
and  the  morality  of  society  could  bo  devised  as 
the  utter  annUiilation  of  the  manufacture  of 
ardent  spirits,  constituting  as  they  do  an  infinite 
waste  and  an  unmixed  evil."  In  the  retail  piu'- 
chase  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  British  people 
expend  from  seventy  to  eighty  millions  a  year, 
and  from  an  economical  stand-point — considering 
to  what  other  purposes  this  money  coiild  be  wisely 
applied — such  an  expenditure  is  open  to  the 
strongest  condemnation,  if  the  change  from  corn 
to  alcohol  is  a  change  from  aliment  to  none. 
This  is  worse  than  asking  for  bread  and  getting 
a  stone ;  for  the  stone  in  this  latter  case,  which 
is  no  food,  costs  several  times  the  price  of  the 
bread  which  is.  Supposing,  too,  that  there  is  a 
loss  of  the  corn,  and  a  loss  of  the  money  spent  on 
the  liquor,  other  losses  are  included  in  this  great 
economic  failure.  The  labour  used  in  producing 
the  corn  so  destroyed  is  equally  lost  in  an  economic 
sense,  and  all  the  labom-  subsequently  employed 
in  making  and  selling  intoxicating  drinks  must 
likewise  count  as  nothing  to  the  common  good. 
It  happens,  again,  that  as  enough  corn  is  not 
grown  in  England  to  feed  the  population,  large 
quantities  are  imported  from  America  and  other 
quarters  ;  but  to  render  such  importation  pro- 
fitable, corn  must  reach  a  certain  price  at  home, 
and  the  whole  of  this  additional  cost  coming  out 
■of  the  pockets  of  British  bread-buyers,  may  be 
considered  as  a  bread-tax  imposed  by  the  manu- 
factm-e  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  has  further 
been  ingeniously  urged,  that  if  the  money  now 
spent  in  drink  were  spent  on  other  articles,  a  great 
impetus  would  be  given  to  home  manufactures, 
and  the  labour-market  be  healthily  stimulated. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  value 


of  the  labour  used  in  making  intoxicating  liquors 
is  small  as  compared  with  the  value  of  labour  in 
other  trade  operations.  Of  ^£1  expended  on  drink, 
la.  only  is  reckoned  to  reach  the  workman; 
whereas,  in  ^61  expended  on  clothes,  shoes,  or 
furniture,  from  63.  to  15s.  goes  direct  to  the  work- 
man. As  an  auxiliary  consideration,  this  is  of  no 
mean  importance. 

Having  thus  presented  the  topic  of  Economy 
in  its  jjersonal,  domestic,  and  national  aspects,  as 
related  to  the  Temperance  question,  we  shall 
forbear  exliortation  or  application.  We  had 
much  rather  rest  in  the  assui-ance  that  those  who 
read  what  has  been  written,  will  know  how  to  put 
to  profitable  use  the  information  it  has  conveyed. 


Processes  of  the  Arts. 

PROCESS  FOR  SILVERINO  AND  REPAIRlNa  ARTICLES  OF 
COPPER,  BRASS,  GERMAN  SILVER,  ETC.,  WITUODT  A 
GALVANIC  BATTERr. — BY  M.    ROSSLEK. 

For  this  object  we  make  use  of  a  diluted  solution  of 
doable  cyriuide  of  potassium  and  silver,  such  as  is 
usually  employed  in  ordinary  galvanic  silvering.  Cover 
with  illis  solution  the  articles  to  be  silvered,  or  the  parts 
of  the  silvering  which  require  to  be  repaired,  and  then 
immediately  apply  a  little  zinc  filings,  liee  from  oxide, 
which  is  touched  on  with  a  pencil  or  little  brush.  The 
article  thus  treated,  or  the  points  where  the  cyanide  and 
zinc  have  been  applied,  are  immediately  covered  with  a 
coating  of  silver — light,  it  is  true,  but  durable. 

It  only  remains  to  wash  the  article  two  or  three 
tinies  in  distilled  water,  and  dry  it  carefully  with  a 
piece  of  clean  flannel.  The  zinc  filings  removed  by  the 
washings  are  collected  and  dried,  and  serve  anew  or  to 
collect  the  adherent  silver  by  treating  them  v/ith  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid,  which  leaves  the  insoluble  chloride 
of  silver. 

Articles  of  copper  or  brass,  by  simple  friction  with 
the  double  cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium,  assume  a 
white  colour ;  but  this  silvering  scarcely  possesses  the 
durability  of  that  obtained  by  the  jirocess  above  de- 
scribed, for  although  recourse  has  not  been  had  to  the 
galvanic  battery,  the  method  is  none  the  less  based  on 
the  action  of  galvanic  electricity. 

This  process  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  silvering 
of  copper  medals,  or  to  articles  of  jewellery  plated  by 
the  galvanic  process,  with  defects  in  the  coating.  It  is 
to  be  well  understood  that,  with  the  first,  all  trace  of 
o.>:ide  nuist  be  first  removed  by  means  of  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  adherence  of 
the  silver. 

By  this  process  iron  may  be  coppered  by  means  of  a 
solution  of  cyanifle  of  potassium  and  copper,  and  after- 
wards silvered  with  the  silver  solution. 

The  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  silver  solution  con- 
taining cyanide  of  potassium,  if  allowed  to  touch  wounds 
or  abrasions  of  the  skin,  exercise  a  poisonous  influence  ; 
it  is  therefore  necessary,  in  tlie  manipulations  of  this 
process,  not  to  neglect  the  precautions  prudence  suggests 
in  such  cases.  It  is  also  necessary  that  all  the  articles 
placed  in  contact  with  these  solutions  be  scraped  and 
cleaned  with  the  most  scrupulous  care. 

METHOD    OF   EENDERINO  WOOD   PLASTIC. 

This  method  consists  in  causing  diluted  hydrochloric 
acid  to  penetrate  the  cells  or  pores  of  the  wood,  under  a 
pressure  of  about  two  atmospheres.  This  impregna- 
tion requires  to  be  continued  a  long  time,  varying,  how- 
ever, with  the  nature  of  the  wood.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  previously  deprive  the  wood  of  its  bark,  and  by  means 
of  an  arrangement  easily  imagined,  the  liquid  penetrates 
at  one  extremity  of  the  tree,  and  flows  out  at  the  other. 
If  the  wood,  while  still  wet,  be  submitted  to  pressure, 
after  having  washed  the  cellular  tissue  with  water,  its 
bulk  may  be  reduced  one-tenth  of  what  it  was  originally. 
The  fibres  admit  of  being  brought  into  close  contact 
without  cracking  or  breaking  ;  and  when  they  become 
dry  they  make  no  effort  to  separate  again.  If  colour  be 
injected,  the  details  appear  clear  and  bright,  and  with 
the  most  perfect  exactness. 

The  wocd  thus  impregnated  maybe  turned  to  account 
in  many  ways.  When,  after  it  has  been  submitted  to 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  washed  and  dried,  it 
can  be  cut  with  remarkable  facility,  and  can  also  be 
employed  to  gi'eat  advantage  by  carvers.  The  drying  is 
effeuted  by  driving  hot  air  (100°  Fahr.)  through  the  pores. 
By  this  means  moisture  is  quickly  expelled ;  and  as  con- 
traction takes  place  equally  throughout  the  mass,  no 
cracking  ensues.  In  this  manner  colouring  matters  and 
substances  calculated  to  prevent  dry-rot,  can  be  intro- 
duced into  the  f  ubstance  of  the  wood.  Soluble  glass,  or 
recently  precipitated  silica,  thus  render  wood  incombus- 
tible and  durable. 

A  NEW  GAS  FURNACE. 

What  appeal's  to  be  a  very  useful  new  gas  furnace  has 
just  been  invented  in  France.  Bunsen's  furnaces,  com- 
monly employed  in  laboratories,  burn  a  mixture  of  gas 
and  air ;  but  their  heating  powers  are  considerably 
limited — in  fact,  it  is  necessary  to  limit  the  supply  of 
air  to  prevent  the  furnace  cooling  too  rapidly.  It  will 
speedily  attain  a  heat  sufficient  to  melt  copper,  but  not 
go  much  beyond.     M,  Ch.  Schlossiug,  acting  upon  some 


experiments  he  made  with  M.  Demond&ir,  obtains  with 
a  mixtui'o  of  gas  and  common  air  a  temperature  much 
higher.  The  principle  upon  which  the  furnace  is  made 
is  "  combustion,  ■without  excess  of  gas  or  air,"  the  said 
combustion  being  made  to  take  place  in  a  small  space. 
A  plentiful  supply  of  the  gases  is  kept  up,  to  maintain 
an  elevated  temperature,  without  loss  through  the  walls 
of  the  furnace,  or  any  other  absorbents  of  heat.  To 
realise  these  conditions,  which  rationally  must  be  ex- 
pected to  produce  the  greatest  calorific  effect,  the  inventor 
adopts  an  arraugement  which  is  in  prmeiple  the  reverse 
of  that  of  Lunsen — that  is  to  say,  that  the  orifice  for  the 
admission  of  carbnretted'  hydrogen  is  much  larger  than 
that  through  which  the  common  air  passes.  When  the 
mixed  gases  are  lighted,  a  great  blue  tiame  is  produced, 
the  heating  power  of  which  does  not  appear  to  be  much 
greater  than  in  an  ordinary  furnace  of  equal  size ;  but 
"when  the  flame  is  forced  into  a  refractory  envelope,  from 
which  external  air  is  excluded,  then  the  calorific  effect 
becomes  very  great.  The  increased  heating  effect  is 
caused  by  the  total  combustion  of  the  carbnretted 
hydrogen,  by  the  theoretically  necessary  quantity  of 
oxj'gen,  without  the  admission  of  useless  gas.  In  fur- 
ther carrying  out  the  principle,  M.  Schloesing  indicates 
the  special  arrangements  most  convenient  to  heat  to 
whiteness  tubes  of  porcelain  and  crucibles  ;  in  effect,  he 
modifies  the  flame  and  the  apparatus  to  suit  every 
description  of  work  to  be  performed.  Like  Lenoir's 
engine,  this  appears  to  be  a  valuable  little  arrangement 
for  applying  common  gas  to  a  useful  purpose  in  a  few 
minutes. 

PREPARATION  OF  WHITE  OR  COLOURED  MASSES  OF 
CAOOTCUOUO  AND  GUTTA-PERCHA  FOR  THB  FABRI- 
CATION OF  VARIOUS  OBJECTS. 

The  raw  material,  caoutchonc  or  gutta-percha,  is  cut 
into  small  pieces,  and  after  it  is  washed  in  water,  is  dis- 
solved in  any  of  the  usual  solvents,  such  as  benzole, 
bisulphide  of  carbin,  or  chloroform. 

To  produce  white  products,  chloroform  is  specially 
recommended  as  the  solvent,  because  it  permits  of  being 
employed  over  and  over  again. 

The  solution  is  effected  in  an  air-tight  vessel  \g  con- 
stantly stin-ing  the  mass,  through  which,  after  it  is  com- 
pletely dissolved,  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  passed  by 
means  of  a  pipe  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  until  the  mass 
is  perfectly  penetrat-ed  by  the  gas,  and  exhibits  a  uni- 
form light-yellow  colour.  When  the  whole  mass  has 
acquired  this  colour,  the  introduction  of  the  gas  is  inter- 
rupted. That  which  escapes  at  the  top  of  the  vessel  is 
conducted  by  a  pipe  into  another  vessel,  where  it  enters 
into  a  combination  with  lime. 

The  mass,  now  perfectly  chlorinated,  is  conveyed  from 
the  vessel  in  which  it  was  dissolved  into  another,  where 
it  is  stirred  and  washed  in  alcohol,  Imeaded,  and  rolled 
out.     In  this  state  it  forms  a  light,  compact,  white  mass. 

The  same  result  may  be  obtained,  but  after  a  much 
longer  time,  when  the  raw  material  is  not  cut  up,  but 
merely  washed  and  dried,  and  rolled  between  hot  iron 
cylinders ;  then,  thus  prepared,  it  is  conveyed  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  water,  in  which,  after  being  hermeti- 
cally closed,  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  is  admitted  until 
the  mass  is  saturated  with  it.  It  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  vessel  until  it  becomes  of  a  whitish  hue,  then 
removed  and  dried,  and  it  is  then  treated  ia  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  product. 

The  white  mass  obtained  is  diss.jlved  anew,  and  stirred 
with  a  little  chloroform  ;  and.'accorJiug  as  it  is  desired  to 
be  light  or  heavy,  and  of  a  white  more  or  less  pure,  it  is 
mixed  with  variable  quantities  of  lime,  calcined  oyster- 
shells,  marble,  metallic  oxides,  barytes,  clay,  sulphate 
of  lead,  &c.  Tliis  mixture  is  well  kneaded,  then  moulded 
in  a  press  into  blocks  or  slabs  of  variable  thicknesses 
and  sizes,  or  directly  into  the  form  it  is  wished  to  give 
to  the  articles,  such  as  buttous,  handles  of  knives  and 
tools,  billiard  balls,  pianoforte  keys,  &c. 

To  prepare  black  or  coloured  masses,  suitable  pig- 
ments are  added,  and  the  cuttings  and  refuse  of  the 
manufacture  are  applicable  to  this  purpose. 

The  white,  black,  or  coloured  masses  obtained  by 
these  means  may,  in  all  cases,  replace  ivory,  bone,  horn, 
ebony,  &o.  They  can  be  sawn,  cut,  turned,  and  polished 
like  those  materials. 


COLOUEED   PHOTO  GEAPHT   Olf  PAPEE. 

The  problem  of  the  reproduction,  by  photography,  of 
objects  with  their  natural  colours,  has  been  proposed 
since  the  origin  of  this  beautiful  art.  It  consists  in  dis- 
covering one  sole  substance  which  the  red  rays  would 
colour  red,  the  yellow  rays  yellow,  the  blue  rays  blue,  &c. 
II.  Edmond  Becquerel  has  been  the  first  to  obtain,  on 
plates  of  silver,  the  surface  of  which  had  been  brought 
to  the  state  violet  hypochloride,  a  coating  possessing 
the  property  of  receiving  impressions  within  the  same 
limits  of  refrangibility  as  the  retina.  His  magnificent 
copies  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  of  objects  reproduced, 
with  their  natuKil  colours,  in  the  camera  obscura,  have 
excited  universal  adiniration.  M.  Niepce  de  Saint- 
Victor,  who  has  followed,  with  a  perseverance  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise,  the  path  opened  by  II.  Edmond 
Becquerel,  has  obtained,  on  his  part,  very  beautiful 
results,  but  as  yet  incomplete.  He  operated,  also, 
upon  a  plate  of  silver  ;  and  the  question  was,  whether 
they  could  not  arrive  at  substituting  paper  for  silver. 
Now,   this    is    the  problem   which   M.  Poitevin,   the 
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celebrated  inventor  of  the  charcoal  process  of  photo- 
graphy, has  just  solved,  with  most  unhoped-for  success. 
After  long  trials,  he  discovered  that  the  violet  hypo- 
chloride  of  silver  of  M.  Edmond  Becquercl — which  upon 
paper  is  only  coloured  very  slowly  and  incorrectly  by 
the  rays  of  the  sun  traversing  coloured  glass  or  a  trans- 
parent and  coloured  dr.awing — is,  on  the  coutr.ary,  so 
modified,  even  for  diffused  light,  when  it  has  been 
previously  covered  with  a  solution  of  an  alkaline  bi- 
ilironiate,  &c.,  that  it  becomes  very  promptly  white  in 
wlute  light,  and  that  it  takes  the  colours  con-espouding 
or  similar  to  those  of  the  different  rays  which  act  upon 
it.  This  is  his  process  : — To  the  surface  of  the  photo- 
graphic paper,  previously  covered  with  a  coating  of 
violet  hypochloride  of  silver,  he  applies  a  liquid  formed 
by  a  mixture  of  one  volume  of  saturated  solution  of  bi- 
( liromate  of  potass,  one  volume  of  saturated  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper,  and  one  volume  of  solution  at  five 
])er  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium.  He  allows  it  to  dry, 
and  keeps  it  from  the  action  of  light ;  and  in  this  state 
it  will  keep  good  for  sever.al  days.  The  bichromate  of 
potass  is  the  principal  agent.  It  can  be  replaced,  but 
without  advantage,  by  free  chromic  acid,  &c.  The  sul- 
jihate  of  copper  facilitates  the  reaction,  and  the  chloride 
of  potassium  preserves  the  whites  which  are  formed. 

Through  paintings  on  glass,  the  exposure  to  direct 
light  is  only  about  five  to  six  minutes :  it  is  proportional 
to  the  greater  or  le.ss  transp.arency  of  the  plates.  This 
paper  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  be  usefully  employed  in 
the  camera ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  can  obtain  images  in 
colour  in  the  apparatus  for  enlarging  proofs,  or  the  solar 
megascope. 

To  preserve  these  proofs  in  an  album,  it  is  sufficient 
to  wash  them  in  water  acidulated  by  chromic  acid, 
to  treat  them  allerwai'ds  with  water  containing  bi- 
chloride of  mercury,  to  wash  them  with  water  saturated 
with  nitr.ate  of  lead,  and  lastly,  in  plain,  or,  rather,  dis- 
tilled water.  In  this  state  they  will  not  alter  by  expo- 
sure to  diffused  light,  but  they  turn  brown  in  the  direct 
light  of  the  sun. 

Thus,  we  see  that  to  arrive  .at  a  perfect  solution  of 
this  magnificent  problem  is  only  a  step — to  give  to 
M.  Poitevin's  paper  a  much  greater  sensitiveness,  and  to 
fix  the  image  in  a  more  penuanent  manner.  The  fixing 
of  M.  Poitevin's  proofs  is  already  very  remarkable. 


OZONE  AND  ELECTRICITY. 

The  recent  experiments  of  M.  de  Luna — the  disengaging 
of  nitrous  acid  or  ozone  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  on 
copper  turnings — in  the  grand  hall  of  the  Society  of 
Encouragement  of  Paris,  furnished  an  occasion  for  a  very 
curious  observation.  M.  Hempel  had  brought  his  new 
electric  machine,  which  gives  sparks  of  19'6S  inches,  and 
lie  was  invited  to  put  the  machine  in  motion  at  the 
moment  when  the  hall  yet  contained  v.apour3  of  nitrous 
acid  or  ozone.  But,  to  the  great  surprise  of  the  experi- 
mentalist, the  power  of  his  splendid  machine  appeared 
extinct ;  it  gave  with  difliculty,  though  with  the  effort 
of  a  vigorous  ann,  scanty  and  short  sparks.  In  order 
to  hide  this  default,  an  apology  was  made,  assigning  as  a 
cause  the  excessive  humidity  of  the  warm  air,  saturated 
by  the  incessant  respiration  of  the  crowded  auditory. 
The  explanation  was  accepted.  M.  Hempel,  however, 
recollected  that  on  the  preceding  Saturday,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Scientific  Association  at  the  Imperial  Obser- 
vatory, in  the  midst  of  an  atmosphere  more  humid  still, 
and  although  closely  surrounded  by  a  vast  number  of 
persons,  this  same  machine  had  worked  in  proper  order, 
and  produced  without  efl'ort  the  longest  .sparks.  The 
cause,  therefore,  of  the  impotence  of  the  machine  was  to 
be  sought  elsewhere.  The  idea  struck  him  that  the 
vapours  of  nitrous  acid  or  ozone  might  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  and  he  resolved  to  try  if  it  was  tlie  case. 
The  instrument  having  been  taken  back  to  tlie  workshops, 
he  renewed  the  amalgam  of  the  cushions,  rubbed  with 
hot  cloths  the  plate  of  glass  and  the  conductors,  and 
afterwards,  when  it  h,ad  recovered  its  maximum  eft'ect, 
disengaged,  in  presence  of  his  assembled  workmen, 
vapours  of  nitrous  acid  according  to  the  process  of  the 
previous  evening.  Scarcely  was  the  ozone  perceptible 
before  the  sparks  diminished  in  length,  and  when  the 
disengagement  had  become  sufficiently  abundant,  the 
machine  had  again  almost  entirely  lost  its  power  of  pro- 
ducing electricity.  Repeated  many  times  before  a  great 
number  of  competent  witnesses,  the  experiments  always 
gave  the  same  results.  What  is  the  more  remarkable, 
it  was  necessary  to  wait  uutU  twenty-four  hours  had 
elapsed  after  each  disengagemeut  of  nitrous  acid,  for 
the  electric  machine  to  regain  its  prunitive  energy. 
How  can  this  mysterious  fact  be  explained?  Does  the 
negative  electricity  essential  to  the  ozone  neutralise  the 
positive  electricity  of  the  conductors  of  the  machine  ? 
A  young  chemist  and  physician,  M.  Fels,  to  whom  this 
fact  was  related,  recollected  that  one  day,  while  in  the 
cabinet  de  physique  of  the  Faculte  de  Besanjon,  a  car- 
boy containing  nitrous  acid  having  been  broken,  it  was 
impossible,  although  the  floor  had  been  well  dried  and 
washed,  to  obtain  sparks  from  an  electric  machine  in 
good  order;  its  impotence  was  sensible  still  after  a 
lapse  of  six  months.  That  is  certainly  an  astonishing 
property  of  ozone. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  recent  discovery  at 
Madrid  and  Paris,  of  the  remarkable  effect  of  the  libera- 
tion of  ozone  in  diminishing  choleraic  disease,  the  fore- 
going experiments  are  extremely  interesting. 


Things  Talked  About. 

Whex  an  Emperor  speaks,  we  suppose  we  are  bound  to 
listen.  Napoleon  III.  opened  the  French  Chambers  on 
the  22nd,  and  although,  of  course,  the  main  interest  of 
his  speech  was  connected  with  matters  of  high  politics, 
yet  there  were  a  few  sentences  of  special  interest  to  our 
class.  Everybody  knows  that  a  few  months  since  trade 
strikes  prevailed  in  France,  the  very  place  where  strilces 
had  been  declared  impossible.  Tlie  Government,  never 
favourable  to  coalitions  of  any  kind,  were  probably 
alarmed,  and  instituted  certain  measures,  which  the 
Emperor  now  tells  us  were  successful : — "The  law  on 
coalitions  (strikes),  which  had  given  rise  to  some  appre- 
hensions, has  been  carried  out  with  great  impartiality  on 
the  part  of  the  Government,  and  with  moderation  on 
the  part  of  the  persons  concerned.  The  working-class, 
so  intelligent,  has  understood  that  the  more  the  facilities 
granted  to  it  for  discussing  its  interests,  the  more  it  was 
bound  to  respect  the  liberty  of  each  and  the  security 
of  aU." 

Co-operation,  too,  we  are  told  by  the  same  high 
authority,  is  making  way  in  Paris,  and  the  powers  that 
be  are  highly  favourable  to  its  development : — "  The 
inquiry  which  has  taken  place  concerning  co-operative 
societies  has  shown  how  just  were  the  bases  of  the  law 
which  has  been  presented  on  this  important  subject. 
This  law  will  permit  the  establishment  of  numerous 
associations  for  the  benefit  of  labour  and  prudence.  In 
order  to  favour  their  development,  I  have  resolved  that 
the  authorisation  required  for  meetings  shall  be  granted 
to  all  those  who  desire,  apart  from  politics,  to  deliberate 
in  common  on  their  industrial  and  commercial  interests. 
Tliis  facility  will  be  limited  only  by  the  guarantees 
which  public  order  requires." 

By  a  somewhat  noticeable  coincidence,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  Emperor  is  lauding  Co-operation,  a 
letter  appears  from  M.  Ledru-Eollin  on  the  same  sub- 
iject,  in  which  the  ex-tribime — who  probably  agrees  with 
the  Emperor  in  nothing  else — strongly  supports  the 
principle  of  association. 

A  high  authority  at  home  —  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench — has  given  a  decision  on  a  question  reUating  to 
strikes,  which  is  well  worthy  of  consideration.  A 
number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  service  of  a  person 
at  Nottingham,  turned  out  on  strike,  being  unable  to 
come  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  their  employer 
on  some  matter  of  grievance.  One  man  remained  at 
work,  and  the  vice-president  of  a  Trade  Union  headed  a 
deputation  to  the  employer,  and  told  him  that  unless 
he  dismisse<i  the  m.an  the  others  would  not  return  to 
work.  For  so  doing  the  vice-president  was  brought 
before  the  magistrates  on  a  summons,  convicted  of  using 
threats,  and  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprisonment 
with  hard  labour.  Against  that  conviction  he  has  un- 
successfully appealed  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
which  has  affirmed  the  conviction. 

From  the  same  quarter— Nottingham — we  have  infor- 
mation of  a  movement  which  may  result  in  a  diminution 
in  the  number  of  these  unpleasant  trade  disputes.  Tlie 
Nottinghamshire  and  Midland  Counties  Merchants  and 
Traders'  Association  has  resolved  to  establish  a  com- 
mittee of  arbitration,  to  which  difficult  questions  may 
be  submitted,  with  a  view  to  arrangement.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  advance  thus  made  by  employers  will  be 
met  in  a  liberal  sphit.  Of  course,  the  movement  is  as 
yet  one-sided,  but  may  lead  to  good  results. 

Becurring  to  France,  we  see  that  the  operative  paper- 
stainers  of  Paris  have  struck  work — not  for  increase  of 
wages,  but  for  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour.  They 
now  work  eleven  hours  a  day,  and  ask  for  an  hour  less. 
A  curious  feature  in  the  case  is,  that  the  men  signed 
engagements,  in  September  last,  binding  themselves  to 
work  the  eleven  hours,  and  on  the  faith  of  that  the 
masters  entered  into  contracts,  which  cannot  be  fulfilled 
except  by  working  the  full  time.  They  promise,  how- 
ever, to  consider  the  matter  in  September  next,  at  which 
time  fresh  arrangements  are  entered  into  for  the  ensuing 
year.  Their  argument  appears  to  be  reasonable  ;  but 
we  are  sorry  to  see  that  the  men,  notwithstanding  their 
engagements,  have  resolved  to  quit  the  shops. 

While  the  Parisian  paper-stainers  consider  ten  hours 
to  be  a  fair  limit  for  a  day's  work,  the' house-painters  of 
Edinbiu'gh  are  striving  to  obtain  a  reduction  of  their 
hours  of  daily  work  to  nine,  and  have  formed  a  union 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  their  views. 

There  is  an  extensive  strike  among  the  potters  at 
B.ampton,  near  Chesterfield,  where  the  famous  salt- 
glazed  brown  earthenware  is  made.  A  thousand  men 
have  left  work,  the  reason  behig  that  the  masters,  while 
granting  an  increase  of  pay  for  certain  articles,  excluded 
one  particular  class  of  earthenware  known  as  "twelves," 
for  which  an  extra  fourpence  a  score  is  asked  by  the 
men.  The  matter  in  dispute  appears  to  be  one  which 
might  be  easily  arranged,  and  we  hope  to  be  soon  able 
to  report  the  retui-n  of  the  men  to  work  on  satisfactory 
terms. 

The  large  class  of  railway  servants,  generally  men  of 
considerable  intelligence  and  high  character,  are  gradu- 
ally uniting  into  a  compact  body  for  mutual  help.  A 
society  is  proposed,  which  is  to  bear  the  title  of  "  The 
Kailway  Guards,  Signalmen,  and  Switchmen's  Society  of 
the  United  Kingdom."    The  object  is  partly  provident 


— for  instance,  the  accumulation  of  a  fund  for  the  relief 
of  the  families  of  men  who  may  lose  their  lives  in  the 
performance  of  their  duty.  This  matter  is  still  under 
discussion.  The  secretary  reported  to  a  meeting  held  a 
few  days  since,  that  memorials  had  been  forwarded  to 
the  traflic  managers  of  various  lines,  asking  for  an  in- 
crease of  w.ages,  and  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour 
to  reasonable  limits.  The  boards  of  directors  had  replied 
that  they  declined  to  recognise  memorials  emanating 
from  societies,  but  were  not  umvilling  to  listen  atten- 
tively to  complaints  from  the  men  in  their  particular 
employ.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  memorials  had 
been  sent  to  the  several  companies,  signed  only  by  their 
own  men,  and  the  answers  were  daily  expected.  In  the 
meantime,  on  three  of  the  leading  metropolitan  lines,  n 
great  number  of  the  men  had  received  an  increase  of 
pay.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it ;  for  it  is  abundantly 
evident  that  hitherto  the  men,  on  whose  activity  and 
carefulness  so  very  much  depends,  have  been  lamentably 
under-paid  and  over-worked. 

A  remarkably  interesting  book,  "  The  Facts  of  the 
Cotton  Famine,"  h.as  just  been  published  by  Dr.  John 
Watts,  of  Manchester,  well  known  for  his  constant 
advocacy  of  all  questions  connected  with  the  welfare  of 
the  industrial  classes.  His  local  connection  with  the 
terrible  scenes  of  distress  afforded  him  imusnal  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  the  real  facts  of  the  cotton  famine ; 
and  his  book  is  interspersed  with  sound  reflections  on 
many  matters  of  interest  to  working  men. 

Mr.  Bright  has  addressed  a  letter  to  an  American 
friend  on  the  subject  of  free  trade  beyond  the  Atlantic. 
The  letter  has  been  published  in  the  Chicago  Trilmne. 
He  propounds  his  opinions  with  all  his  accustomed 
vigour  and  terseness ;  but  it  is  somewhat  curious  to 
find  him  m,aintaining  that  the  working  classes  in  this 
country  are  more  prosperous  than  those  of  the  United 
States.  He  says,  spealdng  of  England — "At  this 
moment  wages  are  higher  than  at  any  former  period 
in  this  country — than  in  any  former  period,  at  least, 
within  our  recollection.  It  is  so  througli  all  our  manu- 
facturing districts,  although  the  length  of  the  day's 
labour  is  much  shorter.  It  is  so  also  with  our  farm 
labourers.  In  many  counties  tlieu-  w.agcs  have  risen 
from  25  to  50  per  cent,  since  1846,  when  our  agricul- 
tural industry  was  subjected  to  the  competition  of  all 
the  world.  The  labourers  in  America  are  taxed  enor. 
mously  in  the  purchase  of  many  articles,  particularly 
in  their  clothing.  Americans  and  Englishmen  going 
from  England  to  America  now  supply  themselves  with 
clothing  to  last  them  for  years  :  they  buy  it  for  about 
half  the  price  it  would  cost  in  the  States,  and  thus 
withdraw  their  trade  from  the  American  manufacturers, 
and  escape  the  payment  of  the  extravagant  duties  in  the 
American  ports."  It  will  be  strange  indeed,  he  says, 
if,  now  that  all  the  countries  in  Europe  are  tending  to 
freedom  of  trade,  America  should  be  the  last  to  discover 
its  priceless  value. 

The  final  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  the  Patent  Office  has  been 
published.  They  express  an  opinion  that  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  office  has  not  yet  been  duly  appre- 
ciated ;  and  recommend  that  no  portion  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  fees  (now  paid  in  the  shape  of  stamp  duties) 
should  be  appropriated  to  the  general  revenue  of  the 
country  until  the  accommodation,  expenses,  and  due 
working  of  every  department  of  the  Patent  Ofiice  have 
been  amply  and  liberally  provided  for. 

The  subject  of  home  accommodation  for  the  working 
classes  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a  very  interesting 
discussion  at  a  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Promotion  of  Social  Science.  Several  papers  were 
read  on  the  subject,  and  ultimately  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  suggestions,  and  embody  them 
in  a  measure  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  The  lead- 
ing ideas  were  that  freehold  land  and  building  societies 
might  profitably  undertake  the  work,  in  conjunction 
with  municipal  and  corporate  bodies,  endowed  with 
powers  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  that  boards  or  com- 
missions should  be  formed,  with  power  similar  to  those 
possessed  by  railway  companies,  for  the  compulsory 
sun'euder  of  suitable  sites,  and  the  removal  of  unfit 
dwellings.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  Torrens,  M.P.,  offered  to 
prepare  a  bill,  and  introduce  it  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. ■  Of  course,  determined  opposition  may  be  looked 
for,  but  out  of  the  contest  good  may  come.  The  direc- 
tors of  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Providing 
Dwellings  for  the  Working  Classes  have  just  been  em- 
pow'ered  to  raise  £21,000  on  mortgage,  for  the  purpose 
of  can'ying  out  their  plans.  They  have  already,  in  the 
various  blocks  of  buildings,  provided  accommodation  for 
438  families. 

Experiments  conducted  by  M.  Meynier,  a  member  of 
the  Lyons  Chamber  of  Commerce,  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  the  fibre  of  the  Chinese  grass,  after 
having  been  submitted  to  certain  processes,  is  perfectly 
capable  of  being  mixed  with  silk,  and  of  taking  the 
most  delicate  tints  in  dyeing.  Various  new  fabrica 
may  therefore  be  looked  for. 

'The  sawyers  in  the  employ  of  the  master  ship- 
builders at  Great  Grimsby,  who  had  struck  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages,  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  re-considered 
their  position,  and  expressing  regret  at  "  the  rash  haste 
with  which  they  made  their  demand,"  have  resumed 
work.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Shipbuilders'  Association, 
it  was  resolved  that  the  wages  of  shipwrights  should  be 
sixpence  a  day  less  for  new  than  old  work,  and  that  no 
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member  of  the  association  should  employ  any  man  who 
could  not  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  leaving  his 
last  situation.  This  determination  has  greatly  exas- 
perated the  men,  who  designate  it  a  ticket-of-leave 
system,  and  now  the  whole  of  the  shipwrights  of  the 
port  are  on  strike. 

The  extreme  drought  in  some  parts  of  Australia  has 
exercised  a  most  depressing  influence  on  the  labour- 
market.  On  the  Lower  JIurrumbi<^ee  and  the  Lachlan 
hundreds  of  men  were,  at  the  date  of  the  last  advices, 
wandering  about  in  the  last  stage  of  destitution.  "  The 
smaller  settlers,  tenant-farmers,  and  &ee  selectors,"  we 
read,  "find  themselves  face  to  face  with  ruin." 

Sheep-keeping  in  Australia  must  be  a  wretched  occu- 
pation. Half  starved,  miserably  housed,  and  utterly 
lonely  for  months  together,  no  wonder  the  minds  of  the 
men  become  affected.  A  shepherd  on  the  Lower  Bogan 
river  writes  to  the  ildbourne  Herald : — "  This  solitary 
sj-stem  is  only  in  its  infancy,  but  in  ten  yeai-s'  time  I 
shudder  to  tliink  how  many  men's  intellects  will  be 
shattered  by  it — my  own,  perhaps,  amongst  the  res^. 
It  is  an  inhuman  practice,  and  requires  the  interference 
of  Government.  Why,  at  the  present  time  there  are 
enough  lunatics  walking  up  one  side  and  down  the  other 
of  the  Darling  River  to  stock  an  asylum  on  a  small  scale. 
Every  year  adds  to  the  number." 

There  is  an  eight  hours  movement  among  the  Scotch 
miners,  and  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  City  Hall,  Glasgow, 
strong  resolutions  were  passed.  There  is  also  a  short 
time  agitation  among  the  shipwrights  and  boiler-smiths 
of  Stockton. 

The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  is  anxious  to  be 
invested  with  the  control  of  the  commons  and  open 
spaces  around  the  metropolis.  There  was  a  very  large 
and  influential  meeting  at  the  llansion  House  on  the 
24th  ult.,  in  which  several  of  the  City  Aldermen,  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  other  persons  of  influence  took  part. 
It  was  shown  that  the  legal  rights  of  the  public  to  open 
spaces,  and  the  privileges  of  lords  of  the  manor,  were 
very  ill-defined.  Resolutions  pledging  the  meeting  to 
support  the  efforts  of  the  Commons  Presen-ation  Society 
were  unanimously  passed.  Energetic  and  immediate 
action  is  necessary.  Every  year  sees  some  open  tract 
withdrawn  from  the  public  use  ;  and  one  very  telling 
fact  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Toynbee,  the  eminent  surgeon, 
that  15,000  people  die  annually  in  London  of  lung 
diseases — in  other  words,  so  many  were  poisoned  by 
bad  air. 

At  a  meeting  of  needle  manufacturers  held  at  Redditch 
on  the  23rd  nit.,  the  question  of  extending  the  provisions 
of  the  Factory  Act  to  that  trade  was  considered,  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  for  consideration  and  a  report. 

The  shipwrights  and  artisans  of  Portsmouth  Dock- 
yard are  forming  a  meat  association  on  Co-operative 
principles,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  cheap  butchers' 
meat. 


General  Itiforination. 

CLUBS   AND   INSTITUTE.?. 

Leicesteb  Workexg  5Iz>-'s  Club  ant  Ixstitctk.— 
This  society  was  formed  last  year,  after  a  public  meeting 
presided  over  by  the  Mayor,  and  was  addressed  by 
the  Rev.  R.  J.  Allen,  of  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  Rey.  H. 
Solly,  Dr.  Gutteridge,  and  other  gentlemen.  The  enter- 
prise started  most  hopefully,  but  a  ditference  of  opinion 
arose  on  the  question  of  inti-oducing  beer  into  the  club, 
which  at  first  threatened  to  produce  disastrous  conse- 
tiuences.  A  majority  of  the  committee  had  considered 
that  it  was  desirable  that  malt  liquors  should  be  allowed 
in  the  club,  but  quite  concuiTed  in  the  propriety  of  sub- 
mitting the  question  to  the  whole  body  of  members.  A 
special  general  meetiug  was,  therefore,  recently  held, 
attended  by  nearly  all  the  members — between  300  and 
400 — when  it  w.as  decided  against  the  admission  of  beer 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  There  were  very  few 
teetotallers  among  tlie  number,  they  having  for  the  most 
part  stood  aloof,  apprehending  a  contrary  decision.  The 
grounds  on  which  the  men  came  to  this  conclusion  were 
much  the  same  as  those  on  whicli  a  similar  result  has 
been  arrived  at  in  most  other  clubs;  but  it  would  occupy 
tio  much  space  to  state  them  here.  They  are  summed 
up  in  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Solly,  at  the  request 
of  some  members  of  the  committee,  and  read  at  the 
meeting.  This  letter  has  since  been  published  as  an 
"  Occasional  Paper  "  by  the  CouncU  of  the  Union,  and 
may  be  had  at  their  olfice. 

SUEFFIELD. — .\  public  meeting  has  been  held,  called 
by  requisition  to  the  ilayor,  and  presided  over  by  his 
Worship,  for  the  purpose  of  receiriug  the  report  of  the 
Provisional  Committee,  appointed  at  a  public  meeting 
in  October  last,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Working 
Men's  Club  in  that  town.  The  report  stated  that,  after 
every  exertion  to  procure  suitable  premises,  the  com- 
mittee had  been  disappointed  in  their  endeavours,  and 
they  now  recommended  that  a  capital  of  about  £o,000„in 
shares  of  £.\  each,  be  raised  among  the  working  men  of 
Sheffield,  their  friends,  and  the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows, 
and  Mechanics'  Institution,  allowing  ten  weeks  from 
that  day  for  the  purpose.  The  report  was  unanimously 
adopted ;  and  after  several  speeches  by  various  gentle- 
men and  vrorking  men,  the  meeting,  which  was  charac- 
terised by  exceedingly  hearty  and  earnest  spirit,  ad- 
journed to  the  28th  of  March. 


ROTHEBHAM  AJTD  MaSBBO'  WoBKCfG  Miff's  CUJB. — 
A  tea  meeting  has  been  held  by  the  members  of  the 
above,  in  a  large  room  at  Rotherham,  when  about  120 
of  the  members  sat  down.  After  tea  the  Rev.  H.  M. 
■White,  of  Masbro',  presided  as  chairman,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  Messrs.  Ellis,  Wilkes,  and  Cook.  Mr. 
Cook,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said  that  as  the  pro- 
posed new  line  of  railway  would  Invoh'e  the  demolition 
of  the  bAilding  in  which  the  meetings  were  now  held, 
he  did  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  build  a 
Hall  of  their  own  for  the  district,  as  other  clubs  had 
done  in  their  respective  towns.  He  earnestly  appealed 
for  support,  and  proposed  that  the  structure  should  be 
built  on  the  limited  liability  principle,  in  £1  shares, 
paid  by  monthly  instalments  of  2s.  6d.  He  however 
thought  that  half  the  cost  should  be  realised  before  they 
commenced  building  operations. 

Halitax. — OnMonday,  thelSth  ult.,  the  annual  distri- 
bution of  prizes  in  connection  with  the  Halifax  School  of 
Art,  took  place  in  the  Assembly  Room,  on  the  walls 
of  which  were  displayed  the  productions  of  the  students. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  among  the  gentlemen 
on  the  platform  were  Sir  F.  Crossley,  M.P.,  Mr.  Stans- 
feld,  M.P.,  and  the  Mayor,  Dr.  Wightman.  Mr.  E. 
Akroyd,  the  president  of  the  school,  was  in  the  chair. 
In  the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Stansfeld  said,  "Art 
education  ought  to  be  a  part  of  the  general  system  of  the 
country.  They  all  knew  that  periods  of  moral  decadence 
were  invariably  accompanied  and  characterised  by  a  con- 
dition of  spurious  and  depraved  art,  and  he  thought  it 
was  not  too  much  to  infer  the  converse,  that  an  edu- 
cation in  the  principles  of  true,  simple,  refined  art, 
must  add  something  morally,  as  well  as  intellectually,  to 
the  status  of  the  country.  (Applause.)  Lastly,  as  to  the 
administration  to  which  the  report  referred.  He  had 
looked  into  some  figures  on  the  subject,  which  certainly 
were  not  very  encouraging.  The  schools  of  art  were 
about  90  in  number,  the  scholars  were  between  16,000 
and  17,000,  and  of  these,  perhaps,  9,000  were  artisans  ; 
the  total  amount  of  voluntary  subscriptions  was  not 
more  than  £2,500  annually  ;  and  of  that  sum  not  more 
than  one-half  was  subscribed  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  total  amount  of  their  subscriptions 
had  rather  decreased  of  late  years  than  otherwise.  If  it 
was  the  interest  not  only  of  the  family,  but  of  the  loca- 
lity, and  not  only  of  the  localitj'  but  of  the  nation,  that 
every , individual  in  it  should  receive  the  best  possible 
education,  the  individual  or  his  family,  the  locality  and 
the  nation,  ought  to  contribute  in  some  degree  or  pro- 
portion to  be  settled,  towards  the  attainment  of  that 
great  and  common  object." 

KiDDEKMrxsTEB. — We  are  glad  to  learn  from  its 
annual  report,  that  the  Committee  of  the  Government 
School  of  Art  are  able  to  speak  satisfactorily  of  the  pro- 
gress made  during  the  past  year.  ■  There  has  been  a  fall- 
ing off,  we  obser^-e,  in  the  attendance  on  the  classes  for 
"  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  and  those  classes  have,  in  con- 
sequence, been  necessarily  closed ;  but  while  this  fact  is 
regrettable  in  itself,  it  is  not  of  vital  importance,  and  is 
compensated  for  by  the  fuU  attendance  reported  in  the 
artisan  branch,  and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  school 
children  recei\'ing  instruction  through  the  agency  of  the 
institution.  There  is  also  a  slight  increase  in  the  number 
of  students  in  the  employment  of  caipet  manufacturers 
and  designers,  and  to  these  students  some  stimulus  has, 
no  doubt,  been  given  by  the  judicious  liberality  of  Sir 
John  Pakington  and  others  in  ofl'ering  prizes  for  original 
designs  for  carpets  and  other  subjects.  Another  admi- 
rable feature  of  the  institution  is  the  recently-added 
School  of  Science,  the  future  utility  of  which  may  be 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  thirty-four  students,  includ- 
ing several  dyers  engaged  in  the  staple  trade,  have  already 
joined  the  chemistry  class.  The  finances  appear  to  be  in 
a  healthy  state,  and  the  proceedings  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing show  that  considerable  interest  is  taken  in  the  success 
of  the  institution  by  those  possessing  the  local  influence 
necessary  to  assist  in  its  progress. 
Ke>"t  Association  op  Ixstthttes  axd  Clubs. — The 
I  scheme  of  examinations  to  be  held  in  1866  has  been  issued, 
and  as  our  local  institutions  are  one  or  two  of  them  afii- 
1  liated,  it  may  be  interesting  to  their  members  to  know  a 
I  little  about  them.  These  examinations  are  in  connection 
i  with  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  are  of  two  kinds,  elemen- 
tary and  final.  The  elementary  examinations  are  to  be 
held  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  March,  and  have  a  lower 
and  higher  grade,  in  neither  of  which  the  subjects 
appear  formidable.  The  final  examinations  are  held 
during  the  last  week  in  April,  and  are  open  to  those 
who  have  passed  tlie  higher  grade  of  elementary  ex- 
amination. Prizes  in  books  are  offered  to  the  successful 
candidates  by  the  Association,  varj'ing  in  value  from 
i  20s.  to  7s.  6d.  The  Society  of  Arts  offers  a  large 
'  number  of  prizes,  the  highest  being  the  Prince  Consort's 
prize  of  25  guineas,  and  none  being  of  less  value  than 
£1.  Such  inducements  should  indeed  prove  sufficient 
to  stimulate  our  young  men  in  acquiring  knowledge. 

Pe>i)leton  WoBiaxG  People's  Association. — There 
are  few  districts  in  which  associations  for  the  education 
or  recreation  of  working  men  are  carried  on  with  such 
vigour  as  they  are  in  Pendleton.  On  the  20th  ult.  the 
annual  tea-meeting  of  the  above-named  association  was 
held,  and  so  great  was  the  demand  for  tickets,  that  both 
the  Charlestown  Institution  and  the  Pendleton  Mechanics' 
Institution  were  crowded.  The  association  was  estab- 
I  lished  only  three  years  ago,  but  so  rapid  has  been  its 


growth  that  neither  of  these  buildings  is  large  enough 
for  its  operations,  and  for  a  length  of  time  the  necessity 
of  procuring  a  more  commodious  structure  has  been  felt. 
The  President  (Mr.  W.  T.  Blacklock)  gave  an  account  of 
its  operations  in  the  past  year.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers was  812.  Ten  thousand  publications  of  a  useful  and 
instructive  character,  such  as  the  British  Workman, 
had  been  distributed  to  the  members  during  the  year. 
Tracts  on  household  subjects,  temperance,  and  religion 
had  also  been  left  weekly  at  3,000  homes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. In  the  penny  bank  £70  had  been  deposited 
in  the  year,  being  £\Z  more  than  in  the  prerious  year. 
The  mothers'  meetings,  held  weekly,  had  scarcely  been 
so  well  attended  as  was  desired.  The  night  school 
and  the  winter  lectures  had  been  well  attended,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  As  to  the  financial  state  of  the 
institution,  those  at  its  head  set  a  good  example, 
as  they  made  it  a  point  every  year  to  clear  off  all 
debt.  The  institution  would,  however,  be  self-sup- 
porting were  its  benefits  confined  to  the  membei-s, 
and  no  extraneous  work  done.  The  president,  referring 
to  the  subject  of  erecting  a  Working  Men's  Hall  for  the 
purposes  of  the  association,  said  they  were  very  greatly 
indebted  to  the  noble-minded  proprietor  of  the  Charles- 
town  institution  (Mr.  E.  Armitage),  who,  under  proper 
conditions,  had  given  them  the  use  of  it.  (Cheers.) 
They,  however,  ^could  not  continue  to  use  it  to  the 
extent  they  felt  necessary,  nor  could  they  carry  on  the 
operations  of  the  association  without  having  a  building 
within  their  own  control,  and  one  much  larger.  Last 
year  he  had  told  them  that  such  a  building  would  cost 
£800,  but,  on  examination  of  plans,  ic,  they  had  found 
that  it  might  be  £1,200.  This  was  a  large  sum,  but 
they  had  a  large-hearted  public  in  Pendleton  always 
ready  to  help  those  who  helped  themselves.  Mr.  Sugden, 
secretary,  stated  that  subscriptions  to  the  amount  of 
£500  had  been  received  towards  the  building  fund. 
Mr.  B.  Armitage  took  the  opportunity  of  this  large 
assemblage  to  bring  before  them  a  matter  in  which  he 
was  personally  engaged.  The  place  in  which  they  were 
met  had  been  built  with  great  expectations  of  usefulness. 
He  now  heard  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  oflScers  of 
this  society  to  remove,  and  although  sorry  to  part  from 
them,  he  was  glad  that  nothing  less  than  an  entire 
building  woidd  suit  their  purposes.  It  had  struck  him 
that  their  labours  might  be  lightened  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  results  for  good  largely  increased,  were  there 
the  means  of  preparation  through  the  education  of  the 
children.  He  was  anxions  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
day-school,  and  was  preparing  to  open  one  and  fill  the 
room  in  which  this  meeting  was  assembled.  The  children 
would  have  the  most  competent  teachers,  and  he  did 
not  think  he  could  be  charged  with  setting  up  a  place 
in  antagonism  to  other  schools,  as  from  statistics  fur- 
nished by  the  Education  Aid  Society  he  found  the  room 
would  not  be  able  to  hold  the  children  in  the  neighbour- 
hood who  went  to  no  school.  The  school  would  be  in 
no  sense  denominational. 

Great  Meetixq  dt  Audeeshot  to  Promote  a 
Working  Men's  Club.  —  On  Thursday  evening, 
January  25th,  a  densely  -  crowded  meeting  of  the 
working  men  of  Aldershot  and  its  neighbourhood  was 
held  in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  that  town,  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  an  address  from  the  Rev.  Henry 
Solly,  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union, 
London,  on  the  subject  of  the  club  movement,  and  to 
take  steps  to  form  one  in  the  town.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Professor  Kingsley,  the  author  of 
'■  Westward  Ho  !  "  &c. ;  and  on  the  platform  were 
Captain  Mangles,  chairman  of  the  South  Western 
Railway  Company  ;  Captain  Newcome,  J. P.  ;  Colonel 
Herbert,  Assistant  Quartermaster -General  ;  Colonel 
Grahame,  V.C.,  Commanding  Royal  Engineers ;  Rev. 
E.  G.  Rogers,  M.A.,  principal  Army  Chaplain ;  F>ev.  S.  C. 
Morgan,  M.A.,  incumbent,  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
with  many  of  the  leading  tradesmen  of  the  town. 
Professor  Kingsley,  at  some  length,  and  in  «  most 
eloquent  address,  went  into  the  subject  which  the 
meeting  had  to  consider,  and  alluded,  in  terms  of  high 
commendation,  to  the  publications  issued  on  the  move- 
ment by  Mr.  Solly,  whose  friendship,  he  said,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  enjoying  ;  and  also  alludeei,  in  similar 
terms,  to  the  general  work  of  the  Working  Men's 
Institute  of  London.  The  rev.  gentleman  concluded  by 
an  earnest  appeal  to  the  working  men  present  to  join 
this  or  some  similar  society.  The  Rev.  H.  Sully 
delivered  an  addiess  of  considerable  force  and  eloquence, 
and  thoroughly  explained  the  working  and  objects  of 
such  clubs  as  that  proposed,  and  enlarged  on  their 
admirable  tendencies  morally  and  socially.  FLCSolutions 
in  favour  of  the  establishment  of  the  club  were  after- 
wards proposed  and  seconded  by  Captain  Mangles, 
Colonel  Herbert,  Rev.  S.  C.  Moi-gan,  Dr.  Barker,  and 
by  Messrs.  Bates,  Bull,  Flenn,  and  Hacker,  as  working 
men.  They  were  warmly  passed,  and  votes  of  thanks 
to  Professor  Kingsley  and  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly  were 
given  amid  prolonged  applause.  It  was  stated  by  one 
of  the  speakers  that  250  working  men  were  ready  to 
join  the  club. 

THE  LABOUR  MARKET  IK  THE  COLONIES. 

The  Sydriiy  Morning  Herald  says — "This  market 
is  more  brisk,  owing  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  late 
severe  drought.  All  descriptions  of  labourers  are  daily 
in  attendance,  for  the  present  in  excess  of  demand. 
Great  numbers  have  been  required  for  shearing,  and 
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railway  and  other  outdoor  worVs,  and  many  are  now 
ready  for  harvesting,  just  at  hand.  Female  servants 
hire  quickly  for  town  or  country.  The  current  rate  of 
wa^es  remains  as  foUows.  With  board  and  lodging,  or 
hut  room  and  rations  :-Blaoksmitli3  and  carpenters, 
£50  to  £70  per  annum  ;  marrieil  domestic  and  larm 
servants,  £45  to  £G0  ditto  ;  grooms,  coachmen,  and 
rardeners,  £35  to  £45  ditto  ;  farm  and  garden  la- 
bourers, £28  to  £30  ditto  ;  surveyors'  men  and  plough- 
men, £30  to  £35  ditto  ;  bushmen  and  rough  carpenters 
£35  to  £40  ditto  ;  porters  and  butlers,  £34  to  £40 
ditto ;  shepherds  and  stockmen,  £2a  to  £3o  ditto  ; 
famUiea  shephevdiug  from  two  to  f"'';""*'-  ^*f,'° 
£70  ditto;  nurse  and  housemauls,  £15  to  £20  ditto, 
general  servants,  £1S  to  £26  ditto  ;  cooks  and  laun- 
dresses, £26  to  £30  ditto." 

The  Smith  Amtralian  Register  says— "The  father  of 
Frederick  the  Great  never  begged  more  earaeslly  for  a 
few  tall  grenadiers,'  than  our  Crown  Lauds  and  Immi- 
gration office  begs  for  good  ploughmen  and  useful  ser- 
vant girls  Mr.  Waleott,  the  Emigration  Commissioner, 
writes  that  next  to  female  domestic  servants,  agricul- 
tural labourers  are  the  most  difficult  class  of  emigrants 

to  obtain."  „,,_ 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
DnDLEY.— The  inhabitants  of  Dudley,  having  success- 
fully held  an  exhibition  on  a  small  scale  in  1864,  have 
determined  to  get  up  one  of  greater  pretensions  in  the 
fortlicoming  summer,  and  to  call  it  the  Dudley  and 
Midh-md  Fine  Arts,  Scientific,  and  Industrial  E.xhibi- 
tion  It  is  proposed  to  hold  the  exhibition  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institution,  and  the  Earl  of  Dudley  has 
.-enerously  granted  the  use  of  his  valuable  gallery  of 
pictures  for  the  exhibition,  and  wiU  aid  the  committee 
with  his  advice  as  to  their  arrangement. 

WiSBEACH.— The  arrangements  for  the  forthcoming 
Industrial  E.xhibition  are  progressing  most  satisfactorily. 
The  applications  from  Lynn  for  space  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  those  from  Wisbeach. 

Liverpool.— About  nine  months  ago  the  members  ot 
the  Working  Men's  Club  at  Liverpool  resolved  to  "  get 
up"  an  Industrial  E-Khibition,  which  was  formally  opeiied 
on  the  22nd  ult.,  at  the  E.xhibition  Booms,  Post-Office 
Place  by  the  borough  members,  Messrs.  T.  B.  Horafall 
and  S  R.  Graves,  and  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  John 
F.araworth,  Esq.  There  are  451  exhibitors  (who  have 
also  raised  a  guai-antee  fund  of  £189),  and  numerous 
amateur  artisans.  Many  gentlemen  have  sent  pictures 
and  works  of  art  to  the  exhibition,  the  paintings  lent  by 
one  gentleman  being  valued  at  £16,000.  The  whole  of 
the  exhibition  is  insured  for  £30,000. 

Second  WoniUNQ  Men's  Indostmal  Exhxbition  ra 
Vienna — The  following  communication  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Dr.  Carl  Helm,  to  vihom  exertions  the 
successful  introduction  of  Working  Men's  Exhibitions  in 
Austi-ia  is  mainly  due  :— "  The  favourable  result  of  the 
lirst  Working  Men's  Industrial  Exhibition  held  at 
Vienna,  in  1865,  induces  the  special  committee,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Board  of  Trade 
(given  on  the  1st  December,  1SG5),  to  organise  a  second 
similar  exhibition,  to  be  held  on  the  premises  of  t  u 
Imperial  and  Royal  Horticultimal  Society,  near  the 
Public  Parle,  in  the  months  of  August  and  September 
of  the  present  year  (1866)."  Programmes  ot  tlie  pro- 
posed exhibition  (in  German)  may  be  had  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  of  Art.i,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C. 


INVENTIVENESS  OP  THE  WOEKING  CLASSES. 

To  (In  Editor  of  tha  WonKIKG  Mak. 
Sir,— I  do  not  think  your  views  of  tbe  Inventiveness  ot 
the  Working  Classes  (as  pubUshed  iu  your  exooUent  paper 
of  this  week)  convoy  that  sound  and  truthful  view  that,  m 
the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  letter,  the  subject  un. 
doubtecUy  demands.  I  shovJd  hope,  therefore,  that  m  the 
spirit  of  fair  play  and  truthful  inquiiy  you  will,  m  your 
nc-rt,  give  pubUcity  to  the  following  remarks  :— 

Tour  lament  that  no  mighty  inventions  have  crowned 
the  unquestionablv  laborious  inventions  ot  those  connected 
with  Industrial  Exhibitions,  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
only  those  who  have  actuaUy  invented  something  per- 
manently  good  and  useM  that  know  the  vast  gulf  that 
lies  behveen  vain  imagination  and  rcaUty.  To  mo.  sir  the 
IndiMtrial  Eridbitions  have  been  full  ot  invention:  I  have 
seen  in  them  the  actual  and  positive  germ  tliat  must  have 
time  for  its  full  development.  1  think,  sir,  it  is  most  de- 
plorable that  the  patent  for  an  inveution  should  cost  such 
a  sum  that  makes  it  impossiblo  for  an  inventor,  if  a  bond 
fiiU  working  man.  to  obtain  the  protection  of  tho  laws  of 
the  land  he  Uves  in.  I  am  aware  that  many  really  valuable 
inventions  (providing  that  safety  from  downright  robbery 
eonld  have  been  guaranteed)  woiUd  have  appeared  on  the 
stalls  of  our  Industrial  Exhibitions.  Every  mvention  of 
worth  to  manldnd  at  large  has.  in  times  gone  by,  sprung 
from  the  working  man.  In  most  CJjes  he  has  had  to  nin 
tho  i-isk  of  losing  aU.  of  being  caUed  a  madman  or  a  fool; 
or  when  successful,  he  is  made  a  hero  ot.  These  extremes  are 
bad.  A  good  and  cheap  patent  would  be  ot  the  greatest  use 
to  working  men  of  tolent.-I  am,  sii-,  yours  obediently, 

Teuth. 

London,  Jan.  22iid,  180G. 


SUNDAY  EVENING  LECTUEES  AT   ST.  MAETIN'S 
HALL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Woekiso  Mas. 
SIK  —Having  noticed,  in  your  Ust  issue,  a  lett«r  pur- 
porting to  come  from  "  A  BookseUer-s  Assistant,"  I  beg  to 
be  allowed  to  intrude  on  your  valuable  space,  and  to  conect 
your  anything  but  unprejudiced  correspondent,  who.  after 
notiomg  that  the  leetui-es  "will  be  deUvered  by  men 
eminently  qualilied  for  the  task"-and.  indeed.  I  cannot  see 
how  they  could  be  othenvise,  whilst  they  are  unanimously 
acknowledged  as  the  cream  of  tho  literary  and  scien- 
tific worid-goos  on  to  say.  "  Is  it  right  such  lectm-es 
should  be  delivered  on  Simday  evenings  ?  "  Now,  it  .vour 
coiTespondent  had  attacked  their  principles  instead  of 
their  reputation,  and  have  tried  fail-ly  to  prove  that  they 
were  wrong,  either  in  a  theological  or  scientific  pomt  ot 
riow  even  then  he  could  not  have  asked  the  question  with 
impunity ;  and  I  should  advise  our  friend  to  beoi-in  mind  the 
sayiu"  ot  an  old  pliUosoplier.  that,  "  that  of  wluch  we  know 
nothing  we  should  say  nothing."  And  here  I  cannot  help 
noticing  how  much  your  "sensitive"  correspondent 
knows  about  "  the  scheme  being  an  afl'oir  of  cash."  con- 
siderin"  the  exnense  of  six  nights'  rental  ot  so  large  a 
pkice  as  St.  M^u-tin's  HaU.  notwithstanding  the  vile  impu- 
tation against  those  eminent  gentlemen  who  have  taken 
the  "afl-air"  in  hand;  and  although,  as  yoiu:  correspon- 
dent observes.  "  it  is  noticeable  that  the  name  ot  no 
reverend  gentleman  appears  iu  tho  programme."  there 
ai-e  gentlemen  who  hold  truth  not  less  sacred  than  a  bishop, 
and  who  can  also  afford  openly  and  fearlessly  to  speak  it. 

I  a<Tee  with  your  correspondent  that  this  is  a  question 
■nluch  eminently  concerns  worldng  men.  and  I  should  be 
glad  if  some  ot  your  readers  would  discuss  the  pnnoiples 
onimciated  at  the  lectures  in  a  fair  spu-it,  without  b-.,ing 
personal.  Apologising  for  thus  intruding  on  your  valuable 
columns.  I  am,  sir.  yom-s  respecttully,  EODEBI  Eogees. 
S5,  jlugustiw  Street,  Ecgeat's  Purl.-, 
Jan.  22nd,  1S66. 


the  opinion  of  the  supporters  of  the  lectures,  in  opposition 
to  those  persons  who  share  the  convictions  of  "  A  Book- 
seller's Assistant."]  

THE   DIFFUSION   OF   CO-OPEEATION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  WoKKisa  Mak. 
SiE_— I  have  perused  with  much  pleasure  the  article  on 
"  Diffusion  of   Co-operation"  in  your  last  issue,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  it  may  have  the  desurable  effect  of  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  industrial  classes  more  fully  to  the  benefi- 
cent influence  ot  that  principle  on  their  social  position. 
The  example  set  us  in  the  north  of  England,  France,  and 
Germany,  of  the  extension  of  the  principles  of  Co-opera- 
tion to  production  as  woU  as  consumption,  should  make 
the  workoi-3  in  this  vast  hive  of  business,  London,  reflect 
on  the  means  and  opportunities  that  he  ready  to  their 
hand  for  the  appUoation  of  the  principle  to  each  particular 
trade.     Manufacturing  societies  composed  of  working  men, 
with  a  smaU  capital  for  a  st.art.  subscribed  by  a  weekly 
siuu  paid  towards  a  share,  would  at  once  step  into  the  posi- 
tion and  profits  ot  the  trade,  working  employers  thns  goill- 
ing  one  round  of  the  ladder ;  and,  "  looming  in  the  fnturo," 
can  we  not  see  the  topmost  step  attained,  and  a  division  ot 
the  profits  of  labour  agreed  on  that  sbaU  bo  at  once  ju^  to 
the  capitahst  and  the  labourer  ?     Tho  groimd  is  already 
manured ;  it  requires  but  to  be  tiUed  and  sown  -with  earnest- 
ness ot  purpose,  .and.  OS  the  gonial  sun  and  the  dews  of 
heaven  from  the  tiny  seed  bring  forth  goodly  fruit  and  the 
stately  tree,  so  may  such  on  undertaking,  however  smaU 
in  the  beginning,  foster  a  society  whose  >vide-sprcading 
branches  wUl  shelter  the  old  age  ot  many  of  us  from  the 
chilling  blast  of  poverty,  and  whose  fruits  shall  refresh  the 
weary  toiler  in  his  struggle  for  domestic  comfort  and  happi- 
ness.    The  large  trade  associations  that  exist  and  are  now 
forming  throughout  tho  coimtry  prove  tho  wide  diiTusion 
ot  that  essential  requirement  ot  Co-operation— unity,  and  a 
brotherly  feeUng  among  feUow-workers.    There  is  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  these  associations  for  the  protection  of 
trade  wiU  have  a  good  effect  upon  the  moral  as  weU  as  the 
material  well-bcmg  ot  the  wage  classes  goneraUy ;  and  it 
behoves  tho  Lcgislatm-e  ot  this  country  to  recogmse  the 
great  f.aot  ot  their  existence,  by  taking  some  measures  to 
legaUso  them  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  provision 
for  arbiti-ition  in  the  settlement  ot  disputes  with  employers. 
&c.    If  we  cannot  go  forward  with  the  giant's  stride,  lot  us 
be' content  ivith  the  shorter  step   of  the  pigmy,  taking 
small  account  ot  how  slowly  we  move,  so  that  it  be  m  the 
ri-ht  direction.— I  am.  sir.  youi-s  respecttully, 

EnwAED  Meaos, 
Secretary  of  the  Co-operative  Cabinet 
Manufacturing  Society. 
North-East  irorfcineiv's  Clnh,  64,  Murray  Strnet, 

Ncul  North  Eoad,  Jan.  21s(,  1866. 
P  S  — I  should  be  glad  to  receive  communications  from 
cabinet-makers   wishing  to  know  tho  principles  of  this 
society. 


Correspondence. 

•  .♦  vie  shall  be  liappil  to  rccoiiio  amj  m/ormalioii  o/  general 
interest /i-om  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clubs,  or  Institution^,  to 
be  oddressed  lo  the  Editor  of  the  WOKKiso  Man,  La  Belle 
Sauoago  Yard,  Ludjate  Kill,  Loudon,  E.G. 

We  do  Twt  hold  ourseloes  iu  any  ujay  respousiWe  for  the 
opinions  vrpressei  !»!;  Correspondents. 

-WAKEFIELD   EXHIBITION. 

To  tlie  Editor  of  the  Woekiho  Mas. 
SiE— In  the  Wor.KiNO  Mas  for  January  13th.  in  an 
article  headed  "  The  History  ot  an  Industrial  Exhibition,' 
the  success  of  the  Preston  Exhibition  is  compared  with 
that  of  the  Wakefield  one.  in  order  to  show  the  supeiaonty 
in  point  ot  visitors  at  the  former.  As  a  native  of  Wake- 
field, and  an  exhibitor  there,  will  you  kindly  allow  me 
space  tor  some  Uttle  quaUfication  of  the  statement  to  which 
I  aUude  ?  One  thing.  I  thinli,  has  been  rather  overlooked, 
in  comparing  the  attendance  at  Preston  with  that  at  Wake- 
field-^iz  the  fact  that  the  Wakefield  Exliibition  was  open 
onlv  six  weeks,  wliilst  the  Preston  was  open  eleven.  The 
total  rec&'pts,  from  all  sources,  at  Preston  amounted  to 
jti.TlO  ;  the  receipts  for  admission  alone  at  ^\  akeheld  were 

^'il^Uportint  feature  in  the  Wakefield  Exhibition  was 
tho  distribution  ot  medals  and  certificates  of  merit  a  large 
proportion  ot  which  have  been  awarded  to  ^m-xtcvx j:,^ 
Libitors.  As  tho  result  of  these  awards,  a  great  >ariety  ot 
articles  produced  by  working  men-in  their  leisu"  hours- 
were  shown.  The  Preston  Exhibitaon,  on  the  other  hand, 
consisted  chiefly  of  works  of  art,  machinery,  curiositu.. 
&c.;  no  pmos  being  offered  to  stimulate  cojipetiti^u 
amongst  working  men. 

I  thmk  it  scarcely  fair,  under  these  circumstances,  to 
hold  up  the  Preston  Exhibition  as  the  most  snccessnu  m 
the  provinces,  unless  success  is  to  be  estimated  by  numbers 
alone.— Sir.  yours  respectfully,  J.  8.  AlsLET. 

Preston.  Jan.  lOtli.  1866. 


To  the  Editor  of  tho  WoEKisG  Man. 
SiK  —"A  Bookseller's  Assistant,"  in  your  issue  of  Jan. 
20  caimot  see  that  such  discoiurses  as  those  now  bcmg  de- 
Uvered at  St.  Martin's  Hall  by  such  gentlemen  as  Professor 
Huxley,  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  have  no- 
thin"  whatever  to  do  with  the  celebration  of  Divine  service 
at  the  same  moment  throughout  the  land.  Will  no  kind 
and  sensible  effort  to  instruct  and  improve  working  men, 
which  at  the  same  time  directly  advances  their  more  mate- 
rial  interests,  by  ivithdrawing  them  from  the  many  evil 
inflvences  and  associations  of  the  pubUc-house.  find  favour 
with  over-sensitive  people,  but  such  as  are  conducted  under 
the  roots  ot  churches  and  the  patronage  ot  reverend  gen-  . 
tlemen?  ,.  ,      I 

Many  working  men  will  profit  by  these  discourses  who  ] 
would  other^vise  spend  their  Simday  evemngs  m  pubhc-  j 
house  pariours  or  m  reading  the  Sunday  papers  at  home 
even  while  Divine  service  is  being  celebrated  thi-oughout 
the  Lmd  Woidd  your  over-sensitive  correspondent  rather 
have  them  so  than  at  St.  Martin's  HaU,  heanng  Divme 
truths  in  science  and  philosophy  imported  to  them  by  men 
eminently  qualified  for  the  task  ?  ,,         ,, 

I  dare  say  many  ot  your  readers  besides  myseh  would 
Uke  to  have  more  thau  an  assertion  that  "  the  scheme  is  on 
affair  of  cash.  a<ter  all."  Your  con-espondent  is  certamly 
not  very  discreet  in  making  an  accusation  of  catch-penny- 
ism  which  imphcates  a  host  of  gentlemen  m  whose  intel- 
lectual  and  moral  worth  the  highest  confidence  is  placed,  I 
do  not  tliink.  sir,  that  I  am  over-sensitive  iu  ropellmg  tlus 
insinuation  agobist  tbeir  integaity  and  disinterestedness 

Perliaps  your  correspondent  wfll  inforai  us  more  luiJy, 
who  are  not  so  susceptible  of  jars,  although  we  may  have 
to  pass  a  dozen  or  more  gin-polaccs  on  our  way  to  bl. 
Martin's  Hall,  of  wiiat  ho  fin.ls  so  reprehc-nsi'D.e  in  these 
discourses,  that,  in  his  opinion,  jender  a  sajictimomous 
1  gloss  of  sacred  music  necessary  to  screen  it.— I  am.  sir. 
i  youi  obedient  servant,  Mac, 

I       Jan.  20th.  18C6. 

rwe  have  received  several  other  letters,  advocating  each 
view  of  thia  eubjeot;  but  the  preceding  sufficiently  express 


The  Biemingham  Exhibitiok.— We  have  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Lucas,  secretary  to  the  Exhibition  Com- 
mittee, denying  the  statements  made  by  Mr.  Gillman,  m 
No  2  of  the  Working  Man  ;  but  we  conceive  that  tho 
letter  by  Mr.  Everard.  published  in  our  last  number,  is  a 
complete  and  sufficient  contradiction  of  the  assertions  , 
made,  and  renders  the  pubUcati«i  in  full  of  the  Secretary  s 
refutation  superfluous. 

TO  COEEKSPONDENTS. 

i.    C-HS-TH.-Your  song    is    very   creditable,   but   not 
adapted  to  the  columns  ot  the  WOEKiNO  Man;  it  might 
suit  a  newspaper. 
A  WOEKIHO  Man.— To  take  out  a  patent,  you  had  better 
employ  a  respectable  patent  agent,  resident  m  London; 
iu-st  ageeing  what  the  charges  for  agency  shall  be. 
B     H.— Any  modem   elementary  treatise  on  locomotives 
wiU  supply  the  intorumtion  you  require.    H  you  study 
the  principles  ot  construction,  you  can  readily  ascertain 
the  consequences  ot  any  part  breaking  or  beeonung  dis- 
placed. 
A  Well-Wishee  (Dubhn).-The  manufacture   of  convex 
watch-glasses  employs  the  popuhition  ot  a  smaU  village 
in  Fi-ance  or  Germany,  we  forget  which ;  but  we  shall 
procure  the  details,  and  pubhsh  them  in  this  Journal. 
B  P  H  -You  must  firat  make  sure  that  yom-  invention  is 
'original  by  examining  the  specifications  pubhshed  at  the 
Patent  Office;  then  you  can  take  out  a  provisional  patent, 
which  costs  about  £5.     We  see  no  other  way  of  pro- 
teetiug  your  inveution. 
■W.  B.-We  cannot  undertake  the  responsibiUty  ot  recom- 
mending any  private  biulding  society. 
E.  NUESE.-Mr.  Weil's  improvements  in  electro-metallurgy 
are  not  patented.   They  are  so  simple  m  practice  that  it 
i  hardly  necessary  for  you  to  take  any  trouble  to  see 
them  in  operation. 
A^V  -The  monogram  on  your  engraving  is  that  of  Albert 
;      Dm-er.     Copies  are  by  no  means  scarce,  and  can  be 
I      bought  tor  halt-a-crown. 
G.  M.-If  there  is  no  rule  in  such  cases,  twenty-four  hours 

afterwards  would  be  tho  time  allowed. 
SCTrrEP  -At   present.   M.   TrcmJschini's  lamp   can   bo 
obtained  only  in  Paris.     It  wiU  probably  to  for  sale  m 
i      Loudon. 
Der  —The  Working  Women's  College  is  in  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury.    There  is  a  writing  class  iuoperaUon.     Wo 
'      EhnU  have  much  pleasure  in  replying  to  any  other  qucs. 
1      tion  you  may  submit.    You  hod  better  apply  tor  a  pro- 
gramme of  the  studies  pursued  at  the  college. 
A  Woekiso  Mas  (Pembroke  Dock)  .-We  cannot  offer  aiw 
opinion  as  to  the  SAfety  of  tho  coal  company  named. 
You  must  make  due  inquiries,  and  judge  for  yourself. 


Fbbruabt  3,  1866.] 
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''Tl^nglish    Cyclopaedia,"  con- 

1     V    ducted  by  CHAKLES  KNIGHT. 

The  wide  range  of  subject",  togethev  with  the  imiversality 
of  information  contained  in  "THE  ENGLISH  CYCLO- 
PEDIA," compared  with  its  published  price,  have  placed  it 
in  tbe  foremost  rnnk  of  important  and  cheap  publications  de- 
voted to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowleclgfe ;  but  the  total 
cost  {if  payab'e  in  one  sum)  to  iutemling  purchasers  of  the 
whole  Work,  neutralises  in  some  degree  the  advantages  of 
its  thoroughly  useful  and  intore&tmg  character. 

A  Populor  Be-is5w«,  m  Cheap  Weeldy  NuvibcrSj  uUl  he 
puhlislied  as  follows: — 

On  Jan.     20— Arts  and  Sciences 5d.  Noa. 

On  Feb,      24, — jjiogbapht 4d.  Kos. 

Ou  ilaj-ch  31— Geookaphy 3d.  Nos. 

Ou  April    2S—NATUBAL  History  3d.  No3. 

Each  Weekly  Number  will  contain  from  16  to  24  pa,?es, 
and  the  whole  Eo-issue  ^vill  be  completed  in  about  tln-ee 
years. 

SUPPLEMENTS  TO  EACH  DIVISION, 
bringing  up  to  the  most  recent  period  every  accession  of 
knowledge  connected  witli  the  rapid  progress  i:i  geo- 
graphical and  scientific  discovery,  and  embraciog'  all  the 
most  desirable  and  important  facts  in  regard  to  history  and 
biography,  and  tracing  in  due  order  the  changes  of  public 
affairs,  either  commercial,  legal,  or  social,  are  in  course  of 
preparation,  under  the  cditoi-ial  superiutendenco  cf  Llr. 
CHARLES  KNIGHT.  Due  notice  will  be  given  of  the 
publication  of  the  Supplements,  which  will  certainly  not 
exceed  the  limits  of  one  volume  to  each  Division.  _ 

To  the  Members  of  Mechanics'  and  Literary  and  Scientific 
Institutions,  Working  Men's  Clubs,  and  other  associations 
for  the  purchase  and  common  use  of  otherwise  inaccessible 
works  of  research  and  reference,  this  mode  of  reissue 
seems  particularly  well  adapted ;  whilst  there  are  doubtless 
many  individuals  who,  unable  to  pay  large  sums  at  once, 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  by  easy 
payments  at  short  intervals,  of  possessing  so  useful  and 
extensive  a  work  as  "  THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPAEDIA." 


Monthly  Parts  of  each  Division  as  it  is  published — for  the 
convenience  of  Purchasers  wishing  to  pos.^ess  fho  whole 
Cyclopeedia  in  less  time  than  by  the  Weeldy  Numbers — will 
be  issued  at  the  end  of  every  month ;  and  a  Volume  of  each 
Division  likewise,  in  a  neat  strong  cloth  binding,  every 
three  or  four  months. 


The  Ee-issue  commences  on  January  20,  ia  5d.  Weekly 
Numbers,  of  the 

ARTS    AND    SCIENCES; 
Or,  Fourth  Division  of  "THE  ENGLISH  CYCLOPEDIA." 

Conducted  by  Charles  Kkigiit. 
To  be  followed  by  the  other  Divisions  and  by  Supplements. 


Just  Published,  price  Sixpence, 

An  Usurious  Rate  of  Discount 
often  limits,  and  sometimes  prevents,  the  Working 
Classes  from  obtaining  that  employment  by  which  alone 
tbev  can  obtain  brend  for  tbomselves  and  families.  Being  a 
EEPLY  to  Mr.  HOKtiMAN  and  otbers,  who  have  asserted 
tbat  since  the  Repeal  of  the  Com  Laws  the  Working  Classes 
cannot  complain  of  any  law  injurious  to  their  interest. 
BY  RIGBY  WASON. 
London :  Roeert  Hardwickk,  192,  Piccadilly.         [6 
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THE  WORKING  MAN  WILL  FIND 

udson's    Simple   Dyes" 

both  Useful  and  Amusing.  Anyone  can  use  them, 
nvtbiuif  cnn  be  dvod  with  tlicm  in  teu  minutes, 
ixpeuco  iier  Bottle,     Of   Chemists  at  Home  and 


nventors  Protected  by  Patent 


X  OE  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderat- 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  ou  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Brewlr  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  bO, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. — Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [;j 

Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIDLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  .&c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Celts,  Enilway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
legs.  Hands,  aud  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Siu-gical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD    AND    SONS, 
35  and  36,  Vv'kst  Smithfield,  Lo^-DON. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [5 

HalTs  **  Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  A^jthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, bore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirfield,  near  Leeds, 
■writ-ea,  after  suffering  over  ten  ycaw  with  an  astlimatic 
cough,  "Three  Is.  Hd.  bottles  eiu-ed  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Cbemitr,  G,  Commercial  Street  {City  side 
Great  Eastern  Tei  minus),  London,  andsuid  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  IJd.,  2s.  9i,  &c.  [11 

Patents  for  Inventions. — 
Messrs.  DAVIES  and  HUNT  procure  British  and 
Foreign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  Eegistratinns  of  Desicnis, 
at  moderate  cbai-ges.  Fnll  pavticub.rs  given  in  tbeir 
*'  Handbook  for  Inventor.^,"  to  be  had  fgratLs)  fromKo.  1, 
Serlc  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C,  [2 

or  km  en's     Wages.—*- 

.  .  LAXTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 
glance  to  caltfulata  their  own  Wages.  Masfera"  KrliHon 
cloth  ana  gilt,  2s.  Od.  (3i  stomps);  Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  the  pockw,  I3.  (13  stamps).  34,  Amndel  Street. 
Strwid.  [9 


B 


aker's  Scientific  Class-Book. 


London;  William  Macistosii,  21.  Paternoster  Eow; 
Vautt  &  Cos,  Educational  Repository,  3,  Adelaide  Street, 
Strand.  [10 


A  New  and   Amusing   Card 
Game.    Price  6d.  per  Pack ;  by  Post,  7d. ;  or  Fonr 
Packs,  Post  Pree,  for  I3.  8d. 

6S"  SHAKESPEEIAN  DOMINO   CAEDS. 
Sent  to  anv  addi-e^s,  on  receipt  of  amount  in  Stamps,  by 
W.  P.  GOOD,  Easraver  aud  Pi-iuter,  Hull.  [11 


Letts's    Diaries    are  sold  in 
above  100  different  forms,  at  prices  varying  from  Gd. 
to  £6  each.  *  [12 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MEECERT. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  ,     CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,   S.,  has    one  of   the 
larfjest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  33 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
-._  f.1  «_  Scotcli  hides,  l.^.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  weba, 
'■-  'oom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GEINDEEY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7  lbs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  23. 
per  pair.  ^0  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  Ss.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d,  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchaser's  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [13 


Working   Men's  College 
BULLDING  FUND. 
STATEMENT    BY   THE    COUNCIL. 

45,  Great  Onnoud  Street,  December,  1865. 
This  College  was  founded  in  1854.  The  students  are,  for 
the  most  part,  working  men,  and  the  teachers  ore,  in 
general,  members  of  the  Universities  and  of  different  pro- 
fessions, or  those  who  have  themselves  been  students  in  the 
College.  Its  purpose  was  and  is  to  unite  these  classes  to- 
gether, by  associating  them  in  the  common  work  of  teaching 
and  learning.  It  provides  instruction  at  the  smallest  pos- 
sible cost  (the  teaching  being  almost  wholly  impaid)  in  the 
subjects  with  which  it  most  concerns  English  citizens  to  be 
acquainted,  and  thus  tries  to  place  a  liberal  education  within 
the  reach  of  working  men. 

In  cari-ying  out  these  objects  we  have  had  some  measure 
of  success.  The  number  cf  students  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
iirst  term,  145;  it  is  now  509.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  has  come  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes,  and  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  eorely  pressed 
for  space. 

W<;  want  chiefly  these  things : — (1)  A  room  or  rooms  for 
the  Art  Department.  [No  department  of  our  College  has 
been  more  successful  than  our  Art  Classes,  carried  on  from 
the  first  under  the  general  auperviiion  of  Mr.  Ruskin.] 
(2)  A  moderate  sized  hall  or  room  for  general  meetings, 
lectures,  aud  social  purposes,  capable  of  containing  some 
300  or  400  persons.  (3)  A  better  room  or  rooms  than  we 
have  now  got  for  "the  Adult  School.  (4)  A  room  to  contain 
a  Museum,  and  serve  as  a  Natural  History  class-room. 
(5)  More  small  rooms  for  classes. 

A  site  is  alrea'ly  provided,  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  (12,000  square  feet  in  area)  being  the  freehold  pro- 
perty of  the  College.  We  are  advised  that  such  a  building 
a3  the  one  we  require  can  be  well  and  substantially  built  in 
a,  plain  but  good  style  for  about  ±3,000  to  £3,500. 

Piuoncially,  the  College  is  self-supporting.  For  several 
years,  thanks  to  the  excellent  administration  of  our  funds 
by  a  Students'  Finance  Committee,  the  income  from 
stuclents'  fees  has  met  our  current  expenditure,  leaving  a 
margin  available  for  the  reduction  of  our  mortgage  debt. 

Considering  the  va:?t  endowments  which  the  benefactions 
of  former  ages  have  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
eudo^vments  to  which  tbe  wealthiest  of  us  are  the  most 
indebted,  it  woidd  be  a  disgrace  to  a  wealthy  metropolis  Uko 
this  if  it  were  necessary  to  beg  long  at  the  present  day  for 
the  inconsiderable  sum  we  are  now  asking  for.  And  the 
amount  of  labour  and  thought  which  is  being  voluntaiily 
devoted  to  the  undertaking,  and  by  none  more  freely  than 
by  our  students,  afford.s,  we  think,  some  g^uarantee  tliab  we 
Bhatl  not  misspend  what  may  be  given  us.  Finally,  though 
many  a  single  purse  might  well  defray  our  needs,  we  may 
perhaps  especially  commend  them  to  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  toaolimg  of  this  and  other  col- 
leges if  they  were  not  prevented  by  professional  and  other 
avocations.  Will  they  not  share  our  work  by  helping  us  to 
develop  it  ? — Signed,  on  behal  t  of  the  Cmmcii  of  Teachers, 
F.  D.  MAURICE,  Principnl. 
Contributions  may  l«e  sent  to  the  London  and  County 
Bank,  Oxford  Street  branch  ( *'  Working  Men's  College  Ac- 
count") ;  to  tbe  Secretary,  at  the  College  (P.  O.  Orders  to 
be  payable  to  Thomas  Shorter) ;  or  by  cherjues  payable  to 
the  order  of  the  Trea"«urer,  E.  B.  Litchfield,  Esq.,  4,  Hare 
Court,  Temple,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Council  of  Teachers. 
Donations  to  the  amount  of  £350  have  already  been  re- 
ceived or  promised,  iucluding,  among  others,  the  fol- 
lowing :— 

His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales...  £23    5    0 
Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  Principal,  from  pub- 
lication of  Lectures  on  the  Suffrage.. ...^,  100    0    0 
Dittn  (proceeds  of  delivery  of  the"  same 

Lectures  at  the  College)  13    7  10 

Jolin  Stuart  Mill,  Esq..  M.P 5    0    0 

Vernon  Lushin-tou,  Esq 50    0    0 

Samuel  Morley,  Esq 21    0    0 

Arthur  Cohen,  Esq 10    0    0 

Sir  Charles  Bunbnry  5    0    0 

Fraucia  Turner  Palgravo,  Esq.   5    0    0 

A.  Johnston,  Esq 5    0    0 

Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq 5    0    0 

Sir  Thoinaa  Phillips 5    5    0 

Miss  Caroline  Fox  110 

George  Godwin,  Esq.,  P.E.S X    1    0 

Rev.  Henry  Saudford , 10    0 

Est.  J.  LL  Duviea 10    0    0 

[1-i 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
AECHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING  SURVEYING. 
MINING,  BUILDING,  AGRICULTLJKE.  .AION  UMENTS 
DECORATIONS,  &c.  Pubhsbed  by  ATCur-r^v '-nd  Co.,  106, 
Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  New  Liit  of  Works  sent 
free  to  order  by  post.  [7 
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eneral     Life     and     Fire 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

)3,  Kma  WTT.T.TATVr  STEEET,  LONDON,  E.G. 

CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 

Established  1837. 

Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  respousibilifF7  and  the 

mutual  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  Eeversionary  Bonus,  equivalent  to  from  30  to  60  per 

cent.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  assure!,  declared  in  ISM. 

The  Eesorve  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  six  times  the 

amount  of  tho  annual  lite  income. 

THOMAS  PEXCE,  Secretary.      [13 
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ondon  and  Lancashire  Fire 

AND  LIPB  INSUEANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fu-e  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London  :  73  and  7-1,  Kin?  "William  Street,  E.G. 
Liverpool:  Brown's  Buildings,  Exchange. 
With  Home  and  Foreign  Brauchoi  and  Agencies. 
Chairman— P.  W.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  tho 
Nationfil  Discoimt  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  on  the  35tk  Decoml  er  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  c-Kpense  in  the  transfer  of  Policies  from  other  oflices. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  lSo4,  ovt^r  €125,000. 
W.  P.  CLIEEHUGH,  General  Blauager.      [16 


he  Accidental  and   ?vlarine 

INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 

Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.    lusurance  n„'ainst  General 
and  Eailway  Accidents.    Marine  i-isks  at  cm-i-ent  rates, 

J.  W.  OKAM,  Secretary.      [17 
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Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  il  ink. 

Subscribed  capital i;o,O00,000 

Paid-up  capital  550,000 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of         1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of  270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  tbe  reduction  of  duly  given  to  tho 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  and  furniture, 
formerly  charged  £2  Ss.,  can  bo  insured  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1  lOs. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  qnartec 
are  now  in  course  of  payment.  [[18 

ondon  and   Southwark  In- 

SURANCE    CORPORATION  (Limited).    Capital. 

£600,000.    Offices,  42,  WeUington  Street,  Loudon  Bridge. 

S.E. 

Chairman— HENRY  ASTE,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bank  of 

Lojidon. 
Deputy-Chairman  —  WILLI.Vil    VAUGH  AN     MORGAN, 
Esq.,  Director  of  the  Europe  m  Biuk. 
Fire  Policies  are  issued,  securing  to  'the  insured  the  full 
reduction  of  duty  to  Is.  6d.  per  cent. 
No  charge  for  stamps  or  policies. 
Every  description  of  life  assurance  transacted. 
Loans  granted. 
Agents  required  in  London  and  tlie  Province.^. 

W.  P.  REYNOLDS,  Manager.  [19 
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A   COIMPLETE    JUVENILE    LIBRAliZ  FOR   TEN 

SHILLINGS. 

A  more  acceptable  Present  for  the  Young  could  scarcely  be 

imagined  than  a  Set  of 

Laurie's   Shilling   Entertain- 
ING  LIBRAEY. 
Specially  prepared  for  Prizes,  Presents,  and  School  Libraries. 
Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully  illustrated,  Is.  each. 

1.  Eobinsou  Crusoe.  |      G.  Evenings  at  Home. 

2.  Gulliver's  Travels.  7.  Smys  Family  Eobinbon. 

3.  Christmas  Tales.  I      8.  Select  Anecdotes. 

4.  Sandford  aud  Merton.  I     9.  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

5.  De  Foe's  Plague.  |    10.  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 
"Charming  little  shilling  library  of  English  classics." — 

Sun. 

"  Excellent  series." — Reader. 
London  :  Thomas  Mckby,  32,  Bouverie  Strcef,  Fleet  Street, 
E.G. ;  SiMPKlK  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.G.    [I'J 


immel's  Toilet  Vin^ar, 

Is.,  2;.6d.,  and  03. 
LIME  JUICE  AND  GLTCESINB,  for  the  Hair,  Is.  CJ., 

2^.01.,  and  53. 
PURIFIED  GLYCERINE  SOAP,  the  best  for  the  Skin, 


R 


6d, 


id  Is. 


EISiMEL'S    PERFUMED    VAPORISER,    for   Scentins 

Rooms,  from  C.=. 
EIMMEL'S  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN,  for  the  Drawing. 

Room,  from  y5s. 
RIMMELS  CASSOLETTE    FAN,  from  33.63.,   by  post 

for  52  stanip.^. 
RIMMEL'S  PERFUMED  VALENTINE,  Is.,  by  post  for 

1-1  stamps. 
EIMMEL'.-s  NEW  PERFUME,  CUPID'3  TEARS.     In  a 

pretty  Muire  Antique  Box,  33.  Gd. 
THE   NEW   VIENNESE   FAN,  beautifully  Painted  and 

Perfumed,  Cs.    Sent  by  post  on  receipt  of  Bi  stumps. 
EIMMEL'S    EOSE-WATSE    CRACKEES.    a    Now  an.l 

Amusing  Device  for  Evening  Parties.    2a.  per  dozen; 

^ix  dozen  for  holf-a-gninea. 
EEMMEL'S  PERFUMED  ALMiNACE  FOR  1860,  boauti- 

f.dly  Diuscrated.    Price  (il ;  by  post  for  7  stamps. 
N.I>. — The   "Book  op  PEEroMrs,"  by  Eugene  Rimmel. 
will  be  presented  to  purchasers  of  Perfumery  to  the  am»unt 
of  One  Guinea  at  any  of  RiiiMEL'5  Retail  EMabUshments. 

EIMMEL,  PERFUMER, 
90,  STEAND,  AND  3i,  COENHILL,  LONDON. 
New  Wesi-Emd  Bbascu,  128,  Eegemt  Sieeei.      [21 
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THE    WORKING    MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Februabt  3,  X866. 


METEOPOLITAN  AND  PEOVINCIAI.  WOEKINQ 

CLASSES' 

Industrial  Exhibition,  to   be 
held  at  the  AGEICCLTTJEAi  HAIL.  LONDON,  m 
the  Autumn  of  UiSS. 

PATEONS  AND  GTTAEANTOES. 

The  Eight  Hou.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  K.G. 

The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Brougham.       „„.,..      .       „ 

The  Riijht  Hou.  Lord  John  Manners,  M.P.  Leicester,  N. 

Lord  Burghley,  M.P.  Northampton,  S. 

H.  Bamett,  Esq.,  M.P.  Woodstock. 

G  E.  Barry,  Esq.,  M.P.  Cork.  „   ,  ., 

Eight  Hon.  H.  A.  Bruce,  M.P.  Merthyr  TydvJ. 

Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  M.P.  Marylebone. 

Eight  Hon.  W.  Cowper.  M.P.  Hertford. 

W.  T.  Co:c,  Esq.,  M.P.  Derby. 

W  Hart  Dyke,  Esq.,  M.P.  "West  Kent. 

S.  C.  Hanbury,  Esq.,  M.P.  Middlesex. 

Sir  Thomas  Hosketh,  Bart.,  M.P.  Preston. 

Lient.-Colonel  Hoge,  M.P.  Bath. 

W.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.P.  North  Derbyshire. 

George  Leeman,  Esq.,  M.P.  York. 

Alderman  Lusk,  M.P.  Finsbury. 

A  MitcheU,  Esq.,  M.P.  Berivick-on-Tweed. 

SamuolMorley,  Esq..  M.P.  Nottingham. 

C  W  Martin,  Esq.,  M.P.  Newport.  Isle  of  Wight. 

Major-Gen.  Sir  H.  C.  Eawlinson,  M.P.  Prome. 

C  S.  Eead,  Esq.,  M.P.  East  Norfolk. 

C  Schreiber,  Esq.,  M.P.  Cheltenham. 

Osborne  Stock,  Esq.,  M.P.  Corlow. 

Sir  James  Tjler,  J.P. 

G  H   Whalley,  Esq.,  M.P.  Peterborough. 

J.  Claydeu,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Saffiron  Walden. 

P  Le  Neve  Foster,  Esq.,  Sec.  of  the  Society  of  Arts. 

J.' Howard,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Bedford. 
TO    EXHIBITORS. 
Coutribuli"ii3  of  Skilled  Workmanship  or  Amateur  Pro- 
ductions «ill  lie  accepted  from  all  parts  of  London,  the 
Provinces,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

PRIZE    MEDALS, 
regulated  iu  value  according  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, will  bo  awarded  for  the   most   meritorious   pro- 
ductions. 

THE   SALE   OF   ARTICLES 
exhibited  will  be  especially  encouraged,  and  the  price,  if 
desired,  may  be  afltsed  to  the  objects.     An  office  will  be 
opened  in  tlic  Uuildiug  for  the  transaction  of  this  business. 

THE   GREAT   HALL, 
the  largest  in  London,  will  be  fitted  up  for  the  display  of 
industrial  objects,  no  charge  being  made  to  exhibitors  for 
occupying  space. 
SMALL  WORKSHOPS,  WITH  AND   WITHOUT 

STEAM  POWER, 
will  be  fitted  up  round  the  building.      These  will  be  let, 
under  special  arrangement,  to  persons  who  may  desire  to 
manufacture  and  sell  articles  during  the  Exhibition. 

THE  MINOR  HALL 
will  be  fitted  up  a^  a  Picture  Gallery  and  Fine  Arts  Court. 
Here  will  be  exhibited,  under  the  sanction  of  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  a  series  of  works 
of  ai't  illustrative  of  the  instruction  aftorded  in  the  Govern- 
ment Schools  of  Art  throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 

CONVERSAZIONI,  &c. 
It  is  contemplated  to  grant  the  use  of  the  Lecture  Hall 
to  Trade  and  other  Societies,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
workmen  to  invite  employers  or  friends  to  conversational 
meetings  ;  also,  under  special  conditions,  to  Amateur  Musi- 
cal Associatious. 

FLOWER  SHOW. 

Facilities  will  bo  afforded  for  holding  a  Flower  Show,  in 

connection  with  the  various  existing  Amateur  Horticultural 

Societies  iu  the  Metropolis.  Early  application  from  societies 

is  solicited- 

SCHOOLS. 
It  is  intended  to  invite  the  whole  of  the  school  children 
in  the  MetropoUs  and  adjacent  districts  to  a  free  inspection 
of  the  Exhibition. 

CHORAL  SOCIETIES. 
The  Tonic  Sol-Fa  Association  will  give  six  concerts  of  1,000 
voices  each';  the  childi-en  of  the  Bands  of  Hope  will  also 
occupy  six  evenings,  1,500  voices  to  sing  ou  each  occasion. 
Instrumental  miisic  will  be  performed  by  the  Police,  Volun- 
teer, and  other  bauds. 

ART  AND  INDUSTRIAL  UNION. 
In  order  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  articles  which  Exhibitors 
may  desire  to  dispose  of,  appUcation  will  be  made  to  the 
Board  of  Trade  for  special  authority  to  legalise  the  issue  of 
shares  in  tlie  same  nuinner  as  that  adopted  by  the  various 
art  unions  now  iu  existence. 
FORMS    OF    APPLICATION    FOR    SPACE,   NOW 

READY, 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope 
to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  7,  Eirchmore  Terrace, 
Cardingtou  Street,  Hampstead  Eoad,  London,  N.W.^or  by 
application  to  the  following 

HONOEAEY  AGENTS. 
Scd/ord—'^r.  A.  Franklin,  5,  Queen  Street. 
_  J    ,     ("  Mr.  Eicbard  Fausitt,  71,  Grange  Eoad. 

Bermmium—  (^  jj^.  q  DoJson,  2,  West  St.,  Neckinger  Ed. 
JSclhnal  Green— M.r.  H.  Barton,  28,  Clarence  St.,  Waterloo  Tn. 
Bhiningham — Mr.  Christie  &  Mr.  Richards,  the  Free  Library. 
„      ,     „     „      (Mr.  Weston,  78,  Camden  Street. 
CamdrnTotcn-  jjj^  porter.  Upper  College  Grove. 
City— Mr.  Smith,  Builder  and  Decorator,  37,  Fish  St.  Hill. 
CUrkeiiwell—Mv.  Linfoot,  21,  Sidney  Street,  Goswell  Eond. 
Commei-cial  Road— Mr.  G.  M.  Cronmere,  F.S.A,  10,  Bromhead 

Street,  Commercial  Eoad  East. 
Daventrit  and  Wetdoii — Mr.  Bird,  Weedon. 
Deptfifrd—Mr .  Dunham,  3,  Woodpecker  Laiie,  New  Cross. 
Dublin-tE.  H.  Wadge,  Esq.,  12,  Grafton  Street. 
IIoWom—Mr.  Aldred,  38,  Fetter  Lone. 
,,  ,,  (Mr.  Mummery,  5,  Eailway  Place. 

JloUoioay—  -^jjj.^  phiUips,  80,  Sussex  Ed.,  Seven  Sisters  Ed. 
Hoxton— Mr.  Morgan,  195,  New  North  Eoad. 
//«// — Mr.  Scotter,  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Eailway  Station. 
IsUngion—Mc.  Healey,  Cooperage,  Islington  Green. 
Lambeth — Mr.  Burgess,  4,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth- 
ilaitdie&ttn'—Mr.  Haigh,  Workman's  Institute,  220,  City  Eoad. 
JVewii'gtort — Mr.  Henry  Croughton,  15,  Newington  Butts. 
Plymouth — Mr.  Wright,  Workmen's  Association,  Catherine  St. 
Portsmouth— 'i^.  Cook,  Borough  Workmen's  Club. 
KotluThilhe—Mi.  Henry  N.  Smith,  206,  Eotherhithe.  S.E. 
Southampton— Mr.  Gill,  8,  Portland  Street. 
St,  John's  Wood — Mr.  Burnham,  8,  Ordnance  Eoad. 
St.  Luke's— Mr.  T.  Green,  1.5,  Tabernacle  Sq.,  Old  Street  Ed. 
Warrington— Mr.  A.  Mackie,  Guardian  Office. 
Westminster — Mr.  G.  Harrison,  20,  Drury  Lane. 
WhiUiJtapd—Mx.  C.  H.  Myeia,  202,  WMtecbapel  £oad      [22 
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NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 

pony's   Eegular  Semi-Monthly  Lino  of  Clipper 

Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
MELBOUENB    LINE, 
Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

William  Leavitt   2,4«0  A  1    January  31. 

Staflfordshiro 2,300  A  1    February  7. 

Star  2,200  A  1    February  21. 

Detroit   2,500  A  1    March  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  JE7  lis.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Westluun  1,200  A  1    January  25. 

LadyOctavia 2,400  A  1    February  11. 

Sir  William  Wallace  2,000  A  1   lOyrs.    February  25. 

ADELAIDE   LINE. 

Jessica 1,'200  A  1   12  yrs.   January. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Queen  of  the  North   1,800  A  1    ISyrs.    January2l. 

FREE  GEANTS  OF  FOETY  ACEES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  Ship  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage 
money.    ASSISTED  PASSAGES  are  also  offered. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOUENE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Euahiue  (S.S.)  3,000  A  1    February  20. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are :— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  or 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  to.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BROTHEES  &  CO., 

H6,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    [23 


City    of    London    Working 
CLASSES'  INDUSTEIAL  EXHIBITION. 
To  be  held  at  the  GuUdhall,  in  March,  1866,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  and  several  hundred  members 
of  the  leading  City  Firms. 

GUAEANTEB  FUND,  £5,000. 
All  applications  for  Space  must  be  made  before  February 
1st,  1806.  Space  Forms,  and  all  other  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  gratis  at  the  offices,  7,  Eacquet  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
(jr  will  be  sent  per  post,  by  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

•,•  Manufacturers  ore  invited  to  Exhibit. 

It  has  been  determined  to  devote  the  surplus  funds  to  the 
estabUshment  of  a  Free  Public  Library  for  the  City. 
William  Bimsev,  Hon.  Sec. 
John  Eobeet  Whoelow,  Socrelori/. 


£400 


without  Interest  for 

TENYEAE3.    Fourth  Camden  Co-opera^ 

tive  Building  Society,  Camden  Hall,  King  Street.  Camden 
Town.  Weekly  Subscriptions  Is.  per  share,  every  Wednesd  ./ 
evening.    500  Shares  already  issued.    Rules  4d.  No  entrance 
fee.     The  First  Subscription  Meeting,  January  31. 
H.  HiKBl,  Secretai'y,  2S,  Spencer  Street,  Goswell  Eoad.  [29 


Perpetual     Investment     and 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
37,   NEW    BRIDGE    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C. 
MONEY, 

In  large  or  small  sums,  ready  to  be  advanced  upon  security 
of  Freehold,  Copyhold,  nod  Leasehold  Property,  repayable 
either  in  one  sum  or  by  periodical  instalments.  The  amount 
advanced  since  May,  1861,  exceeds 

HALF    A    MILLION     STERLING. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, or  will  be  sent  by  post.    Apply  to 

JOHN  EDWAED  TEESIDDER,  Secretary.    [30 


SEE  THE   PEOSPECTUS   OP   THE 

Southwark  Metropolitan  and 
Provincial    Freehold    Land   and    House   Society, 
wherein  the  following  Questions  are  solved  :— 

How  to  Buy  a  House  and  Land  with  its  own  Eent  ?  How 
to  Invest  Money  with  Perfect  Security  and  Large  Interest  ? 
How  to  Borrow  at  a  Moderate  Eate,  with  Convenient 
Ee-payments  ? 

SAVINGS  BANK  DEPAETMENT. 
Trustees  ; 
Thomas  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Pollock,  Esq. 
W.  H.  Gebman,  Esq. 
Five  peb  Cent.  Interest.    Dividends  paid  Half-Yearly, 
LOANS  DEPAETMENT. 
Money  advanced  without  delay  for  the  purchase  of  Pro- 
perty, wheresoever  situated.    Ee-paymeni  by  Monthly  In- 
stalments spread  over  any  number  of  years,  by  which  a 
House  may  be  Purchased  with  its  own  Eent. 
BS~  Eedemption  at  Pleasure, 
PEEEHOLD  LAND  DEPARTMENT. 
Building   Plots   of    Freehold   Laud    may   be   procured 
through  the  Society,  conveyance  included,  at  little  more 
than  the  ordinary  cost  of  inquiring  iuto  title,  &c.     Fat- 
MENTS,  38.  and  53.  per  Month.    The  Estates  of  this  Society 
are  situate  at  Norwood.  Mitcham,  Gravesend,  and  Peck- 
ham.    Sbares  can  be  token  at  the  Offices  daily.    Persona 
may  obtain  Plots  at  once,  which  may  be  paid  for  by  Instal- 
ments.   Advances  for  Building  on  the  Society's  Estates 
and  elsewhere  are  being  made. 

EICHAED  BEETT,  Secretary. 
Offices:  4,  AVellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Southwark. 
Prospectus  forwarded  on  application. 


A  Pint  of  Good  Family  Hair 
WASH  FOR  SIXPENCE  I !  I 
Ingxedienta  for  the  above  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  Six 
Stamps,  by  H.  Lloyd,  Manufacturing  Chenust,  Dawlish.  [31 


Benson' 
Warrai 


s    Silver    Watch, 

Warranted  Accurate,  Two  Guineas. 
BENSON'S  LONDON-MADE  SILVER  LEVER  WATCH, 

Warranted  Accurate,  Four  Gumeas, 
BENSON'S  LADY'S  GOLD  WATCH,  Warranted  Accurate, 
Five  Guineas. 

Safe   by   Post   to   all  paris   of  tlie    World, 

BRANCH    ESTABLISUUENTS  : 

90,  AVESTBOUENE  GROVE,  164,  TOTTENHAM  COURT 
ROAD. 

STEAM  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  WORKS,  LUDOATB  HILL,       [32 


A 


tkinson     and    Co.     have 

_  _  added  the  HOUSE  AGENCY  to  their  General  Fur- 
nishing Business,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  the 
instructions  of  their  friends  who  want  to  let  or  desire  to 
take  houses. 

This  branch  will  be  conducted  on  the  same  fair  and  liberal 
system  for  which  Atkinson  and  Co.  have  been  long  dis- 
tinguished. 

ATKINSON   AND   CO., 
198, 200, 202, 204, 306,  208,  and  210,  Westminster  Bridge 

Boad.  [33 


Savings    Bank    Department : 
SOCTBWAEK   METnOPOLlTAN  ASD   PkOVISCIAL   FbEE- 

HOLD  Land  and  House  Society. 

Tnmtees ; 

Thomas  Pillow,  Esq.       James  Pollock,  Esq. 

W.  H.  German,  Esq. 

Five  per  Cent.  Interest  on  Deposits.    Dividends  payable 

on  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July. 

EICHAED  BEETT,  Secretory. 
Offices:  4,  Wellington  Chambers,  London  Bridge,  Southwark. 
Prospectus  forwarded  on  application.  [2-1 

iven   Away.      Gratis,    The 

SECEET    OF    SPELLING   COEEECTLY.    Post 
Published    by    T.  M.    Feist,    66,   Queen's   Eoad. 
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PEICE  TWOPENCE. 

Upright  Shoemaking.  An 
ADDEESS  TO  WOKKING  SHOEMAKEES  AND 
OTHEES  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  -SEAT,"  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "  UPEIGHT  BENCH;" 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  Persons  interested  in  tbe 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Eeformatories.  By 
J.  Spahkes  Hall.    Sent  for  three  stamps  to  any  address. 

London :  J.  Spaekes  Hall,  308,  Eegeut  Street.       [26 


JOSHUA  EOGEES'S  UNIVEESAL 

Prize  Shilling  Box  of  Water 
COLOUES,  with  practical  directions  for  use;  post 
free.  22  stamps. 

PEIZE  NINEPENNY  BOX  OF  WATEE  COLOUES, 
post  free,  19  stamps.  PEIZE  NINEPENNY  BOX  OP 
DE AWING  PENCILS,  post  free,  17  stamps.  PKNNY 
SUPEUPINE  WATEE  COLOUES ;  a  sample  and  list,  post 
&ee,  2  stamps. 

No  articles  are  Genuine  unless  marked  JOSHUA  E0GEE9, 
13,  PAVEMENT,  FINSBUEY  SQUAEE,  LONDON,  where 
they  ai'G  sold ;  and  all  Booksellers,  Stationers,  Colourmen, 
Fancy  Bepositories,  &e.  [27 


Picture  Frames  for  the 
CHILDEEN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  IIIii.!- 
frafed  London  News.  Handsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
3s.;  by  the  dozen,  3s.  6d.  Maple  and  gilt,  53. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s.  Every  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  iu  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  maple  and 
,gilt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  jirices.  List  of  prices,  '2 
stamps,  at  George  Eees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre).  I'il 


Aid  gate. 


ational    Institution   for 


DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
dgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hmde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  avjiilable  for  nece.ssiton9 
applicants.  THOMAS  EOBINSON,  Hoii.  Sec.    [35 


A 


Quarter  of  a  Million  has 

been  paid  as  Compensation  for  Accidents  of  all 

lands,  by  the  EAILWAY  PAS3ENGEES'  ASSUEANCE 
COMPANY.  An  annual  payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  secures 
£1,000  in  case  of  death,  or  £6  per  week  while  laid  up  by 
injui-y. 

WILLIABI  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
Offices— 6J,  ComhiU,  and  10,  Eegent  Street.  [36 


Newling's 

TEOUSEES. 


Unrivalled     14s. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS. 
Newlikg,  193,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  ot 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newlino,  193,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  0  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [37 


London:  Printed  and  Published  by  Cassell,  Feitek,  and 
QixPiH,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  E.C.  . 
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Tni]     WORKSHOPS     OF     THE     WORLD. 


Iron  Skip-Building. 


THE    THAMES    IRON    SHIP-BUILDING    COMPANT. 


the  princiijal  material  in  the  construction  of  ships 
and  steamboats  was  as  yet  a  thing  of  the  future, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  note  the  remarkable  changes 


THOSE  who  are  old  enough  to  remember  the    which  of  late  years  have  taken  place  in  many  of 
appearance  of  the  various  British  ship-build-  i  these  establishments.    The  mji-iads  of  carpenters, 
ing  yards  during  the  period  when  the  use  of  u'on  as  I  sawyers,    caulkers,    and  various    other    artisans 


which  the  building  of  a  wooden  vessel  seldom 
failed  to  call  into  existence,  have  disappeared,  to 
be  replaced  by  miniatui'e  armies  of  swart-featured, 
bra wnj' -  armed  mechanics,  furnacemen,  black- 
smiths, hammerers,  rivetters,  roller-men,  and  other 
trades,  which  foi-m  the  rank  and  file  of  our  great 
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THE  WORKING  ilAX. 
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iron  industry.  This  transformation,  though  slow 
at  first,  was  inevitable.  Incredulous  as  ship- 
owners were  at  the  beginning,  it  was  not  long 
before  they  began  to  perceive  the  advantages 
which  iron  ships  possessed  over  those  made  of 
wood ;  but  they  certainly  were  not  prepared  sud- 
denly to  adopt  the  new  system.  Their  plan  was, 
not  to  supersede  the  wooden  vessels  actually  in 
use,  but  rather  to  wait  until  new  ships  were 
wanted,  and  then  to  have  them  built  of  iron.  But 
the  enormous  development  of  our  commercial 
system,  occasioned  by  the  free-trade  policy  of  the 
Government,  produced  an  increased  demand  for 
vessels — an  increase  so  extensive  that  the  ship- 
building yards  which  crowded  the  shores  of  the 
Thames,  TjTie,  Mersey,  Clyde,  and  other  British 
rivers,  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  it.  Glasgow 
claims  the  honom-  of  being  the  first  to  commence 
the  trade  of  iron  ship  -  building ;  but  Newcastle, 
London,  Liverpool,  and  the  other  ship-building 
depots,  did  not  lag  behind  then-  northern  sister, 
and  the  construction  of  the  Great  Eastern  caused 
the  Thames  to  can-y  off  the  palm  for  mechanical 
enterprise  and  skill,  so  far  as  the  building  of 
ii'ou  ships  was  concerned.  The  success  atten- 
dant upon  the  completion  of  the  magnificent 
specimen  of  maritime  architectiure  alluded  to 
by  us,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  iron  ship- 
building trade,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
sach  gig.intic  establishments  as  that  known 
as  the  "Thames  L'on  Ship-Building  Company." 
The  works  of  this  association  are  situate  at 
BlackwaU,  and  form  a  prominent  object  to 
the  steamboat  passengers  jom'neying  to  and 
fro  between  Greenwich  and  AVoolwich.  The 
vai'ious  slips  leading  to  the  river  are  occupied 
with  vessels  in  different  stages  of  progress — each 
ship  being  suiTOunded  by  an  intricate  mass  of 
scaffolding,  which  ceaselessly  vibrates  with  the 
shock  of  the  workmen's  ponderous  hammers,  as 
stroke  uj^on  stroke  rings  urion  the  massive  bolt- 
heads  with  which  are  riveted  together  the 
enormous  plates  used  in  forming  the  sides  of  the 
vessels.  Entering  the  works  from  the  land-side, 
the  effect  upon  a  stranger  is  at  once  startling  and 
impressive.  Look  around  where  ho  vnU,  all  is 
bustle  ajid  activitj'.  There  are  the  forges  hissing 
and  roaring  away  as  if  they  gloried  in  imparting 
a  fiery  glow  to  the  ii'on ;  there  are  the  rolling 
mills,  where  the  stubbornness  of  the  metal  is  over- 
come, and  it  is  made  to  glide  forth  in  sheets  of  the 
desired  thickness ;  while  in  yonder  range  of  work- 
shops, the  iron  is  being  cut,  bent,  twisted,  ham- 
mered, filed,  and  polished  into  almost  evoi-y  conceiv- 
able form  and  size.  There  may  appear  to  be  a  Uttle 
too  much  hammeriug ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  unless  even  the  mijiiitest  poi'tiou  of  the  mari- 
time structui'e  be  made  in  a  soiuid  and  workman- 
like manner,  the  safety  of  the  whole  is  endan- 
gered. A  single  defective  bolt,  or  a  single  faulty 
jilate,  may  occasion  the  destruction  of  the  vessel. 
On  the  contrary,  when  every  portion  of  the  ship 
has  been  properly  fashioned,  lier  advantages  soon 
become  appai'cnt.  Bulk  for  bulk  she  is  lighter 
than  hjer  wooden  rival,  and  Jess  'liable  to  become 
arched ;  while  in  striking  upon  a  rock,  she  will 
escape  with  an  indentation,  where  a  wooden  vessel 
would  be  dashed  to  pieces.  The  great  danger 
which  besets  an  iron  vessel  is  its  liability  to 
foiuider,  as  shown  in  several  recent  well^ino'nii 
cases;  but  this  can  be  obviated  by  the  use  of 
air  and  water-tight  compai-tments,  several  of 
which  may  be  stove  in  without  endangering  the 
buoyancy  of  the  ship. 

The  Thames  Iron  Ship-BuUding  Company  is 
one  of  those  few  associations  which  not  only 
build  ships,  but  likewise  manufactm'o  the  ii-on 
xised  in  their  construction.  At  the  BlackwuJl 
establishment  the  massive  plates  and  angle-iron, 
of  which  the  hulls  of  the  ships  are  formed,  aBe 
rolled  by  moans  of  piowcrful  machiueiy.  There, 
also,  the  iron  armour-plates,  which  form  the  coat- 
ing of  the  ships'  sides,  are  forged  by  means  of 
gigant!ic  steam-hammers.  There  are  two  rolling- 
rnUls,  worked  by  mn.chluer'y  of  enormous  strength, 
in  one  of  which  is  produced  the  ai-mour-plates  for 
the  hull  and  sides  of  the  ship,  and  in  the  other 
the  various  kinds  of  angle-ii'on.  The  jirocess  of 
roUing  is  interesting.  During  the  time  required 
for  heatrag  the  immense  mass  of  ii'on,  preparatory 
to  its  being  roUed  into  iron  plates,  the  various 
lumps  of  iron  in  t'ae  glowing  fiu'naoc  are  from 
time  to  time  carefully  inspected  by  the  fm'nace- 
man,  who  keeps  guard,  like  some  stalw.irt  Titan, 
over  the  fiery  scene.  This  inspection  is  accom- 
plished with  the  assistance  of  a  small  aperture 
made   near   the   top   of    the   furnace  door,  and 


through  which  he  is  enabled  to  look  when  re- 
quired. When  the  iron  has  been  m^e  suffi- 
ciently hot,  the  roUer-men  and  their  assistants 
make  their  appearance,  for  the  pui'pose  of  re- 
moving it  from  the  furnace  to  the  rolling-mill. 
This  is  a  process  as  dangerous  as  it  is  grand. 
The  metal,  heated  to  whiteness,  as  it  is  di-awn 
from  the  fui-nace,  presents  a  dazzling  appearance ; 
the  heat  and  brightness  emitted  being  so  intense 
as  to  render  it  a  marvel  that  the  workmen  should 
be  enabled  to  approach  the  iron  so  closely  as  they 
do.  Indeed,  the  effects  of  the  intense  heat  and 
light  ai-e  considered  to  operate  prejudicially  cm 
the  health  of  the  roUer-men  and  furnace-men, 
who,  as  a  class,  are  extremely  steady  and  sober ; 
the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors — at  least,  dui-ing  the 
hours  of  labour — being  found,  from  experience,  to 
aggravate  the  injurious  physical  effects  produced 
dui-ing  the  removal  of  the  heated  metal.  Many 
of  the  healthiest  men  employed  in  the  iron  works 
of  the  kingdom  arc  total  abstainers. 

The  mass  of  iron  being  caiTicd,  by  means  oi  a 
truck,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  to  the  mill,  the 
process  of  rolling  commences.  Tliis  is  a  striking- 
sight — the  comparative  ease  and  facility  with 
which  the  ponderous  mass  of  U'oa  is  managed 
being  almost  wondei-ful.  TJpwai'ds  of  twelve  men 
ai'e  generally  engaged  in  assisting  in  this  process. 
They  are  divided  into  two  sets.  These  occupy 
the  two  sides  of  the  rolling-mill.  The  first  set, 
taking  up  the  heated  metal,  place  it  between  the 
rollers,  which  rotate  at  a  moderate  speed,  and 
seem  eager  to  devour  it.  Yielding  to  the  power- 
ful pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected,  the  metal 
glides  between  the  rollers,  and  issues,  consider- 
ably reduced  in  thickness  and  converted  into 
plate,  on  the  other  side,  where  it  is  speedily 
seized,  with  the  assistance  of  large  pincers,  by 
the  second  set  of  workers,  who  pass  it  over  the 
rollers  to  the  first  set  of  workers,  by  T.fliom  it 
■is  again  passed  through  the  rollers,  to  be  again 
returned  and  rolled,  trntU  it-  has  been  reduced  to 
the  reqxiii-ed  thickness.  The  attitudes  of  the 
men  while  thus  engaged  in  those  operations  are 
both  graceful  and  pictiu'osque,  and  our  painters 
might  find  worse  studies  of  the  human  figure 
than  those  to  be  obtained  in  a  rolling-mill. 
The  principal  roller -men  have  their  fcatui'es 
covered  with  thick  masks,  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  them  from  the  heat.  During  the 
process  of  the  first  rolling,  the  boys  in  attend- 
ance are  provided  with  birch  brooms  well 
saturated  with  water,  with  which  they  care- 
fully brush  the  sm-face  of  the  iron  as  it  passes 
through  the  rollers,  thus  removing  any  incrusta- 
tion which  might  be  formed,  the  ejEects  of  such 
inci-ustation  being  to  harden  tlie  iron,  a.ad  thus 
retard  the  process  of  rolling.  The  illustrations 
represent  the  large  furnace  where  the  iron  is 
heated,  and  the  roUtng-miU,  in  which  it  acquh-cs 
the  thickness  to  which  it  is  destined. 

At  the  Blaokwall  yard  t];e  iron  is  manufactm'od 
from  old  scrap  motal,  of  which  London  is  the 
great  mart.  The  scrap  ii-on,  after  being  carefuEy 
picked,  and  cleansed  from  all  extraneous  sub- 
stances, is  pUed  upon  a  slab  of  wood,  placed  in 
the  fui-naee,  where  it  is  heated  to  the  welding 
point,  hammered  tmder  the  forge  hammer,  and 
then  rolled  into  roughly-shaped  bars.  These  bars 
are  then  cut  into  pieces  of  a  convenient  length, 
and  a  "pile"  formed  of  the  same.  The  pile  is 
again  heated  in  the  fui'nace,  again  hammered, 
and  again  rolled,  but  this  time  into  angle-iron  of 
the  requii'ed  dimensions.  If  j>Za<e-iro?i  be  wanted, 
the  original  "pile"  or  "bloom"  is  rolled  into  a 
rough  jjlate,  and  another  pile,  composed  of  two 
such  plates — one  for  the  top,  the  other  for  the 
bottom,  of  the  plate  to  be  made — with  bars  placed 
between,  is  heated  in  the  furnace,  and  subse- 
quently rolled  into  a  single  plate  of  the  requis^ie 
thickness.  In  rolling  plates,  only  one  piair  of 
roller's  is  employed.  'These  rollers  are  perfect 
cylinders,  and  ai'e  made  to  approach  or  recede 
from  each  other  b^  means  of  screws,  as  shown  in 
our  illustration.  For  angle-iron,  a  large  number 
of  rollers,  sui'.:ed  to  the  various  dimensions  of  the 
different  articles,  are  requii'ed,  the  rollers  being 
changed  as  often  as  it  may  be  found  necessary. 
After  being  subjected  to  the  rolling  process,  the 
plate  and  angle-iron  are  taken  to  the  shearing 
machine,  where  the  roiigh  ends  and  edges  of  the 
metal  are  cropped  off,  and  each  bar'  or  plate  cut 
to  the  form  and  size  desh-ed.  They  are  then  con- 
veyed to  the  various  workshops,  to  undergo  the 
remaining  processes  necessary  before  they  can  be 
used  for  theu'  destined  purposes,  and  wliich  pi-o- 
cesses  we  intend  describing  in  another  number. 


A  Possible  Sobition  of  the 
Dear  Meat  Question. 


A  GOOD  precept  is  very  good,  and  can  hai'dly  bo 
too  much  commended ;  but  it  is,  after  all,  the 
practice  which  saves.  Judging  from  the  corre- 
spondence which  has  ali-eady  reached  us,  there  is  . 
a  desire  in  more  than  one  of  the  metropolitan 
districts  to  oitend  the  practice  of  Co-operation. 
In  the  populous  field  of  metropolitan  life  there  is 
certainly  room  for  a  few  experiments. 

In  one  district  there  is  something  being  done 
in  the  way  of  a  Clothing  Store;  and  a  desii-c 
exists  to  attempt  an  extension  of  operations  in 
the  direction  of  a  butcher's  or  tailor's  shop.  It 
happens  that  a  butcher's  shop  is  a  fomi  of  Co- 
operation generally  found  to  bo  tai'dy  in  paying 
profits.  It  does  not  quite  appear  why  this  should 
be  the  case.  Nothing  is  commoner  than  the 
existence  of  small/  butchers'  shops,  which  are 
manifestly  self-sustaining,  or  they  would  not  con- 
tinue open  in  such  numbei-s.  If  a  Co-operative 
Store,  opening  a  depai'tmont  for  the  sale  of  meal, 
were  to  do  as  the  small  butchers  do — ^buy  their 
joints  from  the  wholesale  cai'case  dealei-s,  solccting 
their  joints  judiciously  to  suit  their  mai'ket — ^then' 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  make  profits  ii.s 
well  as  the  smiill  retail  dealers.  But  most  young 
stores  begin  by  slaughtering  cattle  themselves, 
and  unless  they  aa'e  able  to  slaughter  three  or 
four  animals — oxen,  sheep,  and  pigs  included — 
they  have  not  variety  enough  for  theii-  roisccU;!- 
neous  customers ;  and  if  a  young  store  provides 
the  duo  variety  of  joints,  there  is  fear  that  they 
may  not  have  customers  for  all ;  and  :is  meat  will 
not  keep,  like  leather  and  cloth,  the  butchering 
dei:)ai'tmeut  of  a  young  store  often  comes  to  grief. 
If,  howevei-,  the  directors  of  the  society  are  sensi- 
blo  fellows,  they  look  out  for  a  friendly  carcase 
butcher,  who  will  a<'Comniodate  them  as  to  quan- 
tity and  variety;  then  they  are  sure  to  make  a 
iwofit.  A  Bharp-cj"ed  butcher  c%n  tell  what  the 
co-operat04s  can  sell,  as  to  quantity,  quality,  and 
variety  of  joints,  the  moment  he  sees  the  ncigh- 
bom-hood  where  the  store-shop  is  situated.  He 
can  tell  this  much  better  than  the  directors  can. 
In  business,  an  ounce  of  practice  is  worth  a  pound 
of  speculation.  A  practical  butcher,  though  he 
may  neither  be  a  statistician  nor  a  mathematician 
— although  he  may  never  have  heard  of  Nelson 
nor  De  Morgan — can  calculate,  at  a  glance  over 
a  neighbourhood,  what  appetites  the  inhabitants 
have,  what  joints  they  will  prefer,  and  how  much 
a  pound  they  wiU  bo  willing  to  pay  for  what  they 
want. 

If  the  object  were  to  go  into  meat  soiling  on  a 
large  scale,  and  establish  a  Co-opcrativo  Meat 
Society,  a  different  coturse  would  require  to  be 
pua-sued.  We  should  say  that  in  no  department 
of  provision  selling  is  there  so  vade  aiid  favour- 
able a  field  open  at  this  time  in  London  as  for 
the  sale  of  meat  on  Co-operative  principles. 
Generally  speaking,  meat  "is  of  a  very  uucertaiTi 
quality,  but  of  by  no  means  uncertain  price.  It 
may  not  be  good  meat  you  biiy,  but  it  is  sui-e  to 
be  at  a  good  price.  Now,  a  large  Co-operative 
Society,  which  g'aar.Tntoed  Londoners  good  meat, 
woiUd  be  believed,  and  they  could  fulfil  their 
promise,  and  command  the  best  customtrs  of  the 
whole  metropolis.  There  is,  in  all  conscience, 
scope  enough  for  improvement,  both  in  killing 
cattle  and-fortaste  in  displaying  meat.  Butchering 
is  one  of  titio  bai-barous  arts  wMch  yet  remain 
disCgiu'ing  our  civilisation,  and  presenting  a  re- 
proach to  common  humanity.  There  is  scarcely  a 
butcher's  shop  in  London  which  does  not  make 
you  sick ;  nor  a  slaughter-house  which  does  not 
make  you  shudder. 

A  in  on  g  the  eminent  friends  of  Co-operation  in 
England,  one  of  the  most  distinguished — ^Professor 
Kraneis  William  Newman — condescended  to  tSSe  , 
interest  in  the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  the 
great  Halifax  Industrial  Society's  Buildings,  in  the  ' 
hope  of  inducing  the  co-operators  to  commence 
improvements  in  the  modes  of  slaughtering  ani- 
mals. Di-.  M'Cormac  hag  demonsti-ated  that 
cattle  might  aU  be  slaughtered  without  pain,  and 
■\iritli  great  advantage  to  succulency  of  the  meat. 
As  muc'n  as  twenty  i^er  cent,  in  the  weight  of  the 
saleable  meat  would  be  gained  by  the  process, 
besides  an  increase  in  nutriment.  Humanity 
and  economy  both  recommend  the  improvement, 
but  as  yet  no  great  store,  nor,  indeed,  anv 
small  ctore,  has  ventured  upon  the  change.  Wl;o 
would  caxe  for  Co-operation  if  it  proves  to  be  as 
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sluggish  at  improvement,  or  as  timid  about 
change,  as  ordinary  competition  ?  Xo  gentleman 
nor  workman  of  humanity  can  relish  a  mutton 
chop  or  a  beefsteak,  if  he  once  happens  to  reflect 
upon  the  horrid  way  in  which  it  has  come  to  him 
through  the  butcher's  hands.  iJfobody  ventures 
to  refer  to  the  process  in  the  household,  or  the 
natural  sensibility  of  women  would  be  painfully 
shocked  by  the  thought.  Butchers  generally  are 
not  given  to  philosophic  reflection  or  scientific 
experiments,  and  few  of  them  can  be  expected  to 
commence  an  improvement  in  this  respect.  Even 
those  who  have  been  made  sensible  of  its  practi- 
cability and  of  its  economic  advantages,  are  afraid 
to  attempt  the  experiment,  lest  ignorant  c<is- 
tomers  shomld  take  ahu-m,  and  fear  to  eat  the 
meat.  But  co-operators  who  turn  butchers  have 
a  terrOT'of  the  trade,  and  mostly  shrink  from  it. 
One  would- think  that  they  would  turn  with  eager- 
ness to  an  improveriient  which  at  once  saved  their 
feelings  and  doubled  their  profits.  But  no  one 
can  fathom  the  dense  stolidity  of  English  pre- 
judice. The  people  cling  to  an  old  way,  even 
when  they  see  it  to  be  a  barbarous  and 
brutal  way.  Any  one  would  say  that  the  hard- 
living,  hearty,  robust  -  minded  Lancashire  or 
Yorkshire  workman  would  not  hesitate  to  adopt 
an  improvement  in  diet,  although  it  was 
new;  yet,  as  an  Oxford  proclamation  puts  it, 
'•  so  it  is." 

Xow,  a  public  Co-operative  Company  could  ac- 
complish the  change  neededby  a  stroke  of  audacity, 
and  make  a  profit  by  then-  courage.  A  prospectus 
which  proposed  to  kOl  cattle  on  the  new  system 
would  attraet  more  attention  than  Dr.  Dauglish's 
system  of  aerated  bread.  Public  intelligence  and 
cultivation  are  rijie  f  orthe  change.  The  press  would 
support  it.  The  opinion  of  eminent  medical  autho- 
rities could  at  once  be  obtained,  which  would 
satisfy  the  dietetic  scruples  of  the  most  un- 
informed of  the  public.  The  company  could  erect 
new  abattoirs,  such  as  England  has  never  seen, 
and  such  as  Xapoleon  I.  never  di-eamt  of,  who 
was  the  fii-st  monarch  who  attempted  improve- 
ment in  this  matter.  The  press  would  give 
publicity  to  so  great  and  creditable  a  change; 
for  nearly  all  the  sanitary  nuisance  of  slaughter- 
houses is  occasioned  by  the  present  vile  iind 
wasteful  modes  of  killing.  The  company,  like 
two  of  the  great  co-operative  stores  of  the 
north,  and,  indeed,  several  minor  ones  in  the 
midland  counties,  could  rear  their  own  cattle,  and 
co-operative  cattle  might  be  an  improved  breed, 
as  co-operative  houses  will  one  day  be  of  an  im- 
jiroved  style.  There  is  great  room  for  improve- 
ment i|i  cattle-breeding  for  the  market,  over  that 
kind  which  the  ignorant  prejudice  of  butchers 
now  keeps  up.  The  carts  of  the  Co-operative 
Meat  Company  might  be  seen  aU  over  the 
metropolis  in  two  years,  and  if  the  profits  of  the 
company  were  divisible  on  purchases,  as  in  the 
ordinary  co-operative  stores,  the  custom  would  be 
immense,  the  profits  unexampled,  and  the  public 
good  a<^mplished  incalculable. 

In  these  days  of  Bread  Companies,  Milfc  Cran- 
panies,  and  Liebig  Essence  of  Beef  Companies,  it 
is  v.-ondartul  that  there  is  no  Co-operative  Heat 
Comijany.  Every  year  the  consumption  ef  meat 
is  beeorning  an  enlarging  item  in  every  family — 
thanks  to»OFree  Trade,  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  the 
incTcasing  prosperity  of  the  working  classes.  It 
is  quite  time  a  great  Co-operative  Meat  Company 
took  the  field  in  London.  It  would  soon  solve  the 
vexed  qucstaoi^  of  dear  and  diseased  meat,  and 
set  an  example  that  might  be  followed  in  every 
town  in  the  kingdom  with  immense  advantage  to 
the  whole  working-class  population.  Are  there  no 
young  noblem-n  of  public  spirit  and  social  sym- 
pathy to  set  the  thing  on  foot,  if  men  of  business 
do  not  move  in  it  't  Mr.  E.  O.  Greening,  Dr. 
Watts,  and  Mr.  Max  Kyllmann  could  accomplish 
such  a  benefit  for  Manchester.  We  could  name 
.  other  persons  in  other  towns  who  could  do  .the 
same  thing  were  their  attention  called  to'  it. 
London  ought  to  possess  persons  capable  of  this. 
The  Leeds  Flour  MiU  is  computed  to  save  the 
working  classes  of  Leeds  many  thousands  a  year 
in  the  price  of  their  floui-,  they  having  paid  much 
less  for  long  years  than  they  would  have  had  to 
pay  had  there  been  no  Co-oijerative  Flour  MOl 
in  Leeds.  A  Co-operative  Meat  Mill,  or  rather 
Meat  Distributing  Store,  would  soon  save  the 
working  classes  of  London  annually  a  sum 
tenfold  that  which  Leeds  has  saved  in  cost  of 
flour.  EeaJly,  as  despairing  politicians  used  to 
say  to  Lord  Melbourne,  "  something  ought  to  be 
done." 
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nr.— THE  OEGANISATION  AND  SOCIAl  LIFE  OP 

THE  COLLEGE. 
OuK  College  opened  in  18-5'1  with  130  students ; 
it  has  now  400.  It  began  with  a  small  house  in 
Eed  Lion  Square ;  it  has  now  a  large  one  in 
Great  Ormond  Street,  and  is  collecting  funds 
towards  biiilding  a  large  hall  for  its  general 
meetings,  and  a  studio,  worthy  of  the  name,  for 
its  drawing  classes.  It  began  with  twelve  classes; 
it  has  now  forty;  and,  in  addition,  an  evening 
school  of  50  men ;  three  vocal  music  classes,  with 
130  members ;  three  companies  of  a  rifle  corps, 
numbering  120  men;  and  a  registered  benefit 
society. 

These,  the  results  of  eleven  years'  work,  are 
the  consequences  of  the  College  being  founded  on 
a  principle  that  working  men  can  understand, 
and  value  more  and  more  as  they  understand  it 
better.  It  appeals  to  them,  not  merely  to  come 
and  learn  mathematics  or  granomai-,  physical 
science  or  history,  but  to  enter  a  College,  to 
become  members  of  a  society,  the  objects  of 
which  are  thus  officially  stated : — 

Tlie  College  was  founded  in  1S51.  The  students 
are  lor  the  most  part  working  men,  and  the  teachers  are 
iu  general  members  of  the  universitie.s,  and  of  ditfei'ent 
professions,  or  those  who  have  themselves  been'stiidents 
in  the  College.  Its  purpose  is  to  <mite  these  classes  to- 
gether, by  associatiuj  tbem  in  the  common  Avork  of 
teaching  and  learning.  Jt  provides  instruction  at  the 
smalle.st  possible  cost  (the  teaching  being  almost  whoUy 
unp.iid)  iu  the  subjects  with  which  it  most  concems 
English  citizens  to  be  acquainted,  and  thus  tries  to  place 
a  liberal  education  within  the  reach  of  working  men. 

The  education  oiFered  by  the 'College  is  thus 
defined  to  bo  of  a  twofold  character:  (1.)  An 
organised  sj-stem  of  insti-uction ;  (2.)  The  educa- 
tion of  the  College  social  life. 

The  organised  system  of  instruction  is  divided 
into  five  departments — Art,  History,  Language, 
Mathematics,  and  Physical  Science.  ^These  are 
subdivided  thus : —  , 

[  Drrnoiiuj,  from  casts  and  natural 
,  )      objects,   drawing  and  painting 

■^"^     .    .     .     .      j      from  life. 

'  Singitig :  part  singing  from  notes. 

(  Etvjlish  :  genera!,  constitutional. 
History  .    ,    ,     <      and  social. 

(  Goieral :  ancient  and  modem. 

\  MtyjUsh,    \ 

Grammar,    literature, 
and  composition. 


LANcrAGES 


JIathematics 


1  Frcndi, 

I  Latin, 

V  Gree.-^       I 
Pure :  algebra,  geometry,  trigono- 
metry, conic  sections. 

Ajiplkd :  niechanici,  hydro^tics, 
optics,  astronomy. 
:  Physics:    inorganic    and    oraanic 
(       chemistry,  heat,  electricity,  ihag- 
\     cetism. 
Physical  SciEscE  iBiolrigy:   vegetable    and    ^imal 
I     pliysiology,  botany,  zoology. 
(  Geology,  including  mineralogy  and 

V  palaeontology. 

This  list  is  put  before  us  when  we  enter/the 
College,  but  we  are  not  advised  to  attempt  mi.  at 
once.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  specially  adtised 
to  work  in  only  one  department  at  a  time*  A 
new  man,  on  joining,  writes  his  name,  occupation, 
and  address  in  the  College  Register,  and/pays 
half-a-crown.  He  is  now  one  of  the  lowest?  class 
of  College  members,  that  of  matriculated  stnittents. 
By  attending  during  four  terms,  and  passing,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  an  examination  in  some  one 
subject  of  study  (as  English  grammar,  algebra, 
or  botany),  he  enters  the  second  class,  liiat  of 
certificated  students. 

The  certificated  student  may  next  become  either 
an  associate  or  a  scholar,  or  both.  To  be  a 
scholar,  he  must  have  attended  the  College  for  two 
years,  and  pass  a  thorough  examination  in  all  the 
subjects  of  one  department  of  the  College;  thus 
he  may  be  a  scholar  in  mathematics,  in  history, 
in  physics,  &c.  &c.  To  be  an  associate,  he  must 
also  have  attended  for  two  years,  but  his  studies, 
instead  of  being  confined  to  some  one  department 
of  the  College,  must  be  extended  to  all  the  more 
important.  Thus,  besides  obtaining  certificates 
in  any  two  subjects,  he  must  show  himself  pos- 


sessed of  a  fair  knowledge  of  Bible  history,  of  the 
history  and  language  of  his  own  country,  and  of 
elementary  mathematics. 

Thus  the  scholarship  means  extent  of  know- 
ledge, the  associateship  breadth  of  education. 
The  scholarship  leads  to  no  higher  degree ;  the 
associateship  is  generally  the  stepping-stone  to  a 
Fellowship  and  a  place  on  the  Council.  The 
different  grades,  and  their  relative  position,  are 
shown  thus : — 

Student. 


Certificated  Student. 


!  ! 

AaB>ciate.  Scholar. 

I 
FeUavc 

I 
Member  of  Council. 

The  earlier  grades  are  open  to  any  student  who 
can  pass  the  requisite  examinations ;  but  •  the 
more  important  degrees  of  Fellow  and  Member  of 
Council  are  conferred  only  by  election  on  the  part 
of  the  Council,  who,  in-  their  choice,  have  moro 
regard  to  "  moral  qualities,  a  capacity  for  teach- 
ing, and  a  willingness  to  teach,"  than  to  pro- 
ficiency iu  study. 

The  governing  body  of  the  College,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Teachers,  consists  of  the  foimders,  the 
regular  teachers,  and  such  students  as  have 
passed  the  Associate  Examination  and  been 
thought  worthy  of  election  to  Fellowships  and 
the  Council. 

The  fundamental  theory  of  the  College  de- 
clares that  the  teachei-s  and  pupils  shall  form  an 
organic  body  deserving  the  name  of  a  college. 
With  this  in  view,  it  was  determined  that  social 
and  political  studies  should  be  the  primary  part, 
of  its  education.  It  has  both  failed  and  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  this  design.  Excepting 
in  the  Sunday  Bible-class,  under  the  Principal, 
Avhich  has  never  broken  down',  the  College  has 
failed  to  establish  a  systematic  coiu-se  of  human 
studies;  but  every  thoughtful  man  among  us 
has  heard  enough  from  our  Principal  on  ethics, 
politics,  and  history,  to  make  him  more  thought- 
ful— to  show  biin  that  the  kingdom  of  which  he 
is  born  a  subject,  and  the  family  of  which  he  ia 
born  a  member,  are  not  only  of  man's  making ; 
that  the  laws  which  govern  the  inter-relations  of 
men  and  of  nations  are  not  to  be  understood  by 
a  week's  light  reading,  or  enunciated,  ex  catlixirn, 
vnth  one's  back  to  the  fire. 

We  are  thus  enabled,  on  one  hand,  to  estimate 
aright  frothy  demagogues  and  wordy  "popular" 
lecturers ;  on  the  other,  we  are  taught  to  regard 
our  fellow-citizens  as  such,  to  look  upon  our 
juniors  as  rising  members  of  the  state.  This 
gives  a  coherence  to  our  College  friendships,  and 
a  foundation  for  its  social  life,  and  has  led,  as  ono 
practical  expression  of  it,  to  the  formation  of  our 
Eifle  Corps,  the  first  working  man's  corps  esta- 
bUshed. 

Owing  its  name  to  its  being  founded  especially 
for  the  education  of  manual  workers,  and  from;, 
its  arrangements  being  specially  intended  tor 
them,  our  College,  remembering  also  its  object 
of  uniting  together  the  different  classes  of  society, 
receives  all  who  will  sit  and  learn  by  the  side  of 
hand-workers,  and  be  called  by  the  name  of 
working  men. 

This  is  the-  fountlation  of  oirr  social  life — the 
life  which  distinguishes  our  College  from  evening 
classes  or  mechanics'  institutes.  It  contains 
students  of  all  classes — artists,  teachers,  clerks, 
tradesmen,  artisans,  shopmen.  AU  these  meet  in  ■ 
the  coC'ee-room,  at  the  gymnasium,  the  boxing  or 
rowing  clubs,  and  in  other  scenes  of  our  social 
life,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality.  Oui-  two  hun- 
dred head-workers  mix  with  our  two  hundi-cd 
hand-workers,  not  knowing  until  a  man  reaches 
some  distinction  in  the  College  to  which  class  he 
belongs.  In  this  intellectual  competition  the 
hand-workers  have  hitherto  had  slightly  the  ad- 
vantage in  numbers. 

The  other  great  point  in  the  fundamental 
theory  of  our  College  is  that  it  shall  be  self-sup- 
porting. In  tfcs  also  it  has  both  failed  and  suc- 
ceeded. It  has  not  entirely  paid  its  own  cost, 
though  the  fees  have  generally  sufficed  for  the 
current  expenses.  We  have  never,  until  now,  had 
to  ask  for  money,  as  any  want  has  always  been 
at  once  met  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  of 
our  own  fi-iends ;  and  we  ask  now  only  because 
the  increase  of  numbers  and  of  classes  render 
new  buildings  absolutely  necessary. 
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But  the  great  success  of  the  self-supporting 
theory  is  in  the  spirit  of  work  for  the  College 
that  it  has  called  out  in  the  students,  by  whom 
the  whole  of  the  management  and  a  great  part  of 
the  teaching  is  earned  on.  Thus  the  College  not 
only  teaches  its  pupils,  but  trains  up  within  itself 
its  own  teachers  and  managers. 

The  London  Working  Men's  College  is  not  the 
,only  one,  neither  was  it  tlio  fii'st.  The  Father 
College — the  oldest  of  all — the  People's  College  at 
Sheffield,  was  established  in  1842,  by  an  Inde- 
pendent minister,  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Bayley,  who,  for 
several  ycM-s,  taught  nearly  all  the  classes 
himself,  meeting  them  both  morning  and  even- 
ing. On  his  leaving  Sheffield,  in  1848,  his 
students  (all  young  men)  resolved  to  can-y  it  on, 
and  to  keep  it  both  self-supporting  and  self- 
governing.  This  they  did,  refusing  all  offered 
donations;  and,  beginning  with  a  halfpenny  candle 
in  an  ink  bottle  as  theu-  only  apparatus,  in  ten 
years  they  raised  in  fees  above  ^£4,000,  and  are 
stiU  at  work. 

The  Halifax  Working  Men's  College  was  first 
established  as  an  evening  school  by  Mr.  Akroyd, 
M.P.,  but  the  foundation  of  the  London  College 
suggested  to  him  the  idea  of  further  development. 
The  number  of  students  is  some  300,  besides  a 
Young  Women's  Institute  with  200  members,  and 
a  branch  class  at  Copley  of  50,  men  and  women. 
The  coiu'sc  of  studies  is  practical,  consisting 
chiefly  of  English  and  scientific  subjects.  The 
students  have  been  very  successful  at  the  exami- 
nations of  the  Society  of  Ai'ts,  and  of  the  Science 
and  Art  Department. 

The  Saltord  College  was  founded,  in  1858,  by 
Mr.  D.  Chadwick  and  others.  In  1859  they  raised 
.tSOO  to  pxirchase  the  building  of  the  Salford 
Mechanics'  Institute,  which  they  re-named.  This 
college  is  remaikable  for  its  democratic  govern- 
ment, its  simplicity  of  arrangement,  and  its 
decided  success.  Its  classes  may  be  summed  up 
as  teaching  English  and  science;  so  that  its 
success  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  practical  natiu'e 
of  its  work.  Its  students  are  about  400 ;  and,  in 
addition,  it  has  large  day-schools  for  boys  and 
girls. 

The  Manchester  College  was  also  founded  in 
1868,  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  the  Principal  of  Owen's 
College,  Mr.  GaskeU,  and  others.  In  1861  it  was 
incoi'porated  with  the  evening  classes  of  Owen's 
College,  the  fees  of  which  were  reduced  from 
Jil  Is.  to  15s.  per  session.  The  course  of  lectures 
comprises  languages,  mathematics,  history,  and 
physical  science,  as  a  prepai-ation  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  London.  The  number  of  students  is 
about  300. 

'  The  Working  Men's  College  at  Ipswich  was 
established  in  1862,  by  Mr.  Barrett  and  some 
other  students  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  helped 
by  Dr.  Christian,  Mr.  Eansome,  and  others.  The 
foundation  of  this  was  also  suggested  by  the 
example  of  the  London  College.  Its  number  of 
students  is  150,  studying  English  subjects.  This 
is  the  youngest,  but  also  one  of  the  most  active, 
of  the  country  colleges. 

In  London,  besides  the  Working  wren's  College, 
there  are  the  Evening  Classes  at  King's  College 
and  the  City  of  London  College. 

The  King's  College  course  couiprises  the  sub- 
jects requu-ed  for  matriculation  and  degrees  at 
t  he  University  of  London.  The  fees  are  ^£1  lis.  6d. 
for  each  class  for  the  winter  session,  and  ^61  Is. 
each  for  the  summer  session. 

'J'he  City  of  London  College  was  founded  in 
1861,  the  Metropolitan  Evening  Classes — founded 
in  1848 — being  incorporated  into  it.  The  number 
of  students  is  large,  over  SCO.  The  chief  classes 
are  in  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and 
English  subjects.  The  college  is  liberally  sup- 
ported by  City  bankers  and  merchants,  and  its 
chief  object  is  to  provide  for  the  clerks  and  other 
young  men  in  the  City  a  commercial  education  of 
a  higK  character.  In  this  it  has  been  eminently 
successful.  It  avails  itself,  to  a  gi'eat  extent, 
of  the  examination  scheme  of  the  Society  of 
Alts. 

Our  London  Working  Men's  College  difl'ers  in 
souie  respects  from  any  of  these.  It  is  in  opposi- 
tion or  rivah'y  to  none.  Its  speciality  is,  that  it 
offers  to  its  students  not  only  the  intellectual,  but 
also  the  social  training  hitherto  confined  to  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge.  It  provides  education  for  a 
working  man  of  every  capacity.  '\VTiether  he 
wants  to  learn  his  alphabet  and  to  count,  or  to 
qualify  himself  for  a  M.A.  degree,  he  will  find 
what  he  wants — both  men  to  help  him  to  learn, 
and  others  to  learn  with  him. 


Loss  of  Life  in  Towns. 

In  the  address  to  our  readers  in  the  first  number 
of  the  WoKKiNG  Man,  wherein  we  laid  down  oiu- 
intended   plan  of    operations,  we  alluded  to  the 
subject  of  sanitary  science  as  one  which  would 
necessarily  be  included  in  the  programme  of  a 
'  Journal  devoted  to  all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare 
of  the  working  classes.     And  few  topics  there  are 
of  more  vital  importance  than  the  consideration 
I  of  matters  affecting  the  health  of  the  community 
'  generally.    By  consequence,  therefore,  the  largest 
j  section  of  the  community — that  section,  in  truth, 
upon  whose  labours  the  well-being  of  all  classes 
I  of   society  so  greatly  depends — has  an  immense 
concern  in  being  fully  acquainted  with  every  par- 
ticulai-  which  helps  to  show  what  causes  tend  to 
shorten  the  dm-ation  of  human  life  under  certain 
conditions,   and  how   those   causes   may  bo   re- 
moved. 

Like  as  in  all  other  departments  of  social 
science,  it  is  of  primary  need  that  accurate  and 
judicious  observation  bo  the  groundwork  upon 
which  such  information  rests.  Without  care 
in  this  respect,  statistics  arc  full  of  openings 
for  fallacious  deduction  as  well  as  for  erroneous 
inference. 

It  will  be  our  object,  therefore,  to  obtain  froui 
trustworthy  soiu-ces  —  from  officially  accredited 
facts,  indeed — such  data  as  may  be  relied  upon 
for  all  pui'poses.  We  shall  "  nothing  extenuate,  or 
set  down  aught  in  malice ; "  but,  by  cleai-  and 
impartial  treatment,  we  hope  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  our  subject  from  the  charge  of  being 
dry  and  uninteresting,  as  it  is  commonly  supposed 
to  be. 

We  propose  in  this  fii-st  article  to  speak  of  the 
comparative  healthfulness  of  our  principal  cities 
and  to^vns ;  leaving  for  subsequent  consideration 
an  examination  of  the  infiuence  of  density  of 
population,  of  occupation,  and  of  other  causes, 
iipon  their  death-rate. 

Great  cities  offer  the  most  comprehensive  means 
of  studying  the  relative  vitality  of  mankind  in 
states  often  unfavourable  to  health,  and  under 
conditions  entirely  opposite  to  those  of  the 
pastoral  age.  In  a  country  of  limited  area,  in- 
habited by  a  race  whose  intelligence  increases  in 
a  constant  ratio  with  its  numerical  increase,  the 
tendency  of  the  people  will  be  to  aggi-egate  them- 
selves round  large  centres.  So  cities  spring  up 
with  wonderful  rapiditj',  and  attract  witliin  then- 
walls  the  cream  of  the  brain  and  hand-force  of 
the  siuTounding  country:  unhappily,  the  dregs 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  coiu'se.  The  growth  of 
some  of  our  large  towns,  and  the  consequent  de- 
crease of  our  rural  population,  are  amongst  the 
most  striking  of  the  "  curiosities  of  civilisation ;" 
and  the  extent  to  which  tliis  massing  of  the 
people  will  further  in-oceed  is  a  problem  pei-plex- 
ing  enough  to  satisfy  the  profoimdest  thinker. 
Millions  of  men  are  thus  jibnormally  placed, 
keeping  up  a  pei'pctual  contest  with  all  the  vaiious 
elements  which  Natiu-e  brings  to  bear  ujjon  every 
instance  of  the  infraction  of  her  laws.  Man,  as 
originally  created,  breathed  the  pure  air  of 
heaven,  and  drank  of  tlio  undefiled  watei's  of  the 
earth.  Now  lie  dwells  in  crowded  cities,  where 
the  ;ur  is  poisoned  by  noxious  exhalations,  and 
where  water  free  from  impmity  is  unobtainable. 
A  return  to  the  patriarchal  mode  of  life  is  neither 
possible  nor  desii-able ;  and  nothing  remains, 
therefore,  but  to  mitigate,  as  fiu'  as  human  efforts 
will  avaU,  the  evils  arising  from  the  changed  con- 
dition of  mankind.  To  this  end,  the  fullest  in- 
formation as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  those 
evUs  is  necessary :  leave  aught  to  conjecture,  and 
the  result  is  infinite  mischief  at  some  time  or 
other. 

The  past  year  affords  ample  illustration  of 
this  truth  in  the  alarms  which  have  troubled  the 
inhabitants  of  Continental  cities  at  the  appeai-- 
ance  of  epidemic  disease.  Even  to  oui-  own  land 
the  dreaded  name  of  cholera  has  wafted,  awaking 
vividly  in  our  remembrance  the  visitations  of  pre- 
vious years ;  but  in  place  of  vague  rumours  and 
exaggerated  statements,  we  fell  back  .upon  oxir 
published  figures  and  past  experience,  awaiting 
with  calm  determination  the  attack  of  an  enemy 
whose  evil  power  the  most  thoughtless  among  us 
acknowledges. 

London  may  justly,  and  with  honourable  pride, 
point  to  the  elaborate  fulness  of  detail  in  which, 
ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Eegistration  Act, 
the  vital  statistics  of  her  mighty  population 
have    been   published   weekly   without   a   single 


intermission — a  publication  conducing  to  the  most 
valuable  results. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  rulers  of  Continental 
cities  win  soon  awake  to  the  knowledge  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  concealment,  and  will  cause 
the  facts  which  relate  to  theu-  social  condition  to 
be  published  in  a  form  which  will  admit  of  com- 
parison with  ovu-  o\\-a. 

Until  recently,  indeed,  London  stood  alone  in 
fui'uishing  a  weeklj-  analysis  of  the  bu'ths  and  of 
the  causes  of  death  amongst  its  citizens.  But  at 
the  commencement  of  the  past  yeai-,  the  Eegistrar- 
Gener;il  was  enabled,  by  the  aid  of  the  local 
registrars,  and  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  give  in  his 
weekly  retui'u  a  statement  of  the  bu'ths  and 
deaths  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  and  towns 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  health  of  these 
cities  is  a  question  of  p;u'amount  importance. 
In  some  of  them  the  population  in«reases  with 
exceeding  rapidity,  and  in  nearly  all,  the  density 
rate  shows  iilready  a  deficiency  of  house  accom- 
modation which  writes  its  own  story  on  the  mor- 
tuary records.  Week  by  week,  then,  the  properly 
constituted  officers  can  watch  the  rising  or  falling 
of  the  sanitary  barometer  in  their  respective 
towns,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  apply  themselves 
promptly  to  the  suppression  or  mitigation  of  any 
cause  operating  unfavo\irably  to  the  public 
health. 

The  subjoined  table  forcibly  illustrates  the 
variation  in  the  death-rate  under  different  ck- 
cumstances : — 
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L'iver))00l  (Borougb)  .     . 

476,368 

94 

36 

Glasgow  (City).     .     .     . 

423,723 

84 

33 

Manchester  (City) 

354,930 

79 

33 

Birniingliam  (Borougli)    . 

327,842 

42 

25 

Ediuburgh  (City)  .     .     . 

174,180 

39 

28 

London  (Registration  I  )iv.) 

3,015,494 

39 

24 

Bristol  (City)    .     .     .     . 

161,809 

35 

24 

Dublin  (City  andSubuvbs) 

317,666 

33 

26 

Hull  (Borougli).     .     .     . 

103,747 

29 

27 

Salford  (Borough) .     .     . 

110,833 

21 

29 

Leeds  (Borough)   . 

Total  of  11  Cities,  &c. 

224,025 

10 

31 

5,586,870 

38 

27 

We  have  aiTanged  the  towns  in  the  order  of 
the  density  of  their  populations,  because  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  general  rule  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  mortality  of  a  town  wiU  bear  a 
constant  relation  to  its  density  rat?.  Thus,  in 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Ghisgow,  where  the 
mortality  is  so  excessive,  the  people  are  packed 
nearly  twice  as  closely  as  in  the  other  towns. 
Where  there  is  any  discrepancy  in  this  respect,  it 
will  be  found  almost  invariably  to  admit  of  cx- 
l^lanation.  For  instance,  the  population  of  the 
borough  of  Ijceds  is  distributed  over  a  propor- 
tionately larger  area  than  any  of  f  he  other  towns, 
and  yet  its  death-rate  is  nearly  as  high  as  the 
most  unhealthy  of  them.  The  mass  of  the  people 
are  located  on  a  comparatively  small  portion  of 
the  area,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
district  of  Leeds  (which  is  included  in  the 
borough)  there  were  as  many  as  56  persons  per 
acre  iu  1861,  whilst  in  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  borough  there  were  only  two  persons  to  an 
acre. 

The  extent  to  which  an  adequate  water  supply 
and  improved  sanitary  an'angements  iu"e  capable 
of  removing  the  evUs  which  make  dense  town 
districts  so  fatal,  wiU  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
ai'ticles. 

By  way  of  a  moral,  to  give  additional  sig.; 
uificance  to  om-  first  discourse  on  this  subject, 
let  us  add  that  the  deaths  in  30  of  the  largest 
town  districts  during  the  ten  years,  1851-60,  arc 
stated  by  the  Eegistrar-General  to  have  numbered 
711,944 — or  at  the  average  annual  i-ate  of  28 
deaths  to  every  1,000  persons  living  in  those 
towns.  If  they  had  experienced  the  same  rate  of 
mortality  as  prevailed  in  63  of  the  healthiest 
districts  of  England  there  •would  have  happened 
only  384,590  deaths ;  consequently,  there  was  an 
excess  in  the  ten  years  of  327,354  deaths,  which  may 
be  justly  ascribed  to  the  unfavourable  sanitaiy 
conditions  in  which  the  dwellers  in  towns  live 
and  die ! 
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LIBEAKY   TABLE   AND   CHAIRS. 


Art  Designs 

FOR  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANLTPAOTtTRE^l. 

LIBKAEY    TABLK    AND    CHAIRS. 

The  manner  in  which  recent  English  and  French 
industrial  expositions  have  assisted  in  promoting 
the  progress  of  our  national  art  industries,  is  well 
exemplified  by  the  gTeat  improvement,  as  regards 
taste  and  design,  which  characterises  much  of  the 
bettor  class  of  fui'nitm-e  at  the  pi-esent  day.  The 
subjoined  iUustratiou,  representing  a  library  table 
and  chaii'S,  afibrda  a  good  proof  of  tliis.  In  the 
table,  the  mass  of  ornament  with  which  it  is 
covered  is  judiciously  distributed  over  the  siu-face, 
without  becoming  too  promiuent,  or  interfering 
with  the  general  design  of  the  article.  UtUity  is 
not  sacrificed  to  ornament,  but  the  latter  occupies 
its  proper  position. 


Means  of  Education. 

— ♦ — 

THE  IMPERIAL  I'OLYTEOHNIO  dSTITDTE  OP  VIENNA. 

It  is  important  that  every  publicity  be  given  to 
the  measures  adopted  in  foreign  countries  for 
providing  the  means  of  technical  education  to  the 
industrial  classes.  In  the  rivahy  and  competition 
among  nations  that  now  exists,  greatly  stimulated 
by  Industrial  Exhibitions,  there  is  reason  to  fear 
that  the  British  artisan  wUl  find  himself  out- 
stripped in  the  race,  unless  prompt  and  energetic 
measures  are  taken  to  provide  him  with  the  mea,ns 
of  obtaining  scientific  education  on  a  liberal  scale. 
The  Polytechnic  Institute  of  Vienna  was 
established  by  an  Imperial  decree  on  the  l7th  of 
October  last,  and  we  think  that  the  publication  of 
the  programme  of  its  organisation  wUl  be  xiseful 
in  showing  a  comprehensive  scheme  of  scientific 
and  technical  education  on  a  par  with  the  wants 
and  resources  of  tlie  present  timo.  We  do  not 
anticipate  that  our  Government  will  emulate  that 
of  Austria,  in  establishing  a  Poly  fceclmiit  Institute. 
If  ever  such  an  educational  establishment  be 
founded,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  tlu-ough  private 
munificence,  or  the  co-operation  of  those  to  whom 
it  has  become  indispensable. 

The  duty  of  providing  the  rising  generation 
with  scientific  education,  at  the  lowest  possible 
f.ost  to  the  recipient,  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  if 
it  be  desirable  for  England  to  maintain  her 
supremacy  in  the  industrial  arts. 

The  aim  of  the  Imperial  Polytechnic  Institute 
is  to  provide  theoretical  and  practical  instruc- 
tion, as  complete  as  possible,  for  those  who  are 
intended  for  an  industrial  cai-eer. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  subdivided  into 
four  groups  of  subjects,  or  special  schools,  viz.: — 

1.  Hydraulio  Arohiteoture,  Ro^vds  and  Bridqes. 
— \st  Jiivisvm.     Mathematics,  Descriptive  Geometry, 


Technical  Physics,  J[ecliauic.s,  Tlieory  of  Macliines, 
({eology. — Ind  Division.  Practical  lleomfltry  and 
tieodesy.  Mechanics  of  Uonsti'iiotion,  Avcliitecturfi  (pro- 
perly su  called),  Hydraulic  Architecture,  and  Ruads  and 
Bridges. 

2.  Architecture. —  lul  Dioisioii.  MaUiomatics, 
Descriptive  Geometry,  Technical  Physios,  Mechanics, 
Theory  of  Machines,  Knowledge  of  Materials. — iud 
JJioisioii.  Practical  Geometry,  Meclianisni  of  Construc- 
tion, Architecture  (propeily  so  called),  Hydraulic  Archi- 
tecture, and  Roads  and  Bridges,  History  of  Architecture. 

3.  Construction  of  Machines. — \sl  Dioision. 
Mathematics,  Descriptive  Geometry,  Technical  Pliysics, 
Mechanics,  Practical  Geometry. — ink  Division.  General 
Architecture,  Theory  of  Machines,  Construction  of  Ma- 
chines, Mechanical  Technology. 

4.  Technical  Chemistry.  ^  Mineralogy,  Botany, 
Zoology,  General  Physics,  Technical  Pliysics,  General 
Theory  of  Machines,  Theoretical  Cheniiatry,  Techno- 
logical Chemistry,  Knowledge  of  Commercial  Products. 

AuxiLLUiY  Subjects. — These  include  Universal  His- 
tory, History  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  National 
Economy  and  Statistics,  Commercial  and  Maritime  Law, 
Legislation  and  Administration,  History  of  Architecture, 
History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  History  of  German 
Literature,  ^Esthetics,  and  Responsibility.  Drawing 
and  Modelling,  Stenography,  and  the  French,  English, 
and  Italian  Languages  are  also  made  the  subjects  of 
special  instruction. 

The  lectures  are  either  annual,  or  from  the  1st  of 
October  to  the  end  of  February  ;  or  from  the  1st  of 
March  to  the  end  of  July.  The  programmes  are  per- 
manent, and  can  only  be  modilied  by  authority  of  the 
minister. 

The  professors  of  botany,  geology,  chemical  tech- 
nology and  mechanics,  agricnlture  ami  forest  culture, 
topography,  the  construction  of  machines,  and  of  objects 
rel.ating  to  practical  architecture,  will  take  their  pupils 
on  excursions  suitable  for  facilitating  the  imderstanding 
of  their  theoretical  instruction.  The  jirofessor  of  prac- 
tical geometry  will  execute  with  his  pupils  a  geodesical 
operation  of  some  importance  during  the  summer  session. 


ELECTEIC  COMMUNICATION  IN  RAILWAY 
TRAINS. 

HI.  achard's  system. 
Here,  as  in  the  Achard  brake,  it  is  electricity  which 
intervenes  at  the  proper  moment  to  make  use  of  the 
force  of  the  rotation  of  the  wheels,  and  to  dispose  of  it 
so  as  not  to  exert  on  the  pressure-bands  a  Ibrce  powerful 
enough  to  determine  an  instant  slackening  of  speed,  but 
to  pull  the  wire  of  one  or  more  powerful  bells  along  the 
train.  An  excentric  is  fixed  on  one  of  the  a.Yle-trees  of 
the  luggage  van  ;  a  lever.  No.  1,  the  axis  of  which  is 
adapted  to  the  framework  of  the  van,  has  one  extremity 
resting  on  the  excentric,  and  while  the  wheel  revolves, 
receives  an  alternate  motion.  At  its  other  extremity 
the  lever  carries  a  catch,  playing  on  a  ratchet-wheel,  which 
turns  a  certain  number  of  teeth  for  every  revolution  of 
the  excentric  at  the  other  end  of  the  lever.  The  ratchet- 
wheel  carries  four  arms  fixed  beside  it,  which  play  on  the 
end  of  another  lever.  No.  2,  the  centre  of  which  is  also 
adapted  to  the  framework  of  the  van,  while  the  other  end 
is  in  communication  with  the  hammer  of  the  bells.  The 
first  bell  outsido  the  vau  is  oX  large  diueusiuus,  aud  is  to 


call  the  attention  of  the  driver  or  .stoker ;  the  second, 
inside  the  van,  is  to  call  the  guard  of  the  train.  Once  .set 
ringing,  the  apparatus  wnuld  never  stop  without  the 
agency  of  the  electric  current.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
lever  No.  1  carries  at  its  extremity  near  the  catch  two 
flat  bars  of  iron,  guided  in  their  alternate  vertical  move- 
ment by  two  guides.  These  two  bars  play  against  the 
extremities  of  an  electro-magnet  with  four  poles.  As 
soon  as  the  magnet  is  animated  by  a  current  of  electri- 
city, it  lays  hold  of  the  Hat  bars  of  iron  with  a  force  of 
225  lb.,  and  the  lever,  no  longer  touching  the  excentric, 
remains  stationary ;  the  ringiug  of  course  ceases  also. 
To  set  them  at  work  again,  it  suflices  to  interrupt  the 
electric  circuit.  One  great  advantage  of  these  disposi- 
tions is  that  all  the  derangements  capable  of  interrupting 
the  current — such  as  breaking  of  coupling  links,  running 
off  the  raUs,  fire,  &c. — as  soon,  at  least,  as  they  affect  the 
conductors,  set  the  bells  ringing  continually  till  the  train 
stops  completely.  Intended  at  first  only  for  the  ofBcials 
of  the  train,  this  system  of  communication  can,  without 
any  practical  difficulty,  be  extended  to  the  passengers. 
It  is  a  simple  question  of  the  adairtation  of  interrupters 
to  every  carriage  ;  and  the  time  has  come,  as  we  see  by 
the  Ministerial  circular,  for  definitely  adopting  the  only 
efficacious  means  of  preventing  accidents  which  have  so 
seriously  occupied  public  attention. 


THE  CHOLERA  AND  NITROUS  ACID. 
Wb  extract  the  following  passage  from  a  letter  from  M. 
de  Luna,  a  celebrated  Spanish  chemist,  dated  25th 
November  last: — "Allow  me  to  present  you  with  a 
new  work  that  I  have  just  published  on  the  subject  of 
the  cholera  morbus,  which  at  Madrid  has  so  cruelly 
visited  ua.  You  will  find  compiled  in  it  all  the  obser- 
vations, collected  by  me  with  the  greatest  care,  on  the 
powerful  efficacy,  as  disinfecting  agent,  of  nitrous  or 
hypoazotic  acid,  disengaged  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid 
upon  a  copper  coin — an  acid  which  is,  in  reality,  nothing 
but  a  depot  or  magazine  of  ozone.  Wherever,  by  pro- 
ducing these  penetrating  vapoui's,  the  atmosphere  of  tho 
rooms  was  strongly  ozonised  at  the  hour  of  rising  and  at 
bedtime,  the  cholera  was  e.scaped,  or  at  least  the  intoxi- 
cation produced  by  the  atmospheric  miasma  was  con- 
fined to  symptoms  of  little  gravity.  The  inhalation  of 
ozonised  air  by  nitrous  acid  determined,  in  every  case 
where  it  was  applied,  a  perfect  reaction ;  the  iuhalatiou 
of  oxygen  ozonised  by  the  same  vapours  saved  many 
patients  in  the  algide  stage.  These  assiduous  obseiTa 
tious  that  I  have  made  also  gave  evidence  of  the  actual 
relation  between  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  ozone 
in  the  air  and  the  intensity  of  the  cholera,  on  the  con- 
dition, however,  that  the  wind  blew  from  the  south  and 
south-west,  and  that  the  temperature  did  not  exceed  59" 
Fahrenheit."  What  is  most  novel  aud  important  in 
this  communication  is  the  fact  that  nitrous  acid  is  an 
abundant  and  energetic  som-ce  of  ozone  or  oxygen  in  a 
nascent  state,  always  ready  to  oxidise  animal  matters, 
and  to  destroy  them  by  oxidation.  Nitrous  acid  has, 
in  effect,  the  characteristic  odour  of  ozone  or  electrised 
oxygen,  and  strongly  turns  brown  the  ozonometric 
])aper  of  M.  James.  Our  readers  will  notice  the  singidar 
and  remarkable  coincidence  of  the  employment  of  nitrous 
acid  at  Madrid  as  a  preservative  against  the  cholera,  and 
at  Paris  as  destroyer  of  the  choleiaic  utiasaa  ia  difiiufect- 
iiig  tbd  wards  of  hospitalsi 
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IVofkiiig  Meiis  Clubs. 

BY    THE    KF.V.    H.    SOLLY. 

The  task  o£  pointing  out  clubs  that  have  been 
successful  and  others  that  have  failed,  with  a 
glance  at  the  causes  of  either  resiilt,  is  an  im- 
portant duty  in  giving  any  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  movement,  but  by  no  means  an  easy  one ; 
tor,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  fate  of  c;ich  club 
has  been  a  chequered  one,  as  we  might  expect  in 
the  early  st;>ges  of  all  such  undertakings.  Fre- 
quent mistakes  are  sure  to  be  mad«,  and  very 
rare  must  be  the  cases  in  which  have  been  found 
a  combination  of  all  the  elements  requisite  to 
ensure  success.  Several  large  and  very  well- 
managed  clubs  have  suffered  from  adverse  in- 
fluences or  unavoidable  hindrances  during  their 
career,  which  h.ave  retarded  for  a  time  their 
prosperity,  or  even  brought  them  very  low.  Tet, 
both  these  and  much  smaller  institutions,  which 
have  never  attained  any  great  prosperity  or  suf- 
fered serious  check,  have  been  effecting  a  large 
amount  of  good,  not  merely  by  their  direct  benefit 
to  individuid  members,  but  also  by  the  leavening 
influence  they  have  been  gradually  exerting  on 
the  working  population  in  the  neighbourhood. 
The  following  may  be  mentioned  as  clubs  that 
have  been  in  higMy  successful  operation  for  two 
or  three  years,  and  which,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  have  never  experienced  any  check  in 
their  career  or  diminution  of  their  jirosperity. 
There  may  be  others  equally  entitled  to  such 
mention,  bat  if  so  they  have  not  acquainted  me 
with  then'  liistoi-y.  Those  clubs  that  1  can  testify 
to  from  personal  knowledge  are  Camden  Town, 
Duck  Lane  (Westminster),  Hollow.ay,  Stoke  New- 
ington,  Leeds,  liotherham,  Newcastle,  South 
Shields,  Sunderland,  BucrsUl,  Preston,  Wednes- 
bury,  and  GuOdford.  Tlie  Clubs  at  Bristol,  "Wol- 
verhampton, Shorediteh  (London),  Stoke  Wcwing- 
ton,  Essex  Eoad  (Islington),  Portsmouth,  Devon- 
port,  a.nd  Blandford,  have  also  done  well,  and  we 
liave  recently  heard  that  one  at  Heywood,  in 
Lancashire,  has  been  uniformly  very  successful. 

The  club  at  Bolton,  had  been  one  of  the  best 
and  most  flourishing,  until  it  began  to  suffer  from 
tiie  want  of  .i  hall  large  enough  to  hold  the 
members  at  tlieir  weekly  entertainments.  Tiiey 
are  taking  steps,  however,  to  remedy  this  defect, 
by  raising  money  to  build  a  hall  adjoining  their 
spacious  and  capital  club-house,  having  plenty  of 
ground  for  the  purpose. 

The  Workmen's  Hall  at  Nottmg  HOI,  established 
by  Mrs.  Baj'ley,  and  mentioned  in  my  previous 
paper  as  one  of  the  first  and  best,  suffered  a 
serious  check  to  its  career  about  three  years  ago, 
partly  owing  to  insufficient  accommodation  lor 
the  numerous  members  who  flocked  to  it,  and 
partly  from  a  dispute  in  reference  to  smoking. 
A  secession  took  place  in  conseqtience,  and  for  a 
short  time  the  undertaking,  which  had  wrought 
incalcvilable  blessings  to  the  neighbourhood, 
tlu'eatened  to  prove  .a  failui-e.  Energetic  and 
judicious  measm-es,  however,  speedily  re-esta- 
bUshed  a  prosperous  state  of  things.  The  club, 
as  such,  was  dissolved  by  common  consent  of  the 
members,  and  the  building  was  thrown  open  to 
the  pubhc  without  any  charge,  the  ciu'reut  ex- 
penses being  defraj'ed  by  the  sale  of  refreshments, 
and  by  letting  the  smaller  rooms,  as  well  as  the 
lecture  haD,  to  various  provident,  temperance, 
and  other  societies,  of  which  the  members  have 
formed  several,  all  very  floiu-ishing,  since  tlie  haU 
was  originally  opened.  These  societies  form  a 
•  bond  of  union  amongst  the  frequenters  of  the 
club,  besides  doing  great  good  in  various  ways. 
A  religious  sei'vice  is  held  there  one  evening  in 
the  week,  as  well  as  on  Sundays.  Since  the  new 
plan  has  been  adojited  the  place  has  been  self- 
supporting,  which  it  used  not  to  be  under  the  old 
system. 

In  January,  1865,  forms  to  be  filled  up  with 
variou*  interestiug  particulars  were  sent  to  aU 
the  clubs  whose  existence  was  then  known  at  the 
central  office,  amomiting  to  aboiit  180,  andretui-ns 
were  received  from  77,  the  number  of  ordinary 
members  in  which  amounted  to  18,327:  37  of  these 
clubs,,  at  the  time  of  makiag  then- retiu-ns,  were 
self-supporting;  32  are  retiu'ned  as  having  lec- 
tures; 29  as  having  classes;  23  as  having  pro- 
vident societies  of  some  description  connected 
with  them ;  only  one  mentions  a  Bible-class ; 
17  state  that  friendly  or  trade  societies  rent  a 
room  at  the  club  fov  then-  ordinaiy  meetings. 

The   r.'.imbev  of    clubs    now   on  our  r 


(January,  1866)  is  302.  The  number  of  thoso 
that  have  failed,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  during  the 
last  three  years  is  19,  which,  added  to  those  now 
in  existence,  give  321  formed  since  1858,  only  two 
of  that  number  having  been  formed  previous  to 
1800;  this  gives  only  about  G  per  cent,  of  faUm-es, 
although  a  consider.ablc  number,  imquestionably, 
are  not  at  present  in  a  very  flom-islung  condition. 
It  nay,  however,  be  fau-ly  calculated — both  from 
the  above  returns,  and  from  those  that  are  now 
coming  in,  in  rei>ly  to  questions  sent  out  at  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  as  weU  as  from  other 
sources  of  information — that  an  average  of  250 
members  to  each  olub  would  be  about  the  mark, 
giving  a  total  of  75,000,  every  one  of  whom,  pro- 
bably, is  making  at  least  tliree  people,  young  or 
old,  more  or  less  the  better  and  h.appier  for  his 
belonging  to  the  chib  instead  of  the  public-house, 
giving  a  total  of  about  225,000  benefited  by 
this  important  movement, 

Now  ivith  regard  to  the  causes  of  success  or 
failm-e,  I  had  better,  perhaps,  first  recur  to  some 
of  the  general  principles  and  plans  oa  which 
Clubs  should  be  foimdcd  and  worked. 

What,  then,  do  men  naturally  desire  in  any 
place  or  society  to  which  they  turn  for  rest  and 
companionship  after  their  day's  work  ?  Clearly, 
to  know  that  they  are  welcome.  This  they  feel  sxu-e 
of  at  a  public-house.  If  they  do  not  feel  it  at  a 
club  they  probably  will  not  go  there  very  often. 
I  beheve  tliis  to  have  been  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  most  clubs  have  had  to  contend  with. 
For  who  is  the  proper  person  to  give  that 
welcome  ?  Unquestionably  the  steward  or  house- 
keeper in  the  first  instance.  And  wherever  this 
functionary  is  of  a  cheerful,  genial  disposition, 
the  effect  in  promoting  the  prosperity  of  the  club 
has  been  very  marked.  But  owing  to  the  \m- 
avoidablo  exigencies  of  the  case,  tlio  fii'st  duty  of 
the  steward,  upon  a  person's  entering  the  club, 
may  be  to  ask  him  to  show  his  ticket  of  member- 
ship, which  makes  the  greater  tact  and  cordi.iUty 
on  his  part  necdfxil  to  give  the  new-comer, 
nevertheless,  a  conviction  that  he  is  beai-tily 
welcome. 

Then,  again,  if  the  Steward  has  to  be  where 
he  can  see  the  members'  tickets  as  they  pass  in — 
i.e.,  near  the  door — the  newly-m.ade  member  gets 
little  further  encouragement  from  him  to  feel  at 
home  in  the  club.  But  under  any  circumstances, 
it  is  of  great  importance  that  one  or  more 
members  of  the  committee  should  take  it  in  turns 
to  attend  every  evening  at  the  club,  to  welcome 
t'oose  members  who  have  so  recently  joined  that 
they  have  not  had  time  to  make  acquaintances 
there,  or  who  have  no  companions  to  introduce 
them,  and  give  them  a  feeling  of  sociability  and 
"  good  fellowship  "  in  it. 

And,  lastly,  every  member  of  the  club  who  has 
been  connected  -vvith  it  long  enough  to  feel  at 
home  in  it,  should  exert  himself  to  make  every- 
body else  feel  the  same,  by  manifesting  a  kindly, 
sociable  disposition,  especially  towards  those  who 
have  more  recently  joined.  A  friendly  greeting 
when  a  man  enters,  and  a  pleasant  smile  or  shake 
of  the  hand,  making  room  for  him  at  the  fireside, 
handing  him  a  newspaper,  or  inviting  him  to 
play  a  game  of  dr.aughts,  like  many  other  seem- 
ing trifles,  have  a  great  influence  for  good — j^ro- 
moting  not  merely  the  success  of  the  club,  but 
something  more  important  still,  a  true  brotherly 
spirit  .among  human  souls, 

Wh.at  is  the  next,  thing  men  want  after 
their  d.ay's  work?  Amusement,  excitement  of 
some  kind  or  other,  a  complete  change  from  the 
monotonous  tod  iu  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged. This  also  they  get,  in  one  w.ay  or 
another,  at  a  irablic-house,  and  it  is  indispen- 
sably necessary  they  should  find  it  at  the  club. 
It  is  said  in  the  letter  to  Lord  Lytteltou*  that  this 
is  the  department  iu  wliich  the  help  of  gentlemen 
may  be  so  useful.  The  members  of  the  committee 
must,  indeed,  devote  themselves  specially  to  this 
work  of  making  the  club  attractive,  but  it  is 
much  larger  than  they  can  generally  cope  with, 
unless  they  get  other  persons  to  help  them.  In 
the  Club,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  members  wiU 
always  exclude  beer-drinking  from  the  list  of 
their  amusements  and  excitements,  but  its  place 
must  be  supplied  by  something  else  than  merely 
tea  and  coffee  or  ginger-beer.  Music  and  singing, 
recitations,  a  discussion  class,  concert,  or  other 
entertainment,  are  just  what  is  wanted  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  games.  But  these  cannot  be 
provided  every  night  in  the  week,  nor  would  it  be 

*  liofcried  to  ia  last  aimiber. 


a  healthy  state  of  things  for  any  club,  night  after 
night,  to  be  dependent  on  them.  Promoters  and 
managers  of  clubs  have,  perhaps,  too  much  for- 
gotten that  the  main  stay  of  a  club — its  backbone 
— should  be  pleasant  sociable  comp.onionship. 
The  best  room  in  the  house  should  be  devoted 
to  talking  (and  smoking,  if  it  be  desu-ed),  not 
called,  as  I  have  too  often  seen  it,  "the  read- 
ing room."  Five  men  want  to  chat,  for  one  that 
wants  to  read.  But,  in  order  to  make  men  feci 
as  much  refreshed  and  amused  there  as  they 
do  in  the  tap-room,  some  members  or  friends  of 
the  club  should  take  care  to  introduce  a  little 
entertaining  conversation  whenever  there  is  an 
opportunity,  and  not  trust  to  its  coming,  at  fu-st, 
spontaneously,  as  it  does  under  the  influence  of 
beer  and  "  good  "  fellowship  at  "  the  public,"  In 
clubs  that  have  been  fortunate  in  getting  a  large 
number  of  pleasant,  sociable  follows  together, 
who  aU  know  one  another,  or  soon  become  ac- 
quainted, little  more,  in  general,  w-ill  be  requisite ; 
but  where  that  is  not  the  case,  and  occjisionally 
even  where  it  is,  a  gentleman  who,  in  a  thorouglily 
impresuming  manner,  with  a  kindh'  heart,  drops 
in  as  a  gvtst,  not  as  an  overlooker,  can  often  set  the 
talk  a-going  in  a  very  pleasant  and  aatm-al  way. 
Perhaps  he  takes  up  a  newspaper,  and  h.aving 
read  a  pai-agraph,  mentions  some  anecdote,  or 
personal  adventure  of  his  o^vn,  bearing  upon  it, 
inviting  his  neiglibour  to  do  the  same.  Or  he 
brings  a  ra.ap,  engraving,  or  diagram,  to  illustrate 
events  referred  to  in  the  newspapers.  Another 
week  he  may  bring  a  microscope,  or  stereos- 
copes, and  iu  one  corner  of  the  room,  so  that  no- 
body is  obliged  to  come  and  look  unless  they  like, 
ho  enteite.ins  and  converses  with  those  who  have 
not  found  amusement  elsewhere.  One  evening, 
somebody  else  brings  the  skeleton  of  a  bird,  or  of 
the  hum.aa  hand,  and  engages  those  vi'ho  cai-o  to 
join  in  an  interesting  palaver  on  the  structure 
and  uses  thereof.  Another  night,  a  bullock's  eye 
may  be  dissected,  and  a  highly  amusing  evening 
wiU  be  the  result,  decidedly  more  popular  and 
attractive,  as  well  as  more  promotive  of  the  main 
object  of  the  club — viz.,  "good  fellowship" — than 
any  amount  of  mere  lecturing.  Then,  some  other 
friend  looks  in  now  and  then,  and  plays  a  g.ame 
of  draughts,  or  teaches  a  few  members  the  mys- 
teries of  chess.  While  on  some  similar  occasion, 
a  few  extracts  from  tlie  "  Summer  Vacation " 
r.ambles  of  oiu"  enterprising  young  barristers  and 
doctors  will  serve  to  make  all  who  have  joined  in 
listening  or  asking  questions,  feel  that  they  have 
spent  a  far  joUier  evening  than  if  they  had  been 
fudtUing  and  singing  at  the  "  Magpie  and 
Stump,"  over  the  way. 

Oui-  limits  forbid  further  illustrations,  at 
present,  of  the  various  ways  in  which  the  com- 
mittee and  any  educated  men  may  help  to  make 
Working  Men's  Clubs  attractive.  The  above,  how- 
ever, is  quite  sufficient  to  suggest  a  good  deal  more. 
But  I  beg  to  state,  most  explicitly,  that  all  this 
help  is  recommended  and  supposed  to  be  offered 
only  as  siippleme^iiary  to  what  the  members  may  do 
in  that  way  themselves — never  being  intruded, 
but  alv.-ays  given  in  a  thoroughly  genial,  unas- 
suming fashion;  especially,  also,  with  a  view  to 
stimulate  the  members  to  do  the  same  sort  of 
thing  themselves,  each  according  to  his  ability. 
Where  aid  is  given  in  this  way  towards  making 
a  club-room  attractive  and  sociable,  I  know,  by 
long  experience,  that,  fi-om  the  Land's  End  to 
John  o'Groat's,  it  wiU  be  right  heartOy  welcomed 
by  working  men  of  every  trade,  section,  and  age, 
and  with  an  amount  of  gratitude  and  respect  pro- 
portioned to  the  frank  and  brotherly  spirit  iu 
which  it  is  offered. 


Oun  Steam  Makine. — There  are  now  tweiity-tln-ce 
steam  p,acket  comp.anies  in  this  country,  who  own  about 
370  strainers,  tUc  tomiage  ot  which  is  560,000,  the  horsB 
power  110,000,  and  tlie  v.^lue  between  £30,000,000  and 
£10,000,000  sterling.  164  of  these  .ships  are  connected 
with  Liverpool,  94  with  Soutfi.ainpton,  40  with  Hull,  35 
with  London,  16  with  Glasgow,  and  15  with  Hartlepool ; 
200  of  these  .steamers  tr.ado  with  the  e.-isteni,  tincl  170 
with  the  western  hemisphere.  Upwards  of  80  of  tlie 
lari^est  of  the  latter  trade  exclusively  with  the  United 
ytatcs.  The  whole  of  these  steamers  run  about 
10,000,000  miles,  and  consmme  2,000,000  tons  of  coals 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  tliey  give  employment  to 
30,000  seafaring  men.  The  same  number  of  sailing 
ships  woulrl  not  run  one  qu.avter  the  number  of  miles  in 
a  ye,ar.  The  above  ships  are  exclusive  of  about  100 
steamers  that  run  to  and  from  England  and  the  Conti- 
nent by  the  southern  ports  in  the  English  Chaunel.  The 
whole  of  this  vast  steamship  power  of  the  country  La3 
been  created  witliia  the  last  tluity  years. 
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Visits  to  the  Sick. 

I.— THE  LONDOJf  PEVES  HOSPITAL. 
It  is  urged  against  the  special  fever  liospitals 
and  fever  rrards  that  tlie  concentration  of  poison 
increases  the  mortality  amongst  the  patients, 
and  considerably  angm-cnts  the .  danger  to  the 
attendants.  The  oSeiala  belonging  to  the  lusti- 
tntion  in  the  Liverpool  Koad,  Islington,  deny 
both  statements,  and,  by  comparative  statistics, 
seek  to  prove  that  the  best  way  to  deal  ivith  this 
malady  is  in  an  hospital  specially  devoted  to  the 
punjose,  and  that  it  is  far  more  dangerous  to  treat 
such  patients  in  the  wards  of  a  general  hospital. 
They  say  that  during  the  fu-st  si:^  months  of  1S62 
1,107  cases  of  ti'ue  typhns  were  under  treatment 
at  the  Fever  Hospita!,  of  whom  232  died,  or  20'95 
per  cent.  In  the  same  period  Zi'.i  cases  were 
attended  to  in  six  of  the  general  hospitals  of  the 
metropolis,  of  whom  80  died,  or  23"32  per  cent. 
In  the  Liverpool  Koad  Asylum  tlie  disease  com- 
municated itself  to  27  persons,  of  whom  8  died  ; 
or  for  every  40  patients  admitted  one  person  took 
it,  and  for  every  135  who  cama  in  one  died ; 
whereas,  of  273  cases  taken  in  by  the  "  generals," 
71  persons  cacght  the  disorder,  and  21  died.  It 
i!!,  at  aU  events,  qaite  clear  that  a"  very  hazardous 
duty  has  to  be  performed  by  those  who  risk  wait- 
ing upon  the  fever-stricken;  and  whether  the 
hospital  at  Islington  be  founded  on  right  princi- 
ples or  not,  it  is  particularly  deserving  of  con- 
sideration at  the  present  time,  when  this  disease 
has  such  a  fatal  hold  upon  our  population,  caused, 
as  it  xindoabtedly  is,  in  the  vast  majority  of 
instances,  by  the  vile  dwellings  in  which  so  many 
of  our  industrial  population  have  to  reside. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  disease  and  death  it  is 
not  very  likely  that  the  secretary  is  often  asked 
for  permission  to  view  the  wards.  To  a  person 
who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  inspecting  other 
charitable  institutions  having  a  kindred  object, 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  about  this  one  is  the 
utter  desolation  of  the  scene.  About  most  othei-s 
friends  gather,  and  are  at  all  times  most  anxioxis 
for  the  privilege  of  seeing  then-  relatives  or 
friends ;  but  in  such  a  tainted  atmosphei-e  as  this 
it  would  be  manifestly  unwise — nay,  criminal — to 
permit  many  visitors  to  enter.  It  is  not  well  to 
venture  upon  too  close  an  intimacy  with  the  grim 
tyrant  "Typhus,"  or  liis  equally  despotic  ally, 
'■  Scarlet."  Most  persons  feel  a  shock  when  they 
enter  the  long  wards  of  the  ordinary  hospitals, 
but  it  requires  a  very  steady  nerve  indeed  to 
face  the  sOent  enemy  who  lurks  around  the  beds 
of  a  fever  ward.  All  honour  to  those  who  under- 
take the  painful  duty  of  ministering  and  waiting 
upon  the  patients ! 

The  secretary,  anxious  that  you  should  not  face 
unknown  danger,  says,  ''Tou  are  not  afraid?" 
Perhaps  the  confident  "Oh!  no,"  might  subse- 
quently be  translated  "Oh!  yes."  When  the 
doctor  opens  the  door  of  the  typhus  ward  there  is 
a  very  strong  inclination  to  remain  in  the  cor- 
ridors and  see  through  the  glass  what  is  the 
spectacle  presented  within.  At  the  very  moment 
we  enter,  the  nurse  comes  forward  from  a  centre 
bed,  and  quietly  tells  the  doctor  something.  They 
both  approach  the  jjatient,  and  in  a  short  time  you 
know  that  Typhus  is  holding  a,  formal  interview 
with  King  Death. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  ward  was  very 
similar  to  that  of  most  large  institutions ;  but  that 
which  sti-nck  a  very  chOl  upon  the  soul  was  the 
perfect  stillness  which  prevailed.  It  is  seldom  that 
in  the  day-time  a  visitor  will  find  thirty  or  forty 
patients  lying  as  in  the  solemn  quietude  of 
the  grave — not  a  movement — not  a  sound.  There 
were  beds  down  the  wall,  around  the  walls,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  chamber,  each  bed  occupied ;  but 
yet  each  of  those  sufferers  lay  as  completely  stUl 
as  if  the  spirit  had  already  passed  into  the  unseen. 
Had  the  ward  been  a  vault,  each  bed  a  coffin,  each 
man  a  corpse,  a  more  absolute  grave-lite  silence 
could  not  have'  ptevailed.  I  do  not  imagine  that 
the  restlessness  of  fever  always  precui-ses  this 
di-eadful  calm,  but  such  was  the  character  of  the 
scene  when  I  visited  it.  Perfectly  ventilated  as 
the  ward  was,  it  nevertheless  seemed  a  positively 
delicious  sensation  when  the  last  stOl  form  had 
been  passed,  the  door  fairly  closed,  and  I  stood  in 
the  corridor,  feeUng  the  garden  breeze.  It  is  of 
the  v.?ry  first  importance  that  a  perfect  ventilation 
should  be  presei-ved,  or  the  place  would  become  a 
veiy  charnel-house.  It  is  just  to  the  officials  to 
say  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  Privy  Council 
speaks  very  highly  of  the  arrangements  in  this 


respect.  I  ask  how  the  nurses  and  doctors  fare 
who  constantly  do  duty  in  these  pest  wards  ? 
"  Every  nurse,  and  every  medicoJ  man,  has 
the  fever,"  answers  the  doctor  who  accompanies 
me.  TVe  most  of  jis  know  what  brave  things  women 
will  perform  in  the  hours  of  sickness  and  death, 
but  it  requires  a  very  resolute  and  calm  spirit 
indeed  which  can  deliberately  face  Typhus,  with  the 
certain  knowledge  that  one  day  he  wiU  lay  you  on 
a  bed  of  pain  and  suffering,  or  kill  you.  Family 
love  and  aifeetion  will  ovei-ridc;  all  foarj  but  to 
undergo  the  chances  of  infection  for  paymsnt 
alone,  to  tend  the  very  poorest  fever  patients  for 
money,  does  seem  somewhat  sti'ange;  but  thank 
God  that  there  are  women  who  wiH  do  so,  and 
that  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Let  us  hope 
that  when  Typhus  or  Scarlet  seizes  hold  of  these 
watchers,  it  is  not  many  aches  or  pains  he  inflicts 
on  the  good  souls ;  and  that,  when  the  poisoned 
arrow  brings  death,  they  may  obtain  the  reward 
of  the  mercicul  and  just. 

In  1S63  there  were  eighty-three  attendants,  in- 
cluding laundry-women,  and  of  these  twenty-three 
caught  typhus — viz.,  one  assistant  resident  medi- 
cal man,  one  matron,  one  engineer,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  hospital  for  sixteen  years,  and 
eighteen  nurses ;  an  assistant  medical  ofSoer  and 
one  dispenser  took  scarlet  fever.  Of  these  there 
died  the  engineer  and  four  nurses  from  typhus, 
and  one  assistant  medical  man  from  scarlet. 
Notwithstanding  this  apparently  heavy  loss,  the 
report  defends  the  establishment  against  those 
who  have  denovmced  it  as  a  "  crime  against 
humanity,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  age  in  which  we 
live,"  and  says  that  the  objections  which  are 
raised  against  a  fever  hospital,  thoroughly  venti- 
lated, are  not  justified  by  facts,  and  that  a  given 
number  of  typhus  patients  can  be  treated  on  the 
plan  of  isolation  with  equal  advantage  t3  them- 
selves, and  with  far  less  danger  to  the  attendants 
and  the  other  patients,  than  in  the  wards  of  q 
general  hospital.  Some  time  since  patients  were 
admitted  into  the  wards  indiscriminately;  all 
sorts  of  fever  were  huddled  together  in  the  same 
wards;  but  a  much  more  sensible  plan  is  now 
adopted,  for  we  are  told  that — 

Owing  to  the  frequency  with  which  patients  con- 
tracted other  diseases  than  those  for  Avbich  they  were 
admitted,  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  isolating  in 
.separate  Avards  the  typhns  and  scarlatina  p.atients  from 
t!ie  other  patients,  and  from  one  another.  The  result 
has  been  most  satbrfactory ;  instance.s  are  now  extremely 
rare  of  patients  contracting  either  typhns  or  scarlet  fever. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  out  of  305  patients  admitted 
during  1862,  with  other  diseases  than  contagious  fever, 
not  one  contracted  fever  while  in  the  hospital.  The  few 
instances  in  which  typhus  or  scarlet  fever  was  contracted 
by  the  p.iticuts  during  1864,  were  mainly  due  to  t!ie 
great  pressure  occasionally  interfering  with  the  classifi- 
cation of  the  patients. 

The  only  noticeable  difference  between  the 
typhus  ward  and  the  "acute,"  was  that  in  the 
latter  some  of  the  patients,  by  sitting  up  in  bed, 
showed  they  were  living,  though  still  the  same 
profound  stOlness  reigned.  In  1S64  there  were 
3,610  patients  admitted,  being  911  in  excess  of 
any  previous  year.  At  the  present  timo  the  de- 
mands upon  the  institution  are  more  urgent  than 
ever — ^fifteen  to  twenty-five  cases  a  day — and  the 
committee  ar-3,  therefore,  compelled  to  build  a 
new  wing.  That  this  additional  accommodation 
may  be  provided  as  speedily .  as  possible,  the 
builiiing  wiU  most  likely  be  of  iron.  Of  these 
3.610  patients,  3,175  were  suiiering  from  fever  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  This  vs.  the  grand 
enemy  with  which  the  hospital  has  to  grapple, 
and  it  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that  it  is  a  fever 
which,  under  a  different  system,  could  be  fairly 
driven  from  our  midst.  It  is  propagated,  and 
perhaps  generated,  by  overcrowding,  and  is  the 
fearful  penalty  we  have  to  pay  for  continuing  the 
"  plague  spots  "  in  our  Biidst.  It  is  the  disease 
upon  the  prevalence  of  which  the  variations  in 
the  number  of  admissions  to  the  hospital  mainly 
depends.  As  Mr.  Eawlicson,  C.B.,  said  at  a  meet- 
ing recently  held,  "These  fever-ridden  places 
actually  cost  the  country  more  money  than  all  the 
Queen's  palaces."  The  epidemic  which  is  now 
raging  is  confined  to  the  poorest  class  of  the 
population.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
patients  admitted  during  the  year  had  been  out 
of  employment,  and  in  a  very  destitute}  condition, 
for  a  long  time  prior  to  the  attack.  The  localities 
of  the  metropo.is  whence  those  came  who  had 
been  laid  hold  of  by  this  tyrant  Typhus,  were  the 
poorest  cad  most  densely  a-owded.     It  is  amidst 


poverty,  filth,  and  squalor  that  ho  holds  his  court 
with  despotic  sway. 

Very  strict  precautions — ;md  absolutely  neces- 
sary ones — are  adopted  to  prevent  the  disease 
being  carried  from  the  hospital  to  the  sur- 
rounding neighbourhood.  For  this  pm-pose,  all  the 
linen  of  the  establishment  is  washed  in  the  house, 
and  undergoes  a  thorough  disinfecting.  Some 
articles,  which  cannot  well  be  washed,  are  baked 
in  ovens  erected  for  that  use.  Belonging  to 
the  hospital  is  a  can-iage  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  patients  who  are  to  be  admitted,  and  which, 
upon  request,  is  sent  to  any  part  of  London.  This 
is  specially  serviceable  in  preventing  sti-eet  cabs 
being  used  in  removing  persons  suffei-ing  from 
such  contagious  disorde-^.  That  cabs  should  be 
ever  used  in  this  v.-ay  is  most  disgraceful,  and 
ought  to  subject  the  parties  so  acting  to  punish- 
ment. A  given  number  of  patients  brought  in 
were  thus  classed : — 215  domestic  servants,  or 
policemen,  for  whom  admission  fees  were  paid  ; 
71  admitted  free,  and  3,324  by  parish  ordei-s — of 
whom  but  a  small  per-centage  was  paid  for.  Many 
of  the  paying  cases  were  medical  men  or  niirses, 
or  persons  who  had  contracted  the  disease  in  other 
hospitals.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  expenses 
of  such  an  institution  are  very  heavy,  and  although 
the  demands  are  ever  increasing,  and  promptly 
met,  it  does  not  receive  a  corresponding  support. 
As  patients  require  stimulants,  the  cost  of  meat, 
milk,  e%%^,  wines,  spirits,  and  beer,  is  a  very  l^rge 
item  in  the  accounts,  cod-liver  oil  being  another. 
Attached  to  the  hospital  is  a  good-sized  piece  of 
ground,  which  I  could  not  help  thinking  might  be 
much  more  advantageously  and  pleasantly  used. 
It  is  now  a  mere  garden  for  vegetables,  and  the 
convalescents,  when  they  have  the  opporf unity  of 
walking  in  it,  are  confined  to  dirty  paths,  with 
nothing  more  interesting  to  behold-than  cabbage- 
stumps  or  potato  beds.  This  is  no  very  cheerful 
scene  for  such  sick  folk.  If  it  be  necessary,  on 
economic  grounds,  that  it  should  be  continued,  I 
hope  that  the  committee  may  soon  be  relieved, 
and  be  able  to  convert  it  into  a  lawn  with  flower- 
beds. How  much  more  delightful  to  the  patients 
would  it  be  to  stroll  over  a  grass  plat,  than  have 
to  content  themselves  by  looting  on  such  a  waste  ! 
As  a  rule,  our  sick  establishments  might  be  made 
much  more  cheerf  ol  than  they  are.  WliUe  patients 
receive  the  very  best  of  medical  skm  and  nm-sing, 
little  effort  is  made  t  •>  make  the  wards  other  than 
duU,  dreary,  whitewashed  rooms,  with  con-idors 
still  duller  and  darker,  holding  out  no  invitation 
to  the  convalescent  to  leave  his  sick  chamber, 
even  for  a  few  minutes.  There  are  some  hos- 
pitals, however,  where  things  are  different,  and 
one  of  these  we  will  visit  next  week.  The  institu- 
tion is  blocked  in  on  three  sides  by  rows  of 
houses.  The  visitor  is  assured,  however,  that  no 
evil  happens  to  them  on  account  of  their  con- 
tiguity to  such  a  mass  of  poison.  Still,  it  must 
be  quite  as  much  a  matter  of  convenience  as 
taste  to  live  very  close  to  a  fever  hospital.  In 
conclusion,  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  poor* 
patients  here  receive  the  most  unremitting  kind- 
ness and  attention. 


WHAT  IS  WEALTH? 

Wealth  is  something  more  than  gold. 

More  than  luxury  and  ease — 
Treasures  never  to  be  told 

Jlay  be  found  apart  from  these. 
Men  who  great  possessions  own 

May  be  needy,  none  the  less — 
They  are  rich,  and  they  alone. 

Who  have  store  of  nobleness. 

Palaces  are  dreary  domes — 

Fair  demesnes,  but  deserts  wild — 
If  there  be  not  happy  homes. 

Gentle  thoughts  and  manners  mild. 
Trust  me,  though  his  lot  be  small. 

And  lie  make  but  slight  pretence, 
He  who  fives  at  peace  with  all 

Dwells  in  true  m.agnificeuce. 

If  you'd  prove  of  noble  birth. 

Oh,  beware  of  judgments  rash  ! 
Scorn  to  measure  human  worth 

By  the  sordid  rule  of  cash. 
Gold  and  silver  may  depart, 

Proudest  dynasties  may  fall ; 
He  who  has  the  truest  heart, 

Is  the  richest  of, us  alL 
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Mr.  Brighfs  Chicago  Letter. 

— •♦ — 

The  greatest  living  expounder  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Free  Trade,  and  the  cliief  surviving 
leader  of  that  memorable  movement,  wliich 
established  in  England  the  political  ascend- 
ancy of  the  principle — Mr.  Bright,  M.P. — 
has  lately  addressed  a  letter  to  a  Chicago 
correspondent,  which  has  received  well 
merited  publicity  in  this  country.  All  that 
!Mj:.  Bright  speaks  or  wTites,  is  expressed  in 
massive,  clear  Saxon,  which  is  matter  both  of 
admiration  and  study ;  and  upon  any  subject 
with  which  he  chooses  to  deal,  he  throws  a 
light,  80  fresli  and  strong,  that  obscure  points 
become  vivid.  This  is  tiiie  of  his  .short  but 
impressive  Chicago  letter,  which  is  worth  the 
attention  of  working  men. 

America  cannot  see  its  way  to  Free  Trade  : 
as  for  that,  the  working  classes  of  England 
did  not  mnch  appreciate  it  twenty  years  ago, 
and  were  either  quiescent  about  it,  or  un- 
friendly to  it.  They  thought  more  trade 
meant  merely  more  work — and  had  not  the 
ingenuity  to  understand  how  they  could  ex- 
tract higher  wages  ovit  of  abundant  work. 
Yet  this  has  come  about.  In  many  counties 
of  England,  as  Sir.  Bright  observes,  wages 
have  risen  from  35  to  50  per  cent.,  even 
among  faim  labourers,  who,  of  all  the  work- 
ing class,  are  the  least  capable  of  controlling 
their  own  condition. 

Without  Free  Trade,  even  trades  unions 
must  have  had  but  limited  success.  No  great 
increase  of  wages  can  be  obtained,  until  there 
exists  considerable  commercial  wealth,  which 
can  only  be  created  by  great  trade.  Indeed, 
it  is  only  after  a  period  of  comparatively  good 
wages,  that  unionists  themselves  can  accumu- 
late the  subsistence  funds  necessary  for  a 
strike.  Free  Trade  is  the  lever  by  which 
they  have  risen  in  means  at  home.  As  Mr. 
Bright  puts  it — "The  workman's  safety  and 
success  depends  upon  the  state  of  trade,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  demand  for  labour."  It 
is  "perfect  freedom  of  trade  which  creates 
the  greatest  demand  for  labour,  and  gives  the 
highest  value  to  the  workman's  skill  and 
industry."  No  scheme  of  protection,  no  im- 
position x)f  tariffs,  no  restrictions  of  whatever 
description,  do  more  than  benefit  the  few  at 
the  expense  of  the  many.  A  few  wealthy 
employers,  or  exclusive  corporations,  may 
make  large  profits  by  the  monopoly  they 
are  enabled  to  wield ;  b\it  trade  is  limited, 
the  limit  itself  decreases  trade  by  driving 
purchasers  away,  and  the  workman,  whose 
skill  is  excluded,  and  for  whose  labour  there 
is  no  demand,  finally  and  chiefly  suffers. 
Free  Trade  opens  the  world  to  the  workman. 
All  known  lands  become  his  field  of  enter- 


prise, and  every  port  the  market  of  his  pro- 
duce. 

Even  Americans  coming  to  England  and 
returning  to  their  own  country,  furnish  them- 
selves with  clothing  enough  to  last  themselves 
for  years.  Thus  proteotioai  of  the  manufac- 
ture of  cloth  in  America,  as  Mr.  Bright 
shows,  limits  the  trade  aud  sends  the  native 
American  customer  to  England  to  buy  that 
which  could  be,  aud  ouglit  to  be,  purchasable 
at  his  own  door.  American  workmen,  sharp 
as  they  are  in  most  things,  do  not  sec  this. 
They  are  generally  in  favour  of  protection  for 
trade.  No  man  will  look  all  round  a  machine 
more  sharply  than  an  American ;  but  he  cannot 
look  all  round  the  nuii-ket.  This  implies  the 
habit  of  wide  views.  It  takes  a  higher  order 
of  mind,  it  requi  res  an  enlai-ged  thoughtfulnes.s, 
to  calculate  the  effect  of  a  i)rinciple  on  general 
interests.  Tlie  time  will  come  when  the  policy 
of  trades  unions  will  be  recon.sidered  in  tliis 
light.  It  is  perhaps  yet  too  early  to  e.xpect 
it.  Freedom  of  trade  implies  freedom  of 
labom- — a  subject  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  Pre- 
cisely the  same  class  of  arguments  which  are 
used  now  in  America,  to  restrict  trade  and 
protect  it,  are  yet  popular  in  England  for  the 
protection  of  labour.  The  same  benefits  will 
accrue  to  all  classes  of  workmen — higher 
wages  will  be  commanded,  and  thousands  of 
workmen  will  rise  to  distinction  who  are 
now  kept  down  by  self-imposed,  restrictions, 
when  there  shall  arise  advocates  of  the  free- 
dom of  labom',  as  able,  as  fir-seeing,  and  as 
influential  among  workmen,  as  those  who 
won  freedom  of  trade  among  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Bright's  great  aphorism,  which  splendid 
experience  lias  confirmed  in  England,  is  that 
"  Free  Trade  always  means  gi-eat  trade,  and 
great  trade  always  means  a  great  demand  for 
labour,  and  this  always  means  and  necessi- 
tates a  high  rate  of  wages."  No  intelligent 
workman  who  reflects  upon  this,  aud  is  aware 
of  the  proofs  upon  wliich  this  vast  and  im- 
portant assertion  rests,  can  be  other  than  a 
partisan,  by  rational  and  unchangeable  con- 
viction, of  the  great  principle  of  Free  Trade. 


The  Biruiinghani  Exhibition. 

Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Everai-d's  letter  in 
Xo.  4  of  the  "WoKKiNO  Man,  we  have  received 
s  jveral  letters  rel.ative  to  the  management  of  the 
Birmingham  Exliibitisn.  Trom  these  it  is  evident 
tliat  considerable  dissatisfaction  exists  among 
exhibitors,  ijrodnced,  it  is  asserted,  by  the  treat- 
ment they  have  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
committee.  In  the  fu'st  place,  the  statement  of 
Sir.  Gillman,  that  exhibitors  were  led  to  beliete 
that  X1,000  would  be  expended  in  prizes,  which 
was  denied  by  Mr.  Everard,  has  been  confirmed 
by  the  jiroduotion  of  a  lithograph  cuvular,  signed 
by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Miller.  This  ch-cular,  soliciting 
contributions  to  the  guarantee  fund,  contains  the 
following  passage : — "  Our  immediate  object  in 
tliis  application  is  to  solicit  your  name  for  our 
guarantee  fimd,  which,  for  the  necessaiy  expenses 
and  for  prizes,  must  not  be  less  than  w£3,000. 
The  guarantee  notes  hitherto  issued  have  been 
worded  for  prizes,  and  about  i£  1,000  have  been 
guaranteed  far  that  object.  All  futm-e  guarantee 
notes  will  be  for  working  expenses."  The  state- 
ment that  igl.OOO  was  guaranteed  for  prizes,  is 
also  confii'med  by  Mr.  S.  Wall  Eichards,  mem- 
ber of  the  Guarantee  Committee. 

As  to  the  sm-plus,  no  information  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  imperfeet  statement  issued  by  the  com- 
mittee, and  which  we  have  ah-eady  published,  in- 
asmuch as  it  reported  that  dS 4,094  5s.  was  t.aken, 
while  but  a  few  items  of  expenditui-e  have  been 
given,  amounting  only  to  about  ^£600.  The  com- 
mittee will,  no  doubt,  see  the  necessity  of  issuing  an 
abstract  of  their  accoimts  as  early  as  possible,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  satisfying  the  natural  cui-iosity 
of  the  exhibitors  as  to  the  amount  of  the  siu-plus. 
The  sum  actually  expended  for  prizes,  although 
said  by  Mr.  Everard  to  be  more  (in  iiiirviiiic  value) 
than  given  by  "  any  working  man's  exhibition  in 
England,"  is  not  stated.    If,  as  has  been  [.sserted. 


.£110  only  was  devoted  to  the  jjurpose  of  reward- 
ing the  exhibitors,  in  the  shape  of  prizes,  while 
i2tll  10s.  was  voted  to  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  dissatLsfactiou  which  evidently  exists 
can  scarcely  be  wondered  at.  The  remark  made 
by  Mr.  Everard,  that  the  complaint  as  to  ai'ticles 
having  been  stolen  from  the  exhibition  was  "  a 
libel  uijon  the  inhabitants  of  Birmingham,"  re- 
ceives a  striking  comment,  the  names  and  ad- 
di-esses  having  been  sent  us  of  several  exhibitors 
who  complain  of  having  sufl'ered  loss  by  their 
goods  being  stolen  or  destroyed,  aud  who  could 
obtain  no  satisfaction  from  the  executive.  There 
are  several  other  apparently  good  gi'ounds  of 
complaint  on  the  pai't  of  the  exhibitors,  who  refer 
to  the  published  reports  of  the  committee's  i)ro- 
ceediugs  as  evidence  of  general  mismanagement. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  executive  have, 
no  doubt,  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with, 
and  they  have  done  much  which  entitles  them  to 
the  thanks  of  the  working  men  of  Bumingham. 
In  undertakings  of  this  character,  where  experi- 
ence is  wanting,  and  where  men  nuite  together 
for  a  common  object,  considerable  forbearance 
should  be  exercised  by  all  pai'ties  concerned ;  and 
in  this  case  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the 
committee  are  willing  to  meet  the  wishes  of  exhi- 
bitors, as  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  their 
duty  to  the  public. 
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There  is  no  question  presented  by  the  condition 
of  the  working  classes  a  satisfactory  solution  of 
which  is  more  ru'gently  requii-ed,  than  the  wages 
c^uestion ;  and  there  is  none,  perhaps,  about 
which  a  greater  conflict  of  opinion  exists.  On 
the  very  tlu-eshold  of  the  subject  a  most  foi-mid- 
able  diiilculty  awaits  ns.  One  section  of  those 
who  speculate  upon  it  maintain  that  the  rate  of 
wages  is  determined  by  causes  over  which  neither 
the  labom-ers  themselves  as  a  class,  nor  society 
at  large,  can  exercise  the  smallest  control ;  while 
a  dhectly  opposite  view  is  taken  by  another 
section,  who  insist  that  the  influences  which 
govern  the  rate  of  wages  can,  to  a  voiy  great 
extent,  be  modified  in  their  action  by  legislation, 
by  public  opinion,  by  usage,  and  by  combination, 
on  the  part  either  of  employers  or  employed.  It  is 
quite  evident  that  in  the  wages  problem  this  is  a 
fundamental  question.  Till  it  has  been  disposed 
of,  wo  cannot  with  safety  advance  a  step.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  labourer's  remiui§."ation  is  fixed 
by  a  rule  wluch  admits  of  no  deviation,  and 
resulting  from  causes  altogether  beyond  the 
reach  of  human  control,  then  t'ue  whole  matter 
is  at  an  end,  and  the  labouring  classes,  and  those 
who  ai'O  anxious  for  their  welfare,  had  better 
desist  at  once  from  fruitless  attempts  to  effect 
their  purpose  by  acting  on  the  rate  of  wages,  and 
direct  then-  efforts  to  some  less  barren  field  of 
exertion. 

Now,  in  order  to  decide  this  preliminary  point, 
let  us  endeavour  to  exhibit  the  argument  of 
those  who  take  this  view  in  the  light  in  which 
they  present  it  themselves.  For  this  purpose,  it 
mil  be  converdent  to  refer  om-  readers  to  an 
ai'ticle  that  appeared  in  our  first  number,  at  page 
11,  under  the  title  of  "A  Satm-day  Sermon," 
and  which  was  extracted  from  the  TSevi  York 
Jom-nal  of  Civilisation.  The  object  of  the  writer, 
apparently,  was  to  dissuade  the  working  classes 
from  making  any  attempt  to  induce  the  Legisla- 
tiu-e  of  the  United  States  to  limit  the  hours  of 
labour  by  law.  To  this  end,  he  endeavom-s  to 
prove  that  the  conditions  under  which  labour  is 
hired  are  determined  by  influences  entirely  be- 
yond the  reach  of  legislative  control.  As  his 
argument  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  specimen  of 
that  employed  by  the  school  to  which  he  belongs, 
we  shall  take  it  as  the  basis  of  our  present  inves- 
tigation. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  turning  to  the  article  referred 
to,  that  the  line  of  argument  pursued  by  the 
writer  is  as  follows  : — The  laws  of  political  eco- 
nomy, like  those  of  physics,  are  absolutely  inflex- 
ible. There  is  no  evading  or  resisting  them. 
The  value  of  evciy  commodity  is  determined  by 
demand  and  supply.  Laboiu-  is  a  commodity ; 
its  value,  therefore — or,  in  other  words,  the  rate  of 
wages  and  the  conditions  generally  of  the  con- 
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tract  between  t!ie  workman  and  his  employer — 
most  obey  this  law.  To  endeavour,  therefore,  by 
legislative  or  other  interference,  to  alter  the  rate 
of  wages,  or  the  conditions  under  which  the 
labourer  works,  would  be  as  vain  a^ — in  the  words 
of  the  preacher  of  the  "  Saturday  Sermon  " — "  to 
legislate  against  the  attraction  of  gravitation  or 
of  cohesion,  or  to  attempt  to  redistribute  the 
oiygen  and  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere." 

Our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  foundation 
upon  which  the  whole  of  the  above  argument 
rests,  is  the  inflexibility  of  the  laws  of  political 
economy.  Now,  we  deny  that  these  so-called 
"laws,"  or  the  so-called  laws  of  the  physical 
sciences,  or  of  any  class  of  sciences  whatever,  are 
inflexible  in  the  sense  which  the  arg^ument  implies. 
The  word  "  inflexible,"  throughout  that  argu- 
ment, is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  iiTesistible."  It  is 
represented  that  all  opposition  to  the  laws  of 
political  economy  must  inevitably  fail.  In  fact, 
if  any  other  meaning  were  attached  to  the  word, 
the  argument  woidd  fall  to  the  ground.  Xow, 
we  repeat,  the  so-called  "  laws "  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  of  all  other  sciences,  are  of  a  wholly 
diflerent  character  from  that  here  attributed  to 
them.  Instead  of  being  inviolable,  they  are  con- 
stantly broken.  Take,  for  example,  the  law  of 
gravitation,  so  often  employed  as  an  illustration 
of  the  inflexibility  of  economic  laws.  Is  it  irre- 
sistible ?  To  be  sure,  it  would  be  as  silly  to  seek 
to  overcome  it  by  legislation,  as  it  would  have  been 
for  King  Canute,  had  he  been  in  earnest,  to  order 
the  advancing  tide  to  refrain  from  wetting  his 
royal  feet.  But  had  his  Danish  majesty  set  his 
idle  courtiers  to  throw  up  an  embankment  round 
his  chair,  he  might  have  sat  where  he  was,  high 
and  diy,  despite  of  all  the  water  in  the  German 
Ocean.  Tou  cannot,  by  kingly  edict  or  Act  of 
Parliament,  prevent  the  tide  washing  over  yoiu- 
feet  or  your  fields,  if  they  are  on  the  sea-shore, 
and  below  high-water  mark ;  but  if  you  want  to 
keep  them  dry,  you  have  only  to  build  a  stout 
i-ampart,  and  the  thing  is  done.  So  it  is  with 
any  of  these  "  inflexible  "  laws  of  natiu-e — gravi- 
tation, cohesion,  and  the  rest.  "Within  certain 
limits  they  may,  most  of  them,  be  successfvdly 
resisted,  if  only  the  proper  means  be  taken  for  the 
purpose;  in  fact,  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
civilisation  is  little  more  than  an  additional 
triumph  over  the=;e  very  laws,  by  which  they  are 
shorn  of  some  of  their  power  for  evil,  witliout  being 
robbed  of  any  of  their  ijower  for  good.     To  return 


to  the  law  of  gi'avitation.     In  obedience  t*  it,  I 
objects  have  a  tendency  to  fall  to  the  ground;  ! 
but  do  they,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  inevitably  do  i 
so  ?     Cei-tainly  not.     This  law  is   daily,  hourly,  ! 
momentarily  ti'ansgressed    by    everything    that  I 
has  life,   and   by  many  things   that   have    not. 
Tou   cannot  go  up -stairs  without  breaking  it; 
the   minutest   insect   that   flies    sets   it    at   de- 
fiance ;    the  balloon  in  the  air  and   the  cork  in 
the   water   actually  ascend  by  virtue  of  the  law 
itself.      There    is    an    end,    therefore,    of    the 
alleged   inflexibility — meaning   thereby  irresisti-  , 
bdity — of  this  law ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  law  of  ; 
physical  science  of  which  precisely  the  same  may 
not  be  said.     In  fact,  "  law  "  is  about  the  most  , 
inappropriate  and  misleading  term  that  could  be  [ 
applied  to  the  thing  which  in  such  cases  it  is  in-  , 
tended  to  designate.     These  things — gravitation,  | 
cohesion,  and  the  rest — are  not  laws,  but  forces ; 
forces  which  can  be  modified,  controlled,  or  over-  ! 
come,  if  only  the  proper  means  be  taken  to  do  so. 
If  we  correctly  measure  theii-  strength,  and  oppose 
to  them  forces  of  equal  or  greater  power,  we  can 
curb  and  subdue  them.     So  it  is,  also,  with  the 
laws  of  political  economy,  and  of  the  sciences 
which  belong  to  the  same  class.   Such  laws  are  no 
more   irresistible   than  those  of  mechanics,  for 
example.     They  represent,  like  the  latter,  forces 
of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  strength,  which  will 
yield  to  a  greater  or  less  degi-ee  of  resistance.     Is 
practical  proof  of  this  assertion  required  ?     It  is 
not  fai-  to  seek.     "What  ai-e  the  laws  regulating 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is    permitted  to 
employ  childi-en,  but  instances  of  the  effectiveness 
of  legislation  in  modifying  the  natural  residts  of 
economic  laws  ?     To  take  a  more  familiar  illus- 
tration still :  if  the  laws  of  political  economy  are 
of  that  rigidly  inflexible  character  attributed  to 
them,  how  comes  it  that  one  day  in  seven  is  strictly 
observed  as  a  holiday  in  some  countries,  and  not 
in  others  ?     Sm-ely,  if  the  influence  of  religion 
is  enough  to  put  a  cheek  on  that  general  desire 
for  gain  which  forms  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
laws  of  the  science,  other  influences  may  be  able  ; 
to  do  so  in  an  equal  or  less  degi'ee.     The  truth  is, 
those  who,  in  the  language  of  the  preacher  of  the  , 
"  Satiirday  Sermon,"  assert  that  "  the  laws  of  poli- 
tical economy  are  not  less  absolute  than  other 
laws" — such  as  those  of  physics — are  guilty  of  a  ■ 
double  mistake.     For,  not  only  is  it  not  true,  as  ' 
we  have  seen,  that  the  laws  of  physics  aie  "  abso- 
lute"— i.e.,  independent  of  human  control — but  it 


is  not  tnie  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  are 
in  this  sense  as  absolute  as  those  of  physics.  The 
fact  is,  that  many  of  the  laws  of  political  economy, 
so  far  from  being  independent  of  human  control, 
are  altogether  of  man's  creating.  The  laws  of 
physics  are  the  offspring  of  Xatiue  ;  but  the  laws 
of  that  branch  of  political  economy  wliich  deals 
with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  within  which 
questions  of  wages  fall,  are,  some  in  the  wjiole, 
and  some  in  part,  the  children  of  society.  ThiL=. 
for  example,  the  contract  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  in  these  countries  is  regulated  mainly 
by  the  spontaneous  action  of  demand  and  supply, 
is  regidated  in  Prussia  by  positive  law,  and  else- 
where on  theContinent  by  long-established  custom. 

The  argument,  therefore,  against  legislative  or 
other  interference  with  the  rate  of  wages,  foundiil 
on  the  alleged  inflexibility — that  is  to  say,  in-e- 
sistibdity — of  economic  laws,  entii'ely  falls  to  the 
giajund.  These  laws  do  not  present  an  impassable 
barrier  to  such  interference,  but  only  a  resisting 
surface,  so  to  speak,  which,  witlun  certain  limit.s, 
will  yield  to  pressuie  properly  applied. 

This  impediment  h.aving  been  thus  removed 
from  our  path,  we  ai'e  now  in  a  much  better  posi- 
tion for  attacking  the  wages  problem.  We  now 
see  that  the  laws  of  political  economy  are  to  be 
regai-ded  merely  as  obstacles  of  a  not  insurmount- 
able kind,  which  aie  to  be  accuiately  measured 
and  allowed  for,  and  that  the  probable  eScacy  of 
any  proposed  means  of  acting  on  wages,  is  to  be 
estimated  with  due  reference  to  them.  Political 
economy  does  not  tate  the  wages  question  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  labom'ers  or  their  representa- 
tives; it  merely  draws  attention  to  certain  difS- 
culties,  which  must  be  recognised  and  overcome 
before  the  question  can  rc-ceive  a  satisfactory 
solution  in  practice. 

In  a  future  paper  we  shall  consider  how  far  it 
is  possible,  and  how  fai'  it  is  expedient,  to  exert 
the  power  of  regulating  wages  which  society  has 
been  thus  shown  to  possess. 


Inexhaustible  Ivobt. — New  Sihcria  auJ  the  Isle  of 
Lackon  are,  for  the  most  part,  only  an  agglomeration  of 
sand,  ice,  and  elephants'  teeth.  At  ev^-iy  tempe.st  the 
sea  casts  ashore  fresh  heaps  of  maiumoths"  tiuiks,  and 
the  inhabitants  are  able  to  drive  a  profitable  trade  in 
the  fossd  iTory  throivn  up  by  the  waves.  Durmg  sum- 
mer, innumerable  fishermens'  barks  direct  their  course  to 
this  isle  of  bones  ;  and  in  winter  immense  caravans  t.nke 
the  same  route,  all  the  canvoys  being  drawn  by  dogs. 
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VI.-THE  LOGIC  OF  INDUSTEIAL  AET  (concluded;.* 

n^^C'i^OLLOWING  up  the  com-se  of  argu- 
ment commenced  in  the  last  article, 
it  is  now  necessary  to  the  thorough 
apprehension  of  the  question  under 
consideration  to  enunciate,  in  as 
unmistakable  a  form  as  possible, 
the  principles  which  it  13  desired  shoiild  guide 
alike — the  designer,  the  workman,  and  manufac- 
turer, the  buyer  for  the  market,  and,  finally,  the 
consimicr,  in  producing  and  judging  of  works  of 
industrial  art. 

As  already  stated,  there  are  three  points  which 
demand  consideration  in  designing,  executing, 
and  finally  deciding  upon  the  merits  of  such 
works : — 

1.  The  use  or  piu-poie  for  whidi  the  object  is 

made. 

2.  The   material  or   materials  of  which  it   is 

made. 

3.  Tlio  means  by  which  it  is  made. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  last  point  affects  the 
consumer  mxich  less  than  the  other  tv.-o,  but  it  is 
of  essential  importance  to  the  designer  and  the 
workman. 

Taking  the  first  point.  The  utilily  of  an  article 
of  domestic  use  may  appear  to  be  totally  inde- 
Ijcndent  of  its  oraamentation  or  decorative  ad- 
juncts ;  b'at  it  certainly  is  not  of  its  form.  Wlion 
sound  judgment  is  usad  in  the  selection  of  the 
form,  the  pui-pose  for  which  the  object  is  rcnuired 
wUl  hare  primary  consideration,  and  the  exercise 
of  this  judgment  constitutes  that  indefinite  thin" 
or  sentiment  usually  called  taste.  The  form,  then, 
becomes  ah  essential  clement  in  the  beauty  of  the 
object,  since  it  is  subservient  to  the  pui-pose  for 
which  the  article  or  object  is  made,  whilst  the 
hue  of  the  form  is  as  graceful,  and  as  true  in  the 
relative  proportion  of  the  parts,  as  the  end  to  be 
attained  will  permit.  Take  a  «U-inking-eui3,  for 
example.  Such  a  vessel  could  be  made  with 
simple  reference  only  to  its  capacity  to  hold  liquid 
and  allow  its  contents  to  be  drunlc.  Little  or  no 
attention  need  bo  paid  to  its  external  appearance, 
or  even  form,  except  that  portion  which  woidd 
have  to  be  carried  to  the  lix'^,  which  would  cer- 
tainly require  to  be  so  shaped  that  the  liquid 
i-oirld  flow  from  the  iaiterior  of  the  vessel  into  the 
mouth.  It  may  so  happen,  however,  and  has 
indeed  happened  in  many  an  instance,  that  so 
much  attention  was  paid  to  the  decorative  cha- 
racter of  the  form,  and  that,  too,  in  a  mistaken 
imitation  of  some  selected  natui'al  type,  that  this 
essenti.'i.l  iiortion  of  a  drinking-cup  was  so  dis- 
torted, in  order  to  render  ihe  vessel  ornate  in  its 
structural  lines,  that  the  liquid  contents  coidd 
not  be  conveniently  drunk,  or  that  the  form 
suggested  the  possibility  of  shedding  as  much 
liquid  as  would  bo  imbibed  in  the  operation  of 
ih'inking. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  in  such  a  case,  the  utility 
of  the  cup  as  a  drinking  vessel  has  been  sacrificed 
to  its  appearance  as  an  ornament ;  and  however 
pretty  its  appearance  may  be,  it  is  badly  designed ; 
and  all  the  art-skiU  which  may  have  been  exer- 
cised upon  it  has  been  practically  tlu-own  awaj'. 
Thus  the  conclusion  arrived  at  on  this  point  seems 
to  be  inevitable,  and  may  be  stated  as  a  distinct 
Ijroposition  always  to  be  kept  in  view  in  designing 
or  executmg  any  ornamental  article  of  utUity; 
and  which,  jierhaps,  it  may  not  be  jiresumptuous 
to  call 

Canon  I. — The  use  or  purpose  for  which  an 
object  is  intended  should  be  met  in  its  form 
and  structra-e,  and  no  decorative  adjuncts  or 
ornaments  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  its 
utiKty,  or  be  contradictory  to  the  position  such 
adjuncts  or  ornaments  occupy,  in  relation  to  the 
whole. 

'^e  study  of  the  material,  and  a  proper  con- 
sideration of  its  adaptability  to  the  forms  essential 
to  the  use  of  the  object  to  be  constructed  of  it,  is 
the  second  point. 

There  are  few  more  prevalent  errors  in  the 
production  of  ornamental  works  in  the  present 
day,  than  those  which  arise  out  of  the  assumption 
that,  because  cortain  forms  and  decorations  are 
well  adapted  to,  and  are  approjiriate  in  one  mate- 
rial, they  v/ill  be  equally  appropriate  to,  and 
look  equally  well  in  another  material,  probably  of 


•  Tlie  loading  poi-tions  of  this  ai-ticle  wore  written,  and 
printed  for  ciiculatioa  among  the  personal  friends  of  the 
writer,  aome  two  or  three  years  ago. 


a  1  otaUy  different  character.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  one  of  the  groat  essentials  of  £>-ood  designs 
in  industrial  art,  is  the  adaptation  of  the  motif  or 
theme  to  the  special  natiu'al  characteristics  of  the 
material  or  materials,  if  varied,  iu  which  the  de- 
sign is  to  be  realised.  One  of  the  great  secrets  of 
success  of  the  artists,  designers,  and  workmen  of 
the  Middle  Ages  was  the  intelligent,  simple, 
common-sense  adaptation  of  the  forms  they  pro- 
duced to  the  natui-e  of  the  material  in  which  they 
wrought,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
perfect  suitability  of  that  material  to  the  purpose 
they  had  in  view.  The  great  variety  and  excel- 
lence of  the  designs  produced  by  them  while 
simply  ringing  the  changes  on  the  same  types, 
have  been  the  constant  theme  of  admu-ation,  and 
a  source  of  infinite  pleasure  to  the  antiquary,  as 
of  late  years  they  have  been  a  soiurce  of  constant 
and  varied  instruction  to  the  art-stndent.  The 
iide  holds  good  in  its  application  to  any  other 
style  of  art,  as  well  as  to  what  is  poi)u!arly  termed 
"Gothic" — though  not,  perhaps,  always  to  the 
same  extent;  nor  is  it  always  so  easy  of  full 
apijlication. 

Sui-ely  it  ought  not  to  require  any  elaborate 
argument  to  show  that  forms  woU  adapted  for 
execution  in  wood,  where  the  fibrous  character  of 
the  material  affords  facilities  for  delicate  and 
extensive  undercutting  and  very  high  relief,  are 
not  equally  fitted  for  stone  or  marble,  where  the 
material  is  granular  and  friable.  Nor  is  it  very 
wonderful  if  forms  executed  in  wood,  stone,  or 
marble,  with  marked  success  in  their  adaptation 
to  each,  are  not  equiiEy  well  adapted  to  metal,  be 
it  brass,  bronze,  or  ii'on.  Afjain,  forms  which  arc 
suited  to  looJc  well  in  brass  and  bronze,  are  the 
very  reverse  in  iron;  whilst  even  in  this  Latter 
metal  itself,  the  difference  between  the  facilities 
for  prodiicing  certain  forn^s  of  easy  adaptation  to 
wrouglit-iron,  as  compared  with  imitations  of  the 
same  forms  or  details  iu  cast-iron,  must  be 
evident  to  every  one,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the 
economy,  when  it  does  exist,  is  only  at  the  ex- 
pense of  usefulness  and  endurance;  since  cast- 
ii'On  is  no  substitute  in  the  matter  of  wear,  teai-, 
a,nd  resistance,  where  ornamental  forms  ai'e  really 
adapted  for  production  in  i\TOught-irou. 

It  would  bo  impossible  to  select  a  better 
example  of  the  importance  of  studying  the 
peculiarities  of  material  in  its  adaptation  to 
special  design,  than  the  gi'cat  stride  which  has 
been  made  diu-ing  the  past  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  in  the  ornamentation  of  glass,  and  the 
adaptation_  of  ornamental  forms  to  the  pecidiar 
nature  of  this  substswiec.  The  crystalline,  trans- 
lucent, and  brittle  chai'aoter  of  glass  seems  to 
indicate  at  once  the  true  nature  of  its  structural 
use,  as  in  the  case  of  fox^ntains,  candelabra,  and 
kindred  objects ;  but  a  frightful  amoumt  of  bad 
design  has  been  got  into  this  material  tlirough 
an  obstinate  determination  to  ignore  its  very 
constitution,  and  make  it  do  duty  in  forms 
only  adapted  to  matci-inls  of  a  totally  different 
charactei'.  All  ornamentation  iu  or  on  forms  of 
glass,  should  ai'ise  out  of  slcilful  advantage  being 
taken  of  the  qualities  above  named  for  the  pro- 
duction of  variety  in  colour  and  decorative  detail — 
primarily,  in  using  the  effects  of  light  in  transition 
tlu'ough  the  material  to  obtain  prismatic  results 
by  cutting  in  facets,  and  secondarily,  in  the  par- 
tial stoppage  of  light  iu  transition  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ornamental  effects  in  dead  glass  by 
engraving;  and  this  altogether  apart  from  the 
question  of  coloured  glass  in  any  form — simple  or 
in  construction. 

It  is  astonishing  to  what  an  extent  the  viola- 
tions and  contradictions  of  the  true  character  of 
the  material  is  stDl  carried  in  important  structural 
objects  in  glass.  Instead  of  honest  and  common- 
sense  cuttings  in  facets,  which  afford  an  infinite 
variation  of  geometric  arra'igcment,  acanthus 
leaves,  Greek  scrolls,  ar^^  oman  pateraj,  are 
"pressed"  in  the  material,  d  used  as  decorative 
adjuncts.  It  never  appears  to  enter  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  design  these  things  that  the  very 
qu.ality  which  gives  value  to  these  forms  in  stone 
and  mai'ble — opacity,  by  which  the  forms  fulfil 
their  true  use,  and  look  as  the  old  artists  intended 
them  to  look  under  the  influence  of  direct  light, 
producing,  of  coui-se,  direct  shadow — is-  utterly 
lost  as  the  light  passes  through  them,  and  is 
refracted  as  well  as  reflected,  until  the  very  form 
itself  is  comparatively  lost. 

This  is  given  as  an  extreme  illustration ;  but  it 
is,  nevertheless,  so  true,  that  the  conclusion  is 
forced  upon  us  in  the  form  of 

Canon  II. — The  material  of  which  any  object 


is  made,  should,  iu  combination  with  the  purpose 
for  which  the  object  is  made,  be  considered  in  all 
its  bcai-ings,  and  the  forms  and  ornamental  details 
adapted  to  the  most  economical  and  enduring  use 
of  that  material,  in  relation  to  its  external  ap- 
pcax-tinco  and  internal  sti'uctiu'e. 

The  third  point  which  ought  to  be  considered, 
p.lite  in  designing  as  in  judging  of  any  orna- 
ment;il  work  when  executed,  is  the  mode  of  mauu- 
factm-e — whether  by  hand-labour,  or  by  special 
mechanical  means. 

This  opens  a  very  wide  field  for  consideration, 
especiaDy  when  we  take  into  account  the  gi-eat 
industries  comprised  in  the  various  classes  of 
textile  fabrics ;  for  in  nothing  has  ornamental 
design  in  England  failed  so  signally,  as  in  the 
intelligent  consideration  of  the  special  conditions 
under  v.-hich  ornamental  forms  and  decorations 
can  be  produced  in  various  materials  by  mecha- 
nical means.  Instead  of  modern  progi'OSs  iu 
mechanical  science  having  been  made  the  means, 
as  it  might  have  been,  for  the  ijromotion  of  pro- 
gi"eS3  and  the  develojiment  of  originality  of  con- 
ception in  ornamental  design,  it  has,  in  nine  cases 
oxit  of  ten,  tended  rather  to  obstruction.  So  much 
has  this  been  the  case,  that  many  earnest  and 
thoughtful  advocates  of  a  more  catholic  diffusion 
of  art,  have  assumed  that  the  introduction  of  novel 
and  economical  mechanical  methods  of  production, 
has  been  inimiealjto  true  ai't-progrcss,  and  as  such 
to  be  decried  ahd  avoided,  rather  than  studied  and 
used;  the  fact  being  overlooked  that  the  hammer, 
chisel,  chasing-tool,  or  graver,  are  all  so  many 
mechanical  means,  as  aids,  to  an  end — that  end 
being  inteUigontly  kept  in  view  by  the  artist 
workman  who  uses  them. 

If  ai't  works  were  to  bo  confined,  as  in  a  by- 
gone age,  to  the  exclusive  few,  tliis  qxiostiou  would  . 
be  scarcely  worth  raising ;  but  as  in  these  modern 
times  art  is  rapidly  taking  its  position  as  a  neces- 
sity in  our  intercourse  with  other  peoples,  and,  to 
meet  the  exigencies  of  a  foreign  as  well  as  a  homo 
demand,  the  instrumentality  of  mechanical  means 
is  requh-ed  in  order  that  the  refining  influences  of 
art  may  be  brought  to  bear  iu  a  more  rapid, 
economical,  and  successful  manner — hence  wi* 
ore  bound  to  consider  the  best  use  and  most 
extended  application  of  these  means  to  a  given  end. 
It  is  true  that  modern  mechanical  me.ans  and 
scientific  apjilianees  have  been  chiefly  made  use  of 
for  the  pm-xjose  of  producing  cheap  imitations  of 
objects  of  art,  iu  a  far-off  rivalry  of  productions 
which  were  the  result  of  a  totally  different  method. 
This,  however,  is  no  reason  why  our  designers  and 
skilled  artisans  shoidd  not  study  these  new  means 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  new  results,  or  that 
oiu:  manufacturers  should  be  content  to  foUow 
slavishly  in  the  conventional  grooves  of  bygone 
types.  It  is  maintained,  then,  that  the  new  means 
furnished  by  modern  science  and  the  extraordinai-y 
development  of  mechanical  skill,  which  is  one  of 
the  great  characteristics  of  this  age,  should  be, 
and  might  be,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  legitimate 
and  common-sense  end  of  producing  novelty  and 
originality,  in  combination  with  utility  and  beauty. 
Wlierever  this  has  been  done — and  happily  it  has 
been  achieved  in  many  instances,  when  designers 
and  manufactiu'ers  have  had  the  courage  and  in- 
telligence to  study  the  scientific  and  meehajiical 
means  around  them  thoroughly,  and  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  so  hopelessly  and  almost  help- 
lessly wedded  to  a  beaten  track — the  results  which 
have  followed  have  been  at  once  legitimate  and 
satisfactory.  Thus,  instead  of  throwing  away  the 
means  at  om-  disposal  in  attempts  after  the  com- 
plicated in  form  and  colo;ir,  these  mechanical  aids, 
when  legitimately  studied  and  used,  should  alvrays 
tend  to  the  production  of  the  simple  and  pure.  If 
this  were  done,  an  intelligence  and  precision  un- 
known in  past  times,  excei^t  in  very  rare  instances, 
where  great  artistic  skill  has  been  brought  to  bear 
iu  the  execution  of  some  special  work,  would  be 
the  result  iu  the  gi'eat  majority  of  instances  in 
which  ornamental  details  and  objects  are  wrought 
out  by  purely  mechanical  means. 

This  leads  to  the  statement  of 

Canon  III. — The  scientific  and  mechanical  con- 
ditions imder  which  any  object  of  ornamental  art 
can  be  produced  should  be  carefully  studied  and 
considered  in  relation  to  the  residts  obtained,  or 
obtainable,  alike  in  an  artistic  and  economic  point 
of  view. 

The  task  undertaken  at  the  outset  of  these 
essays  on  "  Art  and  Handicraft "  is  accomplished 
so  far  as  this  introductory  series  is  concerned. 
The  question  of  practical  illustrations  of  the 
principles  laid  down,  it  is  hoped,  with  sufficient 
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rleainess  to  enable  any  intelligent  iierson  to  apply 
thein  for  himself,  must  be  taken  up  at  some 
future  and  more  convenient  period.  In  the  mean- 
time it  is  hoped  that  all  really  interested  in  the 
matter  TviU  see  that  one  great  truth  underlies 
this  question  of  ornamental  art,  as  applied  to  the 
Titilities  of  life.  It  is  this:  That  "He  trho  has 
done  aU  things  weU  "  has  adapted  "  all  things  " 
to  a  use,  and  that,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  the 
beautiful  and  the  useful  ai-e  the  most  characteristic 
qualities  of  all  things  in  nature,  and  that  man,  in 
seeking  to  render  the  useful  decorative  and 
oraamcntal,  is  simply  folloAring  the  example  of 
his  Divine  Creator.  Gror-OE  'VVali.is. 


Where  Some  of  Us  Buy  the 
Sunday's  Dinner. 

The  most  thriving  among  us,  especially  those 
vrho  enjoy  the  great  benefit  of  receiving  their 
■n-;iges  on  Fi-iday  instead  of  Saturday,  buy  their 
legs  of  mutton,  their  vegetables,  the  apples  for 
the  padding,  and  the  titbit  of  cheese  which  comes 
after,  in  a  quiet  and  regular  -vray  at  the  ordinary 
shops.  It  -would  not  be  worth  while  to  attempt 
to  describe  such  a  regular  proceeding  as  mai-ket 


the  imaba-hed  ruffianism  of  othei-s,  too  surely 
show  how  little  shame  exists  where  shame  is  most 
needed.  But  there  sre  other  and  pleasanter  sights 
to  be  seen.  Cheerful  couples  are  bargaining  for 
fat  shoulders  of  mutton,  cheapening  "  block  orna- 
ments " — as  the  odds  and  ends  which  lie  on  the 
block  in  front  of  the  butchers'  shops  ai-e  called — 
speculating  on  the  probabilities  of  the  pair  of  side- 
spring  boots  which  have  been  so  neatly  mended 
fitting  little  Johnny,  who  evidently  wants  them 
badly  enough;  and  altogether  laying  out  their 
money  to  good  advantage,  not  without  an  eye  to 
a  market  penny,  which  will  be  invested  in  a  horse 
and  cart  or  a  monkey  on  a  stick  for  the  baby. 

A  strange  sight  it  is,  as  we  look  do-n-n  that  long 
vista  lined  with  glaring  shops,  and  the  inner  line 
of  stalls  and  costei-mongers'  ti-ucks  and  barrows, 
each  with  its  own  flaring,  smoky  lamp,  giving  out 
a  flickering  tongue  of  flame,  and  an  almost  insuf- 
ferable odom-  of  naphtha.  At  the  butchers'  and 
potato -dealei-s',  jets  of  gas  half  a  yard  long 
threaten  the  heads  of  the  passers-by;  and  at 
some  of  the  shops,  where  the  front  stall  is  the 
property  of  the  shop-keeper  (who  does  not  feel 
inclined  to  allow  the  iiTegular  dealers  who  do  not 
pay  rent  and  taxes  to  have  things  all  their  own 
'  way),  a  temporary  gas-pipe  spans  the  footpath, 
I  and  bends  down  over  the  stalls.     Odom-s  of  fish. 


ing  in  that  manner.      Tlie  ■ndfe  has   got   it   all    closely-packed  vegetables,  gas,  naphtha,  butchers' 


over  by  the  time  the  husband  gets  home  on 
Saturday  evening;  the  house  is  clean  and  tidy; 
and  she  is  sitting  down,  making  herself  comfort- 
able over  a  job  of  sock-mending  for  the  little 
ones,  or  otherwise  preparing  for  a  neat,  quiet, 
orderly  Sunday.  But  many  men  do  not  get  their 
wages  till  Saturday  night ;  and  many  more,  v.-hen 
they  do  get  them,  find  them  so  smaU — espe- 
cially after  the  week's  "  tickj'  of  the  shop  has 
been  settled — that  they  and  their  wives  are  ob- 
liged to  lock  out  for  a  market  where  tilings  are 
at  any  rate  cheap,  if  they  do  not  deservo  the 
remainder  sif  the  proverbial  plirase,  "  and  nasty." 

There  are  many  "poor  men's  markets."  which 
are  familiar  enough  to  the  working  Londoner,  but 
of  which  the  classes  above  them  have  very  little 
knowledge.  Even  the  "amateur  casual"  might 
find  something  to  note  which  would  be  almost  as 
strange  to  retined  gentility  as  his  picture  of  the 
Lambeth  ward.  I  siiouil  like  to  take  some  well- 
to-do  people  that  I  know  of  to  the  mai-kets  where 
some  of  my  mates  buy  then*  Simday  dinners,  the 
woollen  jackets  and  boots  for  the  little  ones,  and 
the  bits  of  clean  cap-border  which  the  wives  put 
on  out  of  respect  for  the  Sabbath.  I  would  advise 
them  to  keep  their  eyes  open,  though  if  they 
could  sometimes  shut  their  ears  they  would  be  all 
the  better  for  it. 

Which  shall  we  visit  first — the  ISfew  Cut, 
Somers  Town,  Clare  Mai'ket,  Leather  Lane,  or 
Whitecross  Street  ?  They  are  types  of  others  of 
the  kind  to  Ije  fomad  at  Westminster,  White- 
ohapel,  Shorediteh,  and  other  places.  Some  of 
the  Saturday  night  markets  are  held  in  main 
thoroughfares,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  choicest 
specimens  are  in  comparatively  bye  streets,  such 
as  Chapel  Street,  Somers  Town ;  Leather  Lane,  or 
Whitecross  Street.  The  last-named  will  probably 
sxiince  to  convey  to  my  highly  respectable  friends 
a  general  notion  of  the  aspect  of  a  "poor  man's 
market." 

Six  hundred  years  ago  a  great  white  cross  stood 
at  the  end  of  the  lane  which  led  into  the  road 
known  as  Bai'bican,  so  named  from  the  fortified 
outpost  of  the  City  walls,  which  commanded  the 
access  across  the  fields  to  the  old  embattled  city. 
The  cross  and  aU  its  associations  disappeared 
centuries  since,  with  the  daisies  in  the  fields.  In 
our  time  "^^Tiitecross  Street  is  a  main  arteiy  of 
one  of  the  poorest  and  most  squalid  districts  of 
London.  Miserable,  hopeless  poverty  seems  in- 
separable from  the  associations  of  the  place.  The 
huge,  blank  walls  of  the  debtors'  prison  frown 
\ipon  it — the  prison  where  the  i-uined,  despairing 
gamester,  the  ^vretched  insolvent,  the  truculent 


offal,  and  the  grains  fi-om  the  neighbouring 
brewery,  pervade  the  atmosphere,  and  though 
evidently  agreeable  enough  to  the  frequenters  of 
the  market,  are  somewhat  oppressive  to  the  chance 
visitor. 

It  is  hard  work  making  one's  way  through  the 
narrow,  crowded  street,  made  narrower  stOl  by  the 
numerous  staUs.  One  of  the  first  ideas  whichstrikes 
a  stranger,  is  th.^.t  the  London  poor  must  be 
desperat^y  fond  of  vegetables.  The  barrows  are 
heaped  with  bunches  of  greens  and  Savoy  cab- 
bages; enormous  carrots  and  huge  onions  crowd 
the  stalls.  "  Here  yer  ai-e,  ladies,  look  at  the  best 
bunch  of  greens  in  the  market ! "  "  Xow  then, 
ingans ! "  and  such  like  cries,  resoimd  on  every 
side.  It  seems  impossible  that  the  inhabitants  of 
any  half  dozen  parishes  in  London  could  consume 
tlu'ee-quarters  of  a  mile  of  green-stuff.  But  it  will 
all  be  sold  in  a  few  hours,  and  we  need  not  think 
that  all  the  good  folks  about  us  p.re  vegetai-ians, 
for  there  are  butchers'  shops  by  the  dozen ;  shops 
laden  with  bacon,  pickled  pork,  cow-heel,  tripe, 
faggots,  and  ready  roasted  pork,  hiilf-cold  shoulder 
of  mutton  saddened  in  fat,  roily  puddings,  pigs' 
trotters,  sausages,  and  saveloys.  'Whelks  are 
abundant  and  awful,  gigantic  and  slimy,  drawn 
from  their  twisted  shells  by  the  pneumatic  power 
of  human  suction,  and  swallowed  with  gusto. 
Stewed  eels  ai'e  popxilar  at  shops  a.nd  stalls,  and 
children  get  spoonfuls  from  the  cups  of  the  deli- 
cious fluid,  looking  something  like  pea-green  curds 
and  whey,  while  their  mothers  are  enjoying  and 
chatting  over  a  Saturday  night's  treat. 

The  butchers  are  in  a  state  of  chronic  rivalry 
and  warfare.  They  are  hoarse  with  shouting 
invitations  to  their  customers,  and  with  abusing 
each  other.  The  shops  are  lined  with  meat,  rising 
in  tiers  to  the  first-floor  window,  and  pieces  of 
beef,  flabby  in  textm-e  and  scanty  of  fat,  swing 
from  projecting  hooks  in  front,  being  kept  in  a 
state  of  gyration,  as  if  roasting,  by  well-directed 
slaps  of  the  butcher,V  hands.  "  Fine  meat !  fine 
meat  at  seven-and-a-half  !  Use  you  well,  ladies — 
\ise  you  well;  don't  buy  the  cag-mag  over  the 
way,"    shouts   one  vendor.     Another  falls  back 


articles  of  the  same  species;  for  bonnet-shapes, 
tapes,  braid,  artificial  flowers,  cheap  Brummagem 
jewellery,  needles,  knitted  nightcaps,  combs,  toys, 
crockery,  glass,  tinware,  second-hand  clothes,  and 
inmunei-able  other  matters.  The  grocers'  shops 
ai-e  the  "  Original  Teapots ; "  the  milliners  have 
for  sale  "  five  hundred  cap  fronts  under  cost  price." 
At  the  edge  of  the  pavement  are  little  heaps  of 
woollen  jackets,  socks,  and  frocks  for  children,  all 
dirty  and  second-hand,  but  appai-ently  much 
sought  after.  Narrow,  daa-k  alleys  pour  out  a 
motley  crowd  into  the  main  thoroughfai-e,  and 
swell  the  vai'ied  throng ;  s'.5.oeless  street  boys 
"  chivey"  eachot'aer  in  and  out  among  the  stalls; 
faded  women  offer  needlework  dolls  for  sale ; 
staggering  men,  muddled  with  drink  (for  the  gin- 
palaces  and  beer-shops  are  crowded,  and  those 
who  have  spent  their  money  are  continiiaUy 
making  way  for  new  arrivals),  jostle  the  young 
wife  can-yiag  home  the  Sunday's  shoulder  (the 
knuckle  shewing  under  the  s'nawl),  the  bunch 
of  gi-eens,  the  new  aaucc-pau,  and  the  "gee-gee" 
for  Tommy,  and  relating  the  week's  experience  to 
her  friend  and  neighbour,  Mrs.  Brown. 

Cart  traific  is  almost  out  of  the  question,  but 
occasionally  a  loaded  vehicle  enters  the  street, 
bound  for  one  of  the  narrow  cross  streets.  The 
driver  cares  little  for  deranging  a  stall  or  two  as 
he  tmns  the  corner,  and  grins  derisively  at  the 
proprietress,  who  assails  him  vrAh.  a  volley  of  com- 
pliments, three-parts  composed  of  words  which  no 
dictionary  contains — at  least,  not  as  bearing  the 
meaning  attached  to  them  by  the  irate  woman. 

There  ai'e  many  aceessories  of  the  strange 
scene,  some  enlivening,  some  saddening.  A 
swarm  of  haK-naked  boys  rush  past  us,  yelling 
and  hooting,  and  we  have  scarcely  recovered  our 
focticg  when  we  are  again  jostled— this  time  by 
halt-a- dozen  rough  la'courers,  bearing  on  their 
shoulders  a  plain  coffin,  which  they  ai-e  taking  to 
the  widowed  home  oi  one  of  their  mates,  and  to- 
morrow wUl  can-y,  followed  by  two  or  three  dozen 
others,  to  the  cheap  cemetery,  the  expenses  of 
which  will  be  met  by  a  "friendly  lead,"  or  sub- 
scription. 

Such  are  some  of  the  scenes  which  may  be 
witnessed  on  Saturday  night  in  a  London  "  poor 
man's  market." 


Progress  of  Cheinisfry. 

II.— THE  SACEED    AST. 
Why  did  chemistry  so  long  remain  stationary, 
and  why  has  it  made  such  rapid  progress  within 
the  past  hundred  years  ? 

To  reply  to  this  question,  which  is  applicable 
to  nearly  aU  the  sciences,  we  must  place  oui'selves 
at  a  high  point  of  view.  Everything  reveals  the 
twofold  nature  of  man.  Body  and  mind  are 
equally  in  want  of  noujrishment ;  but  if  this  want 
is  a  necessity  to  the  first  it  is  only  optional  to 
the  second.  It  is  to  this  radical  difiei;ence  that 
we  must  trace  the  two  op;iosite  manners  in  which 
intellectual  and  manual  labour  have  ever  been 
treated. 

In  Greco-Eoman  society,  all  the  arts  tributary 
to  chemistry  were  exercised  by  slaves — Isy  beings 
who,  to  the  citizens  of  Athens  and  of  Home,  were 
scarcely  a  portion  of  the  human  race.  Whoever 
manipulated  matter  to  shape  or  transform  it  was 
reo^arded  as  unworthy  of  intercourse  with  philo- 
sophers.    An  abyss  sepai-.ated  the  thinker  from 


the  manipulator.  Under  these  conditions,  any 
into  the  roadway,  and,  in  a  biu-st  of  admiration  at  i  comparison  between  theory  and  practice  was 
his  own  display,'  roars  out,  "'  Beautiful  meat !  fine  difficult,  it'  not  impossible.  To  the  great  injiu-y 
meat!  [very  inappropriate  adjective]  fine  meat!"  of  science,  the  artist  kept  his  secrets,  and  the 
At  Christmas  time  the  joke  is  perpetrated  of  fixing  I  philosopher  liis  ideas,  instead  of  eoiTecting  the 
a  many-coloured  rosette  to  a  skinny  bit  of  the  ribs  [  one  by  the  other,  as  they  should  have  done  in 
of  a  deceased  cow,  by  way  of  reminding  the  pm'-  j  the  interests  of  society. 

chasing  public  that  it  is  the  season  for  prize  meat.  ]  It  was  in  this  manner  that,  from  the  first,  the 
The  pork -butcher-  are  as  loud-voiced  as  their  divorce  of  reasoning  and  exijeriment,  of  theory 
fellow -tradesmen  Oi  's  stentorian  costei-monger  and  fact — those  two  natm-al  and  necessary  ele- 
with  his  cabbages.    • .  Jnfe  lively  individual  seizes    ments  of  aU  progress — ^was  effected. 


swindler,  sighed  or  recklessly  laughed  out   the  1  hold  of  a  streaky  bit  of  pickled  pork,  and  holding  During  the  fh'st  centm-ies  of  the  Christian  era, 

remainder  of  their  miserable  lives.     At  the  small    it  high  above  "his  head,  shouts  out,   "  Here's  a  chemistry  was  called  the  saci  eti  art.     The  priests 

shops,  or  the  squalid  stalls  in  the   streets,  the  ;  colour  for  pork  !    Here's  pork  for  six-and-a-half ! "  of  Egypt  were  its  first  teachers.     It  was  in  the 

tattered  prison-rimners,  the   hapless  wives    and        At  the  fish  stalls,  huge  cod,  looking  tolerably  temples  of  Thebes  and  Memphis  that  the  initiated 

cluldi-en  of  the  debtors,  bargained  for  the  cheap  j  fresh,  are  ci\t  up  at  twopence-halfpenny  a  pound,  practised  the  A'lx'uw  science — another  name  given  to 
morsels  which  sustained  the  physical  existence  of 


those  within  the  walls.  There  are  few  prisoners 
now-a-days  ;  but  walk  down  Whitecross  Street  on 
a  Saturday  night,  and  you  will  see  pinched  faces, 
anxious  eyes,  thinly-clad  forms,  the  signs  and 
seals  of  extreme  poverty,  which  may  teU  you  that 


which  sets  us  thinking  on  what  has  lately  been  the  sacred  art.  Of  what  was  imderstood  by  this 
■m-itten  about  the  pirofits  of  fishmongers.  Oysters,  ^  we  remain  ignorant ;  but  it  appears  certain  that 
each  as  big  as  a  cheese-plate,  are  in  great  demand.  I  it  consisted  of  some  very  simple  experiments  to 
Potato-ovens,  shaped  in  imitation  of  locomotive  |  arrive  at  interpretations  and  doctrines  which  per- 
engines,  are  filled  with  big  "murphies,"  which,  '  mitted  their  dogmatic  beliefs  to  be  partly  seen, 
when  cut,  are   really   the   "  balls  of  fiom- "    the  |      Let  us  give  some  examples :— Water  is  heated 


there  are  bonds  and  gaolers  outside  prison  walls,  :  proprietor  colli!  them.     There  are  stalls  for  the  |  in   a  vase :  the  water  is  converted   into  steam, 
just  as  the  boisterous  laughter,  the  coarse  jollity,    sale  of  cobbled  boots  and  shoes,  and   for  new  ;  becomes  impalpable  as  air,  and  leaves  a  powder— 
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a  white  earth — as  a  residue.  This  was  a  fact. 
This  experimental  fact  was  as  true  then  as  it  is 
now,  and  as  it  will  be  for  all  time.  But  what 
conclusion  did  the  priests  draw  from  it  ?  Why, 
that  water  was  changed  into  earth  and  air — that, 
in  fact,  matter  was  transformed.  From  trans- 
formation to  metempsychosis  is  but  a  step.  This 
conclusion  was  perfectly  legitimate  at  a  period 
when  they  were  ignorant  of  the  composition  of 
air  and  water. 

Another  example.  They  burned  or  calcined 
lead  or  tin  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere.  The 
metal  became  changed  into  a  sort  of  lime  or 
call;  this  was  the  death  of  the  metal.  Now, 
upon  taking  this  calx  and  heating  it  with 
grains  of  wheat,  the  operator  saw  the  metal 
resume  its  original  form  and  properties.  What 
did  they  conclude  from  this  fact?  That,  Afith  the 
aid  of  the  purifying  fiie,  the  grains  of  wheat  pos- 
sessed the  TU'tue  of  resuscitating  or  revh-i/ying 
the  burnt  metal.  Was  not  this  an  exhibition  of 
the  miiacle  of  the  resuwectiou  ?  It  was  so  be- 
lieved during  several  centm'ies.  The  vestiges  of 
this  belief  remain  to  this  day  in  the  terms  re- 
viver, revivification,  employed  as  synonyms  of  de- 
oxidise, deoxidisation.  Grains  of  corn  were 
the  symbols  of  resunection  or  immortality,  as 
the  bags  of  wheat  found  in  Egyptian  mummies 
seem  to  prove. 

These  facts  serve  to  show  how  prejudicial  re- 
ligious symbolism  has  been  to  the  progress  of 
science.  If  they  had  sought  to  intei'pret  these 
facts  by  means  of  expeiiment  combined  with 
reasoning,  it  would  probably  have  not  been  long 
before  they  recognised  that  the  action  of  the 
grains  of  com  revivifying  the  rusted  metals 
(oxides)  is  only  due  to  the  carbon  they  contain, 
and  that  the  white  earth  which  water  leaves 
after  evaporation  is  a  residue  of  th^  salts 
natiurally  contained  in  the  water. 

But  t«  an-ive  at  tinith  man  must  pass  through 
f-iTor.  The  reign  of  reason  is  preceded  by  that  of 
imagination.  The  erroneous  way  of  the  sacred 
art  was  followed  by  alchemy. 

ALCHEMY. 
**  Evei-j-tliing  in  Natnre  is  transformed — notliing  perishes.'* 

Such  is  the  enunciation  of  a  general  fact,  which 
the  science  of  the  ancients  suspected,  and  modern 
science  has  proved.  The  alchemists  also  admitted 
it ;  they  even  established  most  of  their  docti'ines 
upon  it.  But  following  the  example  of  the  adepts 
in  the  sacred  ai't,  of  which  the  alchemists  were 
only  the  continuers,  they  drew  erroneous  induc- 
tions from  a  few  plain  experiments. 

Thus,  for  example,  lead  disappears  when  cal- 
cined in  cupels  made  of  ashes,  or  bui'nt  bones 
piUverised ;  only  a  button  of  pm-e  silver  remains. 
J^he  operatoi-s  could  not  do  other^vise  than  con- 
clude from  this  fact  that  the  lead  was  changed — 
transmuted  into  silver ;  for  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  calx  or  oxide  of  lead  foi-med 
during  calcination  is  absorbed  by  the  substance 
of  the  cupel,  and  that  the  small  quantity  of  silver 
wliioh  remains  is  derived  from  the  naturally 
argentiferous  lead. 

The  alchemists  also  knew  that  aqua  fortis  (nitric 
acid)  dissolves  copper,  and  that  when  a  piece  of 
ii'On  is  immersed  in  such  a  solution,  the  copper  is 
revived,  while  the  iron  tlisappeai-s.  If  we  put 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  alchemists,  in  pre- 
sence of  this  fact,  so  singular  in  appearance, 
should  wo  not  have  said  with  them  that  "  iron  is 
changed  into  copper?" 

The  famous  theory  of  the  ti-aixsmutation  of 
metals  rests,  therefore,  upon  positive,  indisputable 
facts ;  but  these  facts  were  at  that  time  imdcr- 
stood  and  interpreted  differently  from  what  they 
are  at  the  present  day.  These  different  ways  of 
viewing  things  attest  the  pre-eminence  of  thought 
— at  the  same  time  generaliser  and  rectifier — over 
inatioual  obsei-vation,  or  the  simple  exercise  of 
the  senses. 

We  must  not  look  disdainfuDy  upon  our  pre- 
decessors. If  we  were  in  their  place,  we  should 
deceive  ourselves  as  they  did  in  taking  a  simple 
phenomenon  of  exchange  for  a  transformation. 
Perhaps  they  did  not  attach — who  knows  ? — any 
other  absolute  doctrinal  sense  than  we  apply  to 
it.  To  be  juist  towards  those  who  have  lived 
before  us,  we  must  in  some  measure  identify  our- 
selves with  theii-  thoughts,  and  not  judge  them 
through  the  prism  of  the  science  of  om-  day — that 
sum  total  of  knowledge  slowly  acquired. 

What  might  have  led  to  the  belief  in  the  trans- 
mutation of  metals  is,  that  in  the  absence  of  all 
analysis,  there  were  no    other  means  of  appre- 


ciating their  nature  except  by  their  aspect,  colour 
— in  a  word,  by  the  whole  of  their  external  cha- 
racters. The  alchemists  employed  only  the  balance, 
and  they  knew  of  but  a  very  small  number  of  sol- 
vents or  re-agents.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing 
astonishing  in  their  having  taken,  in  the  best 
possible  faith,  chrysocoUa  for  gold. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  science,  like  literature, 
showed  gi-eat  paitiality  for  aUogories  and  com- 
parisons. The  alchemists,  imitating  the  example 
of  the  Minnesingers,  their  contemporaries,  looked 
only  to  the  brUIiancy  of  the  surface — they  rarely 
went  to  the  bottom  of  things. 

The  symbol  of  gold  was  the  s\m.  All  plants 
with  yellow  sap  and  flowers  were  supposed  to 
contain  gold.  Thus,  the  buttercup,  primrose,  St. 
John's  wort,  the  juice  of  rhubarb,  and  celandine, 
played  a  prominent  part  iu  the  operations  of  the 
ch  i-ysupoets,  or  gold-makers ;  such  is  the  name  the 
alchemists  bore  in  the  treatises  on  the  sacred  art. 

The  animal  kingdom  also  fiu-nished  representa- 
tions of  the  king  of  metals,  rex  metaUorum.  The 
salamander  is  represented  in  certain  alchemical 
books  amid  a  flaming  fire,  with  a  golden  crown 
upon  its  head.  It  owed  this  distinction  to  the 
yellow  spots  with  which  its  body  is  covered. 

Sulphur  passed  for  being  a  marvellous  element, 
less  on  accoxint  of  its  colour  than  by  its  blacken- 
ing almost  all  the  metals  in  combining  with  them. 
When  mei'cm-y  was  made  to  fall  under  the  form 
of  a  fine  rain  (by  passing  it  through  a  piece  of 
linen)  upon  melted  sulphm',  a  black  substance 
was  obtained.  This  substance,  heated  in  close 
vessels,  volatUised  without  change,  and  was  found 
to  be  transformed  into  a  beautiful  red  material. 
It  was  diflScult  to  believe  that  these  two  bodies 
were  identical,  imless  it  were  known  that  they 
are  both  composed  of  the  same  quantities  of 
sulphur  and  mercmy.  This  faculty  of  tl^  same 
body  asstmiing  two  different  molecuhvr  states  has 
received  the  name  of  isomerism,  which  is  a  happy 
abbreviation  of  a  periphrase,  but  not  an  expla- 
nation. 

How  this  imlooked-for  change  of  a  black  com- 
pound into  a  red  must  have  struck  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  alchemists !  Their  allegoric  rapture 
did  not  slumber.  The  black  sulphide  of  mercury 
which,  by  sublimation,  passed  to  the  state  of  red 
sulphide  (cinnabar)  was  the  Mack  eagle  which  be- 
came metamorphosed  into  the  red  lion.  Black 
and  red  were  symbols  of  darkness  and  light — of 
the  good  and  evil  principle. 

The  fumes  of  arsenic  whiten  copper.  This  fact, 
known  long  ago,  gave  rise  to  a  host  of  mysterious 
enigmas  upon  the  means  of  changing  copper  into 
silver.  One  of  these  enigmas  was  attributed  to 
the  SybU.  Besides,  the  word  arsenic  adapted 
itself  marvellously  to  the  fictions  of  alchemy. 
This  word,  arsaiicon,  in  Greek,  signifies,  literally, 
male.  Now,  copper  consecrated  to  Yenus  repre- 
sented the  female  principle.  White  copper,  the 
silver  of  the  alchemists  was,  therefore  the  pro- 
duct of  the  union  of  the  male  principle  with  the 
female  principle. 

Nature  is  now  as  it  has  ever  been.  The  an- 
cients had  the  same  eyes  to  see  with  that  we 
have ;  but  they  had  not  the  same  way  of  under- 
standing things.  It  is  the  human  mind  that 
vaiies.  In  their  way  of  conceiving  the  compo- 
sition or  the  molecular  motion  of  bodies,  the 
alchemists  have  varied,  as  the  astronomers  have 
done  in  theii'  manner  of  interpreting  the  compo- 
sition of  the  sky,  or  the  motions  of  the  stai-s. 
AVhether  it  be  chemistry  or  astronomy,  it  is 
always  occupied  with  the  mysterious  world  of 
atoms.  Magnitude  went  for  nothing :  the  radiant 
star  and  the  invisible  atom  of  the  crystal  were 
both  lost  in  the  infinite. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Things  Talked  About. 

The  extremely  practical  Emperor  of  the  French,  who 
hxs  discovered  that  the  comfort  and  prosperity  of  the 
working  class  are  fit  subjects  for  a  Royal  speech,  is  well 
seconded  by  the  amiable  partner  of  his  Imperial  throne. 
The  Empress  Eugenie  has  imdertaken  to  build  300 
houses  for  the  working  classes,  at  Moutrouge,  The 
rooms  will  be  airy,  spacious,  well  supplied  with  water, 
and  all  the  appliiinces  of  comfort  ;  and  single  pei^sons 
may  have  lodgings  for  about  £4  a  year,  and  families 
for  £S,  ilO,  or  £12,  according  to  the  space  required. 
Easy  arrangement';  for  paying  even  such  low  rents  will 
be  made  ;  .-ind  if,  unfortunately,  the  money  is  not  forth- 
coming, there  will  be  no  "  broker's  man,"  but  a  simple 
notice  to  leave,  and  tlie  exaction  of  a  verbal  promise  to 
pay  when  times  mend.    ,\Yc  presume  that  the  houses  are 
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intended  to  be  self-supporting^  if  so,  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  see  the  calculations  on  which  the  tariff  of 
rentals  is  based. 

Mr.  Peabody,  with  a  really  colossal  generosity,  has 
placed  the  sum  of  £100,000  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Peabody  Fund.  His  total  contribution 
tow.irds  the  welfare  of  the  metropolitan  working  classes 
now  amounts  to  a  quarter  of  a  million.  There  is  a 
prodigious  power  of  good  in  such  a  trust ;  we  most 
earnestly  beg  the  eminent  men  who  administer  it  to  see 
that  no  cause  of  cavil  arises. 
I  We  mentioned  last  week  that  the  Metropolitan  Asso- 
,  elation  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Dwellings  of  the 
Industrious  Classes  had  made  certain  aiTaugements 
with  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaiaing  a  large  plot  of  laud.  We  are  now  informed  of 
the  exact  terms  of  the  aiTangement : — The  terms  of  the 
agreement  are  these  :  the  marquis  lets  to  the  association 
a  plot  of  ground  for  a  term  of  99  years,  at  the  merely 
!  nomiual  rent  of  JEIO  a  year.  On  this  jilot  the  company 
j  are  to  erect  suitable  dwellings  for  149  families.  The 
mai-quis  stipulates  that  these  are  to  he  let  at  moderate 
rents,  calcidated,  when  ail  are  tilled,  to  produce  a  net 
return  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  outlay.  The  requisite 
I  capital  is  to  be  lent  by  the  marquis  to  the  association 
j  on  the  mortgage  of  the  buildings  and  laud,  and  he  is  to 
1  receive  as  interest  only  three  per  cent.  The  remaining 
I  two  per  cent.,  subject  to  the  deductions  incident  on 
'  change  of  occupancy  and  temporary  vacancies,  is  to  be 
;  retahied  by  the  association  for  the  expense  and  trouble 
of  management.  Tlie  arrangement  is  very  liberal  on 
j  the  part  of  the  marquis,  and  shows  th,it  when  working 
I  nien  are  disposed  to  help  themselves,  they  may  expect 
I  help  from  others;  and  help,  too,  which  involves  nu 
j  sacrifice  of  independence. 

I  We  are  gl.id  to  hear  of  the  thriving  comlition  of  one 
of  the  worthiest  middle-class  institutions  of  this  country, 
the  Manchester  Athenaeum.  At  the  meeting  on  Wed- 
nesday, the  31st  ult.,  the  report  of  the  directors  showed 
that  there  had  been  an  increase  of  190  members  on  the 
past  year.  The  receipts  IliiI  advanced,  and  the  expenses 
were  little  more  than  before.  During  the  year,  44,290 
copies  of  daily  an«l  weekly  papers,  magazines,  and  le- 
views  had  been  supplied  to  the  news-room.  Tf  thi* 
members  aie  not  well  abreast  of  the  facts  and  ideas  oi 
the  day,  it  is  dearly  not  the  fault  of  the  dii-ectors. 
There  are  nearly  15,000  volumes  in  the  library,  and 
the  issues  to  mendiers  had  amounted  duruig  the  year  to 
about  53,000.  But  uotwithstaudiiig  this  vast  amount 
of  literary  cultiue  and  reci-eatioa,  the  bodies  of  the 
members  had  not  been  neglected  in  favour  of  the 
brains ;  for  we  find  that  the  Gymnastic  Club  had  so 
advanced  in  favour,  that  increased  space  had  been  far 
nished,  and  the  members  had  canied  off  substantial 
honours  at  various  public  displays.  The  Manchester 
youths  arc  dctcrmiued  that  neither  body  nor  mind  shall 
be  puny.  Nearly  twenty-seven  years  since,  Mr.  Cobdeii 
assisted  at  the  inauguration  of  the  Athena?um  ;  and  very 
soon  a  fine  portrait  of  the  great  free-trader,  painted  ex- 
I)ressly  for  the  institution,  will  adorn  its  walls. 

Prominent  among  the  articles  exhibited  at  the  Liver- 
pool Industrial  and  Fine  Aits  Exhibition  are  various 
articles  of  drawing  and  diniug  room  funuture,  elaborately 
carved  with  historical  designs  by  Colonel  Chamber's,  the 
friend  of  Garibaldi.  The  local  critics  speak  iu  eathu- 
si-istic  terms  of  the  talent  displayed. 

Last  year  close  upon  200,000  immigrants  arrived  at 
New  York,  and  of  that  number  more  than  two-thirds 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

An  absconding  secretary  of  the  Carpenters'  Society 
at  Rochdale  has  been  apprehended.  His  defalcations 
amount  to  £54. 

The  London  chair-makers,  couch-makers,  and  carvers 
are  asking  for  an  advance  of  wages,  to  the  e.rtent  of  ten 
per  cent.  It  was  stated  at  a  recent  meeting  that  many 
of  the  masters  were  willing  to  accede  to  the  demand.  A 
trade  protection  society  was  formed,  and  a  determination 
to  maintain  their  ground  was  unanimously  expressed  by 
the  men. 

The  ship-carpenters  on  the  Tyne  have  ended  their 
strike  by  a  compromise,  by  giving  up  their  half-hour  at 
four  o'clock  for  tea,  and  leaving  otl'  at  five  o'clock.  The 
working  tune  is  now  nine  and  a  half  hours.  In  the 
iron  ship-huUding  yards  terms  have  not  yet  been 
arranged. 

The  mode  of  p-iying  wages  to  the  workmen  enijiloyed 
at  the  North  Engine  Works,  at  Darlington,  and  at  the 
Shildou  Works,  on  the  Stockton  and  D.-irMugton  Railway, 
has  led  to  a  strike,  not,  however,  of  long  continuance. 
At  Shildon  the  men  are  paid  monthly,  and  the  times  of 
payment  at  the  other  works  are  irregular.  Much  incon- 
venience has  been  sustained,  and  the  credit  system  has 
thriven,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  men.  A  mora 
legitimate  cause  of  grievance  has  seldom  been  established, 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  a  satisfactory  settlement  has 
beeu  made. 

Some  of  the  Ayrslm-e  colliers  arc  out  on  strike  for  an 
advance  ;  and  the  iron  miners  are  following  their  ex- 
ample, supported  by  the  Clyde  miners. 

The  question  of  the  Sunday  Evening  Lectures  at  St. 
Martin's  Hall,  which  have  excited  some  controversy  in 
our  columns,  is,  for  a  time  at  least,  settled.  It  has 
been  discovered  that  an  Act  of  P,-uIiameut,  passed  in 
17S1,  and  um-epealed  by  any  subsequent  statute,  forbids 
the  discussion  of  subjects  hearing  on  theology  and 
the  performance  ftf  music  by  professional  singers,  and 
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(aking  money  at  the  doors,  the  penalty  to  which  the 
o\raer  of  the  place  is  liable  being  £200  a  day.  Of 
t.ourse  the  proprietor  of  the  hall  declines  to  incur  any 
such  risk  ;  and  a  case  ^vill  be  submitted  to  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench,  t<>  ascertain  whether  the  "  Sunday 
Evenings  for  the  People ''  come  under  the  operation  of  tlie 
Act.  If  judgment  goes  against  the  promoters  of  the 
'*  Evenings,'*  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to  obtain  a 
repeal  of  the  Act.  In  the  meantime  the  hall  is 
closed. 

Week-day  scientific  lectures  of  a  popular  character, 
especially  intended  for  the  advantage  of  the  poorer  classes, 
are  being  attempted  at  Manchester.  The  first  of  the 
series,  by  Professor  Roscoe,  of  Owen's  College,  on  the 
elementary  principles  of  chemistiy,  was  well  at- 
tended, the  audience  chiefly  consisting  of  the  labouring 
class. 

Meetings  of  the  men  employed  in  agricultural  labour 
are  still  being  held  in  Scotland.  One  of  the  latest 
reported  was  at  Tranent.  The  place  was  the  Mechanics' 
Hall,  and  the  object  to  consider  the  propriety  of  joining 
tlie  Scottish  Association,  which  has  originated  in  Mid- 
Lothian  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of  raising  the 
remuneration  of  the  hinds  in  Scotland.  The  attendance 
was  so  numerous  that  the  hall  jtroved  sufficient  to 
accommodate  only  half  the  number  present ;  and  the 
result  was  that  after  the  proceedings  of  the  first  meeting 
bad  terminated,  the  room  was  emptied,  and  the  business 
was  gone  over  de  nont  with  a  fresh  audience.  One  of 
the  speakers  said,  that  if  the  co-operative  system  were 
adopted  in  Ea.st  Lothian,  the  hinds  would,  in  the  course 
of  twenty  years,  be  able  to  farm  half  the  county.  The 
present  system  of  payment  by  the  half-year,  and  partly 
in  kind,  was  heartily  condemned,  and  weekly — or  at 
the  most,  fortnightly — payments  warmly  advocated. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  engineers  already  noted,  the  men 
feel  how  much  they  lose  by  the  want  of  ready 
money. 

Several  owners  of  small  house  property  at  Paddington 
have  been  summoned  for  neglecting  to  put  the  houses  in 
a  habitable  condition.  They  have  been  allowed  a  week 
to  complete  the  necessary  work,  and  in  the  meantime 
the  summonses  stand  over.  Mr.  Giffard,  the  sanitary 
inspector,  deserves  great  credit  for  his  actirity  in  bring- 
ing neglectful  landlords  to  book. 

The  Birkenhead  Commissioners  have  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  erection  of  public 
baths.  It  would  be  well  if  other  wealthy  corporations 
would  follow  their  example. 
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CLUB3  AND  INSTITUTES. 

HoLLOWAT  WoEKINa  Men's  ClUB  AND  ISSTITOTE. — 
On  Monday,  22nd  Jan.,  the  annual  business  meeting 
was  held.  'The  president,  Mr.  Alderman  Lusk,  M.P., 
look  the  chair,  supported  by  C.  Sawbridge,  Esq.,  C.C. 
^Treasurer),  G.  Powell,  Esq.,  and  G.  Startin,  Esq. 
( Vice-Presidents),  and  a  good  attendance  of  the  members. 
The  chairman  was  very  warmly  received,  and  made  a 
uhort  o'pening  sjieech  full  of  quiet  humour  an<l  sound 
common  sense.  The  Hon.  Sec.  (Mr.  Tattersall)  then 
read  the  report,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 
"  The  operations  of  the  past  year  had  been  marked  by 
-,teady,  if  not  brUliant  success.  The  following  had  been 
the  average  ntimbers  — 
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l"«>ks.         weekly,    attcadance. 
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These  numbers  were  somewhat  below  the  ]uevious  yeai", 
owing  mainly  to  the  rigid  ciclusion  of  youths  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  but  that  e-icclusion  had  improved 
the  orderly  working  of  the  club.  The  library  had  been 
used  by  'JO  members,  to  whom  404  volumes  had  been 
issued.  Gifts  of  readable  books  would  be  very  welcome. 
An  elocution  cla^s,  and  classes  for  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  had  continued  in  operation  ; 
and  a  chess  club,  a  boot  club,  and  a  temperance  associa- 
tion had  been  formed  during  the  year.  Thirty  lectures, 
concerts,  and  entertainments  had  been  given,  and  it  was 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  attendance  at  the  lectures.  When  first  com- 
menced, two  years  ago,  the  majority  were  perfectly  in- 
ditlerent  to  the  lectures,  but  their  interest  had  gradually 
increased  until  now  the  rooms  were  frequently  crowded. 
A  very  pleasant  excursion  to  Petei-sham  Park  had  taken 
place  in  the  sunmier,  and  two  well-attended  tea-meet- 
ings had  been  held.  A  profit  of  £9  19s.  7id.  had  been 
realised  by  the  sale  of  refreshments.  The  income  had 
l)een  £129  13s.  ojd.,  of  which  sum  £54  14s.  SJ-d.  had 
been  raised  within  the  walls  of  the  club,  and  the  ex- 
penditm-e  had  been  £135  10s.  5d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£5  16s.  lljd.  due  to  the  treasurer.  The  most  important 
and  most  giatifying  incident  of  the  year  had  been  a 
spontaneous  movement,  on  the  part  of  the  members,  to 
increase  the  subscription  from  Id.  per  week  and  Is.  Id, 
per  quarter,  to  2d.  per  week,  6d.  per  month,  or  Is.  6d. 
per  quarter.  This  resolution  was  not  only  financially 
important,  but  particularly  valuable  as  a  conclusive 
proof  of  the  members'  appreciation  of  the  advantages  of 
the  club."  The  various  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  elected  ;  some  alterations  in  the  rules  made  ;  "and 


a  very  hearty  meeting  concluded  with  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  chairman.  Before  the  conclusion  of  the 
meeting  a  liberal  donation  of  £5  5s.  from  the  chaii-man, 
with  other  amounts  from  various  friends,  turned  the 
balance  due  to  the  treasurer  into  a  balance  in  favour  of 
the  club. 

LtOHTCLUTE  k-SH)  HiPPEEHOLME  YOUNG  Mex's 
Society. — This  society  is  situate  in  a  beautiful  suburb 
of  Halifax,  Yorkshire.  The  third  annual  soiree  has  just 
taken  place.  The  proceedings  were  commenced  with 
tea,  after  which  the  chair  was  occupied  by  D.  Aber- 
crombie,  Esq.,  a  gentleman  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Crossley,  and  stated  that  the  society  was  established 
nearly  four  years  ago,  with  about  half-a-dozen  members. 
Weekly  meetings  have  been  held  for  instruction,  con- 
sisting of  history,  geography,  essays,  and  debates,  all  of 
which  h.ave  proved  so  interesting,  that  the  number  of 
members  is  now  eighty.  In  addition,  a  news-room  has 
been  established,  and  is  well  attended,  supplied  with 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  monthly  and  other  periodicals ; 
and  there  is  also  a  library.  Quarterly  **  coffee  meetings  " 
have  been  held  by  the  membei-s,  which  have  proved  im- 
mensely successful,  and  have  been  the  means  of  drawing 
away  a  lai-ge  number  of  young  working  men  from  the 
public-house,  and  providing  for  them  a  wholesome  means 
of  recreation,  amusement,  and  instruction.  The  rooms 
are  also  open  nightly  (except  Sunday),  for  reading,  chess, 
draughts,  music,  &c.  During  summer  a  large  field  near 
the  institution  is  used  for  cricket,  which  has  answered  the 
object  of  keeping  the  members  together,  and  proved  an 
excellent  source  of  amusement.  One  remarkable  feature 
of  the  society  is  this,  that  it  lias  been  self-supporting ; 
for  although  surrounded  by  wealthy  gentlemen  of  Brad- 
foi-d  and  Halifax,  the  society  has  not  received  £6  in 
donations.  Each  member  pays  2s.  a  quarter,  and  out  of 
this  sum  all  expenses  have  been  paid  without  running 
into  debt.  The  society  has  also  established  annual  trips, 
which  hitherto  have  proved  attractive  and  beneflciah 
Added  to  all,  classes  lor  teaching  reading,  writing,  and 
mathematics  are  held  during  the  winter,  taught  by 
members  ;  and  it  is  a  most  interesting  sight  to  see  men 
from  twenty,  thirty,  and  up  to  forty  j'ears  of  age,  sitting 
down  to  learn  to  read.  The  improvement  which  has 
been  achieved  in  these  departments  is  astonishing.  Men 
who,  after  their  day's  labour  and  toil  was  ended,  spent 
their  evenings  in  idleness  and  dissipation,  are  now  plea- 
santly and  profitably  spending  their  leisure  hours  in 
gaining  knowledge.  These  facts,  as  detailed  in  the 
report,  were  received  with  much  gratification  by  a 
crowded  meeting. 

WisBEACH  WoRKncB  Mes's  Club  and  Instttdte. — 
The  second  anniversary  of  this  society  was  celebrated 
on  Monday,  Jan.  29,  by  a  public  tea-meeting  and  soirte. 
Jonathan  Peckover,  Esq.,  banker,  president  of  the  club, 
occupied  the  chair ;  and  ihe  secretary,  Mr.  Balding, 
read  an  interesting  report,  which  showed  a  satisfactory 
state  of  affairs,  though  the  club  is  greatly  in  want 
of  two  or  three  more  rooms.  Some  penny  readings  in 
the  winter,  and  a  capital  cricket  club  in  the  summer,  in 
addition  to  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  club,  have 
been  very  successful ;  a  good  field  for  the  latter  purpose 
being  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  Alexander  Peckover.  A  very 
pleasing  and  rather  novel  feature  in  the  evening's  enter- 
tainment was  the  presentation  of  prizes  to  two  young 
men  who  had  written  the  best  essays  for  the  club,  and 
to  two  others  who  had  been  judged  to  be  the  best 
readers  for  elocutionary  entertainments.  The  names  of 
the  successful  candidates  were  : — Mr.  F.  A,  Baker, 
printer  (first  essay  jirizel,  read  "  Union  is  Strength  ; " 
Mr,  U.  Troll,  ])rinter  (second  essay  prize),  read  "Has 
the  Introduction  of  Machinery  been  beneficial  to  the 
Working  Classes  ? "  Mr,  W,  T,  Streader,  first  prize  for 
reading  ;  Mr,  W,  L,  Smith,  second  prize.  The  man 
who  gained  the  first  prize  for  reading  is  a  Custom-house 
officer,  and  has  saved  about  a  dozen  lives  from  drown- 


ing. After  these  proceedings,  the  Kev,  H.  Solly  delivered 
on  address  ;  and  very  hearty  thanks  having  been  given 
to  that  gentleman  and  the  chairman,  and  to  the  ladies 
v,iio  presided  at  the  tea  (one  of  whom  kindly  performed 
some  pieces  of  music  on  the  harmonium),  the  meeting 
separated.  An  Industrial  Exhibition,  which  is  expected 
to  be  of  a  very  interesting  character,  is  being  organised 
by  the  club  to  open  next  May,  An  interesting  fact  in 
the  history  of  this  club  is,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
labour  required  for  adapting  and  fitting  up  the  premises 
was  gratuitously  given  by  the  working  men  themselves. 
On  the  following  evening,  a  crowded  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Institute  Hall,  Chatteris,  Cambridgeshii-e, 
W.  Seward  Ruston,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  to  hear  an 
address  from  Mr.  Solly  on  the  subject  of  Working 
Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes.  At  its  close,  a  resolution 
was  moved  by  Mr.  Shanks,  a  carpenter,  and  seconded 
by  another  working  man,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  desir- 
able that  a  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  on  the 
principles  of  the  parent  society,  be  established  at  Chat- 
teris. This  having  been  supported  by  the  Rev.  — 
Wilson,  Wesleyan  minister,  by  A.  Fryer,  Esq.,  and  by 
W.  Clarke,  Esq.  (of  the  bank),  was  unanimously  carried. 
It  was  then  resolved  that  all  the  working  men  desirous 
of  forming  a  club  should  meet  in  the  hall  the  following 
evening,  for  the  purpose  of  appointing  a  provisional 
committee.  Votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  Mr. 
Solly  ha\ing  been  passed,  the  meeting,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  highly  successful  one,  then  dispersed. 


WoEEiNG  Men's  Hali,  JIakket  Dbatton, — The 
promoters  of  the  scheme  for  establishing  an  institu- 
tion held  a  preliminary  meeting  on  the  evening  of 
January  19,  in  the  National  Schoolroom,  Market 
Drayton,  the  use  of  which  has  been  kiudly  gi-auted 
them  for  such  occasions.  There  was  a  considerable 
number  of  working  men  present,  and  by  this  class 
generally  the  greatest  interest  is  felt  in  tlie  movement. 
Dr.  Saxton  occupied  the  chair,  and  hii  expressions  of 
sympathy  and  promises  of  future  assistance  were  re- 
ceived with  hearty  applause.  The  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  unanimously  ; — Moved  by  Mr.  W.  Talbot 
(a  working  man),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Moore — 
"  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting,  it  is  desirable  to 
help  the  working  men  of  Market  Draj'ton  to  establish  a 
Working  Men's  Hall  and  Institute  in  this  town,  upon 
the  principles  and  with  the  objects  recommended  by  the 
Institute  Union  of  which  Lord  Brougham  is  president," 
Moved  by  Mr.  T,  BroNvn,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  S.  Chid- 
low  (a  working  man) — "  That  tlie  persons  present 
pledge  themselves  to  use  their  best  exertions  to  make 
the  undertaking  successful,  by  endeavouring  to  procure 
the  funds  needful  to  carry  on  the  club  with  elticiency, 
and  that  it  deserves  the  hearty  support  of  all  classes  in 
this  town  and  neighbourhood."  The  resolutions  were 
ably  supported  by  various  speakers,  and  the  advantages 
which  would  be  derived  from  such  an  institution  by  alt 
classes,  especially  by  worlting  men,  were  dwelt  upon  at 
some  length.  A  conunitteo  and  secretary  pro  tetp. 
were  elected  ;  Dr.  Saxton  consented  to  act  as  chaii-man, 
to  whom  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  wiis  awarded  for  his 
services  as  president  of  the  meeting.  The  undertaking 
is  viewed  with  favour  by  all  chusses,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  requisite  steps  will  be  at  once  taken  for  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  enterprise, 
AKT-EDUCATION, 

Aet  in  the  Workshop, — A  very  praiseworthy  scheme 
has  just  been  published  by  a  Birmingliam  firm  of  gold- 
smiths, Jlessrs,  Randel  have  intimated  their  intention, 
by  circular,  to  commence  a  series  of  drawing  and  design 
classes,  to  be  held  in  their  workshops  twice  a  weelc, 
Evei-j'  an'angement  will  be  made  to  make  it  a  complete 
studio  for  the  study  of  drawing  and  improvement  of 
taste  as  applied  to  their  various  tranches — goldsmiths, 
jewellers,  and  chainmakers,  Tiiere  "will  be  classes 
for  adults,  apprentices,  and  females,  A  professional 
draughtsman  and  designer  will  instruct  the  classes,  and 
the  wliole  will  be  superintended  by  a  first-class  artist. 
Annually  there  will  be  an  entertainment  in  the  studio, 
and  prizes  of  ■  medals,  money,  books,  and  certificates 
will  be  awarded  for  industry,  drawing,  designing,  en- 
graving, enamelling,  setting,  making,  &.c.  &c. ;  also  ;v 
discourse  on  art  as  applied  to  trade,  with  music  (vocal 
and  instrumental),  refreshments,  &c.  &c.  These  arrange- 
ments, to  be  carried  out  efiiciently,  will  Involve  con- 
siderable expense  ;  but  the  wliole  will  be  free  to  the 
students  (paper  and  pencils  excepted). 

PRIZES    OPEN   FOR    COMPETITION   TO 
WORKMEN, 

The  Yoekshiee  Architectur.vl  Socnrrr,  with  a 
view  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  principles  of  Gothic 
decoration  amongst  the  art-workmen  of  Yorkshire,  pro- 
pose to  offer  prizes  annually,  to  be  competed  for  rmder 
the  following  conditions  : — 1,  Two  prizes  of  seven  and 
three  guineas  respectively,  accompanied  by  certificates 
from  the  society,  Avill  be  awarded  to  the  producers  of 
the  two  best  examples  of  stouc-carving,  wood-carving, 
modelling  in  clay,  or  metal-work,  2,  For  the  year 
ISljt),  the  subjects  will  be  modelled  in  clay,  and  may  be 
selected  from  the  following  :  A  capital,  a  simple  boss,  a 
boss  for  groined-archuig,  and  the  tilling  in  of  the  spandiil 
of  an  arch.  The  omaiiientil  ilctails  are  to  be  copied 
from  nature,  convcnlionali.^ed  to  suit  the  form  chosen, 
and  to  be  adapteil  to  the  period  of  decorated  Gothic.  Ji. 
The  models  may  be  of  full  or  half-size.  They  are  to  be 
sent  in.  on  or  before  the  1st  of  June,  186(>,  addressed  to 
"The  Curator,  Yorkshire  Architectural  Society,  School 
of  Design,  Minster-yard,  York,"  A  distinctive  mark  or 
motto  is  to  be  made  on  the  juodel :  and  a  letter  must 
also  be  sent  to  one  of  the  secretaries,  at  York,  J,  Fowler 
Jones,  Esq,,  Bootham  ;  and  Rev.  G.  Rowe,  Traiuiug 
College,  containing  this  distinguished  mark,  the  maker's 
name,  and  a  certificate  from  his  master,  or  other  credible 
person,  affirming  that  the  competitor  is  an  artisan,  and 
that  the  example  which  he  exhibits  is  his  own  work, 
4,  The  successful  competitors  are  to  present  drawings 
or  photographs  of  their  models  to  the  collections  of  the 
society,  5,  The  same  pei-son  cannot  receive  both  prizes. 
Any  further  information  may  be  obtained  ou  application 
to  either  of  the  secretaries,  at  York, 
C'0-OPERATIO;-?, 

Baenslet  (Yorkshike)  Permanent  Benefit  Bi'ILD- 
ING  AND  Investjient  Societv, — This  society,  which  was 
established  about  thirteen  years  ago,  is  in  a  very  tlourish- 
ing  condition.  From  the  report  just  presented  to  the 
members,  it  appears  that,  during  the  year  1865,  1,126 
new  shares  have  been  taken,  £7,319  9s,  6d,  has  been 
received  in  contributions,  £3,207  17s,  3d.  in  loans, 
£314  15s.  2d.  to  the  contingent  fund  ;  total  receipts, 
£13,215  Os.  9d.  Compared  with  last  year  (1864),  there 
is  an  increase  of  receipts  in  the  following  departments: — 
In  contributions,  £770  13s.  6d. ;  loans,  £481  6s.  9d. ; 
contingent  fund,  £103  12s,  7d.  In  number  of  shares 
there  is  also  an  increase  of  119,     During  the  year  1865, 
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£6,647  have  been  advanced  to  members  on  buildings, 
&c.,  being  an  increase  over  the  year  1864  of  £1,334. 
Since  the  formation  of  this  society  the  siun  of  £84,770 
has  been  placed  at  its  disposal,  and  £41,612  has  been 
advanced  to  members  for  building  purposes. 

Babnslet  (YoRKsiiiRE)  CoRX,  Flouk,  AND  Pkotision: 
SociETV  (Limited). — The  annual  report  of  the  above 
society  was  issued  on  Satiu-day  last,  from  which  we  learn 
that,  during  the  year,  a  large  increase  in  the  amount  of 
business  done  has  been  experienced.  Tlie  total  receipts 
from  all  sources  amount  to  a:27,SoS  5s.  Id. ;  and  the 
entire  profit,  after  paying  all  contingent  expenses,  is 
£518  ISs.  8d.,  mth  which  the  directors  propose  to  pay 
a  dividend  of  Is.  Cd.  per  share,  leaving  a  balance  in  hand 
of  £91  15s.  Sd.  to  carry  to  next  year's  account.  Tlie 
company  coosi.sts  principally  of  working  men  ;  and  such 
is  the  large  increase  of  busines.s,  that  the  directors  recom- 
mend in  their  report  the  erection  of  additional  premises 
for  the  better  transaction  of  tlseir  widely-e.\;tending 
trade. 

Leeds  Co-operative  Flour  and  PnovistON  Societt. 
— The  balance-sheet  of  this  society  has  just  been  pre- 
sented to  the  members,  and  is  highly  satisfactory. 
During  the  past  year  a  great  and  increased  amount  of 
bu.siness  has  been  done,  and  the  profits  amount  to 
upwards  of  £3,000,  from  which  the  dii'ectors  recommend 
a  division  of  bonus  of  3s.  6d.  jjer  bag  of  flour.  Is.  <id.  in 
flic  £1  on  groceries,  and  9d.  in  the  £1  in  the  clothing 
and  butcliering  departments. 


Correspon  dence. 


•»•  Wfl*«/iflW  6c  Jiappi;  (o  rcceux  oTiy  t7i/onnafion  of  fjonorn! 

Tutcrcat/rom  SccJctaWcs  0/  Societicp,  Ciubs,  orliisfiiuiion.*;,  io 

^fl  oddriwsed  to  Wq  Editor  of  the  Working  Man,  La  Belle 

Saiiva'je  Yard,  Ludgate  Kill,  London,  E.C. 
Wc  do  not  hold   ourselves  in  any  way  responsible  for   the 

opinions  atiircsscd  by  Correspondents. 

THE  CONDITION  OP  THE  MECHANIC  AND 
LABOUEER. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
BiE, — 1  liavc  with  ximch  x>lca.sure  read  the  article  *'  Union 
lunongst  Ploughincu,"  in  our  paper  of  the  20th  ult.,  hy 
the  Rev.  T)r.  Begg:,  and  myself  heiiif?  cue  of  the  ol;i*s 
pai'Ucularly  referred  to  in  the  article,  I  would  lilce  to  offer 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  position  we  hold.  One  who  has 
fiOne  tlirongh  the  wholo  routine  of  agi-icultxu-al  labour, 
from  scarecrow  at  Is.  6d.  per  seven  days'  labour,  to  plough- 
man at  lis.  per  ^^'eclJ:,  must  of  necessity  know  something 
of  the  shifts  to  which  laboui-ers  are  put.  The  weary  hours 
epent—Sunday  and  week-dny  alilce— from  light  to  dark,  by 
the  boy  from  eight  to  eleven  years  of  age,  in  fiightcning 
nway  birds  from  grain  recently  sown,  or  ripening,  as  the 
fiise  may  be,  shall  be  passed  over.  From  eleven  to  four-  ' 
teen  yeai-s  of  ago  the  boy  is  expected  to  assist  in  work  1 
about  the  homestead,  or  driving  the  horses  at  iilough,  &c.,  \ 
when  more  than  two  aro  used  —  his  wages  from  2s.  to 
Sa.  Od.  per  week.  From  fourteen  to  eighteen  he  will  have 
to  assist  the  plouglmian  in  cleaning,  tending  the  horses, 
frc,  with  perhaps  4s.  per  week,  and  standing  wages  of 
X-2  10s.  or  £3  a  year,  to  be  taken  at  the  end  of  a  year's 
service.  From  eighteen  to  twenty,  or  perhaps  till  later  in 
h  [0,  he  may  be  under  ploughmen  at  a  proportionate  advance 
on  the  last-named  wages.  At  this  time  of  life,  if  ho  be  a 
good  workman,  he  may  obtain  a  situation  as  head  plough- 
man, with  one  shilling  a  week  higher  wages  than  the  rest 
of  the  labourei*s,  on  account  of  ha%dng  to  tend  the  horses 
nu  Sunday.  The  wages  range  from  8a.  to  lis.  a  week, 
being  lower  in  some  counties  than  in  others,  and  varj'ing 
sUghtly  according  to  the  price  of  wheat.  Now,  it  -will  be 
readily  seen  from  the  foregoing,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  the  cldldren  of  farm  labourers  in  England  to  obtain 
even  the  meanest  education,  n  From  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  or  when  a  boy  takes  what  is  termed  a  horse-keeper's 
place,  ho  will  have  to  rise  at  half-xiast  three  in  the  summer, 
imd  at  four  o'clock  in  the  mnter,  clean  and  feed  the  horses 
till  six,  have  a  substitute  for  a  brealtfnst,  go  to  plough  or 
other  ■\rork  "with  the  horses,  have  another  meal  at  ten — this 
in  the  held,  or  anywhere  it  happens  to  be — work  till  two 
o'clock,  take  the  horses  home,  have  dinner,  attend  to  the 
horses  the  same  as  in  the  morning,  till  half-past  five  or 
six,  and  again  from  half-past  seven  to  eight,  when  they 
■will  be  finisho'l.  for  the  night.  Now,  here  is  the  evening, 
say  from  half-past  five  to  half-past  seven ;  the  place  he 
vnU  have  to  sit  in  is  usually  a  dQ.mp,  cold,  cheerless  place, 
no  hght  allowed,  and  fuel  of  the  very  worst  desorix>tion.  If 
the  pubUc-house  be  near,  is  not  the  temptation  very  great  ? 
Besides,  if  one  gets  his  clothes  soaked  with  wet,  as  is  often 
the  case,  how  are  they  to  be  dried  ?  The  writer  has 
worked  a  very  great  many  times  with  his  clothes  soaked 
with  wet  from  head  to  foot— has  pulled  them  off  at  night, 
put  them  on  again  in  the  morning,  very  little  drier,  and 
this  oitlfen  in  very  severe  weather.  Tlus,  too,  is  the  case 
■with  thousands.       • 

Ha"ving  referred  to  the  u-tter  inability  of  oiur  class  to 
obtain  education,  it  is  but  just  to  say  that  evening  schools 
have  been  established  in  some  villages.  But  has  Govern- 
ment ever  offered  any  assistance,  or  tak:en  the  trouble  to 
inquire  at  all  about  the  welfcfcre  of  the  agi-icultural  labourer  ? 
Nay ;  for  whilst  the  children  of  the  factory  operative  and 
the  tradesman  have  had  eveiy  means  that  could  be  devised 
to  give  them  instruction,  the  ■village  evening  school  has 
been  sneered  at  in  the  public  papers,  the  editors  of  which 
ought  to  have  known  better. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  offer  a  httle  advice.  By  all  means 
liave  Union,  Pay  a  trifle  a  week  to  an  Emigration  Fund, 
and  let  every  young  able-bodied  man  who  can  handle  agri- 
cultural implements  emigrate  to  any  of  the  colonics ;  he 
■will  there  be' able  to  obtain  something  beside  a  bare  exist- 


ence, and  give  liis  children  a  decent  education.  I  am  per- 
fectly coui-cious  of  my  inability  to  prndnce  anything  worthy 
the  attention  of  your  readers,  but  if  you  can,  from  these 
few  facts  so  loosely  strimg  toge'ther,  deduce  anything  that 
would  interest  any  ckiss  of  your  subscribers,  you  would 
greatly  oblige  yours  obediently, 

A  Poor  Ignorant  Plough:jan. 

WHERE  ARE   THE   CO-OPERATORS  OF  LONDON? 
To  tUc  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir,— As  a  working  man,  it  is  -with  great  satis faction.that 
I  welcome  my  namesake,  which  I  conceive  will  be  to  him 
who  gains  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  as  the  Times 
is  to  the  lawyer  or  pohtician.  Mr.  Editor,  as  you  heartily 
invite  discussion  in  your  columns  on  all  matters  affecting  | 
the  welfare  of  the  laboiuiiig  classes,  I  tnist  many  of  my 
fellow  workers  ^vill  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  as 
I  now  venture  to  do. 

Sir,  where  ore  the  co-operators  of  London  ?  I  mean  not 
co-operation  among  the  jziiddle  and  upper  classes,  for  I  see 
abundance  of  that  in  tliis  great  metropolis,  I  mean  co- 
operation among  worldng  men.  I  looked  far  and  near,  up 
and  down  these  busy  streets,  for  a  prosperous  co-operative 
store,  but  looked  in  vain.  '\\Tien  worldng  men's  clubs 
began  to  spread,  methought  one  of  their  first  fruits  was  to 
be  co-operation,  but  the  blossom  has  not  yet  appeared.  I 
kuow  co-operation  has  been  tried  in  London,  but  failed. 
Why  ?  Because  ib  is  false  in  principle,  or  because  it  is  a  weak 
ship  to  venture  out  to  sea  in  ?  No,  that  cannot  be,  for 
Lancashire  has  proved  that  it  is  a  place  of  refuge  in  distress. 
The  philosopher  tells  us  it  is  sound  in  principle.  The  states- 
man acknowledges  that  by  it  the  worldng  classes  -wiU  raise 
themselves  to  a  higher  social  position.  The  divine  pro- 
claims it  to  be  a  Divine  institution.  Tlien  who  will  be  bold 
enough  to  deny  it  success,  if  the  working  classes  "take  it 
up  and  handle  it  lightly  ?  Wliere  I  work,  there  are  five 
mechanics,  three  of  whom  have  been  memhei-s  of  three 
different  co-operative  societies,  one  of  which  failed  because 
of  mismanagement,  the  other  two  failed  for  ■svaut  of  co- 
operators.  It  is  said  tliat  co-opera'tion  is  in  its  infancy^ 
yea,  it  is  all  but  dead  in  our  midst ;  and  it  is  a  shame  to  us 
working  men  tliat  it  is  so.  Maybe,  in  some  '*  Toad  Lano" 
in  this  great  London,  some  score  of  industrious  labourers 
are  striving  to  realise  the  "weavers'  dream."  I  am  almost 
certain,  Mr.  Editor,  that  among  the  many  workmen  of  this 
great  mctropohs  there  are  as  many  good  co-operators  as 
would  form  a  society  in  each  district,  if  they  were  only 
brought  together.  The  inhabitants  of  a  village  or  manu- 
facturing to^vn  all  kuow  one  another ;  but  in  a  large  place 
lilcethiswe  hardly  loiow  oui'  next  door  neighbour.  I  trust, 
however,  your  excellent  paper  will  be  the  means  of  bringing 
co-operators  together.  I  know  six  ready  to  join  or  help  to 
form  a  society  in  the  district  E.C. — Sir,  I  am,  &c.. 

Co-operator. 

THE  WAJ^EFIELD  INDUSTRIAL  AND  FINE  ARTS 

EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir, — Yoiu*  account  of  the  Preston  Industrial  Exhibition 
would  lead  your  readers  to  suppose  that  it  has  been  the 
most  successful  exliibition  which  has  yet  been  hold ;  I  trust, 
therefore,  you  will  insert  this  letter  in  your  next  issue,  as 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Wakefield  Exhibition  has  been 
still  more  successful.  For.  though  the  number  of  persons 
who  visited  the  Preston  Exhibition  was  200,050,  and  the 
number  of  persons  who  -visited  the  Wakefield  Exliibition 
was  189,653,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  tho  Preston 
Exhibition  was  open  67  days  and  the  Wakefield  Exhibition 
only  42  days  ;  that  the  charges  to  the  Preston  Exhibition 
wore  often  only  2d.  and  Id.,  wliilst  the  price  of  admission 
to  the  Wakefield  Exliibition  was  never,  except  on  one  day, 
October  16— and  that  only  for  the  admission  of  children — 
lower  than  Gd.;  besides  which,  wliilst  the  surplus  arising 
from  the  Preston  Exhibition  is  £3,200,  ours  will  be  about 
£3,000. 

Thus,  witho;it  wishing  to  detract  from  the  success  of  the 
Preston  Exhibition,  or  taking  away  one  iota  of  piiaise  so 
justly  due  to  the  working  men  of  Preston  for  the  zeal  and 
energy  they  have  displayed,  yet  we  sidll  maintain  tliat  tho 
Wakefield  Industrial  and  Fine  Ai-ts  Exhibitionhas  been  the 
most  successful  ever  yet  held,  which  is  more  apparent  when 
you  consider  the  largo  population  of  Preston,  and  that 
Wakefield  is  only  a  town  of  23,000  inliahitants. — Believe 
me,  yoiurs  faithfully,  Charles  E.  Canridge,  M.A., 

Janitary  2G,  18(36.  Gen.  Sec. 

TRADES  UNIONS. 
To  t/te  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sir.— Will  you  kindly  favour  me  with  space  in  your 
excellent  paper,  the  advent  of  which  I  hail  with  Hvcly 
satisfaction,  beheving  that,  if  conducted  in  the  manner 
stated  in  the  opening  address,  it  "wiU  prove  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  the  working  classes,  and  is,  in  fact,  just  the 
paper  required  by  them ;  knowing  that  evei-j'thing  con- 
cerning their  interests  -will  be  impartially  discussed  in  its 
pages,  and  where  they  may  at  last  expect  to  find  sound 
and  wholesome  advice.  In  reading  your  article  on  Trades 
Unions,  I  cannot  agree  with  all  'the  wiiter  therein  states. 
Having  had  upwards  of  twenty  years'  experience  in  the 
society  to  which  I  belong  {the  Masons*  General  Union), 
I  am  convinced  that  its  members  have  far  higher  and 
nobler  objects  in  view  tlian  the  materiahsm  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  wages,  as  a  glance  at  the  following  items, 
taken  fi-om  the  society's  annual  accounts,  and  which  are 
carefully  audited  each  year  by  three  men  appointed  from 
the  general  society,  will  at  once  prove — viz.,  paid  to  sick 
members,  £32,493  5s.  9^d. ;  forfunerals,  £13,545  12s.  3M. ; 
given  to  members  in  search  of  employment,  £30,637  Os.  5  ^d.; 
subscribed  to  hospitals,  £900  18s.  ;  paid  to  eighty-three 
members,  who  were  disabled  by  accident  from  earning  their 
hving  by  working  at  the  trade,  the  sum  of  £7,765  I7s. ; 
paid  to  the  friends  of  fifty-one  members,  who  wero  acci- 
dentally killed,  the  sum  of  £2,435  6s.  5d. ;  subscribed  to 


orphan  children,  £291  19s.  9%d.  The  above  ai-e  a  few 
objoets  of  the  society,  and  have  been  paid  since  September, 
1S40,  up  to  December,  lS6i,  which,  I  thmk,  shows  that 
houevolenco  is  also  an  object  in  this  trades  union.  I 
behove  that  the  worldng  classes  of  tlie  United  Kingdom 
have  been  greatly  benefited,  and  ore  much  indebted  to 
these  societies  for  the  position  in  which  they  are  now 
placed.  Having,  as  it  were,  been  kept  in  a  state  of  con- 
tiniuil  warfare  in  resisting  the  tyranny  of  employers, 
trades  unions  have  not  had  time  to  show  their  uaeful- 
nes3.  I  beheve,  with  your  correspondent,  that  tlioro  is 
ample  room  for  amendment,  such  as  tho  establishment  of 
alms-houses  for  superannuated  momhers,  the  building  of 
workmen's  cottages  in  large  towais,  and  schools  for  mutual 
improvement,  where  the  yoimger  members  of  the  "trades 
may  become  educated,  and  would,  as  a  consequence,  become 
better  artisans.  All  these,  and  much  more,  may  be 
accomplished  by  trades  unions.  With  best  wishes  for  the 
success  of  your  new  publication,  I  am,  sir,  very  respect* 
fully,  A  Trades  Unionist. 


THE  PEABODY  BUILDINGS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir,— Pei-mit  mo  to  gratefully  thank  you  for  the  insertion 
of  our  letter  of  the  20th  instant,  touching  the  oppressive 
treatment  under  which  we  are  smarting  from  tho  auporiu- 
tcndent  of  the  above  buildings;  and  we  wish  it  to  bo  made 
Icnown  that,  so  far  from  any  action  being  taken  on  the 
suggestion  thrown  out  of  instituting  every  inquiry,  orders 
have  been  given  for  every  tenant  who  signed  the  letter  to 
be  served  ivith  notice  to  qmt.  Two  of  them  are  alrea^ly 
served  with  such  notices.  Is  tliis  the  way  they  exjwct  to 
retain  the  decent  working  men  ? 

Respectfully  begging  the  insertion  of  'this  letter,  I  am, 
yours  obediently,  E.  Freeman, 

Pedbodij  Buildings,  Shoreditch^ 
31st  January,  1866. 

[We  cannot  beheve  "that  the  trustees  arc  awaro  of  the 
proceedings  complained  of.  Surely  they  wUl  feel  it  their 
duty  to  investigate  the  complaints  made  ;  ajid  even  if  they 
prove  to  be  unfounded,  and  to  havo  originated  only  in  a 
htigious  or  dissatisfied  spirit,  such  a  measure  as  ejecting 
the  coraplainors  should  not  have  been  resorted  to.  The 
Poabody  Buildings  are  not  workhouses,  and  the  trustees 
are  not  parochial  guardians.  If  the  ■tenants  refuse  to  com- 
ply ■with  any  of  the  regulations  of  which  they  were  aware 
when  they  entered  on  the  "tenancy,  and  by  which,  of  course, 
they  are  bound,  then  no  one  could  complain  if  they  re- 
ceived notice  to  qidt.  But  for  any  otficial  to  enforce 
his  abstract  right  of  determining  the  tenancy  because  tho 
tenants  grumble  is  something  veiy  lUce  "tyrauni',  and  such 
a  tyranny,  too,  as  the  class  of  pereons  to  whom  they  must 
look  for  tenants  are  httle  hkely  to  submit  to.  AVe  most 
earnestly  call  the  attention  of  Lord  Stanley  and  the  other 
trustees  to  the  above  and  the  preceding  statements,  which, 
if  founded  on  fact,  are  calculated  greatly  to  lessen  in  pubhc 
estimation  tho  value  of  the  application  of  Mr.  Peabody's 
most  generous  gift.  If  working  men  feel  less  at  home,  less 
at  liberty,  in  the  large  blocks  of  buildings  erected  for  them 
than  in  the  lodgings  and  miserable  httle  houses  they  have 
left,  it  is  tolerably  certain  they  ivill  prefer  the  latter.  Wo 
shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  investigating  and  dis- 
cussing in  our  columns  the  whole  question  of  *'  The  Poabody 
Fund,"  to  which  Mr.  Peabody  has  recently  most  no))ly 
added  an  additional  £100,000.— Ed.  Working  Man,] 


TO  COItEESPONDENTS. 

CoigN'Ard's  Centrifugal  Pdmp. — We  liavo  received  a  letter 
from  Messrs.  Gwynne,  in  which  they  sta^te,  "wo  wero 
not  called  ui^on,  in  1864  or  at  any  other  period,  to  send 
liumpy  of  our  manufacture  to  compe^to  against  those  of 
M.  Coignard  or  other  makers ;  and  no  pumps  made  by 
us,  or  under  our  directions,  were,  therefore,  tried  with 
those  of  M.  Coignard."  In  our  article  on  the  "  Coignard 
Pump,"  we  merely  quoted  M.  Tresca's  Report,  pubhshed 
in  the  Annales  du  Conservatoire  des  Arts  ct  Metiers  iov 
January,  1865,  wliicli  refers,  not  to  any  particuhu*  pimip 
cousti-ucted  by  Messrs.  Gwynne,  but  to  several  pumps 
made  on  tHe  G^vj-nne  system,  wliich,  for  aught  we 
Icnow  to  the  contrary,  may  be  of  French  raanufac^ture, 
and  x'robahly  very  different  from  what  Messrs.  Gwynne 
would  have  supi^lied  for  the  test,  if  called  upon. 

Lanfihangel, — The  father  of  an  apin-outice  is  answerable 
to  the  master  for  the  performance  of  the  covenant  by  his 
son,  and  if  the  latter  leave  his  service  before  ■tfhe  expiry 
of  the  term  of  apprenticeship,  although  he  may  be  twenty - 
one  years  old,  the  master  can  sustain  an  action  for  damages 
agiunst  the  father, 

Witham,  J. — A  cheap  Brunsmck  black  may  be  made  in  the 
following  manner  : — Put  into  an  ii-ou  pot  14  llxs.  of  pitch 
and  14  lbs.  of  coal-tar,  simmer  them  over  a  gentle  fire  for 
eight  or  ten  hours,  and  let  the  mixture  st:md  oil  night ; 
next  morning  boil  ux>  again,  and  add,  as  soon  as  it  boUs, 
36  lbs.  of  drying  linseed  oil,  then  5  lbs.  of  minium  and 
6  lbs.  of  Uthaige,  and  boil  three  hours,  or  im^til  a  httlo  of 
the  compoimd,  dropped  on  a  cold  slab,  %vill  roU  between 
the  fingers;  then  stir  in  90  lbs.  of  tuiiieutine,  or  more, 
according  to  the  consistency  desired.  This  varnish  will 
dry  in  half  an  hoflr,  and  is  emx^loyed  to  coat  ironwork, 
&c.,  before  it  leaves  the  foimdry,  workshop,  &c. 

W.  T.  Sturgeon. — Your  suggestion  will  be  attended  to. 
The  Art  Directory  of  the  Department  of  Science  and  Art 
contains  the  information  you  refer  to. 

We  request  Builder  and  other  Inquirers  about  Books 
to  enclose  a  stamped  addressed  envelope,  that  they  may 
receive  a  reply  through  "the  post  instead  of  in  our 
columns, 

W.  B.  M.— Sovereigns  issued  by  tho  Sydney  Mint  do  not 
circulate  here.  You  can  obtain  their  full  valae  at  the 
bullion  dealers. 

A.  M.  (Halifax). — We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  infor- 
mation as  to  the  progress  of  co-operation  in  Halifax! 


Tebbdabt  10, 
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FOEESIAN  OF  E0AD3. 

A  pplications,  stating  age  and 

j^  \_  ijrevioas  occupation,  vnth  Testimonials,  for  the 
eitua'ion  of  Foreman  of  Koid  Works,  will  be  received  at 
the  O^ces  of  the  Boavd  of  Works  for  the  Westminster 
District,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  not  later  than 
Thuradiiy,  the  Sth  February.    Wages,  303.  par  week. 

The  person  to  be  appointed  must  be  practically  acquainted 
with  the  management  of  macadamised  and  other  unpavcd 
roads.  By  Order, 

W.  F.  JEBB, 

25,  GaEiT  SaiiTH  Sxeeet,  CfeW;. 

WESTiIi:;STEE. 

Sist  January,  13^.  fl 


'ity    of    London    College 


C 

V_/    E7E^'T^"G  CLA.SSE3   FOB  YOUNG   iMEN,    52, 

Leadenhall  Strkst,  E.C.        

EVEXIXG  CLASS  FOB  CHESIISTRT,  in  connection 
with  tbe  Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensin^on. 
Professor,  the  Eev.  B.  W.  Giesose,  M.A.  Cantab.,  B-  Sc. 
Lond.,  F.C.S.,  &c.  tc.  Fee,  per  Term,  6s.,  including  ad- 
mission to  the  Class,  the  Eeading--Koom,  and  the  Public 
Lectures  of  the  College.  N.B.  The  Half  (Lent)  Term  com- 
mences on  February  12th,  1S66.  Tiali  fees  to  Classes.  Other 
Classes,  for  French,  German,  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  :^panish. 
Algebra,  Geometry,  Drawinif,  Elocution,  &c.  &c..  under 
competent  Professors.  A  fuller  ?rospe:tii^  can  ba  obtained 
iu  the  Library.  J.  !BIASKELL,  Hon.  Sec 


G 


overnment    Emig'ration   to 

NEW  ZEALAJST). 


FBEE  PASSAGES  to  CANTEEBTJEY,  X.Z.,  are  ^rranted 
by  the  Provincial  Goverament  to  female  domestic  servants, 
and  Assisted  Passugee  to  farm  workmen  and  certain  descrip- 
tions of  mechanics. 

Part  iculars  of  conditions  may  be  obtained,  pers<B»ally  or 
by  letter. 
JOHN  MABSH^lAN,  Emigration  Agent  for  Canterbury, 
16,  Chiuing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


Cheap  Edition  for  Working  iiea,  fcap.  boards,  1!3. 
(poitugsld.), 

Richard  Cobden  :  A  Bio- 
GBAPHY.  ByJoKsMcGiLCHEiST.  "Thcnarrative 
is  so  tondcnsed,  and  the  st^-le  at  once  so  clear  and  \'igorous, 
that  the  volume  is  eminently  entitled  to  a  popular  circuli- 
tion.  .  .  .  We  trust  that  it  will  tind  its  way  to  the  book- 
shelves of  thousands  of  working-  men." — 3fomiii^  Star. 
LocKwooD  Ai'D  Co.,  7,  Stationcrs*  Hall  Court,  E.C. 
, [2 

The  Pompadour  Crinoline, 
2os.  and  SOs. 
M.iae  entirely  without  .steei,  and  when  on  the  Eg-ure  falls 
into  such  a  variety  of  graceful  forms,  that  tbe  dreas  is  com- 
prlled  to  take  an  elegant  negligence,  and  to  a'^suuie  those 
deep  and  rich  f ol  Is  iu  wUich  artists  so  much  delight. 
ADDLET  UOUB^iE,  37,  Piccadiliy. 


Just  Published,  price  Sixpcuc?, 

An  Usurious  Rate  of  Discount 
often  limits,  and  sometimes  prevents,  the  Working' 
<Jlas3vi3  from  obtaining  that  eiiiploymenn  by  wMch  alone 
tbey  can  obtain  bread  for  themselves  and  families.  Being^  a 
BEPLY  to  Mr.  HOfiSMA^^  and  others,  who  have  assertei 
that  since  the  Kepeal  of  the  Com  Laws  tbe  Working  Classes 
cannot  complain  of  any  law  iniurious  to  their  interest. 
BY  lilGBY  WASON. 
London:  Eobeet  Hahdwicke,  192,  Piccadilly.         [7 


THE  WOEKIXG  ]lIA:^r  WILL  FIXD 

''  Tudson's    Simple    Dyes 

B       bot-h  Useful  and  A^nusing.    Any  one  can  use  thei] 

^Anything  can  be  dvcJ,  with  them  in  tea  minute 

Price  Sixpence  pei^Bottie.     Of  Chemists  at  Home  au 

Abroad.  ■ 


Inventors  Protected  by  Patent 
OE  EEGISTBATIOX  at  fiscd  and  moderate  charc-cs. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  BsEwra  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  Hi*, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. — Esta,blished  Twenty-one  Years.  f_9 

Arnold  and  Sons*  Improved 
IMPEECEPTIBLE  TBUSSE3, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  izc,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &.c. 
Abdoniinal  Belts,  Bail  way  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Xeg.=!,  K-^-ds,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  lufin^i^  ■ '  ■  ured  by 

AENoT'D    AN^D   SOXS, 
35  and  3*5,  AVeSj.  CjiIvc^ield^  Losdoit. 
N.B. — ^Directions  for  lleasurement  forwaKt^  npon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  QIO 

Hall's  "  Lung  Restorer^' 
gives  instant  relief  in  Cough:^,  Asthma,  Hoar^e- 
nyss,  core  Tiiro:it,  &e.  Sir.  B.  Brooke^  ilirtield,  near  Lee  Is, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  *'  Three  Is.  lid.  bottles  cored  me."  Prepared  by 
THOI^FAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  CommercLal  Street  (City  side 
Great  Ejscern  TeiminnsJ,  Lou-ton,  and  auld  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  IKi,  4-o.  [II 


Patents  for  Inventions. — 
3Iessrs.  DAVIES  and  HUNT  procure  British  and 
t  ureign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  liegistrations  of  Designs, 
at  moderate  charges.  Full  particulare  given  in  tueir 
"  Handbook  for  Inventors,"  to  be  bad  C^tatis)  from  No.  1, 
Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.  '  [12 

or  km  en's     "Wages. — 

,     .  LiSTON'S  TABLES,  to  enalle  Workmen  at  a 

pl2_i=e  to  cilcuLita  their  oiA  Wages.  Masters'  Edition, 
cior.ii  aad  gilt,  2s.  Cd.  (02  stamns) ;  Workmen's  Edition, 
Jolded  f  or  the  pockot,  la.  (13  stamps).  3  J,  Arundel  fctreft, 
c.—.,  [13 


Strand. 


Baker's  Scientific  Class-Book.  I 
Pool.=cap  Svo.    Cloth  boards.    Pp.  000.    330  Wood- 
ca&s.    Price  S.s.  6d. 

London ;  WiT.LlAM  STacintosh,  21.  Paterno?;^er  Row  ;        I 

Yaett  &  Cox,  Educational  Eenository,  3,  Adelaide  Street,  I 

Strani  [11 


Yocs  CAED,  si::  ? 

A  Card  Plate,  including  50 
Ivory  Cards,  with  your  Name  elegantly  Engi-aved. 
Ladie:i'  or  Gents'  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d.  iu  stamps 
to  W.  F.  GOOD,  En^aver,  &c.,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  Hull. 

N.B. — This  includes  the  Plate,  EugraTing,  Cards,  and 
Printing.  [15 

Letts's    Diaries    are  sold  in 
above  100  diftereiit  forms,  at  prices  varying  from  6d. 
to  it)  each,  [16 

LEATHES,  UPPEBS,  AND  SHOE  MEECEBY. 

IW.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 
,     CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  c'.,  has   one  of   the 
la'rgest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  33  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb,  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  -Id.,  is.  GJ., 
Is.  8d.,  2^.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 


eneral     Life     and     Fire 


KIT  AND  GEINDEEY,  V/KOLESALE  AND  BETAIL, 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  71bs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iroa-bottomed  last^^,  'Zs. 
per  pair.  ^0  lbs.  clean  Eni^lisb  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  bdsfc  plate-",  03.  6d.  jjer  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d-  per  paper.  A  liberal  di'^cuuut  to  all 
purchasers  over  £1,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [  17 


Working   Men's  College 
BUILDING  FUND. 
STATEaiENT   BY   THE   COUNCIL. 

45,  Gicat  Onnond  Street,  December,  1865. 

This  College  was  fou:idcd  in  IS^A.  The  students  are,  for 
the  most  part,  working  men,  and  ttic  teachers  are,  iu 
general,  members  of  the  Universities  and  of  diftercnt  pro- 
fessions, or  those  who  have  themselves  been  students  in  the 
College.  Its  purpose  was  and  is  to  unite  these  classes  to- 
gether, by  associating  them  in  the  common  work  of  teaching 
and  leiirniug.  It  provides  instruction  at  the  smjiUest  pos- 
sible  cost  (the  teaching  being  almost  wholly  unpaid)  in  the 
subjects  with  which  it  most  concerns  English  citizens  to  be 
acquainted,  and  thus  tdes  to  place  a  liberal  education  within 
the  reach  of  working  men. 

In  carrying  out  these  objects  we  have  had  some  measure 
of  success.  The  number  cf  students  was,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  term,  145 ;  it  is  now  509.  With  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  has  come  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
classes,  and  for  some  time  past  we  have  been  £orely  pressed 
for  space. 

We  want  chiefly  these  things  :^fl)  A  room  or  rooms  for 
the  Art  Department.  [No  department  of  our  College  has 
been  more  successful  than  our  Art  Classes,  carried  on  from 
the  firet  xmder  the  general  supervision  of  Sir.  Kuskin.] 
(2)  A  moderate  sized  hall  or  room  for  general  meetings, 
lectures,  and  social  purposes,  capable  of  containing  some 
300  or  4(X>  persons.  (3)  A  better  room  or  rooms  than  we 
have  now  got  for  the  Adult  School.  (4)  A  room  to  contain 
a  Museum,  and  serve  as  a  Natural  History  cltiss-room. 
(5)  More  small  rooms  for  classes. 

A  site  is  already  provided,  the  ground  in  the  rear  of  the 
house  (12,000  square  feet  in  area)  being  the  freehold  pro- 
perty of  the  College.  We  are  advised  that  such  a  building 
as  the  one  we  require  can  be  well  and  substantiiUly  built  iu 
a  plain  but  good  style  for  about  £3,000  to  £3,500. 

Financially,  the  College  is  self-supporting.  For  several 
years,  thanks  to  tbe  ezcelltnt  administration  of  our  funds 
by  a  Students*  Finance  Committee,  the  income  from 
students'  fees  has  met  our  current  expenditure,  leaving  a 
margin  available  for  the  reduction  of  our  mortgage  debt. 

Considering  the  vast  endowments  which  tbe  btnefactions 
of  former  ages  have  provided  for  the  education  of  the  people, 
endowments  to  which  the  wealthiest  of  xis  are  the  most 
indebted,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  a  wealthy  metropolis  like 
this  if  it  were  necessary  to  beg  long  at  tlie  present  day  for 
the  inconsiderable  sum  we  are  now  asking  for.  And  the 
amonut  of  labour  and  thought  which  is  being  voluntarily 
devoted  to  the  undertaking,  :ind  by  none  more  f  ceely  than 
by  our  students,  aSbrds,  we  think,  some  guarantee  that  we 
sball  not  misspend  what  may  be  given  us.  Finally,  though 
many  a  single  purse  might  well  defray  our  needs,  we  may 
perhaps  especially  commend  them  to  those  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  part  in  the  teaching  of  this  and  other  col- 
leges if  they  were  not  prevented  by  professional  and  other 
avocations.  Will  they  not  share  our  work  by  helping  us  to 
develop  it  ? — Signed,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Teachers, 
F.  D.  MAUEICE,  Principal. 

Contributions  may  be  sent  to  tbe  Loudon  and  County 
Bank,  Oxford  Street  branch  { **  Working  Men's  College  Ac- 
count") ;  to  tbe  Secretary,  at  the  College  (P.  O.  Orders  to 
be  payable  to  Tlioruas  Shorter) ;  or  by  cheques  payable  to 
lite  or-ler  of  the  Treasurer,  K.  B.  Litchlield,  Esq.,  4,  Hare 
CoVrt*  Temple,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Council  of  Teachers. 

Dac^^tions  to  the  amotint  of  £350  have  already  been  re- 
cei%'e^.or   promised,    lucluding,    among   otUers,  the  fol- 

I^sKOyslHighuesstliePrinceof  Wales...  £23  5  0 
Kev.  I*^D.  Mauiice,  Principal,  from  pub- 

lioitioV  of  Lectures  on  the  Sufira^e 100  0  0 

Ditto  {proceeds  of  delivery  of  tbe  Bame 

Lectured  at  the  CoUegp)  12  7  10 

John  Stuai^  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P 5  0  0 

Vernon  Lus^^ton,  Esq 50  0  0 

Samuel  Morlfej*  Esq iil  0  0 

Arthur  Coheui  Esq 10  0  0 

Sir  Charles  BuV»ry  o  0  0 

Francis  Tamer  K^rave,  Esq 5  0  0 

A.  Johnston,  Esq\ 5  0  0 

HensleJgh  WedgwPod,  Esq. 5  0  0 

Sir  Thomas  PhilUpil- 5  5  0 

Miss  Caroline  Fox  .V 1 

George  Godwin,  Esq.V  F.E.S 

Eev.  Heuiy  Sandford, 

Eev.  J.  LL  Davies \. lt>  0 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
ARCHITECTURE,  EN'GINEERIXG.  SURVEYING, 
MINING,  BUILDING,  AGKICULTURE.  MONUMENTS, 
DECOKATIONS,  &c.  Published  by  Atchlet  and  Co.,  106. 
Great  KusseU  Street,  London,  W.  New  List  of  W  orks  sent 
tree  to  order  by  post.  [19 

Vjr  AssmiJscE  cosrPAinr, 

ti2,  KCsG  -WILLIAM  STKEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 

CAPITAL,    OXE   3UILLI0N. 

EstabUsUed  183?. 

Entire  freedom  o£  tUe  assured  rrom  responsibility  and  the 

mutual  liabilities  of  partaersMp. 

A  Eeversionary  Bonus,  equivalent  to  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  according  to  tbe  a^o  of  the  assure'i,  declared  in  1S63. 
Tbe  Eeser\"e  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  six  times  the 
amount  of  tbe  ftTinniii  life  income. 

TH03IA3  PEICE,  Secretary.      [20 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
A>"D  LIFE  INSUEANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fue  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London :  72  and  74,  King  ■William  Street,  E.C. 
Livoi-pool :  Brown's  BuUdin;^,  Excnan^c. 
With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chairman— F.  TV.  EUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
JCfational  Discoimt  CompanyT. 
EENEWALS. 
Insturances  falling  due  on  the  25th  December  should  1)3 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
Ko  expense  in  the  transfer  of  Policies  from  other  officer. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  18&i,  over  i;li5,000. 

W.  r.  CLIEEHUGH,  General  iVIanaser.       [21 


The  Accidental  and  Marine 
INSUEANCE  COEPOEATION  (Limited);  7,  Bank 
BuUtlingj),  Old  Jewry,  Loudon.  Insurance  against  General 
and  Eailway  Accidents.    Marine  risks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W.  OKASI,  Secretary.      [22 

Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

faubscribed  capital je5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital  550.000 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of         1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad- 

Tlic  full  beuctit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
inswred.    The  sura  of  £'1,0J0  on  dwellingr-house and  furniture, 
formerly  cbari^ed  £2  5s-,  can  be  insured  under  the  new 
an.*anjrement  for  £1  lOs. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables, 
Agents  in  almost  everj-  town  of  the  U-»ited  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actmiry.    D  ilACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment.  [23 

T    c 

J ^    6UEANCE    COEPOEATION  (Limited).    Capital, 

£oOO,uOO.    Oifices,  42,  Weihugton  Street,  London  Bndgt, 

S.E. 

Chairman— HENET  ASTE,  Esq.,  Director  of  the  Bank  of 

London. 
Deputy-Chairman  —  WTLLlAil     VAUGFAN     IIOEGAN, 
Esq.,  Director  of  the  Europein  Bank. 
Fire  Policies  are  issued,  securing  to  the  insured  the  full 
reduction  of  duty  to  Is.  6d.  per  cent. 
No  charge  for  ^tamps  or  policies. 
Every  description  of  life  assurance  transacted. 
Loans  granted. 
Agents  required  in  London  and  tbe  Provinces. 

W.  P.  KEYNOLDS,  Manager.  t,2t 


ondon  and   Southwark  In- 


A  C03IPLETE    JUTENILE    LIBEAEY  FOE  TEN 

SHILLINGS. 

A  more  acceptable  Present  for  the  Yoimg  could  scarcely  be 

imagined  than  a  Set  of 

Laurie's   Stiilling   Entertain- 
ING  LIBRAE  if. 
Specially  prepared  for  Prizes,  Presents,  and  School  Librari.;s'. 
Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Is.  each. 

1.  Eobinson  Crusoe.  I      6.  Evening  at  Home. 

2.  Gulliver's  Travels.  7.  t>>viss  Family  Eobinson. 

3.  Christmas  Tales.  |      8.  Select  Anecdotes. 

4.  Sandford  and  Merton.  9.  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

5.  De  Foe's  Plague.  I    10.  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

*•  Charming  little  shilling  library  of  English  classics." — 
Sun. 

"  Excellent  series." — JieaiJer. 
London  :  Thosias  Muekv,  o2,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C. ;  SuiPKiN  &,  Co.,  Stationers'  HaU  Court,  E.C.   [25 


Rimmel's  Toilet  Vinegar, 
ls.,2s.6d.,  and  OS. 
LOri;  JUICE  AND  GLTCEEIKE,  for  tbe  HaL-,  Is.  Cd., 

2.5.61.,  and  OS. 
PCKIFIED  GLYCEEINE  SOAP,  the  best  for  the  Skin, 

Od.  and  Is. 
EEJIJIEL'S    PEIJFUISIED    VAPOEISEE,    for   Scenting 

Eonms,  from  6s. 
EUDIEL'S  PEEFUMH  FOUNTAIN,  for  the  Drawing. 

Eooni,  from  Sos. 
EIMiSIELS  CASSOLETTE    FAN,  from  Ss.  6d.,    by  post 

for  52  stamps. 
EIMMEL'S  PEEFL*atED  VALENTINE,  Is.,   by  post  for 

14  stamps. 
EIMM£L'-<  NEW  PEEFUME.  CTIPID'S  TEAES.     In  a 

prelty  Muire  Antique  Box,  35.  (id. 
THE   NEW  VIENNESE   PAN,  beautifully  Painted  and 

Perfumed,  Cs.    Sent  l\v  post  on  receipt  of  81  stamps. 
EnraiEL'S    KOSE-WATEE    CEACKEES.    a    New  and 

Amusing  Device  for  Evening  Parties.    2s.  per  dozen; 

six  dozen  for  half-.i-ijniuea. 
EIMMEL'S  PEEPUMED  ALM.\NACK  FOE  1866,  beauti- 
fully Ulustrated.    Price  Cd  ;  by  post  for  7  stamps. 
K.B. — The    "Book  of  Peefusii-s,"  by  Eugene  Kimmel^ 
will  be  presented  to  purchasers  of  Perfumery  to  the  amouut 
of  One  Guinea  at  any  of  Eihmel's  E-2tail  Establishments. 

EEHSIEL,  PEEFFMER. 
96,  STEAND,  axd  21,  COENHILL,  LONDON. 
Nkw  Wesi-Esd  Bbakch,  12S,  EEOEirr  Sieeet.       [2C 
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Practical    School    Books, 
EDITED  BY 

JAMES    STUART     LAURIE, 

Ex.  H.M.  Inspector  o£  Sclioola. 

PM<ni!\iUhciliyVicirAtti-activentxs,Clieainicss,andFracticaUiy. 

THE  STANDABD  BEADING  BOOKS,  apecioUy  adapted 

to  the  renuii-ements  of  the  Revised  Code,  but  equally 

woU  suited  to  all  classes  o£  English  schools. 

Imjirmcd  Editiom,  ttrongly  bomid. 
Stahdjikd    I.,  4d.  I  Standakd  IV.,  Is.  Od. 

II ,  ca.  >,  v..  Is.  2d. 

III.,  Od.  I  .,       VI.,  Is.  a. 

The  Stakdakd  Peimeb,  1^/1.  and  Sd.  The  New  STiSDAno 
Pkimek,  14d.  and  3d.  The  Siandakd  Eeadino  Siielis, 
plain,  3s.  6d.  and  6s.  ed.  The  New  Stahdaed  EEADiKa 
Sheets,  2s.  6d.  and  Ss.  6d. 

Now  ready,  bound  in  limp  cloth, 

A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  STANDARD  EEAUEKS, 
for  Rural  Bchools. 
SiANDii;D      1.,  3d.  I  Standard  rv. 


II.,  4<5. 


Sd. 


anuscript  Arithmetic.     By 


D 


VI.,10d. 
I  AUEIE'S  STANDARD  COPT  BOOKS.    Nos.  I.  to  VI., 

XIII.,  XVI.,  and  XVII.,  arc  now  ready,  2s.  per  doz. 
LAURIE'S  WRITING  EXERCISE  BOOKS.     Each  Book 

accompanied  by  a  Handbook  coutainini;  the  lessons  for 

transcrii>tiou,  &c. 

Books  I.  and  II.  I         Book  IV.       ...   -Hd. 

(innm-J    ...    2M.  „       V.        ...   5d. 

„    III.       ...    W.  I  ,.     VI.       ...   6d. 

JjAUEIE'S  STANDARD    AKITHMETIC.     2nd  Edition, 

correotcd  und  imiirovcd.    184  pp.,  clntU,  Is. ;  liuip,  9d. ; 

or  in  Two  Books— Book  I..  Id.;   Book  II.,  6d.;  and 

Parts,  Id.,  lid.,  and2id.  eacli. 
KEY  TO  STANDARD  ARITHMETIC'.     Cloth,  Is.    The 

Standard  Arithmetic  with  Key.    Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 
THE  STANDARD  MANUAI<  OP  (JEOGRAPHY.    Cloth, 

Is. ;  linip,  Od. ;  or  in  Pive  Parts,  32  pages  each,  price  2d. 
LAURIE'S   EIEST   CLASS   EEADERS. 

1.  pomticai,  ecokobit,  is. 

2.  The  Ekhi.ish  Cosstitutiok,  Is. 

3.  A  Short  History  of  English  Literature,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  D.iy.    With  Illust)  ative 
ExmnpleK.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  B.A.   Vol.  I.,  price  Is. 
THOMAS    HURBY,  32,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet   Street; 
SISIPEIN  and  CO.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court.. 

M   ■■ 

jL  y  JL  a  School  Manager. 

Vor  aTANDAKD  IV.— Book  of  Examples,  r^ice  2d.— 
Manuscript  Exeucise  Books  I-  aud  II.,  appropriately 
ruled,  .witb,  tte  position  aud  space  to  be  occupied  by  each 
sum  distiuctly  iudicatud,  price  -d.  each- 

For  STANDARD  V.— Book  op  Examples,  prico  2d.— 
MaSus^^ript  Exkiu'ise  Books  I.,  ir.,aiid  III.,  price  2d.  each. 

Key  to  Standaki»s  IV.  aod  V.,  price  -td. 

These  booka  yre  published  at.  the  request  of  one  of  H.M. 
Juspectorsj,  who  has  aeeii  the  results  of  their  use,  during 
three  .years,  iii  a  tichool  where  the  Arithmetic  has  becu 
reported    "excellent,"    and   no   failures    in    the    higher 

liondon :  THOMAS  MURBY,  32,  Bouverie  Street,  E.G. 

[§ 

arnell's  Copy-Books.     For 

SCHOOLS  OR  SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

The  lirst  ten  uimibers  of  each  Series  have,  on  every 
alternate  line,  appropriate  aud  carefully  -  written  copies 
iu  Pencil-Coloured  Ink,  to  be  first  written  over  aud  then 
imitated,  the  remaiuiuij  numbers  having  Black  Head-lines 
for  Imitation  only,  t/w  arJtole  gradiudly  adcancing  from  the 
tiiiiipU  sivoke  to  a  superior  small  hand. 

Lakge  Post,  Sixteen  Numbers.    6d.  each. 

Foolscap,  TwENTY-Foutt  Numbers.    3d.  each. 

Foolscap,  Cbeam  Paper,  Marble  Covers,  4d.  each. 

"For  ten-chinff  writing  I  would  recommend  the  uso  o£ 
TJarneU's  Crji>y -Books.  I  have  noticed  a  marked  improve- 
in'.nt  wherever  they  have  been  used." — Report  of  J/r,  3fur/o 
tN.  S.  Orgaimci'  of  SchooU)  to  the  Worcester  Uiocesan  Hoard 
rfEducaiion. 

*,"  Specimens  of  other  Series,  with  Leaves  aud  Contents, 
eeut  post  free  on  application. 
riRiFFiTii  &  Farrak,  Conier  of  St.  Paul's  Churobyard.  [18 

Royal    Insurance    Company. 
JfEAJ*  OFlTCKa: 

LONDON:    r.OY.\L    LN'SURANOE    BUILDINGS, 

■     LO."HBARD  STREET. 

HVKKFOOL:    ROYAL   INSURANCE    BUILDINGS, 

NORTH  JOHN  STREET. 

Tolid  ,ti;inia?.  Revenue  exceeds  X'(j00,000. 

J.viri;.t!/uff(T  Finids  m  }[a)ul  om-  £1,160,000. 

ITRE    DEPARTMENT. 

Thelt'.cceint  of  Fike  Pkeitiums  has  progressed  as  follows  : — 

KS-JO..,: £lol,73:J  I  ISUO £262,978 

IS'JS 196,148  I  1862 300,690 

"While  for  lb6t  they  amounted  to  £-406,403. 
Thr  KOYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  Invariably 
boeu  distinguished  for  ita  promptitude  and  liberality  in  tbe 
Kottlemcut  of  claims. 

LIFE   DEPARTMENT. 
The  rapid  progress  and  position  of  this  Branch  will  be 
l>e»t.  shown  by  the  following  statement  of  the  Now  Life 
Business  effected  for  the  yeflis 
^  ^'et  Sum  Assured 

on  yaw  Polu'tcs  .ifter  Net  Premium. 

Ueductiait  Uuaruuteca. 

IRtlO £+-*9,2U  16    2   £15,079  17  10 

1.SG1 521.10117    0   16,637  18    0 

18i32 701,4-27  15    3   22,333  13    2 

1863 752,546  18  10   24,069  12    8 

ISiyi 1,014,897  11    5  32,708  10    7 

Large  Life  Bonuses  every  Five  Years.  Those  hitherto 
allotted  have  been  the  largest  ever  continuously  given  by 
any  Company. 

Security  for  both  Fire  and  Life  Branches, 
Capital,  £2,000,000. 
PERCY  M.  DOA^E,  Manager  and  Actuary. 
JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secret.iry  in  London. 
***The  ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  will  give  its 
clients  every  advantage  to  be  derived,  from  the  Reduction 
of  the  Duty  on  Fire  InauraJicea. 


City    of    London    Working 
CLASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 
To  be  held  at  the  Guildhall,  in  March,  18G6,  under  the 
patronage  of  tbe  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  and  several  hundred  members 
of  the  leading  City  Firms. 

GUARANTEE  FUND,  £5,000. 
All  applications  for  Space  must  be  made  before  February 
1st,  lS6i3,  Space  Forms,  and  all  other  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  gratis  at  the  offices,  7,  Racquet  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
or  will  be  sent  per  post,  by  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  a 
stamped  and  directed  envelope. 

***  Manufacturers  are  invited  to  Exhibit. 

It  has  been  determined  to  devote  the  surplus  fimdato  tha 
establishment  of  a  Free  Public  Library  for  the  City. 
William  Ramsey,  Hon,  Sec. 
John  Robert  Whorlow,  Socrelartj. 

[31 


£400 


Quarter  of  a  Million  has 


without  Interest  for 

TEN  Y'EARS.  Fourth  Camden  Co-opera- 
tive Building  Society,  Camden  Hall,  King  Street.  Camden 
Town.  Weekly  Subscriptions  Is.  per  sbare,  every  Wednesday 
eveuiug.  500  Shares  already  issued.  Rules  4<L  No  entrance 
fee  before  the  First  Ballot,  February  7th. 
H.  HiitST,  Secretary,  26,  Spencer  Street,  Goswell  Road.  |33 

Perpetual     Investment     and 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
37,   NEW    BRIDGE    S'I'REKT,    LONDON,    E.G. 
MONKY, 

In  large  or  smalt  simis,  ready  to  be  advanced  upon  security 
of  Freehold,  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Property,  repayable 
either  in  one  sum  or  by  periodical  instalments.  The  amount 
advanced  since  May,  1861,  exceeds 

HAT-iP^    A    MILLION     STKRLTNiJ. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  ob  appli- 
catiou,  or  \viU  be  sent  by  poot.    Apply  to 

JOHN  EDWARD  TRESIDDER,  Secretary.    [33 

J_  \_  heen  x^Mtl  !\.s  Compensation  for  Accidents,  of  all 
kinds,  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.  An  annual  payment  of  £."?  to  ;ti5  5.^.  secures 
£1,0*00  in  case  of  death,  or  £t>  per  week  while  laid  up  by 
injury. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
Offices— 61,  Cornhill,  and  10,  Itegent  Street.  [39 

A  Pint  of  Good  Family  Hair 
WASH  FOE  SIXPENCE  ! ! ! 
Inyredionts  for  the  above  sent  free,  on  receipt  of  Sir 
Stamps,  by  H.  Llovd,  Manufacturing  Chemist,  Dawlish.  [}ii 

Benson's     Silver    Watch, 
Warranted  Accurate,  Two  Guineas. 
BENSON'S  LONDON-MADE  SILVER  LEVER  WATCH, 

Warranted  Accurate,  Four  Guineas. 
BENSON'S  LADY'S  GOLD  WATCH,  Warranted  Accurate, 
Five  Guineas. 

Safe   bij   Post   to   all  parts   of  the    World, 

'  BRANCH    ESTABLISHMENTS: 

90,  WESTBOURNE  GROVE,  16t,  TOTTENHAM  COURT 
ROAD. 

STEAM  WATCH  AND  CLOCK  WORKS,   LUDGATE   HILL.       [35 


A 


tkinson     and    Co.     have 

_  „  added  the  HOUSE  AGENCY  to  their  General  Fur- 
uishiii;^  Business,  and  they  will  be  happy  to  receive  th« 
instructions  of  their  friends  who  want  to  let  or  desire  ti 
take  houses.  • 

This  branch  will  be  conducted  on  the  sanio  fair  aud  liberal 
system  for  which  Atkinson  and  Co.  have  been  long  dis- 
tinginshed. 

ATKINSON   AND   CO.. 
19S,  200, 202, 20i,  *J06,  208,  and  210,  Wcetininster  Bridge 

Road.  l;;*; 


icture    Frames     for    the 


P 

X  CHILDREX  IN"  THE  AVOOD,  irfven  with  the  Illu^- 
1,-atc'l  Ln,iib>n  JVrns.  Ho.ndsome  g:ilt  Inimes,  glass,  ajid  ba<;k, 
ud. ;  by  tbe  dozen,  2i.  lid.  Mnplo  find  >rilt,  oa. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s.  Every  description  of  Priuts  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  aud  Couutx-y  Dealers  supplied  with  maplo  and 
grilt  Mouldinirs  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  2 
stamps,  at  George  Rees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  tb" 
Theatre).  _  -w.  i:!7 


N 


ational    Ini^/titution    for 

PIITa>21  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
. — „_..'  -"pi,„sicia„,Dr.Ban-Mea'lows,8,HindeStroet,W. 
OP°n"  oli  Moiidav  und  Thursday  Eveniuss  from  Five  till 
■■'Ei''ht,  imd  on  WecUiegdny  aud  Sutuvday  Evenings  from 
;  Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necesBltoiij. 
1  applicants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Ho».  Sec.    VM 

Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS.  ,  _,,     , 

Newling,  192,  Bishops^ate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 

Blshopsgate  Church- 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS.                                                                ,                ^,     , 
Hewlisg,  192,  Bishopsgite  Straet,  City,  9  doora  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS.  ^^     , 

Newlikg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Blshopsgate  Church.  [40 


London:  Printed  and  Published  by  Cassell,  Peiter,  and 
Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  E.C. 
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lUccltlmllcrjari  of  Social  an&  3ndti$trial  ^xa%xcss. 
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SATU;^DAY,    FEBEUAEY    17,    1S6G. 


THE     WOEKSHOPS     OF     THE     WORLD 


Iron  Ship-Bttilding* 

THE  great  sight  of  the  Blackwall  Works  is, 
howevei-,  the  steam-hammer — that  wonderful 

*  Concluded  from  page  82. 


invention,  without  the  assistance  of  which  many 
of  our  more  recent  triumphs  in  mechanical  pro- 
duction could  never  have  been  achieved.  As  we 
behold  the  ponderous  and  massive  machinery,  and 
become  acquainted  with  its  tremendous  power, 
we  cannot  help  recalling  the  characteristic  story 


of  its  origin — how  James  Nasmyth,  finding  that 
there  was  no  firm  wiUing  to  undertake  the 
forging  of  the  great  paddle-shaft  of  the  Gyeal 
Briiain,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  substitute 
cast  iron  for  wrought  iron,  at  last  hit  upon  the  in- 
vention which  has  rendered  his  name  famous  in 
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the  industrial  world.  Abandoning  the  old  idea 
of  the  hand-hammer,  of  which  the  tnt,  though 
driven  by  steam,  was  bnt  a  modification,  he  do- 
vised  a  steam-giant  like  that  in  presence  of  which 
we  stand.  It  was  very  simple,  consisting  merely 
of  an  anvil,  a  block  of  iron  to  serve  as  hammer, 
and  an  inverted  steam  cylinder,  to  the  piston- 
rod  of  which  the  block  or  hammer  was  attached. 
Like  most  great  inventions,  it  was  wonderful  in 
its  very  simplicity.  The  hammer  is  di-awn  up  by 
means  of  the  piston-rod,  and  allowed  to  fall  by 
its  own  weight,  the  operation  of  rising  and  fall- 
ing being  conducted  with  marvellous  swiftness — 
much  faster,  indeed,  when  required,  than  the 
blows  given  by  the  heavy  hammer  of  the  most 
skilful  of  smiths.  Stroke  after  stroke  descends 
■with  crushing  force  and  marvellous  precision 
upon  the  stubborn  metal,  and  in  a  few  moments 
is  accomplished  an  amount  of  work  which  a 
whole  army  of  smiths  could  not  have  completed 
in  as  many  hours.  It  was  a  grand  invention, 
one  destined  to  assist  lai-gely  in  developing  the 
mechanical  resources  of  our  country;  but  James 
Nasmyth  had  to  share  the  fate  of  many  other  in- 
ventors before  he  could  reap  the  fame  and  profits 
of  his  discovery.  Changing  their  minds,  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Great  Western  Steamship  Company 
abandoned  the  idea  of  making  the  Great  Britain 
a  paddle-wheel  vessel,  and  resolved  that  she  should 
be  fitted  with  the  screw.  This  rendered  Nasmyth' s 
invention  unnecessary  for  the  moment;  and  the 
iron  trade  being  in  a  bad  condition,  the  unlucky 
inventor  coiild  find  no  one  willing  to  incur  the 
expense  of  the  experiments  necessary  for  testing  its 
utility  in  the  workshop  for  general  purposes,  par- 
ticularly for  heavy  work.  In  vain  he  pointed  out 
how  it  must  succeed  :  the  iron-masters  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  turned  away.  They  thought 
James  Nasmyth  a  man  with  a  crotchet.  They 
little  dreamed  that  his  so-called  "crotchet"  would 
one  day  be  hailed  by  them  as  an  indispensable 
auxiliary  in  their  workshops.  Yet  so  it  was. 
Travelling  one  day  through  France,  he  called  at 
the  Creusot  Iron  Works,  the  proprietor  of  which, 
M.  Schneider,  together  with  M.  Bourdon,  his 
practical  mechanic,  had  some  time  previously 
visited  Mr.  Nasmyth's  works  at  Patricroft,  and 
had  been  shown  by  Mr.  GaskeU,  Mr.  Nasmyth's 
partner,  the  latter"  s  design  for  the  steam-hammer. 
3Ii-.  Nasmyth  had  been  told  of  this,  but  the  cir- 
cumstance had  slipped  from  his  memory;  conse- 
riuently,  when  he  visited  the  Creiisot  Works,  he  was 
astounded  to  find  his  invention  in  fuU  work.  At 
first  he  could  scarcely  believe  it ;  but  he  soon 
imderstood  the  trae  facts  of  the  case ;  and  hasten- 
ing home,  besought  his  partner  to  assist  him 
in  securing  the  English  patent.  He  might  as 
well  have  spoken  to  the  winds ;  for  Mr.  Gaskell, 
alarmed  at  the  fearfully  depressed  state  of  busi- 
ness, resolutely  refused  to  advance  a  farthing; 
and  it  was  only  by  the  timely  help  of  his 
brother-in-law  that  Mr.  Nasmyth  was  enabled  to 
secure  the  patent.  This  was  in  June,  1840. 
Since  then  the  steam-hammer  has  become  one  of 
the  most  useful  appliances  of  modern  mechanical 
industry. 

At  the  Blackwall  Works  there  are  several  of 
these  steam-hammers,  each  differing  in  size, 
weight,  and  character,  and  fitted  properly  for  the 
different  kinds  of  work  which  they  have  to  per- 
form. The  hammer  represented  in  our  illustra- 
tion is  used  for  forging  angle  and  bar-iron,  and 
the  comparative  ease  with  which  the  ponderous 
masses  of  almost  white-hot  iron  are  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  hammer  is  truly  sur- 
prising. A  large  and  powerful  crane  is  first 
attached  to  the  main  portion,  or  rather  that  not 
required  to  be  heated,  of  the  metal.  This  swings 
the  entire  length  between  the  hammer  and  the 
furnace;  and  when  the  metal  is  heated  to  the 
requisite  tenacity,  it  is  sw\ing,  by  means  of  the 
crane,  from  the  furnace  on  to  the  anvil  under  the 
carefully-poised  hammer.  A  man,  elevated  some 
three  or  foui'  feet,  raises  a  lever,  which,  admitting 
th9,-8team  into  the  cylinder,  sets  the  piston  in 
motion  in  order  to  raise  the  massive  weight : 
at  a  given  moment,  this  weight  is  released, 
and  descends  with  a  rapidity  and  power  that 
literally  shakes  the  earthen  floor.  There  is  some- 
thing grand  in  the  contemplation  of  this  latest 
marvel  of  mechanical  genius  and  skill.  The 
mighty  mass  of  iron  which  forms  the  hammer, 
and  which  weighs  several  tons,  is  moved  up  and 
down  as  easily  as  a  child  would  a  tr>y;  and  is 
sometimes  suspended  in  mid-air  while  the  iron 
below  is  tamed  or  regulated.  After  the  forging 
procese,  additional  pieces  of  cold  iron  are  placed 


upon  the  metal  which  has  been  hammered,  and 
the  whole  is  swung  back  into  the  furnace,  to  be, 
when  re-heated,  again  subjected  to  the  influence 
of  the  steam-hammer. 

There  is  one  hammer  at  the  Blackwall  Works 
which  strikes  blows,  each  equal  to  a  force  of 
nineiii  ions !  This  is  used  for  the  largest  and 
heaviest  descriptions  of  work ;  yet  so  aecurately 
can  its  action  be  regulated,  that  while  with  one 
blow  it  is  capable  of  flattening  a  bar  of  iron,  with 
another  it  will  break  a  nut  without  crushing  the 
kernel ! 

The  steam  punch  is  another  interesting  mecha- 
nical invention.  It  is  used  for  ptmching  holes 
in  the  iron  plates,  or  skins,  for  the  sides  of  ships. 
The  process  in  which  the  machine  plays  the  prin- 
cipal part,  is  one  necessitating  the  employment  of 
several  men.  Sir  men  lift  the  massive  sheet 
which  is  to  be  pierced  under  the  machine,  while 
another  places  under  the  punch  the  portion  on 
which  it  is  to  descend.  In  such  operations, 
the  plate  of  metal  is  previously  marked  with 
small  circles  of  chalk  on  the  spots  intended  to 
be  punched  out,  the  plates  being  moved  back- 
wards and  forwards  tmtU  the  work  is  finished. 
The  holes  thus  made  are  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving the  rivets  by  which  the  various  plates  are 
fastened  together.  In  the  larger  and  heavier 
plates,  much  more  powerful  marking  is  required. 

The  shears  are  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  and 
sharpening  the  plates  to  the  required  forms — 
operations  which  are  performed  as  easily  as  a 
lady  would  cut  a  piece  of  linen.  The  hydraidic 
machine  for  the  curving  of  the  steel  plates  for 
armour  ships,  according  to  the  curve  required,  is 
one  worth  seeing.  The  plate  is  raised  by  means 
of  two  sets  of  chains,  coming  from  one  crank  or 
windlass,  which  is  capable  of  being  regulated  with 
the  greatest  nicety.  The  peculiar  form  given  to 
the  plate  arises  from  its  being  placed  between  the 
under-surface  of  the  beam  and  the  top  of  the 
piston-rod  working  in  the  cylinder,  pieces  of  iron 
being  placed  upon  the  top  of  the  plate  according 
to  the  shape  required  to  be  produced,  the  other 
portions  of  the  plate  being  raised  up  by  the  top, 
or  cushion,  of  the  hydraxilic  shaft.  The  power 
exerted  by  this  machinery  is  enormous,  the  pres- 
sure sometimes  amounting  to  a  force  equal  to  o»ie 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  tons  on  the 
circidar  inch !  The  cylinder  is  2  ft.  6  in.  in 
diameter.  WeU  might  it  have  been  suggested, 
during  the  war  with  Russia,  that  the  destraction 
of  Sebastopol  should  have  been  entrusted  to  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  oiu-  mechanicians.  Happily, 
their  services  are  not  needed  at  present  in  the 
arts  of  wai. 

The  steam  drilling-machine  is  the  next  object  to 
be  noticed.  It  is  used  for  drilling  lioles  into  the 
steel  armour-plates,  a  process  which  is  performed 
in  a  very  easy  and  rapid  manner.  The  steel  plate, 
four  and  a  half  inches  thick,  is  moved  upon  a 
I'ailway  iintU  it  is  brought  under  the  drill,  after 
which  the  hole  required  to  be  finished  off  by  the 
machine  is  fixed  under  the  small  revolving  chisel, 
which  is  of  extreme  hardness,  adapted  to  the 
quality  of  the  plate.  The  chisel  is  kept  cool  by 
means  of  soft  soap  and  water,  which  is  poured 
into  the  hole,  by  means  of  a  small  pipe,  from  a 
movable  soiu-ce.  The  armour-plates  which  have 
to  be  drilled  not  unfrequently  weigh  upwards  of 
seven  tons. 

The  shaping  of  the  ribs,  or  curved  iron  used  for 
the  framework  of  the  vessel,  is  a  curious  and 
ingeniously-pci-formed  operation.  For  this  piu-- 
pose  a  large  iron  platform  is  prepared.  This 
platform  is  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes,  laid 
at  right  angles  with  each  other.  The  shape  of 
the  required  curve  is  chalked  upon  the  platform, 
and  iron  brackets,  or  oblong  pieces  of  iron,  ai-e 
fastened  to  it  by  pegs  of  iron  fitting  into  the  holes 
in  the  platform,  thus  marking  out  the  curve  to  be 
given  to  the  iron  rib.  The  rib,  or  girder,  is  then 
drawn  from  a  furnace  made  long  enough  to  heat 
the  whole  length  of  the  metal,  after  which  it  is 
placed  upon  the  platform  and  drawn  to  the  shape 
marked  by  the  brackets.  Men  are  ready  with 
large  hammers  to  keep  it  to  the  proper  curve 
until  it  cools,  when,  of  coiu'se,  the  required  foi-m 
is  retained.  Almost  every  description  of  curve 
can  be  thus  produced  by  this  skilful  contrivance. 
Between  the  different  platforms  are  small  open 
forges,  where  the  iron,  when  necessaiy,  can  be 
heated,  to  save  the  trouble  of  pulling  the  whole 
length. 

The  vai'ious  parts  of  the  ship,  after  being  prc- 
pai'ed  by  the  diflerent  processes  thus  described, 
are  taken,  as  requu'ed,  to  the  slip  on  which  the 


future  vessel  is  to  be  bmlt.  Here  the  massive 
framework  is  solidly  put  together,  and  covered 
with  a  sheeting  of  iron  plates,  the  whole  being 
completed  in  a  wonderfully  short  period  of  time, 
considering  the  vast  amoimt  of  work  to  be  got 
through.  Hour  after  hour,  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  ship  rings  with  the  noise  of  the  hammers  and 
other  tools  T\-ielded  by  the  various  artificers.  This 
continues  for  several  weeks ;  then  there  comes  a 
lull,  then  gay  and  festive  preparations,  a  launch, 
and  ere  long  the  noble  and  beautif  ully-consti-ucted 
vessel  rides  the  silvery  waters  "  like  a  thing  of 
life,"  ready  to  brave  the  tempests  of  the  mighty 
ocean,  and  to  bear  its  valuable  freight  to  any  part 
of  the  world  which  a  ship  may  reach. 


Floating  Co-operation. 

A  NEW  species  of  Co-opei-ation  has  been  set 
moving  in  the  metropolis.  Hitherto,  Co-operation 
has  only  been  found  possible  in  a  fixed  spot.  A 
stationary  store  has  been  formed,  and  customers 
have  been  attracted  around  it.  Lately,  however, 
a  species  of  floating  Co-operation  has  been  insti- 
tuted in  London,  and  which  we  think  may  be 
adapted  to  the  uses  of  working  men. 

Some  sagacious  members  of  the  Civil  Service 
have  hit  upon  the  plan  of  getting  their  members 
supplied  with  all  kinds  of  articles  at  wholesale 
prices.  They  have  formed  what  they  tenn  a 
"  Civil  Service  Supi^ly  Association."  Each  mem- 
ber pays  the  sum  of  half-a-crown,  and  receives  a  gilt 
lettered  card,  which,  on  presentation  at  certain 
depots,  entitles  him  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole- 
sale customer.  The  leading  members  of  the 
society  go  round  to  certain  tradesmen,  and  say, 
"  We  are  20,000  strong ;  provided  we  come  in 
eonsiderable  numbers  to  your  shop,  and  make 
purchases  with  ready  money,  will  you  treat  us  as 
wholesale  customers  ?"  Tradesmen  who  ag^-ee  to 
do  so,  are  set  down  in  a  printed  list,  which  is  sup- 
plied to  each  member  of  the  Supply  Association, 
and  he,  as  he  has  occasion,  calls  and  makes  his 
purchases  of  such  dealers.  In  this  way  each 
member  effects  a  saving  of  25  per  cent.,  and  in 
some  cases  of  thirty.  He  thus  becomes  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Peripatetic  Co-operative  Society,  whose 
stores  are  situated  all  over  the  town.  The  money 
thus  saved  in  purchases  is  not  saved  as  in  a  Co- 
operative Society  of  the  fixed  kind,  by  allowing 
the  pro-fits  to  accumulate  for  futm-e  advantage; 
but  the  habit  of  paying  ready  money  and  avoiding 
credit,  is  confirmed. 

Smely  somethiffg  of  this  nature  is  possible 
among  working  men.  If  a  society  were  organised 
by  a  few  intelligent  and  responsible  artisans,  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  tradesmen  in  every  part 
of  London  who  would  be  ready  to  treat  such  a 
body  of  purchasera,  as  might  soon  be  enrolled,  as 
wholesale  customers.  The  purchases  of  the  better 
class  of  ai'tisans  are  not  despicable — very  far  from 
it ;  their  wages,  as  a  rule,  rank  as  high  as  those 
of  the  majority  of  clerks  in  the  Civil  Service.  As 
there  exists  as  yet  no  great  Co-operative  Societies 
in  London,  it  would  be  desirable  to  multiply  the 
species  of  floating  Co-operation  we  have  described. 
Without  waiting  for  the  formation  of  local  socie- 
ties, with  fixed  stores,  it  would  be  an  undoubted 
benefit  to  convert  as  many  existing  shops  as  pos- 
sible into  virtual  Co-operative  Stores.  A  large 
wholesale  trade  is  often  more  profitable  to  «, 
tradesman  than  a  small  retail  one;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  many  dealers  would  bo  found  will- 
ing to  enter  upon  the  scheme  we  suggest.  By 
selecting  a  limited  number  of  shops  in  each  dis- 
trict, supplying  the  different  articles  of  commerce 
generally  rcquhed,  considerable  custom  could  be 
guaranteed.  The  benefits  of  cheapness  and  quality 
could  thus  be  secured  to  the  working-class  fami- 
lies entering  into  the  "  Working  Man's  Supply 
Society."  ITie  habit  of  paying  ready  money 
would  be  stimivlated  by  the  temptation  of  cheap- 
ness, and  the  moral  deterioration  of  debt  would 
be  gradually  corrected  in  many  families  where  it 
now  exists. 


The  AusTRiLIA^-  Oold  Coisage. — A  proclamation 
by  her  Jfajesty  in  Council  is  published  in  the  Gazette, 
declaring  that  gold  coins  made  at  the  Sydney  Mint 
shall  be  a  legal  tender  within  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irolaiid,  and  imposing  a  charge  of 
threepence  per  ounce  troy  of  standard  gold  on  the 
coinage  of  gold  at  the  said  branch  mint,  being  a  charge 
sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  coinage  over  and 
above  the  expenses  of  assay  and  refining. 
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The  Cab   Trade. 

Few  persons  know  mitch.  more  about  cabs  tban 
that  tbey  sometimes  ride  in  ttem,  and  pay  the 
full   fare; 'that   they   are   to  be   found   on   the 
'ranks/'  and  also  in  the  streets  "looking-  out," 
where   they  ai-e  great  nuisances,  as  helping  to 
block  the  overgrown  regular  traffic.     Some  people 
affect  to  believe  that  cabmen  regai-d   society  as 
theii-  natui-al  prey,  from  which  it  is  both  lawful 
and  proper  to  get  as  many  extra   sixpences  as 
circumstances   allow.     That  there   ai-e   di-uuken 
cabmen,  dishonest  cabmen,  and  insolent  cabmen, 
are  facts  as  indisputable  as  that  there  are  sober 
cabmen,  honest  cabmen,  civil  cabmen.     Likewise 
it  has  to  be  allowed   that   there    are    "fi-ames" 
called  horses,  and  "  dust  bins "  licensed  as  cabs, 
and   also    that    there    are    strong,   fast-trotting 
animals,  with  clean,  well-kept  cabs.     To  steer  a 
cab  through   the  streets  of   London   requires  a 
clear  eye,  but  no  very  great  degree  of  education, 
and  it  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether  a  Uke 
number  of  men  in  their  condition  of  life  conduct 
themselves  better.     Besides  which,  they  are  ex- 
posed to  a  good  many  temptations.     AH  horse 
business  is  of  a  more  or  loss  mysterious  character, 
about  which  exact  truth  is  not  easily  to  be  learnt. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  pretended  that  the  per- 
centage of  profit   can  be  given,  though  it  may 
be  stated  that  a  master  who  is  pretty  well  up  in 
its  details,  and  looks  well  after  his  horses,"  makes 
a  very  fair  profit.     Like  most  other  trades,  it  has 
pccTiliar  risks,  and  lias  to  face  sharp  competition. 
The  system  between  master  and  driver  is  quite 
different  to   that  between   most   employers   and 
theu-  men.     The  cab-owner  does  not  engage  so 
many  drivers,  and  send  them  forth  to  earn  what 
tliey  can  for  them,  but  lets  his  cabs  to  them  at  so 
much  per  day,  only  short  acooiints  being  kept; 
and  then  the  di-iver  proceeds  to  do  the  best  he 
can  for  himself  and  family.     This  system  inflicts 
no  hardship  on  the  man,  and  is  a  safe  protection 
for   the    master    against    short    returns.       Each 
party  is  safe   against  the   other.     To  carry  on 
anything   like   a  business   requires    some    little 
capital.     The  cost  of  Hansoms  and  fom'-wheelers 
is  about  the  same — at  least,  within  two  or  three 
poimds— and  averages  between  £,io  and  ^£30.     It 
has  been  said  that  new  cabs  are  seldom  to  be 
met  with ;  but  this  idea  may  arise  from  the  fact 
that  they  do  not  long  preserve  the  lustre  and 
brilliancy  of   fresh    varnish,   especially  in   dii-ty 
weather.     Three  or  four  days  wUl  often  suffice  to 
make  them  look  as  if  they  had  been  used  two  or 
three  months.     The  "  age  "  of  a  cab  is  to  be  best 
judged  like  that  of  the  horse — not  exactly  by  its 
teeth,  but  by  its  inside  fittings    and  cushions. 
The   time   a  cab   will  last   depends,  in  a  great 
measm-e,  on  the  excellence  of  its  make,  and  the 
wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is  subject.     But  in 
these  respects  all  London  cabs  are  pretty  equal ; 
and  taking  an  average,  it  is  found  that  they  are 
fit  to  send  out  for  hire  for  a  period  of  six,  seven, 
and  eight  years,  if  they  are  kept  in  good  repair. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  mostly  used  up. 
Cab  manufactirre  in   London  is  an  imj^ortant 
branch  of  trade ;  for  on  the  first  day  of  the  pre- 
sent  year  there   were  as   many   as   6,017   cabs 
licensed  at  Somerset  House,  which  would    pro- 
bably give   700  or  800  new  ones  a  year-.     Han- 
soms being  fast-travelling,  and  expressly  suited 
for  the  impatient  man  of   business,   as  well  as 
pleasanter  to  travel  in  on  a  fine  day,  ai'e  in  much 
greater   demand    than    the    old-fashioned    fom'- 
wheelers.      In  the  day-time,  particularly.  Han- 
soms are  to  be  seen  hurrying  along,  and  there 
ire  several  proj)riotors  who  do  not  keep  the  closed 
ones   in   their   yards.      'What   was   said   of   the 
di-ivers  holds  good  of  then-  animals.     There  are 
hundreds  of  poor,  wi'etched  hacks,  who  ought  to 
have  been  taken   to   the  knackers'  long   since; 
while  there   are   other  really   sound  horses,  who 
ai'S  worth  d£20  or  £,2o.     Not  long  since,  one  took 
the  writer  a  fifty  mDes'  jom-ney  in  the  country 
between  two  in  the  afternoon  and  nine  at  night, 
and  then  went  back  to  his  stable  with  a  "  go  "  of 
many  more  miles.     That  was  a  specimen  of  the 
higher  gi-ades  of  cab  horses;  but  he  never  did 
any  other  work,  and  is  not  at  all  exceptional. 
They  are  generally  about  five  or  six  years  old 
when   introduced  to   tliis   life.      London   traffic, 
howevei-,  is  of  a  very  trying  and  exhausting  nature; 
so    that   the   Hansom   hors.o  usually   closes   his 
career  in  this  line  in  about  three  years.   Hansoms 
knock  up  much  earlier   than  the  fom--wheelers, 
although    they   generally    have    a   better    class 


animal.  In  the  shafts  of  the  latter,  a  horse  may 
last  five  years;  when  bought,  their  price  varies 
from  JES  to  £10,  and  up  to  ^20  and  ^£35.  When 
the  animal  has  been  fairly  worked  out  in  this 
line,  he  often  depai'ts  for  the  countiy,  there  tope 
put  to  any  quiet  life,  his  late  owner,  perhaj's, 
making  .So  out  of  him.  If  a  cab  is  only  worked  , 
dui-ing  the  day,  it  wants  two  horses ;  but  if  it  is 
going  day  and  night,  there  must  be  a  relay  of 
three.  According  to  this  calculation,  it  may  be 
estimated  that  there  are  some  15,000  cab-horses 
in  the  metropolitan  district.  Fortunately,  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  the  master  that  he  should  keep 
them  in  pretty  good  condition,  or  they  would  get 
worked  off  their  legs.  A  respectable  owner  stated 
that  his  weekly  allowance  per  horse  was  a  sack  of 
oats,  a  truss  and  a  half  of  hay,  and  a  truss  of 
straw,  besides  which  there  is  a  charge  of,  say, 
fourteen  pence  for  shoeing. 

When  the  driver  comes  in  the  morning,  he  finds 
everything  ready  for  him  to  be  off  to  do  what  he 
can.  He  has  to  pay  the  owner  lis.  or  12s.  a  day. 
Sometimes  he  may  not  earn  nearly  so  much,  while 
on  other  occasions,  by  the  help  of  the  extra 
sixpences,  he  may  clear  a  good  profit.  A  driver  is 
usually  out  thu'teen  or  fifteen  hours  a  day,  from 
about  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  twelve 
o'clock  or  one  o'clock  the  next.  If  he  can,  he 
changes  his  horse  at  four  or  five  o'clock.  To  be 
perched  on  the  box,  or  lounging  on  the  cab  rank 
all  this  time,  is  not  the  most  comfortable  mode  of 
piassing  life,  and  keeps  a  man  away  from  his  home 
and  children  to  an  extent  that  is  the  reverse  of 
beneficial.  If,  after  he  has  paid  the  proprietor, 
he  has  5s.  or  Cs.  for  himself,he  has  done  pretty  well. 
It  is  astonishing  that  but  very  few  of  even  the  best 
conducted  fidly  comply  with  the  regulations  signed 
by  Sir  Eichard  Mayne.  It  is  provided  that  a 
driver  shall  be  fiaied  40s.,  or  be  imprisoned  for  a 
month  if,  when  a  person  liires  his  cab,  he  does  not 
hand  him  a  printed  ticket  containing  his  number, 
&c.  Now,  this  is  no  great  hardship,  and  yet, 
whoever  finds  a  man  doing  it  ?  If  a  person  takes 
a  cab,  and,  in  the  hmTy  of  business,  leaves  any- 
thing in  it,  he  has  the  number  in  his  posses- 
sion, and  the  man  can  at  once  be  found.  In  case 
of  dispute,  he  is  also  fm-nished  with  the  nmnber, 
and  so  has  not  to  take  it  when  being  abused. 
In  a  variety  of  ways  it  is  a  very  useful  clause, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  enforced.  There  are 
many  other  clauses  which  persons  may  easily 
learn,  if  they  wiU  take  the  trouble  to  go  into  a 
police  station,  and  ask  to  look  at  the  book. 

Of  the  6,017  cabs  licensed  at  Somerset  House, 
2,282  are  what  are  called  six-day,  and  3,735 
seven-day.  At  one  time,  there  was  a  miich  larger 
number  entered  as  seven-day ;  and  it  will  be  a 
good  thing  when  they  are  still  further  decreased, 
so  that  the  diivers  may,  at  least,  gather  their 
families  around  them  on  one  day  in  the  seven,  or 
have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

There  seems  to  be  no  trade  organisation 
amongst  the  men,  and  most  likely  they  would  not 
derive  much  benefit,  as  "whips"  are  not  at  all 
scarce ;  for  there  are  twice  as  many  licensed  men 
as  thei-e  are  cabs.  The  proprietor  keeps  the 
licence  whUe  the  man  works  for  him.  The  police 
magistrates,  when  drivers  have  misconducted 
themselves,  do  not  issue  summonses  against  the 
men,  but  against  the  masters,  and  it  is  for  them 
to  produce  the  offending  party,  or  his  licence,  if 
the  former  won't  appear-,  when  a  warrant  soon 
compels  him.  As  it  is  an  uncertain  kind  of 
employment  in  the  earnings,  so  men  seldom  get 
grey-headed  in  one  master's  service. 


revolving  di.'Sc ;  the  exterior  arhiatures  are  2^  inches 
broad,  and  the  Interior  ones  1  inch  only.  M.  Holtz  calls 
a  notch  and  an  armature  together  an  element. 

Eacli  interior  armature  has  also  two  teeth  of  paper,        ^i,^ 
which  advance  towards  the  middle  of  the  notch.     Oppo-  \ 

site  tlie  revolving  disc  are  horizontal  metallic  rods,  to 
the  free  end  of  which  conducting  wires  may  be  fixed ; 
the  other  extremity,  which  is  opposite  the  disc,  carries 
a  metal  comb  armed  with  teeth  half  an  inch  long.  These 
combs  are  placed  in  a  line  with  the  armatures.  In 
order  to  increase  the  isoluting  power  of  the  discs  of 
glass,  it  is  well  to  coat  them  with  shellac  varnish. 

It  suffices  now,  in  order  that  the  armature  may  be- 
come immediately  charged  by  influence,  to  approaoli 
one  of  them  with  any  source  of  electricity  :  fur  example, 
a  small  jjlate  of  indurated  caoutchouc,  previously  rubbed 
with  catskin  while  the  turning  disc  is  in  rotation. 
Suppose  that  one  armature  be  electrified  positively,  it 
will  re-act  upon  the  turning  disc,  iVom  which  it  will 
attract  the  negative  fluid,  the  positive  escaping  by  a 
first  conductor.  The  negative  fluid  of  the  turning  disc 
will  be  in  part  free  and  in  part  fixed  by  the  positive 
fluid  which  accumulates  on  the  exterior  face  of  the  fixed 
disc.  The  attractive  influence  of  this  last  fluid  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  notch,  and  the  negative  set  at  liberty  by 
tills  interruption  passes  to  the  teeth  of  the  armature,  . 
the  rest  escaping  by  the  second  conductor.  The  arma- 
ture is  thus  negatively  charged,  and  its  inductive  action 
is  added  to  that  of  armature  ;  its  fluid  repels  the  nega- 
tive fluid  of  the  turning  disc,  on  which  accumulates  the 
positive  fluid,  which  flies  to  the  points  of  armature, 
after  having  passed  before  the  notch  which  cuts  oft'  the 
attraction  of  the  opposite  fluid.  In  tliis  manner  the 
armatures  charge  each  other  reciprocally,  and  act  the 
part  of  condensers.  At  the  same  time,  a  continuous 
current  is  established  in  the  wire  which  imites  the  con- 
ductors. The  explosive  distance  with  spherical  electrodes 
is  from  one  to  lour  inches. 

The  new  machine,  which  furnishes,  with  very  little 
effort,  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  tensional  electricity, 
can  be  employed  to  produce  a  host  of  plienomeua  for 
which,  hitherto,  recourse  was  had  to  an  inductive  appa- 
ratus. It  produces  the  stratified  light  in  Geissler's 
tubes  ;  its  current  is  sufficient  to  give  a  sensible  shock 
without  a  Leyden  jar,  to  deviate  the  needle  of  the  gal- 
vanometer, and  to  decompose  water  ;  brought  to  bear 
directly  on  the  sldn,  it  causes  a  stinging  or  burning 
sensation. 

The  elVect,  in  this  machine,  is  as  if  the  air,  confined 
between  the  two  plates  of  glass  and  strongly  ozonised 
by  the  electricity  with  which  it  was  at  first  primed, 
caused  the  production  at  each  instant,  on  the  plate  com- 
municating with  the  conductors,  of  a  new  provision  of 
positive  electricity.  M.  RtLhmkorff  has  noted  that  the 
resistance  to  the  rotation  increased  considerably  after 
the  machine  had  commenced  to  give  sparks.  The  pro- 
duction of  the  electricity  required,  in  fact,  some  work. 
The  same  as  in  ordinary  machines,  it  is  the  result  of  the 
transformation  or  the  conversion  of  the  motion  of  dis- 
placement into  molecular  movement. 


THE   ELBClfrEIC   MACHINE   OF  M.  HOLTZ. 

This  new  electric  niachiae,  devised  a  long  time  ago  by 
JI.  Holtz,  an  amateur,  of  Berlin,  recently  constructed  by 
M.  Kiihmkorfl',  and  tried  for  the  first  time  by  the  inventor, 
has  astonished  all  who  have  seen  it  at  work.  In  effect, 
although  of  small  dimensions,  it  gives  a  greater  quantity 
of  electricity  than  the  large  ancient  ones.  Based  upon 
the  principle  of  the  electrophorus,  it  is  nothing  but  an 
electrophorus  working  in  a  rapid  and  continuous  manner. 
A  disc  of  thin  glass,  with  both  faces  exactly  parallel, 
15 J  inches  in  diameter,  is  fixed  upon  a  horizontal  axis, 
to  -which  a  rotatory  motion  is  given  by  means  of  a  winch 
and  connecting-strap.  In  front  of  the  revolving  disc, 
and  at  a  distance  of  Jth  to  -(jths  of  an  inch,  is  placed 
another  disc  of  glass  a  little  larger  in  diameter  (17J  in.), 
maintained  in  a  fixed  position  by  four  rings,  which  shde 
on  four  horizontal  bars  of  indurated  caoutchouc.  On 
tliis  disc  are  two  notches,  wide,  and  about  4i\  inches  deep ; 
and  at  the  side  of  each  notch,  on  each  face  of  the  glass, 
an  armature  of  paper,  which  does  not  extend  as  far  as 
the  edge,  but  only  as  far  as  the  diameter  of  the  other,  cr 


Mastinq  Ships. — An  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  improvement  of  naval 
architecture,  of  inspecting  a  model  of  Captain  Co-(vper 
P.  Coles'  system  of  masting  ships.  The  model  was 
exlubited  at  the  entrance  to  Lloyd's  Captains'  Room, 
Koyal  Exchange.  It  is  called  the  tripod  system  of 
masting,  from  the  fact  that  the  trunk  of  the  mast,  in 
addition  to  its  own  basis,  is  supported  by  two  bearers, 
which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  tripod.  The  object 
of  this  arrangement  is,  of  course,  to  strengthen  the 
bearing  power  of  the  mast,  which  it  must  accomplish  in 
a  very  higli  degree.  The  other  advantages  of  the  tripod 
masts  are,  that  in  using  tliom  a  saving  is  effected  in  the 
wear  and  te.ar  of  ropes,  the  ventilation  of  the  ship  is 
improved,  its  speed  increased,  and  voyages  thereby 
shortened,  as  vessels  fitted  with  these  masts  ai-e  enabldl 
to  sail  closer  to  the  wind.  At  the  same  time,  if  tlic 
necessity  should  arise,  these  masts  may  be  out  away  as 
readily  as  wooden  inasts. 

Mineral  Eesources  of  TnnKEv. — We  feel  real 
satisfaction  in  reporting  tliat  the  I'ovte  has  at  length 
taken  a  step  whicli  seems  to  indicate  some  serious 
intention  of  dealing  with  the  vast,  but  hitherto  almost 
useless  mineral  wealth  of  the  country.  A  geological 
survey  of  the  greater  part  of  Roumelia  has  been  decided 
upon  with  a  view,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  of  ascertaining 
with  some  degree  of  scientific  accuracy  and  certainty 
the  probable  extent,  character,  and  locality  of  the 
mineral  deposits  of  this  important  half  of  the  empire. 
With  sound  wisdom — for  which,  we  believe,  Ethem 
Pacha,  the  Minister  of  Public  Works,  is  mainly  to  be 
credited— it  has  been  decided  to  entrust  the  survey,  not, 
as  has  hitherto  been  the  practice,  to  some  HungarLan,  • 
Polish,  or  soi-disant  "enguieir,"  hut  to  a  gentleman  of 
high  scientific  reputation  and  great  practical  experience 
— °Mr.  Lenno-x,  F.G.S.,  late  of  the  Geological  Survey  of 
Jamaica.  Both  as  a  geologist  and  chemist  this  gentle- 
man has  already  won  acknowledged  rank  among  our 
British  savans,  and  his  examination  of  the' provinces  to 
be  visited  mil,  at  least,  furnish  the  Government  vith 
data  of  the  liighest  soientirtc  value,  be  the  use  subse- 
quently made  of  the  infoi-mation  what  it  may. — Levant 
HeroJd. 
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Lessons  in  Mechanics. 

BT   THE   EEV.    PEOFESSOE   HAUGHTON,  M.D.,   F.B.S., 
FELLOW   OF   TEINITT   COLLEGE,   DUBLIN. 

The  celebrated  51.  Jourdain  spoke  prose  during 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  without  knowing  that 
he  did  so ;  in  liie  manner,  many  of  our  working 
mechanics  are  in  the  habit  of  applying  the  most 
exact  principles  of  science,  in  the  coui-se  of  their 
daily  occupations,  without  ever  suspecting  it. 
Long  before  the  science  of  geology  was  invented, 
the  practice  of  applying  geological  principles  was 
common  among  canal  engineers,  quarrymen,  and 
miners ;  and  the  laws  of  mechanics,  hydraulics, 
and  acoustics  are  in  constant  use,  in  our  own  day, 
among  persons  who  do  not  know  the  names  even 
of  the  sciences  whose  uses  they  are  familiar  with 
in  daily  life. 

"We  propose,  in  the  following  series  of  papers, 
to  lay  down,  in  a  popular  though  accm-ate  form, 
the  leading  principles  of  the  sciences  most  com- 
monly applied  to  practice  amongst  oiu'selves,  in 
the  hope  of  establishing  more  intimate  relations 
between  those  that  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  science,  and  those 
that  earn  their  daily  bread  by  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  that  theory  to 
practice. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  by  Dr. 
Ai'buthnot,  that  "  it  is  no  small  impedi- 
ment to  the  advancement  of  the  arts, 
that  speculative  men  and  good  mathe- 
maticians are  unacquainted  with  their 
particular  defects,  and  the  several  cir- 
cumstances in  them  that  render  things 
irracUcable  or  imyiracticahle  •"  but  it  is 
certainly  no  less  an  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  arts,  that  those  whose 
duty  it  is  to  carry  them  out  into  their 
minute  and  practical  details,  are  un- 
acquainted with  the  fundamental  laws 
and  principles  of  the  sciences  they 
are  daily  called  upon  to  apply  to 
practice. 

Our  object  is  to  supply  this  defect 
of  knowledge  to  the  best  of  om-  ability, 
and  to  present  to  o\ir  readers  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sciences  reduced  to  their 
simplest  forms,  borrowing  our  illustra- 
tions of  those  principles  from  sources 
familiar  to  all,  and  therefore  readHy 
appreciated  and  understood. 

We  shall  commence,  without  further 
preface,  with  Mechanics — the  most  im- 
portant of  the  sciences   used   in  the  arts  —  and 
afterwai'ds  proceed  to  the   consideration  of  the 
other  sciences  on  which  the  material  welfare  of 
man  is  so  largely  dependent. 

All  the  physical  sciences  make  a  direct  appeal 
to  some  one  or  other  of  our  senses,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  afterwards  depend  for  their  develop- 
ment on  the  application  of  our  intellect  or  reason 
to  the  facts  originally  supplied  by  the  senses. 

These  senses  were  supposed  by  the  ancients  to 
be  five  in  number — viz.,  smell,  taste,  touch,  hear- 
ing, and  seeing ;  to  which  list  our  modern 
philosophers  have  wisely  added  a  sixth — viz.,  the 
muscular  sense,  or  instinctive  feeling  of  resistance 
■when  external  force  is  applied.  It  is  necessary, 
for  the  development  of  the  respective  senses  of 
smell  and  taste,  that  external  bodies  should  be 
directly  applied  to  their  several  organs  in  the 
body ;  and  that  vibratory  movements  of  air,  or 
ether,  should  call  forth  the  pecidiar  sensations  of 
heai'ing  and  vision ;  while  simple  changes  of  tem- 
perature are  sufficient  to  excite  the  sensation  of 
touch  in  any  part  of  the  body  endowed  with  nerve 
fibres  of  that  peculiar  sense. 

In  order,  however,  to  call  the  innscniiar  seiise 
into  play,  it  is  necessary  to  apply /orce  to  some 
one  of  the  muscles,  with  which  the  body  of  man 
and  other  animals  is  covered  and  protected. 

Tlfe  science  of  mechanics  is  the  science  that 
investigates  the  laws  of  force,  and  applies  them  to 
the  daily  use  of  man.  Of  force  itself  we  know 
nothing,  but  that  it  calls  forth  the  resistance  of 
our  muscles,  and  gives  us  the  peculiar  sensation 
of  some  unknown  thing  outside  ourselves  opposing 
our  motion. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  commencing  our  study 
of  mechanics  with  the  abstract  and  difficult  study 
of  force,  we  shall  begin  with  the  study  of  some 
of  the  well-established  effects  of  force,  which  are 
called  laws,  and  leave  the  investigation  of  forces, 
in  themselves,  to  the  metaphysicians  and  mathe- 
maticians, to  whom  it  more  properly  belongs. 


The  first  and  most  important  force  we  become 
conscious  of  is  the  attraction  of  the  earth  we 
inhabit,  by  virtue  of  which  all  bodies  possess 
weight,  and  tend  to  approach  the  ground,  unless 
prevented  by  some  intervening  obstacle,  or  by 
the  exertion  of  an  equal  and  opposite  force. 
Hence,  it  follows  that  the  simplest  idea  we  can 
have  of  the  effects  of  the  exertion  of  force  is  de- 
rived from  the  eflort  to  raise  a  body  from  the 
ground  and  increase  its  distance  from  it. 

When  we  thus  raise  a  body  to  a  greater  height 
than  it  was  before,  we  are  said  to  do  work ;  and 
the  amount  of  work  done  is  measured  by  the 
product  of  the  force  exerted,  or  weight  overcome, 
into  the  height  through  which  it  is  lifted.  Thus, 
if  2  tons  be  lifted  thi-ough  5  feet,  we  say  that 
the  work  done  is  10  ft. -tons,  or  2  tons  multi- 
plied by  5  feet;  if  2,000  lb.  be  lifted  through 
46  feet,  we  say  that  the  work  done  is  2,000  X  46 
=  92,000  ft.-lbs. ;  and  so  on  for  other  cases. 

The  oldest  and  simplest  forms  of  machines  are 
those  in  which  work  is  done,  by  the  efforts  of 
men  or  other  animals,  to  raise  their  own  weight. 
The  simplest  manner  in  which  this  kind  of  work 


is  done  is  ehown  in  the  above  illustration,  which 
represents  a  form  of  tread -wheel,  EtUl  used 
in  the  city  of  Christiania,  for  the  purpose  of 
dredging  the  harbour.  In  that  good  city,  when 
the  father  of  a  family  refuses  to  maintain  his 
family,  instead  of  being  sent  to  gaol,  as  in  Eng- 
land, to  be  petted,  fattened,  and  reformed,  he  is 
obliged  to  climb,  "with  patient  step  and  slow," 
on  the  inner  side  of  a  dredge-wheel  placed  in  a 
boat,  and  as  his  weight  tm'ns  the  wheel,  a  rope 
coiled  round  its  axle  pulls  the  dredge,  and  helps 
to  clear  the  hai'bour. 


The  gentlemen  so  employed  in  Chi'istiania  are 
called  by  the  students  of  the  university  "Con- 
script Fathers;"  and  as  they  land,  day  by  day, 
wearied  of  their  thankless  toO,  on  the  fish  quay 
of  the  city,  other  epithets — more  homely,  if  less 
classical — are  freely  bestowed  upon  them  by  the 
hard-handed  and  sturdy  fishwives  of  the  town. 
We  have  replaced  the  dredge,  in  the  sketch,  by  a 
rope  sustaining  a  simple  weight,  according  to  the 
magnitude  of  which  the  wheel  revolves  more 
quickly  or  more  slowly. 


In  the  accompanying  diagram,  if  a,  e  represent 
two  successive  positions  of  the  man's  foot  after 
having  taken  an  upward  step,  and  if  a  c,  e  d  be 
vertical  lines  drawn  thi-ough  those  successive 
positions,  it  is  plain  that  in  making  a  single  step 
upwards  the  "Conscript  Father"  has*raised  his 
body  through  the  height  e  b;  hence  the  work 
done  by  him  in  making  that  step  is  measured  by 
his  weight  multiplied  by  e  b.  This  work  done,  if 
there  were  supposed  to  be  no  friction,  or  loss  of 
force,  in  the  working  of  the  wheel,  would  be 
exactly  equal  to  the  work  done,  as  measured  by 
the  weight  P  lifted  thi-ough  the  height  through 
which  the  axle  A  tui-ns  while  the  man's  foot 
descends  fi-om  a  to  e.  No  matter,  therefore, 
what  be  the  weight  P,  or  the  diameter  of  the 
axle  A,  the  work  done  by  the  weight  in  ascending 
win  be  exactly  equal  to  the  work  done  by  the  man 
in  descending  from  a  to  c.  At  the  next  step,  he 
lifts  his  body  again,  thi'ough  the  height  e  fc,  in 
making  the  step  from  e  to  a,  and  is  in  a  condition, 
by  so  doing,  to  cause  the  weight  P  to  be  again 
lifted  through  the  same  height  as  before. 

The  same  mode  of  applying  the  laboiu-  of 
man  to  do  work,  by  raising  his  own 
body,  is  employed  in  English  gaols 
(or,  at  least,  was  tmtU  a  recent  date), 
in  the  form  of  the  tread-wheel,  which 
is  so  well  known  that  no  illustration  of 
its  action  is  necessaiy. 

In  this  machine,  the  prisoners  are 
placed  in  a  row,  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  wheel,  on  a  level  with  its  axle,  and 
hold  on  to  a  bar  placed  above  their 
heads,  while  they  climb  up  the  paddles 
of  the  wheel,  which  is  itself,  by  means 
of  machinery  attached  to  the  axle,  made 
to  pump  water,  to  grind  meal,  or  do 
Ipp  other  work  required  in  the  economy  of 
the  prison. 

I  do  not  consider  the  English  tread- 
wheel  to  be  so  honest  a  mode  of  employ- 
ing criminal  labour  as  the  dredge-wheel 
of  Christiania ;  for,  in  the  former  mode 
of  climbing,  as  the  hands  are  placed  on 
a  fixed  bar,  it  is  possible  for  a  cunning 
convict  to  support  a  great  part  of  his 
weight  by  his  arms,  and  by  moving  his 
legs  in  time  with  the  other  cidprits,  to 
appear  to  do  much  work,  while  he  really 
does  little.  During  the  course  of  some 
experiments  made  by  mo  some  time 
ago,  I  had  occasion  to  work  with  a 
gang  of  criminals  on  the  tread-wheel, 
and  was  kindly  informed  by  an  "  old 
bird,*  O-'  "  Canai-y,"  as  he  was  called  (whose  good 
office  I  had  secm-ed  by  a  donation  of  "  Limerick 
twist "),  that  the  best  place  on  the  wheel  was 
that  next  the  wall,  by  leaning  a  gainst  which  with 
the  arm  and  shoulder  it  was  possible  to  do  very 
little  work  without  being  noticed  by  the  super- 
intendent. In  the  Norwegian  tread-wheel,  on  the 
contrary,  the  whole  weight  of  the  "  Conscript 
Father,"  as  he  climbs,  is  necessarily  employed  in 
turning  the  wheel,  as  there  are  no  external 
objects,  as  the  bar  or  wall,  on  which  it  can  be 
partially  supported. 

Wlien  the  English  tread-wheel  is  honestly  used, 
it  is  found  to  be  as  useful  a  machine  as  the  Nor- 
wegian; as  a  man  of  average  weight  (150  lb.), 
employed  on  the  English  wheel,  can  raise  3,897 
lbs.  through  a  foot  in  one  minute ;  while,  on  the 
Norwegian  wheel,  the  same  man  can  raise  3,637 
lbs.  through  a  foot  in  one  minute.  If  the  labour 
be  continued  for  eight  hours  a  day,  supposed 
divided  into  equal  intervals  of  labour  and  rest, 
the  total  day's  work,  estimated  in  foot-tons,  is — 
Da/s  Woi-k  on  English  Tread-wheel  417  ft..tona. 
Day's  "Work  on  Norwegian  Tread-wheel  390        ,, 

If  a  man  be  employed  raising  his  own  weight  on 
a  ladder,  it  is  found  that  he  produces  4,222  ft.- 
lbs.  of  work  in  one  minute,  which,  on  the  sup- 
position of  eight  hours'  employment,  half  rest 
and  half  labour,  amoimts  to  the  following : — 

Daj's  'Work  in  raisin?;  the  Labourer's 

own  Weight  on  a  Ladder .         .         .  452  ft.-tons. 

The  most  economical  use  that  can  be  made  of 
the  labour  of  man  consists  in  using  him  to  raise 
his  own  weight,  for  in  other  descriptions  of  work 
much  of  the  labour  is  expended  in  moving  the 
body  from  place  to  place,  without  accomplishing 
any  useful  or  productive  work.  Gangs  of  la- 
bourers have  been  tbus  employed  on  some  of  the 
older  waterworks,  climbing  either  a  ladder  or 
steep  staircase,  and  then  walking  in  upon  a 
movable  platform,  which  descends  in  consequence 
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of  their  weiglit,  lifting  at  the  same  time  a  cor- 
responding quantity  of  water.  Tliis  mode  of 
employing  human  labour  has  been  long  since 
abandoned  in  every  civilised  country,  as  it  was 
found  that  man  might  bs  more  usefully,  though 
not  so  economically  employed,  by  choosing  forms 
of  laboiu-  in  which  his  intelligence  was  called  into 
play,  and  in  v.'hich  he  ceased  to  be  used  as  a  mere 
beast  of  burden. 

It  has  been  found,  from  carefully  conducted 
experiments,  that  the  wort  done  in  raising  the 
weight  of  the  laboiu-er's  body  on  a  steep  stau.-- 
casc  is  the  same  as  that  done  by  mounting  a 
ladder,  viz.,  4,223  ft.-lb.  per  minute. 
(To  be  coiiliiiv.cil.) 


A   SHETLAND   SHAWL. 
It  was  made  of  the  purest  anil  finest  wool, 
As  fme  as  silk,  and  as  soft  and  cool  ; 
It  was  pearly  white,  of  that  cloud-like  hue 
Which  has  a  shadowy  tinge  of  blue. 
And  brought  by  the  good  ship,  miles  and  miles, 
From  the  distant  shores  of  the  Shetland  Isles. 
And  in  it  were  woven,  here  and  there, 
The  golden  tluea<ls  of  a  maiden's  liair, 
As  the  wanton  wind,  with  tosses  and  twirls, 
Blew  in  and  out  of  her  tloathig  curls. 
While  her  busy  lingers  swiftly  chew 
The  ivory  needle  through  and  tluough. 
The  warm  sun  flashed  on  the  brilliant  dyes 
Of  the  purple  and  gohleu  butterflies, 
And  the  drowsy  bees,  witli  a  changeless  tune, 
Hummed  in  the  perfumed  air  of  June, 
As  the  gossaiut-r  fabric,  fair  to  view, 
Under  tlie  maiden's  fingers  grew. 
The  shadows  of  tender  thought  arise 
In  the  tranquil  depths  of  her  dreamy  eyes. 
And  her  blushing  eheek  bears  the  th'st  impress 
Of  the  sph'it-awakening  consciousness, 
Like  the  rose  wlien  it  bursts,  in  a  single  hour, 
From  the  folded  bud  to  the  perfect  flower. 
Many  a  tremulous  hope  and  care. 
Many  a  loving  wish  and  prayer. 
With  tlie  blissful  dreams  of  one  who  stood 
At  the  golden  gate  of  womanhood. 
The  little  maiden's  tireless  hands 
Wove  in  and  out  of  the  shining  strands. 
The  buds  that  burst  in  au  April  sun 
Had  seen  the  wonderful  shawl  begun  ; 
It  was  tinishe<l,  and  folded  up  witii  pride, 
When  the  vintage  purpled  tlie  mouutaiu  side  ; 
And  smiles  made  light  in  the  violet  eyes, 
At  the  thonght  of  a  lover's  pleased  surprise. 
The  spider  hung  from  the  budding  thom 
His  baseless  web  when  the  shawl  was  worn. 
And  the  cobwebs,  silvered  by  the  dew. 
With  the  morning  sunshine  breaking  through, 
The  maiden's  toil  might  well  i'ecall. 
In  the  vanished  year  on  the  Shetland  shawl. 
For  the  rose  had  died  in  the  autumn  showers, 
That  bloomed  in  the  summer's  golden  hours. 
And  the  shining  tissue  of  hopes  and  dreams, 
With  misty  glories  and  rainbow  gleams 
Woven  within  and  out,  was  one 
Like  the  slender  thread  by  the  spider  spun. 
As  fresh  and  as  pure  as  the  sad  young  face, 
The  snowy  shawl,  with  its  clinging  grace. 
Seems  a  fitting  veil  for  a  form  so  fair ; 
But  who  would  think  what  a  tale  of  care, 
Of  love,  and  grief,  and  faith,  might  all 
Be  folded  up  in  a  Shetland  shawl  ? 


rir^  Designs 


FOK  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


STEEET    LAMPS. 

One  of  the  most  unsightly  objects  in  our  streets 
is  the  common  gas-lamp,  and  the  tall  slender  iron 
post  by  which  it,  is  supported.  Had  it  been  in- 
tended to  tanjiliarise  the  eye  witli  forms  of  ugli- 


Venxilatiox  of  Sewers. — Mr.  Bazalgette,  the  en- 
gineer, having  been  authorised  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  to  make  experiments  for  testing  the 
value  of  charcoal,  or  other  deodorising  ventilators,  has 
made  a  report,  in  which  he  states  : — It  is  necessary  that 
all  sewers  shoidd  have  free  ventilation  into  the  open  air, 
or  the  gases  generated  in  them  escape  through  the  house 
drains  into  the  houses,  where  they  become  dangerous 
.and  offensive ;  and  the  experience  obtained  from  the 
numerous  experiments  and  investigations  which  have 
been  instituted  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  most  of  the 
modes  of  ventilation  referred  to  may,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  be  applied  with  advantage  in  particular 
cases  ;  but  that  the  most  efficacious  and  most  univer- 
sally .applicable  mode  of  preventing  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases  is  so  to  construct  tlie  sewers  that  a  continuous 
flow  shall  be  kept  up  in  them,  and  to  provide  them  with 
a  sufiiciently  copious  supply  of  water,  that  the  decom- 
posing matter  within  them  shall  be  diluted  and  instan- 
taneously removed,  and  not  allowed  to  settle  and 
ferment  in  the  sewers.  Much  improvement  has  already 
been  effected  in  the  ventilation  of  the  London  sewers 
by  the  abolition  of  tide-locked  and  stagnaut  sewers,  and 
much  more  may  yet  be  accomplished  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  more  copious  supply  of  water — a  desidemtuui 
greatly  needed  for  the  necessities  and  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis. 


ness,  and  thus  to  debase  the  public  taste,  a  more 
efficient  mode  could  not  Lave  been  desired.  A 
Polynesian  savage  would  have  produced  something 
more  tasteful,  even  if  more  rude,  than  this — one  of 
the  many  emblems  of  oiu'  modern  civilisation.  The 
old  fallacy,  that  "  cheapness  is  opposed  to  beauty," 
lui-ks  at  the  bottom  of  the  feeling  which  has  tole- 
rated so  long  t'nese  eyesores  to  the  cultivated 
mind ;  but  when  we  consider  how  the  commonest 
articles  of  pottery  or  metal-ware  made  by  such 
peoples  as  the  Etruscans,  the  Greeks,  or  the 
Romans,  form  the  leading  models  from  which  our 
most  tasteful  and  costly  articles  ai-e  designed,  it 
becomes  evident  that  if  we  wish  to  promote  a 
taste  for  art,  we  must  accustom  the  eyes  of  the 
multitude  to  objoota  of  ai'tistio  beauty.    But  is 


this  done  by  us  ?  We  feai-  not ;  at  any  rate,  not 
to  the  extent  necessary.  Yet  no  one  can  faO.  to 
behold,  so  far  as  the  metropolis  and  our  leading 
cities  and  towns  are  concerned,  traces  of  a  growing 
feeling  in  favoiu'  of  an  increased  use  of  art,  even 
in  the  commonest  objects  of  e very-day  life.  Our 
public  buildings,  mercantile  palaces,  and  not  a 
few  private  residences,  are  being  constructed  in 
.a  style  of  taste  and  splendour  utterly  unknown  to 
our  forefathers.  These  improvements  have  led  to 
others,  among  which  may  be  included  more  grace- 
ful and  artistic  forms  of  lamps  and  lamp-posts,  such 
■as  that  represented  by  us  in  our  illustration.  The 
sliape  of  the  lamp  is  more  effective  for  purposes 
of  street  illumination  than  that  in  common  use, 
the  light  being  reflected  downwards  as  much  as 
possible,  instead  of  being  lost  above,  where  it  is 
not  wanted.  The  form  of  the  post  itself,  without 
losing  its  lightness  of  appearance,  is  suggestive  of 
strength  and  solidity,  and  affords  an  admirable 
example  of  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  shape  of  this,  one  of  the  most 
common  of  oui*  common  things. 


Coin,  from  the  Crucible  to  the 
Press. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  short  series  of  papers,  to  ex- 
plain the  various  processes  through  which  ingots 
of  gold  and  silver  pass  at  Her  Majesty's  Mint,  ere 
they  issue  from  its  portals  in  the  form  of  current 
coin  of  the  realm,  and  to  give  some  explanations, 
also,  as  to  the  conversion  of  bronze  bars  into  the 
same  useful  shape.  We  are  aware  that  there  are 
in  existence  several  works  which  profess  to  de- 
scribe accurately  the  operations  carried  on  in  the 
national  money  manufactory,  but  we  also  know 
that  they  fall  short,  in  several  important  particu- 
lars, of  the  standard  of  exactitude  which  should 
be  the  aim  of  the  descriptive  writer. 

Without  entering  at  present  into  the  history  of 
minting  in  England,  it  may  be  stated  that,  like 
many  other  arts,  it  has  passed  througli  every 
gradation  of  improvement,  commencing  with 
primitive  hand -laboiu-,  and  ending  with  ma- 
chinery of  the  most  perfect  kind.  Up  to  the 
year  1810,  the  English  Mint  existed  within  the 
walls  of  the  Tower  of  London.  Queen  Mary  con- 
centrated the  small  provincial  establishments  for 
the  production  of  coin — which,  previous  to  her 
reign,  existed  in  various  localities — into  one  com- 
paratively large  factory,  in  tliat  fortress,  and 
there  it  remained  tOl  the  period  named.  Tlie 
mechanical  arrangements  of  the  Eoyal  Mint  in 
the  Tower  were  of  a  very  rude  kind,  and  the 
rolling-mills  were  propelled  to  the  last  by  the 
application  of  the  power,  not  of  steam,  but  of 
horses,  whilst  the  presses  were  worked  by  manual 
labour.  The  inadequacy  of  the  establishment  for 
its  pui-pose  had  been  manifested  towards  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1788-9),  when 
Messrs.  Boiilton  and  Watt  had  supplemented  its 
exertions  by  the  production  of  very  large  quanti- 
ties of  copper  coin,  in  a  very  short  time,  and  by 
the  aid  of  vastly  improved  mechanical  agencies, 
the  invention  of  Matthew  Boulton. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
the  demand  for  coin,  consequent  upon  the  in- 
creasing commercial  activity  of  the  time,  the  de- 
velopment of  manufacturing  industry,  and  other 
causes,  was  wondrously  augmented,  and  it  be- 
came clear  that  a  new  mint,  with  improved  appli- 
ances and  fitments,  must  be  constructed  if  that 
demand  was  to  be  adequately  responded  to.  The 
question  came  before  Parliament,  and  after  much 
discussion,  money  was  voted,  and  Messrs.  Boidtoii 
and  Watt,  and  Mr.  Eennie  were  called  upon  to 
give  plans  for  steam-engines  and  machinery  of 
sufficient  power  and  magnitude  to  produce,  if 
needed,  a  million  of  coins  per  week.  A  site  was 
selected,  Mr.  Smirke  was  appointed  architect  for 
the  bnUdings,  and  very  soon  the  Eoyal  Mint,  of 
Tower  HOI,  came  into  existence,  its  total  cost 
being  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling. 

It  was  dm-ing  the  year  1810  that  the  first  coin- 
age  of  pence  took  place,  and  it  was  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Company  of  Moneyers, 
a  corporate  body,  who  claimed  the  right  of  coining 
all  the  moneys  of  the  state,  and  dated  their  origin 
from  the  period  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy.*     The 


•  The  Corporation  of  Moneyers  ceased  to  exist  in  1851, 
after  a  Royal  Commission  had  reported  that  tlieir  charter 
of  privileges  was  a  myth,  and  the  members  were  permitted 
to  retire  with  the  solace  of  large  pensions  for  their  loss  of 
oiSco, 
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machinery,  thants  to  the  eminent  men  who  con- 
structed it,  proved  to  be  most  eiScient;  and  after 
sixty  years  of  more  or  less  constant  action,  much 
of  it  remains  in  as  sound  a  condition  as  when  it 
was  fii'st  ei-ected.  It  has  poured  forth  streams  of 
gold,  sUver,  and  bronze  coin  into  the  channelS  of 
general  cii-culation  representing  an  aggregate 
value  of  many  hundreds  of  mDlions  sterling,  and 
at  this  moment  its  rate  of  production  averages 
forty  miUions  of  pieces  of  all  denominations  per 
annum. 

With  so  much  of  introductory  matter — sum- 
marised as  far  as  possible — let  us  proceed  to 
explanations  of  the  modiis  operatidi  as  exhibited  in 
the  daily  proceedings  of  the  Mint ;  and  as  gold  is 
the  most  valuable  material  dealt  with,  it  shall 
have  precedence.  The  Bank  of  England  f  ui-nishes 
its  sister  establishment  with  refined  ingots,  the 
value  of  each  of  which  is  .£800;  and  since  the 
Bank  is  a  very  extensive  customer,  it  seldom  sends 
forward  less  than  a  million's  worth  of  those  pre- 
cious wedges  during  any  one  coinage.  They  reach 
the  Mint  by  instalments,  however,  technically 
knoivn  as  importations  (fourteen  of  which  con- 
stitute a  mUlion  sterling),  in  boxes  placed  in  ordi- 
nary stage  wagons,  and  guarded  on  their  way  by 
clerks  and  porters  from  the  Bank.  Time  was, 
indeed,  when  a  sergeant's  guard  was  necessary  for 
the  safe  conduct  of  these  argosies  through  the 
streets  of  London.  Happily,  oi\r  lot  is  cast  in 
brighter  days,  and  the  people,  better  treated,  are 
aU  the  better  for  their  treatment.  On  the  anival 
of  an  "  importation,"  of  the  coming  of  which  due 
notice  has  been  given  by  the  Thi-eadneedle  Street 
authorities,  the  Mint  gates  are  opened  by  the 
police,  always  on  duty  there,  and  the  gold 
passed  on  to  the  back  of  the  principal  building, 
where  is  situated  the  Assay  Office.  The  iron- 
bound  chest  is  then  opened,  and  the  ingots  are 
transferred  from  it  to  the  department  just 
named.  It  is  iu  this  small  sanctum,  indeed, 
that  the  very  first  operations  of  gold  and  silver 
coining  are  performed.  A  small  piece  of  gold 
is,  in  fact,  cut  from  each  ingot  by  force  of 
hammer  and  chisel,  and  tliis  in  the  presence  of  a 
bank  ofScial.  As  the  ingots  are  aU  stamped  with 
distinctive  letters,  so  are  the  cuttings  from  them 
placed  in  papers  lettered  correspondingly.  The 
whole  are  then  removed  to  the  scales  of  the  Mint 
office,  and  accurately  weighed  by  the  deputy- 
master  or  his  representative.  The  weight  charged 
to  the  Mint  is  compared  with  the  actual  weight, 
and  a  receipt  for  the  latter  is  dispatched  to  the 
"  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land." The  ingots  themselves  aj.-e  next  deposited 
iu  a  stronghold,  and  the  cuttings  are  carried  oft" 
by  the  assayer.  It  is  his  i^roviuce,  indeed,  to  test 
chemically  the  exact  character  of  the  metal  sup- 
plied, and  to  report  to  the  master  of  the  Mint  the 
degree  of  fineness  of  each  ingot.  A  copy  of  the 
assayer's  report  is  sent  to  the  Bank  for  com- 
parison with  the  results  of  the  previously-taken 
assay  at  that  place.  Shoidd  the  two  reports 
agree — as  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nine  times  in  a 
thousand  they  do — news  of  the  fact  is  can-ied  back 
to  Tower  Hill,  and  straightway  the  ingots  are 
released  fi-om  theu-  prison-house,  and  in  omnibus 
trucks  conveyed  per  tramway  to 
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where  the  first  step  taken  is  to  re-weigh  them, 
and  to  record  their  weight  in  the  journal  of  the 
department.  The  assayer's  report,  indicative  of 
the  respective  degrees  of  fineness  of  each  ingot,  is 
now  consulted,  and  sufficient  alloy,  the  pm-est 
cqpper,  is  apportioned  to  accompany  the  ingots 
into  the  crucibles,  and  bring  the  whole,  when 
molten,  to  the  standard  point.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  state  here  that  standard  gold  consists  of 
22  ijarts  of  pure  gold,  and  2  parts  of  alloy ;  or, 
more  exactly,  of  91-6G  per  cent,  of  pure  gold,  and 
8'33  per  cent,  of  copper,  in  100  parts.  Formerly 
silver  was  used  as  an  alloy  for  gold  intended  to 
be  coined ;  but  ample  eriierience  has  proved  that 
an  adjnixtui-e  of  copper  is  better — the  residting 
money  becomes  harder,  and  more  capable  of  with- 
standing the  wear  and  tear  of  circulation. 

In  the  gold  melting-room  of  the  Mint  there 
are  seven  furnaces  arranged  in  a  line,  and  placed 
at  a  convenient  height  from  the  flo®r,  the  ash- 
pits being  below  its  level.  Crucibles,  composed  of 
a  mixtiu-e  of  plumbago  and  Stourbridge  clay,  are 
ixsed  for  holding  the  metal,  and  into  each  of 
those  are  placed  six  of  the  ingots,  together  with 
the  amount  of  alloy  necessary  for  reducing  them  to 
standard,  and  a  small  quantity  in  addition,  in 
order  to  compensate  for  a  loss  of  alloy  which  will 
occur  during  a  subsequent- process,  to  be  by-and-by 


described.  Before  being  so  charged,  the  crucibles 
are  placed  on  saucers  of  the  same  material  as  them- 
selves in  their  respective  furnaces,  the  saucers 
preserving  them  at  the  base  from  the  action  of 
^old  air.  The  crucibles  ai-e  then  siu'mounted  by 
muffle  rings  of  plumbago  and  clay,  and  covered 
by  lids  of  the  same  composition.  The  whole  are 
then  sun-oundod  with  fuel,  which,  as  it  bm'ns  up 
from  below,  heats  the  crucibles  very  gradually, 
and  thus  averts  the  risk  of  their  fraotiu-e  by  too 
sudden  expansion.  It  is  not  long  before  the  heat 
of  the  fiu-nace  reduces  the  metal  to  a  fiuid  state, 
when  it  is  well  stirred  with  a  plumbago-ended 
rod,  so  as  to  incorporate  the  aUoy  intimately  with 
the  gold.  In  a  molten  state  the  metal  is  allowed 
to  remain  until  it  assumes  a  temperatui'e  at  which 
it  flows  readUy,  and  is  likely  to  form  EoUd  bars 
when  poured  into  moiilds.  Meantime  the  moulds 
themselves  are  prepai-ed  for  the  reception  of  the 
golden  streams  which  they  are  destined  to 
receive.  They  are  composed  of  a  series  of 
planed  cast-u-on  bars,  accurately  fitted  together, 
and  standing  vertically  on  a  carriage,  running 
freely,  when  required,  along  a  miniatui'e  railway. 
The  bars  are  rebated  from  end  to  end,  so  as  to 
leave  a  space  between  each  pair  for  the  reception 
of  the  metal,  and  the  whole  are  braced  tightly  in 
the  frame  by  set  screws.  The  first  set  of  moulds  is 
now  advanced  to  the  front  of  the  range  of 
furnaces,  and  the  fu'st  crucible,  raised  by  a  simple 
contrivance,  is  lifted  from  its  bed  of  fire,  and 
seated  for  a  moment  on  an  iron  platform.  The 
workman  clasps  it  with  a  pah-  of  tongs,  the 
weight  of  the  whole  being  partly  sustained  by  a 
hook  and  chain  pendent  from  the  roof.  Carefidly 
and  steadily  he  advances  the  tip  of  the  crucible  to 
the  mouth  of  a  mould,  and  pours  a  portion  of  its 
contents  down  the  threat  of  the  latter.  Soon  it  is 
filled,  and  the  ci-ucible  advanced  to  a  second,  athird, 
and  a  fourth  mould,  which  are  speedily  charged 
also.  The  empty  vessel  is  returned  to  its  old 
position,  to  receive  a  fresh  batch  of  ingots,  &c., 
and  another  loaded  one  is  brought  to  the  mould. 
Thus  the  processes  of  melting  and  casting  go  on 
throughout  the  day,  and  not  unfrequently  a 
quarter  of  a  mUlion's  worth  is  dealt  with  between 
"earlymoming  and  dewy  eve"  at  the  Mint.  It  may 
be  observed  that  a  small  portion  of  charcoal  is 
put  into  each  crucible  with  the  gold  and  its  baser 
companion,  in  order  to  reduce  any  oxide  which 
may  contaminate  the  latter.  The  charcoal 
naturally  floats  when  the  metals  become  fluid,  and 
it  then  preserves  the  alloy  from  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  in  the  surrounding  atmosjihero.  Care  is 
taken  in  the  pouring  to  prevent  any  portions  of 
the  charcoal  passing  into  the  moulds. 
{To  he  continued.) 


Scciiig  the  Queen. 

"  It's  five  years  since  the  poor  Queen  opened 
Parliament,"  said  Nelly,  the  other  evening,  as  we 
sat  at  supper.  "  Don't  you  think  you  could  spare 
an  hour  or  two  on  Tuesday,  Tom  ?  I  should  so 
like  to  see  her!  It's  not  the  show  I  want  to  see 
— the  soldiers,  and  the  carriages,  or  the  rich 
di'esses — but  just  the  dear  Queen's  face.  She  has 
had  a  hai-d  trouble,  Tom,  and  women — at  least 
those  who  have  good  husbands — warm  towards 
her.  It  wiQ  not  be  the  fatigue  that  will  try  her 
strength,  but  memoi-y." 

Nolly's  eyes  glistened  a  little,  and  I  noticed 
that  her  hand  trembled. 

"  We  will  go  if  you  like,"  I  said,  and  theu  I 
changed  the  subject,  for  I  guessed  what  thoughts 
were  rising  in  her  mind ;  and,  for  my  own  part, 
though  I  have  struggled  to  nerve  myself  for  what 
may  some  day  be  inevitable,  I  shi'ink  from  the 
idea  of  that  chair  before  me  ever  being  vacant. 

I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  leave  for  a  few 
hours,  and  NoUy  and  I  set  oft'  for  a  walk  westward. 
There  were  hundreds,  even  thousands,  going  in 
the  same  direction ;  and  I  was  soi-ry  to  see  many 
men  whom  I  know  pushing  along  in  their  dirty 
clothes,  with  unwashed  faces,  and  making  a  call 
or  two  for  lialf-pints  on  the  way.  The  Strand 
was  crowded  with  sight-seers — men,  women,  and 
children,  all  eager  for  the  show,  and  not  thinking 
of  the  squeezing  they  would  have  to  endm-e.  I 
do  wonder  women  will  ventm-e  into  crowds  with 
babies  in  their  arms.  It  was  as  much  as  NeUy 
and  I  could  do  to  make  our  way  along,  and  we 
were  often  jostled  by  rude  young  fellows,  who 
seemed  to  find  a  great  deal  of  amusement  in 
making  other  people  uncomfortable. 


We  made  our  way  into  the  Park  by  the  little  gate 
in  Spring  Gardens,  and  a  real  crush  we  encoun- 
tered ia  doing  so.  Two  or  thi'ee  policemen  did 
their  best  to  ease  the  pressure,  but  without  much 
e2"eot.  "  It's  as  good  as  the  play,  especially  the 
squeezing,"  remarked  one  young  fellow,  who 
seemed  to  have  some  g;vllery-door  experience. 
When  we  did  reach  the  Park  at  last,  we  found 
ourselves  in  a  crowd  indeed.  The  broad,  open 
area,  extending  from  Spring  Gai'dens  to  the 
Pai'ade,  was  neai'ly  filled  with  people ;  and  as  v.-e 
drew  nearer  the  line  of  route,  marked  out  by 
Life  Guardsmen,  resplendent  in  the  bright  mid- 
day sunshine,  the  crowd  increased.  It  was  im- 
possible to  obtain  anything  like  a  seeing  position, 
for  the  route  was  lined  with  a  mass  of  men, 
women,  and  childi'en,  about  ten  deep,  behind 
whom  were  the  broad  fringe  of  outsiders  pushing 
and  squeezing,  vainly  looking  for  openings  in 
the  human  barrier.  In  the  garden  of  the  Admi- 
ralty were  raised  seats  covered  with  red  clotli, 
and  occupied  by  ladies  and  children.  Every 
window  of  the  Horse  Guards  was  filled,  and  on 
the  roof  the  red  jackets  of  soldiers  mixed  with 
the  darker  dresses  of  other  spectators.  Very 
shaky  forms  and  tables  wei-e  oftered  for  the  public 
use  at  sixpence  a  head;  the  railings  round  the 
trees  were  loaded  with  men  and  boys  clinging 
on  despite  of  naUs  and  spikes  ;  and  the  hanging 
branches  of  trees  were  seized  by  London  boys, 
who,  with  monkey-like  agility,  hauled  themselves 
up  to  the  stronger  branches,  on  which  they  sat 
astride,  xxnmercifuUy  "  chaffing"  their  less  fortu- 
nately placed  or  less  active  companions. 

Up  the  Mall  the  throng  was  even  denser,  being 
compressed  into  narrower  limits.  I  was  watching, 
with  some  amusement,  mounted  policemen  gal- 
loping up  and  down  the  line,  the  great  Com- 
missioner himself,  in  cocked  hat ;  busy  super- 
intendents ;  the  officer  of  the  day,  attended  by  his 
trampeter  in  full  state  dress,  and  perfectly  impas- 
sive to  the  popular  demand  to  "  blow  up ;"  when 
Nelly  suddenly  called  out,  "Oh,  the  darlings, 
there  they  are  ! "  I  wondered  for  a  moment  who 
the  "darlings"  were;  but  following  the. direction  ■ 
of  her  eyes,  I  saw  at  the  upper  windows  of  Marl- 
borough House,  two  children,  in  the  care  of  smart 
nursemaids.  They  were  doing  just  what  children 
gener.ally  do  under  such  circumstances — laughing, 
jumping,  and  pulling  at  the  cord  of  the  window- 
blind  ;  and,  indeed,  the  fact  that  they  were  little 
princes— sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  beau- 
tifiU.  princess — did  not  appear  to  weigh  oppres- 
sively on  their  minds.  "  Bless  them  too,"  I  said 
to  myself ;  "  and  bless  all  little  children,  for  the 
love  they  bring  into  a  world  which  wants  love." 

As  carriage  after  carriage  rolled  past,  bearing 
sundry  court  officials,  the  excitement  became  in- 
tense. Of  course,  there  were  plenty  of  people 
who  declared  the  Queen  was  in  each  of  them,  and, 
equally  of  course,  a  great  many  more  who  contra- 
dicted, and  knew  all  about  the  real  state  of  the 
ease.  One  authoritative  female,  who  seemed  to 
laboiu-  under  an  idea  that  the  procession  to  open 
Parliament  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  show  were 
identical,  settled  the  matter  by  saying  con- 
temptuously, "  The  Queen,  indeed !  Not  she. 
They's  the  Sheriffs;  the  Lord  Mayor  will  come 
presently."  I  suppose  she  was  disappointed  at 
not  seeing  the  men  in  ai'mour. 

"  She  wouldn't  come  at  all  if  she  didn't  want  to 
ask  for  some  money  for  some  of  the  young-  ims," 
snarled  a  dirty,  seedy-looking  man.  "  I  don't 
want  to  see  the  Queen,  unless  she'll  give  me  a 
pint  of  half-and-half  for  looking  at  her." 

But  he  pushed  and  struggled  as  if  he  did  want 
to  see  her ;  and,  indeed,  what  else  did  ho  come 
for,  I  wonder?  Why  some  men  should  take  so 
much  trouble  to  assure  others  (who  can  easily 
guess  as  much)  that  they  have  no  ambition  beyond 
a  pint  of  beer,  I  never  could  make  out.  It  is  not 
to  their  credit,  and  they  might  do  their  best  to 
hide  the  ugly  fact. 

A  good  heai-ty  shout  for  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Wales,  another  for  one  of  the  younger  princes, 
and  then  came  the  escort  of  Blues  and  the  bril- 
liant beef-eaters,  and  the  eight  cream-coloured 
horses,  with  riders  iu  gold-embroidered  jackets 
and  caps,  and  di-awing  a  handsome  private  car- 
riage, in  which  is  seated  the  Queen  herself.  We 
caught  but  a  brief  glimpse  of  the  royal  face,  but 
that  was  enough  to  set  us  shouting.  The  miser- 
able grumblers  forgot  their  eantankerousncss ; 
women  stood  on  tiptoes  ;  children  were  hoisted  to 
shoulders  ;  everybody  cheered ;  everybody,  gentlo 
and  simple — they  were  not  all  working  men  and 
their  wives  who  mingled  in  the  crowd  that  day — 
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did  their  best  to  give  a,  real  welcome  to  the 
stricken  Lady,  who  once  more  came  among  her 
people  as  the  "  Queen  of  innumerable  realms." 


Letters  f/oui  Lancashire,  by  a 
Lancashire  Lad. 

in— CO-OPEKATION  IN  EOSSENDALE. 
The  story  of  the  Eochdale  Pioneers  has  been  told 
so  often,  and  so  recently,  that  it  must  be  familiar 
to  all  the  readers  of  this  Jom-nal.  I  purpose  illus- 
trating the  same  truths  by  telling  a  story,  which 
is  not  quite  so  well  known,  and  which,  I  think,  is 
equally  important.  It  must  be  as  interesting  to 
study  Co-ojseration  in  Eossendale  as  in  Kochdalc, 
and  the  student  may  derive  the  same  lessons  from 
the  history  of  the  inoTement  in  one  place  as  in 
the  other. 

The  district  of  which  I  speak  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive,  in  its  physical  aspects,  in  Lancashii-e, 
and  a  ramble  in  and  about  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  a  visitor  from  the  south  to  amend  his 
notions  of  the  general  appeai-ance  of  our  cotton 
manufacturing  towns.  A  long  valley,  in  some 
pai-ts  extremely  narrow,  and  at  times  exhibiting 
much  both  of  the  beautiful  and  the  grand,  con- 
tains the  series  of  towns  grouped  together  under 
the  common  designation  of  Eossendale.  The 
time  was  when  this  valley  was  so  filled  with 
forest  trees,  that  for  a  distance  of  four  miles  the 
squirrel  might  flit  about  without  once  touching 
ground.  Now,  the  trees  ai-e  gone,  and  the  river 
that  watered  their  roots  flows  by  mOl  and  town ; 
and  whilst  the  eye  is  occupied  by  noting  the  very 
frequent  signs  of  industry,  the  ear  is  filled  by  the 
hum  of  steam-moved  machinery. 

Bacup  is  the  principal  town  in  the  valley,  and 
in  it,  and  the  other  Eossendale  towns,  the  opera- 
tives have  exhibited  as  much  of  sturdy  self-help 
as  has  been  exhibited  by  workers  elsewhere. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  there  is  here  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  Lancashh-e-born  people,  and  a  less 
admixture  of  Irish,  in  the  population  than  may  be 
found  in  the  great  towns  in.  the  northern  and 
southern  portions  of  the  county.  As  in  many 
pai-ts  of  our  manufaeku-ing  districts,  so  here,  im- 
provement in  sanitary  ai'rangements  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  extension  of  employment  and  com- 
merce. The  Public  Works  Act — one  of  the  wisest 
ineasiu'es  ever  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
— ^has  enabled  our  local  authorities  so  to  amend 
the  sanitai-y  condition  of  the  towns,  as  to  con- 
siderably increase  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants, 
and,  I  believe,  to  add  somewhat  to  the  length  of 
their  lives. 

Just  when  the  spring  of  18G3  was  merging  into 
summer,  I  was  recovering  from  a  very  severe 
illness,  and  so  soon  as  I  was  able  to  go  about  as 
a  convalescent,  I  pleased  myself  by  taking  a  walk 
through  Eossendale.  Leaving  the  train  at  Eaw- 
tenstall,  I  walked  along  leisurely  through  New- 
chm-ch  and  Stacksteads  to  Bacup.  At  different 
stages  of  my  journey  I  made  a  pause,  calling  upon 
persons  whose  names  I  had  obtained  beforehand. 
Of  these  persons  I  inquired  about  the  growth  of 
Co-operation  in  the  district,  and  about  the  effect 
which  the  distress,  which  was  then  very  severe, 
might  produce.  My  senses,  made  more  than 
ordinarily  delicate  by  my  recent  confinement, 
were  pleased  to  ecstacy  with  the  evanescent 
glories  of  flitting  clouds,  and  bill  and  dale  had  a 
new  loveliness  added  to  them  by  the  rapid  alter- 
nations of  light  and  shade  which  were  flung  upon 
them  by  sun  and  cloud.  The  associations  of  that 
May-day  ramble  were  such  as  to  impress  upon  my 
memory  with  more  than  ordinary  distinctness  the 
many  facts,  sad  and  jileasant,  which  I  obtained. 

My  information  respecting  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Co-operation  was  sufficient  to  add  con- 
siderably to  the  interest  which  I  then  felt  in  the 
movement.  I  smiled  at  some  of  the  diverting 
incidents  which  marked  its  early  stages,  and,  as 
the  story  went  on,  my  mind  was  occupied  earnestly 
in  ijondering  upon  the  results  which  were  yet  to 
be  obtained  from  the  working  of  a  scheme  which 
had  even  then  been  so  successful.  The  little 
thing  which  had  its  fii'st  practical  development 
amid  the  extreme  suffering  and  the  sccial  tur- 
bulence of  the  Chartist  and  Corn-law  times,  was 
now  so  grown,  that  I  obtained  an  account  of  some 
twelve  or  thii-teea  co-operative  manufacturincr 
concerns,  having  together  an  em-oUod  capital  of 
no  less  than  ^670,000,  and  a  subscribed  capital 
of  nearly  half  that  amount.  Eemembering  that 
several  of  the  men  with  whom  I  conversed,  and 


who  were  now  managers  of  mOls,  or  independent 
of  any  labour-,  had  been  poor  mill  hands  in  1842, 
and  that  they  owed  their  improved  condition 
mainly  to  their  share  in  the  co-operative  move- 
ment, I  thought  then  that  it  would  be  well  if 
working  men  in  other  pai-ts  knew  the  story,  and 
were  induced  to  go  and  do  likewise. 

I  have  frequently  thought  that  those  who  have 
had  most  to  say  about  our  working  classes,  their 
condition,  and  the  means  for  its  amelioration,  have 
laid  too  little  stress  upon  the  dulness  and  the 
stultifying  effect  of  most  of  the  eh-cumstances 
which  have  environed  them.  Critics  have  written 
about  Burns  and  his  poeti-y,  without  giving  a  single 
word  to  what  was  terribly  prosaic  in  his  life.  In 
saying  that  it  is  not  because  of  their  povei-ty,  but 
in  spite  of  it,  that  poetry  remains  a  power  amongst 
the  toiling  classes,  I  believe  I  am  but  repeating 
what  Mr.  Gerald  Massey  has  ah-eady  said.  It  is 
enough  to  make  one  shudder  at  times  to  consider 
the  many  chances  there  were  of  his  life  being  little 
better  than  bi-utish,  to  one  chance  of  its  being  of  a 
higher  character.  Eefinement  of  feeling,  the  power 
to  perceive  and  appreciate  what  is  beautiful  and 
noble  in  the  shows  and  forms  of  Nature,  and  in 
imitative  and  creative  art;  an  interest  in,  and 
a  comprehension  of,  the  social  and  political  growth 
of  our  nation  ;  a  knowledge  of  that  literature  which 
contains  the  wisdom  and  -wit  of  many  bards  and 
many  sages — these  things  cannot  fairly  be  expected 
in  beings  whose  early  lives  were  spent  in  unwhole- 
some toil,  and  in  the  midst,  frequently,  of  debasing 
associates.     Franklin's  rhymed  proverb — 

"  Early  to  bed  and  early  to  rise 

Makes  a  man  healthy,  wealthy,  and  wise," 

could  be  said  but  in  mockery  to  thousands  whose 
toil  began  too  early  and  continued  too  late.  To 
be  but  as  their  fathers  were,  inured  to  hard  toU, 
and  too  often  finding  relaxation  and  pleasm-e  whilst 
glued  to  the  taproom  bench — to  be  called  up  from 
bed  so  early  that  the  workshop  was  reached  before 
the  head  was  quite  emptied  of  the  fantastic  dreams 
which  had  filled  it  in  sleejj,  and  to  return  home 
late  at  night,  more  like  a  somnambulist  than  a 
waking  child — such  prospects,  and  such  condition, 
were  not  likely  to  inspire  either  a  love  of  know- 
ledge, or  of  anj-thing  better  than  what  was  actually 
seen  to  be  attainable.  And  when  times  were  bad 
there  was  too  little  work,  where  before  there  had 
been  too  much :  want  stepped  in  to  punish  those 
whom  labour  had  punished  before ;  and  somehow 
it  might  seem  that  to  toil  and  sleep,  or  to  play 
and  starve,  must  in  turns  be  the  lot  of  the  labourer. 
To-day  it  is  difficidt  to  conceive  what  was  fre- 
quently the  condition  and  life  of  children  engaged 
in  manufactures  before  the  passing  of  the  Factory 
Acts.  That  it  was  bad — so  bad  as  to  justify  legis- 
lative interference — cannot  now  be  denied. 

It  was  under  the  harsh  conditions  which  I  have 
attempted  thus  briefly  to  describe,  that  the  first 
co-operators  were  born  and  reared.  They  were 
heii-s,  too,  to  something  besides  poverty.  There 
had  gro-wn  up,  -n-ith  the  factory  system,  such  an 
antagonism  between  class  and  class,  as  added 
considerably  to  the  bitterness  of  life.  That 
antagonism  was  increased  as  the  changes  of 
machinery  displaced  numbers  of  workmen,  and 
was  increased  stiU  more  by  the  -nickedness  of 
those  who,  in  the  fight  between  Protectionists  and 
the  Anti-Corn  Law  League,  sought  to  make 
political  capital  out  of  the  sufferings  of  an  almost 
maddened  midtitude.  In  the  manufacturing 
districts.  Chartism  an-ayed  itself  with  Protection 
to  fight  against  the  League,  and  League  meetings 
were  opposed  by  Chartists. 

Any  one  who  had  visited  Eossendale  in  the 
Chartist  times,  woidd  have  found  that  political 
passion  was  as  much  roused  there  as  in  other 
places.  At  Bacup  the  Chartist  operatives  had  an 
attic,  which  they  dignified  as  a  meeting-room, 
and  there  they  met  to  talk  about  national  as  well 
as  local  affau-s.  Many  of  them  were  out  of  work ; 
others  had  but  little  work ;  and  even  those  who 
were  fxdly  employed  found  that  both  piu-se  and 
cupboard  were  but  scantily  filled.  On  idle  days 
some  of  these  men  would  take  long  walks  on  the 
hills,  and  then  their  talk  would  turn  to  subjects 
more  immediately  important  to  them  than  the 
doings  of  Parliament,  or  the  effect  of  the  monster 
petition.  Could  they  do  better  with  the  little 
they  possessed  ?  "Was  it  possible  that  they  could 
mend  theu-  own  private  affairs  easier,  and  at  less 
cost,  than  they  seemed  likely  to  mend  affairs  that 
were  imperial  ?  Some  of  these  men  had  a  little 
knowledge  of  certain  socialistic  schemes,  and 
thought  they  saw  something  in  them.    One  Mon- 


day night  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Bacup  attic, 
at  which  these  poor  men  resolved  that  they  would 
club  together  .their  small  funds,  and,  instead  of 
buying  food  from  retail  dealers,  they  would  pur- 
chase at  wholesale  prices,  and  distribute  the  pro- 
visions, and  divide  the  profits  amongst  them- 
selves. That  was  the  start  of  Co-operation  in 
Eossendale.  Their  first  purchase  was  to  the 
extent  of  a  few  shillings  ;  they  were  a  long  time 
before  they  could  muster  a  pound  at  once.  They 
could  not  afford  to  pay  for  cai-riage,  so  they  had  to 
fetch  what  was  bought,  from  Eochdale  or  Tod- 
morden,  on  what  they  themselves  would  call 
"  Shanks's  pony."  It  is  difficult  for  me  to  lay 
my  pen  down  without  expressing,  in  such  words 
as  I  may  have,  my  sense  of  the  self-denial  and 
the  practical  wisdom  of  these  men.  If  Mi-.  Car- 
lyle  could  but  have  seen  them  in  that  Bacup 
attic  dividing  the  food  which  two  or  three  of 
them  had  carried  several  miles,  we  might  have 
had  a  picture  in  his  "  Chartism "  which  ages  to 
come  could  not  dim. 


Working  Men's   Clnbs  and 
Sanitary  Improvement. 

A  SPHBKE  of  usefulness  for  Working  Men's  Clubs, 
inferior  to  none  that  has  been  entered  upon  by 
them,  is  about  being  brought  under  the  notice  of 
these  associations  by  the  Central  Union.  A  letter 
by  Dr.  Aldis  having  appeared  in  a  daily  paper, 
suggesting  the  formation  of  clubs  amongst  work- 
ing men  for  protection  against  those  causes  of 
disease  in  and  about  dwellings  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  existence  of  nuisances  of  various 
kinds — in  bad  water-supply  and  sewerage,  and  in 
defective  arrangement  and  consti-uction,  the 
executive  committee  of  the  council  of  the  union 
placed  themselves  in  communication  with  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  with  a  view  to  making  use  of 
the  machinei-y  of  existing  clubs  for  an  object  so 
thoroughly  accordant  with  one  of  the  primary 
objects  of  these  societies — viz.,  mutual  help  for 
social  benefit.  In  consequence.  Dr.  Aldis  attended, 
by  special  invitation,  on  {he  1st  of  February,  ai 
the  monthly  tea-meeting  of  secretai-ies  of  clubs 
and  members  of  the  council  of  the  union,  to  ex- 
plain his  views.  There  were  present  of  the  coun- 
cil, Edward  Hall,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Bainbridge, 
besides  the  organising  director,  the  Eev.  Henry 
SoUy;  the  secretary.  Miss  Horsbrugh;  and  Mi-. 
W.  H.  Eobinson,  who  is  acting  as  secretary  to  a 
working  men's  company  now  in  course  of  forma- 
tion for  providing  improved  dwellings.  Several 
of  the  secretaries  present  were  able  to  add 
to  Dr.  Aldis's  statements  particulars  of  cases 
in  which  individuals  had  been  powerless  to 
get  removed  nuisances  of  the  most  dangerous 
character.  Fear  of  being  turned  out  of  a 
house  or  place  of  employment,  and  knowledge  of 
the  difficulty  of  procuriug  another  residence  or 
situation,  kept  the  individual  resident  or  work- 
man from  complaining,  even  though  he  might 
know  that  his  health  was  being  impaired  day  by 
day.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  much  had 
yet  to  be  done  in  disseminating  amongst  working 
men  aknowledge  of  the  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the 
different  steps  to  be  taken  for  their  removal ;  and 
it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  the  Coimcil  of 
the  Union,  in  co-operation  with  the  Ladies'  Sanitary 
Association  (which  is  devoted  to  this  good  work) 
and  with  Dr.  Aldis,  might  adopt  measiu-es  towai-ds 
the  correction  of  this  latter  evil,  as  well  as  towards 
the  object  generally.  The  com-se  to  be  imme- 
diately taken  by  the  Union  is  now  arranged ; 
and  as  each  of  the  secretai-ies  present  at  the 
meeting  at  once  adopted-  a  suggestion  that  he 
should  incite  his  own  club  to  the  organisation  of 
moans,  and  to  individual  exei-tion,  we  may  hope 
that  the  ipovement  of  Working  Men's  Clubs  in  tlie 
way  of  sanitary  improvement  has  already  com- 
menced. Ml-.  Twining,  with  his  accustomed  bene- 
volence, has  promised  his  assistance ;  and  we  shall 
doubtless  have  more  to  say  of  a  subject  wliich 
may  well  be  deemed  paramount  in  importance  to 
working  men  and  their  families,  as  well  as  to 
1\"orking  Men's  Clubs.  It  was  ultimately  agreed 
that  the  Ladies'  Sanitary  Association  should  be 
invited  to  print  a  short  paper  containing  the 
needfid  instructions,  for  circulation  among  the 
managers  and  members  of  the  various  Working 
Men's  Clubs  in  the  kingdom.  The  remainder  of 
the  evening  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
several  practical  questions. 
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Tke  Parks  of  Nature. 

London  i3  actually  undergoing  the  process  of 
being  built  up.  If  something  is  not  done  to  pre- 
vent fui-ther  enclosures  of  open  spaces,  the  metro- 
polis will  be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  solid  city. 
The  only  current  of  air  in  London  may  be  said  to 
be  made  by  the  i-ush  of  vehicles  down  Fleet 
Street  and  Cheapside.  A  fresh  breeze,  or  the 
flavour  of  it,  is  supposed  to  come  in  with  the 
Putney  omnibuses.  No  wonder  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  this  ossification  of  the  metropolis. 
A  few  days  ago  an  important  meeting  was  held 
in  the  Mansion  House,  London,  convened  there 
by  concurrence  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  for  -the  pur- 
pose of  considering  how  the  commons  of  the 
metropolis  could  be  presei'ved  for  the  use  and 
recreation  of  the  people.  The  Lord  Mayor  showed 
his  interest  in  the  proceedings  by  presiding  on 
the  occasion.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London,  Pro- 
fessor Huxley,  Mr.  John  Stuai-t  Mill,  M.P., 
Viscount  Milton,  M.P.,  Mi-.  Thomas  Hughes, 
M.P.,  and  many  other  socially  eminent  persons. 
Members  of  Parliament,  merchants,  ecclesiastics, 
and  gentlemen,  are  associated  as  the  "  Commons 
Preservation  Society."  Their  object  is. to  pre- 
serve the  commons  for  the  use  of  the  people. 
The  society  defines  a  common  to  bo  the  "parks 
of  Nature." 

For  yeai-s  there  has  existed  in  London  an  Anti- 
Enclosure  Association.  It  had  a  secretai-y,  and  a 
few  honest  but  obscui-e  workers  upon  its  com- 
mittee. Yeaiily  it  raised  its  voice,  to  which  few 
listened;  and  working  men  despaired  of  ever 
seeing  the  cause  of  open  commons  taken  up  as 
it  is  now,  by  persons  who  have  the  infiuence 
which  wiQ  enable  them  to  force  attention  to  the 
subject. 

Several  City  merchants  spoke  with  a  loudness 
and  energy  of  voice  which  must  have  satisfied 
Dr.  Lankester,  who  was  on  the  platform,  of  the 
soundness  of  the  City  limgs,  as  well  as  assured 
the  audience  of  the  earnestness  of  the  speakers. 
Mr.  Scott,  the  City  Chamberlain,  showed  by 
ciurious  statistics,  that,  taking  the  area  of  the 
metropolis  at  sixteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross — 
which  is  the  Metropolitan  Police  district — the 
population  of  London,  in  1801,  ranged  at  equal 
distances,  would  stand  each  man  twenty-one 
yards  from  his  neighbour.  In  1S51  each  person 
would  have  stood  fourteen  yards  apart.  At 
present,  in  1866,  there  would  only  be  nine  yards 
betweoa  each  person ;  and  in  fifty  years  hence, 
supposing  the  population  to  go  on  increasing  at 
its  present  rate,  and  to  keep  witloin  the  sixteen 
miles  area,  there  will  only  be  standing-room  for 
each  person.  As  in  a  deluge  people  climb  to  the 
highest  pinnacles  for  breathing  space,  so,  should 
Mr.  Chamberlain  Scott's  state  of  things  occur, 
the  Londoners  will  be  found  clinging  to  the 
fhimneys  for  fm-tive  mouthfuls,  or  hmgfuls,  of 
fresh  air.  As  the  population  now  stands  it  is 
clear  that  the  metropolitPvns  need  all  the  commons 
they  have. 

The  splendid  commons,  or  parks  of  Nature, 
atout    London,     whisU    have    been     enclosed. 


are,  it  is  to  be  feaied,  lost  for  ever.  There  are  a 
class  of  persons,  known  as  common-sweaters, 
who  begin  by  small  encroachments — -they  clip  the 
edges  of  waste  lands,  and  plead  afterwards  the 
rights  of  appropriation  and  occupation,  from 
which  the  poor  can  never  dislodge  them. 

This  new  society  wul  bo  able  to  command  great 
influence.  They  propose  to  obtain  parliamentary 
powers  to  treat  with  lords  of  the  manors  for  the 
surrender  of  their  rights.  Mr.  Alcock  has  gene- 
rously volunteered  to  sun-ender  his  rights  over 
SOO  or  more  acres,  near  Croydon.  The  church 
authorities  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedi'al  ai'O  disposed 
to  do  the  same,  where  they  hold  manor  rights. 
The  Crown  wiU,  no  doubt,  foUow  the  example. 
This  is  a  question  of  the  privileges  and  com- 
forts of  the  poor,  as  Mi-.  Chai-lcs  Buxton  sliowed, 
who  need  commons  for  the  resort  of  thou-  wives 
and  families,  more  than  tho  wealthy  classes,  who 
can  make  annual  trips  to  the  sea-coasts  or  the 
Continent.  Mr.  Hughes.  M.P.,  said  boldly,  that  he 
would  take  the  "  sentimental  side,"  as  it  might  be 
called,  and  contend  with  an  eminent  author  (whom 
he  did  not  name)  that  the  love  of  country  in  any 
man  was  iri  proportion  to  the  space  in  it  over 
which  he  had  free  and  pleasant  right  of  recrea- 
tion. 

Nothing  is  more  imcertain  in  law  than  tho 
rights  of  lords  of  manors.  Ask  them  to  stop  a 
nuisance  or  remove  a  dust-heap,  and  they  reply 
they  have  no  power ;  but  if  a  speculating  builder 
casts  his  dangerous  eyes  over  the  whole  area,  the 
lord  of  the  manor  frequently  discovers  that  he  has 
power,  or  assumes  that  he  has,  to  let  in  the  masons 
•ind  exclude  a  v.-hole  population  from  grounds  over 
which  their  ancestors  trod  uninterrupted  since  the 
days  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  It  is  only  justice 
to  say  that  many  lords  of  manors  ai-e  as  anxious 
as  any  friends  of  the  iicople  that  an  equitable 
settlement  of  manor  rights  should  be  made.  As 
matters  at  present  stand,  he  who  steals  a  goose 
fi-om  off  a  common  is  in  well-known  danger  of 
consequences  of  the  most  uncomfortable  descrip- 
tion; while  he  who  steals  the  common  from  the 
goose  is  unassailable  and  unmolestablo.  The  poor, 
who  suffer  most  by  the  loss  of  the  common,  are  in 
a  state  of  despairing  helplessness  as  to  its  re- 
covery. We  congratidate  the  working  classes  on 
the  powerful  friends  who  have  now  entered  the 
field  on  their  behalf.  The  day  has  come — it  lias 
been  long  delayed — when  the  people  have  friends. 
This  anti-enclosure  movement  once  successful  in 
the  metropolis,  wiU  end  in  saving  the  p^pks  of 
Nature  of  the  whole  counb-y. 


Taste   at   the   FisJiinongers 
Hall. 

A  PUBLIC  company  has  shown  public  taste,  which 
ia  itself  is  notable ;  but  in  the  ease  of  the  Fish- 
mongers, the  company  has  not  only  shown  good 
taste,  it  has  set  an  example  in  the  decoration  of 
their  official  HaU  which  may  have  important  in- 
fluence on  a  great  branch  of  manufactures. 

The  London  visitor  who  remembers  London 
Bridge  has,  no  doubt,  noted,  on  the  right-hand 
corner  of  the  bridge  on  leaving  the  City,  a  dull, 
smoke-begrimed,  yet  somewhat  stately,  building, 
in  the  Grecian  style  of  art.  This  is  the  weU- 
known  Fishmongers'  Hall.  Its  position,  however, 
is  admii-able.  Of  the  eighty-two  City  companies, 
the  Fishmongers'  Hall,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
a  tidal  river,  alone  commands  a  view  of  that 
special  element,  of  whose  living  wealth  this  ancient 
company  have  hereditary  conservancy. 

Owing  to  railway  extension,  and  other  arti- 
ficial and  natural  developments  of  the  great  and 
increasing  fish  trade,  the  old  function  of  the  com- 
pany— that  of  regulating  the  profit  on  the  sale  of 
fish — has  fallen  into  abeyance.  The  "fish  in- 
quest " — another  of  the  offices  of  the  company — 
is  stiU  kept  up ;  and  two  "  fish  meters  "  attend 
the  BUlingsgate  market  and  inspect  the  fish,  as 
to  its  being  in  a  fit  state  to  be  sold  for  human 
food;  It  -ivill  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  public 
if  this  oflttce  is  strictly  dischai-ged,  and  the  com- 
pany might  usefully  extend  their  functions  in  this 
direction. 

Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  famous  Florentine 
painter,  who  lived  400  years  ago,  and  whose  work 
on  painting  has  never  been  equalled  to  this  day, 
advises  students  to  make  a  great  many  studies 
from  np.ture,  with  a  view  to  perfect  the  hand  and 
em-ich  the  miad ;  but  he  also  urges  them  not  to 


use  these  studies  for  the  purpose  of  original  com- 
positions. He  insists  that  fresh  studies  should 
always  be  made  of  any  great  pictme  they  may  be 
engaged  upon.  His  meaning  is  clear.  He  was 
fearful  that,  out  of  indolence,  those  to  whom  ho 
addressed  himself  might  use  studies  of  faces  or 
forms,  or  landscape  backgroimds,  not  strictly  to 
tho  i)Ui-pose  before  them.  As  -n'o  shoidd  say  of 
an  orator  addicted  to  a  commonplace-book,  and 
who  used  illustrations  because  ho  had  them  at 
hand,  though  not  relevant  to  the  argument  ; 
whence  patchiness,  discursiveness,  confusion  of 
thought,  and  defect  of  force  ai-ise. 

The  example  set  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company 
cannot  be  too  -widely  followed.  They  required 
cai-pcts  and  blinds.  The  usual  couiso  pursued  in 
such  cases  is  to  send  for  an  upholsterer,  to  measure 
staircases,  rooms,  and  windows,  and  bring  pat- 
terns such  as  he  m-ay  have  in  stock.  Ninety-nine 
times  in  the  bundled  the  worthy  upholsterer  has 
nothing  suitable,  and  the  o^\-ner  is  constrained  to 
accept  the  nearest  aijproach  he  can  find  to  what 
he  wants.  The  Fislmiongers'  Company  took  the 
right  course.  They  sent  for  a  first-rate  designer, 
and  commissioned  Mm  to  design  carpets  and 
blinds  in  strict  harmony  with  their  noble  Hall. 
The  result  unconsciously  presents  an  illustration 
of  -ivhat  Leonardo  da  Vinci  described  as  the  sue. 
cess  of  art. 

The  moral  is,  that  England,  as  a  manufacturing 
nation,  having  to  compete  with  the  entire  world,  the 
faculty  of  English  invention,  and  the  highest 
order  of  taste,  require  to  be  cultiv.atod,  stimu- 
lated, and  encouraged,  in  order  that  we  may 
maintai-n  a  rivali-y,  if  not  siqjiemuoy. 

The  carpets  at  the  Fislimongors'  Hall  hare 
been  manufactured  of  a  material  known  as 
Axminster  pile,  by  the  Messrs.  Templeton,  of 
Glasgow.  So  admh-ably  do  they  h.-.rmonise  with 
the  rooms  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  they 
have  tho  efi'ect  of  a  gi-eat  picture.  On  reaching 
the  top  of  the  grand  staircase,  the  eyes  encounter 
a  perfect  sea  of  crimson  and  amber,  russet  and 
deep  madder  brown,  i-eUeved  by  lines  of  blue. 
Each  room  is  made  a  place  of  beauty,  delicacy, 
and  loveliness,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  grim 
bustle  of  the  road  and  tho  river,  which  the  guests 
look  down  upon  from  the  window.  In  what  may 
be  called  the  light-blue  room,  from  tho  predomi- 
nance of  that  colom-  in  if: — a  room  in  which  ladies 
must  delight,  and  vi-here,  we  presume  on  some 
festive  occasion,  ladies  ai-e  intended  to  assemble 
— the  solo  ornament  on  the  chimney-iiieec  is  the 
long,  imoomfortable-looking  dagger,  -with  which 
Sir  Eichai-d  Walworth,  one  of  the  prime  wardens 
of  this  guUd,  and  at  that  time  Lord  Mayor,  kUled 
Wat  Tyler.  This  dagger  is  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  guild,  which  has  no  bait  of  hook  or  other 
device  for  fish  killing,  only  this  one  memorial  of 
Tyler  kUling.  The  guild,  however,  has  liberal 
traditions.  It  entertained  Lord  Erskine,  Henry 
Brougham,  Joseph  Hume,  Kichard  Cobden,  Sir 
Eowland  Hill,  and  General  Garibaldi,  whose  auto- 
graph is  one  of  the  framed  decorations  of  their 
entrance  room.  But  the  Fishmongers'  Guild 
never  placed  itself  more  on  a  level,  or,  indeed,  in 
advance  of  the  time,  than  by  calling  into  their 
service  a  distinguished  decorator,  to  give  unity  of 
ornamentation  to  their  mansion ;  and  in  setting 
the  example  of  bringing  carpetry  to  tho  aid  of 
decorative  art,  and  causing  the  manufacture  of 
special  designs,  thus  oi^ening  or  encouraging,  and 
certainly  tendingto  elevate,  this  interesting  branch 
of  manufactiu-e.  The  Owen  Jones  carpets  at  the 
Fishmongers'  HaU  ai-e  now  a  new  thing  to  see  in 
London.  When  CeUinis  step  into  the  workshops 
where  precious  metals  are  designed,  or  a  Wedg- 
wood calls  in  the  aid  of  the  sculptor,  or  a  Pugin 
conceives  and  carries  out,  not  only  the  erection  of 
a  mansion,  but  its  appropriate  fumitm'e  and  orna- 
mentation to  every  detail — glories  of  art  begin  to 
fiU  a  land,  and  every  workman  has  a  higher  place 
in  the  ranks  of  skUl  who  is  engaged  in  executing 
such  designs. 


Mortgage  ox  Industry. — Our  national  debt,  in 
round  numbers,  is  $3,000,000,000,  which,  divided  among 
30,000,000  of  people,  is  about  100  dollars  .1  he.id  ;  the 
State  debt  is  about  $51,000,000,  which,  divided  among 
4,000,000  of  people,  is  nearly  13  dollars  per  head  ;  and 
our  city  debt  is  $41,000,000,  or  about  41  dollars  per 
head.  This  makes  a  total  of  154  dollars  for  each  man, 
woman,  and  cliilJ,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  As  not 
over  one  person  in  six  is  a  labourer  or  creator  of  wealth, 
it  follows  that  each  actual  producer  is  saddled  with  a 
debt  of  1,000  dollars,  upon  which  he  mast  pay  interest 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  prospect  is  not  a  pleasant 
one  for  the  labouring  classes. — Sew  York  World. 
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THE   DP.ILLINO   MACHINE   IN   USE   IN   THE   MONT   CENIS   TUNNEL. 


Diamond  Drilling  Machine, 

EilPLOYED  IN  EXCAVATING  THE  MONT  CENIS 
TUNNEL. 

The  simplest  metliod  of  di'illing  rocks  consists  in 
employing  a  bar  of  iron  as  the  boring  tool. 
Every  time  a  blow  is  struck  on  the  end  of  this 
tool  care  is  taken  to  turn  it  partly  round,  and  to 
withdraw  the  fragments  from  the  hole  made  as 
frequently  as  possible.  This  process  is  a  veiy 
slow  one.  The  depth  of  a  hole  made  during  a 
day  with  a  bar  wUl  vary  from  13  to  32  inches, 
according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rock. 

M.  Leschot  has  conceived  the  idea  of  substi- 
tuting for  the  ordinary  ii-on  bars,  for  boring  hard 
rooks,  rotary  tools  acting  like  an  annular  conical 
head,  in  wliich  the  steel  teeth  are  replaced  by 
diamonds. 

The  apparatus  consists  principally  of  an  iron 
tube,  at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  steel  ring",  in 
which  black  diamonds  ai-e  set,  projecting  from 
the  surface  —  some  within,  some  without,  and 
others  a  little  in  advance  of  the  front  edge.  A 
rotary  motion  is  given  to  this  tube,  with  a  greater 
or  lesser  pressure  against  the  rock,  which  is 
broken  up  and  bored  wherever  the  diamonds 
touch  it.  An  india-rubber  pipe,  or  even  the  iron 
tube  containing  the  perforator,  cames  a  stream 


of  water  of  sufficient  force  to  wash  away  the  frag- 
ments of  rock  which  remain  in  the  interior  of  the 
tube,  as  witnesses  that  they  are  easily  removed. 

With  Leschot's  borer,  a  hole  of  2-lOths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  and  nearly  Z\  in.  in  depth,  can 
be  made  in  a  hard  rock  in  the  space  of  an  hour. 
It  is  employed  in  the  Mont  Cenis  Tunnel,  and 
other  similar  works. 

The  cost  of  this  tool  is  not,  as  might  be  supposed, 
any  obstacle  to  its  employment,  for  the  only  use 
that  has  hitherto  been  made  of  the  opaque  black 
diamond  is,  in  a  state  of  powder,  to  polish  trans- 
parent diamonds.  It  is  very  little  worn  in  boring 
rocks.  'When  no  longer  available  for  that  pm-- 
pose,  it  is  withdi-awn  from  the  steel  ring  in  which 
it  is  set,  and  may  be  sold  at  a  slight  reduction  on 
its  original  cost,  proportionate  to  the  reduction 
in  weight.  A  steel  ring  mounted  with  black 
diamonds,*  which  will  serve  to  make  holes  of 
It  in.  in  diameter,  costs  from  foiu'  to  five  pounds. 

The  Leschot  borer  is  now  being  employed  in 
boring  into  a  talcose  rock  of  extreme  hardness  in 
the  tunnel  at  Port  Vendi-es,  in  the  south  of 
Franco.  Before  employing  this  tool,  two  miners 
could,  with  much  difficulty,  only  make  a  hole  of 
IJ  in.  in  depth  in  two  hom-s  and  a  half;  the 
same  woi-k  is  performed  by  the  diamond  borer  in 
twenty-one  minutes.  A  dozen  such  holes,  aa-e 
made  in  a  day.     The  expenditure  of  water  is  less 


than  six  pints  per  second,  the  fall*  about  100  ft. 
The  water  motor  is  the  invention  of  M.  Perret, 
civil  engineer;  it  is  very  simple  in  construction, 
and  has  replaced  steam  and  compressed  air  as  a 
motive  power  in  this  work. 


The  Textile  Manufactures  of 
England. 

by  william  eossitee,  fellow  off  the  woekino 
men's  college. 

I.— INTEODUCTION. 
In  the  preface  to  his  history.  Stow  remarks  that 
every  iive  hundi-ed  years  a  great  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  English  nation.  In  saying 
this.  Stow  was  not  twisting  facts  to  suit  any 
pretty  theory  of  his  omi ;  nor  making  too  much 
of  small  changes  because  they  happened  near 
particular  times.  The  changes  of  which  he 
speaks  were  the  cardinal  ones  of  oiu-  history. 
The  beginning  of  the  history  of  England  is  co- 
incident with  the  beginning  of  the  history  of 
Clu-istianity ;  for  then  its  exact  locality  was  fii'st 
made  known  to  the  world,  and  it  was  brought 
into  the  general  current  of  history. 

Five  hxmdred  years  afterwards  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants were  driven  from  their  homes,  the  rude 
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ancestors  of  the  present  generation  of  Englishmen 
taking  possession  of  the  land,  and  making  it 
their  own. 

After  another  five  centuries  came  another  race 
of  conquerors,  crushing  for  a  time  their  Saxon 
brethi-en,  but  eventually  uniting  with  them  to 
form  one  people,  in  whom  the  rude  strength  and 
vigour  of  the  Saxon,  polished  by  the  vivacity  and 
grace  of  the  Norman,  should  form  the  groundwork 
of  tho  national  spii-it. 

Another  period,  and  Saxon  and  Norman,  now 
altko  Englishmen,  with  a  common  language  and 
common  "national  feeling,  achieve  for  themselves 
a  national  faith.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the 
history  of  England,  as  the  history  of  a  fuU-grown 
nation,  t.akiug  its  part  in  the  world's  work,  fairly 
commences. 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  when  the  Koman 
ruled  the  land,  it  was  fitted  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  a  civilised  people :  then  roads  were 
made,  houses  buUt,  agriculture  extended  farther 
in  than  the  coast,  and  mining  first  became  a  little 
worthy  the  name. 

In  "the  next,  the  Saxon  period,  our  ancestors, 
who  came  as  pirates,  remained  to  become  settled 
inhabitants  of  a  land  they  called  their  own.  They 
were  preparing  to  become  a  nation  worthy  of  a 
history,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  English 
language  and  the  English  nation. 

In  the  third  period  the  Norman  came,  receiving 
strength  where  he  gave  grace  and  polish.  Now 
was  built,  on  the  Saxon  foundation,  the  nation 
which,  at  the  close  of  this  period,  took  that  place 
amongst  the  nations  of  the  world  which  less  than 
lialf  another  five  hundred  years  Bufficed  to  make 
so  glorious. 

if  the  English  peeple  have  thus  a  character  of 
then-  own,  so.  also,  has  their  country.  The 
history  of  English  manufactures  and  commerce  is 
the  history  of  a  land  and  of  a  people  worthy  of  each 
other — a  land  of  boundless  riches  and  fertility, 
worked  and  tilled  by  a  people  of  steady  energy 
and  unwavering  perseverance.  The  story  how 
England  has  risen  to  her  present  greatness  as  a 
inanufaetm-ing  and  a  commercial  nation,  long  and 
varied  as  it  is,  is  but  the  repetition  of  the  same 
theme — the  overcoming  of  obstacles  by  steady  and 
long-continued  exertions. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  story,  we  sell  the  wool 
oft'  oiir  sheep's  back  to  foreign  weavers,  and  then 
buy  it  back  again,  giving  them  oui'  corn  and  tin 
for  weaving  it ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  story, 
we  not  only  use  up  oiu-  own  wool,  and  buy 
more  of  other  nations,  but  we  buy,  in  addition, 
four-fifths  of  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  the  whole 
world,  and  by  means  of  machinery,  imequallod  for 
extfent  and  power,  make  it  into  clotliiug  for  every 
nation  on  earth. 

The  chief  textile  manufactures  of  England  are 
those  of  wool,  of  silk,  and  of  cotton.  The  first  is 
by  far  the  oldest,  the  last  by  far  the  greatest. 
The  first  dates  back  even  before  the  Eoman  time, 
the  last  scarce  200  years.  The  great  steps  of  these 
manufactiu-es  are  the  following  : — 

"WOOLLEN. 
Dates  back  to  before  the  Koman  conquest. 

A.D. 

1100. — Settlement  of  a  body  of  neiiii.sh  weavers  in 
England.  . 

1322.— The  tirist  mill  in  SLinchester. 

1.3.S1. — Edward  III.  invites  a  second  body  of  i'lemisli 
woavers. 

1337. — Prohibition  of  foreign-made  clotli. 

1614. — Invention  of  West  of  England  mixtm'e  clotli. 

1650. — Export  of  raw  wool  pi'ohi'oited. 

1668. — The  finest  wool  still  made  by  foreigners. 

1780. — About   this    time    machinery  first    applied   to 
woollen  manufacture. 
SILK. 

1363. — First  mention  of  silk,  in  an  Act  of  Parliament. 

1585. — A  great  number  of  silk  weavers  settle  in  England, 
on  Antwerp  being  iilundered  by  the  Spaniards. 

1595.— Stocking-frame  invented. 

1685.— ^reat  numbers  of  French  weavers  settle  in  Eng- 
land, chiefly  Protestants  exiled  from  France 
by  Louis  XIV. 

1719. — First  sUk  mill  in  England. 

1765. — Foi-cign  silk  prohibited  from  entering  England. 

1826. — Importation  of  foreign  silk  allowed,  upon  pay- 
ment of  heavy  duties. 
COTTON. 

1641. — Cotton  first  mentioned  as  being  spun  in  England. 

1767. — Invention  of  the  spinning-jenny. 

1769. — Invention  of  the  spinning-frame. 

1773. — Goods  first  made  eutifely  of  cotton. 

1775.— Invention  of  the  mule-jenny  spinning-machine. 

1787. — Invention  of  the  power-loom  for  weaving. 

1791. — Fhst  importation  of  American  cotton. 


These,  the  cai'dinal  events  of  each  manufacture, 
show  the  difficulties  that  our  ancestors  had  to 
overcome — how  they  required  foreign  teachers,  and 
thought  they  rcquh-ed  protective  prohibitions ; 
also  how,  by  hard  work,  they  did  overcome  all  their 
difiiculties,  and  when  they  had  learnt  to  spin  and 
weave  well  themselves,  made  ii'on  spinners  and 
weavers,  which  should  do  these  things  even  quicker 
and  better  stUl. 

The  Britons  spun  wool,  as  they  mined  for  tin 
and  copper,  in  a  manner  as  rude  as  it  was  limited. 
Under  the  Romans  they  did  both  better.  The 
Saxons  did  them  fu-st  worse,  then  better  than  the 
Britons.  The  Norman  kings  encouraged  the 
spinners  and  weavers  as  well  as  they  knew  how. 
In  1100  a  great  number  of  Fleniisli  weavers, 
washed  out  of  theii'  home  by  an  inimdation,  came 
to  England  for  a  now  home.  They  could  fight 
as  well  as  weave,  were  strong  as  dexterous,  and  | 
Henry  I.  placed  them  at  Carlisle,  where  tliey 
might  spin,  and  weave,  and  fight  the  Scotch ; 
afterwards  they  were  removed  to  the  west,  about 
Gloucester,  as  an  advanced  guard  against  the 
Welsh  mai-auders. 

In  1331  Edward  III.,  who  had  married  a  Plemisli 
princess,  invited  over  a  fresh  body  of  weavers, 
whom  he  settled  at  York  and  other  northern 
towns — where  then-  descendants  are  now — en- 
couraging them  in  every  way  he  could  both  by 
bounties  and  proliibitions  of  other  goods.  The 
manufactui'e  increased  in  cxuantity  and  improved 
in  quality,  but  for  the  next  three  hundred  years 
the  best  cloth  was  stOl  made  abroad.  In  IGlt 
the  method  of  mixing  two  qualities  of  wool  was 
fii-st  tried  in  Gloucestershire,  whence  it  derived 
the  name  of  West  of  England  mixture.  This  was 
a  decided  improvement;  but  it  was  not  until 
machinery  was  applied  to  both  spinning  and 
weaving  wool  that  the  manufactui-e  became  at 
all  equal  to  foreign  work. 

The  sUh  manufacture,  unlike  the  wool,  is  of 
foreign  origin,  having  been  first  introduced  into 
Enghind  about  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  e.T-rliest  mention  of  it  known  is  found  in  an 
.'Vet  of  Parliament  of  1363.  In  l.')S5  the  town  of 
Antwerp,  then  the  great  emporium  of  European 
commerce,  was  besieged  and  plundered  by  the 
Spanish  troops.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants 
left  it,  and  a  hu-ge  body  of  the  sUk -weavers  came 
over  to  England ;  and  in  1G85,  exactly  a  centm-y 
afterwards,  a  still  greater  nrmiber  of  weavers, 
chiefly  Protestants,  came  ovor  from  France,  upon 
Louis  XIV.  revoking  the  Edict  of  Nanfeas,  by 
which  he  had  previously  granted  toleration  to  his 
Protestant  subjects.  Both  these  immigrations, 
but  especially  the  latter,  did  very  much  to  im- 
prove the  silic  manufactures  of  England.  Fi-om 
this  time  untU.  1826  silk  woven  abroad  was  pro- 
hibited from  entering  England,  and  the  mann- 
factm-e  suffered  the  usual  fate  of  protected  trades — 
making  but  little  progress  untU  these  prohibitions 
were  removed.  The  chief  improvements  of  the 
silk  manufacture  have  been  made  of  recent  years, 
since  it  has  felt  the  good  of  free  intercourse  with 
other  nations. 

The  cotton  trade,  the  most  gigantic,  is,  also, 
the  youngest.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  tho 
seventeenth  century  that  cotton  was  at  aU  known 
in  England.  It  was  then  brought  in  very  smaU 
quantities  from  Cyprus.  The  manufaetm-e  made 
but  little  progress,  comparatively,  untU  the  inven- 
tion of  the  spianing-jenny,  in  1767,  increased  the 
quantity,  and  that  of  the  spinning-frame,  in  1769, 
improved  the  quality,  that  could  be  spun.  In 
1773,  owing  to  these  improvements,  goods  were  for 
the  first  time  made  entirely  of  cotton,  instead  of 
mixed  cotton  and  linen.  The  invention  of  the 
mule-jenny  spinning-machine,  in  1775,  made  a  stUl 
f  m-ther  improvement  in  both  quantity  and  quality, 
combining  in  itself  the  advantages  of  both  the 
preceding" inventions.  More  cotton  was  now  spun 
than  could  be  woven :  attention  was  thus  directed 
to  improving  the  existing  weaving  machinery, 
and  in  1787  the  power-loom  placed  the  weaving 
power  on  a  level  with  the  spinning.  In  1791  the 
fii-st  cargo  of  American  cotton  was  received,  and 
good  raw  material  was  now  as  plentiful  as  the 
power  to  use  it. 

From  this  date  the  cotton  trade  has  steadily 
increased  with  a  rapidity  quite  sm-prising,  untU 
the  reasons  for  it  are  considered.  The  manufac- 
tm'e  has  all  the  elements  of  success.  An  abundant 
supply  of  easUy-worked  raw  material,  unequalled 
power  in  working  it,  and  a  manufactiu-ed  article 
eminently  suitable  for  cheap  and  comfortable  cloth- 
ing and  'for  a  thousand  other  purposes,  in  gi-eat 
demand  in  every  civUised  country,  are  ample  data 


to  accoimt  for  even  the  stupendous  magnitude  of 
om'  cotton  manufacture. 

All  the  great  inventions,  the  enormous  capitals, 
and  gigantic  factories  upon  which  the  manufactm-- 
ing  prosperity  is  founded,  are  things  of  tho  last 
hundi'ed  years  ;  but  for  the  causes  of  which  these 
are  but  the  results,  we  must  trace  back  the  story 
both  of  England's  people,  and  of  England  itself. 
We  must  go  back  even  to  the  times  when  tho 
land  had  no  human  inhabitants. 

In  the  far-oif  times,  when  a  few  fishes  and  a 
reptUe  or  two  formed  the  highest  order  of  life 
upon  the  earth,  the  trees  that  in  their  present 
form  work  om*  gigantic  systems  of  machinery, 
and  enable  oiu-  raUways  and  steam-sliips  to  do 
then-  work,  were  seen  sijreatling  their  giant 
bough.s  to  the  light  of  heaven.  We  spin  and 
weave  our  wool  and  cotton,  and  om-  ships  carry 
us  far-  over  the  ocean,  by  bm-ning  the  coal  which 
gi'ew  as  trees  upon  this  fair  island  ages  before 
Cajsar  and  his  legions  trod  its  shore. 


Poems.     By  Matthias  Barr* 

The  social  and  intellectual  progress  of  the 
industrial  classes  is  abundantly  typified  by  the 
general  character  of  the  poetry  produced  by  such 
men  as  Ebenezer  Elliott,  Gerald  Massey,  Samuel 
Bamford,  Jolrn  Clare,  and  the  crowd  of  other 
chUdren  of  toU  who  have  glorified  labour  with 
the  bright  crown  of  song.  We  no  longer  pictiu'o 
te  om'selves  the  poet  as  a  poor  and  miserable 
author,  pining  in  a  Grub  Street  attic,  or  passing 
his  days  in  the  Marshalsea  prison.  No,  nothing 
of  this.  Our  modern  peet  is,  in  many  cases,  one 
of  those  sturdy-minded  and  thoughtful  artisans 
who,  instead  of  fretting  themselves  because  the 
path  of  life  is  not  always  strei^-n  with  roses, 
boldly  take  things  as  they  are,  And  sensibly 
determine  to  make  the  best  of  them.  Such  a 
man  is  Matthias  Ban-.  True,  he  does  not  teU  us 
he  is  a  working  man,  but  the  fact  is  revealed  in 
every  page  of  his  little  volume.  None  but  a 
working  man  coiUd  have  sung  as  Matthias  Barr 
has  done  of  working-class  life.  He  is  a  reader, 
too,  or  he  would  not  have  told  ras  of  his  lovo  for 
books ;  how  they  "  come  with  the  sunshine  of  lovo 
in  their  looks  to  gladden  and  brighten"  him  after 
the  toUs  of  the  day.  Like  Gerald  Massey,  the 
intensity  of  his  sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of 
the  poor  has  led  him  into  an  occasional  bitterness 
of  expression;  but  the  cloud  soon  passes  away, 
and  we  find  the  poet  singing — as  the  true  working 
man  poet  loves  to  sing — of  his  household  joys  and 
happiness.  He  loves  the  little  ones — what  true 
poet  does  not  ? — and  to  one  tiny  darling,  who  pos- 
sesses the  sUver  key  of  his  heart,  he  thus  sings : — 

LITTLE   THINGS. 
Little  eyes,  little  eyes. 

Twinkling,  .star-like,  on  tlie  sea 
Of  all  our  troubles,  all  our  sadness, 

Heaven -bora  lights  are  ye. 

Little  feet,  little  feet, 

Falling  on  our  humble  floor. 
Bringing  faith,  and  hope,  and  gladness, 

Wliore  doubt  w.as  before. 

Little  hands,  little  hautis, 

Softly,  meekly,  clasped  in  prayer ; 

Pleading  at  the  gates  of  heaven 
For  the  loved  ones  there. 

Little  heai-t,  little  heart. 

Beating  out  the  golden  hours. 
Coining  all  that  life  hath  given 

Into  buds  and  flowers. 

Little  thoughts,  little  thoughts. 

Working  m  that  Utile  brain ; 
Itestless,  endless  thoughts  a-sowing ; 

Seeds  for  joy  or  pain. 

How  I  love  ye  !  how  I  love  ye  ! 

Tongue  can  never  tell  how  much  ! 
Life  is  doubly  worth  the  knowing, 

When  Ave  live  for  such. 

But  Matthias  Barr  is  not  so  selfish  in  his 
domestic  felicity  as  to  forget  his  duty  to  his 
fellow-toUers,  who  ofttimes  need  so  sadly  a  word 
of  kindly  cheer  as  they  press  forward  in  the  fierce 
.and  unceasing  battle  of  life.  For  them  he  has 
honest  and  glowing  songs  of  hope  and  cheer, 
such  as  the  following  :r- 
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GIVE   ME   TOUE   HAIH). 
Come,  give  me  your  hand,  sir,  my  friend  and  my  brother. 

If  honest,  why,  sure,  that's  enough ; 
One  hand,  if  it's  true,  is  as  good  as  another, 

No  matter  how  brawny  or  rough. 

Tho'  it  toil  for  a  living  at  hedges  or  ditches, 

Or  make  for  its  o\™er  a  name. 
Or  fold  in  its  grasp  all  the  dainties  of  riches. 

If  honest,  I  love  it  the  same. 

Not  less  in  the  sight  of  his  Heavenly  Maker 

Is  he  who  must  toil  for  his  bread ; 
Not  more  in  the  sight  of  the  mute  undertaker 

Is  majesty,  shrouded  and  dead. 

Let  none  of  us  jeeringly  scoff  at  his  neighbour, 

Or  mock  at  his  lowly  birth. 
We  are  all  of  us  God's  ;  let  us  earnestly  labour 

To  better  this  suffering  earth. 

■With  this,  we  take  our  leave  of  Matthias  Barr, 
trusting  that  he  may  live  to  produce  many  more 
such  volumes  as  that  which  ehcited  our  fiillest 
meed  of  approbation. 


The  Loudon  Association  of 
Foremen   Engineers. 

We  have  pleasure  in  placing  before  our  readers  some 
details  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  present  position  of 
this  society.  Like  many  other  institutions  now  in 
flourishing  and  useful  existence,  the  Association  of 
Foremen  Engineers  owes  its  creation  and  establish- 
ment to  the  active  minds  and  energetic  labours  of  a 
few  men. 

On  ceitain  evenings  of  each  week,  diu-ing  the  winter 
of  1851-2,  a  laiot  of  about  half-a-dozen  intelligent- 
looking  men  might  have  been  seen  occupying  a  "  box  " 
in  the  public  room  of  a  coflce-house  iu  the  bustling 
locality  of  Clerkenwell,  and  they  were  generally  engaged 
in  earnest  conversation.  They  met  by  appointment, 
and  the  subject  which  occupied  their  attention  was 
a  suggestion  made  by  one  of  their  number — ilr. 
George  Sheaves — for  the  formation  of  a  Benevolent  and 
Scientific  institution,  to  promote  the  material  and 
moral  interests  of  the  class  to  which  they  all  belonged — 
that  of  foremen  engineers.  It  was  felt  rather  acutely 
that  that  class  was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  an 
isolated  and,  therefore,  unsatisfactory  position.  In  the 
factory  they  occupied  an  intermediate  place,  and  were 
required  to  be  on  a  friendly  footing  both  with  masters 
and  men,  without  favouring  either  undulj'.  Out  of 
the  factory  they  found  it  inexpedient,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  hold  free  communion  with  either  their  supe- 
riors or  subordinates,  whilst  they  had  no  bond  of 
imion  or  tie  of  friendship  among  themselves  :  hence 
the  inconvenience  and  awkwardness  of  their  own  social 
condition. 

Foremen  engineers,  however,  are  trained  to  meet  and, 
if  possible,  to  overcome  difiiculties,  moral  as  well  as  prac- 
tical. Exertion  and  self-reliance,  humanly  speaking, 
are  their  inheritance — bequeathed  by  earlier  engineers 
who  have  achieved  peaceful  triiunphs,  and  left  deep  "foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time  " — and  in  the  workshop  they 
find  ample  opportuuities  for  the  employment  of  their 
share  of  the  property.  The  primary  difficulty  which  had 
to.be  encountered  at  the  Clerkenwell  meetings  was  less 
mechanical  than  moral.  It  was  no  less  than  the  hos- 
tility of  employers  to  the  realisation  of  their  project, 
and  this  important  point  was  the  subject  of  many  an 
evening's  anxious  deliberation  in  the  coffee-room  box. 
The  foremen  had  determined  by  resolution  that  an 
association  should  be  formed.  They  named  a  chaii-man 
and  a  secretary,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  frame  a  code 
of  rules  for  the  government  of  the  embryo  society.  The 
problem  next  to  be  solved  was,  how  to  avoid  offence  to 
the  heads  of  engineering  firms,  and  yet  to  advance  their 
own  order  morally  and  intellectually  by  association,  and 
this  was  by  no  means  a  question  easy  of  solution.  The 
very  idea  of  a  combination  among  any  class  of  employes 
was  at  that  period — when  stijkes  were  rife,  and  disas- 
trous in  their  effects — simp^  hateful  to  employers.  In 
their  eyes  the  really  innocent  meetings  of  the  foremen 
assumed  an  alarming  aspect,  and  in  some  instances  dis- 
missal was  threatened  as  the  punishment  of  those  who 
attended  them. 

Conscious  of  the  injustice  of  the  masters'  suspicions, 
and  certain  that  as  they  v.ere  unjust  they  would  be 
shortlived,  the  founders  of  the  association  persevered  in 
their  work.  By  the  mouth  of  March,  1852,  they  com- 
pleted a  draft  copy  of  rules  for  the  management  of  the 
association,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  rules  were 
printed  and  circulated.  The  enactments  were  of  a 
nature  to  disann  opposition,  for  they  were  entirely  of  a 
benevolent  and  scientific  character.  Employers  were  by 
one  of  the  regulations  invited  to  become  honorary  mem- 
bers, with  the  privilege  of  attending  every  meetiog,  and 
the  discussion  of  tlie  politir-.s  of  trade  was  expressly  and 
authoritatively  forbidden  under  any  and  all  circum- 
stances. Interference  in  questions  relating  to  arrange- 
ments between  master  and  servant  was  interdicted  on 
pain  of  expulsion ;  and,  in  shoit,  every  possible  giovmd 


of  apprehension  on  the  part  of  employers  was  completely 
disposed  of — as  it  was  imagined. 

The  association  was  now  fairly  launched,  and  the 
coflee-house  frequentei-s  were  no  longer  to  be  met  at  the 
accustomed  spot.  We  give  their  names,  as  a  necessary 
and  just  accompaniment  to  this  slight  historical  resume 
of  their  persistent  and  successfid  labours.  They  were — 
George  Sheaves,  Thomas  Allison,  John  Briggs,  John 
Ellis,  James  Hosken,  W.  Boss,  J.  Marrow,  George  Til- 
lot,  and  William  Keyte. 

Advancing  now  to  a  later  period  in  the  annals  of  the 
society^the  year  1859 — and  we  fmd  that  not  much  im- 
pi'ovement  in  a  numerical  sense  had  then  been  made. 
The  number  of  ordinary  members  was  twenty-two,  and 
scarcely  a  single  engineering  employer  had  enlisted  in 
its  ranks.  Its  meetings  were  nevertheless  held,  as  they 
are  now,  on  the  evening  of  the  first  Saturday  in  each 
month,  and  those  who  attended  them  speak  highly  of 
the  practical  discussions  which  then  took  place.  Papers, 
too,  were  occasionally  read,  and  the  association  had 
taken  something  like  a  firm  standiug  among  its  scientific 
fellows  in  the  metropolis.  It  had  not  outlived  as  yet 
the  fears  of  master  engineers,  but  it  had  its  own  innate 
vitality  ;  its  rules  had  worked  well,  and  it  reckoned  in 
its  ranks  representatives  of  some  of  the  principal  London 
firms. 

At  this  juncture  its  first  chairman,  Mr.  Sheaves,  and 
who  had  held  that  post  hitherto,  died — to  the  intense 
regret  of  the  associated  foremen.  In  February  of  the 
same  year  (1859),  Mr.  Joseph  Xewton,  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Mint,  was  unanimously  elected  as  chairman.  This  gen- 
tleman, who  had  for  some  years  prerionsly  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  association,  now 
redoubled  his  exertions,  and  devoted  himself,  in  the  first 
Instance,  to  the  dispersion  of  those  clouds  of  not  im- 
natural  prejudice  which  had  obscured  the  vision  of 
employers.  Personally  he  invited  them  to  attend  t'ae 
monthly  gatherings  ;  he  caused  reports  of  the  meetings 
to  appear  in  the  scientific  press  ;  superintended  a  re- 
vision of  the  original  rules ;  and,  in  short,  may  be 
said  to  have  infused  new  life  into  the  institution.  The 
consequences  soon  became  apparent :  employers  came  in, 
foremen  who  had  timidly  held  aloof  followed  their 
e.xample  ;  the  "Transactions"  increased  in  interest, 
gained  a  wider  range  of  readers,  and  the  harbour 
of  prosperity  was  more  nearly  approached  than 
it  had  ever  been  before.  Larger  rooms  were  taken, 
and,  at  length,  a  well-known  employer,  Mr.  Henry 
Grissell,  consented  to  preside  at  an  anniversary  festival 
of  the  society,  held  at  Radley's  Hotel,  in  1361.  Mr. 
Grissell,  on  this  occasion,  was  supported  by  other  gentle- 
men of  eminence  in  the  engineering  world,  and  the 
turning-point  between  the  struggle  for  and  the  achieve- 
ment of  success  was  passed.  Last  year,  Mr.  .John 
Penn,  C.E.,  occupied  the  chair  at  the  annual  dinner, 
and  250  members  and  friends  of  the  society  supported 
him.  On  Saturday  next,  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  John  K. 
Ravenhill,  C.E.,  will  succeed  Mr.  Penn,  and  there  can  be 
no  donbt  that,  in  the  future,  the  annivei'saries  wiU  be 
furnished  with  chairmen  of  nearly  equal  eminence. 

The  number  of  members  at  present  connected  with 
the  London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers  is  145  ; 
the  amount  of  money  in  hand  for  meeting  current  ex- 
penditure is  £43S  ;  and  the  master  engineers  of  London 
have  subscribed  no  less  than  £600  as  a  Superannuation 
fund  for  aged  and  necessitous  foremen,  being  members  of 
the  society.  This  may  be  surely  termed  a  satisfactory 
state  of  things,  as  it  is  a  legitimate  reward  for  exertions 
which  have  from  the  first  had  but  one  object — that  of 
Tendering  service  both  to  foremen  engineers  and  their 
masters.  It  only  remains  to  summarise,  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  readers  of  the  Workisg  ilA>" — many  of 
whom  we  have  reason  to  know  are  engineers — the  rules 
of  the  association  to  which  we  have  at  some  length 
referred. 

The  qualification  for  ordinary  membership  is  that  of 
having  held  the  post  of  principal  foreman  or  principal 
drauglitsman  in  any  branch  of  tlie  engineering  trade  for 
two  years  previous  to  candidature.  The  amount  of 
subscription  after  election  is  nine  shillings  per  quarter, 
aud  there  is  an  entrance  fee  of  one  guinea.  The  ad- 
vantages are  those  of  attending  all  meetings,  receiving 
one  guinea  per  week  for  sixteen  weeks,  if  so  long  un- 
employed, and  that  of  having  the  co-operation  of  aU 
members  in  obtaining  new  employment.  Honorary 
members  are  admitted  on  payment  of  five  guineas  in  one 
sum,  or  of  one  guinea  per  annum.  Engineering  em- 
ployers are  especially  eligible  for  this  class,  but  other 
gentlemen  are  admissible,  and  among  those  at  present 
so  attached  are  the  editors  of  nearly  aU  the  scientific 
publications  in  London. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting,  held  on  the  6th  of 
January,  Jlr.  Joseph  Newton  was,  for  the  eighth  time, 
re-elected  ^to  the  ofiice  of  president  of  the  society, 
although  he  made  a  strong  effort  to  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  office.  Mr.  David  Walker  (of  Messrs. 
Maudslay,  Sons,  and  Field's)  is  the  efficient  secretary. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude  this  sketch  in  the 
words  of  the  preface  to  the  society's  rules  : — "  The  asso- 
ciation has  no  secrets,  but  courts  complete  publicity. 
.  .  .  It  essays  to  assist  its  members  in  faithfully 
and  credita'oly  filling  the  important  posts  confided  to 
them,  to  relieve  them  when  under  the  pressure  of  inci- 
dental difficulties,  and  to  afford  assistance  to  their  rela- 
tives when  death  comes  and  makes  their  homes  deso- 


late." With  such  benevolent  aims  and  objects  before 
it,  we  can  but  wish  the  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers 
God  speed. 


THE  COAL  TEADE  OP  PITTSBURGH. 
We  find,  in  the  America  Reporler,  some  interesting 
particulars  respecting  the  development  of  the  coal  trade 
at  Pittsburgh,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania.  Wliat  with 
coal  and  petroleum,  the  Quaker  State  possesses  enor- 
mous mineral  wealth. 

The  extent  of  the  bituminous  coal-field  by  which 
Pittsburgh  is  suiTOunded  is  15,000  square  miles,  equal 
to  8,600,000  acres^  The  amount  of  coal  contained  iu 
that  area  it  is  diflicult  to  estimate,  from  want  of  reliable 
information  of  the  number  and  size  of  the  veins  of  coal 
to  be  found  at  the  same  depth  below  the  surface, 
reached  in  English  and  French  mines.  The  copper 
seam,  r.ating  it  at  an  average  of  eight  feet  in  thickness, 
is  estimated  to  contaia  1,497,464,000,000  bushels,  or 
53,516,430,000  tons  of  coals,  which,  at  two  dollai-s  per 
ton,  or  a  little  over  seven  cents  per  bushel,  would  be 
worth  107,032,860,000  dollars. 

The  foUowiug  furnishes  an  exhibit  of  the  whole  coal 
trade  of  Pittsburgh  : — 

Number  of  Collieries .        .        •        .        •  100 

Hands  employed 6,423 

Number  of  Cars 21,254 

Value  of  Coal  Lands  (dollars)  .  .  .  7,519,708 
Value  of  Houses  (dollars)  •  .  .  .  1,267,000 
Value  of  Improvements  other  than  Houses 

(doUars) 1,344,-300 

Value  of  Cars,  Tools,  kc.  (dollai-s)  .  .  354,604 
Value  of  Live  Stock  (dollars)  .  .  .  208,175 
Population  of  the  Collieries        .         .         .  30,060 

Coal  mined  in  1S64  (bushels)  .  .  .  48,462,966 
Of  which  was  consumed  in  Pittsburgh  (bush)  18,921,399 
Of  which  was  exported  by  Ohio  Eiver  (bush)  29,541,507 

In  the  number  above  given  of  collieries  and  hand-^ 
employed,  several  small  mines  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  city  are  not  included. 


Things  Talked  Aboiit. 

It  is  somewhat  curious  to  find  two  men  of  high  cha- 
racter, generous  impulses,  and  large  experience  aiTiving 
at  directly  opposite  conclusions  on  a  matter  of  fact 
which  each  has  investigated,  and  which  is  directly  con- 
nected with  a  cause  of  which  each  is  a  time-honoured 
and  able  champion  ;  yet  such  is  the  case  with  the  Earl 
of  Shaftesbury  and  the  Kev.  Lord  Sidney  Godolphiu 
Osborne — the  famous  "S.  G.  0."  of  the  Tum.t.  Th.- 
case  of  John  Cross,  the  Dorsetshire  peasant,  attracted, 
as  is  well  known,  great  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 
Dorsetshire  labourer  generally,  which,  for  yeai-s  past, 
has  been  proverbially  wretched.  The  Earl  of  Shaflcs 
bury,  the  lord-lieutenant  nf  the  county,  denies  that  thi- 
laboiu-er  is  anything  like  so  miserably  paid,  fed,  and 
housed  as  is  popularly  believed ;  and  asserts,  as  a  mattei- 
within  his  own  knowledge,  and  sustained  by  the  evi- 
dence of  extensive  personal  inquiries,  that  he  is  really 
iu  a  better  condition  than  the  labourer  in  many  other 
counties,  and  even  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. "  S.  G.  0."  maintains  the  contrary.  He  also 
has  been  among  the  Dorsetshire  peasantry,  has  seen  and 
heard  for  himself,  aud  emphatically  denies  the  earl's 
assertions,  which  have,  he  says,  "  astounded  him.'' 
We  shall  know  something  more  of  the  subject  before 
long.  Perhaps  some  of  the  "bold  peasantry,  their 
country's  pride,"  wiU  be  able  to  relate  their  own 
history. 

The  prosperity  of  a  country  is  generally  indicated  by 
the  marriage  rate.  According  to  that  test,  we  ought  to 
be  doing  well ;  for  the  quarterly  return  of  the  Registrar- 
General  tells  us  that  ta  the  thi-ee  months  ending  Sep- 
tember, 1865,  weddings  were  more  rife  than  they  were 
in  the  previous  summer,  or  in  the  summer  of  any  year 
since  registration  began.  This  implies  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  prosperous  in  Yorkshire,  tli.- 
wooUen  trade  of  which  had  greatly  increased,,  owing  to 
the  rise  in  the  price  of  cotton.  In  London,  there  were 
a  thousand  more  marriages  than  in  the  preceding  quarter. 
There  is  another  aspect  in  which  this  fact  may  be 
viewed.  Not  only  does  an  increase  of  marriages  show- 
advanced  prosperity,  but  also  a  probable  increase  ol 
morality  and  happiness. 

If  the  demand  for  some  of  our  textile  fabrics  is  ad- 
vancing, and  Yorkshire,  for  example,  still  maintains  its 
high  reputation,  it  is  rather  discouraging  to  hear  that 
iu  other  and  most  important  branches  of  industry  Eng- 
land is  not  holding  her  own.  Yet,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Vice- 
President,  Mr.  J.  S.  Wright,  did  not  hesitate  to  say — 
"He  believed  at  the  present  moment  in  Birmingham, 
which  used  annually  a  million  pounds  sterling  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  1,000  tons  of  copper,  giving  half  a  mil- 
lion sterling,  and  had  nearly  400,000  inhabitants  de- 
pendent for  support  upon  the  superior  metals,  the  numbei- 
of  persons  engaged  in  those  trades  who  studied  chemistri- 
with  a  view  to  making  themselves  better  manufacturers 
in  metals  did  not  exceed  ten,  nor  had  it  exceeded  that 
number  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  centiuy.  In  this  matter  it 
was  necessary  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  if  they  would  main- 
tain their  position."  We  think  so  too.  Unless  they  do, 
French  and  German  manufacturers,  wh(J  know  how  to 
ally  science  with  art,  will  carry  off  the  honours.     Bir- 
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Biingham  workinen  who  would  lie  something  more  than 
mere  machines,  should  take  the  matter  to  heart,  and 
obtain  for  themselves,  by  self-culture  and  rese,arcli,  the 
Louours  of  successful  labour.  A  consequence  of  the 
want  of  proper  chemical  knowledge  was  mentioned  by 
the  same  speaker:— "It  was  true  at  the  present  time 
that  a  large  sum  of  money  was  wasted  annually— he  set 
it  down  at  £20,000 — by  the  metals  in  solution  which 
rolled  down  our  kenneis,  and  the  adds  used  in  the 
nianufactm-e."  "Waste"  is  every  day  becoming  a 
stranger  word  to  the  scientific  mind,  which  is  learning  to 
utilise  almost  every  product.  Birmingham  mauulac- 
turers  little  think  what  they  are  throwing  away. 

Sanitary  reformers  may  derive  a  valuable  illustration 
of  the  cost  of  dirt  from  Marseilles.  The  late  outbreak  of 
cholera  in  that  town — due,  beyond  all  question,  to  the 
wretched  condition  of  the  town  in  all  matters  pertaining 
to  sanitary  necessities— was  only  subdued  by  the  despe- 
rate expedient  of  lighting  euormous  fires  in  the  street, 
with  the  probability  of  setting  lire  to  the  houses.  As  it 
i.S  the  fires  so  damaged  the  pavement,  that  the  repairs 
will  cost  about  £'2,500.  A  correspondent  remarks, 
"  Had  that  sum  been  expended  in  sanitary  precautions 
before  the  cholera  broke  out,  many  persons  now  rotting 
in  their  coffins  might  have  still  been  walking  about  on 
the  uninjured  pavement." 

The  ellbrts  to  obtaiu  better  house  accommodation  for 
working  Londoners  are  progressing  unflaggingly.  There 
has  been  a  meeting  at  the  Jiletropolitan  Club,  at  which 
the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  II.  P.  (Commissioner  of 
Works  and  Buildings),  the  JIarquLs  of  Townsend,  Lord 
Ebury,  and  many  other  iutlueutial  persons  attended.  A 
scheme  was  submitted,  and  generally  approved,  for  tin- 
formation  of  a  conip.any,  with  a  capital  of  £100,000,  in 
£10  shares,  for  the  erection  of  dwellings  in  flats,  and 
also  sm.all  houses  in  the  suburbs.  The  management  i< 
to  be  in  the  hands  of  trustees  and  directors,  elected  by 
the  shareholders  ;  so  that  capitalists  and  working  men 
would  be  represented,  and  guarantee  obtained  for  proper 
linancial  management,  at  the  same  time  that  the  peculiar 
requirements  of  the  tenants  would  be  considered.  Some 
of  the  features  of  a  Imilding  society,  facilitating  the  pur- 
chase of  the  tenements  by  the  occupiers,  are  also  incor- 
porated in  the  plan,  which  appears  to  deserve  support. 
Only  in  some  such  manner,  we  are  convinced,  can  the 
great  problem  of  properly  housing  the  working  classes 
be  solved. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  .-it  Lambeth  for  the  purpose 
of  advocating  the  opening  of  the  national  collections  and 
iiuiseums  in  tl|e  evening.  The  danger  li'om  fire  has  been 
hitherto  the  great  objection ;  but  South  Kensington  is 
open,  and  safe— why  not  the  British  Museum  ?  Surely 
]noper  precautions  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  science  ? 
The  reading-room,  for  instance,  might  be  lighted  from 
tlie  exterior. 

Mr.  Alexander  Kay,  insurance  broker,  who  died  very 
recently,  has,  we  understand,  bequeathed  the  munificent 
sum  of  £10,000  for  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  a 
public  park  for  Kilmarnock,  and  also  £C,000  to  build 
•■md  endow  iu  the  same  town  two  public  schools  for 
working  men,  where  a  "good  plain  practical  education" 
will  be  given.  The  deceased  gentleman  was  born  in 
Kilmarnock. 

France  is  making  a  step  towards  realising  a  most 
desirable  object — a  universal  maritime  language.  The 
"Commercial  Code  of  Signals,"  just  issued  by  the 
Jlinister  of  Marine,  will  enable  English  and  French 
sailors  to  communicate  with  each  other.  Other  countries 
are  anxious  to  adopt  the  code ;  and  the  most  valuable 
results  may  ensue. 

The  military  store  labourers  are  asking  for  an  advance 
of  wages,  .and  Profe.ssor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  John 
Locke,  M.P.  for  Southwark,  have  undertaken  to  urge  the 
claim  on  the  Government. 

We  have  before  us  a  programme  of  the  Islington 
Youths'  Institute,  iu  the  Richmond  Road.  The  mem- 
bers are  between  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  nineteen,  and 
for  a  subscription  of  4d.  a  week,  or  4s.  for  the  term  of 
four  months,  they  enjoy  the  privilege  of  a  reading-room, 
lending  library,  educational  classes,  lectui-es,  and  other 
advantages.  Amusement  is  not  forgotten,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  plentifully  provided  for.  Examinations  are 
instituted,  and  prizes  given.  The  honorary  secretary, 
in  his  report,  shows  the  real  wants  of  bads,  many  of 
them  engaged  in  business,  with  little  of  the  influences 
of  home.  He  writes : — "  Their  pecubar  wants  are  even- 
ing recreation,  companionship,  an  entertaining  but 
healthy  literature,  useful  instruction,  and  a  strong 
guiding  influence  to  lead  them  onward  and  upward 
socially  and  morally.  Their  dangers  are,  the  long  even- 
ings cons^ueut  upon  early  closing,  the  unrestraint  they 
are  allowed  .at  home,  the  temptations  of  the  streets  and 
of  their  time  of  life,  and  a  little  money  at  the  bottom  of 
their  pockets."  The  larger  institutions  are  mostly  above 
the  me.an3  of  lads ;  besides  which,  they  feel  young  iu 
the  reading-room  and  classes.  The  Youths'  Institute 
appears  to  meet  the  case  almost  exactly. 

The  Mont  Cenis  Railway  will  e.\tend  from  St.  Michel, 
in  Savoy,  to  Susa,  in  Piedjnont,  a  distance  of  48  miles, 
and  wdl  overcome  the  elevation  at  that  point  of  the 
Alps  by  the  use  of  the  centre-rail  system,  the  prac- 
ticability of  which  was  first  proved  by  trials  on  the 
Cromford  and  High  Peak  Railway  two  years  ago. 
This  link  of  48  miles  will  complete  the  railway  route 
from  Calais  to  Briudisi  on  the  Adriatic, 


T/ie  Soldering  Blowpipe. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years,  the  soldering 
lamp  or  blo\vpipe  was  an  instrument  of  very  rude 
construction.  An  oU  lamp,  with  a  Large  wick,  into 
which  the  air  from  the  Imigs  was  blown  through  a 
bent  tube,  was  the  instrument  generally  met  with 
in  Avorkshops.  At  the  present  time,  ingenious 
and  important  modifications  of  the  blowpipe  ai-e 
adopted ;  two  of  the  most  important  of  wliich  we 
will  now  describe. 

The  aerohydric  blotopipe,  biu-ning  a  mixture  of 
atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen  gas,  and  giving  a 
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vivid  and  intense  flame,  as  manageable  as  a  pencil 
in  the  hand,  is  emjiloyed  for  soldering  platinTim 
with  gold,  for  brazing  copper  and  bras.s,  and 
especially  for  the  autogenous  soldering  of  lead, 
without  any  alloy  of  tin.  It  is  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  latter  application  in  manufactories 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  other  chemical  products. 

The  two-gallon  apparatus  is  that  generally 
employed.  It  is  composed  of  a  gas  generator,  a 
bellows,  and  a  double  cock,  connecting  with  india- 
rubber  tubing,  and  a  brass  burner  forming  a  blow- 
pipe. The  generator  intended  to  supply  the 
hydrogen,  and  decomposing  water  by  means  of 
zinc,  or  ii'on,  and  sidphui'ic  acid,  is  represented  in 
Fig.  1.  It  is  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
instantaneous  hydi'Ogen  lamp  invented  by  Gay 
Lussac.  The  lower  portion  is  filled  with  granulated 
zinc.thi-ough  the  aperture, 
A,  which  closes  with  an 
air-tight  cover.  Thi'ough 
the  aperture,  E,  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  gene- 
rator, a  mixture  of  sul- 
phru'ic  acid  and  water  is 
introduced.  This  mixture 
descends  thi-ough  the  pipe, 
c  c  c,  rises  in  the  lower 
portion  until  the  air  in- 
troduced while  putting  in 
the  zinc,  and  which  is 
compressed  inconsequence 
of  finding  no  aperture  to 
escape  by,  is  in  equi- 
librium with  the  column 
of  liquid.  As  the  zinc 
lies  on  a  false  bottom, 
^'S-  -•  D  D,  placed  at  exactly  the 

height  the  liquid  retained 
by  the  compressed  air  must  reach,  it  hap- 
pens that  the  zinc  at  fii'st  remains  protected 
from  contact  with  the  acidulated  mirtui'e.  In 
this  state  the  generator  is  said  to  be  cliarged. 
When  it  is  requii'ed  to  produce  gas  and  put  the 
apparatus  in  action,  the  cock,  e  (and  those  which 
correspond  with  it),  is  opened,  so  as  to  allow  the 
compressed  air  to  escape.  "While  the  air  is 
escaping  the  liquid  rises,  comes  into  contact  with 
the  zinc,  and  hydi'Ogen  gas  is  generated.  The 
appai'atus  is  completely  pui-ged  of  air  in  a  moment. 
The  gas  passing  tlu'ough  e  (the  cock,  K,  being 
open)  escapes  through  g  into  the  safety-chamber, 
F,  where  it  passes  thi-ough  a  thin  layer  of  water 
previously  introduced  through  the  aperture,  h,  by 
means  of  a  small  funnel.  If  it  be  desu'ed  to  stop 
the  production  of  gas,  the  cock,  e,  is  closed ;  the 
gas  which  continues  to  be  formed  during  a  few 
moments,  in  consequence  of  the  contact  of  the 
zinc  with  the  acid  liquid  finding  no  escape,  be- 
comes compressed,  presses  upon  the  liquid,  which 
rises  through  the  pipe,  c  c  c,  into  the  upper  por- 
tion until  its  level  in  the  lower  portion  ia  below 


the  false  bottom,  d  d.  Then  there  is  no  longer 
any  contact  between  the  zinc  and  the  liquid, 
and,  consequently,  no 
fm-ther  liberation  of  gas. 
To  put  the  apparatirs  iu 
operation,  the  cock,  r,  is 
opened,  the  compressed 
gas  escapes,  the  liquid  as- 
cends, reaches  the  zinc, 
and  produces  gas  in  pro- 
portion to  the  quantity 
consumed. 

Pig.  2  represents  the 
bellows,  which,  worked  by 
a  pedal,  supplies  the  requi- 
site atmosjjheric  air. 

When  the  end  of  an  in- 
di.a-rubber  tube,  l,  is  at- 
tached to  the  apcrtm-c,  ii, 
of  the  generator,  and  the 
end,  s,  to  the  air-bellow.s 
at  r,  the  appai'atus  (Fig.  3) 
is  ready  for  working.  The 
workman  takes  hold  of  the 
brass  pipe,  N  N  N,  then 
opens  tile  cock,  K,  and  the 
corresponding  cock,  ii. 
Tlie  gas  which  escapes 
through  the  burner,  o, 
being  lighted,  gives  at 
fii-st  a  soft  red  flame. 
The  workman  then  opens 
the  air-cock  at  u,  until  the 
flame  becomes  vivid,  taking 
a  blue  tinge,  and  assuming 
.a  pencil-like  shape. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  workman  now  holds 
in  liis  hand,  at  tlip  end  of  a  brass  tube  attached 
to  a  long  india-rubber  t>ibe,  a  rea.\  fire-tool.  Some 
idea  of  the  value  of  such  an  instrument  may  be 
obtained  when  it  is  known  that  under  a  small 
bulk  it  can  always  be  applied  on  the  spot,  and 
in   every   possible  position.      In  soldering   two 


Fig.  3. 
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sheets  of  lead,  the  tongue  of  flame  unites  the 
edges  into  a  homogeneous  mass  by  instantaneous 
fusion,  which  may  be  confined  to  the  exact  spot 
requii-ed.  The  applications  of  this  aerohydric 
flame  to  working  in  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  pla- 
tinum are  very  numerous. 

Another  kind  of  blowpipe  (Fig.  4)  bums  the 
heated  vapours  of  tui'peutine  or  petroleum.  It 
is  now  substituted  for  the  old  oU  blowpipe  in 
the  workshops  of  gold  and  silversmiths,  jewellers, 
bronzists,  dentists,  enameUers,  &c.  A  glass  flask, 
kept  constantly  full,  feeds  a  small  copper  boiler 
with  spu'its  of  tm-pentine,  imder  which  a  spu-it- 
lamp  is  kept  burning,  L.  A  thermometer,  T,  im- 
mersed in  the  turpentine,  indicates  the  tempera- 
tm-e  suitable  for  operating.  A  bellows  supplies 
air  through  s,  into  the  india-rubber  tubes,  A  a, 
and  B  E.  Upon  opening  the  first  cock,  k,  the  air 
enters  the  boiler  at  c,  above  the  level  of  the  tur- 
pentine, N  N  N,  to  pass  out  at  d,  carrying  with  it 
the  vapom'S  of  the  tui-pentine,  which  axe  lighted 
at  K.  At  first  the  flame  is  soft  and  white.  The 
second  cook,  r,  brings  by  the  tube  B  B,  which  ter- 
minates the  tube  or  blow-pipe,  j  j,  a  cun-eut  of 
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compressed  air,  -which,  projecting  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  flame,  renders  it  bhie  and  vivid,  giving 
it  the  form  of  a  dart  more  or  less  expanded.  It 
is  well  adapted  for  glass-working  and  soldering 
the  precious  metals. 

"We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  with  one 
or  other  of  the  blowpipes  above  described,  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  art  of  soldering  may  be  entirely 
overcome.  Besides  the  economy,  which  is  con- 
siderable relatively  to  the  means  formerly  em- 
ployed— particularly  in  soldering  lead,  and  for 
jewellers'  work — these  instruments  combine  the 
best  conditions  known  of  cleanliness  and  health 
of  the  workman. 


General  Infoyination. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 
Albert  Workino  Men's  Club,  Knightsbridge. — 
A  large  attendance  of  members  and  friends  assembled 
in  the  spacious  lecture-room  on  the  29th  ult.,  on  the 
occasion  of  an  address  on  "  Education,"  by  H.  H.  Sales, 
Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Metropolitan  Adult  Education 
Association.  The  speaker,  in  his  opening  remarks,  e.\- 
pressed  a  fear  that  the  subject  would  be  considered  dry 
and  tedious — a  fear  that  was  not  in  the  sliglitest  degree 
realised.  Having  noticed  the  objections  still  offered  to 
education,  he  traced  the  coui'se  of  the  student  from 
infancy  to  manhood,  noticing  all  the  agencies  employed. 
At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  he  made  a  few  pointed 
remarks  regarding  Working  Men's  Clubs.  He  depre- 
cated their  establishment  as  agencies  for  technical  in- 
struction, and  explained  their  value  as  social  regene- 
rators. The  chairman,  in  presenting  the  hearty  thanks 
of  all  present  to  Mr.  Sales,  said  that  the  attention  and 
oft-repeated  e.xpressions  of  approval  manifested  that 
evening  could  only  mean  that  the  sooner  he  came  again 
with  a  "dry"  subject  the  better.  Working  men  liked 
practice  better  than  theoiy,  and  plain  speaking  than 
liattery. 

Leeds  Working  JIen's  Hall  Annual  Soiree. — The 
Third  Annual  SoirSe  in  connection  with  the  above  insti- 
tute has  been  held  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  when  between 
500  and  600  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  an  excel- 
lent tea.  A  public  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  at 
which  there  were  present  from  1,500  to  1,600 — the 
in-incipal  portion  of  the  audience  consisting  of  the  fair 
sex.  The  Mayor  (H.  O.xley,  Esq.)  presided,  and  among 
those  present  were  Lord  Milton,  M.P.  ;  Mr.  E.  Baines, 
M.P. ;  Rev.  Canon  Atlay,  vicar  ;  Rev.  J.  Blometield, 
president  of  the  institute ;  W.  M.  Kirkbride,  hon.  sec.  ; 
W.  Stainton,  assistant  hon.  sec,  &c.  Short  speeches 
were  the  order  of  the  evening,  the  proceedings  being 
enlivened  by  a  choice  musical  entertaimnent.  Mr. 
W.  M.  Kirkbride,  the  honorary  secretary,  read  the 
annual  report,  which  stated  that  the  committee  were 
glad  to  acknowledge  the  success  that  had  hitherto 
attended  their  efforts.  The  total  number  of  tickets 
sold  during  the  year  had  been  13,300,  making  the 
average  weekly  attendance  upwards  of  250.  The  com- 
mittee had  great  pleasure  in  recognising  the  valuable 
services  of  Mr.  Fred  Spark,  the  honorary  conductor  of 
the  singing  class,  which  had  been  attended  by  an 
average  weekly  number  of  thirty.  It  was  intended  to 
fonu  a  series  of  educational  classes,  which  the  com- 
mittee earnestly  hoped  the  men>bers  woidd  largely  avail 
themsjelves  of.  Tlie  reading-room  was  well  supplied 
with  newspapers  and  periodicals,  and  was  highly  appre- 
ciated. The  library  had  now  increased  to  700  volumes, 
and  was,  therefore,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  institute. 
The  penny  savings'  bank  department — a  branch  of  the 
Yorkshire  Penny  Savings  Bank — had  been  very  success- 
fully carried  on,  the  average  amount  of  deposits  having 
been  21s.  weekly.  The  total  amount  received  during 
the  last  nine  months  had  been  £45  6s.  Id.  The  Sunday 
services,  conducted  by  ministers  of  various  denomina- 
tions, had  been  attended  by  an  average  number  of  100. 
In  conclusion,  the  committee  appealed  to  the  working 
men  of  the  West  End  to  come  forward  and  render  to  the 
institnte  still  further  support,  .is  it  was  a  hall  which 
they  might  re.iUy  call  thoit  own.  Lord  ]\Iilton,  M.P., 
Mr.  Baines,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen,  then  addressed 
the  meeting,  which  was  of  a  njost  agreeable  character. 

PnorosED  WouKiNQ  Men's  Club  at  Oswestry. — -A 
meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Pulilic  Hall  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  the  initiatory  steps  in  the  formation  of 
a  Working  Men's  Club  for  the  town  and  neighbourhood 
of  Oswestry.  Mr.  Garbutt  presided,  and  the  principal 
workshops  in  the  town  were  represented.  Mr.  J.  Gibson 
having  been  appointed  secretary,  the  following  resolu- 
lution  was  carried  unanimously  : — "  That  the  objects  of 
this  society  be  the  elevation  of  the  working  classes, 
morally,  mentally,  and  physically,  and  the  provision  of 
better  means  of  social  intercourse."  At  the  adjourned 
meeting  there  was  a  large  attendance,  and  a  lengthy 
conversation  took  place  on  the  subject  of  ways  and 
means  ;  and  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that  a  deputa- 
tion be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  committee  of  the 
Literary  Institute,  and  ascertain  upon  what  terms  a 
suitable  room  could  be  obtained  for  the  purposes  of  the 
club. 

The  Bridgeton  Workino  Men's  Club,  Paislet. — 
The  Bridgeton  Working  Men's  Club  and  Reading  Rooms, 


situated  at  the  east  of  Canning  Street,  wei-e  formally 
opened  on  Thursday,  18th  ult.,  by  a  soii-le  held  in  the 
large  hall  of  the  institution,  which  was  crowded  on  the 
occasion  by  a  most  respectable  company,  and,  with  its 
open  painted  roof,  its  tasteful  decoration  of  flags,  and 
its  brilliantly  lighted  interior,  presented  an  interesting 
and  animated  spectacle.  The  chairman,  W.  Holmes, 
Esq.,  in  the  course  of  his  address,  said — "  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  of  stating  that,  ahnost  without 
exception,  the  mill  o\\Tiers  and  gentlemen  in  this  district 
— so  far  as  called  upon — expressed  their  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  and  took  shares  in  the  building.  These 
subscribers  to  the  building  fund,  having  elected  six  of 
their  own  number  as  directors,  empowered  them  to  pur- 
chase ground,  and  erect  premises,  on  the  understanding 
that,  so  far  as  occupied  by  the  club,  a  maximum  rent 
should  be  paid,  sufficient  to  yield  5  per  cent,  interest  on 
the  cost  of  building,  but  that  this  might  be  reduced 
down  to  a  minimum  rent  of  2.^  per  cent.,  should  want  of 
success  on  the  part  of  the  club  render  such  reduction 
necessary.  It  was  thought  that,  if  it  could  not  pay 
this,  it  should  be  allowed  to  fall  to  the  ground,  as  evi- 
dently not  having  the  support  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  intended.  The  accommodation  consists  of  this 
hall,  a  portion  of  which  will  be  used  as  a  general  read- 
ing room,  and  the  remainder  as  a  room  for  billiards, 
bagatelle,  American  ice-hoards,  &c.  A  spacious  room 
above  will  be  used  as  a  library  and  magazine  room,  and 
also  probably  for  playing  chess  and  draughts.  Another 
room  will  be  set  apart  for  smokers,  and  a  third  will  be 
used  as  a  business  room,  which  may  be  let  for  meetings 
of  clubs  having  this  institution  for  their  centre,  or  other- 
wise, such  as  curling  clubs,  bowling  clubs,  benefit 
societies,  &c.  &c.  The  third  resolution,  passed  at  the 
same  meeting,  appointed  a  committee  of  working  men, 
with  Mr.  Wright  as  convener,  to  raise  a  fund,  to  consist 
of  1 ,000  shares  of  5s.  each,  to  provide  furniture,  books, 
games,  &c.,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  through  the 
energy  of  that  committee,  and  the  appreci.ation  on  the 
part  of  the  working  men  of  Bridgeton  of  the  benefits 
likely  to  arise  from  such  an  institution,  upwards  of  700 
.shares  have  been  subscribed  for." 

Working  Men's  Club,  Newcastle-on-Tvne. — A 
correspondent  favours  us  with  a  description  of  this  club, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  passage  : — "  Our 
club  is  regarded  as  the  principal  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. Being  the  only  one  in  this  populous  town  (New- 
castle-on-Tyne),  it  enjoys  a  patronage  that  not  only 
renders  it  worthy  of  distinction,  but  enables  it  to  possess 
attractions  that  tend  much  to  the  harmony  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  to  the  popularity  of  the  institute.  The  pre- 
mises consist  of  the  second  and  third  flats  of  a  large 
building.  On  the  first  flat  are  the  reading-room, 
smoking-room,  housekeeper's  room,  and  an  excellent 
lecture-room.  The  library,  class-rooms,  and  amusement 
rooms  are  all  on  the  second  flat.  The  reading-room  is 
spacious,  well  lighted,  clean,  and  satisfactorily  warmed. 
Six  polished  oak  tables,  with  chairs  to  match,  are  ranged 
round  the  room.  On  these  tables  lie  the  periodicals,  in 
order  and  quantity  as  follows  : — Thirteen  of  the  weekly 
periodicals,  among  which  are  Cassell's  papers,  the  illus- 
trated papers,  &c. ;  eleven  magazines,  seven  provincial 
weekly  newspapers,  five  London  dailies,  four  London 
weeklies,  and  eight  local  and  Manchester  prints.  Besiiles 
these  (which  include  many  of  the  leading  papers)  there 
are  the  Builder ^  Engineer,  Athenwum,  Spectator,  and  a 
few  others.  On  the  first  of  these  tables,  beside  the 
periodicals,  lie  the  "  Members'  Remark  Book,"  contain- 
ing suggestions  and  remarks  of  the  clubbists.  The  library, 
being  but  lately  begun,  is  not  in  any  great  stage  of 
development.  Upwards  of  300  volumes  on  all  subjects, 
partly  purchased  by  the  club,  and  partly  contributed  by 
friends,  constitute  all  its  resources  ;  yet,  three  months 
since  we  had  no  library.  About  that  time  the  commit- 
tee, feeling  the  desirability  of  having  one,  and  deter- 
mining to  do  something  more  than  merely  to  express 
this  desire,  got  up  a  public  meeting,  and,  placing  Sir  W. 
Armstrong  in  the  chau',  enlisted  such  an  amount  of 
assistance,  that  within  six  weeks  afterward  our  library 
was  inaugurated.  Next  the  library  apartment  are  the 
amusement  rooms  .and  class-rooms.  These  rooms  require 
no  remark  further  than  to  say  that  they  are  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  well  attended.  The  usual  indoor  sports 
obtain :  the  classes  are  for  drawing,  music  (vocal  and 
instrumental),  and  the  drama.  The  lecture-room  is  the 
same  size  as  the  reading-room,  is  furnished  with  backed 
forms,  having  the  one  end  of  it  fitted  up  with  theatrical 
scenery,  consisting  of  a  stage,  proscenium,  foot-lights, 
wings,  and  four  painted  curtains.  But  what  is  most 
worthy  of  being  known  is,  that  all  this  was  constructed 
by  members  during  their  leisure  hours  ;  joiners  erected 
the  stage  and  wings,  a  paper-hanger  or  two  gave  their 
assistance,  and  the  curtains  were  executed  by  a  journey- 
man house-painter." 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  closing 
ceremony  of  the  distribution  of  prizes  to  the  exhibitors 
of  the  South-Eastern  Industrial  E.xhibition  took  place  in 
the  Painted  Hall  of  the  Royal  Hospital,  at  Greenwich. 
The  Hon.  Arthur  Kinnaird,  M.P.,  in  the  absence  of 
Viscount  Sydney,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  presided, 
supported  by  Sir  Charles  Bright,  M.P. ;  Colonel  Ander- 
son, R.A. ;  the  Rev.  C.  F.  S.  Money,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  ;  Judge  Payne,  and  a  large  number  of 
the  local  gentry.     The  Rev.  C.  F.  S.  Money,  the  chair- 


man of  the  committee,  said  during  the  period  the  exhi- 
bition had  been  opened  upwards  of  85,000  persons  had 
paid  for  admission.  Of  this  number  the  vast  mass  were 
of  the  working  classes,  who  had  visited  during  the 
evenings  to  the  number  of  62,000,  at  a  very  low  price 
of  admission.  11,000  in  round'  numbers  had  visited 
during  the  mornings,  and  11,000  children  had  been 
admitted  free.  The  total  receipts  had  been  £1,215, 
and  the  expenses  in  round  figures  ^£1,004,  but  there 
were  other  liabilities  which,  with  the  receipts  of  that 
day,  would  about  be  covered.  The  prizes  were  after- 
wards presented,  and  consisted  of  a  gold  medal  (the 
receiver  of  which  was  greeted  with  tremendous  ap- 
plause), a  number  of  silver  and  bronze  medals,  and 
some  three  certificates  of  merit  of  very  beautiful  design, 
illuminated  and  printed  in  gold.  Amongst  the  recipients 
were  a  very  large  number  of  females,  who  had  obtained 
prizes  for  embroidery  and  needlework,  and  who  were 
loudly  applauded  on  reaching  the  dais.  Much  amuse- 
ment, however,  was  created  by  the  introduction  of  one 
of  the  opposite  sex,  who  received  the  principal  prize  as 
the  best  "  needlewoman  "  in  the  exhibition.  The  pre- 
sentation occupied  such  a  length  of  time  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  company  began  to  leave.  Ultimately 
Sir  Charles  Bright,  M.P.,  Mr.  Joseph  Payne,  and  otliois 
oft'ered  a  few  observations,  and  after  singing  the  "  Old 
Hundredth  Psalm,"  and  returning  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  the  proceedings  closed  with  the  National 
Anthem,  in  which  the  band  and  the  whole  of  the  com- 
pany joined. 

CO-OPERATION. 

The  Kilnhurst  (Yorkshire)  Equitable  Industrial 
Provident  Co-Operative  Societt. — The  Twentieth 
Quarterly  Report  shows  the  following  results  : — "  The 
cashreceivedforgoodssold  thisquai'teris  £828  15s.  4<^d., 
and  the  profit  realised  is  £67  13s.  64d.,  which,  after 
paying  interest,  and  allowing  20  per  cent,  for  deprecia- 
tion of  fixed  stock,  &c.,  we  are  enabled  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  all  cheques  brought  in.  The 
Society  has  been  in  existence  five  years,  and  has  sold 
goods  to  the  amount  of  £12,836  12s.  8d.,  and  realised 
a  profit  of  £841  Is.  lOd.,  which  has  exceeded  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  most  s.anguine  parties  connected  with 
the  society.  The  members'  claims,  as  per  ledger,  is 
£771  15s.  5d.,  .so  that  the  society  has  gained  more 
profit  by  £69  16s.  5d.  than  its  present  paid  up  capital 
amounts  to ;  so  that  if  all  the  members  had  only  let 
their  profits  accumulate,  every  member  could  have 
withdrawn  the  money  they  have  paid  into  the  society, 
and  then  the  society  would  have  had  £96  16s.  5d.  more 
working  capital  than  it  has  at  the  present  time.  We 
hope  this  will  show  to  the  members  the  utility  of  letting 
their  profits  accumulate,  and  not  to  withdraw  them  from 
the  society,  unless  stringent  necessity  compels  them  to 
do  so." 

THE  SHORT  TIME  AND  WAGES  MOVEMENTS. 

The  Hatters'  Societ?  (Bristol  District). — The 
members  of  the  above  society  having  considered  the 
high  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  advances 
in  wages  that  employers  in  the  other  districts  have  con- 
ceded to  their  emjiloySs,  resolved  to  submit  to  their 
emploj^ers  a  carefully  revised  advanced  list  of  prices, 
which  they  presented  on  the  1st  of  November  last,  with 
a  respectful  request  that  it  come  into  operation  on  the 
1st  of  February,  1866,  thereby  giving  the  employees 
three  months'  notice.  On  the  1st  inst.  the  deputation 
waited  upon  the  employei-s,  when  they  all  consented  to 
the  new  list  in  its  entirety. 

Poweb-loom  Weavers'  Wages. — All  the  weavers  of 
Bamsley,  about  a  month  ago,  asked  for  and  obtained  an 
advance  of  wages  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent.,  with  the 
exception  of  those  employed  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Sons, 
the  largest  film  in  the  town,  at  which  the  advance  was 
never  asked  for;  but  on  the  2nd  inst.,  shortly  before 
noon,  all  the  hands  employed  (about  500)  struck  work 
in  a  body,  and,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  over- 
lookers, every  loom  in  the  extensive  shed  was  stopped 
until  they  had  had  an  interview  with  one  of  the  firm. 
Deputations  were  at  once  chosen  from  the  damask  and 
huckaback  weavers,  who  had  an  interview  with  one  of 
the  above  firm,  who,  after  a  lengthened  discussion,  pro- 
mised to  lay  the  matter  before  the  whole  of  the  firm. 
The  hands  then  resumed  worlc. 

Farm  Servants'  Wages  in  East  Lothian. — At  the 
Haddington  hiring  fair  a  slight  rise  took  place.  In  the 
lower  districts  of  the  county,  where  the  wage  is  paid 
mostly  in  money,  with  .in  allowance  of  meal,  there  was 
an  increase  of  from  30s.  to  £2  a  ye.ar,  increasing  the 
money  wage  from  £16  to  £18.  In  other  districts,  where 
the  extras  are  greater,  an  increase  of  £1  was  given  ;  .ind 
in  the  higher  districts  of  the  county,  where  the  custom 
is  to  give  the  hinds  a  cow's  keep,  ilie  wages  remain 
stationary — the  money  wage  being  from  £12  to  £13. 
The  effect  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  has  been 
nearly  to  equallise  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  county,  the 
hinds  in  the  lower  districts  having  hitherto  been  paid  at 
a  wage  somewhat  lower  than  has  been  given  in  the  upper 
wards. 

The  Iron  Moui.debs  in  Manchester. — Durmg  the 
last  few  weeks  the  journeymen  moulders  of  Manchester 
and  Salford  have  made  a  demand,  at  a  very  short  notice, 
for  a  general  advance  of  wages  of  2s.  per  week.  The 
weekly  wages  given  to  iron-moulders  in  Manchester  and 
Salford  have  been  343.  and  upwards,  which  are  stated 
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to  be  more  tlian  tlie  rate  obtained  by  any  other  class  of 
operatives  connected  AvitU  the  engineering  trades  in  the 
same  locality,  and  the  present  demand  is  for  2s.  advance 
for  every  moulder  employed,  whetlier  he  receives  34s., 
36s.,  or  38s.  This  is  looked  npon  by  the  employers  as 
an  attempt  to  initiate  a  general  rise  of  wages  in  all 
branches,  as  a  similar  advance  can  hardly  be  refused  to 
engineers,  millwrights,  sraitlis,  turners,  pattern-makers, 
kc.y  after  it  has  been  granted  to  the  moulders.  Most  of 
the  foundries  in  Manchester  have  ceased  casting  for  the 
present,  and  others  are  partially  worked  by  moulders  at 
the  old  rates.  The  masters  have  had  several  meetings, 
a7id  it  is  intended,  we  are  informed,  that  a  Defence 
Association  be  formed,  unless  the  present  demand  be 
witlulra^Ti. 

STRIKES. 
Smiths'  Strikers*  Turn-out  at  Hunslet. — The  men 
employed  by  Messrs.  Manning,  Wardle,  and  Co.,  at  the 
Boyne  Engine  Works  and  the  Steam  Plough  Works, 
Hunslet,  struck  work  in  a  body  about  two  weeks  ago, 
in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  the  proprietors  above 
named  to  give  the  men  an  advance  of  wages  demanded, 
which  was  from  16s.  to  21s.  per  week.  The  masters, 
however,  offered  to  give  the  advance  on  a  graduated 
scale,  but  this  did  not  suit  the  men,  and  they  accordingly 
struck  work.  Thirteen  of  the  men  have  returned  to 
their  work  :  and  with  the  aid  of  a  steam-hammer  erected 
liy  Messr.s.  Manning  and  Co.,  and  some  additional  men 
from  a  distance,  they  are  now  able  to  dispense  with  the 
services  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  movement  {who  have 
since  expressed  a  desire  to  return  to  theiv  wnrk\  and 
carry  on  tlieir  extensive  business  as  before,  having,  in 
tlie  meanwliile,  advanced  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  men 
consiiU'rably. 

Strike  op  Colliers  at  Shireoaks,  Nortfi  Notts. — 
The  whole  of  the  men  at  the  Shireoaks  Colliery  (belong- 
ing to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  are  now  out  on  strike, 
and  the  works  are  standing  still.  This  is  the  first  time 
anything  of  the  sort  has  occurred  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  works,  nearly  ten  years  ago.  The  men 
have  turaed  out  for  an  advance  of  Is.  per  score,  and 
Iheir  statement  is,  they  were  promised  an  advance  in 
jirices  as  soon  as  a  rise  should  occur  in  the  market 
]u-ice  of  coal.  Tiiey  further  state  that  an  advance  of 
Is.  Gd.  per  ton  at  tlie  pit  mouth  took  place  a  month  ago, 
;ind  on  the  2nd  inst.  they  made  an  application  for  the 
rise  of  Is.  per  score.  This  not  being  acceded  to,  they 
turned  out  on  the  following  Wednesday',  and  held  a 
public  meeting  near  the  works,  at  which  upwards  of  400 
miners  were  present.  A  miner  named  Lea  was  the 
principal  speaker.  A  resolution  was  moved,  and  carried 
unanimously,  to  the  efiect  that  the  men  should  not  go 
to  work  again  until  their  demand  was  acceded  to.  A 
second  meeting  was  held  the  next  day,  the  chairman 
taking  up  his  post  in  the  middle  of  a  large  tree,  sur- 
rounded by  the  miners.  Thirty-four  delegates  were  sent 
from  this  meeting  to  confer  with  the  manager  as  to 
their  demand,  and  after  a  consultation  of  two  hours' 
tluration  the  application  was  refused.  On  the  return  of 
the  delegates  to  the  meeting,  and  the  result  of  the  inter- 
view having  been  made  kno\vn,  it  was  resolved  that  the 
men  shoiUd  not  go  near  the  works  again  till  they  went 
for  their  wages  on  the  Saturday,  and  if  their  demand  was 
not  complied  with  they  would  then  remove  their  tools. 

The  Cotton-Spinners  of  Ashton-under-Lyne. — The 
self-acting  winders  in  the  employ  of  JMcssrs.  Reyners, 
cotton-spinners,  Ashton-under-Lyne,  have  turned  out  in 
a  body.  They  complain  of  the  quality  of  the  material 
used  in  the  mill. 

The  l-toCHDALE  PiECERS. — The  "piecers'*  eraplo3'ed 
by  Messrs.  Schofield,  Heap,  Berry,  and  two  other  linns 
in  th-j  neighbourhood  of  Milnrow,  Rochdale,  have  turned 
out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages. 

BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 
The  West-End  Wajters'  Benevolent  Association, 
44,  Pall  Mall,  London. — This  association  has  been  esta- 
blished as  a  friendly  benefit  society  to  relieve  its  members 
in  time  of  sickness  or  distress,  and  also  keeping  a  register 
of  vacant  situations,  to  supply  such  of  its  members  who 
rtHjuire  it  witli  situations.  A  list  of  its  members  wanting 
places  is  also  kept  ;  and  as  only  men  who  have  been 
waiters  four  years  are  admitted  members  (except  under 
conditional  circumstances  approved  by  tlie  committee), 
the  committee  can  guarantee  men  of  good  character  and 
kno^\'n  ability  to  proprietors  of  hotels,  taverns,  and 
restaurants.  Members,  by  i)aying  an  entrance  fee  of 
2s.  6d.,  and  a  weekly  contrilnition  of  6d.,  are  assured 
the  following  benefits: — 12s.  per  week  in  sickness; 
iipon  the  death  of  a  member,  £12  ;  member's  wife,  £6  ; 
member's  diild,  £3.  Also,  any  member  out  of  a  situa- 
tion is  elftitled  to  a  situation  from  the  books  of  the 
society.  Proprietors  of  hotels  and  other  gentlemen 
wishing  to  aid  the  association,  can  become  honorary 
members  by  paying  10s,,  or  any  amount  they  please, 
per  annum.  Waiters  living  in  the  country,  who  are 
unable  to  attend  at  the  society-house,  can  join  the 
association  by  applying  to  the  secretary  for  the  necessary 
forms.  In  reference  to  the  association,  a  waiter  writes 
to  us — *'The  waiters  are  a  very  numerous  body  of  men 
— a  separate  class  of  men,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  to 
other  labouring  men  ;  but  I  see  no  reason — despised  as 
they  are  at  the  present  time — why  they  should  not  be 
as  respected  and  resjjectable  as  any  other  body  of 
working  men.  The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  are 
determined  to  show  what  we  can  do  by  combination." 


Correspondence. 

•»•  TFc  shall  \>t  7mppi/  io  v^s:w&  any  informaiion  of  general 
interest  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clubs,  or  Institutions,  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Maw,  La  Belle 
Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  B.C. 

We  do  not  liold  ourselves  in  any  way  rcsponsrhU  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

THE  LETTER  CAREIERS'  GRIEVANCES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Woeking  Man. 
Sir,— I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  well-written  article  on 
"The  Letter-CaiTiers"  Grievances,"  and  I  wish,  to  correct 
one  error  which  is  likely  to  mislead  the  public.  Ton  make 
it  appear  that  a  letter-carrier  receives  30s.  per  week  after 
ten  years'  service  ;  such  is  not  the  case.  A  letter-carrier, 
under  the  last  scale  of  wages  issued  by  tho  Postmaster- 
Gjneral,  will  have  to  labour  in  the  service  for  upwards  of 
sixteen  years  before  he  gets  26s.  per  week  ;  and  then,  if  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  get  tliat,  he  will  rise,  by  annual  increase 
of  Is.  per  week,  until  ho  reach  the  noble  sum  of  30s.  per 
week,  which  I  don't  believe  one  hundred  out  of  the  whole 
of  the  letter-carriers  receive.  I  woxdd  further  explain  the 
grievances  of  the  letter-carriers  ;  but  they  are  going  to 
liave  a  pubHc  meeting  in  the  city,  to  give  a  statement  of 
their  grievances,  at  which  meeting  I  hope  the  merchants, 
bankers,  &c.,  ^viIl  attend,  and  hear  for  thenxsolves  the 
grievances  which  I  vnth  my  fellow-servants  ^vill  be  there  to 
explain.  The  scale  of  wages  issued  by  his  lordship  the 
Postmaster- General  looks  well  on  paper,  but  myself,  ivith 
a  great  number  of  my  fellow-servants,  can  prove  it  is  not 
a  fair  statement. — I  am.  Sir,  yoiir  obedient  servant, 

A    LETTER-CARRIER    THIRTEEN    YeARS, 

Fchruartj  2rd,  1866.  only  25s.  a  Week. 

WORKING     MEN'S     HOMES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Mak. 

SiE, — You  have  repeatedly  given  us  some  most  interest- 
ing descriptions  of  how  working  men  are  housed  and 
treated  abroad ;  and  nothing  could  be  more  striking  than 
the  difference  between  our  homes  and  those  of  our  foreign 
brethren.  When  a  working  man  gets  a  job  in  London,  the 
first  thing  is,  of  course,  to  find  the  best  place  to  pitch  his 
tent  nearest  his  work.  He  will  commence  the  dreary  task 
of  lodging-hmiting  by  wandering  up  and  doivu  the  most 
decent  streets  he  can  find,  and  applying  where  there  are 
rooms  to  be  let.  The  first  question  put  to  the  working 
inquirer  is,  '*  Have  you  any  childi'en,  sir  ?"  and  as  most  of 
this  class  have  their  quiver  full  of  these  little  ones,  the  in- 
variable reply  is,  "Yes,  ma'am,  I  have."  Whereupon  the 
door  is  shut,  and  he  is  politely  informed,  "We  couldn't 
thin  If  of  taking  lodgers  with  a  family."  And  so  he  goes 
on,  seeking  and  not  finding,  till  he  is  driven  into  some 
locahty  where  there  are  large  houses,  owned  by  greedy  and 
often  senseless  money- gnibbers,  who  let  each  room  out  to 
a  separate  family,  at  a  very  high  rent.  And  these  land- 
lords—who form  pai-t  of  a  series  of  land-sharks,  that  live  by 
jjreying  on  the  working  man— knowing  the  power  they 
possess,  inasmuch  as  his  class  of  tenants,  having  large 
families,  cannot  easily  get  accommodation  elsewhere,  will 
not  keep  the  places  in  even  decent  order  or  repaii-,  imless 
forced.  At  the  same  time,  they  tal;e  very  great  care  that 
the  rent  is  didy  paid. 

The  wife  sends  the  children  to  the  only  playgroimd  that 
she  can— and  they  miist  play  somewhere — viz.,  the  streets, 
where  they  soon  get  the  education  that  bi-ings  us  so 
many  precocious  boys  and  bad  men,  that  are  complained  of 
so  much  and  so  loudly.  The  wife  soon  becomes  irritable 
and  excited ;  and  how  the  husband  is  driven  to  the  pubhc- 
house  by  an  uncomfortable  home  is  so  generally  under- 
stood that  it  need  only  be  mentioned,  just  to  say  a  word 
for  the  women,  who  generally  get  all  the  blame.  How  is 
it  possible  for  any  woman,  in  such  circumstances,  to  make 
a  happy  home  ?  Those  who  understand  the  matter  must 
agree  that,  unless  she  is  something  superhuman,  it  is  a 
perfect  impossibihty.  There  is  one  alternative  to  this. 
The  working  man  may  take  a  house,  and  make  up  the  rent 
by  underletting ;  but  this  has  evils,  as  many  as  the  former 
case.  Drink  has  had  the  credit  of  being  the  cause  of  nearly 
every  crime  ;  I  am  bold  enough  to  assert  it  is  not  so.  Bad 
and  uncomfortable  homes  form  the  seed,  and  drink  ex- 
pands them  until  they  grow  into  deep-rooted  and  almost 
irremovable  evi\a.  Though  there  ar«  many  valuable  agen- 
cies at  work  to  improve  the  masses  of  working  men,  the 
most  valuable  and  real  way  of  doing  them  good  is  by  giving 
them  much  better  and  much  cheaper  homes  ;  and  I  think 
these  might  be  had  as  well  in  England  as  abroad,  and  it  is 
certain  they  would  pay  the  promoters  fully  in  every  souse. 
—I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully,  G.  W.  A. 

SUNDAY   EVENINGS    FOR   THE    PEOPLE. 
To  the  Editor  of  tho  Wouking  Man. 

Sir,— I  should  not  havo  troubled  you  with  a  second 
letter  on  the  above  subject,  had  not  two  of  your  corrc- 
spoudents  brovight  a  charge  against  me,  in  your  impression 
of  the  3rd  inst.,  wliich  demands  a  rei^ly. 

In  introducing  the  question,  "Is  it  right  that  secular 
lectures  should  be  dehvered  on  Sundays  ?  "  I  made  uso  of 
the  words  that  "the  scheme  was  an  affair  of  cash,  although 
no  money  might  be  taken  on  Sunday,"  tickets  which  had 
previously  been  paid  for  being  the  means  of  admittance. 
From  these  words  Mr.  Rogers  draws  the  inference  that  I 
have  made  a  "  vile  imputation "  against  those  gentlemen 
who  have  taken  the  affair  in  hand ;  and  Mr.  "  Mac  "  f  oUowg 
suit  by  remarking  that  I  am  "very  indiscreet,  in  making 
an  accusation  of  catchpennyism  which  implicates  a  host  of 
gentlemen,"  &c.  &c.  I  deny  that  I  have  made  a  "  vile  im- 
putation" on  tho  character  of  any  one;  neither  have  I,  in 
the  eloquent  language  of  Mr.  "Mac,"  made  "an  accusa- 
tion of  catchpennyism."  And  I  can  prove  what  I  assert. 
It  is  hardly  hkely  that  Professor  Hujdey  and  his  associates 
i  are  the  originators  of  the  movement.     It  is  more  than 


probable  that  they  have  merely  come  forward  at  the  re- 
quest of  some  society — possibly  the  *'  National  Sunday 
League ; "  nay  more,  for  aught  I  know,  they  may  receive  no 
remuneration  whatever.  How,  then,  can  my  remarks  be 
considered  in  the  Bght  of  a  "  vile  imputation  ? "  But 
suppose,  for  argument's  sake,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Rogers, 
"  the  cream  of  the  literary  and  scientific  world  "  (an 
assertion  open  to  question)  are  the  sole  originators,  and 
are  solely  responsible  for  tho  imdertaking,  even  then  my 
obsen-ations  would  not  amount  to  an  "  accusation  of 
catchpennyism;"  for  the  scheme  is  an  affair  of  cash,  or,  if 
you  will,  a  commercial  transaction,  in  this  wibq  :  a  conti-act 
is  entered  into  between  the  Icctiu-ers  and  the  pubUc,  the 
conditions  of  which  are  that  the  pubhc  pay  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  hear  certain  discourses.  The  dis- 
coiurses  are  delivered  on  Sundays,  and  therefore  the  lec- 
turers are,  in  my  opinion,  morally  wrong,  whether  they  are 
or  are  not  the  originators,  for  fulfilling  a  commercial  com- 
pact on  the  day  of  rest,  but  I  do  not  accuse  them  of  sordid 
motives. ' 

Apologising  for  the  length  of  this  letter,  but  trusting  to 
youj:  sense  of  justice  to  insert  it,  I  beg  to  remain  yours 
respectfully,  A  Bookseller's  Assistant. 

IVucita/j  ijUi,   ISGQ. 

[Our  correspondent  having  had  the  opportimity  of  reply, 
we  must  decline  to  insert  auy  further  correspondence  on 
the  subject.  The  lectures  are  discontinued,  and  it  ia 
most  imdesirablo  that  personalities  shoiUd  be  indulged  in. 
Several  con-espondents  have  addressed  us  on  this  matter; 
but,  as  it  appears  difficult  to  avoid  theological  discussion, 
we  feel  the  necessity  of  declining  to  insert  their  communi- 
cations.— Ed.] 


TO  COREESPONDENTS. 

W.  M.  will  see  that  we  havo  taken  up  the  subject  of  tho 
preservation  of  the  open  spaces  around  the  Metropolis, 
and  we  shall  recur  to  it  whenever  we  have  reason  to 
think  that  our  efforts  may  be  of  service  to  the  good 
cause. 
C.  N.  (Sheffield)  .^We  shall  not  be  able  to  afford  Bi>aco  in 

our  columns  for  the  proposed  essay. 
Stonemasoi^. — Apply   for   a   detailed    prospectus    of    the 
building  society,  which  will  enable  you  to  form  a  better 
judgment  of  the  matter  than  the  short  advertisement, 
which,  it  may  be  said,  issues  from  a  respectable  quarter. 
We  are  unable  to  give  any  information  respectuag  the 
other  society. 
J.  P.  (Staleybridge).— Tho  secretary,  of  a  building  society 
would  be  able  to  give  you  better  information  on  such  a 
subject  tlumwe  can.    The  proposed  plan  does  not  appear 
to  be  very  practicable. 
A  PLU3tBER. — The  article  on  the  "Soldering  Blowpipe," 
in  the  present  number,  will  give  you  the  information  you 
require. 
J.  H. — Success  in  gilding  on  glass  depends  on  the  tact  and 
skill  of  the  operator.     No  instructions  will  supply  their 
place.     The  design  is  di-aivn  in  gold  size,  and  the  leaf 
appHed  in  as  large  portions  at  a  time  as  jiracticable. 
A.  MiDDLEMiST. — Indigo  blue  from  peat  is  obtained  from 
the  products  of  its  diy  distillation.     We  shall  give  de- 
tails of  the  process  as  soon  as  they  are  published.     A 
beautifiU  green  dye  may  be  obtained  from  picric  acid  and 
indigo,  which  is  not  at  all  injurious  to  health,  like  tho 
copper  and  arsenic  greens. 
James  White.— Glass  globes  may  be  silvered  by  pouring  iu 
an  amalgam  of  silver,  and  tiuming  the  globe  round  and 
pouring  out  the  excess  of  the  metals  :  or  the  globes  may 
be  silvered  by  Drayton's  process,  in  which  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  mixed  with  organic  substances,  throws 
down  metallic  silver  in  a  piu-e  state. 
A.  B.— We  quite  agi-ee  with  you  in  your  objections.     Tlio 

article  referred  to  was  given  only  as  information. 
A  Cabinet-makeil. — We  shall  give  full  details  of  vamish- 

maldng  in  eai-ly  nximbers  of  the  Working  Man. 
Adamson,  W.— There  are  various  methods  of  quickly  clari- 
fj-ing  water  for  manufacturing  purposes,  such  as  by  the 
addition  of  alum  and  of  hiematite. 
WoODFERN,  H.— Teazles  may  be  hardened  by  submitting 
them  to  the  action  of  a  warm  or  a  cold  solution  of  blue 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  copper).     The  teazle,  without  losing 
any  of  its  elasticity,  acquires  romnrkable  properties.     It 
is  preserved  from  decay,  and  can  be  used  as  well  in  the 
green  as  in  the  dry  state,  and  be  employed  immediately 
after  it  is  gathered ;  besides,  it  performs  its  work  with  n 
remarkable   degree  of   regularity,   because  the  natur,il 
hoolcs  of  the  teazle  acquire  by  this  treatment  equal  pro- 
perties of  elasticity  and  tenacity. 
J.  B.  f Bristol). —We  will  reply  to  your  inquiries  by  letter, 

if  you  send  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 
George  Nixon.— There  is  such  a  person  as  you  name — a 
very  respectable  tradesman,  who  will,  doubtless,  reply  to 
your  letter  in  due  season. 
A  Chaiemakeb.— The  designs  may  bo  copied  by  a  panto- 
graph, which  may  be  obtained  of  dealers  in  artists*  mate- 
rials, and  costs  from  five  shillings  and  upwards ;  or  you 
can  copy  on  large  paper,  rided  in  squares,  corresponding 
to  squares  ruled  on  the  pattern. 
R.  B.  (Newport).— You   can  procure  the   tools   for  mar- 
quetry work  at  almost  auy  tool  shop.     We  do  not  know 
of  any  book  on  tliis  subject.     You  iviU  find  some  infor- 
mation in  Cyclopedias.     Information  on  French  poUsli- 
iug  and  dyeing  woods  may  be  found  in  any  book  on 
vamisliing,  or  in  future  numbers  of  the  Working  Man. 
W.  B.— The  Patent  Office  Museum  is  at  South  Kensington. 

It  is  open  daily  from  ten  till  four,  free  of  charge. 
A.  WiGAN.— The  scarcity  of  milk  in  your  neighbourhood 
may  be  met  by  your  providing  yourself  with  a  stock  of 
preserved  milk,  which  is  imported  into  this  country 
from  the  United  States,  iu  sealed  tins  containing  one 
pound.  Loaf  sugar  is  used  in  preserving  this  milk,  which 
is  quite  pure,  and  of  excellent  quality,  as  we  have  proved. 
Boss.— Sir  David  Brewster  recently  expressed  himself 
favourable  to  the  system  of  granting  patents  for  inven- 
tions. 


Febkuart  17,  1866.] 


THE  WOEKING  IIAK— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ill 


Emigration  to  Queensland — 
FREE  GRANTS  OF  LANB.—AU  persons  not  hav- 
in;j  before  resided  in  Queensland,  pnying  tlieir  own  full 
pa^sa^es  to  the  Colony,  receive  a  £30  Laud  Order— eqiial  to 
thirty  acres  of  land  -  for  each  member  of  their  families  of 
twelve  years  and  upwards,  and  a  £15  Land  Order  for  each 
child  between  fourteen  months  and  twelve  years.  Free  and 
Assisted  Passages  are  now.  given  without  restriction  as  to 
ai^e,  to  persons  of  the  foUowijig  occupations  : — Shepherds, 
ploughmen,  road-makers,  quarrymen,  professed  gardeners, 
miners,  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  wheel- 
wrights, shipwrig-hts,  &C.  Also  female  domestic  servants  of 
good  character.  HENRY  JORDAN. 

Agent-General  for  Emii^'ration  for  Queensland. 


Government  of  South   Aus- 
tralia EMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT'. 

FEEE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  Australia,  iu 
ve-sel»  chartered  expressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Com.mis- 
Bioners,  to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  servants,  miuers,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
garaeners,  grooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoemakers,  &c.,  also  to  single  female  domestic  servants. 

Furtiier  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  olfice  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Sjuth  Australia,  5,  Copthall  Court,  Loudon,  E.G. 

Government    Emigration    to 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

FREE  PASSAGES  to  CANTERBURY,  N.Z.,  are  gi-anted 
by  the  Provincial  Government  to  female  domestic  servants, 
and  Assisted  Passages  to  farm  workm^en  and  certain  descrip- 


;  may  be  obtained,  personally  or 


tious  of  mecha 

Particulars  of  condit 
l\v  letter. 

JOHN  MARSHJIAN,  Emigration  Agent  for  Canterbury, 
16,  Chai-ing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


A 


Emigration. — Passages  to  all 
PARTS  OF  THE  WOELD.— Every  infommtion 
free  of  charge.  Best  sTiiT»s.  Chearest  rates.  Good.s  sliipijed 
and  insured. — F.  BA3SIL,  139,  Leadenliali  Street,  Loudou. 

ssisted    Passages    to    Mel- 

_  BOUENE.— Apply  to  E.  E.  ALEXANDEE,  Secre- 
tary, VictoriLi  EmiLrrants'  Assist.xiice  Society,  :i7A,  Bucklcro- 
bury.  Mansion  House,  E.G. 

CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £5. 

N'ew  York  and  Portland, 
by  steam,  weekly,  £3  ;  cabin,  £15  15s.  Baltimore, 
Jto  5s  ;  cabin,  £15  15s.  New  Orleans,  £S  63. ;  cabin,  £;;5. 
Sailing  Snips  to  New  York.  £3  .=.s. 

E.  MONTGOISIEKIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchui-cli  Street,  E.C.  [30 

u  e  e  n  s  1  a  n  d. — Black  Ball 


-New 


Tan^ements  with 
uction  of  steerage 


PASSENGER    LINE. 
/H.  M.'s  Colonial  Goverur 
faro  to  £15.    Land  Order?  £  ;0,  to  all  clasfes, 

STAR  OF   ENGLAND,  for  BRISBANE,  Moreton  Bay, 
direct,  packet  for  2Sth  February. 
WANSPELL,  as  packet  for  lOth  Marclr. 
Apply  toJAMES  BAINES  and  CO.,  Liverpool ;  aU  Agents 


THE  WORKING  MAN  "WILL  FIND 

udson's    Simple    Dyes" 

both  Useful  and  Aniusiug.  Any  one  can  use  them. 
'Anything  can  be  dyed  with  them  in  ten  minutes. 
Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.  Of  Chemista  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  [2 

Inventors  Protected  by  Patent 
OE  EEGISTEATION  at  fixed  and  moderiit.?  cbarses. 
'llie  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis!  ou  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89. 
Chancery  Lane,  London. — Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [3 

Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
-\ckuowledged  to  be  the  U-hte^t  and  most  enmfortablo 
•.i-ea.iug  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKlXGa, 
KNEB  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  "Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
-egs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Sui-gical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND    SONS, 
35  and  GJ.  West  Smithfield,  London. 
N.B.— Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [4 

all's   "  Lung   Restorer" 

gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
nu  s,  bore  J'hroat,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Brooke,  Mirflekl,  uear  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  an  astlimatio 
cougb,  "Three  Is.  lid.  bottles  ciu'ed  me."  Prepared  by 
■rHOlWAS  HALL,  Cliemlst,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  M.,  Ice.  [5 

Patents  for  Inventions. — 
Messrs.  DAVIES  and  HUNT  procure  British  and 
I'oreign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  Registrations  of  Dejiimis, 
at  moderate  charges.  Full  p.articulars  given  in  ttieir 
■  Handbook  tor  Inventors,"  to  be  had  (in-atis)  from  No.  1, 
serle  Street.  Lincoln's  Inn.  Londnn.  w  n  r.: 


Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.cJ. 


Ulack  !       Black  !       Black  !— 

,-i-J  OSMOND  &  CO.,  DYERS,  S,  Ivy  Lane,  Newgate 
btreet,  London,  have  made  arrangement,-:  for  Dyeing  Black 
lor  Mourmng  every  Wednesday.  Frenuh  Merino  and  Ca'h- 
mere  Dresses  dyed  colours  that  look  equal  to  new.  Bed 
i  umiture,  4c.,  cleaned,  or  dyed  and  finished.  Shawls, 
Dresses,  and  Cloaks  cleaned,  and  the  Coloui-s  preserved. 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEEEIXG.  SUIiVETING, 
MINING,  BUILDING,  AGRICULTURE,  MONUMENTS, 
DECORATIONS,  &c    Published  by  Atchley  and  Co.,  106,  : 
Great  EusseU  Street,  London,  W.    New  List  of  Works  sent  I 
free  to  order  by  post.  riO 


A 


Tremeschini's  Paraffin  Lamp. 
This  perfected  Lamp  for  bm-nini;  Mineral  oils, 
without  the  possibility  of  explosion,  and  entire  absence  of 
smell,  is  sold  wholesale  by  the  agent,  H.  Mayer,  4,  Liverpool 
Street,  City. 

***  This  Lamp  is  fully  described  in  No.  1.  of  the  "  Workisg 
Mau."  •     pg 

CO-OPEEATIVE  MEAT  COMPANIES. 

The  Advertiser,  who  is  prac- 
tically  acquainted  with  the  Meat  Trad*,  wishes  to 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  working  cla5se3,  and  others  affected 
I  I'y  the  present  hi'irh  prices  of  meat,  to  the  great  facility  mth 
I  which  Societies  of  the  above  kind  may  be  worked,  either  iu 
-_.        -  r        1  "XT  T~^        •  ■  **^^^^  °^  country,  in  connection  with  the  London  Dead  Meat 

Jl  aClC     OI      tllC      J\  CW     X^GSIOTI      Slarkets,  and  offers  his  services  to  such,  whether  oontem- 
oj.^  ix      plated  or  already  in  course  of  formatiou,  for  the  pm-pose  of 
placing  their  arrangements  on  such  a  basis  as  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  disappoiutraeut  and  disaster  which  have 
hitherto  attended  them. 
Address  W.  E.  R.,  Office  of  this  Paper.  [22 


ork  men's     Wage  s. — 

LAXTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  V\^orkniou  at  a 
tiance  to  calculate  their  own  Wages.  Masters'  Eiliriou, 
cloth  and  gilt,  2s.  6d.  (32  stamps);  Workmen's  Edition, 
f  "Ided  for  the  pocket.  Is.  (13  stamps).  34,  Arundel  Street, 
Strand-  [j 


OLD  FRIENDS  WITH  NEW  FACES. 


^  Shakesperian  Domino  Cards  ■  50  Ivory  Cards,  with 
your  Name  elegantly  Engraved  thereon ;  a  Plate,  with  your 
N:ime  and  Address  Engraved  for  Trunk  or  Box,  &c. ;  and  a 
Seal,  with  your  Initials  Engraved— the  whole  for  3s.  6d., 
post  free,  by  W.  F.  GOOD,  Engraver  and  Printer,  8, 
Bishop  Lane,  Hull.  [S 


LEATHEK,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  ,  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  AValk,  e.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  Loudon. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  Sd,  2a.  Scotcli  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
dii-ect  from  the  loom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7  lbs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d,  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d,  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [9 


A   Partner    Wanted.      Little 
Capital  required.    Or  the  Stock  for  Sale. — Apply  on 
the  premises,  3,  Spur  Street,  Leicester  Square— -J.  Ihelakd. 


T 


o    Ironmongers. — Wanted, 

by  a  respectable  Youn-j  Man,  aged  18,  an  immediate 

ENGAGEMENT  as  an  APPRENTICE  for  two  years. 
Could  be  useful  at  once  in  a  large  shop,  having  some  know- 
ledge of  the  trade.  Address,  H.  Longman,  Milborue  Port, 
Somerset. 


T 


o    Master    Bootmakers. 

A  Toung  JIan  wishes  for  a  constant  SEAT    of 

MEN'S  WOEK.  WiU  do  repairs.  No  objection  to  live 
indoprs,  town  or  country.  Robert  French,  8,  Eisley's 
Ropewalk,  Limehouse,  London. 


TO  Master  Butchers. 
WANTED,  by  a  steady,  respectable  Tomi?  Man, 
a  81TUATI0N  as  FOREMAN  in  the  above  hns.  Has  had 
11  years'  expei-ience  in  shop  and  slaushter-house.  Member 
of  a  Christian  church,  and  teetotaler.  A  LAD  a"-ed  17 
also  requires  a  SITUATION  to  SERVE  a  ROUND,  and 
insist  in  the  slaughterinir.  Address,  statins  pai'ticulars, 
II.  T.,  Post-ofEce,  Croydon,  S.  =   '         .  ' 


rapery. — Wanted,  a  Young 

, LADY  for  a  pu.shing  trade ;   a  good  saleswoman 

.v„a  stock  keepei*.  Must  be  a  good  bonnet  trimmer.  One 
::ecustomed  to  a  small  house  preferred-  Apply  to  I.  Blow, 
Draper,  East  Greenwich. 


anted,     a     respectable 

WOMAN,  as  GENERAL  SERVANT.  Must 
understand  phiin  cooking-.  Apply,  stating  age  and  wtiges 
reriuired,  to  S.  C.  G.,  Post-oilice,  Aylesbury. 

anted,    an  experienced 

.     .  GENERAL  SERVANT  in  a  Minister's  FamUy, 

cousistincr  only  of  him.?c!f  and  wife.  Apply,  stating  age, 
.c  ,  to  Mi-s.  A.  B.,  care  of  Mr.  Hart's,  Bookseller,  Lewis- 
ii:m,  S.E. 


anted,    a   good    General 

SEEVANT,  in  a  small  family,  where  anotlier  is 
kept.  She  must  be  a  good  plain  cook.  About  2-b.  Must 
have  a  good  character  from  her  last  situation.  A  Dissenter 
preferred.    Apply  at  8J,  New  North  Eoftd,  Hoxton. 

anted,    a    good    General 

SERVANT,  about  Is  or  20  years  of  age,  in  a 
Ti-ade»man'B  family  where  a  boy  is  kept.  One  used  to 
children  preferred.  Apply  at  Mrs.  Wesley's,  1,  Angell 
Place,  Stockwell  Green,  Surrey,  S. 

he   London  and   Suburban 

LAND  AND  BUILDING  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

— U;tices,  No.  70,  Fenchurch  Screet,  E.C,  Feb.  8  I860  — 
NOTICE  TO  SHABEHOLDEES.— The  FIFTH  DI-FI- 
DEND  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent.,  and  a  BONUS  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent.,  for  the  half-year  ending  Dec.  31,  1865, 
will  he  PAYABLE  at  the  London  and  County  Bank, 
21.  Lombard  Street,  E.C,  on  and  after  MONDAY,  Feb.  13 
1S8S.  JONATHAN  TAYLOE,  Secretary. 

St.  Marylebone  Bank  for 
SAVINGS,  76,  Welbock  Street.  Savings  Bank  cer- 
tilied  under  the  Act  of  1863.  Open  daily  from  ten  till  tbree, 
and  on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  from  six  till  nine 
o'clock. 


Beef  from  Monte  Video, 
Grass  Fed,  more  wholesome  than  English,  one 
quarrer  tlie  price ;  much  superior  to  jerked  beef,  doubly 
valuable  during  the  present  fiightful  cattle  plague, — Address, 
Oificos,  153,  Cheapside,  London. 

John  Moseley  and  Son, 
17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C..  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
i'OOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tool-, 
Arc,  AVholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Mosclcy'a 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates  :— 

£    s.    d. 
2S-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw         ...    0    8    0  each. 

2(3    „     Hand  Saw  0    7    6     „ 

14    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    ,,     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Same  make,  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of  each 
of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  403.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.B. — These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice.— Messrs.  Moseley  and  Soij  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
theii-  superior  To  'Is  and  Cutlery,  tiiey  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Estal'Usliments,  Parcels  to  the 
amoimt  of  £5  au-il  upwards,  to  auy  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order.       [23 


6.  Evenings  at  Home. 

7-  Swiss  Family  Robinsou. 

8.  Select  Anecdotes. 

9.  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
10.  Vicar  of  Wakefield. 

ry  of  English,  classics."— 


A   COMPLETE    JUVENILE    LIBRARY  FOR   TEN 

SHILLINGS. 

A  mors  acceptable  Present  for  the  Young  could  scarcely  be 

imagined  than  a  Set  of 

Laurie's   Shilling   Entertain- 
ING  LIBEARY. 
Specially  prepared  for  Prizes,  Presents,  and  School  Librai-ies. 
Handsomely  bound  and  beautifully  illustrated,  Is.  each. 

1.  Robinson  Crusoe. 

2.  Gulliver's  Travels. 

3.  Christmas  Tales. 

4.  Sandford  and  Merton. 

5.  De  Foe's  Plague. 
"Charming  little  shilling  U"<ii 

San. 

"  Excellent  series."— iJearfcr. 
London  :  Tho3i.13  Mdeey,  33.  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet  Street, 
E.C. ;  SiMPEiN  &  Co.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C.   [2-5 

Rimmel's  Toilet  Vinegar, 
Is.,  2.5.  Cd.,  and  5s. 
LIME  JUICE  AND  GLYCERINE,  for  the  Hair,  Is.  6a., 

2>.  6d.,  and  53. 
PURIFIED  GLYCERINE   SOAP,  the  best  for  the  Skin, 

Ori.  and  Is. 
EDVIMEL'S    PERFUMED    VAPORISER,    for    Scenting 

Rooms,  from  6s. 
RIMMEL'S  PERFUME  FOUNTAIN,  for  the  Drawmg- 

Room,  from  3os. 
EIMMELS  CASSOLETTE    FAN,  from  3s.  60.,    by  post 

for  52  stamps.  / 

RIMMEL'S  PERFUMED  VALENTINE,  Is.,  by  post  for 

1-1  st.auips. 
EIMMEL'6  NEW  PERFUME,  CUPID'S  TEARS.     In  a 

pretty  Moire  Antique  Box,  ys.  6d. 
THE   NEW  VIENNESE   PAN,  beautifully  Painted  and 

Perfumed,  6s.    Sent  bv  post  on  receipt  of  Si  stamps. 
EEMMEL'S    EOSE-WATEE    CRACKERS,    a    New  and 

Amusing  Device  for  Evening  Parties.    2s.  per  dozen; 

six  dozen  for  hair-a-guinea. 
EEVIMEL'S  PERFUMED  ALMANACK  FOE  1866,  beauti- 
fully Illustrated.    Price  6d. ;  by  post  for  7  stamps. 
N.B. — The    "Book  op  Perfujiks,"  by  Eugene  Rimmel, 
•will  be  presented  to  purchasers  of  Perfumery  to  the  amount 
of  One  Guinea  at  any  of  Ribimel'.s  Retail  Establishments. 

RIMMEL,  PEEFUMEK, 
06,  STEAND,   AND  21,  COENHILL.  LONDON. 
New  West-Ekd  Bkanch,  12^,  Regest  Sit.EET.       [26 


The  Children's  Prize  may  be 
had  of  all  Booksellers  and  Newsvenlors  in  town 
and  country. 


FOR    SCHOOLS   AND    FAMILIES. 
New  Edition,  18mo,  cloth.  Is.  ed. ;  4Smo,  cloth,  Sd. 

The  Steps  of  Jesus.  A 
Narrative  Harmony  of  the  Four  Evangelists,  in  the 
words  of  the  Authorised  Version.  With  Map.  By  K. 
Mimpriss. 

London :  S.  W.  PAHTttiDOE,  9,  Patgmoster  Row. 

Hyam  and  Co.'s  Garments 
and  PRICES.— The  new  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Prince  Alfred  Overcoats  and  Capes,  15s.  6d.  to  42s. ;  Knicker- 
bocker, Eton,  Harrow,  and  Osborne  Suits,  15s.  6d.  to  4os. ; 
Jackets,  8s.  6d.  to  258. ;  Trousers,  8s.  6d.  to  15s.  6d. ;  Vests, 
4s.  6d.  to  7s.  6d.  J  Jackets  and  Vests  alike,  159.  6d.  to  27s.  6d, 
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[Febeoart  17,  1866. 


Practical    School    Books, 
EDITED  BT 

JAMES    STUART     LAUKIE, 

Ex.  H.M.  Inspector  of  Scliools. 

DUlinguUTied  bj  their  Attractivmei's,  Clitapncss,  anil  PracticaKlxj. 

THE  STANDARD  HEADING  BOOKS,  specially  adnpted 

to  the  requirements  of  the  Revised  Code,  but  equally 

well  suited  to  all  classes  of  English  schools. 

ImpmaeA  Editions,  slrotif)!!/  bound. 
Stahdabd    I..  4d.  I  SiiUDiBD  TV.,  Is.  Od. 


II.,  ca. 


v..  Is.  2d. 


III.,    9d.  I  „  VI.,  Is.  4d. 

The  Standard  Pkijier,  i;d.  .^nd  3d.  Tlie  New  Standard 
Pkimee,  l.;d.  and  od.  The  Stakdakd  Heading  Sheets, 
plain,  33.  6d.  and  6s.  0"d.  The  New  Standard  Reading 
Sheets,  2s.  6d,  and  oa.  Gd. 

Now  ready,  bound  in  limp  cloth, 
A  CHEAP  EDITION  OF  THE  STANDARD  HEADEES, 
for  Rural  Schools. 

Standard      1.,  3d.  I  StakdaIvD  IT.,    7d. 

II.,   Id.  „  v.,    8d. 

III.,  6d.  I  „  VI.,10d. 

LAURIE'S  STANDARD  COPT  BOOKS.    Nos.  I.  to  VI., 

XIII.,  XVI.,  and  XVII.,  are  now  ready,  2s.  per  doz. 
LAURIE'S  WRITING  EXERCISE  BOOKS.     Each  Booi 
.accompanied  by  a  Handbook  containing  the  lesaons  for 
transcription,  &c. 

Books  I.  and  n.  |        Book  IV.      ....   Md. 

(in  one)    ...    2;d. 


III. 


4d. 


VI. 


(id. 


LAURIE'S  STANDARD   ARITHMETIC.     2nd  Edition, 

corrected  and  improved.    ISt  pp  ,  cloth,  la.  j  limp,  9d. ; 

or  in  Two  Books— liook  I.,  id.j   Book  II.,  6d. ;  and 

Paris,  Id.,  IJd,  and  '^Id.  each. 
KEY.  TO  STANDARD  ARITHMETIC.     Cloth,"  Is.    The 

Standard  Arithmetic  with  Key.     Cloth,  Is.  6d. 
THE  STANDARD  MANUAL  OF  GEOGRAPHY.    Cloth, 

Is.;  limp,  9d. ;  or  in  Five  Parts,  32  pages  each,  price  2d. 
LAURIE'S   FIRST   CLASS   READERS. 

1.  Political  EcoKoaiv,  Is. 

2.  The  English  Constitution,  Is. 

S.  A  Short  History  of  English  Literature,  from  the 

Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.    "With  Illustrative 

Examples.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  B.A   Vol.  I.,  price  Is. 

THOMAS    MURBT,  32,  Bouverie  Street,  Fleet    Street; 

SIMPKIN  and  CO.,  Stationers'  Hall  Court.      , 


Manuscript  Arithmetic.     By 
a  School  Manager. 

For  STANDAKD  H''.— Book  of  Examples,  price  2a.— 
Manuscript  Exercise  Books  I.  and  II.,  appropriately 
ruled,  with,  the  position  and  space  to  be  occupied  by  eacli 
sum  distinctly  indicated,  price  2d.  each. 

For  STANDAKD  V.— Book  op  Ex-\mples,  pi-ico  2d.— 
Manuscript  Exercise  Books  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  price  2d.  each. 

Key  to  Standaeds  r\^  and  V..  price  -td. 

Tliese  books  are  published  at  the  request  of  one  of  H.M. 
Iiit;pectors,  who  has  seen  the  rcsiUts  of  their  use,  during 
three  yeai"S,  in  a  School  where  the  Arithmetic  has  been 
reported  "  excellent,"  and  no  failiu-es  in  the  higher 
Standards. 

Loudon  :  THOMAS  MURBT,  32,  Bouverie  Street,  E.G. 

[11 


Cheap  Edition  for  Working  Men,  fcap.  boards,  23. . 
(postage  4d.), 

Richard  Cobden  :  A  Bio- 
GRAPHT.  ByJoHNMcGiLCHHisT.  "  The  narrative 
is  so  condensed,  and  the  style  at  once  so  clear  and  vigorous, 
that  the  volume  is  eminently  entitled  to  a  popular  circula- 
tion. .  .  .  We  trust  that  it  will  find  its  way  to  the  book- 
shelves of  thousands  of  worldng  men." — UToiiiing  Star. 

liOCKWOOD  AND  Cc,  7,  Stationers'  Hall  Court,  E.C.     [1 


The  Children's  Prize.     Price 
Id.  monthly.     Published  by  ■Williflin  Macintosh, 
-4,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


'he     Parish      Maofazine     is 


T 

X  edited  by  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St. 
Michael's,  Derby,  In  green  wrapper,  for  general  circula- 
tion, Id.  monthly,  with  first-class  Illustrations.  Vols.  I.  to 
VII.,  2s.  each,  cloth;  ls.6d.  limp.  Most  popular  in  Scbool 
Libraries,  for  Prizes,  and  for  lending  to  sick  folk,  or  in 
liospitals. — London :  Bell  and  Daldi,  186,  Fleet  Street. 


Good  Stories.  Selected  and 
edited  by  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A.  Issued 
monthly.  Illustrated,  aiKlin  oruaraeutal  wrapper.  Printed 
m  a  clear  type,  and  in  a  style  chosen  by  a  class  of  factory 
peholars,  a.s  being  ensiPKfc  to  road.  Each  story  complete  in 
itself.  Pi-ice  3d.  Eoch  group  nf  foiu-  {1st,  2nd,  3rd,  4th, 
"•th,  and  Gch  series),  bound  iu  cloth,  Is.  6d. ;  or  the  twelve 
for  1864  and  the  twelve  for  ISiiS,  richly  bound  iu  cloth  gilt, 
OS.  each. 

London:  William  Macintosh,  21,  Paternoster  Row. 


New  Series  of  Parish-Library 
BOOKS.  Edited  by  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A. 
lilustiated,  printed  iu  a  clear  typo,  and  of  a  handy  size. 
Price  Is.  each,  bound  iu  cloth: — 

1.  Deb  Clinton,  the  Smuggler's  Daughter. 
-.  Can^he  Keep  a  Secret  ?     (Specially  for  servants.) 
3.  Oldl^Jidrew,  the  Peace-maktr. 
This  series  will  be  added  to  Irom  time  to  time. 
London:  William  Macintosh,  21-,  Paternoster  Row. 


Weekly,  Id.    Monthly  Part,  3d.    Part  I.  is  now  ready. 


K 


ind  Words   for  Boys   and 


'KisdWobds"  Office.  ;'j'.  Old  Bailey,  Lokdok,  E.C. 


NEW  PERIODICAL  FOE  THE   BABIES. 

The    Infants'    Magazine    for 
FEBBUAEY,  Illustrated  (IG  Pa^-os). 
PEICE  ONE  PENNY. 
Iipndon:  Seelet,  Jacksok,  &  JIallidat,  M,  Fleet-.  Street; 
S.  W.  Pahieidge,  9,  Paternoster  Eow, 


NEW  ZE.4L4ND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Gn-ints  of  Forty  Acres  of  Laud  and  Assisted  Passages. 


H 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


MELBOUENE    LLNE, 

Taking  Paascnfrors  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Eobart  Town, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Staflfordshirc 2,300  A  1    February  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  oa  paj-nient  of  £7  lis.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Talcing  Passengers  to  Nov/castle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c 

LadyOctavia 3,500  A  1     Fcbruary25. 

Sir  William  W.allaoe  2,-.;00  A  1    March  11. 

ADELAIDE    LINE. 

Jessica 1,200  A  1   12  yrs.   Fehraary  10. 

OTAGO  LINE. 
Pasithea 1,300  A  1   13  yrs.   February. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2,100  A  1    Folini;Try  2S. 

FEEE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OF  L.OD  arc 
given  by  this  Ship  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage 
money. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Euahine 2,500  A  1    February20. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  despatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  suppHod,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  iirst-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
coimtrj-  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BEOTHEES  &  CO., 

no,  Letideuhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    [13 

Royal    Insurance    Company. 
Head  Offices: 
LONDON:    EOYAL    INSURANCE    BUILDINGS, 
LOMBAED  STREET. 
LIVERPOOL:    ROYAL    INSUEANBE    BUILDINGS, 
NOETH  JOHN   STREET. 
Tofn!  Annual  Rei-cnue  exceeds  £000,000.. 
.^ccrcmidaled  Fimds  in  Sand  over  £1,160,000. 
FERE    DEPARTMENT. 
The  Receipt  of  Fire  Pkemiums  has  progressed  as  follows  : — 

1836 £151,733  |  1860 £262,978 

1858 196,148  I  1862 300,690 

While  for  1864  they  amounted  to  £406,403. 
The  ROYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  has  invariably 
been  distinguished  for  its  promptitude  and  liberality  iu  the 
settlement  of  claims. 

LIFE   DEPARTMENT. 
The  rapid  progress  and  position  of  this  Branch  will  be 
best  shown  by  the  folloiving  statement  of  the  New  Life 
Business  effected  for  the  years 

Jlet  Sum- Assured 
on  New  i'olioics  after  Net  Premium, 

dcductini;  Ujiaruutees. 

1S60 £449,241  16    2  £15,070  17  10 

1861 521,101  17    0   16,627  18    0 

1863 701,427  15    3  22,333  13    2 

1863 752,546  IS  10   24,069  12    8 

1864 1,014,897  11    5  32,708  10    7 

Large  Life  Bonuses  every  Five  Years.  Those  hitherto 
allotted  have  been  the  largest  ever  continuously  given  by 
auy  Company. 

Secm-ity  for  both  Fii-e  and  Life  Branches, 

Capital,  £2,000,000. 

PERCY  M.  DOVE,  Manaircr  and  Actuary. 

JOHN  B.  JOHNSTON,  Secretary  in  London. 

•.*The  EOYAL  INSURANCE  COMPANY  will  give  its 

clients  every  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  Reduction 

of  the  Duty  on  Fire  Insurances.  [13 


Coals,  direct   from   the  Col- 
lieries, suppUed  by  the  JOINT -STOCK  COAL 

COMPANY  (Limited).— Best  WiOlsend,  23s.  per  ton;  Ade- 
laide ditto,  23s. ;  the  Company's  Silkstone,  2js.  Hartley, 
AVelsh  Steam,  Nuts,  &c.— Chief  Office,  49,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 
Coal  Depots ;  Great  Northern  RaUway,  King's  Cross  (23  Coal 
Department) ;  Great  Westei-n  Railway,  Paddington  ;  Ee- 
geiifs  ■\\1iarf,  West  Ferry  Eoad,  MiUwall;  Durham  Wharf, 
Willow  Brook  Road.Peckham. 
FEEDEEICK  AUGUSTUS  NEW,  Managing  Director. 


c 


oal. 


Herbert     Clarke.  — 

_  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  King's  Cross, 
N.— Best  Lambton  Wallsend,  24s.;  Wallsend  22s. ;  Silkstone 
Maine,  22s.;  Cooper's  Silkstone,  22s.;  Double  Diamond, 
22s. ;  Black  Shale,  23e. ;  Hard  House,  21s. ;  Silkstone  Seam, 
20s. ;  Derby,  193. ;  Barnsley,  19s. ;  Hard  Steam,  ISs. ;  Hart- 
ley's, 18s. ;  Nuts,  15s. ;  Small,  13s. ;  Coke,  15s. 


Coal. — Rickett,  Smith,  and 
CO.'S  Selected  Coal,  33s. ;  Best  Wallsend,  24s. ;  E. 
S.  and  Co.'s  Silkstone,  23s.;  Old  Silkstone,  21s.;  Derby 
Bright,  19s.;  Barnsley,  19s. ;  Hartley's,  18s. ;  Steam,  18s. ; 
Nuts,  15s. ;  Small,  133. ;  Coke,  15s.  per  Chaldron,  Cash. — 
Great  Northern  Railway,  King's  Cross;  and  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  Bishopsgate. 

Coals. — ^The  London  Guinea 
COAL  COMPANY  supply  their  celebrated  Wall- 
seua  Coals,  to  all  parts  of  London,  at  21s.  per  ton,  for  cash 
on  delivei?.— Address,  the  Managers,  COLE  and  LEIGH, 
57,  Marylebone  Road. 


Four  Fires  for  One  Penny. — 
Tho  PATENT  FIREWOOD  can  be  obtained  from 
any  oilman  or  gi-occr  in  or  near  London,  at  2s,  per  100; 
packed  for  the  country,  500  for  lOs.  Lights  instantly.  No 
paper  required.— Works,  18,  Wharf  Bead,  City  Rood. 


c 


ity    of    London    Working 

CLASSES*  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

To  he  hold  at  the  Onildhall,  in  March,  1866.  under  the 
patronag-e  of  the  Kipht  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Corpora- 
tion of  .tjie  City  of  London,  and  several  hundred  members 
of  the  leading^  City  ITirms. 

GUABANTEE  FITND,  £5,000. 
All  applications  for  Space  must  be  made  before  Febniary 
l.«t,  ISiSii.  .  !?pace  Forms,  and  all  other  particulars,  may  ba 
obtaineJ  gratis  at  the  offices,  7,  Kacquet  Court,  Fleet  Street, 
or  Avill  he  sent  per  post,  by  the  Secretary,  upon  receipt  of  a 
stamped  and  directed  enveloi)e. 

•.•Manufacturers  ore  invited  to  Exhibit. 

It  has  been  determined  to  devote  the  surplus  fimds  to  thtt 
cstabhshment  of  a  Free  Public  Librai-y  for  the  City. 


William  Eam-shy,  Hon.  Sec. 
John  Robert  Whorlow,  Secretary. 


[U 


Perpetual     Investment     and 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
37.    NEW   BRIDGE    STREET,    LONDON,   E.C. 
MONEY, 

In  large  or  small  sums,  ready  to  be  advanced  upon  security 
oi'  Freehold,  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Property,  repayable 
either  in  one  sum  or  by  periodical  instalments.  The  amouub 
advanced  since  May,  ISlJl,  exceeds 

HALF    A    MILLION     STERLING. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Apphcation  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, or  will  be  sent  by  poiit.    Apply  to 

JOHN  EDWARD  TRESIDDEE,  Secretary.     [15 


T 


he  London  Provident  Insti- 

TDTION,  2  and  3,  Bloomficld  Street,  Moorflelds, 

E.C.  Estabhshed  a.d.  1816.  Savings  Bank  Certified  under 
the  Act  o£  1863.  Open  Daily.  Office  houi-s  eleven  to  three. 
Saturday  eleven  to  one  and  live  tfo  eight.  Sume  not  exceed- 
ing £10  are  paid  to  depositors,  without  previous  notice, 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  jmd  Friday.  The  rate  of  annual 
interest  allowed  to  depositors  is  £3  per  cent. 

FEANCI3  aGEEENAWAY,  Secretary. 


B 


raden's      Household     Tea, 


2s.  4d.  per  lb. 


"Drader^' 


s      Household     Tea, 


in  6  lb.  Tins,  14s. 


Alexander    Braden, 
I'Z,  High  Street,  Islington,  N., 


LOKDOK. 


Fry's  Homoeopathic  Cocoa, 
in  Packets. — The  pttrity,  delicacy  of  flavour,  and 
nutricious  properties  of  this  Cocoa,  as  well  as  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  is  made,  have  rendered  it  a  standard 
article  of  general  consumption.  It  is  highly  approved  and 
strongly  recoimnended  by  medical  men.  and  is  equally 
adapted  for  invalids  and  general  consumers. — J.  S.  FRY 
and  SONS,  Bristol  and  London,  are  the  only  English  Manu- 
factm*ers  of  Cocoa  who  obtained  the  Pi-ize  Medal,  1862. 


Shop  Fronts,  Manufactured 
by  Steam  Machinery.— F.  SAGE.  Office,  11,  Hntton 
Garden,  E.C.  Manufactory,  11, 12, 13,  11, 15,  and  16,  Port- 
pool  Lane. 

V^^    FIXTCEES,  Manufactured  by  Steam  Machinery. 

— 1'.  SAGE,  11,  Hatton  Garden,  E.C. 


'ounters,     Drawers,    and 


Chop   Window   Fittings,    for 

W^     all  Trader,  MauuHictured  hy  Steam  Machinery. — 


Picture  Frames  for  the 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  I7^u>. 
iaUcd  London  ^ews.  Handsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
3s. ;  by  the  dozeu,  2s.  6d.  Maple  and  gilt,  5s. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s.  Every  description  of  Prints  jmd  Fnimes  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  maple  and 
gilt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  '2 
pt:mips,  at  George  Eees,  57,  Dnu-y  Lane  <noar  the 
Theatre).  [IS 

National  Institution  for 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10.  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nino.  Free  letters  are  available  for  neeessitoufl 
appUcants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Smu  Sec.    [17 

Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
Kewling,  193,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS. 
Newlimg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  o£ 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newlixg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [18 
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SATUEDAY,    FEBEUAET    34,    1866. 


THE     WOEKSHOPS     OF     THE     WORLD. 


^  l^isi^  to  a  Litcifey  Match 
Manufactory. 

The    insignificant-looking     lucifer     match     has 
become  one   of  the   indispensable   adjvinots    of 


MATCH-MAKING   MANCFACTOBT 


modern  civilisation.  Unknown  to  the  public 
thirty  years  ago,  it  has  risen  with  unprecedented 
rapidity  into  popular  favour,  effectually  supersed- 
ino'  the  flint,  steel,  and  tiuder-bos  so  familiax  to  our 
forefathers,  and  which,  like  the  watchman's  box, 
the  sedan-chair,  and  the  oil-lamp,  have  become 


things  of  the  past,  never  to  be  revived  in  these 
daya  of  express  trains,  ocean  steamers,  and 
electric  telegraphs.  The  conti-ast  between  the 
tiny  spliut  and  the  ungainly  form  of  its  prede- 
cessor, the  common  brimstone  match,  is  eminently 
suggestive  of  the  difference  existing  between  tba 
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past  and  the  present.  Yet,  common  as  the  lucif er 
match  is,  there  ai'e  few  who  really  know  any- 
thing of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  produced. 
Xjike  the  pin,  the  lucifer  match  forms  one  of  the 
cm-iosities  of  modern  maniifactm-ing  indnstry. 
Although  its  manufacture  only  dates  from  1833, 
yet  whole  forests  have  ali'eady  been  cut  down  to 
supply  the  immense  and  still  increasing  demand 
for  the  wood  of  which  the  matches  ai-e  made,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  many  tons  of  chemical  matter 
likewise  requh-ed  ;  and  when  we  come  to  consider 
that  at  present  the  trade  is,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  its  infancy,  the  probable  extent  of  its 
future  requirements  becomes  sufficiently  startling. 

As  is  frequently  the  ease  with  great  industries, 
the  lucifer  match  manufacture  has  risen  from 
extremely  small  beginnings  to  its  present  mag- 
nitude, every  new  invention  for  simplifying  the 
processes  or  economising  labour  tending  to  give 
an  immense  impetus  to  production;  the  increased 
cheapness  of  the  article  invariably  leading  to  a 
proportionate  increase  in  the  demand.  The  first 
lucifer  matches  were  very  defective.  The  splints 
were  too  large,  and  did  not  ignite  easily ;  while, 
fi'om  want  of  experience,  the  chemical  ingredients 
were  badly  mixed,  a  much  larger  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus being  employed  than  was  necessary.  They 
were  also  liable  to  be  affected  by  the  least  humidity 
of  the  atmosphere — a  defect  still  characteristic  of 
the  generality  of  foreign-made  articles. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  manufactiu"e, 
the  factory  system  was  unknown,  and  the  matches 
were  made  on  a  limited  scale,  in  small  and  un- 
healthy workshops,  where  few  or  no  sanitary  pre- 
cautions were  taken  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
workers,  who  generally  followed  their  occupation 
in  buildings  utterly  destitute  of  the  proper  amount 
of  ventilation.  It  was  dm-ing  this  period  that 
the  painful  and  loathsome  disease  known  as 
"  necrosis  "  of  the  jaw,  was  found  most  prevalent 
amongst  the  workers,  especially  those  engaged 
in  the  "  dipping  "  process — that  is,  the  dipping 
of  the  lucifer-ends  into  the  liquid  phosphorus. 
Mr.  William  Kohler,  of  Birmingham,  stated,  in 
his  evidence  to  Mr.  "Wliite,  that  there  was  a  great 
disUke  in  Germany  generally  amongst  the  work- 
people to  working  in  a  match  manufactory,  and 
that  in  many  pai-ts  it  is'usual  to  employ  prisoners 
for  the  work.  In  this  country  there  is  no  difB- 
culty  in  procuring  the  requisite  amount  of  child 
or  adult  labour,  no  matter  how  poorly  paid  or 
dangerous  may  be  the  various  processes. 

Of  late  years,  however,  the  factory  system  has 
been  lai-gely  introduced  into  the  trade,  and  bids 
fair  to  rapidly  supersede  the  smaller  establish- 
ments in  which  few  workers  only  ai-e  employed. 
Amongst  the  larger  of  the  London  fii-ms  are 
those  of  Messrs.  Bell  and  Black,  Bryant  and  May, 
Hynam,  Letcliford  and  Co.,  and  Bell  and  Co. 
The  various  establishments  belonging  to  these 
firms  are  conducted  on  a  most  extensive  scale, 
and  in  a  thoroughly  scientific  manner.  Very  dif- 
ferent are  the  majority  of  small  manufactories, 
which  are  generally  so  conducted  as  to  be  both  a 
danger  and  a  nuisance  to  the  surrounding  neigh- 
boui'hood.  Mr.  White's  report  is  full  of  descrip- 
tive details  of  visits  paid  to  such  places,  of  which 
poverty,  dirt,  and  squalor  may  be  said  to  form 
the  general  characteristics.  One  of  these  small 
establishments  was  situated  in  a  street,  respecting 
which  we  are  told  that  clothes,  or  rags,  were 
hanging  to  dry  in  all  directions,  while  hand- 
ti-ucks,  filled  with  remains  of  most  offensive  fish, 
&c.,  made  locomotion  a  difficult  matter.  The 
matches  were  made  in  the  living-rooms  of  the 
house  by  the  family.  "  A  long  tear  between  the 
body  and  skirt  of  the  frock  worn  by  the  little 
bare-legged  girl,"  says  Mr.  'RTiite,  "showed 
plainly  that  this  was  her  only  covering  of  any 
kind;  and  her  mother  was  equally  ill-clothed." 

The  moral  and  social  condition  of  this  class  of 
workers  is  lamentable.  They  seem  to  be  the 
lowest  of  the  low,  their  existence  being  too  often 
little  more  than  a  constant  battle  with  cold  and 
star^tion.  The  introduction  of  the  factory 
system  and  mechanical  appliances  into  the  manti- 
facture  has  led  to  marked  results,  the  health, 
morals,  and  remuneration  of  the  workers  being  in 
every  way  improved  thereby.  Such  is  the  case 
at  the  Lucifer  Match  Manufactory  of  Messrs.  K. 
Letchford  and  Co.,  Bethnal  Green.  Passing 
through  the  closely  populated  neighbourhood  of 
the  Cambridge  Heath  Road,  in  the  direction,  of 
Old  Ford,  we  find  ourselves  in  Three  Colt  Lane, 
once  a  pleasant  country  thoroughfare,  with  real 
green  hedges  and  shady  trees,  but  now  lined  vritU 
rows  of  habitations;  the  formation  of  Victoria 


Park  having  given  an  unprecedented  impetus  to 
building  operations  in  this  remote  portion  of 
the  metropolis.  In  the  lane  alluded  to  is  the 
establishment — Messrs.  K.  Letchford  and  Co.'s — 
which  it  is  our  pui'pose  to  describe.  The  factory 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  cleiir,  open  space,  form- 
ing part  of  the  same  premises,  and  consisting  in 
part  of  grass  and  garden,  the  whole  covering  an 
extent  of  more  than  li  acres.  This  is  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Metropolitan 
Building  Act,  which  insists  that  buildings  in 
which  dangerous  manufactures  are  can-ied  on  shall 
be  situate  at  least  fifty  feet  from  any  other  build- 
ing, and  not  less  than  forty  feet  from  a  roadway. 
This  rule,  intended  to  lessen  the  mischief  arising 
from  explosion  or  fii-e,  has  proved,  indirectly,  a 
means  of  promoting  the  health  of  the  workers, 
by  affording  them  a  larger  supply  of  pui-e  air 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  obtained. 

The  premises  are  divided  into  two  cUunps  of 
buildings,  in  the  central  one  of  which  the  manu- 
facture is  prinoipaUy  carried  on,  the  other  being 
devoted  principally  to  the  preparing  of  the  wood 
for  the  match-boxes,  and  the  manufactm'e  of  ink 
and  blacking.  The  wood  used  in  making  the 
matches  consists  of  the  best  Canadian  pine,  a 
kind  of  timber  which  generally  possesses  an  ex- 
tremely fine  grain.  The  wood  is  not  cut  ou  the 
premises,  but  is  procui-ed  dii'ect  from  the  saw- 
mills, where,  by  means  of  steam  machinery,  it 
is  cut,  fii'st  into  lengths,  then  into  blocks,  and 
subsequently  into  splints,  with  beautiful  preci- 
sion. These  splints,  which  ai'e  twice  the  length 
of  the  ordinary  lucifer  match,  ai'o  made  into 
bundles,  each  containing  from  2,000  to  2,500 
splints. 

The  first  process  to  which  the  splints  are  sub- 
jected is  the  scorching.  This  is  effected  by  placing 
the  bundles  upon  a  heated  plate,  by  which  means 
both  ends  are  speedily  heated,  or  chai-red,  to  a 
degree  which  greatly  facilitates  the  process  of 
dipping — the  heated  wood  more  readily  absorbing 
the  melted  brimstone  or  paraiEne  than  would  be 
the  case  had  the  wood  been  of  the  ordinary  tem- 
peratm-e.  From  the  tropical-like  warmth  of  the 
scorching-room,  the  splints  are  i^assed  (stUl  in 
bundles)  through  a  window  into  a  room  in  which 
are  several  pans  filled  with  paraffine,  kept  in  a 
melted  state  by  means  of  steam.  After  both  ends 
of  the  bundles  have  been  saturated  with  paraffine, 
or,  if  needs  be,  with  brimstone,  the  splints  ai'e 
taken  to  the  saw-mill,  where  they  arc  cut  into 
two  lengths.  When  brimstone  has  been  used, 
^  the  bundles  are  rolled  about  by  boys,  previously 
to  being  cut,  for  the  pm-pose  of  preventing  the 
splints  from  clinging  to  each  other.  The  splints 
are  next  carried  to  one  of  the  framing-rooms. 
Tliero  are  two  of  these,  each  seventy  feet  long  by 
thirty-five  feet  wide,  proportionate  height,  and 
well  ventilated.  In  these  rooms  the  utmost 
activity  prevaUs,  upwards  of  300  children  being 
employed  in  placing  the  prepared  matches  in 
frames,  previous  to  the  combustible  mixture  being 
attached  to  the  ends.  In  each  room  there  ai'e 
twenty -foiu-  tables,  each  having  a  stand  for  twelve 
persons. 

The  table  is  similar  to  a  large  school  desk,  but 
more  upright.  An  iron  frame  is  placed  in  a 
standing  position,  and  from  a  quantity  of  matches 
lying  on  the  flat  part  of  it  the  framer  takes  and 
places  a  run  at  the  bottom  upon  a  small  piece  of 
board  with  notches  in  to  receive  fifty,  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart,  then  piles  one  board  upon  another, 
each  run  having  the  fifty  notches  placed  in  the 
grooves,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  task  is  com- 
pleted. The  whole  is  then  screwed  tightly  to- 
gether, forming  a  compact  mass.  Each  child 
takes  her  fuU  frame,  and  according  to  her  num- 
ber— each  person  being  known  in  the  building  by 
one — a  mark  is  made  upon  a  slate  by  a  person  at 
the  end  of  the  room,  when  at  the  end  of  the  day 
the  number  of  frames  each  has  filled  is  counted, 
and  paid  for  her  poi-tion  at  the  end  of  the  week. 
It  is  ciu'ious  to  the  visitor  to  hear  the  constant 
reports  of  lucifers  being  trodden  upon,  but  the 
floor  being  either  of  stone  or  iron,  aU  danger  of 
fire  is  done  away  with. 

The  room  in  which  the  composition  is  mixed 
and  prepai-ed  is  called  the  kitchen,  and  a  very 
important  place  it  is.  Great  care  is  required, 
and  the  process  is  performed  by  two  steady  and 
skilful  men.  The  ingredients  are  given  to  one  of 
the  men,  who  first  mixes  it  in  a  pan  di-y,  similar 
to  a  cook  making  paste,  and  whe>i  worked  vnih 
the  hands  sufficiently,  is  laid  upon  a  stone  or 
iron  slab.  Water  is  then  added  to  it,  and  a  stiff 
paste  made.     It  is  then  placed  in  pans,  and  a 


certain  quantity  of  glue  added,  to  make  it  adhe- 
sive to  the  matches.  Steam  is  used  for  all  the 
heating  processes. 

The  next  process  is  the  dipping,  or  covering  the 
ends  of  the  splints  with  the  explosive  material. 
A  panful  of  the  mixture  is  taken  from  the  kit- 
chen, and  put  into  a  receptacle  of  hot  water, 
which  is  kept  at  a  certain  heat  dm-ing  the  time 
required.  The  dipper  takes  the  frames,  which 
ai'e  brought  by  the  guls  from  the  framing-room, 
and  (after  the  mixtrure  is  placed  upon  the  u'on 
slab,  and  regiUated  by  a  gauge  to  about  the 
thickness  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch)  dips  them  into 
the  tliin  paste,  the  whole  of  which  is  charged  with 
the  explosive  ingredients. 

iVfter  the  matches  have  been  dipped,  they  are 
taken  by  boys  to  the  dnjing-rooms.  These  are 
thi-ee  in  number,  one  to  each  dipper,  and  they  are 
buUt  with  every  care  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dent. The  floor  is  thickly  spread  with  sawdust, 
which  causes  the  loose  matches  to  sink  under  the 
feet,  and  thereby  escape  friction.  The  rooms  are 
of  arched  brick,  having  double  iron  doors,  and 
should  a  fire  occiu-,  these  doors  coiild  be  closed,  and 
the  ventUatoa-s  or  au--traps  at  top  let  down  by  the 
dippei',  and  the  rooms  hermetically  sealed ;  the  fire 
is  then  smothered.  For  every  frame  taken  into 
the  dipping-room,  one  of  a  two  days'  di-ying  is 
taken  out  to  the  packers ;  and  from  there  being 
fifty  splints  in  a  row,  boxes  containing  100  or  200 
are  easily  filled,  very  little  calculation  being 
required.  Nevertheless,  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  dexterously  the  filling  is  done,  as  is  also  the 
framing ;  many  of  the  children  not  being  more 
than  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  their  little 
fingers  acting  like  clock-work. 

The  box-making  is  the  last  round  in  the  ladder, 
and  forms  a  very  good  concluding  part  of  the 
process  of  making  a  simple  box  of  lucifers.  Tlie 
wood  of  the  boxes  is  made  of  the  best  spruce-fir, 
pieces  of  a  sufficient  length  being  placed  upon  a 
movable  plane,  which  travels  backwards  and 
forwards  upon  a  raOroad.  When  the  plane  is 
cutting  the  wood,  it  is  pvdled  by  means  of  steam 
power  along  the  under  surface  of  the  block,  it 
being  securely  held  in  its  place  at  either  end  by 
screws  and  blocks.  The  slices  are  cut  with 
amazing  rapidity,  and  it  requires  two  of  these 
powerful  machines  to  keep  supplied  the  boys,  who 
prepare  them  for  the  boxes. 

The  boys  take  the  slips  or  slices,  and,  in  quick 
succession,  place  them  upon  a  block  which  is 
gauged  with  thin  pieces  of  metal.  They  then 
bring  down  npon  the  slice  of  wood,  with  some' 
degi-ee  of  strength,  a  block  indented  -(dth  a  corre- 
sponding gauge,  which  marks  the  grain  of  th'- 
piece  of  wood,  so  as  to  double  it  up  into  the  shape 
of  the  box,  and  cut  it  off  at  the  same  time.  One 
boy  can  cut  or  prepaa'O  twenty  gross  an  hoiu'. 

Other  articles,  such  as  vestas,  vesuvians,  ink, 
blacking,  &o.,  are  made  in  the  establishment  of 
Messrs.  E.  Letchford  and  Co.,  but  the  processes 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  these  do  not  at 
present  call  for  particular  remark.  Some  notion 
may  be  formed  of  the  enoi-mous  quantity  of  vestas 
and  matches  made  by  Messrs.  Letchford  and  Co., 
by  the  assertion  that  the  wax  taper  used  for  the 
vestas  measures  some  COO  miles  per  week,  or 
sufScient,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  to  go  roimd 
the  cii'cumference  of  the  globe,  and  leave  more 
than  ample  length  to  stretch  from  England  to 
America,  and  back  again.  About  24,000,000 
vestas  are  made  per  week,  besides  some  60,000,000 
paraffine  matches. 

A  Magnesiuii  Lamp.  —The  Magnesium  Metal  Light 
Company,  which  has  works  in  Springfield  Lane,  Salford, 
has  received  from  Anierica  a  lamp  which  is  stated  to  be 
the  best  means  j  et  devised  for  burniug  the  magnesium 
ribbon.  This  lamp  contains  an  apparatus  of  wheel-work 
for  unfolding  the  metallic  ribbon,  two  strips  of  which 
are  forced  downwards  through  a  tube,  at  the  mouth  of 
which  the  coaibustion  takes  place.  Over  this  tube,  and 
just  below  it,  work  two  metallic  toiinue.',  which  clear 
away  and  clip  oft'  the  oxide,  which  has  hitherto  been  the 
chief  obstacle  to  the  use  ot  the  magnesium  light  for  any 
continued  period.  This  apparatus  is  not  altogether  per- 
fect, as  owing  to  the  oscillation  of  the  means  for  effecting 
a  clearance  of  the  oxide,  the  light  emitted  becomes  some- 
what variable,  although  tlie  gradations  are  rapid ;  yet 
it  probably  contains  the  germ  of  what  will  ullim.ately 
prove  to  be  a  solution  of  an  hitherto  difficult  problem. 
Beneath  the  burning  wire  is  a  cup  opening  into  a 
chamber  into  which  the  oxide  (which  is  pure  magnesi.il 
falls,  and  above  the  body  of  the  lamp  is  a  small  chimney 
with  a  condenser  formed  like  a  series  of  sieves  :  tho 
vapour,  a.5  it  iiies,  settles  upon  the  tlips  of  perforated 
metal,  and  is  found  to  result  in  a  deposit  of  magnesia 
in  very  minute  particles. 
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How  to  Stayt  a  Co-operative 
Store. 

Thekb  is  a  great  advantage  in  establishing  a 
fixed  Co-operative  Store  in  any  neighbonrhood. 
When  it  has  grown  to  such  dimensions  as  to  in- 
clude the  custom  of  the  poorer  families  around 
it,  it  has  a  distinctive  moral  effect.  Besides  in- 
creasing their  means,  it  improves  their  habits — 
teaches  providence,  and  tlie  art  of  association. 

We  find,  from  further  correspondence  received, 
that  a  desire  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  metro- 
polis for  detailed  information  how  to  proceed  in 
the  formation  of  a  new  store.  A  Spitalfields  Co- 
operative Club  is  in  contemplation.  A  number  of 
Bennondsey  tanners  have  in  view  to  form  a  Co- 
operative Society. 

The  first  thing  to  do,  is  for  the  two  or  thi-ee 
men  who  are  the  promoters  of  the  undertakmg  to 
call  a  meeting  of  aU  the  persons  they  know  likely 
to  care  for  the  object  in  view,  and  able  to  promote 
it.  In  this  world  two  or  three  persons  always  do 
everything.  Certainly,  a  few  persons  are  at  the 
bottom  of  every  improvement,  initiating  it, 
urging  it  on,  and  making  it  go.  The  callers  of 
the  meeting  should  be  men  who  have  clear  no- 
tions of  what  they  want  to  do,  and  how  it  is  to 
be  done,  and  why  it  should  be  attempted. 

The  first  thing  the  meeting  has  to  do  is  to 
arrange  for  subscribing  capital.  This  is  usually 
done  by  each  person  intending  to  join  the  store 
putting  down  his  or  her  name  for  twopence, 
thi'eepence,  or  sixpence  a  week — or  more,  as  each 
may  bo  able — towards  the  pa3Tnent  of  shares  of 
one  pound.  If  the  store  is  to  be  a  small  one,  a 
huudi'ed  members  subscribing  a  one  pound  shai-e 
each,  might  enable  a  beginning  to  be  made.  In 
most  stores,  each  member  is  called  upon  to  hold 
two  shares.  In  Rochdale,  each  holds  five  one 
pound  shares.  It  is  best  and  safest  for  the  pro- 
posed members  to  subscribe  their  own  capital. 
Borrowed  money  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  deal 
with.  Intsrest  has  to  be  paid  upon  it  often  before 
any  profits  are  made.  Sometimes  the  lenders 
become  alarmed,  and  call  it  in  suddenly,  which 
commonly  breaks  up  the  sljore ;  or  the  directors 
have  to  become  guarantees  for  its  repayment,  and 
then  the  control  of  the  store  necessarily  fails  into 
a  few  hands.  Disputes  arise  about  management; 
those  who  have  become  largely  responsible  fail  to 
receive  the  support  of  the  members,  when  they  most 
need  it  and  most  deserve  it ;  and  the  scheme  lan- 
guishes, or  has  financial  convulsions,  followed  by 
fever  of  fooling  and  fatal  prostration.  By  com- 
mencing upon  the  system  of  the  intending  co- 
operators  subscribing  their  own  capital,  a  larger 
number  of  members  are  obtained,  and  all  have  an 
equal  and  personal  interest  in  the  Store,  and  give 
it  their  custom,  that  theh-  money  may  not  be  lost. 
This  plan  secvires  not  only  a  common  interest,  but 
a  large  and  jiermanent  ciistom.  On  tliis  plan,  it 
may  take  longer  to  collect  the  capital,  but  the 
capital  lasts  longer  when  it  is  collected,  and  is 
much  more  productive. 

A  secretary  shoidd  be  appointed  at  the  first 
meeting,  and  a  treasurer;  and  two  or  three 
nimble-footed,  good-tempered,  earnest,  willing 
fellows  should  be  named  as  collectors,  who  shaU 
go  round  to  the  members,  and  bring  into  the 
treasury  their  subscriptions.  Some  place  should 
be  chosen  where  members  can  pay  their  subscrip- 
tions— many  wiU  have  the  right  feeling,  good 
sense,  and  punctuality  to  go,  or  send,  and  pay 
their  money  ruiasked.  But  these  are  always  very 
few.  Many  will  think  they  do  quite  enough  to 
subscribe,  without  being  at  tremble  to  do  it. 
Others  who  have  the  right  feeling,  and  know 
what  they  ought  to  do,  have  no  methodical  habits, 
and  no  sense  of  punctuality,  and  must  be  looked 
well  after,  or  they  will  be  sm-e  to  be  in  an'ears. 
In  building  and  all  kinds  of  fi-iendly  societies, 
every  workman  well  knows  that  an  elaborate, 
costly,  and  vexatious  system  of  fines  has  to  be 
resorted  to,  to  compel  members  to  do  what  they 
engage  to  do,  and  what  it  is  their  interest  to 
do.  Considering,  as  Dr.  Watts  says,  that  "the 
mind  is  the  standard  of  the  man,"  it  is 
astonishing  how  few  people  "know  their  own 
minds,"  and  how  many  have  to  be  fined  to  bring 
it  to  then-  recollection  that  they  have  '"'  minds." 
lumbers  of  well-meaning  "working  men  have  no 
control  over  their  wages.  They  can  only  pay  at 
a  certain  hom*  hi  each  week,  and  if  they  do  not  do 
it  then,  or  the  collector  dses  nst  catch  them  then, 
they  cannot  pay  that  week  at  all,  for  the  simple 
reason    that    all    their    money    is    gone.      The 


coUectprs  of  the  store  funds  require  to  be  men  of 
practical  good  sense,  and  well  acquainted  with 
working-class  nature.  They  must  be  capable  of 
no  end  of  trouble,  and  have  infinite  patience. 
"  Why  should  any  men  take  all  this  trouble  on 
behalf  of  others  who  ought  to  do  their  duty  ?  " 
is  a  cjuostion  that  the  collectors  will  be  sure  to  ask 
themselves  many  times.  "  Why  should  one  part 
of  the  society  have  thus  to  wait  upon  and  dance 
attendance  upon  the  others,  whose  interest  is  the 
same  as  that  of  the  peregrinating  coUeotors  ? " 
We  must  leave  the  answer  to  the  good  nature  and 
good  conscience  of  these  voluntary  workers.  We 
only  state  the  facts  of  what  will  have  to  be  done 
■ — what  always  has  to  be  done ;  and  to  give  our 
ungrudging  meed  of  praise  to  whoever  undertakes 
this  work.  They  are  the  real  founders  of  the 
store  ;  they  cause  the  fund  to  exist  which  creates 
it ;  they  teach  the  first  lessons  of  providence  to 
hundreds  of  families  who  else  would  never  learn 
them. 

The  advantage  of  getting  the  capital  paid  up 
is  very  great,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  buying  in 
the  best  markets,  but  in  its  influence  on  the 
minds  of  the  members.  The  most  merciless 
critics  and  poorest  supporters  of  a  store  are 
always  those  who  are  in  arrears.  They  are  the 
fii-st  to  find  fault  and  the  first  to  leave  the  store 
to  take  care  of  itself,  if  any  difficulty  arises. 

When  a  hundred  members  have  subscribed  a 
himdi'ed  one  pound  shares,  a  small  store  may  be 
ventured  upon.  It  wiU  be  safer  if  the  hundred 
members  have  paid  up  five  shares  each,  for  a 
capital  of  ^300  is  not  too  much  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  good  store  in  London.  If,  how- 
ever, only  ^eiOO  is  subscribed,  the  rule  followed 
should  be  to  retain  all  profits  made  by  members 
dealing  at  the  store  until  each  has  paid  up  five 
shares,  which  will  give  the  store  ^6500  to  work 
with  before  paying  out  profits. 

The  Eochdale  lailes  would  be  usefid  to  follow 
as  a  model,  and  every  store  would  be  instructed 
by  seeing  them.  A  note  and  a  dozen  stamps  sent 
to  Mr.  William  Cooper,  Oldham  Eoad,  Kochdale, 
will  have  attention,  and  rules  of  the  Eochdale 
Society  will  be  returned.  It  is  the  great  merit  of 
the  Eochdale  Pioneers,  that  they  willingly  give  in- 
formation to  aU  inquii-ers.  In  another  paper  we 
win  treat  of  the  kind  of  place  that  ought  to  be 
selected  for  a  store,  and  the  kind  of  persons  who 
ought  to  be  sought  for  members,  the  nature  of 
the  first  expenses  to  be  incurred,  and  other  details 
of  the  commencement  of  a  store.  The  Co-operative 
Societies  aU  take  out  licences,  as  they  sell  to  the 
general  public  as  well  as  to  members.  The  Spital- 
fields Co-operators  wish  to  know  whether,  as  a  club, 
they  require  licences.  It  is  better  to  be  safe,  and 
take  out  licences,  even  if,  as  a  club,  they  were 
technically  exempted.  But  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  collect  suiBcient  capital  to  found  a  store  that 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  an  ample  stock  of  pure 
provisions,  and  pay  ready  money  for  everything, 
and  keep  a  decent  balance  in  hand.  Professor 
Phillips  advised  the  members  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  be 
"  sure  of  their  facts  "  before  they  reasoned  from 
them ;  and  we  would  say  to  aU  intending  Co- 
operators,  be  sui'e  of  yoru*  oa,pital  before  you  com- 
mence a  store. 


Labour  and  Hachikbuv  in  Paris. — Receut  returns 
gi^'e  us  tlie  following  particulars  respecting  the  labouring 
population  and  the  steam  power  employed  in  Paris 
during  the  year  recently  completed.  The  industrial 
population  is  made  up  as  follows:  —  Manufacturers, 
101,171  ;  workmen  and  workwomen,  416,811.  But  of 
the  former  class  more  than  62,000  are  little  masters, 
either  working  alone  or  with  one  assistant,  aud  belong, 
in  fact,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  the  second  class, 
and  there  are  still  to  be  added  26,242  foreman-cutters 
and  others  who  are  really  working  men.  Moreover,  the 
State  employs  in  the  public  tobacco,  porcelain,  and 
tapestry  manufactories  and  other  establishments  45,028 
workmen,  making  in  all  a  total  of  nearly  40,000  em- 
ployers and  550,280  workpeople,  of  whom  105,410  are 
women  and  25,540  children.  These  figures  include 
only  actual  working  hands,  and  not  the  members  of 
the  families  dependent  on  their  labours.  As  regards 
steam  power,  there  are  13,691  engines  employed  in  in- 
dustrial operations  in  France,  locomotives  not  being 
included.  Of  the  former,  1,800  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  metropolis,  and  their  aggregate  power  is  about 
10,000-horse  power,  or  equal,  according  to  the  French 
mode  of  computation,  to  70,000  working  hands.  The 
value  of  the  ground  occupied  by  industrial  buildings, 
cot  eountiug,  of  course,  the  lodgings  of  the  working 
classes,  is  estimated  at  aljout  four  and  a  quarter  millions 
sterling,  and  the  total  trade  at  about  a  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  per  annum. 


THE  DAY  IS  COMING,  NEVER  FEAE. 

(Selected.) 
Student  !  bending  o'er  the  page 

Writ  by  seer  in  long  past  tijne — 
Reading  how,  in  future  age, 

Earth  shall  emulate  her  pritue ; 
Sigh  not  thou,  nor  deem  it  vain — 
Error's  power  is  on  the  wane  ; 
And  the  day  is  coming — 
Yea,  it's  coming,  never  fear. 

Thinker !  planning  in  thy  brain 
Kingdoms  from  injustice  free, 

States  where  Truth  supreme  shall  reign. 
Realms  of  Right  and  Equity  : 

Deem  not  thou  thy  thinking  vain — 

Folly's  power  is  on  the  wane  ; 
And  the  day  is  coming — 
Yea,  it's  coming,  never  fear. 

Singer  !  singing  from  the  heart 
Songs  of  love  and  brotherhood ; 

Seeking  ever  to  impart 
Aspirations  for  the  Good  : 

Heed  not  those  who  call  it  vain — 

Like  the  night,  earth's  discords  wane  ; 
And  the  day  is  coming — ■ 
Yea,  it's  coming,  never  fear. 

Teacher  !  speaking  words  of  might — 
Fraught  with  counsel,  full  of  cheer — 

Sounding  'mid  the  gloom  of  night. 
Like  a  trumpet,  shrill  aud  clear : 

Think  not  thou  thy  teaching  vain — 

Ignorance  is  on  the  wane  ; 
And  the  day  is  coming — 
Yea,  it's  coming,  never  fear. 

Worker  !  toiling,  hour  by  hour, 
With  true  hand  and  earnest  lace, 

Working  deeds  of  skill,  or  power, 
Courage,  usefulness,  or  gi'ace  : 

Faint  not,  nor  thy  work  disdain — 

True  hearts  cannot  work  in  vain  ; 
And  the  day  is  coming — 
Yea,  it's  coming,  never  fear. 

See  !  on  the  horizon's  bounds 
Stand  bright  heralds  of  the  day  ; 

Hark !  o'er  eaith  strange  Menmon  sounds 
Answer  to  the  glancing  ray  ; 

"While  the  evil  things  of  night 

Spread  their  pinions  for  the  flight — • 
For  the  day  is  coming — 
Yea,  it's  coming,  never  fear. — W.  F.  M. 


BEILLIANT  GILDING  ON  CHINA  WITHOUT 

BUENISHING. 
To  gild  china  without  burnishing,  but  yet  brilliant,  heat 
gently  a  mixture  of  32  drachms  of  gold,  128  drachms  of 
nitric  acid,  aud  the  same  weight  of  commercial  hydro- 
chloric acid  ;  after  the  gold  is  dissolved,  add  1*2  drachms 
of  tin  aud  1  '2  drachms  of  butter  of  .antimony  (chloride) ; 
when  all  .are  dissolved  add  500  di-achms  of  water.  This 
solution  of  gold  in  diluted  aqxm.  rerfia  is  decomposed  by 
a  .special  bals.am,  formed  by  dissolving  at  a  gentle  heat 
16  drachms  of  sulphur,  16  drachms  of  Venice  turpentine, 
aud  80  drachms  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  until  the  sohi- 
I  ion  becomes  viscous  and  of  a  deep  brown  colour.  When 
the  solution  is  complete  add  50  drachms  of  oil  of  lavender, 
.ind  it  should  not  deposit  sidphur  upon  cooling.  The  golcl 
solution  is  poured  upon  this  balsam  ;  the  mixture  is 
heated  gently  and  slowly  stiiTed,  to  bring  the  two 
liquids,  which  react  upon  each  other,  into  contact.  The 
chloride  of  gold  becomes  colourless,  and  if  the  operation 
has  been  well  conducted,  the  gold  is  entirely  dissolved 
in  the  oily  liquid,  which  becomes  heavy  and  resinous 
upon  cooling.  The  water  that  floats  above  is  poured  ofl" ; 
it  removes  the  acids.  The  mass  is  washed  in  warm  water, 
and  when  the  last  traces  of  moisture  are  removed,  add 
65  drachms  of  oil  of  lavender  and  100  drachms  of  tur- 
pentine. This  is  heated  until  completely  dissolved, 
then  5  drachms  of  subnitrate  of  bismuth  are  added. 
L.istly,  the  clear  portion,  which  is  completely  free  of 
reduced  gold,  and  every  other  insoluble  substance,  is  de- 
canted. This  clear  portion  is  brought,  by  suitable  concen- 
tration, to  a  state  fit  for  use.  The  product  cliarged  witli 
gold  then  appears  under  the  form  of  viscid  liquid,  which 
reflects  a  hght  green  tint ;  the  gold  is  in  a  solid  state. 
The  Venice  tmqientine  imparts  to  the  liquid  the  siccative 
property  which  it  must  possess  for  the  oruainents  to  dry 
quickly.  The  auriferous  resins  .abandoned  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  essential  oils  decomposed  by  heat,  yield 
at  a  low  temperature  a  deposit  of  carbon  loaded  with 
gold,  which  retains  the  appearance  of  gold  leaf  of  exces- 
sive thinness.  The  beauty  of  the  gilding  results,  among 
other  things,  from  the  absence  of  all  fusion  in  the 
resinous  matters. 


Fht  CriiCAT  Iaspaylks.  —  There  are  two  articles 
thit  i:roducs  each  above  £5,000,000  a  year — the  ona 
if  cugir,  the-  other  tea,  including  coffes,  chicory,  ic. 
Tobacco  and  malt  produce  above  £6,000,000  a  year 
each  ,  and  the  duty  upon  ardent  spirit*  produces  mors 
than  both  ol  the  last. 
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Coin,  fyoin  the  Cyucible  to  the 
Press* 

When  the  gold  beccmes  solidified  in  the  moulds, 
the  set  screws  which  bind  the  latter  together  are 
relaxed,  and  they  fall  apart,  leaving  the  bars 
perfectly  free.  The  biu-a  ai-e  then  removed,  one 
by  one,  and  deposited  by  the  aid  of  a  pair  of 
tongs  in  a  cold  water  bath.  Thence  they 
are  carried  to  an  iron-faced  bench  and 
trimmed,  so  as  to  free  them  fi'om  any  pro- 
jections resulting  from  the  obtrusion  of 
molten  metal  between  the  joints  of  the 
moulds.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
tke  chips,  or  trimmings,  are  carefully  pre- 
served, and  wUl  finally  be  thrown  again  into 
the  crucibles.  In  fact,  no  particle  of  the 
material  is  allowed  to  escape,  for  the  very 
dust  on  the  floor  is  collected  and  burnt,  for 
the  pui'pose  of  extracting  the  glittering 
specks  with  which  it  is  variegated.  Finally, 
the  crucibles  themselves  will  be  pulverised, 
and  every  atom  of  gold  absorbed  by  them 
wDl  be  regained.  The  bars  are  now  of  a 
rectangular  form,  their  dimensions  being  as  ~ 
follows : —  ~ 

Length.    Breadth.     TbickneBl. 
yoverei^ns  bars  .  ,  .  .  24  iu.  .  1§  in.  .  ,  1  in. 
Half  soverei^  bars     .  24   „    .  1 J  „    .  .  1   „ 

Next,  they  are  stamped  with  numbers 
indicating  the  crucibles  from  which  they 
were  poured,  and  with  letters  representing 
the  day  on  which  each  melting  took  place. 
A  small  portion  is  cut  from  each  bar,  to 
be  again  passed  forward  in  marked  "papers  to  the 
assayer's  office.  That  official  once  more  tests 
the  quality,  and  reports  upon  it.  If  found  of 
the  proper  standard,  the  whole  batch  is  care- 
fidly  weighed,  and  delivered  over  to  the  chief 
coiner,  or  his  representative,  for  subsequent  ma- 
nipulation in  the  coining  department.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  wUl  give  a  yet  clearer  idea 
of  gold  melting. 

Before  leaving  the  melting-house,  it  may  be 
well  to  look  into  the  apartment  in  which  silver 
bars  ai'e  produced.  Here  a  similar  plan  is  fol- 
lowed to  that  already  described;  but  the  arrange- 
ments are  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  The  sQver 
ingot,  as  it  reaches 
the  Mint  from  the 
bullion  dealer's,  is  of 
gigantic  size  as  com- 
pared with  the  ingot 
of  gold.  Its  length 
is  thirteen  inches,  its 
width  five  inches,  and 
its  depth  or  thick- 
ness four  inches.  Its 
weight  is  1,000  oz., 
and  its  value  d£:i50. 
They  are  dei^osiled  in 
I'ompanies  of  three  in 
uTOught  -  u'on  pots, 
which  rest  in  furnaces 
of  greatly  lai'ger  size 
1  han  those  aheady 
referred  to.  The  pots 
ui-e  of  cu-cular  form, 
and  tenished  with 
lips  or  spouts,  to  fa- 
cilitate the  pouring 
of  the  metal.  Tho 
alloy    introduced    is 

copper,  in  the  proportion  of  18  parts  to  222  of 
tine  silver,  which  mixtiu'e  constitutes  standai-d 
silver.  The  preliminary  and  subsequent  assays 
are  taken  with  even  a  greater  amount  of  care 
than  that  observed  in  the  case  of  gold. 

A  swing-crane  and  a  pair  of  strong  nippers  are 
used  for  lifting  the  pots  from  their  fiery  beds  when 
the  metal  is  sufficiently  fluid  for  poui-ing,  and 
each  one  is  placed  gently  in  an  iron  "cradle," 
easily  tUted  by  means  of  an  ingenious  mechanical 
arrangement.  The  moulds,  fitted  together  in 
halves,  and  braced  firmly  up  in  sets  on  traveUmg 
carriages,  ai'c  advanced  below  the  cradle.  This 
is  then  inclined,  and  a  rich  and  cream -like 
stream  falls  into  mould  No.  1,  the  pourcr  noting 
by  the  sound — as  a  bottler  of  old  port  does — when 
his  vessel  is  sufficiently  full.  A  workman  pushes 
the  mould-frame  forward,  and  No.  2  takes  in  its 
quota  from  the  lip  of  the  pot ;  so  with  No.  3  and 
No.  4,  ic,  until   the   pot   is  empty,  and  many 
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moidds  iire  full.  More  ingots  and  alloy  lu-e  chai-ged 
into  the  pot,  it  is  lifted  per  crane,  swung  round, 
and  again  seated  in  the  furnace,  another  being 
th'a^vn  up,  with  its  cargo  of  molten  metiil,  to  pass 
through  the  same  ordeal  of  conversion  into  bars  ; 
and  thus  the  work  goes  on  from  morning  tiU 
night,  the  yield  of  a  day's  operations  frequently 
reaching  two  tons'  weight.     Of  coirrse,  the  bars 
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vai-y  in  size,  in  accordance  with  the  particular 
denomination  of  coin  to  be  produced  from  them ; 
but  they  are  all  rectangular  in  form,  and  their 
exact  dimensions  and  weight  are  as  shown  in  the 
accompanying  table : — 

Denomination.       Lenglh.  Bi-eadth.         Thickness.        Weight. 

Florin  biiib  .  .  Jl  in.  .  .  212  in.  .  .  I'OO  in.  .  .  220  oz. 
SlliUingbars  .  21  „  .  .  143  „  .  .  I'OO  „  .  .  150  „ 
Sixpence  bars  .  21  „  .  .  1-12  „  .  .  I'OO  „  .  .  120  „ 
Threepence  bars  21   „    .  .  0-87  „    .  .  1-00   „    .  .     »«  „ 

These  denominations  of  sUvcr  coin  have  for 
some  years  past  comprised  the  whole  of  the 
British  series  for  general  chculation.  The  crown, 
half-crown,  and  fourpenoe  are  now  unknown  in 
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the  Mint,  except  when  woru  specimeus  reach  it 
from  the  Bank  for  transformation  into  the  more 
favoured  pieces  named  above.  They  are,  there- 
fore, dying  a  natui-al  death  from  old  age  and  hai-d 
work. 

Metal  for  bronze  money — ^pence,  halfpence,  and 
farthings — the  composition  of  which  consists  of 
95  parts  copper,  4  parts  tin,  and  1  part  zinc,  is 
cast  in  crucibles,  and  run  into  moidds,  precisely 
as  if  it  were  gold.  The  resulting  bars  are,  how- 
ever, broader  and  tliinner  than  gold  bars;  and 
being  much  harder  than  cither  gold  or  silver, 
they  give  more  trouble  at  every  stage  of  their 
progress.  They  are  respectively  of  the  following 
size  and  weight : — 

Length.     Bi'cadtb. 


DcQumiuatiou. 
Pence  .  . 
3  laHpeucc . 
Fartliiug    . 


Thickness.  Weight. 

.  0-37  iu.  .  100  oz. 

.  0-37  „  .  117  „ 

.  0-37   „  .  117  „ 


The  bars  residting  from  each  day's  melting 
having  been  duly  assayed,  are  weighed  exactly, 
and  theii'  weights  are  noted  down  in  the  journals 
of  the  department.     They  are  then  retvu-ned  to 


the  central  office,  passed  through  tho  scales  once 
more,  and  delivered  into  the  charge  of  an  officer 
of  the  coining-rooms.  Soon  they  find  their  way 
by  truck  and  tram  to  the  great  roUing-room. 
which  is  an  apai-tment  of  noble  proportions,  and 
remarkable  as  being  surmovmted  by  the  first 
iroTiroof  of  any  magnitude  erected  inthemetropolis. 
It  contains  six  sets  of  mills,  each  comprising  a  pair 
of  rolls,  the  largest  of  which  ai'o  14  inches  in 
diameter  and  24  inches  in  length,  and  the 
smallest  10  inches  in  diameter  and  12  inches  in 
length.  They  are  all  set  in  motion  by  means 
'^  of  massive  shafts  and  gearing  running  in 
stone  trenches,  and  driven  by  a  40-horse  power 
steam-engine.  There  are  also  two  pau's  of 
revolving  steel  discs  working  edge  to  edge, 
and  which  cut  metal  into  strips  of  any 
width  with  as  much  ease  and  with  more  pre- 
cision than  a  draper  cuts  calico  or  cambric. 
A  pair  of  vibrating  shears  of  great  strength 
constantly  opens  and  shuts  ponderous  jaws, 
and  snips  off  the  ends  of  gold  and  silver  bars 
with  wondi'ous  readiness.  Four  annealing 
furnaces,  with  numerous  trucks  and  appli- 
ances of  various  kinds,  mechanical  and  other- 
wise, make  up  the  fitments  of  the  apartment. 
While  we  have  been  examining  these,  the 
officer  in  charge  has  been  again  weighing  his 
batches  of  bars,  and  this  time  for  the  pm-poso 
of  checking  any  tendency  to  dishonesty  which 
might  exist  on  the  pai-t  of  the  workpeople  in 
dealing  with  a  material  so  valuable,  and  which 
wUl  presently  have  to  pass  through  several 
transmutations.  By  ascertaining  precisely — 
to  the  jJijth  part  of  an  ounce,  iu  fact — the 
amount  of  metal  distributed  for  working,  the 
officer  wiU,  of  coxu-se,  know  what  amount  shoiUd 
be  returned  to  him  at  the  close  of  a  day's  pro- 
ceedings, when  he  has  to  strike  a  balance,  and 
deposit  the  whole  of  the  gold,  in  whatever  form, 
in  a  doubly-locked  and  fire-proof  stronghold. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  six  paii-s  of  rolls 
in  the  great  roUing-room.  The  surfaces  of  these 
are  as  hard  as  steel  and  as  bright  as  muTOrs,  and 
they  revolve  in  bearmgs  of  brass  resting  iu  huge 
cast-iron  frames.  The  most  powerful  of  the 
"  mills,"  as  they  are  termed,  is  that  to  which  the 
rough  bars  are  first  introduced,  and  wherein  they 
undergo  their  first  transformation.  In  order  to 
make  the  action  of 
these  laminators  more 
clearly  tmderstood,  it 
may  be  well  here  to 
resort  to  the  peucU 
■  ^     '  of  the  artist,  and  to 

'   "  introduce  an  Ulustra- 

■■'  tion.      It  represents 

the  breaking  -  down 
mill  and  vibrating 
sheai-s.  The  i-olls  are 
shown  as  supported 
between  their  side 
frames,  and  sur- 
mounted by  adjusl- 
ing-screwsand  crank- 
handles  for  moving 
the  latter.  Tlie  lower 
roll  revolves  in  bear- 
ings fixed  on  the  beds 
of  the  frames,  whilst 
the  upper  is  movable 
upwards  or  dowu- 
wai'ds  at  the  will  of 
attendants,  and  by 
means  of  the  screws  and  handles.  It  ivill  thus  be 
perceived  that  the  distance  at  which  the  rolls 
are  placed  from  each  can  be  regulated  to  a  very 
great  degree  of  nicety.  In  fact,  iniiccs  placed  at 
the  top  of  the  adjusting-screws  demonstrate  their 
precise  distance  at  any  moment.  The  bars,  it  wUl 
be  remembered,  are,  when  they  leave  the  moulds, 
one  inch  in  thickness.  The  problem  is  to  reduce 
them,  by  gradually-administered  pressure,  to  a 
thinness  of  about  -j-Tjths  of  an  inch.  As  the  rolls 
are  driven  in  opposite  du-ections,  they  have  an 
acquisitive  tendency,  and  a  desii-e,  as  it  were,  to 
pinch  and  laminate  everything  ofiered  them  for 
that  purpose. 

Thus,  then,  all  is  prepared  for  tho  fii-st  rolling. 
One  workman  is  stationed  in  front  of  the  breaking- 
down  mill  to  supply  it  with  ^'oldcn  food,  and 
another  behind  it  to  catch  that  food  as  it  ia 
ejected.  The  bars  (or  a  detachment  of  them)  are 
placed  on  a  track  close  at  hand.  One  by  one  the 
bars  are  now  "oilered"  to  the  roUs,  -("-hich  have 
no  hesitation  in  accepting  them.  They  pass  ra- 
pidly between  the  bright  surfaces,  receive  a  pre- 
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lunixiaxy  squeezing,  and  are  extended  in  length  at 
the  expense  of  their  thickness.     When  some  fifty 
or  sisty  bars  have  undergone  this  ordeal,  the  rolls 
are  made  to  approach  each  other  more   closely, 
and    the    whole    batch   is    again   singly   passed 
between    them.      The    bars    are    now    sensibly 
elongated,  whilst   another   effect   of   the   severe 
pressure  has  been  to  heat  them — they  having  been 
originally  stone  cold — and  the  workmen  don  thick 
leather  gloves,  so  as  to  handle  them  without  in- 
convenience.    Again,  the  roUs  are  adjusted,  the 
space  between  them  being  made  less,  and  the  bars 
are  passed  between  them  once  more.      Indeed, 
these  operations  are   repeated,  untU  what  were 
originally  bars  are  now  strips  or  "fillets"  of  golds 
feet  in  length,  Ij  inches  in  width,  and  \  inch  thick, 
and,  of  coiu-se,  they  ai'e  rather  unwieldy  in  theii' 
proportions.  They 
have  also  become     __^_^^_^^^_______^__ 

intensely  hard  by 
force  of  the  series 
of  compressions  to 
which  they  have 
been  exposed. 
Both  these  evils 
have  to  be  re- 
medied before  an- 

other  step  in  the 
process  of  coining 
can  be  taken.  The 

first  is  cured  by  aid  of  the  shears,  as  seen  in  the 
engraving,  and  the  whole  of  the  strips  are  speedily 
cut  by  them  into  short  lengths  of  eighteen  inches 
each.  Like  some  criminals,  however,  the  dwarfed 
bars  are  still  hardened  and  obdurate,  and  they 
must  be  annealed  before  further  impressions  can 
be  made  upon  them.  In  order  to  effect  this,  they 
are  placed  in  copper  cells  or  tubes,  upon  the  ends 
of  which  covers  are  afterwards  placed,  the  joints 
being  made  tight  by  lutings  of  fire-clay.  Five 
such  cells  fully  charged  with  the  reduced  bars  are 
plaeed  upon  a  small  iron  caniage  on  miniature 
wheels,  and  which  may  readily  be  backed  into  an 
oven  or  furnace,  on  the  reverberatory  principle. 
In  front  of  the  oven,  and  balanced  by  a  counter- 
poise weight,  which  admits  of  its  easy  motion 
up  or  down,  is  the  oven  door  of  iron. 


hope  to  have  some  interesting  statistics  before 
very  long  to  present  from  our  northern  cousins. 

Passing  now  from  the  topics  treated  of  in  my 
last  paper  relating  to  the  causes  of  success  and 
failure  in  these  societies,  we  come  to  one  of  vital 
importance.  Xext  in  order  to  the  need  for  a 
genial  welcome,  and  for  providing  attractions  to 
the  Club,  as  set  forth  in  that  paper,  comes  the  neces- 
sity for  cherishing  and  developing  the  "  society  " 
spu-it — the  need  of  brotherhood,  in  fact — that 
spu-it  which  has  been  at  the  heart  of  all  trxxe 
civilisation  and  of  all  successful  corporate  action 
from  the  Dark  Ages  when  men  had  to  form 
leagues  for  mutual  protection  by  the  sword,  down 
to  the  age  of  Friendly,  Trade,  Temperance,  and 
Co-operative  Societies.  But  to  get  this  spirit  of 
cohesion  and  of  _mutual  helpfulness  in  a  Working 


^r/  Designs 

FOR  USE  IN   TRADES  AND  IIANUFACTLKES. 
CAEVED   KXrPE-HANDLES. 

These  are  elegant  specimens  of  art  as  applied 
to  minor  objects.  The  design  intended  for  the 
liandle  of  a  paper- 
knife  win  show  the 
manner  in  which  or- 
nament might  be 
effectually  employed 
in  the  manufacture 
of  handles,  either  in 
wood,  ivory,  or  metal, 
for  paper-knives.  It 
ivUl  be  seen  that 
there  are  no  sharp 
projecting  points, 
which  might  injure 
the  hand  or  be 
broken  off,  and  that 

the  whole  of  the  cai-ving  is  done  in  low  relief, 
which  prevents  the  strength  of  the  handle  from  be- 
coming weakened,  and  admits  of  the  interstices 
being  thoroughly  cleansed — this  latter  being  an 
important  consideration.  The  style  of  ornament, 
too,  is  modest  and  unobtrusive.  The  handle  of 
the  dessert  or  dinner-knife  is  of  a  bolder  pattern, 
less  elaborate,  and  to  some  extent  less  effective, 
than  the  other  design,  yet  equally  suggestive  and 
tasteful.  Both  ai-e  creditable  examples  of  the 
present  condition  of  this  branch  of  art  industry. 
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I  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  on  what  are  we  to  rely  ? 
1  Persons  who  have  seen  the  power  with  which  it 
j  has  been  manifest  in  EeMgious,  Political,  Ti-ade, 
and  Temperance  organisations,  say  we  never  can 
!  awaken  it  in  these  Clubs,  because  there  is  no  com- 
j  mon  bond  of  interest  and  sympathy,  no  motive 
power  sti'ong  enough  to  arouse  enthusiasm  and 
zeal.     Well,  if  there  is  not— if  they  are  merely 
places  where  the  members  may  go  for  a  little  indi- 
vidual  or   selfish  amusement   and  rest — I  grant 
they  never  can  become  real  societies.     But  then  I 
must  equally  gi-ant  that,  in  a  great  majority  of 
I  cases,   they   are   destined  to   have  but   a  brief 
[  existence.     Twenty  yeai-s  hence,  in  a  few  large 
[  towns,  they  may  exist  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
I  gentlemen's  West  End  Clubs,  but  they  ^viU  not 
I  take  root  now.  on  that  footing  among  the  great 
body  of  the  working  classes,  nor  probably  at  any 
1  future  time.     Can  we  find  no  true   and  natural 
I  living  bond  of  union  for  them — some  pi-inciple 
and  object  that  shaU  be  capable  of  cherishing  and 
i  unfolding   that    divine   spii-it  of   fellowship    and 
sympathy  which  is  mightier  to  bind  men  together 
I  than  all  their  selfishness  and  discords  are  to  rend 
them  jisundcr  ? — something  that  shall  make  them 
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BY    THE    KET.    H.    SOLLY. 

In  mentioning  the  clubs  which  have  been  dis- 
tinguished by  their  hitherto  successful  career,  I 
inadvertently  omitted  those  at  Edinburgh  and 
Glasgow,  which,  I  believe,  have  been  unifonnly 
and  eminently,  so  fai-,  useful  and  floiu-ishing.  The 
movement  in  Scotland  dat«s  from  the  meeting  of 
the  Social  Science  Association  at  Edinburgh  in 
October,  1863,  and  is  extending  throngh  that 
coimtry  with  remarkable  rapidity  and  success.     I 

•  Continued  from  page  86. 
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societies  to  which  men  may  belong,  and  not  merely 
;iilaces  to  which  they  may  go  ?  It  would  be  weak 
and  shameful  to  doubt  it. 

That  uniting  and  inspiring  principle  wiU  be 
found,  I  believe,t  by  reflecting  on  the  various 
social,  mental,  and  moral  privations  under  which 
the  working  classes  at  present  labour,  and  on  the 
means  offered  by  these  Clubs  for  supplying  those 
wants.  I  can  best  explain  what  I  mean  by 
quoting  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Social  Science 
Meeting  held  in  Tork,  186-1.  I  had  been  speak- 
ing in  it  of  the  impulse  given  by  the  Eev.  F.  D. 
Mam-ice  and  his  noble  coadjutors,  to  the  move- 
ment for  educating  and  helping  working  men  by 
the  establishment,  in  1854,  of  that  admirable 
institution,  the  Working  Men's  College,  whereof 
so  interesting  an  account  has  been  given  by 
Mr.  Eossiter  in  this  joiu-nal. 

"  The  specialty  of  Mi-.  Maurice's  labours  in 
this  direction — that  which  makes  them  mark  an 
era  in  t'ue  history  of  the  working  classes,  and 
exert  so  deep  and  i^dde-spread  an  influence — is 
the  development  and  application  of  the  grand  old 
idea  of  a  brotherhood  for  the  completest  culture 


t  It  Diiist  te  remembered  that  in  these  pa^es  I  can 
apeak  simijly  of  human  agencies,  and  witU  only  an  implied 
I  and  tacit  reference  to  that  which  is  Divine. 


possible  of  its  members  as  human  beings — for 
their  u-hole  development  as  iiieii.  He  and  his  friends 
came  to  the  working  classes,  sufiering  as  they  do 
from  their  imperfect  early  education,  anl  from 
then-  contracted  and  often  deadening  daily  toU — 
came  to  persons,  in  fact,  who  are  often  reduced 
nearly  to  the  condition  of  machines — and  said, 
'  Wo  want  to  help  you,  and  want  you  to  help  one 
another,  to  be  men ;  to  attain  to  that  humanising 
cultiure  and  happiness,  and  to  that  noble,  manly 
development  of  mind,  and  body,  and  spirit,  for 
which  you  were  created.  For  this  purpose,  we 
must  have  a  true  fellowship,  mutual  social  sym- 
pathies, regular  and  earnest  educational  effort, 
a  Bible-class,  gymnasium,  library,  coffee-room, 
occasional  lectures,  soirees,  and  so  forth.  Will 
you  work  ■n-ith  us  ? '  It  will  be  sufficiently  evi- 
dent, I  think,  how 
this  London 
Working  Men's 
College,  therefore, 
differed  from  all 
Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutions, People's 
Colleges,  Mutiial 
Improvement  So- 
cieties, &c.,  that 
had  preceded  it. 
Its  influence, 
which  has  already 
been  felt  thi'ough  various  ranks  and  in  several 
localities,  is  evidently  destined  to  increase,  like 
most  great  vital  forces,  with  the  lapse  of  time." 

But  all  this  applies  to  a  Working  Men's  Club  as 
much  as  to  a  College — i.e.,  if  the  Club  is  to  lii-e. 
For  if  it  lives,  it  must  have  a  principle  of  life, 
and  that  will  assuredly  make  it  develop  and 
grow  into  such  a  society  as  above  described.  A 
true  Working  Men's  College  is  simply  a  Working 
Men's  Club  in  an  advanced  stage  of  existence.  In 
the  said  paper  I  went  on  to  urge  that  just  as  the 
fellowship  or  brotherhood  of  a  College,  on  the  one 
liand,  and  the  comjjleteiiess  of  its  aim  on  the  other, 
constituted  its  vital  force,  so  these  must  be  the 
vital  element  of  power  in  Clubs  also.  Unques- 
tionably we  may  "have  Ecading-rooms ,  Night 
Schools,  Lectui-es,  Mechanics'  Institutes,  Mutual 
Improvement  Societies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  we 
may  have  Eecreation  Shops,  Talking  and  Smoking- 
rooms,  Penny  Readings,  Concerts,  and  Free-and- 
Easies  on  the  other.  ^\jid  you  may  have  all,  or 
any  of  these  combined  under  one  roof,  calling  the 
establishment  a  Workmen's  Hall,  a  Working  Men'.-? 
Institute,  or  a  Working  Men's  Club,  and  the  said 
establishment,  or  any  of  the  se^ai-ate  agencies, 
■>vill  undoubtedly  do 
more  or  less  good 
while  it  or  they  con- 
tinue. But  to  start 
or  promote  them, 
however  useful  and 
laudable  in  particu- 
lar cases,  and  as  pre- 
liminary steps,  is  not 
the  real  work  now 
before  the  social  re- 
formers and  friends 
of  the  working  classes 
of  this  country. 
That  work  is  to 
help  bring  into  being  organic  lodies  v:iih  a  living 
soul  in  each,  all  forming  pai-t.  of  a  larger  organisa- 
tion which  should  be  fiUed  with  a  yet  higher  vital 
force.  Tou  want  societies,  brotherhoods,  inspired 
with  the  same  noble  idea  as  that  which  I  have 
attributed  to  Working  Men's  Colleges,  aiming  at 
the  completest  cultiu:e  and  development  of  the 
mental,  physical,  and  spiritual  life  of  the  mem- 
bers which  may  be  possible  under  the  given  condi- 
tions, yet  beginning  with  the  humblest  and  sim- 
plest agencies,  meeting  the  actual  social  wants  of 
the  least  cultivated,  wMle  offering  the  means  of 
gradually  increasing  cultivation  as  they  may  be 
wiUing  and  prepared  to  receive  it." 

■\Vho  wUl  deny  that  here  we  find  a  principle  and 
an  object  capable  not  only  of  binding  men  toge- 
ther in  a  permanent  organisation,  but  of  inspiring 
them  with  that  earnestness — even  enthusiasm — 
which  I  not  only  a^lmit,  but  eai-nestly  contend, 
must  be  called  forth  to  make  a  gi-eat  enterj^rise 
successful  ?  And  considering  how  vast  and  deep 
must  be  the  natui-e  of  such  an  organisation  as 
is  described  in  the  above  quotations,  we  must 
not  wonder  that  a  grand,  far-reaching  principle 
and  aim  should  be  needful  to  fill  that  organisa- 
tion with  life  and  power. 

If  it   were  a-skcd  wby  Working  Men's  Clubs 
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should  aim  at  so  mucli  more  than  gentlemen's 
clubs,  the  answer  i^i  evident.  lu  the  fii-st  place, 
gentlemen  have  a  more  liberaJ  and  thorough  edu- 
cation than  working  men,  not  merely  at  school, 
but  from  the  mentiJ  atmosphere  in  which  they 
move ;  and  secondly,  they  have  a  great  variety  of 
institutions,  as  well  as  access  to  a  large  munbcr 
of  ai'tistia,  literai'y,  and  scientific  influences  from 
which  working  men  have  been  shut  out,  and 
which  can  be  sujjplied  to  the  latter  most  effec- 
tually by  a  weU-managed  club  and  institute. 
Persons  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  in  short, 
not  only  have  "  far  greater  means  and  leisiu-e  for 
continuing  at  home  or  in  the  world  that  culture 
which  they  have  received  at  school,  but  their 
occupations  often  have  more  of  a  humanising  and 
educational  character  than  the  mechanical  handi- 
crafts of  the  working  man,  while  ttieir  homes 
admit  of  that  social  intercourse  and  interchange 
of  visits  from  which  tiie  working  men,  at  present, 
are  precluded  by  their  very  limited  domestic 
accommodation.  Gentlemen  are,  in  fact,  in  a 
position  to  make  their  club  minister  to  higher 
culture  when  they  join  it ;  working  men,  on  the 
contrary,  often  need  the  very  ciiltm-e  which  alone 
would  make  their  club  profitable  to  them.  Hence 
there  is  a  far  greater  number  of  wants  requii'ing 
to  be  satisfied  by  these  clubs,  in  the  case  of  the 
working  men,  than  in  that  of  the  gentry.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  proportionately  gi'eater  vital  force 
is  required  to  lift  working  men,  and  to  help  them 
lift  themselves,  out  of  the  various  evils,  tempta- 
tions, and  hindrances — social,  physical,  and  moral 
— which  now  oppress  them,  than  is  needed  merely 
to  supply  certain  simple  wants,  already  felt  and 
recognised  by  persons  perfectly  able  and  wUling 
to  help  themselves.  That  force  can  only  be  found 
in  great  principles  working  thi-ough  suitable  and 
varied  organisations,"  * 

The  only  other  important  point  I  woidd  now  advert 
to  in  connection  with  the  caiTses  of  siiccess  and 
failure  in  clubs,  before  alluding  to  particular 
instances  of  each  residt,  is  the  advantage  of 
having  societies  for  promoting  the  pecuniary  well- 
being  of  the  members  connected  with  a  club. 
Whenever  a  room  belonging  to  it  can  be  let  to  a 
Friendly,  Provident,  Co-operative,  or  Building  So- 
ciety, this  not  only  helps  to  pay  the  rent,  but 
(h'aws  the  working  men  of  the  ncighboiu'hood  to 
the  club.  It  is,  however,  still  more  useful  and 
important  to  get  the  members  themselves  to  form 
such  societies  (if  they  do  not  ah-eady  belong  to 
any),  to  start  a  "Friends  of  Laboiu-  Loan  Society," 
a  Coal  club,  and  so  forth,  limiting,  in  general,  the 
advantages  of  the  society  to  those  who  are  mem- 
Ijers  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute. 
Action  of  this  kind  is  both  a  cause  and  effect 
of  tlu-ee  distinct  benefits  to  the  members, 
naturally  resulting  from  the  club : — 1st.  The 
becoming  interested  in  other  matters  than  the 
])ot  and  pipe,  and  mci'c  animal  enjoyments, 
which  have  too  often  been  the  only  things 
many  working  men  have  cared  about.  2nd.  The 
saving  money,  and  adding  to  home  comforts — 
especially  lajang  up  against  a  rainy  day — idti- 
mately,  jjerhaps,  obtaining  the  advantages  of 
capital  as  well  as  of  labour.  3rd.  The  cherishing 
that  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  which  has 
Ijeen  constantly  lu-ged  as  a  primary  element  in 
the  success  of  these  clubs,  and  one  of  their  prin- 
cipal objects.  But  in  addition  to  all  this,  such 
commercial  societies  (so  to  term  them)  have  a 
powerful  influence  inbindingthe  members  not  only 
to  one  another,  but  also  to  their  club,  and  often 
furnish  the  strongest  attraction  for  retaining  men 
in  membership. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  wants,  tastes,  and  cu-- 
cumstances  of  working  men  are  just  as  various  as 
those  of  the  classes  above  them ;  often  much 
more  so,  on  account  of  the  greater  incompleteness 
of  their  education  and  development.  Hence  a 
club  must  meet  this  great  variety  of  taste  and 
wantf'if  it  is  to  have  any  considerable  number  of 
members.  Some  must  be  attracted  by  the  amuse- 
ments ;  others  by  the  social  conipanionshiiJ ;  some 
by  the  reading-room,  library,  and  classes ;  others 
by  the  Provident  and  similar  societies ;  some  wUl 
care  chiefly  for  discussion  meetings;  others  for 
the  "free-and-easy,"  or  concerts. 

But,  whatever  the  original  inducements  to  join, 
able  and  zealous  managers  wlU  always  endeavour 


*  "  PessiLly  the  clubs  of  the  upper  classes  may  find  that 
they  have  :m  important  lesson  to  learn  from  those  of  the 
working  men.  It  ia  said  that  some  of  them  are  already 
beginning  to  feel  the  want  of  more  sociability  among  the 
lucmberSf  of  »ume  more  dctiuite  bond  of  union," 


to  bring  the  members  of  a  club  to  care  about  its 
other  nseful  and  interesting  operations. 

Before,  however,  we  can  effectually  investigate 
the  causes  of  faUui-e  or  success  in  individual 
Working  Men's  Clnbs  and  Institutes,  we  must 
never  forget  one  important  distinctiori  to  which 
I  have  not  yet  adverted-^viz.,  that  a  club  may 
have  been  eminently  successful  in  benefiting  its 
members,  and  improving  the  whole  condition  of 
the  neighbourhood,  yet  have  failed  to  make  both 
ends  meet  in  its  financial  department.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  club  may  be  entirely  self-supporting, 
and  yet  be  doing  very  little  good.  The  latter  case 
would,  in  general,  only  occiu-  when  a  building  has 
been  presented  rent  free  to  the  members,  or  when 
a  special  source  of  revenue  is  largely  prolific  (such 
as  the  profits  from  bagatelle  boards,  or  entertain- 
ments of  a  low  character),  which  might  bring  in 
a  good  deal  of  money,  without  promoting  the 
well-being  of  the  club  and  its  members. 


Master  and  Servant. 

We  have,  in  former  numbers  of  the  Woeking 
Man,  explained  the  relations  of  master  and  ap- 
prentice, and  the  provisions  of  the  law  affecting 
them.*  We  purpose  now  to  place  before  oiu' 
readers  a  similar-  outline  of  the  law  respecting 
master  and  servant  generally,  and  the  obligations 
it  imposes  on  each  in  his  conduct  towards  the 
other.  In  doing  so,  we  shall  more  particularly, 
although  not  exclusively,  refer  to  that  class  of 
service  which  is  entered  upon  by  the  great  body 
for  whom  owe  publication  is  designed — the  working 
men  of  the  kingdom — among  whom,  we  ai'e  sorry 
to  say,  there  exists  to  a  very  large  extent  the 
want  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
the  law  concerning  employer  and  employed. 

Every  person  who  imdertakes,  for  payment,  to 
perform  any  kind  of  service  for  another,  to  assist 
him  in  any  part  of  his  trade  or  ordinary  affair's, 
is  styled  by  tlie  law  his  servant.  The  term  has, 
tlierefore,  a  far  more  extended  application  than 
that  in  common  use,  wliere  it  is  chiefly  applied  to 
one  engaged  as  a  domestic.  It  is  in  this  wider 
sense  that  we  shall  have  to  use  the  term  when 
speaking  of  persons  employed,  no  matter  what 
may  be  the  natoi'o  of  the  employment. 

The  subject  is  an  extensive   one,  but  for  the 
present  we  shall  confine  oui'selves  to 
THE    ENGAGEMENT. 

An  engagement  or  contract  of  service  may  be 
either  written  or  verbal,  and  may  be  made  by  the 
}iai'ty  who  is  to  serve,  either  with  tlio  master  or 
Ids  agent.  Any  person  who  holds  such  a  situation 
under  the  master,  that  by  common  practice  he 
would  be  presumed  to  have  power  to  engage  other 
servants  beneath  him,  is  held  to  be  his  agent, 
and  an  engagement  made  by  that  person  is  as 
binding  on  the  master  as  if  made  by  himself. 
Thus,  a  foreman  of  works  who  may  take  on  ad- 
ditional hands,  is  presumed  to  do  so  with  the 
master's  authority,  and  the  master  must  pay 
them,  imless  he  has  expressly  made  known  Iris 
refusal  to  recognise  such  an  engagement  before  it 
has  been  entered  upon. 

The  contract  may  be  for  any  period  of  time,  at 
the  pleasm'e  of  the  parties ;  but  if  the  service  is 
to  last  for  more  than  a  year,  or  for  a  year  to  com- 
mence at  any  futiu^e  time,  it  must  be  in  wi'iting, 
or  it  win  be  invalid.  Thus,  if  a  person  engage  on 
the  1st  of  January  for  a  yeai-'s  service,  to  com- 
mence on  that  day,  no  writing  will  be  necessary; 
but  if  he  enter  into  an  agi'eement  on  the  1st  to 
serve  a  year  from  the  2nd,  or  any  future  day,  it 
must  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  both  parties, 
or  neither  wiU  have  a  remedy  for  breach  of 
contract. 

In  the  absence  of  any  understanding  to  the 
contrary,  either  expressed  or  implied,  it  is  a  i^ule 
of  law  that  the  contract  shall  continue  for  a  year, 
but  be  determinable  by  a  month's  notice  on  either 
side,  or,  at  the  master's  option,  by  payment  of  a 
month's  wages.  This,  in  fact,  makes  the  sei-vice 
one  from  month  to  month.  But  although  this  is 
the  general  principle,  and  applies  especially  to  the 
case  of  domestic  servants,  yet  in  other  instances 
the  dui-ation  of  the  contract,  and  the  notice  to  be 
given,  depend  in  gi-eat  measiu'e  upon  the  custom 
in  the  particular  trade  or  employment.  That 
custom  is  presumed  by  the  law  to  be  understood 
by  both  the  parties  to  the  agreement,  and  they 
are  therefore  bound  by  it,  unless  a  contrary  stipu- 


•  See  "  Apyrentiooslup  ;  its  Eights  and  its  Duties,"  in 
Kos,  '-i  and  4, 


lation  has  been  made.  In  some  trades,  a  weekly 
engagement  and  a  week's  notice  are  customai-y; 
in  others,  a  fortnight's;  some  employments  ai-e, 
according  to  usage,  for  a  certain  season ;  others, 
again,  from  year  to  year.  But  the  custom  or 
>isage,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  of  no  account  where 
the  parties  have  mutually  agreed  to  abide  by  some 
other  condition. 

In  case  of  an  action  at  law  for  breach  of  con- 
tract, the  com-t  will  not  require  evidence  to  prove 
the  rule  of  a  month's  warning  or  a  month's 
wages.  But,  with  respect  to  any  trade  or  occu- 
pation where  the  practice  is  other  than  this,  wit- 
nesses must  be  brought  forward  to  prove  the 
usage. 

A  trade  custom,  besides  affecting  the  duration 
of  a  contract  or  engagement,  may  decide  some 
other  of  its  conditions.  For  instance,  where  a 
master  may  have  agreed  to  pay  his .  servant  so 
much  "  per  thousand,"  evidence  may  be  brought 
forward  to  show  that  by  "  a  thousand "  either  a 
greater  or  less_  number  was  meant  or  understood 
in  the  trade.  The  parties,  in  all  cases,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  contracted  according  to  the  esta- 
blished practice. 

Where  an  engagement  is  proved  to  be,  by 
usage,  of  a  certain  dm-ation,  and  to  imply  a  cer- 
tain term  of  notice,  the  circumstance  that  wages 
are  paid  at  more  frequent  intervals  will  not 
affect  the  contract.  Thus,  a  month's  or  a  fort- 
night's notice  must  still  be  given  in  cases  where 
that  may  be  the  custom,  although  the  wages  may 
have  been  paid  weekly.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  respect  to  contracts  for  a  longer  period. 

The  engagement  or  contract,  whether  %vritten 
or  verbal,  gives  the  master  a  Hght  to  the  service, 
and  a  claim  to  damages  for  losing  it.  It  is  not 
necessary,  in  order  to  establisli  this  claim,  that 
the  service  should  actually  be  entered  upon.  And 
as,  in  some  cases,  the  master  would  really  have 
no  pecuniary  remedy  by  an  action  for  damages, 
when  the  servant  cither  refused  to  enter  the  ser- 
vice after  having  agreed  to  do  so,  or  left  it  with- 
out due  notice,  the  magistrates  have  the  power  in 
sucli  cases  to  punish  the  delinquent  servant  for 
breach  of  contract  by  imprisonment.  Any  one 
who  entices  a  servant  from  liis  employment,  or 
induces  him  to  break  his  engagement,  is  also 
liable  to  the  master's  action  for  damages  ;  but  in 
order  that  the  action  should  succeed,  it  is  neces- 
sai-y  that  the  master  shoidd  be  able  to  prove  that 
the  person  enticing  his  servant  away  was  awai'e 
of  his  engagement.  But  the  master  cannot  bring 
an  action  against  another  for  inducing  his  servant, 
to  leave,  after  notice  didy  given  and  exph-ed.  An 
action  will  "  lie,"  or  be  maintamable,  for  inducing 
a  servant  to  leave  'piecework,  as  well  as  employ- 
ment for  a  definite  time. 

The  contract  of  hii-ing  may  comprise  protective 
clauses  in  the  interest  of  the  master,  that  the 
servant  shall  not,  after  the  expuy  of  the  agree- 
ment, enter  into  the  same  trade  or  business 
within  the  neighboui'hood.  Or  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance thereof.  But  the  law  ^viU  not  recognise  an 
agreement,  or  that  portion  of  one,  which  attempts 
to  bind  the  servant  to  an  imreasonable  extent. 
For  instance,  in  a  case  where  the  servant  had  un- 
dertaken not  to  set  uji  in  business,  after  his 
service,  either  in  London  or  any  other  town  in 
England,  the  court  held  that  so  much  of  the 
contract  as  related  to  the  metropolis  wxs  valid, 
but  declared  the  remainder  void. 

An  agi'eement,  whether  ■na-itten  or  verbal,  may 
be  rescinded  by  word  of  mouth,  or  a  new  and 
substituted  agreement  entered  into  in  the  same 
way.  But  where  the  original  contract  has  been 
in  writing,  it  is  best,  as  a  rule,  to  have  any  altera- 
tion of  it  in  wi'iting  also,  as  in  that  case  it  is 
more  capable  of  proof  shoidd  the  matter  come  in 
dispute.  Where  only  one  party  possesses  the 
contract  in  ivi'iting,  the  other  having  neglected 
or  declined  to  take  a  copy  of  the  document,  and 
any  disiiute  arises,  the  person  possessing  the  con- 
tract may  be  required  to  produce  it  in  coiu't.  In 
case  of  refusal  to  bring  it  forward,  the  party 
requiring  it  may  state  its  contents ;  and  the 
refusal  alone  would  probably  be  as  damaging  to 
the  defendant,  in  the  minds  of  judge  or  jury,  as 
the  clearest  evidence  of  delinquency  from  perusal 
of  the  document. 

We  have  now  said  all  that  appears  to  be  neces- 
saiy,  in  this  outline  of  the  law,  as  to  the  general 
contract  of  hu'ing.  We  must  ask  our  readers, 
who  may  be  particularly  interested  in  the  matter, 
to  look  carefully  at  the  principles  here  laid  down, 
wliich  will  be  found  to  meet  a  great  variety  of 
cases  that  constantly  arise  in  every-day  business. 
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Honest  Labour  v.  Burglary. 

I  SOMETIMES  oocuj^y  the  quiet  half-hour  between 
supper  and  bed-time  with  a  dip  into  the  news- 
paper. I  have  not  a  very  voraciovis  appetite  for 
news ;  but,  of  com-se,  I  like  to  know  something 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  and  occa- 
sionally my  attention  is  arrested  by  the  report  of 
a  trial  involving  sornetliing  more  than  matters  of 
Bcandal,  which,  indeed,  I  woxild  rather  be  xxn- 
acquainted  with.  I  hear-  and  see  quite  enough  of 
the  wickedness  of  the  woi-ld  without  desiring  to 
hear  any  more ;  and  wish  in  my  heai-t  that  a  veil 
could  be  di-awn  over  Ihe  faitWessness  and  open 
profligacy,  the  records  of  which  occupy  such  a 
large  portion  of  om-  newspapers.  But  the  report 
of  an  action  brought  by  a  jeweller,  in  CornhiU, 
against  the  maker  of  an  ii-on  safe,  refei-red  so 
directly  to  matters  within  my  own  exijerienoe, 
that  I  went  on  reading.  We  all  must  remember 
the  burglai-y  which  was  so  much  talked  of  a 
year  ago,  and  which  was  so  carefully  planned 
and  ingeniously  performed,  that  the  perijetrators 
■would  have  escaped  detection,  so  far  as  any  police 
investigation  was  concerned,  had  it  not  been  for 
private  spite,  which  afforded  information  other- 
wise unattainable. 

I  know  something — as  much  as  most,  indeed 
■ — of  the  strength  of  metals  and  the  principles  of 
construction ;  and  I  never  expected  that  any  safe 
could  successfully  resist  the  patient  application  of 
skill  and  strength,  aided  by  proper  tools.  So,  of 
course,  I  was  not  very  much  astonished  when  the 
convicted  thief  told  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
that,  having  first  applied  a  wedge,  and  then  a 
crowbar-,  he  had  prised  the  safe  open.  But  I  was 
astonished  to  hear  him  complimented  on  his 
cleverness — of  course,  with  a  mUd  expression  of 
regret  that  his  talents  had  not  been  applied  to 
a  better  pui-pose.  What  did  he  do,  after  aU  ? 
He  hid  himself  in  a  house,  actually  left  open  for 
his  reception,  and  then,  having  time,  skill,  and 
proper  implements,  he  did  rather  a  neat  piece  of 
blacksmith's  work  !  There  is  hardly  a  man  in 
our  shop  who  coidd  not  have  done  the  same,  if 
the  job  had  come  before  him  in  an  honest  man- 
ner.    There  is  nothing  clever  about  it. 

But  he  must  be  clever,  I  suj)pose,  because  to  a 
certain  amount  of  mechanical  skill  he  adds  fluency 
of  sjoeech  and  audacity.  Here  again  I  could 
match  him  out  of  the  cu'cle  of  my  immediate 
acquaintance.  I  know  many  young  men  who 
fi'equent  debating  clubs,  and  judge  and  jury 
societies,  who  have  a  natm-al  fund  of  humour, 
which  is  sometimes  uncommonly  like  impudence, 
and  who,  by  constant  practice,  have  so  cultivated 
what  George  Stephenson  called  "  the  gift  of  the 
gab,"  that  they  astonish  their  more  silent  shop- 
mates,  who  know  they  are  right  in  the  view  they 
take  of  matters  in  dispute,  but  cannot  easUy  put 
then-  ideas  into  fitting  words.  Caseley,  the  con- 
vict, who  is  so  very  "  clever "  and  interesting, 
appears  to  be  one  of  this  sort,  adding  roguery  to 
flippancy,  and  to  be  a  victim  to  that  peculiar  sort 
of  laziness  which  takes  ten  times  the  trouble  to 
shii'k  honest  work  that  the  work  might  be  done  with. 

And  how  hard  these  scoundi'els  do  work  after  all ! 
and  how  very  poorly  they  get  paid  for  it.  I  shovdd 
not  like  (my  sense  of  right  and  wrong  out  of 
the  qixestion)  to  hang  about  night  after  night,  for 
several  weeks,  to  watch  an  opportunity  for  theft, 
at  the  risk  of  being  caught  in  the  fact,  and  with 
the  almost  certainty  that,  sooner  or  later,  I  shall 
be  detected,  and  pass  a  great  many  years  of  the 
best  part  of  my  life  in  a  convict's  garb,  living  on 
convict's  fare,  doing  a  convict's  miserable  work, 
and  associatiog  only  with  scoundrels  gmlty  of 
evei-y  crime  of  dishonesty  and  violence. 

Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  It  pays  best  in 
the  long  run.  It  ensures  peaceful  living,  and  a 
peaceful  end  of  life ;  it  procui'es,  with  industry, 
moderate  competence,  and  makes  yom-self  and 
your  memory  respected.  Dishonesty  is  not  clover 
— it  is  short-sighted,  unreasoning,  and  essentially 
fooUsh.  I  remember  an  etching  by  brave  old 
George  Cruikshank,  in  which  he  depicted  rogues- 
of  every  degree  as  fools  with  caps  and  bells.  So 
they  are :  fools,  who,  gifted  with  fair  mechanical 
skin,  and  passable  powers  of  application,  set  to 
work  to  carve  out  for  themselves  a  passage  to 
Newgate  and  the  convict  hulk. 

I  want  to  hear  no  more  of  such  cleverness. 
There  are  thousands,  as  I  have  said,  with  equal 
manual  skill,  who  are  wise  enough  to  labour 
honourably,  and  enjoy  in  peace  the  fruits  of  their 
toil.     Perhaps  they  may  not   be   publicly  com- 


plimented for  then-  cleverness  ;  but  their 
conscience  will  approve  the  use  they  have  made 
of  the  talents  entrusted  to  their  care. 


Fish  and  Fishmongers. 

Eegket  has  often  been  expressed  at  the  subordi- 
nate place  which  fish  takes  as  a  staple  article  of 
food  in  the  daily  consumption  of  the  people.  It 
is  felt  to  be  regarded  rather  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
principal  meal  of  the  day,  than  as  an  all  import- 
ant dish  ;  a  delicacy  to  be  enjoyed,  rather  than 
a  kind  of  sustenance  to  be  depended  on.  But  it 
is  just  possible  that  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
om'  bovine  stock  through  the  rinderi^est,  and  the 
consequent  increase  in  the  price  of  aU  kinds  of 
meat,  may  compel  many  to  tiu'n  to  fish  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  flesh,  seeking  in  the  food  furnished  by 
our  seas  and  rivers  an  aliment  more  suited  to 
their  means  than  the  steak,  the  chop,  or  the  more 
pretentious  "joint"  seems  likely  to  become.  In 
any  case,  the  supply  and  sale  of  fish  is  a  subject 
worthy  of  our  best  consideration. 

The  question  of  the  svipply  of  fish  naturally 
leads  one  to  BOlingsgate,  the  great  metropolitan 
fish  market;  and  what  BUlingsgate  is  like  has 
been  told  again  and  again,  nor  is  it  now  changed 
in  any  essential  featvure  from  what  it  formerly 
was.  A  sloppy,  sHmy,  fishy  Babel  it  is,  with  an 
odom-,  pungent  and  oleaginous,  which  catches 
you  by  the  nose  as  you  pass  the  Monument,  de- 
scending Fish  Street  HOI,  and  never  relaxing  its 
hold  till  you  reach  Tower  Gate.  Not  that  this 
odoiu'  is  precisely  offensive,  but  it  is  strong  and 
obtrusive,  and  not  to  be  shaken  off,  even  long 
after  you  have  left  the  precincts  of  the  spot 
where  it  has  its  seat.  It  penetrates  into  your 
hair  and  the  cloth  of  yoiu:  coat,  Uke  the  smell  of 
tobacco,  and  clings  to  you  with  equal  tenacity. 

Then,  if  Billingsgate  is  not  inodorous  to  the 
sense  of  smell,  neither  is  it  pictui'esque  to  the 
sight.  Everything,  there  is  for  use,  and  very  dirty 
use,  too ;  and,  consequently.  Billingsgate  dresses 
in  coarse  woollens,  and  leathers,  and  oilskins,  and 
covers  itself  with  wide-awakes,  and  biUy-cocks, 
and  sou' -westers  innumerable.  And  Billingsgate 
is  hustling,  and  shoving,  and  com-treading,  and 
more  especially  loud-voiced  and  vociferous,  and 
withal  not  immusioal.  Billingsgate  shouts  and 
roars,  and  rolls  its  voice  like  the  billows  of  the 
sea,  as  it  gives  forth  its  auction-bids,  or  holds 
aloft  its  baskets  of  live  plaice  to  cautious  buyers. 
Billingsgate,  no  doubt,  could  be  vituperative  if  it 
liked,  and  on  occasions  is  so,  but  as  a  rule  it  is 
not.  It  may  be  noisy,  but  it  does  not,  therefore, 
follow  that  it  is  abusive;  and  Billingsgate  has 
got  too  much  to  do  to  mind  its  own  business  to 
trouble  itself  about  wasting  language,  much  less 
bad  language,  for  unnecessary  pui-poses. 

Altogether,  Billingsgate,  although  stai-tling,  and 
even  deafening,  to  a  stranger;  though  it  bewil- 
ders you  by  its  crowds,  its  hiTstling,  and  its  con- 
fusion of  boisterous  tongues;  though  it  steejjs 
you  in  fishiness  for  a  whole  day  after  yom-  visit ; 
and  although  there  are  no  picturesque  Masaniellos 
or  attendant  fishermen  to  give  a  di-amatic  charac- 
ter to  its  exterior,  and  everything  connected  with 
it  is  plain,  blunt,  work-a-day,  and  of  all  things 
sloppy  and  sticky,  it  has  a  character  of  directness, 
of  broad  practicability,  of  rmstudied,  honest  use- 
fulness. 

In  some  points  less,  yet,  on  the  whole,  greater 
than  ever.  Billingsgate  market  maintains  its  posi- 
tion as  the  fish-market  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
It  has  no  longer  its  tier  upon  tier  of  broad-bowed 
coasters,  waiting  for  their  turn  to  disgorge  their 
full  holds,  or  water-wells,  of  their  contents ;  and 
it  is  no  longer  the  centre  to  which  all  the  produce 
of  the  neighbouring,  and  even  of  distant  seas,  is 
brought,  to  be  thence  distributed  tlu-oughout  the 
kingdom ;  but  if  it  has  in  so  far  "  suffered  a  sea 
change,"  the  railways  bring  more  fish  to  its  net 
now  than  all  the  old  water-tubs  that  ever  floated 
did  before.  By  means  of  the  railways,  the  modern 
cutters,  and  the  two  or  thi'ee  steamboats  which 
serve  as  carriers  between  Graveseud  and  BiUings- 
gate,  collecting  the  several  "hauls"  of  numerous 
fishing-smacks,  the  market  is  better  supplied  with 
fish  than  ever.  Fish,  as  a  perishable  commodity, 
must  be  brought  quickly  within  reach  of  the  pur- 
chaser ;  and  the  fishermen,  instead  of  beating 
round  the  coast  at  the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves, 
in  their  endeavoxu-  to  bring  then-  freight  to  mai-ket 
as  forn-erly,  now  keep  to  their  proper  business  of 
catchir  g  fish,  and  leave  the  carrying  to  more  com- 
petent hands.     Thus  the  fish — iu  the  first  case 


more  carefully  preserved  by  the  application  of  ice 
when  caught--ai'e  sent  up  to  market  by  rail  and 
steamer,  and  BUUngsgate  receives  it  for  general 
distribution,  not  only  more  abundantly  than  before, 
but  in  a  fresher  state,  and,  therefore,  better  fit  for 
food.  Of  com-se,  thousands  of  tons  of  fish  are 
now  distributed  over  the  counti-y  which  never 
come  to  Billingsgate  at  all,  but  are  dispatched 
direct  from  the  sea-coast  by  rail  to  the  principal 
towns  inland ;  and  iu  so  far  BiUingsgate  may  be 
said  to  have  lost  some  part  of  its  business.  But 
this  loss  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  greater 
supply  furnished  through  increased  facilities  of 
transport. 

How  many  tons  of  fish,  then,  pass  daily  throvigh 
this  great  emporium  of  sea  produce  ?  Upon  this 
point  Billingsgate  is  lamentably  silent.  There 
are  no  returns  given ;  no  data  kept  from  which  a 
computation  can  be  made.  This  fish  market  is 
not  like  a  meat  market,  or  a  corn  market,  or  a 
hay  market,  with  regard  to  any  one  of  which 
exact  records  are  kept  of  all  that  passes  in  or  out 
of  its  gates,  or  market-place.  There  is  a  sort  of 
independence  about  BiUingsgate  which  defies 
arithmetic.  Beyond  the  payment  of  their  stall, 
or  shop-rent,  no  one  but  the  individual  concerned 
seems  to  know  how  much  or  how  little  business  is 
done. 

The  i-eply  to  questions  upon  this  head  is  that 
any  such  return  is  impossible.  The  question  is 
met  in  perfect  civility  with  a  negative,  and  it  is 
argued  that  the  entries  are  so  various,  and  an-ive 
from  so  many  som-ces,  that  any  accurate  return  of 
the  whole  is  a  thing  not  to  be  done.  So,  also, 
with  regard  to  the  average  price  of  the  goods  sold. 
Billingsgate  is  dumb.  One  may  learn  any  day 
the  current  prices  of  meat  at  the  Metropolitan  or 
Newgate  Market ;  the  quotations  of  corn  in  Mark 
Lane ;  but  BiUingsgate  is  above  quotations,  and 
buys  and  sells  as  it  likes,  and  tells  no  tales. 
Again,  it  is  said  that  any  authoritative  price-list 
of  any  one  market-day  cannot  be  given.  The 
value  of  fish  of  the  same  size,  weight,  and — to  an 
inexperienced  observer — quality  is  so  different, 
and  the  transactions  so  multifarious,  that  no 
general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  price. 
One  is  at  liberty  to  perambulate  the  market,  and 
to  take  a  stand  at  any  one  of  the  impromptu  stages 
at  which  fish  auctions  take  place.  There  is  very 
little  parade  and  very  little  ceremony.  The 
auctioneer,  who  is,  most  probably,  the  owner  of 
the  fish  he  sells,  does  not  study  appearance ;  but 
book  in  one  hand,  and  possibly  the  other  curled 
round  his  mouth,  and  resting  against  his  cheek, 
in  order  to  give  his  voice  additional  depth  and 
force,  announces  the  upset  price,  and  repeats  tlie 
several  biddings  with  a  power  of  lung  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  master  of  a  kennel,  when 
giving  the  view-halloo. 

Perhaps  the  basket  of  plaice,  crammed  as  it  \a 
to  the  top,  so  that  the  lid  is  held  down  by  cords, 
and  is  still  a  long  way  from  closing,  and  wliich  a 
labourer  carries  on  his  head  for  public  inspection, 
may  be  sold  for  4s.,  5s.,  or  6s.;  but  its  weight, 
and  the  number  of  fish  it  contains,  no  one  can 
teU  but  the  seller  and  the  purchaser.  Only  re- 
cently, the  Tvmes,  in  a  leading  article,  asserted 
that  the  fish  sold  at  Billingsgate  Market  fetched, 
on  an  average,  d£4  10s.  a  ton,  which  assertion 
was  met  by  a  correspondent,  who  claimed  to  be  a 
constant  buyer  at  the  market,  by  the  statement 
that  on  no  occasion  had  he  paid  less  than 
7  guineas,  and  that  more  frequently  his  outlay 
had  been  as  much  as  50,  60,  and  70  guineas  a 
ton.     So  much  for  averages. 

To  a  superficial  observer  there  would  appear  to 
be  no  great  diffiorJty  in  keeping  a  taBy  of  all  fish 
brought  into  the  mai-ket  for  sale,  or  even  of  the 
current  rates  per  day  of  the  principal  kinds  of 
fish  sold — and  such  a  record  would  be  valuable ; 
but  it  is  qidte  evident  that  no  such  return  -svUl 
ever  be  made  by  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the 
market  authorities.  That  an  approximation  to 
the  real  amount  of  sales  is  possible,  is  evidenced 
by  some  few  isolated  facts  in  regard  to  salt  fish. 
It  is  stated  that  12,000  barrels  of  salted  cod  are 
brought  to  BiUingsgate  from  Holland  and  Scot- 
land during  Lent,  and  sold  to  the  London  con- 
sumers ;  and  that  500  tons  of  "  split  fish  " — or 
dried  cod,  from  Newfoundland — ai-e  disposed  of 
during  the  year.  Another  little  item  is  the 
amount  of  smelts  brought  from  Holland,  which  is 
estimated  at  1,200  baskets  a  week.  We  might 
imagine,  with  these  data  before  us,  that  some 
general  estimate  of  the  total  amount  of  fish 
bought  and  sold  might  well  be  rendered. 
(To  l>e  continued,} 
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T/ie    Proposed    Franchise    of 
Intelligence. 


At  leDgth — so  it  seems — a  fonnal  attempt  is 
to  be  made  to  give  intelligence  legal  recog- 
nition in  England.  Mr.  Clay,  M.P.,  has 
announced  Lis  intention  of  proposing  that 
political  enfranchisement  be  extended  to  such 
of  the  people  as  may  possess  an  ascertainable 
amount  of  actual  knowledge.  The  proposal 
comes,  oddly  enough,  from  the  sea-coast.  We 
should  have  thought  it  was  likely  to  originate 
inland,  and  nowhere  else.  It  turns  out  that 
Mr.  Clay's  proposition  smells  strongly  of  the 
sea.  It  none  the  less  deserves  a  welcome  for 
that.  The  examination  that  serves  to  give  a 
tide-waiter  his  credentials  of  office  is,  we  un- 
derstand, Mr.  Clay's  idea  of  what  might  suf- 
fice for  the  suffrage. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  upon  any 
criticism  of  a  question  of  party  pohtics.  We 
limit  ourselves  now,  as  in  a  former  article,  to 
what  is  admitted  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
of  Commons — namely,  that  the  suffi'age  may 
usefully  be  extended  so  as  to  include  some 
portions  of  the  working  classes ;  though  what 
portion,  to  what  extent,  by  what  method.s,  or 
for  what  reasons,  are  points  on  which  no  com- 
mon agreement  as  yet  exists.  All  that  seems 
to  be  agreed  upon  is,  that  the  Government 
ought  to  deal  with  the  question,  and  that 
their  plan,  whatever  it  is,  is  to  take  prece- 
dence of  all  others. 

The  Government  plan  is  sure  to  propose  a 
limited  extension  by  a  method  well  known — 
namely,  by  permitting  a  lower  household  fran- 
chise. Ml'.  Clay  proposes  not  to  touch  this 
plan — which  will  go  but  a  small  way.  Earl 
Russell  always  pi'escribes  ver'y  short  journeys 
for  the  improvement  of  John  Bull's  political 
health.  The  stout  patient  is  always  treated 
as  being  in  a  very  critical  condition — un- 
doubtedly plethoric,  congested,  and  incapable 
of  bearing  the  shghtest  excitement.  Mr. 
Clay,  being  well  aware  that  the  Government 
BiU  will  omit  the  gi-eat  bulk  of  the  people, 
propo^s  to  make  an  addition  to  it.  He 
would  enact  that  a  knowledge  of  writing, 
spelling,  and  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic  and 
their  compounds  as  applied  to  money  only,  be 
deemed  a  qualification  for  the  franchise.  This 
is  the  examination  to  which  out-door  officers 
of  the  Excise  are  subjected.  This  plan  is 
nearly  as  simple  as  that  suggested  by  Mr.  J. 
Stuart  Mill. 

Some  time  ago  a  proposal  was  made  in  a 
brief  series  of  letters  addressed  to  Lord  John 


Ilussell,  of  an  intelligence  franchise  of  a  dif- 
ferent description,  and  which  promised  more 
obvious  fitness  in  the  elector  for  the  discharge 
of  civil  duties.  This  plan  involved  an  ex- 
amination as  to  the  general  knowledge  the 
candidate  for  the  fi'anchise  had  acquired  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  Political  Economy 
and  English  Constitutional  History,  from  the 
perusal  and  study  of  two  small  volumes  ujion 
those  subjects.  It  would  be  possible  for  any 
person  to  acquire  this  information,  and  every- 
body would  be  the  better  who  had  it.  As  a 
workman,  he  would  become  aware  of  the  soci.al 
laws  affecting  his  labour  ;  as  a  citizen,  he 
would  under.stand  the  political  law  affecting 
his  liberty. 

In  the  case  we  have  just  refeired  to,  and 
that  of  Mr.  Clay,  the  proposal  is  made  in  a 
practical  spirit,  being  put  forward  merely  as 
an  addition  to  the  Government  bill,  and  not 
instead  of  the  existing  franchise,  or  of  any 
extension  of  it,  but  only  as  a  supple- 
mentary mode  of  extending  the  suffrage  in  a 
gi-adual  manner,  as  fast  as  the  piiblic  intelli- 
gence increases.  Nobody  professes  to  be 
afraid  of  intelligence ;  nobody,  therefore, 
ought  to  be  afraid  of  such  a  plan  as  this.  It 
would  have  the  merit  of  giving  an  entirely 
new  interest  to  schools,  mechanics'  institu- 
tions, and  every  form  in  wliich  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  working  class  is  sought  to  be 
promoted.  In  fact,  it  would  give  political 
interest  and  importance  to  innumerable  edu- 
cational institutions  that  now  languish. 
Every  friend  of  the  working  class  would 
have  a  new  motive  for  promoting  their  edu- 
cation. To  make  them  citizens  would  be  to 
make  them  wiser.  The  franchise  could  do 
them  no  hann,  and  the  knowledge  would  be 
sure  to  do  them  good.  To  give  a  man  a  vote 
because  he  lives  in  a  .£10  or  £G  house  is  all 
very  well  as  far  it  goes ;  but  it  is  very  much 
like  giving  a  suffrage  to  bricks  instead  of  to 
brains.  It  encourages  a  gross  materialism 
of  thought,  of  which  we  have  too  much,  and 
makes  householding  or  money-getting  the 
highest  test  of  civic  virtue.  Every  man  can- 
not get  richer  at  will.  The  most  deserving 
often  stiiiggle  in  vain  against  the  pressm'e  of 
adverse  circumstances.  But  every  man  can 
get  knowledge  who  has  the  right  wUl  and 
moderate  application.  On  all  accounts,  then, 
the  proposal  of  Mr.  Clay  is  deserving  of  com- 
mendation and  support.  Mr.  Disraeli  had 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  English  statesman 
who  ever  proposed  to  pohtically  recognise 
knowledge  as  a  qualification  for  citizenship. 
His  plan  had  not  the  popular  merit  of  Mr. 
Clay's,  but  it  had  the  merit  of  admitting  the 
principle. 

We  ai-e  quite  aware  that  there  are  diffi- 
culties to  be  encountered  before  any  such 
plan  wU  meet  with  ratification  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  electioneering  agents  are 
opposed  to  any  scheme  which  is  likely  to  throw 
their  calculations  into  disorder.  The  slow 
increase  of  property  can  be  estimated.  The 
probable  increase  of  £10  or  £6  houses  is 
known.  The  changes  in  the  electoral  balance, 
under  a  projierty  quahfication,  can  be  fore- 
seen. But  no  man  can  foresee  the  increase 
of  intelligence.  Batches  of  new  electors  would 
spring  up  every  three  months.  New  voters 
would  appear  in  the  solar  system  of  politics, 
like  new  comets,  and  the  Parliamentary 
astronomers  would  never  be  able  to  calculate 
their  orbits.  With  this,  however,  we  have 
nothing  to  do.  It  would  be  weakness,  or 
imply  defect  of  vision,  to  write  ujion  this 
subject  and  betray  no  consciousness  of  these 
facts.  Having  recognised  them,  we  may  dis- 
miss them  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  politician. 
Our  concern  is  with  the  principle  of  an  Intel- 
ligence Suflrage  :  it  is  the  most  i-ational, 
creditable,  aud  practical  ever  devised.      So 


long  as  our  statesmen  do  not  take  honest 
manhood  as  a  qualification  for  political  rights, 
but  prefer  to  seek  an  artificial  test  of  electoral 
fitness,  then  we  must  say  that  Intelligence  is 
the  most  philosophical,  tit,  and  useful.  The 
principle  gains  strength  and  popular  accept- 
ance every  day,  and  we  do  not  despair  of 
seeing  Mr.  Clay's  proposal — which  is  to  be 
the  subject  of  a  specific  Parliamentary  motion 
— grow  into  public  favoui\  It  concerns  the 
interest  of  working  men  that  it  should  be  so. 
It  will  increase  their  opportunities  of  know- 
ledge and  chances  of  citizenship.  It  will 
enable  a  man  to  command  his  own  enfran- 
chisement in  the  way  safest  to  the  State  and 
most  honoui-able  to  himself — namely,  by  the 
exercise  of  thought,  and  cultivation  of  his 
uuderstandins. 


Representative  Men. 

I.— BENJAMIN  WHITWOETH,  M.P. 
To  the  more  thouglitf  ul  and  enlightened  class  of 
employers,  now  becoming  so  numerous  in  this 
country,  belongs  Benjamin  Whitworth,  the  Par- 
liamentary representative  of  Drogheda.  Few 
men  have  done  more  to  win  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  their  fellow-countrymen  than  has  Mr. 
Whitworth,  and  well  is  it  for  the  interests  of  both 
capital  and  labour,  that  his  services  should  have 
been  so  readily  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
derived  benefit  from  them.  The  fifth  son  of  the 
late  Nicholas  Whitworth,  of  Drogheda,  he  was  born 
in  Manchester,  May  24th,  1816.  In  1820  he  was 
taken  to  America,  where  he  resided  at  Phila- 
delphia until  1824,  in  which  year  he  returned  to 
Manchester.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  re- 
moved to  Drogheda,  where  Ms  f.^ther  took  up  his 
permanent  residence.  In  1832  young  ^Vliitworth 
retiumed  to  Manchester,  where,  after  much  diffi- 
culty, he  procured  a  situation  in  a  warehouse, 
commencing  with  the  magnificent  salary  of  five 
sliUUngs  per  week  !  Little  dreamed  young  Ben- 
jamin Whitworth  of  the  futiu'e  that  was  in 
store  for  him.  True,  many  woidd  have  calmly 
folded  their  arms,  and  desisted  from  further 
effort.  Not  so  was  it  with  Benjamin  Wliitworth. 
His  heai-t  was  made  of  the  right  stuff,  and  when 
he  planted  his  foot  upon  the  first  round  of  the 
ladder,  lie  had  aheady  determined  that  he  would 
do  his  best  to  mount  a  Uttle  higher.  For  six 
years  he  had  to  contend  with  difSciilty  after  diffi- 
culty; and  then,  like  many  others  of  our  self- 
made  Laneashhe  men,  he  determined  to  com- 
mence business  on  his  own  account,  in  partnership 
with  Ml-.  John  Hoole.  Theh  united  capital 
amounted  to  jEoO — not  a  very  large  sum  in  the 
estimation  of  a  Manchester  ■nnllioiiaire ;  but  then 
some  of  our  merchant  princes  have  begun  with 
even  less — so  that  Benjamin  Whitworth  and  John 
Hoole  were  not  without  precedents  in  justification 
of  the  step  taken  by  them. 

The  partnersliip  was  not,  however,  of  very  long 
duration;  for  in  1842  it  was  dissolved,  when  Mr. 
AVhitworth,  his  younger  brother  Alfred,  and  sub- 
sequently, his  other  brothers,  Robert  and  Wil- 
liam, went  into  partnership  with  him.  In  1843 
he  married,  tlu'ee  sons  and  four  daughters  being 
the  fruits  of  the  union.  In  1849  his  health  was 
so  shattered  by  over-work,  that  he  was  advised  to 
leave  Manchester,  and  take  up  his  residence  at 
the  sea-side.  Choosing  Fleetwood,  he,  for  thirteen 
years,  travelled  constantly  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  that  beautiful  Lanoashu-e  watering- 
place  and  the  busy  metropolis  of  the  Cotton  Dis- 
tricts. All  this  time  Fortune  was  smiling  upon  his 
endeavours ;  and  while  at  Fleetwood,  he  conceived 
the  idea,  afterwards  carried  out  by  him,  of  im- 
porting in  Iris  own  ships  cotton  from  America 
to  I'leetwood.  The  attempt  proved  a  remarkable 
success,  aud  helped  greatly  to  develoji  the  trade 
of  that  port ;  but  since  the  breaking  out  of  hosti- 
lities in  America,  the  traffic  has  entirely  ceased. 
Mr.  Whitworth  is  now,  however,  about  organising 
it  afresh.  The  importance  of  this  trade  may  be 
estimated  by  the  fact,  that  the  charges  upon 
cotton  coming  into  Fleetwood  do  not  exceed  07ie- 
sixth  of  those  enforced  at  Liverpool. 

In  18G3  Mr.  Wliitworth  commenced,  at  Fleet- 
wood, the  building  of  the  Whitworth  Institute, 
intended  principally  for  the  use  of  his  employes. 
It  was  completed  and  opened  at  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  and  promises  to  be  useful  and  pros- 
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perous — being  quite  self-supporting.  The  cost 
to  Mr.  Wliitwortli  of  this  institution  Tvas  about 
.£3,000.  In  1864,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
similar,  but  mucli  larger  building,  in  Drogheda — 
where  Mr.  Wliitworth  has  large  manufacturing 
establishments — which  was  opened  in  May  last  by 
the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland. 

The  cost  of  this  building,  defrayed  entirely  by 
Mr.  "Whitworth,  will  be  about  ^64,500  when  fully 
completed.  Much  of  the  interest  taken  by  Mr. 
Wbitworth  in  the  social  improvement  of  those 
employed  by  him  is  attributable  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  a  teetotaler.  Prom  his  very 
infancy  he  has  been  an  abstainer  from  the  use 
of  intoxicating  drinks,  and  to  his  views  on  the 
temperance  question  may  be  ascribed  his  deter- 
mination to  build  the  Fleetwood  and  Drogheda 
Institutions,  which  are  to  be  conducted  on  prin- 
ciples similar  to  those  of  the  Working  Men's 
Clubs — the  idea  of  5Ii'.  Whitworth,  in  building 
them,  being  to  further  the  cause  of  tempe- 
rance, by  finding  some  means  of  rational  and 
innocent  amusement  for  the  working  classes. 
The  institutions  are  supplied  with  billiard,  ba- 
gatelle, chess,  and  draught  boards,  &c.  There  are 
also  news-rooms,  and,  at 
Fleetwood,  a  good  library. 

Since  Mr.  "Whitworth's 
return  to  Manchester,  in 
1862,  he  has  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the 
"  United  Kingdom  Al- 
liance for  the  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Traffic  in 
Intoxicating  Liquors,"  to 
the  guarantee  fund  of 
which  he  has  promised 
^63,000.  On  the  disso- 
lution of  Parliament  in 
July  last,  he  was  invited 
by  a  large  majority  of 
the  influential  electors  of 
Drogheda  to  represent 
that  ancient  borough  in 
Parliament.  Consenting 
to  become  a  candidate,  the 
polling  day  found  him  re- 
turned by  a  majority  of 
at  least  three  to  one  over 
his  opponent ;  so  that  the 
man  who  began  life  in  a 
warehouse,  at  five  shillings 
per  week,  now  sits  as  re- 
presentative of  Drogheda 
in  the  British  House  of 
Commons !  Wlio,  after 
this,  will  despair  of  get- 
ting on  ? 

Well  did  Mr.  Whitworth 
merit  the  support  of  the 
men  of  Drogheda,  for 
in  that  town  he  has  buOt 
a  large  cotton  factoiy, 
capable  of  holding  1,000 
looms,  and  affording  em- 
ployment to  nearly  800 
hands,  who  wiU  be  at 
work  within  the  next  few 
weeks.  This  is  better 
than  Fenianism  aa  a 
remedy  for  Irish  poverty 
and  social   ills ;    and  we 

trust  that  the  present  senseless  Fenian  agitation 
in  Ireland  wiU  not  have  the  effect  of  deterring 
others  from  emulating  the  beneficent  example  of 
Benjamin  Whitworth.  But  we  have  not  yet 
exhausted  the  record  of  his  services.  Drogheda 
had  long  felt  the  want  of  a  plentiful  supply  of 
pure  water.  For  twenty  years  Mr.  Whitworth's 
father  had  agitated  in  favour  of  the  want  being 
remedied,  but  without  success.  Some  time  before 
his  death,  in  1845,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his 
son  would  attempt  to  caiTy  out  his  pet  project. 
Of  course,  the  words  of  his  father  were  not  lost 
upon  Mr.  Whitworth,  and,  in  1863,  he  made  a 
proposal  to  the  corporation  to  find  the  whole  of 
the  money  required  at  4J  per  cent.,  or  he  would 
find  one-half  the  money  at  4  per  cent.  The  cor- 
poration refused  this  offer,  upon  which  Mr. 
Whitworth  started  a  limited  liability  company 
to  accomplish  the  desired  object,  at  the  same 
time  agreeing  to  find  half  the  requisite  capital. 
The  works  are  nearly  completed,  and  are  expected 
to  be  opened  during  the  ensuing  spring.  The 
firm  of  which  Mr.  Whitworth  is  the  principal  is 
largely  engaged  in  the  fustian  and  velvet  trade ; 
also  as  manufacturers,  at  Kirkham,  Accrington, 


and  Drogheda.  Mr.  Whitworth  is  also  consider- 
ably interested,  either  as  a  shareholder  or  director, 
in  the  Ashbury  BaUway  Carriage  and  Iron  Com- 
pany, Limited,  Manchester;  John  Brown  and 
Co.,  Limited,  Sheffield ;  Bolckon,  Vaughan,  and 
Co.,  Limited,  Middlesboro' ;  the  Stavely  Coal 
and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  Stavely ;  the  Sheep- 
bridge  Coal  and  Iron  Company,  Limited,  Sheep- 
bridge  ;  the  Manchester  Carriage  Company, 
Limited,  Manchester,  &c.  Such  a  man,  either  as 
a  self-made  person,  a  capitalist,  a  social  reformer, 
or  an  enlightened  employer,  is  an  acquisition  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  cannot  fail  to  be 
heard  to  good  pui'pose  iu  all  questions  which 
affect  the  interests  of  employers  and  employed. 


What    Governs    the    Rate  of 
Wages?* 

BY   ABTHUB   HOUSTON,   M.A., 

IHiately  Trofes&or  of  Political  Economy  m  the  University 
of  Dublin. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  sixth  number 
of  the  Working  JIan,  we  endeavoured  to  ascer- 


BENJAMTN   WHITWORTH,   M.P. 

tain  the  precise  character  of  the  laws  which 
the  rate  of  wages  obeys,  or,  to  use  a  form  of 
expression  less  open  to  objection,  the  influences 
by  which  it  is  affected.  For  this  purpose  it 
became  necessary  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
laws  of  Political  Economy  in  general ;  and  it 
appeared,  we  trust,  sufficiently  plain  that  it  was 
a  mistake  to  regard  them  in  the  light  of  inflexible 
rules,  which  no  human  effort  would  avaU  to 
abrogate  or  amend — irresistible  forces,  all  oppo- 
sition to  which  would  be  as  disastrous  as  it  was 
vain.  We  thought  it  necessary  to  denounce  this 
dogma,  this  new  form  of  fatalism,  which  repre- 
sents the  human  race  as  the  sport  of  powers 
resistless  and  relentless  as  the  destinies  of  classic 
fable,  whose  favour  is  to  be  conciliated  by  a 
humble  submission,  and  to  whom  the  future  of 
the  species  is  to  be  blindly  entrusted,  in  the 
vague  hope  that  they  will  in  the  end  bring  us  to 
an  economic  millennium.  The  laws  of  that  branch 
of  Political  Economy  within  which  questions 
concerning  wages  fall,  were  found  to  be  of  quite 
a  different  character.     While  some  of  them  have 


their  source  in  the  nature  of  things — in'  the 
bodily  and  mental  constitution  of  man,  and  the 
condition  of  the  external  world — and  are,  there- 
fore, in  no  way  the  work  of  oui-  hands,  others  are 
altogether  the  creation  of  society,  which  by  some 
of  the  vaiious  instruments  thi'ough  which  it  makes 
its  power  felt,  by  law  or  usage,  by  physical  force  or 
moral  compulsion,  modifies  or  desti-oys  the  effect 
which  the  former  would,  if  unimpeded,  produce. 

Having  clearly  apprehended  this  fundamental 
truth,  oui-  next  step  ■nail  be  to  inquire  what,  in 
the  case  of  wages,  ai'e  those  natural  laws  whose 
influence  it  is  sought  to  control  for  good  ? 

Now,  the  law  which  more  particularly  applies 
to  the  rate  of  wages  is  that  which  is  known  as 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply.  It  may  be  stated 
in  the  two  propositions  following : — 1 .  Under  a 
system  of  unrestricted  competition,  the  value  of 
any  article  of  commerce  has  a  tendency  to  rise 
with  eveiy  increase  in  the  demand,  and  with  every 
decrease  iu  the  s\ipply;  and  has  a  tendency  to  fall 
with  every  decrease  in.  the  demand,  and  with  every 
increase  iu  the  supply.  2.  The  level  at  which 
value  finally  settles  is  such,  that  the  quantity  of 
the  article  offered  for  sale  at  that  particular  value 
will  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
quantity  which,atthatpar- 
ticular  value,  purchasers 
will  be  willing  to  buy.* 

Such  being  the  imiver- 
bbI  law  of  value  applicable 
to  every  article  of  com- 
merce, labour,  whenever  it 
becomes  an  article  of  com- 
merce^ in  other  words, 
whenever  it  is  offered 
for  sale — must  have  its 
value  determined  by  this 
principle.  And  it  is,  per- 
haps, not  immaterial  to 
remark  that  the  nature  of 
the  services  rendered  by 
the  labourer  makes  no 
difference  in  this  respect. 
Under  a  system  of  pure 
competition,  the  reward 
of  poet,  artist,  and  actor, 
lawyer,  physician,  and  di- 
vine, artisan,  factory  ope- 
rative, and  farm-servant, 
is  regulated  altogether  by 
the  demand  for,  and  the 
supply  of,  the  particular 
class  of  services  they 
severally  perform. 

Confining  oiu^  atten- 
tion, however,  to  the  class 
with  which  the  WoKKiNa 
Man  is  more  especially 
concerned — namely,  those 
who  labour  with  their 
hands — let  us  inquire  what 
are  the  circumstances  upon 
which  the  demand  for,  and 
the  supply  of  their  service.';, 
depend  ? 

Now,  as  to  the  former 
•—the  demand — who  are 
the  great  purchasers  of 
labour  ?  Government  buys 
some;  the  State  employs 
many  thousand  men  ai 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  police ;  private  persons 
purchase  a  good  deal,  that  of  domestics  espe- 
cially. But  large  as  is  the  demand  of  the  State 
and  private  persons  combined,  far  the  gi'eater 
proportion  of  the  labour  of  the  country  is  bought 
by  capitalists ;  and  it  is  upon  their  requii-ements 
that  the  demand  for  laboru-  principally  depends. 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  any  question  re- 
specting the  extent  to  which,  in  the  progress  of 
invention,  manual  labour  is  superseded  by  ma- 
chinery, the  quantity  of  labomr  required  by  a 
capitalist  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  his 
capital.  In  a  discussion,  then,  necessarily  so  con- 
cise and  practical  as  this,  it  may  be  laid  down  a-s 
a  general  proposition  that  the  demand  for  labour 
increases  with  the  increase  of  capital,  and  di- 
minishes with  its  diminution. 


*  Coatinued  from  pa^  89, 


*  It  woiild  be  out  of  place  to  enter  here  wpon  any  proof 
of  ttese  principles.  The  exxjerience  wliicli  every  one  has 
of  the  fluctuations  of  price  in  articles  of  ordinary  consump- 
tion, and  of  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur, 
will  bear  out  the  statements  in  the  text  sufficiently  for  our 
purpose.  Those  who  wish  to  probe  the  subject  mora 
deeply  will  find  it  treated  with  his  usual  perspicuity  by  Mr. 
Mill,  in  his  "  Elements  of  PoHtioal  Economy,"  Book  III., 
chap,  ii. 
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The  -"tqyply  of  labour,  on  the  other  hand,  evi- 
dently depends  on  three  things : — 1.  The  number 
of  persons  able  and  ■\villing  to  work.  2.  The 
amount  of  exertion  each  of  them  puts  forth  in 
a  given  time;  in  short,  theii-  average  energy. 
3.  The  proportion  of  his  time  -which,  on  the 
average,  a  hiboui'er  spends  at  work;  the  number 
of  hours  in  the  day,  of  days  in  the  year  and  of 
years  of  Ms  life  he  is  actually  engaged  at  his 
occupation. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  upon  which  de- 
mand and  supply  depend  in  the  case  of  labom-, 
its  value  obviously  tends  to  rise  or  faU  according 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  capital,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  decrease  or  increase  of  the  number  of 
labourers,  theu-  industrial  energy,  and  the  time 
they  work.  From  this,  the  fui'ther  inference 
immediately  follows — that  to  act  on  the  ViUuc  of 
labour,  it  is  only  necessary  to  act  upon  capital, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  upon  the  number  of  labourers, 
then-  industrial  energy,  or  the  dm-ation  of  their 
period  of  work,  on  the  other.  These  foiu"  things 
constitute  the  mechanism  through  which  any 
alteration  in  the  valae  of  laboui'  is  to  be  effected. 

AVTiile  maintaining,  however,  as  we  have  done 
in  the  most  unequivocal  and  emphatic  manner, 
the  possibility  of  controlling  the  spontaneous 
action  of  those  laws  of  Political  Economy  which 
spring  from  the  natural  constitution  of  things, 
we  think  it  right  to  add  that  wc  are  by  no  means 
insensible  of  the  extreme  danger  of  making  any 
attempt  to  do  so  without  sufficient  consideration. 
The  economic  forces  at  work  in  society  are  so 
various,  and  they  so  act  and  react  upon  each 
other,  that,  untU  the  possible  results  of  any  pro- 
posed interference  with  their  operation  has  been 
pursued  through  its  remotest  ramifications,  to 
take  a  single  step  is  full  of  risk.  An  example 
will  suffice  to  set  this  in  a  clear  light.  Suppose 
it  were  considered  desirable  that  the  hours  of 
labour  should  be  universally  reduced,  and  that,  to 
this  end,  a  law  were  passed  limiting  them  to 
three-fourths  of  then-  present  duration.  As- 
suming that  this  law  were  strictly  enforced,  the 
laboui-er  would  imdoubtedly  receive  for  his  seven 
or  eight  hoiu's*  work  as  much  as  he  had  previously 
obtained  for  ten  or  twelve.  The  demand  for 
labour,  represented  by  the  capital  of  the  country, 
remaoiing  unaltered,  and  the  supply  being  re- 
duced one-fom-th,  its  value  would  rise  in  a  cor- 
res.ponding  proportion.  So  far,  the  desired  result 
would  bo  attained,  and  in  apijeai-ance  all  would 
be  well.  But  this  rise  in  the  value  of  labour 
would  produce  ulterior  consequences  calculated  to 
lower  it  again,  and  to  ciu-tail  the  wages  of  the 
labourer  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  houi'S  of  labour 
had  been  reduced.  The  value  of  labour  having 
risen,  the  rate  of  profit  would  be  lowered.  Less 
work  being  tiuTied  out,  owing  to  the  shorter  houi-s 
of  labour,  and  the  same  amovint  being  paid  to 
labourers  as  before,  the  retvums  of  the  capitalist 
would  be  diminished,  while  his  expenses  would  re- 
main the  same.  It  might  be  supposed  that  he  could 
reimbiu'se  himself  by  putting  an  increased  price 
upon  his  goods,  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is 
the  case.  For  a  time,  prices  would  be  higher  than 
before ;  but  so  far  as  they  were,  the  capitalist  would 
be  nothing  the  better  for  it,  and  the  laboiu'er  would 
be  all  the  worse.  The  former,  if  he  got  higher 
pi-ices  for  what  he  sold,  would  also  have  to  give 
higher  prices  for  whatever  he  afterwards  bought; 
and,  therefore,  as  much  as  he  gained  in  one  way 
he  would  lose  in  another.  But  the  laboui-er, 
receivmg  no  higher  wages  than  heretofore,  and 
having  to  pay  more  for  what  he  consumed,  would 
suffer  a  loss  for  which  he  would  obtain  no  com- 
pensation. So  long  as  this  state  of  tilings  con- 
tinued, the  labourer  would  simply  do  less  work; 
and,  though  receiving  the  same  wages  measured 
in  money,  would  receive  less  wages  measured  in 
the  articles  he  consumed.  But,  as  we  have  said, 
such  a  rise  of  prices  would  be  only  temporary, 
the  former  level  being  speedily  restored  by  the 
action  ^  laws  which  it  would  be  impossible  to 
explain  here.  So  soon  as  this  occim-ed,  it  is  clear 
that  then,  at  all  events,  the  entire  loss  resulting 
from  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  would 
fall  on  the  capitalist.  He  has  obviously  no 
means  of  escape.  But  the  instant  that  this 
diminution  in  the  profits  of  capital  made  itself 
felt,  those  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  saving 
for  pui-poses  of  investment  would  lose  a  portion 
of  their  usual  incentive  to  the  i:)ractice  of 
economy  and  self-denial.  As  less  could  be  ntade 
of  money  when  saved,  less  of  it  would  be  saved, 
and  the  stock  of  capital  in  the  country  would  be 
diminished,  or  at  any  rate  its  further  accumula- 


tion would  be  cheeked.  But  wo  have  seen  that 
the  demand  for  labour  may  be  taken  as  co-exten- 
sive mth  the  quantity  of  capital  in  the  coimtry, 
and  that  everything  which  tends  to  diminish  this 
quantity  tends  to  diminish  the  demand  for  hiboui- 
and  to  lower  its  value.  So  that  a  measure  wliich 
was  designed  merely  to  benefit  the  working 
classes  by  reducing  the  hom-s  of  labour,  might 
have  the  fiu-ther  efi'ect  of  reducing  their  earnings 
in  a  like  proportion. 

This  example  will  serve  to  show  how  Ul- 
directed  efforts  to  extend  the  spontaneous  action 
of  economic  laws  may  defeat  theu-  own  object,  or  at 
least  produce  effects  more  disastrous  than  those  it 
was  sought  to  avoid.  In  our  opinion,  the  action 
of  these  laws  may  be  beneficiaUy  modified  by 
means  which  society  has  at  its  command,  provided 
these  means  are  properly  chosen  and  judiciously 
employed;  but  they  are  edge-tools,  not  to  be 
rashly  handled  by  the  imskilful  workman. 


Letters  from  Lancashire,  by  a 
Lancashire  Lad. 


IV.— CO-OPEEATION  LN  EOSSENDALE  fcoiitiiiuedj. 
Having,  in  my  last,  given  a  very  faint  sketch  of 
the  cu-cumstances  amid  which  the  Co-operative 
movement  may  be  said  to  have  had  its  origin,  I 
now  proceed  to  the  fiu-ther  descrijition  of  tho 
work  in  Rossendale.  As  I  have  said,  the  business 
done  at  Bacup  was  at  first  very  small,  and  as  all 
concerned  were  workers,  chiefly  at  cotton  mQls,  it 
could  not  be  expected  that  it  would  go  on  with 
any  great  r.apidity.  Clubbing  their  moneys  toge- 
ther each  week-end,  the  persons  appointed  would 
trudge  off  to  Todmorden  or  Eochdale,  and  there 
buy  what  might  be  needed.  It  happened  more 
than  once  that,  owing  to  the  distance  which  it 
was  necessary  to  caa-ry  the  articles,  the  distribu- 
tion could  not  take  place  untU  Sunday  morning. 
It  is  said  that  at  first  the  profit  left  for  division 
amongst  members,  after  the  distribution  of  the 
goods  had  been  made,  did  not  amount  to  more 
than  Is.  6d.  or  2s. 

The  next  step  was  to  keep  some  little  stock  on 
hand.  This  was  managed  by  each  member  con- 
tributing some  few  pence  weekly  imtil  a  certain 
amount  was  raised,  and  then  the  whole  was  spent 
in  stock.  Then,  instead  of  having  a  division  of 
goods  each  Saturday,  the  members  could  buy  what 
they  wanted  any  evening  in  the  week.  Of  coui-se 
it  was  necessary  to  spend  money  upon  articles 
which  all  shopkeepers  must  have ;  and  some  of 
the  men  who  have  a  part  in  the  large  business 
■which  Co-operation  is  doing  now,  look  somewhat 
comical  as  they  teU  about  the  grave  debates  which 
took  place  upon  the  pm-chase  of  a  pair  of  scales, 
or  about  the  setting  up  of  the  first  counter.  The 
salesmen,  of  course,  were  at  first  a  little  clumsy ; 
and  we  fancy  that  those  of  them  who  had  a  keen 
sense  of  humom-,  miist  h.ave  appreciated  the  opjjor- 
tunity  of  burlesquing  the  patronising,  as  well  as 
the  patronised  manner,  of  the  big  shopkeeper. 
Before  twelve  months  had  passed,  the  number  of 
members  had  increased  so  considerably,  and  the 
business  done  was  so  lai-ge,  that  tlie  premises 
below  the  attic  had  to  be  taken ;  and  instead  of 
"  Shanks's  pony,"  a  horse  and  cart  was  employed 
to  caiTy  the  goods.  It  was  only  possible  to  have 
the  Co-operative  Shop  open  at  night,  because  the 
men  who  acted  as  salesmen  were  engaged  at  the 
niiU  during  the  day.  At  first  these  men  did  their 
work  without  receiving  any  pay  at  all,  but  after  a 
whQe  a  smaU  sum  was  allotted  to  them,  not  in  any 
sense  proportionate  to  the  services  they  rendered, 
but  just  an  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness.  The 
men  themselves  did  not  look  for  pay ;  they  thought 
too  much  of  the  chance  of  redeeming  themselves 
and  their  fellows  from  the  evils  of  absolute  poverty. 
They  had  got  hold  of  a  new  notion  of  how  to  pre- 
pare for  a  rainy  day,  and  were  bent  upon  testing 
its  worth.  I  have  seen  recently  the  expression  of 
a  wai-ning  to  Co-operators,  which  teUs  them  to 
mind  and  not  look  to  their  scheme  for  more  than 
it  can  properly  give.  "  It  is,"  says  the  -writer  to 
whom  I  allude,  "  only  a  pounds-shiUings-and-pence 
movement,  and  that,  as  a  new  gospel  for  the  poor, 
is  to  endanger  rather  than  to  forward  the  higher 
interests  of  working  men."  So  far  as  my  own 
observation  has  gone,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
to  fear  as  yet.  The  material  dangers  which 
tlu-eaten  working  men  are  such  as  to  make  me 
glad  to  note  the  spread  of  what  may  seem  to 
some  so  sordid  a  movement  as  this  of  Co-operation ; 
but  in  the  working  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent 


the  germination  of  ideas  which  have  a  larger 
meaning  than  we  attach  to  mere  buying  and  sell- 
ing. The  association  of  men,  all  bent  towards 
one  pm-poso,  all  necessarily  practising  such  virtues 
as  abstinence  and  self-denial,  and  all  participating 
in  such  practical,  economic  lessons  as  are  a  thou- 
sand times  more  forcible  than  the  same  lessons 
when  set  forth  only  in  books — such  an  association 
is  sure  to  realise  much  more  than  the  mere  pecu- 
niary profits  which  are  recounted  in  half-yearly 
balance-sheets.  To  me  it  has  seemed  that  the 
gi-eat  want  of  working  men  was  tho  knowledge 
which  Co-operation  is  giving  them.  Trades' 
Unions  have  too  often  acted  as  a  man  woxild  act 
who  should  attempt  to  split  a  piece  of  wood  by 
trying  to  force  in  the  thick  end  of  his  wedge  first. 
They  have,  as  a  rule,  only  embittered  tlie  relation- 
Ship  existing  between  master  and  men;  and,  losing 
all  sight  of  what  is,  after  all,  most  important  to 
every  working  man — perfeet  freedom  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  labour- — have  been  greater  tyrants  than 
those  whom  they  have  denounced.  If  Trades' 
Unions  would  only  teach  theu-  members  what  Co- 
operation is  teaching,  and  would  more  and  more 
base  their  actions  on  the  economic  truths  which 
ai-e  so  admirably  developed  in  Co-operative  Socie- 
ties, they  would  soon  be  raised  above  that  atmo- 
sphere of  suspicion  which,  xmfortimately,  does  at 
times  envelop  them.  Pardon  tliis  digression.  I 
think  we  should  do  ^\i-ong  if  we  believed-  that  the 
bulk  of  the  men  most  neasly  concerned  were 
making  too  much  of  Co-operation.  It  would  be 
well  if  they  could  convince  others  to  see  as  far  as 
they  do.  I  have  said  that  the  Eossendale  Co- 
oijeratives — at  least  such  of  them  as  took  the  part 
of  salesmen — were  at  first  rather  clumsy.  A  story 
was  told  to  me  which  illustrates  this,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  worth  repeating.  In  one  of 
the  lesser  Eossendale  towns  a  Co-operative 
Society  was  started,  and  the  members,  residing  at 
that  end  of  the  valley  which  is  most  distant  from 
Bacup,  went  to  piu-chase  goods  at  Haslingden. 
The  day  of  opening  came,  and  the  poor  fellows 
inside  the  store  were  busy  arranging  things,  so  as 
to  display  theu-  goods  to  the  best  advantage.  I 
suppose  treacle  -n'as  there,  as  it  was  elsewhere  in 
Lancashh-e,  an  article  of  large  consumption 
amongst  chilch-en ;  but  as  the  Co-operatives  had 
not  the  orthodox  can  from  which  shopkeepers 
pour  that  thick  fluid,  it  was  placed  in  a  large  mug. 
One  of  the  men  passing  this  mug  with  the  half- 
cheese  which  was  the  whole  dairy  produce  they 
purposed  exhibiting,  was  so  clumsy  as  to  let  it  go 
souse  into  the  treacle.  The  consternation  was 
great ;  but  the  evil  was  amended.  In  some  places 
the  men  were  so  susceptible  of  the  ridicule  wWch 
might  be  thrown  upon  theu-  amateur  shopkeeping, 
that  they  drew  lots — drew  "  cuts,"  they  would  call  ,y 
it — to  decide  who  should  open  the  shutters  on  the 
first  night.  The  intense  interest  which  the  Bacup 
men  took  in  then-  experiment  was  such  as  to  induce 
them  to  try  all  sorts  of  devices  to  make  the  little 
they  had  go  a  great  way.  There  is  one  story  of  a 
man  who  tried  if  less  flour  would  not  suffice  for 
himself  and  family  by  cutting  an  iuch  off  the  open 
end  of  the  flour-bag.  What  his  success  was  in 
in  that  matter  I  don't  know ;  but  I  know  that  the 
man  has,  since  then,  amassed  so  much  property — 
and  aU  in  Co-operative  concerns — that  he  is  now 
entirely  free  from  the  necessity  of  labour. 

In  the  second  year  the  Bacup  store  niuubered 
members  by  the  hundred  instead  of  by  tens,  and 
its  business  was  become  so  large,  that  it  was  found 
impossible  to  serve  all  the  customers  in  the  time 
during  wliich  tho  store  was  then  open.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  shop  had  to  be  opened 
in  the  day,  and  a  shopman  engaged  to  attend  to  the 
customers.  In  the  thiid  year  it  was  necessary  to 
have  two  shopmen,  and  the  eliop  itself  was  become  - 
too  small.  They  set  bricklayers  and  joiners  to  work, 
had  the  shop  new  fronted,  and  enlarged  as  much 
as  was  possible.  Then  they  thought  that,  as 
they  had  succeeded  so  well  with  groceries,  they 
might  try  what  they  could  do  with  drapery.  A 
man  and  two  gu-ls  were  engaged  to  manage  the 
new  department,  which  was  at  once  as  successful 
as  the  most  ardent  could  expect. 

From  the  time  of  stai-ting  to  1859,  the  Co- 
operative movement  had  become  so  popular  in 
Bacup  that  the  number  of  members  had  risen  to 
758,  and  from  that  time,  imtil  it  is  nov.-  2,456. 
It  is  very  jjleasant  to  tliink  that  whUst  here  and 
there  societies  succumbed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
distress,  the  majority  of  them,  like  this  of  Bacup, 
escaped  without  much  danger.  The  following 
little  table  may  be  of  some  interest  to  your 
readers,   indicating    the    business    done,  profits 
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realised,  and  showing  just  a  little  of  the  effect 
produced  by  the  distress : — 


Quarter  ending 

Sales. 

Share 
Capital. 

Profits. 

DiTidend  to 
Members. 

£ 

& 

£ 

E.d. 

Deo.  31st,  1859 

12,613 

7,169 

1,822 

2  11mtbe£l 

1860 

19,510 

9,245 

2,899 

3    0 

„          1861 

19,608 

13,439 

2,757 

2  10        „ 

„           1862 

13,095 

8,777 

1,732 

2    8        „ 

1863 

14,714 

8,355 

1,693 

2    4 

„          186-4 

15,132 

9,141 

1,955 

2    4        „ 

„          1805 

20,453 

12,283 

2,598 

3    4        „ 

The  society  has  so  grown,  that  now  it  does 
Ijusuiess  in  the  handsomest  building  in  the  town. 
It  has  a  staff  of  some  score  of  servants,  and  many 
departments,  where  different  trades  are  carried 
on.  It  has  a  large  haU,  in  which  I  myself  have 
seen  some  thousands  of  men  assembled.  It  has  a 
commodious  reading-room,  in  which  its  members 
can  read  papers  and  magazines  free  of  cost ;  and 
has  a  library  which  supplies  them  with  reading 
at  home.  ^^^  ^^  co,.ti,.uca.) 


15. 


Ammoniacal  Gas. 

Attention  has  recently  been  directed  to  the 
application  of  ammoniacal  gas  as  a  motive  power. 
The  properties  upon  which 
this  new  application  is  based, 
are — 1st.  The  great  solubility 
of  ammoniacal  gas  in  water.* 
2ud.  Its  easy  liquefaction. 
3rd.  The  faculty  it  possesses, 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  of 
supplying  manufacturing 
pressures.  4th.  The  possi- 
bility of  superheating  its 
vapours  without  attaining  too 
high  temperature.  5th,  and 
as  completely  essential  — 
firstly,  the  possibility  of  col- 
lecting and  dissolving  it; 
next,  t}\,cd  of  abstracting  from 
the  utilised  vapoitrs  the  latent 
caloric  they  contain,  to  transmit 
it  to  the  vapours  about  to  he 
formed,  and  employed  aneiv — 
a  triple  phenomenon,  pro- 
duced simultaneously  by  the 
simple  fact  of  the  solution  of 
this  gas  in  water. 

If  we  store  up  in  any  en- 
closed  space  a  certain  quan- 
tity of  liquefied  ammoniacal 
gas,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  a  quantity  of  water 
about  three  times  greater,  we 
can  vaporise  aU  this  gas,  and 

utilise  it  as  a  tolerably  constant  motive  force  at 
a  pressui'e  of  eight  or  ten  atmospheres;  as  the 
latent  caloric  needful  to  the  gasification  will  be 
constantly  supplied  by  the  caloric  of  condensa- 
tion disengaged  in  the  aqueous  solution.  If, 
therefore,  in  a  large  manufactory  employing 
powerful  means  of  action,  natural  or  artificial; 
the  ammonia  be  collected  and  liquefied,  this  sub- 
stance, conveyed  in  a  liquid  state  to  where  it 
must  be  employed,  will  furnish  instantaneously, 
withoitt  preparation,  a  motive  power  which  may 
be  employed  economically.  The  solution  of  the 
collected  ammonia  formed  wOl  be  ultimately 
carried  to  the  factory,  its  ammonia  abstracted 
from  it,  then  liquefied  anew,  and  conveyed  to  the 
place  where  it  is  utilised. 

This  transfer  to  and  fro  may,  at  first  sight, 
appear  a  difficulty.  It  is  really  a  very  trifling 
one ;  for  if  we  consider  that  with  22  lbs.  of  lique- 
fied ammonia  we  can  obtain  a  1-horse  power 
during  an  hom%  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the 
management  of  the  substance  is  not  only  possible, 
but  also,  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  condensation 
imder  a  weight  and  volume  deduced  from  the  motive 
power,  that  it  leaves  compressed  air  and  many 
other  kinds  of  forces  frequently  recommended  far 
behind  it. 

The  x^roduction  of  power  by  ammonia  is  less 
costly  than  steam,  especially  when  steam  is  em- 
ployed in  the  excellent  machines  of  modern  con- 
struction. But  it  is  easy  to  store  up  ammonia, 
and  transform  it  into  an  inert  mass,  transportable 

•  Cold  water  dissolves  nearly  800  times  its  own  bulk  of 
ammoniacal  gas;  and  lieat,  at  different  temperatui'es,  drives 
off  the  gas  agaiu,  producing  different  degrees  of  pressure. 


to  places  where  it  would  be  impossible  to  generate 
steam,  and  always  ready,  after  having  slumbered 
many  long  hours,  to  wake  up  instantly,  and  sur- 
render all  the  force  it  has  stored  up. 

For  example,  an  omnibus  dra-wu  by  ammoniacal 
horses  would  require,  for  an  hour's  journey,  only 
44  lbs.  of  ammonia  and  132  lbs.  of  cold  water. 
With  this  supply,  easily  renewable  at  each  jom'- 
ney,  we  should  have  a  simple  manageable  motor, 
discharging  neither  smoke  nor  steam,  instantly 
producing  its  power,  whatever  be  the  time  of 
stopping  and  dui'ation,  the  re-generation  of  which 
costs  less ;  thus  proom'ing  an  economy  of  at  least 
75  per  cent,  over  the  employment  of  horses,  at  the 
same  time  giving  to  the  public  the  largest  and 
most  economical  means  of  transport.  Ammonia 
omnibuses  and  other  vehicles  will,  perhaps,  some 
day  travel  on  railways  as  a  means  of  access  to 
elevated  stations ;  or  as  an  agent  of  cii-culation 
through  tunnels,  where  smoke  would  not  be  tole- 
rated; or  in  bye-roads,  in  mines,  or  steam  ships 
and  boats,  and  especially  in  small  factories, 
requiring  a  simple  economic  motor  ready  night 
and  day. 

Mr.  Goldsworthy  Gm-ney,  in  his  evidence  before 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1831, 
on  locomotive  carriages  on  tui'npike  roads,  stated 
that  he  had  made  CTperiments  with  ammonia, 
and  he  thought  that  this  substance  might  replace 
steam,  when  the  apparatus  was  sufficiently  im- 


AIIMONIA    ENUINE. 

proved  as  to  admit  of  its  general  employment. 
A  Mr.  Mont  Storm,  of  New  York,  has  patented  an 
ammonia  engine,  and  in  France  M.  Delaporte 
and  M.  Van  Waeyenberch  have  taken  out  patents 
for  machines  of  this  kind. 

M.  Delaporte's  patent  is  dated  31st  October, 
1839.  He  takes  a  solution  of  ammonia  in  water, 
and  puts  it  into  the  desaturator,  A,  which  consists 
of  a  metal  vessel  of  cylindi-ical  or  any  other  form, 
mounted  over  a  fm-nace,  s,  wliich  has  a  fire  at  p, 
and  its  flues  at  o  and  o. 

The  solution  of  ammonia  is  heated  in  this 
vessel  to  a  temperature  sufficient  to  expel  the 
gas,  and  give  it  the  pressm-e  we  desire  to  obtain, 
when  the  tap,  e,  is  opened :  the  gas  immediately 
rushes  tlu'ough  the  pipes,  b,  into  the  distribution 
box,  c,  of  the  motor  cylinder,  q,  and  by  means  of 
the  valve,  x,  it  passes  alternately  above  and  below 
the  piston,  D,  which  it  thus  sets  in  motion,  which 
motion  is  transmitted  by  the  rod,  t,  to  the  beam, 
b',  which  communicates  it  by  the  crank,  b^,  to  the 
crank,  m,  and  consequently  to  the  axle  furnished 
with  a  fly  wheel,  v. 

When  the  ammoniacal  gas  has  exercised  its  ex- 
pansive force  upon  the  piston,  D,  it  passes  by  the 
pipe,  E,  and  arrives  at  the  condenser,  f  ;  the  pipe, 
E,  i^asses  through  a  vat  fUled  with  cold  water,  i, 
before  reaching  the  condenser.  The  object  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  condense,  by  contact  with 
the  sides,  the  vapoiu-  of  water  carried  over  by  the 
ammoniacal  gas.  This  vapour  becoming  liqviid, 
absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas,  and  is 
thus  converted  into  ammoniacal  solution. 

If  the  water  arising  from  the  condensation  of 
the  vapour  is  not  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the 
ammoniacal  gas,  cold  water  is  ii\jected  through 


the  cook,  g.  This  water  may  be  taken  from  the 
vat,  T,  from  a  well,  a  reservoh-,  or  stream.  The 
water  injected  into  the  condenser  becomes  satu- 
rated with  ammonia,  so  that  the  liquid  contained 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  condenser  is,  in  fact,  an 
ammoniacal  solution,  which  is  extracted  from 
the  condenser  by  the  au'-ijump,  h,  and  thrown 
into  the  reservoir,  k,  from  which  it  is  drawn 
by  the  feed-pump,  u,  through  the  pipe,  tj,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  to  the  desaturator  by  the 
pipe,  Tj'. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  desatm-ator.  A,  the  solution 
again  disengages  its  ammonia,  which  retiurns  to 
the  gaseous  state,  to  work  the  engine  again  and 
again.  If  it  happens  that  the  solution  is  not 
sufficiently  concentrated,  a  certain  quantity  of  a 
saturated  solution  is  added,  or,  preferably,  a 
current  of  ammoniacal  gas  is  passed  into  the 
reservoir,  /;,  or  into  the  desatm'ator. 

As  it  may  happen  that  a  gi-eater  quantity  of 
water  may  be  conveyed  into  the  desaturator  than 
that  carried  in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  will  soon 
become  full.  To  avoid  this  inconvenience,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  immerse  the  waste  pipe,  y,  to  the 
bottom  of  the  desatm-ator,  and  to  open  the  cock 
■with  which  it  is  fiu-uished,  when  the  level  of  the 
water  is  too  high. 

The  liquid  that  flows  out  in  this  case  is  water 
in  nearly  a  pui-e  state ;  the  ammoniacal  solution, 
being  much  lighter  than  the  water,  will  remain 
on  the  sm-face  of  the  liquid, 
a.  On  this  account,  the 
feeding-pipe,  o",  is  immersed 
only  a  small  depth  into  the 
liquid.  The  warm  water  flow- 
'  ing    through    the    tube,    y, 

passes  through  the  envelope, 
L,  sun'ounding  the  feed-pipe, 
u'.  The  object  of  this  ar- 
rangement is  to  warm  the 
ammoniacal  solution  before 
it  reaches  the  desatiuator, 
and  thus  economise  fuel.  The 
extraction  water  may  be  con- 
veyed out  by  the  tube,  I ;  in 
certain  cases  there  will  be  an 
advantage  in  cooling  it  com- 
pletely, and  employing  it  for 
injecting  the  condenser.  En- 
gines employed  to  produce 
motive  power  by  means  of 
ammoniacal  gas  may  be 
either  high  or  low  pressui'e, 
with  or  without  expansion. 
The  desatm'ator  may  be 
heated  by  steam  or  by  any 
other  som'ce  of  heat.  The 
engines  may  be  fixed,  loco- 
motive, or  marine. 

Other    properties    of    am- 
monia   have    of    late    been 
turned  to  important  account  in  the  arts;  these 
mU  be  described  in  a  futiire  number. 


Appearances  op  Good  and  Diseased  Meat. — Gooil 
meat  is  neither  of  a  pale  pinkish  colour  nor  of  a  Jep]) 
purple  tint.  The  former  is  indicative  of  disease,  anil 
the  latter  is  a  sign  that  the  animal  has  died  fromnatmal 
causes.  Good  meat  has  also  a  marbled  appearance  from 
the  ramifications  of  little  veins  of  intercellular  fat  ;  and 
the  fat,  especially  of  the  internal  organs,  is  bard  and 
suety,  and  is  never  wet ;  whereas  that  of  diseased  meat 
is  soft  and  watery,  often  like  jelly  or  sodden  pai-climent. 
Again,  the  touch  or  feel  of  healthy  meat  is  fii-m  and 
elastic,  and  it  hardly  moistens  the  fingers,  whereas  that 
of  diseased  meat  is  soft  and  wet ;  in  fact,  it  is  often  so 
wet  that  serum  runs  from  it,  and  then  it  is  technically 
called  wet.  Good  meat  has  but  little  odour,  and  this  is 
not  dis.igreeable  ;  whereas  diseased  meat  smells  faint 
and  cadaverous,  and  it  often  has  the  odour  of  medicine. 
This,  is  best  observed  by  cutting  it  aad  smellmg  tlie 
laiife,  or  by  pouring  a  little  warm  water  upon  it.  Good 
meat  will  bear  cooking  without  shrinking,  and  without 
losing  very  much  in  weight ;  hut  bad  meat  shrivels  up, 
and  it  often  boils  to  pieces.  All  these  effects  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  a  large  proportion  of  serum  in  the  meat, 
and  to  the  relativeiy  large  amount  of  intercellular  or 
gelatinous  tissue  ;  for  the  fat  and  true  muscular  sub- 
stance are  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  delicient.  It  is  at 
all  times  best  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  injury 
by  having  meat  well  cooked.  It  should  he  so  cooked 
that  the  very  centre  of  the  joint  sliould  be  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  temperature  of  212°  Fahrenheit.  The 
instructions  of  Liebig  in  this  particular  are  hardly  safe  ; 
for  although  a  temperature  below  that  of  boiling  water 
may  coagulate  albumen  and  develop  the  flavours  of 
cooked  meat,  it  may  not  ensiue  the  destruction  of 
dangerous  para.^ites.  It  is  therefore  better  to  have  the 
meat  a  little  overcooked  than  otherwise. — Dr.  Letheby, 
Report  on  the  C'altle  Flayue, 
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IMPEOVED  METHOD  OF  ENGKAVING  ON 

GLASS. 
Vert  excelleat  results  ia  glass-cutting  are  obtained 
liy  substituting  fluoriile  of  calcium  dissolved  in  liydro- 
rhloric  acid  for  hydrofluoric  acid,  as  suggested  by  M. 
Texier  du  Motay.  The  aqueous  solution  of  hydro- 
fluoric acid  jiroduces  a  lustrous  biting  upon  the  glass, 
while  gaseous  hydroRuoric  acid  gives  a  flat,  rough,  and 
adherent  surface.  For  diluted  hydrofluoric  acid  forms 
both  with  the  silicium  of  the  metal  in  the  glass,  and  with 
the  silicium  and  the  alkaline  earth  in  the  glass — double 
fluosilicates  of  lead  in  the  liquid  where  they  are  produced ; 
while  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid  forms  volatile  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  insoluble  fluorides  of  calcium  and  lead  in 
the  medium  where  they  are  generated. 

Be  that  .as  it  may,  the  mat  engraving  produced  by  the 
reaction  of  gaseous  hydrofluoi'ic  acid  upon  gl.ass  is  a 
striated  surface  of  unequal  tliiclcness  ;  for  the  w.ater 
engendered  by  this  reaction,  gradually  acidified  by  the 
contact  of  gaseous  hydrofluoric  acid,  accumulates  in  un- 
equal drops ;  and,  also,  partially  and  unequally  dissolves 
tlic  fluorides  of  lead  and  calcium  formed. 

The  production  of  inat  engraving  by  the  fumes  of 
hydrofluoric  acid  being,  therefore,  on  this  account,  me- 
chanically impracticable,  endeavour  has  been  made  to 
effect  this  kind  of  engraving  practically  ;  for  in  a  bath 
where  hydrofluoric  acid  is  disengaged  in  a  nascent  state, 
on  contact  with  the  silicic  acid  of  the  glass,  there  will  be 
no  form.ation  of  fluorides  of  silicium,  nor,  consequently, 
of  fluorides  of  lead  and  calcium. 

To  generate  hydrofluoric  acid  in  a  nascent  state,  we 
have  had  recourse  to  the  reaction  which  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  acetic  and  hydrochloric  acids  exercise  upon 
the  fluorides  and  the  hydrofluorates  of  the  alkaline 
metals. 

Experiment  shows— -/i/y/,  that,  if  to  100  ounces  (five 
pints)  of  water,  for  example,  we  add  twenty-five  ounces  of 
hydrofluorate  of  fluoride  of  potassium,  well  crystallised, 
.and  twenty-five  ounces  of  commercial  hydrochloric  acid, 
we  obtain  a  bath  in  which  the  glass  becomes  "  ground  " 
very  rapidly,  but  the  surface  of  which  is  neither  very 
thicic  nor  regular.  Secondly,  that  to  render  the  fluorides 
of  lead  or  of  calcium  insoluble,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  above 
bath,  and  endeavouring  to  obtain  thick  and  uniform 
"ground"  surfaces,  sulphate  of  potassa  must  be  added 
to  this  bath  till  the  liquid  is  saturated.  The  quantity 
required  is  about  twehe  ounces.  Thirdly,  th.at  the  sul- 
phate of  ammonia,  as  well  as  the  oxalate  of  potassa,  and 
.some  chlorides  greedy  of  water — such  as  chloride  of  zinc, 
for  example — can  replace  the  sulphate  of  potassa  to 
render  the  fluorides  of  lead  and  calcium  in  the  en- 
graving bath  insoluble. 

This  process  will  gradually  supersede  those  involving 
the  use  of  the  wheel  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thus 
secure  the  workman  against  many  dangers  to  his  health. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 

T,F.\  AND  Hollo  WAY  Co-operative  Industri.vl 
SnoiETJT  (Limited),  near  Matlock,  Derbyshire. — On 
Saturday,  3rd  Febriuiry,  we  held  our  annual  tea  meeting, 
to  which  over  200  persons  sat  down  to  a  substantial 
meal,  after  which  Mr.  John  Holme,  of  Leeds,  delivered 
a  very  interesting  and  instructive  address.  He  told  us 
of  the  land  of  Canaan  before  us,  which  we  might  possess 
if  faithful  in  our  co-operative  journey,  and  he  would  be 
willing  to  come  and  address  us  again  when  we  had 
doubled  our  business  and  doubled  our  profits.  The 
quarterly  report  read  showed  that  the  business  of  the 
quarter  was  very  encouraging.  Cash  received  for  goods, 
i;734  12s.  lid.  ;  dividend  to  members,  2s.  in  the 
pound  ;  to  non-meraber.s,  Is.  We  give  cheques  on  all 
2oods.  T  name  this  as  some  societies  don't  gire  cheques 
iln  flour,  sugar,  &c. 

TWEEDSIDE      InDUSTRUL      CO- OPERATIVE      SOCIETY 

(Limited),  Tweedmodth. — The  committee  "are  highly 
gratified  in  being  able  to  present  the  shareholders  with 
.so  favourable  a  statement.  Eighteen  members  have 
joined  during  the  quarter,  and  six  withdrawn  ;  total 
number,  299.  Our  s.ales  for  the  quarter  amount  to 
£1,848  14s.  4id.,  showing  an  increase  over  the  previous 
quarter's  sales  of  ^199  17s.  lOd.  The  disposable  balance 
amounts  to  £218  4s.  8d.,  which  gives  a  bonus  of  2s.  in 
the  pound  on  all  purchases.     Public  trade,  £64i" 

Over  Darwen  Industrial  Co-operative  Society.— 
The  twentieth  report  of  the  society's  accounts,  for  the 
ipiarter  ending  December  26,  1865,  gives  the  following 
results  :— 7-"  The  cash  received  for  goods  sold  during  the 
i|uarter  amounts  to  £8,142  19s.  OJd.,  and  for  the  year 
£31,904  18s.  Id.,  being  an  increase  of  £1,672  Ss.  3d. 
when  compared  with  1864.  The  members'  contribu- 
tions for  the  quarter  amount  to  £897  Os.  7d.,  and  the 
withdi-awals  to  £375  17a.  4d.,  thereby  increasing  tlie 
capital  of  the  society  £521  3s.  3d.  The  profits  for  the 
quarter  amount  to  £719  9s.  7id.,  which,  after  depre- 
ciating fixed  .stock  and  building  account  to  the  amount 
of  £27  10s.  8d.,  paying  interest  on  capital,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  will  allow  a  dividend  of  Is.  8d.  per 
pound  on  members'  purchases,  and  Is.  per  pound  on 
non-members'  purchases  at  the  stores  during  the  quarter ; 
and  your  committee  recommend  that  £26  2s.  be  added 
to  the  dividend  guarantee  fund,  and  the  remainder — 
£30  13s.  9^d — ^be  placed  to  the  reserve  fund.      The 


gross  profits  for  the  year  amount  to  £2,517  13s.  ll^d., 
which  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  following  manner — 
viz.,  £125  lis.  lOd.  for  depreciation,  £297  6s.  3id.  for 
interest,  £71  Os.  Id.  to  the  dividend  guarantee  fund, 
£58  lis.  6.id.  to  the  reserve  fund,  £203  8s.  lO.kl.  for 
dividend  on  non-mend)ers'  purchases,  and  the  remainder 
. — £1,701  15s.  4d. — aniong  the  members  in  proportion 
to  their  purchases ;  or,  taking  the  average  number  of 
members  for  tlie  year  at  850,  will  give  an  aver.age 
profit  of  £2  Is.  5d.  for  each  member.  Your  committee 
of  man.agement  are  most  happy  to  report  that,  during 
the  past  quarter,  they  have  succeeded  in  purchasing  the 
most  eligible  freehold  premises,  situate  in  School  Street, 
known  by  the  name  of  '  The  Old  Church  School,'  on 
which  to  erect  new  central  stores." 

D.M.TOH  Co-operative  Society  (Limited).  —  The 
eighteenth  quarterly  report  of  the  committee  for  the 
quarter  ending  December  15, 1865,  says — "  The  amount 
of  ca.sh  received  for  goods  sold  at  the  stores  amounts  to 
^2,251  4s.  7;jd. — being  an  increase  over  the  previous 
quarter  of  £321  43.  5d.  We  have  also  to  report  an 
increase  of  tweuty-si.'c  members  during  the  quarter — 
number  withdrawn,  four.  Total  number  of  members, 
357.  After  paying  interest  on  all  paid-up  shares,  at  the 
rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  there  remains  a  profit 
of  £215  12.S.  2d.,  which  enables  us  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend of  2s.  2d.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases, 
and  Is.  in  the  pound  on  non-members'  purchases,  and 
£19  7s.  5d.  to  the  depreciation  of  the  buildings." 

Belmont  Amicable  Unity  Society  (Limited),  High 
Street,  Vauxhall. — Tlie  committee  of  management 
have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  their  twenty-second 
half-yearly  report  to  their  fellow-members,  together  with 
a  statement  annexed  of  the  present  position  of  tlie 
societj',  the  net  amount  of  profit  available  being  £42 
153.  5Jd.,  as  shown  in  the  financial  sheet,  after  making 
due  provision  for  the  usual  h.alf-yearly  guaranteed  in- 
terest on  capital — viz.,  £4  9s.  8d.  Your  committee  have 
to  congratulate  you  upon  having  so  respectable  a 
balance,  looking  to  the  very  heavy  expenses  incurred 
during  the  past  six  months— r/rfe  new  smokeless  furnace 
and  expenses,  solicitor's  bill  of  costs  in  the  matter  of 
the  new  premises,  coupled  with  some  other  charges  for 
repairs,  &c.,  and  the  smallness  of  the  society's  returns  in 
comparison  with  former  years,  though  there  lias  been  a 
slight  improvement  in  the  last  few  months,  and  your 
committee  having  been  well  bought  in  for  flour  during 
the  same  period,  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  this  satisfactory  state  of  things.  During  the 
past  six  months  twelve  shares  have  been  repaid,  two 
new  ones  issued,  and  one  other  partly  subscribed  for. 
The  society  consists  now  of  136  members,  holding  155 
shares.  The  secretary  writes  : — "  We  have  been  esta- 
blished twelve  years,  and  have  had  up-hill  work,  and 
great  difficulty  in  maintaining  our  ground  against  pre- 
judice and  want  of  support  from  those  for  whose  benefit 
this  society  was  established  ;  but,  alas  !  the  apathy  that 
exists  in  London  with  regard  to  the  development  of  a 
movement  calculated  to  do  so  much  good.  Happily 
not  so  in  the  north  of  England,  where  its  principles 
.seem  to  be  properly  understood  and  appreciated.  We 
are  now  removing  to  a  thickly-populated  neighbourhood 
— Spring  Place,  Wandsworth  Road." 

The  London  Assoclation  for  the  Promotion  op 
Co-operation. — We  have  received  the  following  letter : 
— "  Permit  me,  through  your  columns,  to  inform  your 
correspouilent  '  Co-operator'  that  a  few  co-operators 
(who,  like  himself  and  friends,  have  been  members  of 
societies  that  have  not  succeeded),  with  the  assistance  of 
the  council  of  the  London  Association  for  the  Promotion 
of  Co-operation,  meet  every  Tuesday  evening,  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock,  at  the  office  of  the  above-named  asso- 
ciation. No.  9,  Bell  Yard,  Doctor's  Commons,  B.C.,  for 
the  pui-pose  of  forming  a  Co-operative  Society,  upon  an 
improved  plan,  in  the  City,  and  they  would  be  glad  of 
the  assistance  of  your  correspondent  and  his  friends  at 
their  meetings  to  promote  the  form.ation  of  the  society. 
Hoping,  Sir,  that  the  Working  Man  will  go  on  and 
prosper,  I  am  yours  respectfully,  James  T.  Jddd, 
Assistant  Secretary,  London  Association  for  the  Promo- 
tion of  Co-operation." 

Brixton  Co  -  operative  Industrial  Provident 
Society  (Llmited),  1,  2,  and  3,  Lyham  Terrace,  Lyham 
Road,  Brixton,  S.  Branch  Stores  :  Holland  Street, 
North  Brixton,  and  Wells  Lane,  Streatham.  — The  report 
for  the  quarter  ending  28th  December,  1865,  says— 
"It  is  very  gi-atifying  to  your  committee  to  have  it  in 
their  power  to  present  you  with  such  a  report  as  the 
present.  Our  fifteenth  quarter  shows  a  continued  in- 
crease of  business,  being  £516  7s.  6Jd.  over  the  pre- 
vious quarter,  and  £980  3s.  5^d.  over  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  last  year.  Your  committee  have  the  pleasure 
to  inform  you  that  the  new  stores  at  Streatham  are 
nearly  completed,  and  will  be  opened  some  time  in  the 
course  of  the  present  quarter,  when  they  hope  that  the 
accommodation  provided  for  our  friends  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood will  prove  adequate  to  their  requirements,  and 
that  they  will  accordingly  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
labours  of  the  committee  by  endeavouring  to  increase 
their  numbers,  and  consequently  their  trade.  Your 
committee  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of  In- 
forming the  members  generally  that  a  new  branch  store 
is  about  to  be  opened  at  Balham,  where  they  have  no 
doubt  that  affairs  will  prosper  in  the  same  ratio  they 
have  done  at  our  other  branch  stores.    Your  committee 


have  also  made  arr.angements  for  opening  a  butcher's 
shop  at  4,  Lyham  Terrace,  Brixton,  where  they  hope  to 
supply  all  our  members  who  can  make  it  convenient  to 
come  so  far,  with  beef,  mutton,  pork,  &c.,  of  the  best 
quality  only,  at  reasonable  prices.  The  profit  accruing 
from  our  last  quarter's  business  is  £637  4s.  7d.  The 
number  of  members  at  the  commencement  of  the  quarter 
was  734.  Thirty-three  h.ave  withdrawn  and  sixty-four 
have  joiued  during  the  quarter,  leaving  765  on  the 
books  of  the  society  on  the  31st  December,  1865."  A 
tea-meeting  and  entertainment  was  held  at  the  Immannel' 
Church  School-room,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  15th 
instant,  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new  store  at 
Streatham. 

The  Daisyfield  Industrial  and  Co-oPERATn-E 
Society  commenced  in  February,  1861,  and  has  conse- 
quently existed  close  upon  five  years.  A  few  indus- 
trious and  thoughtful  working  men  having  heard  of  the 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  members  of  many  Co-ope- 
rative Societies  in  tlie  country  (the  foremost  of  which 
stood  the  celebrated  Pioneers  of  Rochdale),  resolved  to 
Ibnii  a  society  of  that  description.  From  the  4th  to  the 
19th  of  February,  1861,  there  were  twenty-eight  mem- 
bers enrolled,  with  a'capital  of  £55  in  business.  For  the 
first  qu,arter  the  business  was  done  without  a  daily  shoji- 
nian,  the  committee  serving  purchasers  at  nights ;  ami 
at  the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  a  profit  was  cleared  of 
£32  14s.  7d.,  which  greatly  encouraged  tlie  members. 
For  some  time  after  this,  the  society  continued  to  ini- 
jirove,  until  a  dark  cloud  appeared,  which  threw  a  sad 
gloom  upon  the  hopes  aud  prospects  of  the  members, 
and  which  threatened  destruction  to  this  and  other 
kindred  societies — namely,  the  breaking  out  of  the 
American  War — which  brought  upon  Lancashire,  through 
a  cotton  famine,  the  most  distressing  times.  This  not 
only  retarded  the  society's  progres.s,  but  many  of  its 
members  were  unavoidably  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  obliged  to  withdraw  their  investments.  Though 
this  great  distress  fell  upon  the  operatives  by  no  fault  of 
their  own,  yet  they  cannot  but  remember  with  gratitude 
that  many  gentlemen  nobly  devoted  their  time  and  means 
inorder  to  relieve  them,  one  of  whom  greatlydistinguished 
himself  by  his  untiring  exertions  on  their  behalf.  The 
gentleman  alluded  to  has  honoured  this  society  by 
kindly  consenting  to  preside  over  this  meeting — namely, 
Mr.  Richard  Beaty.  Fortunately  for  the  existence  of 
this  society,  there  were  a  few  hopeful  and  determined 
members,  who  resolved  to  stand  by  it,  aud  steer  it 
through  the  panic.  As  may  be  expected,  in  conse- 
sequence  of  the  commercial  depression,  our  society  was 
attended  with  but  indifl'ereiit  success,  until  the  begin- 
ning of  1864,  when  it  began  to  make  some  progress. 
At  this  time  the  number  of  membei's  was  sixty-one,  and 
during  the  year  1864,  increased  to  100  ;  aud  the  busi- 
ness done  in  this  year  exceeded  the  business  of  1863  by 
£918.  This  improvement  naturally  raised  the  hopes  of 
the  committee  that  the  society  had  weathered  the  brunt 
of  the  storm,  and  was  about  to  extend  its  usefulness  and 
benefits  to  the  people  in  the  district.  In  1864,  the  officers 
and  some  of  the  members  began  to  purchase  and  patronise 
the  Co-Operator,  from  whose  pages  we  have  gathered 
valuable  instruction  and  encouragement.  The  editor  of 
this  useful  journal  (Mr.  Henry  Pitman)  is  a  gentleman 
who  has  devoted  a  great  number  of  years  in  .advocating 
the  principles  of  Co-operation  amongst  the  people,  and 
whose  name  is  familiar  and  highly  honoured  in  almost 
all  the  Co-operative  associations  throughout  the  country. 
In  1865  our  members  increased  to  168,  having  by 
solicitation  opened  a  branch  store  at  Green  Bank,  whicli 
promises  fair  to  be  successful.  The  business  done  in 
this  year  was  £4,042,  being  £1,378  in  advance  of  1864, 
and  an  increase  of  capital  of  more  than  £200.  Since 
the  commencement  of  this  year,  the  share  capital  has 
increased  £60,  and  we  have  entered  twenty  new  mem- 
bens,  which  make  our  present  number  of  members  188. 
Many  of  our  members  will  testify  that  they  have  mnch 
occasion  to  rejoice  in  having  entered  this  society,  by 
reason  of  being  served  with  good  provisions,  good  weight, 
and  having  handed  to  them,  from  time  to  time,  consider- 
able sums  of  money  in  dividends,  arising  from  the  profits. 
Many  of  our  members  have  entered  the  society,  merely 
by  paying  Is.  6d.  each  for  entrance,  and  from  the  allow- 
ance on  their  purchases,  have,  in  a  .short  time,  got 
several  shares  of  £1  each  to  their  credit  in  the  books. 

Co-operative  Meat  Stores. — We  Iiave  received  the 
following  letters  on  the  subject : — "  Gentlemen, — Your 
well-known  proclivities  for  schemes  tending  to  elevate 
morally  and  socially  the  toiling  millions  of  our  highly- 
favoured  land  is  world-wide.  Another  evi<lence  in  proof 
is  given  by  the  publication  of  the  Working  Man,  which 
I  hope  will  meet  with  the  support  it  de-serves  from  the 
classes  whose  interests  are  advocated.  To  direct  the 
thinking  masses,  and  guide  their  thoughts  to  a  practical 
issue,  is  evidently  the  object  and  aim  of  your  new  and 
welcome  serial.  Allow  me  to  point  out  an  error  in  your 
excellent  article  on  dear  meat.  You  say  it  is  wonderful 
there  are  no  Co-operative  meat  companies.  In  Leeds  and 
neighbourhood  there  are  several ;  two,  I  believe,  selling 
their  best  joints  at  6d.  per  pound.  Another  commenced 
about  a  month  ago,  with  everj-  prospect  of  success,  and 
a  large  dividend  for  the  .shareholders.  It  opened  its 
shop  in  the  centre  of  Leeds — part  of  an  old  inn  that  has 
lost  its  licence  for  bad  conduct ;  .and  instead  of  rolling 
out  bawling  and  noisy,  as  formerly,  poor  men  and  their 
tidy  wives  are   seen   m.aking  their  purchases  of  sub- 
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stantial  food,  .ind  retire  in  peace.  Tlie  bi>t  joiuts  iu 
beef,  mutton,  and  veal  are  sold  at  Sd.  per  lb. 
Already  the  premises  ai'e  too  small,  and  the  demand 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply.  From  the  little  know- 
ledge I  have  of  the  above  takings,  a  reduction  of  Id.  per 
lb.  might  and  ought  to  be  made,  still  leaving  a  very  satis- 
factory dividend.  As  another  Co-operative  company  is 
in  com^se  of  formation,  they  are  desirous  of  adopting  the 
most  improved  method  in  killing  and  dressing.  Would 
you  be  kind  enough  to  infonu  us  ivhere  we  can  learn  the 
system  that  has  such  high  claims  to  our  consideration  ? 
ApologLsing  for  my  long  letter,  and  wishing  you  success, 
I  am,  yours  respectfully,  A  Be£F-E.iter.  "  —  Upper 
AVortley,  near  Leeds,  lith  February,  lSd6. — Gentle- 
men,— I  have  read  your  article  on  'The  Meat  Ques- 
tion,' and  wish  to  mention  a  fact  or  two.  On  the  loth 
of  December,  1S65,  about  forty  working  men  living 
iu  Wortley  agreed  to  purchase  a  bullock,  and  ascer- 
tain at  what  price  good  well-fed  meat  could  be  sold 
at,  and  leave  a  fair,  reasonable  profit.  A  committee  was 
appointed  ;  the  bullock  killed  ;  its  weight  ascertained. 
The  retail  price  per  pound  for  best  joiuts  was  fbced  at 
7id.,  and  inferior  joints  at  corresponding  prices.  The 
result  has  been  that  the  forty  original  members  have  had 
a  bonus  of  7s.  per  share  ;  the  butchers  in  the  neighbour- 
lioo<l  been  obliged  to  reduce  their  meat  from  9d.  to  Tid. 
per  lb.,  thus  benefiting  the  public.  The  society  is  e.'itend- 
ing  its  operations,  killing  three  beasts  and  tliree  sheep 
weekly  where  it  only  killed  one.  The  shares  were  21s. 
at  first,  but  are  now  reduced  to  10s.,  aud  we  admit  all 
conieni  who  promise  to  be  consumers.  I  feel  very  curious 
to  know  how  we  may,  by  a  superior  mode  of  slaughter- 
ing, save  the  animals  pain,  add  twenty  per  cent,  in  weight 
of  saleable  meat,  and  add  to  its  nutriment.  We  are  in  a 
position  to  make  the  experiment.  We  go  on  the  ready- 
money  system  ;  sell  to  whoever  comes  ;  make  no  dis- 
tinction in  selling  between  members  and  non-members  ; 
and  as  all  members  are  consumers,  we  are  pretty  sure  of 
selling  up,  if  we  buy  with  auy  judgment.  If  any  new 
mode  offended  stray  customers,  provided  members  gene- 
rally were  benefited,  we  could  afford  to  let  them  go. 
Naturally  we  wish  to  know  more  about  this  new  mode 
of  killing,  aud  shall  be  glad  to  hear  how  this  knowledge 
can  be  obtained." 


Things  Talked  About. 

One  of  the  very  first  subjects  discussed  in  the  New 
Parliament,  and  which,  next  to  the  tenible  Cattle 
Plague,  Goveniment  appears  to  consider  of  foremost 
interest,  is  the  best  mode  of  providing  dwellings  for 
the  labouring  classes  displaced  by  railway  and  metro- 
politan improvements,  and  otherwise,  for  reasons  sadly 
notorious,  very  much  iu  want  of  healthful,  convenient, 
and  cheap  dwellings.  Tlie  time-Iionoured  maxim.  Sains 
populi  siiprema  lex  ("  The  health  of  the  people  is  the 
highest  law"),  has  hitherto  been  more  talked  about 
than  acted  on  by  English  statesmen.  Now,  however, 
ministers  are  really  girding  themselves  up  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question.  Mr.  Ciiilders,  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  has  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  has  passed  the  first  reading,  for  the 
inirpose  of  enabling  the  Public  Works  Loau  Commis- 
.sioners  to  make  advances  towards  the  erection  of  dwel- 
lings for  the  labouring  classes  iu  populous  places.  There 
already  exist  Acts  of  Parliament  conferring  somewhat 
similar  powers,  but  hitherto  they  have,  from  various 
causes,  remained  nearly  a  dead  letter.  The  new  bill  pro- 
poses to  enable  iidnor  local  authorities  in  all  parishes, 
public  companies,  and  private  persons  to  obtain  advances 
at  not  less  than  four  per  cent.,  payable  by  instalments, 
ami  according  to  the  same  conditions  as  the  present 
loans  for  public  works.  Of  course  there  must  be  in- 
spection of  the  plans  for  the  proposed  buildings,  to 
ensure  their  suitability.  The  measure  appeal's  likely 
to  receive  almost  unanimous  support  iu  the  House ;  aud 
when  we  read  in  Mr.  Bazalgette's  report  to  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  that  the  railway  bills  of  the 
present  session  propose  to  destroy  something  like  16,000 
houses,  the  necessity  of  inmiediate  legislation  must  be 
apparent. 

Meanwhile,  that  great  public  benefactor,  Mr.  Peabody, 
whUe  furnislung  the  money  on  the  most  magnificent 
^cale.  Is  also  showing  how  it  may  most  wisely  be  ex- 
pended. He  sees  plainly  that  enormous  blocks  of 
buildings  divided  into  flats  is  not  all  that  is  required. 
Small  houses  out  of  town — suburban  villages,  in  fact — 
\vith  provision  for  easy  access,  are  vital  necessities.  The 
railway  companies  liave  done  most  to  create  the  dilKcuIty, 
for  their  own  profit ;  they  should  be  bound  to  do  their 
utmost  to  alleviate  it.  Mr.  Peabody,  iu  the  letter  in 
which  he  places  £100,000  more  at  the  disposal  of  the 
trustees,  makes  .some  wise  suggestions.  He  desires  that 
.sites  may  be  obtained  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  from 
the  Koyal  E.xchange,  lor  the  erection  of  "comfortable 
and  convenient  houses;"  aud  "as  dwellings  iu  such 
.sites  may  in  some  instances  be  remote  from  schools  and 
other  facilities  tor  instruction,  the  trustees  shall  be  at 
liberty  in  such  cases,  should  they  consider  it  needful,  to 
*et  apart  space  adjacent  to  the  building,  and  suitable 
ior  school-houses  lor  the  children  of  the  families  holding 
tenements.  But  such  schools  must  be  so  organised  as 
■ai-efuUy  to  exclude  sectarian  influences,  and  so  con- 
ducted aa  to  avoid  denominational  jealousy."    The  want 


of  such  schools  is  severely  felt  by  the  occupants  of  Mr. 
Peabody's  buildings  and  other  similar  edifices  in  London. 
He  also  impresses  the  necessity  of  making  arrangements 
with  railway  companies  for  cheap  .and  convenient  trains. 
If  all  liberal  donors  had  been  as  wise  in  their  generation 
as  Mr.  Peabody  is  in  his,  we  should  have  less  of  the 
perversion  of  the  intentions  of  the  founders  of  ancient 
trasts. 

The  London  parishes,  too,  are  moving  in  the  matter ; 
but  with  no  very  determined  aim.  Eepresentatives  of 
various  boards  of  guardians  have  presented  a  memorial 
to  the  Hon.  C.  P.  Villiei's,  President  of  the  Poor  Law 
Boai-d,  lamenting  the  wTetched  state  of  the  habita- 
tious  of  the  poor,  but  proposing  no  clear  plan  for  the 
amelioration  of  their  condition.  The  truth  is,  that 
parochial  suggestions  must  be  received  with  caution. 
There  is  a  great  tendency  to  desire  the  removal  of  the 
poor  from  crowded  districts,  with  a  view  to  lessening  the 
local  rates,  by  shifting  the  burden  to  another  parish. 
The  difficulty  must  be  dealt  'with  on  broad  principles, 
and  it  would  seem  that  a  measure  for  equalisation  of 
the  poor  rate  must  follow  any  comprehensive  scheme 
for  improving  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  labouring 
classes. 

While  on  this  subject,  we  may  just  mention  that,  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Com- 
pany (Alderman  Waterlow's),  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of 
five  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared,  which  shows 
that  the  providing  of  good  house  accommodation  is  a 
tolerably  remunerative  investment.  In  fact,  just  now. 
Government,  private  benevolence,  capitalists,  and  work- 
ing men  themselves  (by  means  of  an  adaptation  of 
building  society  machinery),  are  in  the  field,  aud  some- 
thing good  ought  to  result.  The  two  monster  edifices 
in  the  Metropolitan  M.arket,  which  never  yet  have  been 
applied  to  any  useful  purpose,  have  been  at  length  let 
on  lease  for  twenty-one  years  to  a  society,  which  in- 
tends to  convert  them  into  dwellings  for  the  labouring 
classes. 

The  Postmaster-General  tells  us,  in  his  annual  report 
on  Post-Office  Savings  Banks,  that,  at  the  close  of  the 
year  ending  March  31,  1865,  there  were  524, .340  depo- 
sitors, of  whom  140,518  belonged  strictly  to  the  working 
classes.  Nearly  £6,000,000  represented  the  amount  of 
deposits.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  reasonable  to  ex-pect 
that  the  annual  increase  in  the  business  of  Post-Otfice 
Savings  Banks  will  for  some  time  be  from  130,000  to 
140,000  in  the  number  of  depositors,  and  from£l, 400,000 
to  £1,500,000  in  the  capital.  Great  is  the  power  of  the 
pence  !  With  such  an  amount  invested  on  Government 
security,  and  such  a  probability  of  increase,  the  working 
classes  have  indeed  "  a  stake  in  the  counti-y." 

And  the  working  class  feel  that  they  have  ;  and 
an  association  of  working  men  has  just  been  formed, 
comprising  amongst  its  members  a  large  mmrber  of  the 
representative  and  leading  men  of  the  London  trades 
and  friendly  societies,  and  other  working-class  organisa- 
tions, with  the  immediate  object  of  bringing  the  united 
influence  of  the  working  men  of  London  to  bear  upon 
the  Government  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  inser- 
tion of  a  clause  in  the  forthcoming  Preform  Bdl,  con- 
ferring the  franchise  upon  all  adult  male  lodgers  paj-ing 
a  certain  rental. 

We  see  that  a  measure  is  promised  by  Government 
having  reference  to  the  preservation  of  open  spaces. 
We  shall  carefully  watch  its  provisions.  A  public 
meeting  has  been  held  at  the  Beaumont  Institution, 
Slile  End.  Our  friends  in  the  East  are  determined  to 
do  their  best  to  prevent  further  invasion  of  Epping 
Forest,  Wanstead  Flats,  and  other  open  places,  where 
they  have  hitherto  resorted  for  a  breath  of  pure  air,  and 
a  glimpse  of  rural  scenery. 

Housekeepers  of  moderate  means  may  congratulate 
themselves  that  the  ready-money  system,  on  which  they 
usually  act,  is  a  real  saving.  We  hear  of  a  tradesman 
who  has  two  shops  in  the  provision  trade,  one  at  the 
East  End,  and  the  other  at  the  West  End.  Credit  is 
generally  taken  by  the  customers  of  the  West  End  house, 
who  are  charged  twenty-five  per  cent,  extra  profit  for 
all  goods  booked  to  a  sLx  months'  account,  or  fifty 
per  cent,  per  annum  more  than  the  humbler  East  Eud 
customers. 

Some  few  months  since  a  workman,  named  Henry 
Knell,  employed  at  the  carriage  department  of  the  Koyal 
Arsenal,  Woolwich,  composed  and  published  a  work 
entitled  "Chips  from  the  Block,"  being  essays  upon 
questions  coimected  with  social  science.  Her  Majesty, 
having  seen  a  copy  of  the  work,  forwarded  to  the  author, 
through  Sir  Charles  Phipps,  a  cheque  for  £10,  accom- 
panied by  a  letter  expressive  of  her  approbation  of  the 
praiseworthy  manner  in  which  the  author  had  occupied 
his  spare  time.  Mr.  Knell  has  just  brought  out  another 
work,  being  a  "  Guide  to  Woolwich  Arsenal,"  and  con- 
taiuiug  interesting  details  of  the  several  departments  of 
that  establishment.  A  copy  having  been  forwarded  by 
the  author  to  the  Queen,  she  through  Sir  Charles  Phipps 
acknowledged  the  receijit  of  the  same,  and  expressed  her 
entire  satisfaction  with  the  contents  of  the  work. 

A  committee  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  of  .\rts  has 
been  appointed,  to  inquire  into  the  jjtate  of  English  and 
foreign  law  respecting  trade  marks.  The  subject  of  a 
proper  registration  of  such  marks  \vill  be  introduced  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  Associated  Chambei-s  of  Com- 
merce, and  steps  will  be  taken  to  introduce  a  Bill  into 
Parliament. 


Geiic/al  Infoyiiiation. 


CLUBS   AND   INSTITUTES. 

St.  Jajies's  and  Soho  WoRia>'G  Men's  Club  a>'d 
Institute,  Eose  Street,  Crown  Street,  Soho. — A  general 
meeting  of  the  members  was  held  on  Thvu'sday  evening, 
the  8th  inst.,  to  hear  the  secretary's  report,  adopt  rules 
for  the  government  of  the  club,  and  appoint  officers  for  the 
ensuing  half  year.  Mr.  Matthews  occupied  the  chair. 
The  report,  showing  a  rapid  increase  of  member's  and  a 
healthy  financial  position,  having  been  read,  the  con- 
sideration of  the  rules,  as  reconrmended  by  the  retiring 
committee,  was  proceeded  with,  and  after  a  quiet  but 
earnest  discussion  as  to  their  merits,  were  adopted,  witli 
but  slight  alterations.  The  law  prohibiting  the  intro- 
duction of  beer  and  spirituous  liquors  was  allowed  to 
pass  without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  election  of  officers 
followed :  for  treasurer,  H.  Hoare,  Esq.,  Jun. ;  Mr. 
Matthews  re-elected  as  president ;  Mr.  Shipley,  secre- 
tary ;  many  of  the  retiring  committee  re-elected.  A 
hearty  vote  of  thauks  to  the  chairman  and  past  officers 
closed  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting,  whose  numbers, 
and  their  close  atteutiou  to  the  affairs  of  the  club,  amply 
proved  the  necessity  of  such  an  institution,  and  the  great 
probability  of  its  becoming  eminently  successful.  The 
rent  of  its  present  commodious  premises  and  concert 
hall  haviug  been  kindly  guaranteed  by  Mr.  Henry  Hoare, 
Jun.,  and  thei'e  being  a  large  number  of  working  men  iu 
the  neighbourhood,  the  energetic  efl'ortsof  the  committee 
and  other  members  seem  to  be  at  length  rewarded.  For 
many  months  they  had  to  struggle  with  the  great  hin- 
drance of  very  inadequate  premises,  so  that  their  numbers 
fell  to  about  twenty.  The.se,  however,  stuck  bravely 
together,  and  have  triumphed  over  their  munerous  diffi- 
culties. They  number  now  130  members,  are  paying 
their  way,  and  h.ave  every  reason  to  hope  for  a  long 
career  of  increasing  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood. 

Cajiden  Towtj  Workeno  JIen's  Club  and  Insti- 
tute.— The  annual  public  meeting  of  this  very  useful  and 
prosperous  club  was  held  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  13th 
inst.  Thomas  Chambers,  Esq.,  M. P.  (Common  Serjeant^ 
w.os  aimounced  to  preside ;  but,  being  detained  by  another 
meeting  in  E.xeter  Hall,  the  Rev.  H.  Solly  was  requested 
to  occupy  the  chair  till  he  arrived.  Addresses  were 
delivered  by  that  geutleman,  M.  A.  Garvey,  Eaq., 
LL.B  ,  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison  (Independent  Minister), 
and  by  several  members  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Cham- 
ber's, on  his  entrance,  was  greeted  with  much  applause  ; 
and,,  having  given  an  excellent  addre^,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  announced  himself  as  one  of  Mr.  Solly's  con- 
verts, on  the  occasion  of  meeting  him  at  the  recent 
Social  Science  gathering  in  Sheflield,  he  proceeded  to 
distribute  sevei'al  valuable  prizes  awarded  to  students  lu 
the  French  class.  But  the  chief  event  of  the  eveniug 
was  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Chamber's,  on  behalf  of  the 
membei'S  of  the  club,  of  a  beautiful  ^n'iting-desk  to  Mr. 
Porter,  whose  indefatigable  exertions  and  tine  musical 
taste,  ably  and  generously  seconded  by  many  fellow- 
workers,  have  loug  made  the  weekly  entertainments  of 
the  Camden  Town  Working  Men's  Club  so  popular 
throughout  the  district.  Mr.  Porter  was  received  with 
vehement  and  prolonged  applause,  and  gracefully  acknow- 
ledged the  gift.  Very  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Chambers  aud  the  visitors,  especially  to  Mr.  Borrow,  the 
honorary  secretary,  concluded  the  evening's  proceedings. 

Opening  oe  a  Working  Men's  Club  at  Gatesheau- 
on-Tyne. — The  first  Working  Men's  Club  at  this  town 
was  opened  on  Monday,  February  5th.  Previous  to  the 
inauguration,  admission  was  given  to  ticket-holders  to 
inspect  the  premises,  aud  to  view  a  number  of  paintiug-, 
models,  drawings,  microscopes,  aud  other  objects  of  in- 
terest that  had  been  lent  or  presented  to  the  club.  X\\ 
excellent  quai'tette  party,  during  the  exhibition,  also 
gave  some  musical  selections.  After  the  conversation':, 
the  president  of  the  club,  Mr.  H.  Tennant,  took  the 
chair.  On  the  platform  were  several  of  the  principal 
townsmen,  among  whom  were  the  representative  of 
the  borough.  Sir  W.  Hutt,  aud  Lady  Hutt.  Sir  W. 
Hutt  delivered  the  inaugiual  addre.ss.  To  give  others 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  exliibition,  and  that 
the  establishment  of  the  club  might  be  fully  known 
in  the  district,  similar  meetings  were  held  on  the  6th 
and  7th  inst.  On  the  former  evening  the  Mayor 
presided.  Two  gentlemen  gave  an  interesting  descrip- 
tion of  some  of  the  uses  of  electricity.  During  the  latter 
evenin^Mr.  T.  P.  Barkas  lectured  on  the  objects  of 
interest  at  the  exliibition.  Each  of  these  lectures  was 
preceded  by  a  conversazione,  as  on  the  fii'st  eveuing. 

Ipswich  Working  Men's  College. — The  fom-th 
annual  soirie  in  connection  with  the  Working  Men's 
College  has  taken  place  at  the  Corn  Exchange  ;  and  the 
large  attendance  of  members  of  the  college  and  their 
friends,  was  a  conclusi\"e  proof  that  so  far  from  this 
reunion,  haviug  declined  in  popidarily,  it  becomes  better 
knoivn  and  more  appreciate^  every  year.  The  arrange- 
ments were  such  as  must  have  given  universal  satisfac- 
tion, and  the  probable  consequence  will  be,  that  another 
year,  if  the  council  of  the  college  intend  to  afford 
accommodation  for  all  who  will  desire  to  attend,  they 
will  have  to  erect  a  building  for  the  special  purpoae. 
The  first  part  of  the  proceedings  consisted  of  a  tea, 
of  which  some  600  ladies  aud  gentlemen  partook.  At 
eight  o'clock  the  chair  was  taken  by  the  Mayor  (E. 
Goddard,  Esq.),  and  the  entertiuumeiit,  wlucU  cousisted 
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of  vocal  and  instrumental  music,  reafiings,  and  recita- 
tions, commenced.  The  programme  was  well  arranged, 
and  passed  off  very  successluUy.  Dr.  Christian,  the 
principal  of  the  college,  who  was  warmly  received,  said 
he  thanked  the  public  for  the  support  they  had  given 
ou  that  and  on  every  occasion  to  their  attempts  to  do 
good  to  classes  who  deserved  to  bo  supported.  He  was 
happy  to  say,  with  reference  to  that  meeting,  that  he 
believed  the  result  of  it  would  be  that  the  college 
library  would  benefit  by  it  to  the  amount  of  about  £20. 
,  On  the  following  evening  a  treat  was  given  at  the 
Com  Exchange  to  the  childi-en  belonging  to  the  Ipswich 
Industrial  Ragged  School,  tlie  Tanners'  Lane  School, 
and  the  Union  School,  who  will  long  have  a  grateful 
recollection  of  the  kindness  they  met  "with  from  the 
Working  Men's  College.  At  five  o'clock  the  children, 
with  the  mothers,  &c.,  of  some,  sat  down  to  a  plentiful 
tea,  which  they  thorouglily  enjoyed,  and  at  half-past  six 
the  presents,  which  had  previously  been  hanging  from 
two  large  Christmas  trees  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
hall,  were  distributed  among  the  young  guests,  greatly 
to  their  delight.  Later  in  the  evening  an  entertainment, 
similar  in  character  to  that  of  the  previous  night,  was 
given,  and  passed  off  successfully. 

SouTnwARK  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute, 
Broadwall,  Stamford  Street. — The  annual  meeting  of 
this  club  was  held  in  the  large  club-room  on  Monday. 
Stephen  S.  Tayler,  Esq.,  was  in  the  chair,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  H,  Solly,  and  Mr. 
Symonds,  tlie  secretary.  The  latter  gentleman  gave  a  veiy 
interesting  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  club.  The 
number  of  members  at  present  on  the  books  is  about 
130  ;  70  or  80  more  would  make  the  club  self-support- 
ing, and  surely  there  need  be  no  difficulty  in  getting 
this  additional  number  of  men  out  of  that  thickly-peopled 
di&trict.  The  amusements  are  chess,  draughts,  bagatelle, 
quoits,  &c.  About  thirty  concerts  have  been  held  on 
Saturdays.  There  is  a  rowing-club  in  the  summer 
which  brought  numerous  members,  but  which  last  year 
somewhat  disappointed  expectation  ;  it  is  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  next  summer,  with  good  management,  it  will 
be  as  successful  as  it  deserves  to  be.  There  are  classes 
for  elocution,  chess,  dranViug,  and  shorthand.  The  age 
for  admission  as  membei's  is  21,  but  youths  of  18  may 
be  received  as  associates,  by  a  card  signed  by  two  mem- 
bers of  the  club.  At  one  time  too  many  youths  were 
admitted,  and  they  were  foxmd  to  be  very  troublesome  ; 
and  the  excess  of  their  numbers  over  the  number  of 
older  members  nearly  mined  the  club.  This  club  is 
much  indebted  to  their  generous  and  excellent  president, 
•Mr.  Tayler,  Peckhani  Rye.  The  secretary  states  that 
the  presence  of  the  president  has  a  wonderful  eftect  in 
keeping  good  order  and  transacting  business.  He  also 
complains  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman,  the 
members  do  not  observe  business  rules,  and  proposes 
that  the  Worldng  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union 
should  print  a  lai-ge  bill,  to  be  himg  up  in  each  com- 
mittee room,  giving  information  respecting  the  usual 
rules  observed  in  iniblic  meetings,  and  showing  the 
duties  of  chairman,  secretary,  and  vice-chairman.  The 
club  are  in  debt  to  Mr.  Tayler  about  £170,  on  the 
building  repairs  and  fittings,  and  in  order  to  pay  this 
they  are  anxious  to  increase  the  number  of  members. 
This  should  be  easy  in  such  a  populous  district,  espe- 
cially when  we  consider  tliat  it  is  the  only  club  on  the 
SuiTey  side  of  the  river. 


Correspondence, 

♦#*  Tf'fl  sJiaTl  hp-  hnppy  io  receive  any  information  of  rjeneral 
interest  from  Secretariea  of  Societies,  Cluhs,  or  Institutions,  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man,  La  Belie 
Sauvage  Fai-d,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  not  Iwld  ourselves  in  any  way  rc^iionsihle  for  the 
opinions  expressed  hy  Correspondents. 

THE  LEICESTER  WORKING  MEN'S  CLUB. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
SiE,— The  parat,-r:ipli  iu  your  impressioa  of  February  3, 
under  the  head  of  the  "Leicester  Working  Mien's  Club 
and  Institute,"  contains  statements  which  are  not  alto- 
gether correct.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  these :— A  large 
majority  of  the  committee  were  iu  favour  of  admittiug 
malt  liquor,  siibject  to  such  restriction  that  might  be 
deemed  advisable  ;  as  also  were  several  gcutlemen^ot  upon 
the  committee,  who  had  consented  to  become  trustees. 
But  desu-ous  of  consulting  the  mshcs  of  those  whose 
names  were  not  on  the  books  as  intending  members,  a 
circnlar  was  issued,  addressed  to  members  and  intending 
membei^rcquesting  them  to  attend  a  meeting  at  the  Town 
Hall,  tbo  business  of  which  you  will  ascertain  by  a  perusal 
of  the  circiilar,  a  copy  of  whiuh  I  enclose.  The  comudttco, 
trusting  to  the  honour  of  the  Leicester  working  men,  took 
no  means  to  ascertain  at  the  doors  whether  persons  who 
entered  were  members  or  not;  the  consequence  was,  that 
the  teetotalers— who  to  thfflr  honour  are  ever  zealous  ou 
their  one  idea— assembled  in  large  numbers;  amongst  them, 
in  the  body  of  the  hall,  practised  speakers  on  that  point, 
who  were  not  members,  and  who  had  not  expressed  their 
mtention  to  become  members,  bui  who  came  for  the  sols 
purpcee  of  escludmg  beer,  which  thc-y  accomplished  by 
a  large  majority.  The  chairman,  being  informed  by  the 
secretary  that  a  gi-eat  nvimber  of  those  present  had  not 
^ven  their  names,  appealed  to  their  honour  to  come  for- 
^vard  and  enrol  themselves.    Eighteen  responded  to  this 


invitation,  giving  their  names  only.  Out  of  this  number 
the  secretary  has  only  seen  one  since,  although  it  has  been 
published  in  the  local  papoi-s  that  cards  of  membership 
maybe  obtained  of  the  secretary.  That  one  has  been  added 
to  the  provisional  committee,  and  he  declares  himself  in 
favour  of  the  admission  of  beer  for  those  who  may  require 
it.  Duiing  the  tiine  the  names  wcro  being  enrolled,  a 
mcmbor  of  the  club  protested  to  the  chairman  against  the 
decision  of  that  meeting.  The  names  of  the  committee  of 
management  carried  at  that  meeting  were  the  some,  with 
few  exceptions,  as  the  provisional  committee,  and  the 
iiam,es  added  have  since  been  received  Viy  the  provisional 
committee,  who  had  power  to  add  to  their  number.  After 
this  decisiou,  the  gentlemen  who  had  promised  to  become 
trustees,  declined,  and  a  foi-tni^-iht  passed  in  endeavouring 
to  find  trustees — apart  from  the  teetotalers — but  failed. 
One  of  the  most  influential  gentlemen  in  the  town  amongst 
the  teetotalei-s  gave  his  minie,  on  the  understanding"  that 
there  was  to  be  no  beer ;  but  the  committee  did  not  thinl:: 
it  advisable  to  proceed  on  so  slender  a  basis,  and  with  such 
httle  chance  of  success.  They  did  not  wish  to  give  the 
club  the  character  of  being  allied  to  any  party — not  dis- 
paraging in  the  least  the  eflfoi-ts  of  the  teetotalers — but 
wishing  to  give  the  club  a  wider  range,  that  would  embrace 
all  working  men,  to  offer  them  the  means  of  recreation 
and  enjoyment,  with  no  temptation  to  excess;  to  enable 
them  to  get  a  glass  of  ale,  without  the  inducement  of 
taking  two  for  the  good  of  the  house  ;  to  enable  them  to 
see  in  their  club  examples  of  moderation,  and  to  have 
means  of  enjoyment  where  books,  lectures,  discussions, 
readings,  and  music  wovdd  do  much  to  improve  their  habits 
and  condition.  The  club,  therefore,  came  to  a  dead  lock. 
The  secretary,  and  other  active  members  of  the  committee, 
canvassed  a  great  number  of  parties  who  had  given  their 
names,  and  found  that  but  very  few  were  present  at  that 
meeting;  and  ascertained  in  the  workshops  that  many 
who  had  until  then  ivithheld  their  names,  would  join  the 
club  if  estabUshed  upon  a  broader  principle.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  at  a  meeting  in  the  mayor's  parlour, 
Rev.  R.  J,  Allen  in  the  chair,  sot  aside  the  decision  of  the 
general  meeting.  For  the  reasons  above  stated,  and  at  a 
subsequent  meeting,  the  same  gentleman  iu  the  chair, 
January  4,  1866,  it  was  carried,  with  one  dissentient  (that 
gentleman  having  since  retired),  that  malt  hquor  and  light 
wines  shoidd  be  admitted,  subject  to  such  restrictions  that 
shall  be  thought  ad^asable.  Since  that  time  the  committee 
have  met  with  numerous  obstacles  in  getting  premises 
suitable  for  them ;  they  are,  however,  very  happy  to  state 
that  they  liave  at  length  succeeded. 

A  circular  is  in  preparation,  addressed  to  the  upper 
classes,  asking  their  supxiort  to  raise  funds  to  furnish  the 
l)remises.  The  secretary  has  received  promises  of  £5  each 
fi-om  a  number  of  gentlemen  to  head  the  list,  and  the  com- 
mittee feel  confident  they  shall  raise  the  necessary  funds 
in  a  very  short  time.  Active  steps  are  now  being  taken  by 
the  committee  to  engage  a  resident  manager,  and  to  furnish 
the  premises,  and  expect  to  be  able  to  announce  very  soon 
the  day  of  opening.  John  Coaton, 

53,  Laxton  Street,  Lcicestci'.  Secretary. 

Febru<iry  13,  1866. 

THE      PARKS      OF      NATURE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir, — Your  article  in  No.  7,  on  the  "  Parks  of  Nature," 
prompts  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  scandalous  eu- 
closui-e  of  Chigwell  Common,  now  in  course  of  iiroceeding, 
but  wliich  I  have  for  the  past  several  years  stayed  from 
enclosure  by  proceedings  against  the  Lords  of  Manors,  and 
notices  to  the  Enclosiu*e  Commissioners,  which  to  this  time 
has  had  the  effect  of  stopping  their  attempt,  in  order  that 
I  might  see  what  the  Government  purposed  doing,  which 
it  ai>pea,rs  we  shall  now  soon  know. 

I  liave  brouglit  two  actions,  wliich  the  Lord  of  the 
Manor  i^  defending,  in  refereuce  to  100  acres  lilched  from 
our  Common,  and  Iiave  ready  notice  of  action  agiiinst  the 
Enclosure  Commissioners ;  so  tliat,  if  Mr.  Cowper  does  not 
put  a  stop  to  them,  I  shall,  and  cause  a  delay  of  their 
award. 

I  have  worked  hard  at  this  now  teu  years,  and  may 
justly  claim  to  be  the  pioneer  of  the  new  enclosure  move- 
ment; and  I  recently  caused  a  memorial  to  be  placed  at  a 
Cabinet  Council  by  Sir  George  Grey  before  the  Queen, 
praj-ing  that  the  still  unallotted  portion  of  Chigwell  and 
Lambouru  Commons  should  be  appropriated  as  a  People's 
Park,  and  called  "The  Royal  Albert  Forestal  Park,"  for 
which  it  is  nov)  prepared  by  Nature;  and  as  I  got  50  acres 
allowed  for  a  recreation  gro.xmd  of  the  forest  in  1862,  and 
the  Enclosiu-e  Commissioners  have  about  £4,000  in  hand, 
the  expense  would  be  trifling. 

If  you  would  give  me  a  helping  hand  in  your  Journal — 
for  I  am  working  alone,  and  have  spent  several  hundred 
poimds  iu  the  matter — an  article  iu  your  excellent  pubhca- 
tion  at  this  particular  moment  would  assist  my  endeavour. 

Apologising  for  troubling  you  with  this,  I  i-emain,  yours 
obediently,  G.  Skiliieeek. 

Grove  Rouse,  Cliigwcll  Roio,  Essex^  N.E.t 
liih  EchruaT'j,  13oC. 

TRADES  UNIONS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  WoEtfiNO  Man. 
Sir, — I,  like  a  "  Trades  Unionist,"  who  recently  addressed 
a  letter  to  you,  do  not  agree  with  your  article  on  Trades 
Unions,  and  I  consider  the  conclusions  come  to  in  that 
article  are  not  correct.  You  say  the  "trade  feeling"  is 
all  that  can  be  got  from  trades  unions,  and  that  the  work- 
man should  aim  to  be  a  thinker  and  an  artist.  Well,  to 
my  mind,  the  ^vorking  artisans  of  England  are  both 
tlixnkers  and  artiits.  I  need  only  instance  the  industiial 
eidubitions  of  the  bst  few  years  to  prove  that  they  can 
both  conceive  and  execute.  But,  sir,  you  seem  to  think 
that  trades  union:,  encourage  strikes ;  while  the  fact  is 
the  union  is  to  obtain  what  is  wanted  without  force — ^to 
make  propositions  in  a  fair  and  honourable  manner,  which, 
coming  from  a  united  body,  are  more  hkely  to  be  heard 


than  when  made  by  single  individuals.  If  workmen  had 
to  bo  dealt  with  singly  the  rate  of  wages  would  bo  lower, 
and  the  clever,  inteUigent  workman  would  have  less  chance 
to  rise  iu  the  social  scale. 

I  would  just  instance  the  late  iron  lock-out,  to  show  that 
the  workmen  are  more  moderate,  though  unionists,  than 
they  get  credit  for.  The  masters  proposed  to  lower  their 
workmen's  prices  10  per  cent.  The  men  considered  the 
matter  over,  and  SMid  they  would  accept  a  reduction  of 
5  per  cent.  Tliis  the  masters  would  not  agree  to,  but  tho 
men  said,  "We  have  met  you  half-way;  that  is  fair  to  both 
parties."  Well,  then,  the  men,  being  united,  were  determined 
to  accept  no  other  terms  ;  they  were  assisted  by  their  co- 
workers in  other  parts  of  England,  and  what  was  the 
result  ?  The  masters  used  every  possible  means  to  eoerce 
thoii"  men,  who,  as  a  last  resource,  adoptci  emigration. 
At  last  the  masters,  after  causing  gi-eat  privation,  offered 
their  men  the  very  terms  proposed  by  the  workmen  in  tiie 
first  instance — namely,  5  per  cent,  reduction. 

I  am  also  prepared  to  prove  that  there  are  nobler  ideas 
among  unionists  than  the  trade  feehng:  the  union  I  belong 
to  allows  sick-relief  and  funeral  money,  contributes  to 
hospitals,  gives  rehef  to  members  out  of  work  and  those 
searching  for  employment,  and  aids  them  to  get  work 
through  its  secretaries,  by  that  means  keeping  honest  and 
hardworking  men  independent  of  parochial  relief,  and 
lightening  the  poor  rates. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  every  success  to  the  Wohkikg  Man, 
and  trust  that  it  may  continue  in  the  same  reasonable  and 
moderate  tone  to  discuss  tliis  important  question, 
I  remain,  yours  truly, 

Leeds,  Feb.  IZlh,  1866.  Another  Unionist. 


SCHOOLS  OF  ART. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Wokkikg  Man. 
Sib,— I  see  by  the  WoRKI^-G  Mxn  that  16,000  odd  is  tho 
number  of  all  the  scholars  in  the  art  schools  put  together, 
and  the  result  is  called  "most  miserable;"  but  can  you 
wonder  at  it  when  the  head  school  {and  a  magnificent  one 
I  own  it  is)  is  placed  miles  out  of  the  way,  and  the  branches 
charge  2s.  entrance  fee  and  2s.  a  month,  besides  making  the 
scholfir  find  materials  to  work  with  ?  What  working  man 
can  afford  6s.  or  7s.  outlay  for  one  or  pcx-haps  two  of  his 
family  for  an  accomplishment,  however  necessarj'  it  maybe, 
in.any  business  they  may  be  destined  to  learn  ?  I  am  afraid 
the  "  circumlocution  office  "  have  as  usual  tried  "  how  not 
to  do  it,"  and  laid  out  the  largest  amount  of  money  to 
produce  the  smallest  amount  of  good.  The  schools  are  not 
near  full,  and  those  who  do  go  are  of  a  class  that  can  afford 
to  lose  more  time  than  the  working  man,  however  ansioua 
he  may  be  to  improve  himself.  If  the  hours  were  from  S 
to  10  instead  of  7  to  9,  it  would  be  better,  as  every  work- 
man does  not  leave  off  at  6  o'clock — and  no  entrance  fee 
would  be  better  still.  I  do  hope  that  gentlemen  of  position 
and  influence  will  lend  their  assistance  to  estabhsh  another 
museum  within  a  more  reasonable  distance  than  that  at 
Kensington,  which  one  has  to  make  hohday  to  go  to, 
costing  time  and  money,  which  we  can  ill  afford. — Yours 
very  respectfully,  A  Carter. 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

G.  N.  (Glasgow). — We  have  already  made  arrangements 
for  supplying  in  our  columns  a  series  of  practical  lessons 
in  drawing.  , 

T.  H.  (Dalton-in-Eui-ness). — A  member  of  a  committee  is 
not  bound  to  vote  either  for  or  against  a  motion  put  to . 
the  meeting.  When  the  chairman  puts  a  motion,  he 
first  desires  "All  who  are  of  opinion  that  this  motion 
shall  be  agreed  to,  signify  the  same  in  the  usual  way;" 
and  then  puts  the  question,  "  On  the  contrary."  How 
else  can  it  possibly  be  decided  whether  the  motion  is 
canied  or  not?  An  amendment  not  having  been  pro- 
posed has  nothing  to  do  ^vith  it. 

H.  B.  Thorne.— To  make  rose-pink,  digest  the  Brazil  wood, 
groimd  to  powder,  in  cold  water,  in  which  one  oimce  of 
tartrate  of  potash  to  the  pint  is  dissolved;  precipitate 
by  a  solution  of  alimi.  Collect  the  precipitate  on  a  filter, 
wash  with  cold  water,  aud  dry.  The  alum  must  be  quite 
free  from  iron.  The  colouring  matter  of  the  wood  may 
also  be  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  chloride  of  anti- 
mony. Take  5  gallons  of  solution  of  chloride  of  anti- 
mony, strength  80  degrees  Twaddel's  hydrometer,  and 
add  100  gallons  of  a  strong  decoction  of  Brazil  wood : 
stir  carefully  together,  aud  leave  to  settle  for  a  few 
hours,  then  throw  on  a  filter.  When  the  liquid  has 
passed  through  the  filter,  wash  the  residue  with  20 
quarts  of  water,  and  repeat  this  washing  a  second  time. 
When  the  precipitate  is  drained,  the  pink  is  ready,  and 
may  be  dried,  or  employed  in  the  moist  state.  The 
colour  may  be  varied  from  crimson  to  scarlet,  by  varying 
the  proportions  of  wood  and  chloride  of  antimony. 

H.  T. — You  can  buy  benzole  and  bisulphide  of  carlion  at 
manufaGtiU'ing  chemists,  such  as  Button  aud  Co.'s, 
HolbomBars.  Chlorine  gas  maybe  obtained  in  suitable 
apparatus  by  poiuing  snlphiuic  acid  upon  common  salt; 
sulphate  of  soda  is  formed,  and  chlorine  hberatod. 

W.  C.  (Cattle  Plague).— Unless  you  possess  more  know- 
ledge  on  the  x'hysiology  and  pathology  of  the  subject 
than  the  most  eminent  scientific  men  living,  it  is  not 
probable  your  proposal  will  be  Hstened  to.  Where 
science  fails,  empiricism  is  hardly  likely  to  succeed. 

J.  Upton. — Flint  glass  possesses  greater  dispersive  power 
than  crown  glass :  this  quality  is  due  to  the  oxide  of 
lead  used  in  its  manufacture. 

T.  Agnew.— Cast  iron  may  be  silvered  by  employing  excess 
of  chloride  of  silver  iu  a  cyanide  solution  of  that  metal, 
and  other^^a£e  pursuing  the  usual  battery  process. 

A  Mason. — A  mi;cture  of  hydrauhc  lime  and  soluble  glass 
IS  the  best  cement  for  cracks  and  flaws  in  stone.  The 
mixture  forms  a  mortar,  which  must  ba  used  at  once,  as 
it  sets  immediately. 

S.  B.  T. — Ficrio  acid  is  prepared  by  treating  carbonic  acid 
with  nitric  acid. 
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Government  of  South   Aus- 
tralia EMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  Soutli  Australia,  in 
vessels  chartered  expressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, to  PLOUGHiVLEN,  farm  servants,  mioers,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheehvrig-hts,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  gi-ooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoema^iers,  &g. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVAJTTS. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigra-tion  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Australia,  5,  Copthall  Court,  I^ondon,  E.C.[3 


'mieration  to  Queensland- 


QUEENSLAND    GOVERNMENT  EMIGRATION 
OFFICE:^,  2,  OLD  BROAD  STREET,  LONDON. 

1  V  FREE  GRANTS  OF  LAND.— All  persons  not  hav- 
ing before  resided  in  Queensland,  paying  thfir  own  full 
passages  to  the  Colony,  receive  a  £30  Land  Order — equal  to 
thirty  acres  of  land -for  each  member  of  their  families  of 
twelve  years  and  upwards,  and  a  £15  Land  Order  for  each 
child  between  fourteen  mouths  and  twelve  years.  Free  and 
Assisted  Passages  are  now  given  without  restriction  as  to 
age,  to  persons  of  the  following  occupations  : — Shepherds, 
ploughmen,  road-raakers,  quarrymeu,  professed  gardeners, 
miners,  carpenters,  masons,  bricklayers,  blacksmiths,  wheel- 
wrights, shipwrights,  &c.  Also  female  domestic  servants  of 
good  character.  HENRY  JORDAN, 

Agent-Geueral  for  Emigration  for  Queensland. 


Government    Emigration   to 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

FREE  PASSAGES  to  CANTERBURY,  N.Z.,  are  gi-auted 
by  the  Provincial  Government  to  female  domestic  servants, 
and  Assisted  Passages  to  farm  workmen  and  certain  descriii- 
tions  of  mechanics. 

Particulars  of  conditions  may  be  obtained,  personally  or 
by  letter. 
JOHN  MARSHMAN,  Emigration  Agent  for  Canterbury, 
16,  Chai-mg  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


'migration. — Passag"es  to  all 


F 

A J     PARTS  OF  THE  WORLD.— Every  infoi-mation 

free  of  charge.  Best  ships.    Cheapest  rates.   Goods  shipi^ed 


and  i 


A^ 


red.— F.  BASSIL,  139,  Lead-euhall  Street,  London. 


ssisted    Passages    to    Mel- 


_  _  _  BOUENE— Apply  to  E.  E.  ALBXANDEE,  Secre- 
tary, Victoria  Emigrants'  Assistance  Society,  27a,  Bucklers- 
bury,  Mansion  House,  E.G. 


CHEAPEST  EMIGEATION  TO  AMEEICA,  £5. 

New  York  and  Portland, 
by  steam,  weekly,  £5  ;  cabin,  £15  15s.  Baltimore, 
£5  5s. ;  cabin,  £15  15s.  New  Orleans,  £S  6s. ;  cabin,  £25. 
Sailing  Skips  to  New  York,  £3  5s. 

E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurcli  Street,  E.C.  [9 


u  e  e  n  s  1  a  n  d. — Black  Ball 


o 

V^     PASSENGER    LINE.— New    arrangements  witli 

^-*-^H.  M.'s  Colonial  Government.  Eeduction  of  steerage 
fare  to  £15.    Land  Orders  £30,  to  all  classes, 

STAE  OP  ENGLAND,  for  BEISBAIJE,  Moreton  Bay, 
direct,  packet  for  28tli  Febriiary. 

WAUSPELL,  as  packet  for  lOth  Marcli. 

Apply  to  JAJIES  BAINBS  and  CO.,  Liverpool ;  all  Agents 
for  the  Black  Ball  Line ;  and  T.  M.  MACKAY  and  CO., 
1,  Leadenliall  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Tu 
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THE  WOEKING  MAN  WILL  FIND 

dson's    Simple    Dyes" 

both  Useful  and  -Amusing.    Any  one  cnu  use  them, 
^Anytbing  can  be  dyed  with  thera  iii  ten  minutes. 
Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.     Of  Chemists  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  [10 

Inventors  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  *'■  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr,  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  S9, 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [11 


Trusses,      Elastic 


Superior 
hTOCKINGS,  &c..  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    &    SON, 
418,  OxpoKD  Street. 
Trusses  from  5s.  each;  Stockings  from  4s.  6d.         [J 

Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  "Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Iiegs,  Hands,  and  .Ajms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND    SONS, 
35  and  3G,  West  Smithpield,  Londoh. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [12 


H 


all's  "Lung   Restorer" 

gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoai-se- 

ness,  bore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirtield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  l^d.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepai-ed  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Tei-minus) ,  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  &c.  [13 

Patents  for  Inventions. — 
Messrs.  DA  VIES  and  HUNT  procure  British  and 
Foreign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  Registrations  of  Designs, 
at  moderate  charges.  Full  particulars  given  in  their 
"  Handbook  for  Inventors,"  to  be  had  fetatis)  from  No.  1, 
Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.  [14 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING.  SURVEYING, 
MINTNG,  BUILDING,  AGRICULTURE,  MONUMENTS, 
DECORATIONS,  &c.  Published  by  Atchley  and  Co.,  106, 
Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  New  List  of  "Works  sent 
free  to  order  by  post.  [15 


or  km  en's  -Wages. — 

.     .  LAXTON'S  tables,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 

glance  to  calculate  their  own  "Wages.  Masters'  Edition, 
cloth  and  gilt,  2s.  fid.  (32  stamps) ;  "Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  the  pocket.  Is.  (13  stamps).  31,  Arundel  Street, 
Strand.  [16 


New  and   Amusinpf   Card 


e®"  shakesperian  domino  caeds. 

Sent  to  any  address,  on  receipt  of  amount  in  Stamps,  by 
"W.  F.  GOOD,  Engraver  and  Printer,  Hull.  [17 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  "Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d  per  lb.  Prime  33 
clean  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  "Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d.,  2s.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  71bs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  3d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [IS 


ohn    Moseley    and    Son, 


T 

I  17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
^  Garden,  London,  W.C,  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OP  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
frc,  "Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years^  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warr.uited  Saws,  Genuine  (3auged  Plates  .— 


£ 


d. 


28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...  0  8  0  each. 

26    „     Handsaw  0  7  6     „ 

14    ,,     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0  8  6     „ 

14    ,,     Iron-back  ditto 0  5  6     „ 

Same  make,  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of  each 
of  the  above.  Is.  less. 

CaiTiage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  403.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamiis. 

N.B. — These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice — Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  thoy  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Eingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order.       [19 


Tremeschini's  Paraffin  Lamp. 
This  perfected  Lamp  for  burnmg  Mineral  Oils, 
without  the  possibility  of  explosion,  and  entire  absence  of 
smell,  is  sold  wholesale  by  tlie  agent,  H.  Mayer,  4,  Liverpool 
.Street,  City. 

***  "This  Lamp  is  fully  described  in  No.  1  of  the  "  Working 
Man."  [20 


CO-OPEBATI"V"E  MEAT  COMPANIES. 

"^he  Advertiser,  who  is  prac- 


T 

.ft.  tically  acquainted  with  the  Meat  Trade,  wishes  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  working  classes,  and  others  affected 
by  the  present  high  prices  of  meat,  to  the  great  facility  with 
which  Societies  of  the  above  kind  may  be  worked,  either  in 
town  or  country,  in  connection  with  the  Loudon  Dead  Meat 
Markets,  and  offers  his  services  to  such,  whether  contem- 
plated or  already  in  course  of  formation,  for  the  pnrpose  of 
placing  their  arrang-ements  on  such  a  basis  as  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  disappointment  and  disaster  which  have 
hitherto  attended  them. 

Address  W.  E.  R.,  Office  of  this  Paper.  [21 


W'l 


Give  More  ? — Excellent 

'EAS,  black,  green,  and  mixed,  are  now  ON 
SALE'  for  family  use,  at  Is.  8d.  per  lb.,  at  NEWSOM  and 
CO.'S,  Original  "Tea  Warehouse,  50,  Borough.  Established  I 
4.D.  1745. 


orking    Men's   College. — 

,  BUILDING  FUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
-■der  to  allow  the  Proposed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spring.  The  College  is  self-supporting  j  but  increase  of 
numbers  has  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £780,  including  £26  5s 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £278  from  the  Pi-incipai 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  cui-rent  numbers  of 
CornhUl  and  Macmillan's  Magazine.  Subscriptions  received 
at  the  College,  45,  Great  Ormond  Street ;  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  Oxford  Street ;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  E.  B. 
Litchfield,  Esq.,  4,  H.are  Court,  Temple. 


orking    Men's    Club    and 

INSTITUTE  UNION— President,  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  BitouoHAM.  The  continually-increasing  extent  of  the 
operations  of  this  Society,  which  has  been  of  essential  benefit 
to  many  thousands  of  Working  Men  and  their  Homes,  ren- 
ders a  proportionate  increase  of  its  funds  urgently  neces- 
sary. The  CoimcU,  therefore,  confidently  APPEAL  to  the 
Public  to  grant  increased  support  to  this  truly  useful  move- 
ment. Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Treasurer,  Henry 
Hoare,  Esq.,  Jun.  (Messrs.  Hoai-e  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street),  or 
to  the  ofSce,  150,  Strand,  where  full  information  may  be  ob- 
"^  HENEY  SOLLY,  Secretary. 


tained. 


Paris  Exhibition,  1867. — 
All  demands  for  SPACE  from  intending  Exhibitors 
must  be  sent,  marked  "  Paris  Exhibition,"  to  the  Secretary, 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W.,  on  or  before  28th  February,  when  the  lists  will 
be  made  up. 

NOTICE     TO     BUILDEES. 

Office  of  Works,  &c.,  12,  Whitphall  Place, 
Feb.  13,  1866. 

he   Commissioners  of   Her 

MAJESTY'S  WORKS  and  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS 
are  prepared  to  KECBIVE  TENDERS  for  the  ORDINARY 
WORKS  and  REPAIRS  to  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS,  &c.,  in 
the  London  District.  Printed  Schedules,  Specilications, 
Conditions  of  Contract,  and  form  of  Tender  may  be  obtamed 
at  H.M.  Office  of  Works,  No.  1'-',  WhitehaU  Place,  London, 
on  and  after  the  19th  instant,  between  the  hours  of  Eleven 
and  One,  upon  payment  of  10s.  The  Tenders  are  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Ofiice  of  Works  on  or  before  Twelve  o'clock 
at  Noon  on  Monday,  the  5th  day  of  March  next.  The  Com- 
missioners do  not  bind  themselves  to  accept  the  lowest  or 
any  Tender.  ALFRED  AUSTIN,  -Secretary. 


Working  Engineer,  &c., 
WANTED,  at  the  St.  Mar.vlebone  Workhouse, 
Northumberland  Street,  Marylebone  Road.  He  must  be  a 
skilled  workman,  able  to  attend  to  the  steam  boiler  and 
other  apparatus  in  the  laundry  and  washhouse,  to  do  the 
smith's  work  about  the  building,  to  attend  to  the  fire- 
engine,  hose,  and  mains,  and  other  duties  under  the  orders 
of  the  Master.  Wages  33s.  jier  week. — Further  particulars 
may  be  obtained  on  apphcation  to  the  Master,  Mi:  G.  E. 
Douglas,  at  the  Workhouse.  Letters  of  application,  stating 
age  and  previous  occupation,  accompaiiisd  by  testimonials, 
to  he  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  on  or  before  Saturday,  the 
24th  instant,  and  candidates  are  required  to  be  in  attend- 
ance at  the  Board-room  of  the  Workhouse  on  Monday,  the 
26th  instant,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon. 

By  order,  JOSEPH  BEDFOED,  Secretary. 

Secretary's  Office,  St.  Marylebone  Workhouse, 
Feb.  15,  1866. 


'niversity  College,  London. 


\J  —SUMMER  COURSE  of  CHEMISTRY  (Theo- 
retical and  Practical,  including  the  snb.iects  of  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  of  the  University  of  London ).  Professor 
WILLIAMSON,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gill,  F.C.S. 

This  course  will  consist  of  about  forty  lessons,  com- 
mencmg  on  WEDNESDAY,  April  11,  at  11  a.m. 

Pee  for  the  class,  £4,  including  cost  of  materials  and 
apparatus. 
Feb.  8,  18GG.  AUG.  DE  MORGAN, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ai-ts: 
CHAS,  C.  ATKINSON, 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 

Albert  Veteririary  College 
(Limited),  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  Professor 
John  Gamjee,  Principal.  Subscribers'  fee,  £2  2s.;  Trades- 
man's, £1  Is.  pe: 


P 


Coals,  i6s.  6d.  per  Ton,  Cob- 
BLES;  Derby  Bright,  19s.;  Second  Main,  20s.; 
best,  21s.  6d. ;  best  Silkstone,  21s.  Direct  from  the  pit.  to 
the  consumer.— C.  S.  HUBBARD,  '62,  Great  Marlboroujjh 
Street,  Regent  Street,  or  59,  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park. 
No  travellers  or  ageuts  employed. 


General     Life     and     Fire 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 
Estabhshed  1837. 
Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility  and  the 
nitui'T'  liabilities  of  partnership.  1 

A  F^6v-ef:.ionaiy  Bonur,,  equivalent  to  from  30  to  60  per  j 
cent.,  accc'rding  to  the  age  of  the  assured,  declared  in  1863.    [ 
The  Reserve  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  sls  times  the  1 
ara,ount  of  the  annujil  life  income.  j 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretai-y.      j 


ublic     Examination     in 

_  ELEMENTARY  DRAWING  of  the  SECOND 
GKADE  at  SOUTH  KENSINGTON.— PUBLIC  EXAMI- 
NATIONS in  DRAWING,  conducted  by  the  Science  and 
Art  Depar-tmeat,  will  be  held  on  tbe  12th,  13tb,  and  lith  of 
March,  186G.  Candidates  must  assemble  at  6.30  p.m.  or 
S  p.m.,  and  the  papers  will  be  ^iven  out  as  follows  : — 

March  12— Freehand  Drawing,  7  p.m.;  Geometry,  8.30  p.m. 

March  13— Model  Drawing,  7  p.ni. ;  Perspective,  8.30  p.m. 

March  14 — Mechanical  Drawing,  7  p.m. 

The  Examinations  will  be  of  the  second  grade  only,  and 
will  be  open  to  male  and  female  candidates  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  are  not  attending  elementai'y  day  schools 
for  the  poor. 

Pfrsous  who  wish  to  be  examined  must  apply,  before 
March  3,  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Science  and  Art  Depart- 
ment, South  KenFiington,  .st.atiug^  their  names  and  addresses, 
and  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  prepared  to  be  examined. 
Masi.m-s  of  private  schools  wishing-  to  have  seVeral  of  then" 
sehulrirs  examined,  are  required  to  furnish  the  number  who 
will  present  themselves  for  examination  in  any  of  the  abovo 
subjects  of  the  second  grade. 

By  order  of  the  Committee  of  Council  ou  Education. 

R 

1      I     PAmr  (LIMITED).  PIEE,  LIFE,  and  MAEINE. 

CHIEF  OFFICE:  -ii,  COENHILL,  LONDON,  E.C. 

The  oldest  Non-tariff  Fire  Office.     Special  advauta^-es  in 

the  Life  Depoi'tment.      For  full  particulars,  see  general 

Pro..pectus. 

SiMUEL  J.  SHRUBB,  Manager  and  Secretary. 


ercules    Insurance    Com- 


""he  Accidental   and   Marine 


nri 

J_  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited).  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Insurance  against  General 
and  Railway  Accidents.    Marine  risks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W,  ORAM,  Secretar-y.      [23 
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V'lEST  DIVIDEND  A-SD  BONUS  TO  SHAREUOLDEES 
JUST  DECLAEED. 

A  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

idS^al  Bonus  dividaWe  among  Shareholding  Consu- 
mersrS.  Bd.  I'cr  ton  on  the  Coal  purchased  o(  the  Company. 

he  Joint  Stock  Coal  Com- 

PANY,  LESIITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862  hy  wiiol' Jl^e 
Liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
his  Sbar^s^^^  j650,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Vive  ShUlings  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  application,  Five 
ShiUinKs  on  aUotment.  and  the  remainder,  it  required  in 
Colls  ofuot  more  than  Five  Shillings  per  Share,  at  inter- 
vals of  not  less  than  three  months. 

DIEECTOBS. 
rUa'rrnxan:  John  Whiie  Oeam,  Esq. 
JonCAUDWEi,L,Esq.,F.K.SL.  I  Kev.  Alfeed  Heney  New. 
Ai.rBEi>  CoucHMAN,  Esq.  Samuel  Weight,  Esq. 

RoBKET  Daw.  Esq.  Feedeeick  Aogustds  New, 

William  A.  Little,  Esq.       |     Esq. 

DUBLIN  BOAED. 
CLuimoiv.  M.  Ktan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.C.S, 


H 


Tbofessoe  Houston. 

ROBEBT  HOEY,  Esq. 

Thomas  Hauuhion  Whiik. 
Jambs  Chakles,  Esq. 
Maek  Ballaud,  Esq. 


EOBEET  HESET  BeAUCHAMP, 

Esq.,M.E.I.A. 
Edwaed  Russell,  Esq. 
SlEWAET  F.  Delaney,  Esq. 
J.  A.  MoWATT,  Esq. 


BANKERS. 
The  London  and  County  Bank,  Lombard  Street,  and  Metro- 

-''"'■  "era- Exchange  Bank,  Limited,  6,  D'OUer  Street, 


Dubhn. 

Managing  Ztirecior.-FREUE 


ticK  Augustus  New. 


NEW   ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 

i.    A       pany's   Regular  Senii-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 

Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 

MELBOUENE    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobai-t  Town, 

Launcestou,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

lolar  2,400  A  1     March  7. 

Star    a.-lOO  A  1    March  21. 

Detroit 2.500  A  1    April  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  pajTnent  of  £7  lis.  Sd.  | 

SYDNEY    LINE, 
Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 
New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zeahind,  &c. 

LadyOctavia 2,400  A  1    February25. 

Sir  wmiam  Wallace  2,UOO  A  110  years    March  11. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2.300  A  1     February  28. 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  Ship  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage 
money. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOUENE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

KaUcom-a 2,500  A  1    rebruary28. 

Euahine  2,500  A  1    March  31. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are :— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  reguhir,  and  punctual  despatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  tirst-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  idways  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  or 
all  classes  of  the  passengers.  ,     ,.     »i. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  tne 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  Loudon,  E.G.    [2- 


c 


Chief   Officer:    49,   Fleet   Street,  London,   E.G.      Dubhn 
Offices:  9  and  10,  City  Quay,  Dublin. 

This  Company,  which  is  now  in  fuU  operation,  is  formed 
for  supplying  the  public  with  the  best  coal  direct  from  the 

"^"sevS' depots  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Liverpool,  have 
already  been  established,  and,  from  the  extensive  trade 
nlreadj-  done,  the  Directors  heUeve  they  Mill  be  able  to 
declare  Urge  Dividends  to  the  Shareholders. 

The  Directors  have  resolved  to  issue  live  thousand  more 
Shares  (thirty  thousand  having  been  already  aUotted), 
application  for  which  may  be  made  to  the  Bankers  and  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  accompanied  with  a  deposit  ot 
C>s.  per  Share. 


ity    of    London    Working 

CLASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXUIBITION. 

INArGUBATION   6th  MARCH. 

THE  RIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

BENEDICT  AND  GRAND  CHOIR. 

Surplus  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of 
.  Free  Public  Library. 

William  Ramsey,  Hon.  Sea. 
John  Robert  Whoklow,  Sccttarn. 
Offices,  7,  Eacquet  Court,  Fleet  Street.  [1 


Perpetual     Investment     and 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
37,   NEW   BRIDGE    STREET,    LONDON,    B.C. 
M  O  N  E  Y, 

In  large  or  small  sums,  ready  to  be  advanced  upon  security 
of  Friehold,  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Property,  repayable 
eitherTone  sum  or  by  periodical  instalments.  The  amount 
advanced  since  May,  1861,  exceeds 

HALF    A    MILLION     STEKLINa. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  AppUcotion  may  be  had  on  apph- 
cation,  or  will  be  sent  by  post.    Apply  to 

JOHN  EDWAED  TRESIDDER,  Secretary.    [-^ 


T 


nrhe  Victoria  Benefit  Society. 

EuioUed  Pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  (18  and  19  Vict., 

cap.  63.) 

Chief  Office,  49,  Fleet  Street,  London,  EC,  with  Branches 

throughout  the  Country. 


•.-Palroii 


he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 

M  ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  Estabhshed 
hvAct  of  Parliament,  July,  1848.  AMUjL^HJS-T^^TfBr^ 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CIT*  ROAD,  FINS  BURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  .September  12th,  1865.  The  Dii-ectors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £  15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  i'U.,50o, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
aflirm  that— first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facihties  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest ; 
fourthly;  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares  £50;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount— upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
—may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— 39,  City  Road,  Loudon,  E.C.  L* 


The  London  Provident  Insti- 
TUTION,  2  and  3,  Blomfield  Street,  Moorfields. 
E.C.  Established  a.d.  1816.  Savings  Bank  Certified  under 
the  Act  of  1863.  Open  Daily.  Office  hours  eleven  to  three. 
Saturday  eleven  to  one  and  five  to  eight.  Sums  not  exceed- 
in.'  £10  are  paid  to  depositors,  without  previous  notice, 
on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  rate  of  annual 
interest  allowed  to  depositors  is  £3  P"  c™'-  „  .„_ 

FRANCIS  E.  GREENAWAY,  Secretary. 


Marylebone  Bank  for 

SAVINGS,  76.  Welbeck  Street.    Savings  Bank  cer- 
under  the  Act  of  1863.    Open  daUy  from  ten  till  three, 
and  on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  from  sll  till  nine 
o'clock-  


tified  un 


Riciiu.  D.  Alexandee,  Esq.  I  Rev.  Jabez  Bueks.  D.D. 
Mr.  Sbejeant  Atkinson.  Rev.  Feedbeick  Teesteail. 

Re".  Thomas  Aveling.  Hakpek  Twelvetuees,  Esq. 

J.  BttOOMHALL,  Esq.  1 

Truitecs. 
James  Abbiss,  Esq.  I  John     Feancis     Bontems, 

Chakles  Henby  Elt,  Esq.    |     Esq. 

Auditors. 
111.  3.  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.S.S.  I  Cornelius  Walfoed,  Esq., 
A.  Shrimfton,  Esq.  1     F.S.S..  F.S.A. 

ArbUralors. 

G  M  MUEPHY,  Esq.  I  .Joseph  A.  Hornee,  Esq. 

EuMUKD  Fey,  Esq.  I  Hekey  Thomson,  Esq. 

riil/siciim. 

James  Eumunds,  Esq.,  M  D.,  L.R.C.P. 

Siamlitifj  COiinael. 

Samuel    Pope,    Esq. 

Jkiniers. 

The  London  and  Westminsies  Bank, 

Actuary. 
W.  S.  B.  WooLuousE,  Esq.,  F.E.A.S.,  ic 

More  than  ',iO,000  Proposals  for  Assurance  have  been  re 
ceivcd,  aud  upwards  of  £10,(HX)  paid  in  claims. 

This  Society  is  adapted  to  every  class,  saves  all  the  ex- 
mmfS  of  Public  llomt  Meetiugs,  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
Rules,  secures  all  the  advantages  of  a  Sict  Endowment  and 
Jlurial  Club;  divides  the  whole  op  the  Pbofits  amongst 
the  Memeeks  ;  aud  Is  enrolled  under  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
certified  by  J.  Tidd  Pra:t,  Esq. 

It  provides  a  Weekly  Income  during  Sicktie.<s,  a  Pension,  in 
Old  Age,  £10  to  £200  ot  Death,  and  Endowments  up  to  £20o. 
Is.  7d.  per  month  at  23  years  of  age,  will  secure  15s.  a  Week 
in' Sickness,  with  Medical  attendance  and  Medicine.  4d.  per 
month  at  age  18  will  secure  £10  at  Death.  Is.  Id.  per  mouth 
will  secure  £10  at  a  period  of  13  years  hence.  Agents 
wanted  in  Districts  not  represented.  Rules,  6d.  Tables 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Agents,  or  „ 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  NEW,  Secretary. 
ArjenU  if  anted  in  Districts  not  represented. 


E 


very    Workman    should 

^  HAVE  BY  HIM 

A  PACKET  OP  MORRISON'S  SKIN  PLASTER. 

Invaluable  for  Cuts,  Wounds,  &c. 

A  6d.  Packet  sent  free  on  receipt  of  Six  Stamps  to  J. 

Moeeison,  1,  Crescent  Place,  Newcastle-on-Tyne^ L54 


A  MARVEL  OF   CHEAPNESS. 

The  Shilling  Drawing  Case, 
Complete;  containing  Six  Progressive  Studies, 
after  J.  O.  Harding,  a  Book  of  Whatman  s  Superfine  Draw- 
ing Paper,Two  Academy  Drawing  Pencils,  ijnd  India-rubbe  . 
Post  free  for  14  stamps.-PACKER  and  GRIFFIN,  3o 
Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  Schools,  the  Trade,  and 
Shippers  supplied  on  advantageous  terms. I- 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 

Upright  Shoemaking.  An 
ADDRESS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
?HB  ADVANtIqES  OF  THE  "UPRIGHT  BENCH  ;" 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  Persons  interested  in  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Rotormatones.  By 
J  Sfakees  Hall.    Sent  for  tliree  stamps  to  any  address. 

London :  J.  SpabKes  Hall,  308,  Regent  street. [6 


Coals,  direct  from  the  Col- 
lieries, suppUed  by  the  JOINT -STOCK  COAL 
COMPANY  (Limited).— Best  Wallseud,  24s.  per  ton;  Ade- 
kide  ditto,  22s.;  the  Company's  Silkstone,  22s.  Hartley, 
Welsh  Stein,  Nits,  &c.-Chief  Office.  49,.Fleet  Street  KC 
Coal  Depots :  Great  Northern  Railway,  King  3  Cross  (22  Coal 
Department);  Great  Western  Railway  Paddington;  Re- 
gents Wharf.  West  Ferry  Road,  Millwall;  Durham  Wharf, 

Willow  Brook  Road,  Peckliam.        .      t.-      i 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  NEW,  Managing  Director. 


Fry's  Homoeopathic  Cocoa, 
m  Packets.— The  purity,  delicacy  of  fiavoiu:,  and 
nutritious  properties  of  this  Cocoa,  as  well  as  the  great 
facility  with  which  it  is  made,  have  rendered  it  a  standar.l 
article  of  general  consumption.  It  is  highly  approved  ami 
strongly  recommended  by  medical  men,  and  is  oci'"';''); 
adapted  for  inviilids  and  general  consumers.— J.  S.  t  RY 
and  SONS,  Bristol  and  London,  are  the  only  English  Manu- 
facturers of  Cocoa  who  obtained  the  Pme  Medal,  1862. 


Picture  Frames  for  the 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  f  llu»- 
Imted  London  Nexs.  Handsome  gUt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
33  •  by  the  dozen,  23.  6d.  Maple  and  gilt,  Ss. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s  '  Every  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  maple  and 
irilt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  pncos.  - 
stiunps,  at  Geoege  Rees,  57,  Drvu-y  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre). \Z-. 

National  Institution  for 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hindo  Street,  W 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  live  till 
Eight  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  *-oni 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  ovnilable  for  necessitous 
apphiauts.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec.    [2. 


/^oal.  —  Herbert     Clarke.  — 

V  V  GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  King^s  Cross, 
N^est  Lambton  WaUsend,  24s.;  WaUsend,  22s.;  b.lkstone 
Mame  22s  •  Cooper's  SUkstone,  22b.;  Double  Diamond, 
22s. ;  Black  Shale,  22s. ;  Hard  House,  21s  ;  Silkstjne  seam, 
20s  •  Derby.  193. ;  Barnsley,  19s. ;  Hard  Steam,  18s. ;  Hart- 
ley's', 18s. ;  Nuts,  15s.;  Small,  138. ;  Coke,  15s. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

The  Right  and  Wrong  of 
BENEFIT  SOCIETIES,  by  Frederick  Augustus 
Niw.    Dedicated  to  the  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

"Few  men  could  sit  down  to  the  task  of  writing  on 
lenefit  Bocielies  armed  with  more  knowledge  and  ability 
than  Mr.  New,  and  in  the  small  and  uselul  work  before  us 
be  has  brought  into  a  condensed  form  more  information  on 
the  subject  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  between  two 
covers."— r/ifi  Social  Science  Review,  OU.  lOt/t,  1863. 

"  Ho  wishes  entire  success  to  the  work."- i<w<2  Brougham. 

London :  William  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  Manchester : 
Abel  Hey  wood.  Oldham  Street;  and  may  be  hid  of  the 
Agents  of  the  "Victoria,"  or  ordered  of  any  BookicUer.    [7 


/^oal.— Rickett,  Smith,    and 

V  ^  CO  'S  Selected  Coal,  338. ;  Best  WaUsend,  24s. ;  R. 
S^d  Co.'s  Silkstone,  22s.;  Old  Silkslone,  21s.;  Derby 
Bright,  193.;  Barnsley,  19s. ;  Hartley's,  18s. ;  Steain,  18s. ; 
Nuts:  i5s. ;  Small,  13s. ;  Coke,  15s  per  Chaldron  Casli.- 
Gre.it  Northern  RaUway,  King's  Cross;  and  Great  Eastern 
Railway,  Bishopsgatc.  ^___ 


■yam   and   Co.'s  Garments 


and  PRICES.-Tho  new  Prince  of  Wales 
Prince  Alfred  Overcoats  and  Capes,  15s.  ed.  to423.;  Knicker- 
bocker, Eton,  Harrow,  and  Osboi-ue  Suits,  15s.  6d.  to  45s. ; 
Jackets,  83.  6d.  to  258. ;  Trousers,  8s.  bd.  to  153.  bd  ;  Vests, 
4s  6d.  to  73.  6d. ;  Jackets  and  Vests  alike,  15s.  6d.  to  2<b.  6d. 


H 


yam      and     Co.,     General 


■      Tailors,   Clothiers,   Hatters,   Hosiers,    &c    _ 

"and67,  Oxford  Street,  W.  ;  21,  22,  and  23,  New  .street. 

L-mingham-  42,  Briggate,  Leeds ;  aud  Westgate,  Dewsbury. 


/^oals.— The  London  Guinea 

Vy  COAL  COMPANY  supply  their  celebrated  Walls- 
eimOoals,  to  all  parts  of  London,  at  ais  per  ton,  I^  «>»  l" 
on  delivery.— Address,  the  Managers,  COLE  and  LtIGH, 
57,  Marylebone  Road. 


Four  Fires  for  One  Penny. — 
The  PATENT  FIREWOOD  can  he  obtained  from 
aiiy  oilman  or  gi-ocer  in  .t  near  Loudon  at  2s.  per  l(Xl; 
packed  for  the  com:iry,  500  lor  Wf-  lights  ins  tan.  ly.  No 
paper  requiied.  -Worts,  18,  Wharf  Road,  City  Road. 


Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS.  ,,.,.. 

Newling,  192,  Bishopagate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  ot 

Bishopsgate  CliiirclL 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS.                                                                ,                ^^    , 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.      


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS.  ,  ^^    , 

Newling.  193,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 

Bishopsgate  Church.  l^" 

London:  Printed  and  PuhUshedby  Casseli,  Peiisb, and 
Galpik,  La  Belie  Sauvage  Yard,  E.C. 
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THE     WOEKSHOPS     OF     THE     WOULD. 


Reclditch,    the    Metropolis   of 
Needte-maku/g. 

ONE  hvmdred  millions  a  week  !  One  hundred 
millions  of  needles  made  in  the  Eedditch 
needle  district  alone,  each  week  in. the. year,  and 
distributed  over  the  world  from  Kamtsohatka  to 
New  Zealand  : 


NEEDLE-MAKING    AT    EEDDIIOU. 


At  what  date  the  manufacture  was  introduced 
into  this  place  is  uncertain — tradition  says  in 
Cromwell's  time.  However,  one  firm  at  least  has 
existed  from  the  year  1730;  and  during  the  last 
fifty  years  Eedditch  has  been  gradually  growing 
in  size,  and  the  amount  of  its  trade,  until,  from 
an  insignificant  village,  it  has  become  a  thriving, 
busy  town,  leaving  far  behind  in  the  race  Studley, 
Alcester,  and  the  adjacent  needle  districts,  and 


making  itself  the  chief  emporium  of  needles  for 
the  whole  world.  It  is  beautifidly  situated,  about 
twelve  miles  from  Bii-miiigham,  upon  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Worcestershire  and  Warwick- 
shire, but  chiefly  in  the  former  county.  Popula- 
tion, about  6,000. 

The  town  possesses  a  handsome  Pi-otestant 
church,  also  one  devoted  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  chapels  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan, 
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Independent,  Methodist  Free  Chui-cli,  and  Primi- 
tive Methodist  denominations.  It  has  also  a 
newspaper,  a  literary  institute,  a  working-man's 
institute  (the  latter  well  conducted  ajid  sup- 
ported), good  national,  Wesleyan,  and  private 
schools,  &c. 

Nor  are  these  means  of  education  without  their 
legitimate  effect  upon  the  community.  There  is 
a  great  and  visible  change  ia  the  habits,  deport- 
ment, and  modes  of  speech  of  the  artisans. 
Thirty  years  ago  they  were  comparatively  rude 
and  uncultivated,  and.  used  an  uncouth,  broad, 
Worcestershire  dialect,  half  unintelligible  to 
strangers ;  but  now  all  that  is  rapidly  passing 
away.  They  are  very  neat  and  clean  iu  appeai-- 
ance,  as  compared  with  the  mechanics  of  other 
manufacturing  towns,  orderly  in  mannei-,  and 
generally  intelligent,  whilst  not  a  few  evince 
powers  of  thought  and  intellect  T)^  no  mean 
order. 

We  are  indebted  to  t^e  courtesy  of  Mr.  Eichard 
Tm-ner,  manufacturer,  of  i^cdditch,  for  the  illus- 
tration of  needle-making  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  and  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
different 

FKOCESSES    OP    JIANUf.VCTUKE. 

The  wire  for  needle-mixking  is  procm'ed  from 
Sheffi«3d  or  Birmingham,  in  coils  vaiying  in  size 
and  weight  with  the  different  sizes  of  needles 
required.  Each  thickness,  or  "size,"  of  wire  is 
gauge(^  with  the  utmost  cai'e,  to  ensure  perfect 
uniformity,  and  a  coil  of  medium  size  will  pro- 
duce from  40,000  to  50,000  needles.  After  being 
gauged,  it  is  taken  to  be  "cut  and  rubbed,"  the 
fii-st  of  which  processes  is  performed  in  a  peculiar 
and  somewhat  laborious  manner.  A  pair  of  very 
large  shears  are  fii-mly  fixed  in  an  ujiright  position 
against  a  beam  of  wood  projecting  from  the  wall, 
leaving  one  ann  free.  The  workman,  fii-st  of  all, 
cuts  the  coil  through ;  then,  taking  an  end  of  the 
bundle  in  one  hand,  and  a  gauge  of  length  in  the 
other,  places  the  wii-e's  between  the  bbides  of  the 
shears,  presses  powerfully  forwards  with  his  body 
against  the  loose  iron  arm,  and  exits  off  a  quan- 
tity, each  one  exactly  the  length  of  iu-o  needles. 
These  wires  are,  of  coui-se,  cnrved  in  the  same 
proportion  as  the  coil ;  and,  to  remove  this 
ciuvaturc,  when  all  are  cut  they  are  acynsted 
within  two  ijron  rings,  put  in  an  oven  until,  red- 
hot,  and  then  "  rubbed  "  backwards  and  forwards 
with  a  cm-ved  iron  bar  placed  between  the  rings, 
which  causes  the  wires  to  press  against  and  over 
each  other,  and  in  a  very  short  time  all  become 
straight.  The  treble-barred  instrulnent  shown 
on  the  extreme  right  of  the  pictoro  of  "harden- 
ing "  in  ovu:  illustration,  is  used  for  the  lai'ger 
sizes. 

They  are  next  taken  in  hand  by  the  "  pointers," 
whose  operations  have  for  many  yeais  excited 
especial  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
unhealthy  nature  of  theii'  work.  The  irires  are 
.sharpened,  or  "pointed,"  at  both  ends  upon  a 
dry  stone  revolving  with  giti.it  rapidity,  and  con- 
tinuijly  throwing  off  a  cloud  of  fim^  pai-ticles  of 
;;tone  and  steel,  which,  inhaled  by  the  workman, 
effect  certain  death  at  sin  early  age.  For  years 
the  men  refused  to  adopt  tncan3  proposed  for  the 
at  least  partial  obviiition  of  this  fearful  conse- 
quence, fi-om  a  fear  lest  their  liigh  wages  should 
be  reduced;  but.  after  a  strike  on  their  part  in 
1S46,  of  nearly  a  yeax's  duration,  which  inflicted 
great  distress  upon  themselves  and  much  dis- 
tm-bed  the  trade,  they  agreed  to  resume  wort  on  the 
terms  of- the  manufacturers,  who.determined  xipon 
the  introduction  of  the  "  fan."  Tliis  excellent  in- 
vention (see  illustration  of  "pointing")  consists 
of  a  sheet  iron  hoo<l  partly  embracing  and  covai'ing 
the  stone,  connected  with  a  tube,  through  which  a 
continual  and  strong  cm-rent  of  air  is  di-awu, 
which  current  carries  with  it  most  of  the  stone 
and  steel  dust.  After  a  time  the  pointers  began 
to  appreciate  the  beuciifc  thus  obtained,  and  the 
lessqjing  of  tho  risks  incurred  has  had  a  greatly 
ameliorating  effect  upon  their  conduct  and  mode 
of  life  away  from  the  mills. 

The  poiuting  is  ijcriormed  thus: — Taking  a 
number  of  the  wii-es  in  his  left  hand,  the  work- 
man spreads  them  evenly ;  then,  placing  the 
palm  of  his  right  hand  u;jOn  them,  the  ends  of 
the  wire  are  applied  to  the  stone,  and  by  a  slight 
movement  of  the  right  hand  to  and  fio,  they  are 
made  to  rotate  imtil  carefully  tapered  on  all  sides. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  U>  ajjply  ma- 
chinery to  this  process ;  and  it  seems  likely  ulti- 
mately to  supersede  the  hand  laboar,  as,  at  the 
pres«it  time,  some  machines  are  in  use,  which  are 


said  to  succeed  very  well  with  needles  of  ordinary 
qualities. 

From  the  pointing -mUl  we  proceed  to  the 
stamping-shop.  Tlie  stamper,  by  means  of  a  die, 
forms  in  the  middle  of  the  wire  the  shapes  of  two 
heads,  and  pai-tly  pierces  the  eyes.  The  die  is 
fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  heavy  mass  of  iron, 
which  slides  up  and  down  between  two  upright 
bars,  and  is  set  in  motion  by  a  cord  which  passes 
over  a  pxUley,  and  communicates  with  a  stirrup 
xipon  the  workman's  right  foot.  (See  illustration.) 
Holding  the  wires  in  his  left  hand,  he  rapidly, 
with  liis  right,  jjlaces  them  one  by  one  upon  a 
fixed  die,  exactly  xinder  and  corresponding  in 
form  with  the  one  in  the  upper  and  movable 
mass  of  ii-on,  or  hammer ;  then,  by  elevating  the 
foot,  the  upper  die  is  allowed  to  fall  upon  the 
wire,  and  thus  the  heads  and  eyes  are  shaped. 
This  operation  is  executed  with  great  quickness, 
and  the  frequency  with  which  the  "  tap "  of  the 
die  recurs  is  extraordinary. 

Next  they  ai-e  "eyed."  The  girl,  as  shown  in 
om'  engraving,  with  one  hand  places  the  double 
needle  in  its  proper  position,  with  the  other  pivUs 
towai-ds  her  a  handle  communicating  with  a 
screw,  in  the  lower  end  of  which  is  fixed  a  double- 
pointed  punch.  These  points  are  of  the  same 
form  as  the  eye-mai-ks  left  by  the  stamp,  and  as 
the  workwoman  pulls  the  handle,  the  screw  tiu-ns 
slightly,  the  punch  is  lowered,  and  completely 
pierces  the  two  eyes. 

"  Spitting "  follows,  and  is  done  by  children. 
Upon  two  short  wires,  or  "  spits,"  the  double 
needles  are  threaded,  ready  for  the  filer,  who  files 
off  the  biu'r  caused  by  stamping ;  by  a  simple 
movement  bends  and  separates  the  needles  at  the 
point  of  junction  between  the  two  heads,  and  thixs 
leaves  on  each  spit  a  row  of  single  needles.  He 
next  files  the  heads  into  shape,  and  the  needles 
are  now  made. 

The  tool-maker  or  skilled  artisan  who  fashions 
the  dies  and  jiimches,  is  the  most  important 
personage  in  a  stamping-shop,  and  his  work  is, 
per'naps,  the  most  delicate  and  important  in  the 
entu-e  manufacture. 

UntU  about  forty  years  since,  needles  were 
made  by  hand,  in  a  very  slow,  and,  therefore,  ex- 
pensive manner.  The  introduction  of  stamping- 
machines  threatened  to  so  entirely  ruin  the  hand- 
workers that  they  became  infm-iated,  and  in  1830 
riotously  destroyed  all  the  stamps  they  could  find 
in  Eedditoh.  This  resulted  in  the  imprisonment 
of  the  ringleaders.  More  machinery  was  intro- 
duced, and  very  soon  the  fate  of  hand-made 
needles  was  sealed. 

After  the  stamping  comes  "hardening,"  which, 
also,  is  a  matter  requiring  great  nicety  and  ex- 
perience. Every  housewife  knows  the  futility  of 
attempting  to  sew  with  a  badly-tempered  needle. 
The  hardener  spreads  the  needles  upon  an  iron 
plate  or  "pan,"  and  puts  them  in  a  fiery  hole 
until  rod  hot.  when  thfcy  are  suddenly  cooled  by 
being  poured  into  a  ealdron  of  oil  or  water. 
(See  engraving.)  In  this  .state  they  would  snap 
veiy  easily,  and  be  of  no  use,  and  are.  therefore, 
"tempered,"  by  being  again  heated  to  a  certain 
point,  either  upon  a  metal  plate  over  a  slow  fire, 
or  by  being  placed  in  an  oven,  and  after  either 
operation  allowed  tO'  cool  gi-aduaUy.  They  are 
next  "  picked,"  or  rolled  over  one  by  one  under 
the  finger  upon  a  smooth  stone,  by  which  means 
the  "  crooks  "  caused  by  hardening  are  detected, 
and  the  bent  ones  thrown  out,  to  be  afterwards 
straightened  by  gentle  taps  of  a  very  small  ham- 
mer upon  a  steel  anvil.  Hardening  in  w.ater  crooks 
a  very  large  proportion ;  in  oil,  very  few  are  bent. 
All  were  done  in  water  previous  to  1840,  when  in 
that  year  Mr.  Joseph  Turner,  of  Kedditch,  father 
of  the  before-mentioned  gentleman,  introduced 
the  oil  process,  but  was  met  by  a  storm  of  opposi- 
tion from  the  straighteners.  Indignation  meetings 
were  held;  he  was  repeatedly  mobbed,  and  at  last 
obliged  to  leave  the  town,  with  his  family,  work- 
people, and  business.  He  removed  to  Stratford- 
on-Avon  (fifteen  miles  away),  but  found  the  place 
xmsaitablo,  and  after  a  few  years  retm-ned  to 
Kedditch,  where,  by  that  time,  most  of  the  manu- 
facturers had  adopted  the  improved  method,  and 
now  nearly  all  needles  are  hardened  in  oil. 

From  the  hardener's,  they  are  taken  to  the 
scouring-mill  to  be  made  bright,  which  is  effected 
in  the  following  manner.  Upon  pieces  of  canvas, 
the  needles  are  placed  in  parallel  layers,  and  have 
a  little  oil  and  emery  (a  certain  kind  of  3tone_  re- 
duced to  powder)  paured  over  them.  The  canvas 
is  then  tightly  rolled,  with  the  needles  mr.ide,  and 
placed  under  a  "  runner,"  which  is  a  he.^vy  slab 


of  wood  made  to  move  backwards  and  forwai'ds, 
by  means  of  machinery,  upon  a  fixed  bed  or 
bench — in  fact,  like  a  mangling-machine.  They 
are  kept  rolling  to  and  fro  under  the  runner  for 
a  period  extending  sometimes  to  the  length  of 
eight  or  nine  diiys.  The  rolls  are  at  intei-vals 
taken  out,  opened,  the  needles  removed  to  fresh 
pieces  of  canvas,  fresh  oil  and  emery  are  added, 
and  the  whole  then  replaced  under  the  slab ;  until, 
by  the  end  of  the  specified  time,  the  long-con- 
tinued friction  of  the  needles  against  each  other 
has  brought  all  to  a  unifoiTQ  state  of  brightness. 

The  time  employed  in  scouring  is  proportioned 
to  the  different  qualities  made.  They  come  in  a, 
confused  mass  from  the  scourer's,  but  are  quickly 
"  even'd,"  or  brought  parallel  with  each  other 
once  more,  by  being  shaken  in  a  peculiar  manner 
in  a  shallow  tin  pan.  Next  a  gu'l  "  heads  "  them 
— that  is,  tm'ns  all  the  heads  in  one  direction — 
and,  also,  picks  out  those  wliich  may  ha^i|Aeen 
broken  whilst  scouring.  They  are  then  ^Kad 
upon  a  flat  stone,  with  the  heads  projecting 
slightly  over  the  edge,  and  "blued,"  or  softened, 
in  the  eyes  with  a  red-hot  bar,  previous  to  the 
subsequent  operation  of  drilling  or  burnishing. 
Drilling  is  done  with  a  small  sharpened  bit  of 
steol,  made  to  turn  round  rapidly,  wMch  is  passed 
through  the  eye  of  each  needle  in  succession. 

In  burnishing,  they  are  thi-eadcd  upon  wires, 
and  violently  shaken  by  means  of  an  ingenious 
little  contrivance.  Both  these  operations  aie 
intended  to  clear  away  any  remaining  roughness 
in  the  eyes,  and  prevent  them  "  cutting  the 
thread." 

-\fter  this  they  ai-e  ground,  set,  and  finally 
polished.  The  workman  spreads  some  needles 
upon  his  left  forefinger,  with  the  points  inwards ; 
places  his  right  thumb  upon  them,  and  slightly 
touches  the  heads  upon  a  very  small  grindstone, 
at  the  same  time  rolling  them  over  by  a  move- 
ment of  the  thumb.  They  are  then  turned  over, 
and  the  points  "  set "  in  a  similar  manner.  He 
next,  holding  them  in  the  same  way,  rubs  them 
upon  a  horizontal  "buff"  (which  is  a  small 
cylindrical  piece  of  wood  covered  with  buff 
leather)  and  causes  every  part  of  the  needles  to 
come  in  contact  with  its  surface  until  an  exquisite 
polish  is  the  result.  These  grindstones  and  buffs 
axe  all  made  to  revolve  at  a  great  speed  by  means 
of  steam  power. 

The  needles  are  now  ready  to  be  counted  and 
folded  in  the  small  papers  familiar  to  aU  ladies ; 
or  they  are  placed  in  "patent  quivers,"  "synoptical 
cases,"  and  the  like,  as  the  fancy  of  the  ti-ade  may 
dictate.  The  labels  ai-e  pasted  on  by  girls  and 
boys,  and  diied  in  a  heated  room.  Tying  up  and 
packing  complete  the  long  series  of  operations 
performed  upon  these  little  implements  of  daily 
use ;  and  it  becomes  a  matter  for  some  surprise 
that,  in  spite  of  the  many  various  processes,  they 
can  yet  be  sold  at  the  low  prices  usually  charged. 

Eedditch  is  also  the  centre  of  a  large  tiude  in 
llsh-hooks,  crochet  and  netting-needles,  knitting- 
pins,  bodkin^^,  &c. 


A  Penny  Reading. 

I  At  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  to 
j  which  I  belong,  we  follow  the  general  fashion  of 
getting  up  a  Penny  Keading ;  and  as  several  of 
our  members  ai^tend  a  singing-class,  and  others 
have  wives  and  sisters  with  sweet  voices,  who  also 
belong  to  the  class,  and  are  good-natured  enough 
to  give  us  their  assistance,  the  .additional  feature 
of  music  adds  greatly  to  the  atti-action.  We 
muster  about  a  dozen  voices,  and  can  ensure  the 
creditable  performance  of  many  of  our  fine  old 
glees  and  madiigals,  besides  more  modern  compo- 
sitions. "  By  CeUa's  Arbour"  goes  famously;  so 
do  the  Earl  of  Momington's  "  Here  in  Cool 
Orot"  (rather  ticklish  that  in  some  of  the  soft 
passages),  Danby's  "  Awake,  iEolian  Lyre "  (we 
are  hardly  strong  enough  in  the  basses  for  the 
"  3co  it  pour2  "  burst),  or  the  quaint  old  madrigal, 
""  My  Lady  is  as  Fair  as  Fine."  IJany  evening  hom-s, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  wasted,  have 
been  devoted  to  musical  practice ;  and,  besides,  a 
good  ear  and  a  good  will  go  a  long  way  in  music. 
So  we  intersperse  the  readings  ■with  singiug; 
and  I  wish  the  former  were  always  as  good  as  the 
j  latter.  Few  of  us  read  well;  and  yet  it  is  an 
aceompiishment  well  worth  acquiring.  If  we 
never  read  more  aloud  than  now  and  then  a  bit 
from  the  newcpapsr  to  the  wife,  a  short  story  to 
■  the  young  ones,  and  the  regular  chapter  at  fitting 
I  times,  it  would  be  aU  the  better  if  we  could  pro- 
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noimco  the  words  properly,  read  articulately, 
clearly,  and  naturally,  and  observe  just  empliasis. 
In  fact,  reading  well  is  a  very  delightful  art,  and 
gives  a  vast  amount  of  pleasure.  Yet  how  few 
there  are  who  are  equal  to  it !  Not  among  us 
workmen  only,  who,  perhaps,  may  be  excused,  as 
we  have  not  much  time  to  study  any  of  the 
graces,  but  among  the  better  edvicated  classes. 

We  have  abundant  proof  of  this  at  our  Penny 
Readings.  Our  own  membei-s  are  shy  in  coming 
forward ;  so  we  are  f;ivom-ed  with  selections  by 
the  gen'ry  and  professional  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I  hope  they  do  not  think  anything  is 
good  enough  for  us ;  but  it  is  a  real  fact  that  not 
one  out  of  tlu-ee  appears  to  have  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  requirements  of  good  reading,  or.  the 
selection  of  pieces  most  appropriate.  If  I  allowed 
my  name  to  be  put  doivn  to  sing  a  song,  I  should 
previously  have  some  confidence  in  my  own  powers, 
and^Hftny  rate,  would  try  to  sing.  But  some  of 
ou«PKds-^with  the  best  intentions,  I  suppose — 
appear  never  to  have  thought  of  asking  them- 
selves the  question,  "  Can  I  read,  or  can  I  not  ?  " 
There  is  reading  and  reading.  If  a  gentleman 
with  a  weak  voice  offers  to  read  one  of  Macaulay's 
ballads,  or  a  selection  from  "Mai-mion,"  one 
would  suppose  he  would  try  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  vigoiu-  and  variety  of  the  style,  the 
dramatic  characterisation,  the  beauty  of  the 
verse.  If  he  thinks  he  has  no  power  to  do  that, 
he  had  better  not  try  it,  but  choose  some  mild 
and  level  piece  more  within  his  scope.  Tet  I 
have  known  a  gentleman  undertake  one  of  these 
spirited  "Lays" — which,  if  properly  read,  would 
rouse  you  like  the  blast  of  a  trumpet — and  stand- 
ing with  the  book  close  to  his  mouth,  go  on  for 
twenty  minutes  in  a  low,  indistinct  gabble,  not 
audible  beyond  the  occupants  of  the  third  or 
fourth  bench,  and  quite  unintelligible  to  them.  I 
have  known  another  select  a  piece  depending 
entirely  for  its  humorous  effect  on  the  brogue  or 
dialect  in  which  it  is  written,  and  preface  his 
performance  by  saying  that,  as  he  is  not  a  mimic, 
he  will  not  attempt  the  dialect.  Others,  having 
obtained  possession  of  the  platform,  seem  deter- 
mined to  hold  it,  and  convert  their  reading  into  a 
lecture,  interspersed  with  halting  remarks  and 
quotations,  very  diiScult  to  find  in  a  big  volimie. 
But  there  are  others  who  read  well — mth  taste, 
expression,  and  energy,  where  energy  is  requh-ed; 
then  we  have  a  rich  treat,  for  a  well-managed  voice, 
capable  of  the  varied  inflections  which  good  writing 
demands,  and  guided  in  the  case  of  poetry  by  a 
correct  ear  for  metre,  is  music  indeed.  If  our 
other  friends,  who  are  apparently  unconscious 
that  elocution  is  an  art,  would  stixdy  the  matter  a 
little,  they  would  find  how  much  there  is  to  learn, 
and  how  very  well  worth  learning  it  is. 


Condition  of  the   IVorking 
Classes  in  Ireland. 

Perhaps  it  may  lie  interesting  to  the  English 
readers  of  the  Working  Man  to  know  something- 
of  the  Irish  working  man  and  his  present  position. 
We  seldom  have  this  class  of  subject  fairly,  and 
cabnly,  and  candidly  brought  before  the  public  by 
those  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  question. 
Our  public  joiu-nals  deal  with  topics  of  this 
nature  in  a  partisan  spirit,  not  calculated  to 
benefit  the  working  men  of  om-  country,  nor 
advance  their  interests.  In  England  the  Irish 
working  man  is  too  often,  we  regi'et  to  say,  seen 
to  a  disadvantage.  Om-  object  shaU  be  to  treat 
the  subject  in  the  spiiit  of  the  WoEEiiia  Man, 
and  endeavour  to  place  before  the  readers  of  its 
pages  some  important  facts,  and  we  trust,  reason- 
able deductions  drawn  therefrom. 

In  an  agricultural  country  like  Ireland,  the 
condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  working  classes 
more  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  Dorsetshire 
labourer  than  it  dses  any  other  of  the  English 
popxdation.  In  Ulster — especially  ai-ound  great 
centres  like  Belfast  and  Londonderry,  where  the 
linen  mam\factm-cs  flourisli — there  is  a  nearer 
approach  amongst  the  daily  toilers  to  the  position 
of  the  population  of  the  busy  hives  of  industry  in 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  These  two  great 
classes  of  working  men  arc  to  be  found  here  as  in 
England.  Then  we  have,  of  coiu'se,  the  trades- 
men and  artisans— the  skilled  labourers — who  find 
.employment  in  pro'ridiug  for  the  wants  of  the 
rest  of  the  community— for  the  other  different 
classes  of  society.  In  many  instances,  too,  the 
small  farmers  are  tradesmen  or  labourers,  seeking- 


to  combine  both  callings  in  one  person,  which  we 
shall  see  does  not  tend  to  give  success  in  either 
business. 

The  Irish  woi-king  classes  of  the  past  occupied 
a  different  position  to  that  which  they  do  at  pre- 
sent, just  as  happens  to  be  the  case  also  in  rela- 
tion to  the  working  men  of  England.  The 
"  hedge  school,"  which  almost  ceased  to  exist 
some  half  centm-y  ago,  did  produce,  occasionaUy, 
rather  superior  scholars  from  amongst  the  Irish 
peasantry  and  laboiu-ing  classes.  But  there  were 
no  means  in  Ireland  for  educating  the  masses. 
In  days  passed  away  for  ever,  it  was  criminal  to 
impiart  education  to  the  great  body  of  the  Irish 
population.  Yet,  amid  many  diifieulties,  even  the 
humbler  classes  did  try  to  acquire  knowledge  in 
its  simplest  forms.  These  days  ai-e,  however, 
banished.  The  National  System  of  Education  has 
spread  its  schools  over  every  part  of  the  land — 
into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  country.  The 
natural  result  has  followed — the  people,  the  great 
millions,  have  become  fairly  instructed  in  the 
rudiments,  at  least,  of  a  good  English  education. 
The  National  Schools  of  Ireland — apart  from  any 
views  politicians  may  hold  as  regards  a  united,  or 
denominational  system — are,  upon  the  whole,  the 
best  in  the  United  Kingdom.  A  working  man's 
son,  for  the  fee  of  one  penny  per  week,  and  in  many 
places  wholly  free,  can  receive  instruction  in  all 
the  branches  of  a  good  sound  English  education. 
The  result  has  been,  that  the  rising  generation  of 
workmg  men  occupy  a  different  position  to  what 
their  forefathers  did,  and  their  circumstances  have 
been  greatly  changed. 

An  "  Irish  cabin"  may  stiU  be  seen  occasionally; 
but  we  c^uestiou  if  the  day  labourer  in  Ireland  is 
not  as  comfortable  as  the  same  class  in  the  agri- 
cultm-al  counties  of  England.  We  know  the 
reverse  of  this  is  often  asserted,  and  the  words  of 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Devon  Commission  "  re- 
port, are  cited,  that — "the  Irish  labourer  is  the 
worst  fed,  worst  clothed,  and  worst  housed  of  his 
class  in  Europe."  A  much  more  recent  Eoyal 
Commission  has  disclosed  the  state  of  English 
labourers,  and  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the  Irish 
are  better  off.  We  observe,  too,  that  the  Scotch 
ploughmen  are  now  calling  attention  to  how  they 
are  treated,  when  in  wet  and  cold  they  are  left  to 
sleep  in  some  barn,  or  other  part  of  the  office- 
houses,  without  fire  to  dry  their  wet  clothes,  I 
which,  therefore,  they  have  to  put  on  wet  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Now,  it  is  due  to  oivr  Irish 
farmers  to  say,  that  this  could  never  occur  in 
Ireland.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  one  hundred, 
the  Irish  agricultural  labourer,  residing  at  the 
house  of  the  farmer,  is  treated  as  one  of  the 
family  almost.  If  he  conies  in  wet,  the  warmest 
corner  at  the  kitchen-fii-e  is  allocated  to  him,  with 
a  kindly  word  and  a  pleasant  smile.  If  he  can 
change  his  wet  clothes  for  a  dry  suit,  the  female 
servants,  or  the  mistress  of  the  house,  or  her 
daughters,  wiU  take  care  that  his  wet  working 
clothes  are  thoroughly  di-ied  diu-ing  the  night,  and 
are  made  comfortable  for  him  for  morning.  His 
wages. may  not  be  high,  but  ho  is  kindly  treated, 
and  not  too  hai-d  worked. 

The  daily  labom-er  is  different  from  the  farm- 
sei-vant.  His  dwelling  may  be  an  "  Irish  cabin," 
but  tlie  sketches  given  of  these  in  books  are  mere 
fancy;  or  at  most  an  exceptional  instance  is 
taken  and  treated  as  if  it  were  the  rrde.  Often 
have  we  geen  the  labourer's  "cabin"  neater, 
cleaner,  tidier,  and  more  comfortable,  than  the 
employer's  residence.  The  laliourer's  wife  may 
have  been  a  servant  at  "  the  big  house  "  of  the 
local  magistrate,  or  at  the  '•  glebe  house  "  of  the 
rector  of  the  parish.  She  learned  there  to  "keep 
things  neat."  But  the  farmer's  wife  had  been 
brought  up  a  farmer's  daughter,  with  the  pigs 
too  often  fed  in  the  kitchen,  with  the  geese  and 
ducts  allowed  "the  iim"  of  the  same  apartment, 
with  a  mud-hole  before  the  door  into  which  all 
slops  were  flung ;  and  she  continues  in  1^  same 
habits,  tliiuking  only  of  rearing  calves,  pigs, 
making  butter,  paying  the  i-ent,  and  increasing 
the  little  horde  in  the  "  old  stocking."  The  son 
of  the  Irish  labourer  is  often  left  longer  at  school 
than  the  son  ot  the  smaller  class'  of  farmers,  and 
on  the  whole  the  laboui-ing  classes  have  more 
desu-e  to  acquire  education  than  the  smaller  class 
of  farmers. 

In  Ireland  it  has  become  a  habit  to  complain 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  attribute  it 
to  misgovernment.  Our  object  is  to  seek  to  show 
that  the  same  position  is  occupied  by  labourers 
in  even  the  most  prosperous  lands ;  and  that  if 
men  are   to  rise   to   a   higher   status  and  more 


comforts  of  Hfe,  it  mvist  be  by  personal  exertions 
and  individual  effort. 

Want  of  knowledge  of  the  state  of  labom-ers  in 
other  countries,  makes  too  many  here  conclude 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  equal  to  the 
misery  which  they  endiu-e.  We  have  none  of  the 
evils,  permit  us  to  say,  in  connection  with  farm 
labom-ers  in  Ireland,  which  are  known  in  England. 
The  "gang"  system  is  unknown.  Young  people 
are  not  hired  out  in  "  gangs,"  to  be  treated  abnost 
as  slaves,  as  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes 
are  in  some  agricultural  districts  in  the  South  of 
England.  T'jb  intermixing  of  the  ymi.-rj  of  both 
sexes,  and  tne  fearful  consequences  wiuclj.  follow, 
are  not  known  in  Ireland.  It  would  be  im- 
possible, too,  to  get  an  Irish  boy  or  girl  iguorant 
of  the  great  leading  truths  of  religion.  We  often 
see  records  of  English  chUdi'en  brought  up  witii- 
out  a  knowledge  of  even  the  existence  of  a  God, 
or  an  idea  of  what  are  his  attributes,  and  of  the 
duty  mankind  owes  to  him.  Every  child  in 
Ireland  is  instructed  in  these  things,  and  the 
result  is  a  higher  tone  of  morality — fewer  illegiti- 
mate births,  and  infanticide  is  all  but  unknown. 

We  do  not  say  that  wages  are  altogether  as 
liigh  in  Ireland  for  farm  labour  as  in  England. 
We,  however,  do  contend,  that  the  money  earned 
is,  on  the  whole,  worth  as  much.  The  Irish 
labourer  is  never  obliged  to  take  part  of  his 
wages  in  beer,  or  spoiled  cider.  He  seldom  or 
never  drinks  these.  He  generally  receives  his 
wages  in  fiiU,  or  else  in  "kiud"  ot  a  valuable 
description,  and  such  as  he  needs  —  potatoes, 
milk,  &c.  Fuel  in  Ireland  is  for  the  most  part 
cheap.  The  farm  labourer  saves  his  own  peat, 
and  never  wants  in  winter  for  a  good  fire,  except 
it  be  his  own  fault.  Provisions,  too,  are  generally 
cheaper  than  in  England.  Flom-,  oatmeal,  and 
Indian  meal  are  readily  procured  at  reasonable 
prices.  Buttermilk  can  be  had  cheaj) ;  and  if  the 
wives  of  the  labom-ers  only  knew  better  what 
excellent  dishes  could  be  made  from  the  various 
vegetables  which  can  be  had  by  them  at  the  most 
trifling  cost,  the  condition  of  the  Irish  labourer 
woidd  be,  taking  all  points  into  consideration, 
little,  if  anything,  inferior  to  his  brother  toiler  in 
England,  so  far  as  the  means  of  living  are  con- 
cerned, while  in  other  features  it  is  much  superior. 
We  question,  too,  if,  viewing  all  the  aspects  of 
the  case,  the  Irish  labom-er  in  England  is  so 
"well  off"  as  his  brother  in  Ireland.  We  have 
seen  the  Irish  working  man  in  London,  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Bolton,  Preston,  Dudley,  Hanley, 
Newcastle-uuder-Lyme,  and  other  places  in  Eng- 
land, and,  while  he  earned  more  wages,  we  were 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  he  had  not  even 
the  same  comforts  as  the  same  class  in  Ireland 
jjossess. 

There  are  great  trials  and  diBicvUties  to  be  con- 
tended with  by  oui-  day  labourers,  as  by  many 
other  classes,  but  they  are  nearly  all  of  such  a 
nature  tha,t  by  individual  and  united  effort  of 
the  men  themselves,  with  the  kindly  approval, 
counsel,  and  aid  of  employers  (and  these  can  be 
had),  they  may  sooner  or  later  be  overcome. 


Fish  and  Fishmongers* 

But  very  few  portions  of  the  British  coast  are 
barren  gi-ound  to  the  fisherman ;  and  the  North 
Sea  and  the  coast  of  Holland  yield  immense 
stores  of  marine  food  for  tho  London  mai-ket. 
Folkestone  and  Dover  send  whitings  and  soles, 
and  the  largest  and  finest  turbot  and  brQl. 
Mackerel  come  from  Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  and 
Mount's  Bay,  and  other  parts  of  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Sprats  are  caught  almost  every- 
where, but  more  especially  off  the  Kentish 
shore.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place,  aiprojtos  of 
sprats,  to  mention  the  fact — which  has,  however, 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Billingsgate — that 
the  sardines,  with  which  the  London  grocer's  shops 
are  now  so  liberally  sujjplied,  are  simply  sprats. 
The  sardine  is  a  sprat  prepared  in  a  particular 
way  for  the  table.  They  came  originally  from 
Sardinia,  and  hence  their  name.  Tho  fish  are 
divested  of  head  and  entrails,  steopod  in  brine, 
boiled  in  oil,  then  enclosed  in  air-tight  tin  cases, 
again  boiled,  and,  unless  the  cases  burst  in  the 
process,  arc  then  fit  tor  market. 

Besides  Yarmouth  and  HoUand,  whence  her- 
rings were  formeily  chiefly  supplied,  both  fresh 
and  in  a  cured  state,  Scarborough,  Whitby,  and 
other  ports  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshii-e,  and  notably 
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Scotland,   now  send  immense  quantities  of  this  | 
fish  to  market.     Scotland,  indeed,  may  be  said  to  ^ 
mouopoUse  the  trade  in  salted  and  smoked  fish. 
The  quantities  of  haddock,  smoked  and  dried,  of 
herrings,  salted  and  kippered,  of  sprats,  smoked 
and    otherwise    cm:ed,   sent   fi-om    Scotland,    are 
something  enormous,  and  fm-nish   an  article    of 
food  cheap  and  nutritious,  and  which  in  its  abun- 
dance is  a  modern  gain.     The  rapidity  of  transit 
has  improved  a  market  which  formerly  was  both 
scantUy  and  iU  supplied,  and  has  shown  that  m  ^ 
the  matter  of  a  palatable  food,  the   demand  is 
governed  by  the  supply.     It  has,  however,  been  . 
complained  of  late,  that  in  order  to  accelerate  the 
production,  the  method  of  salting  has  been  less  ^ 
perfect.     The  plan  now  adopted  of  steeping  the 
fish  in  brine,  instead  of  rubbing  di-y  salt  into  it,  is 
more  rapid,  but  not  so  efficacious ;  and  a  loss  of 
flavour  and  power  of  resisting  decomposition  has 
been  the  result. 

The  whole  of  the  south  coast  of  England  is  an  in- 
exhaustible fishing-ground  for  almost  every  kiud  of 
fish  to  be  found  in  our  northern  waters.  Each 
species  has  its  season,  and  are  sought  for  accord- 
ingly. There  are  some  fish  caught  in  the  English 
Channel  which,  from  some  special  causes,  rarely 
reach  the  London  market.  The  hake,  for  in- 
stance, a  delicate  and  nutritious  fish,  very  popular 
at  Portsmouth,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames.  The  waters  of  the  North  Sea  are 
also  especially  prolific  of  fish  of  many  valuable 
sorts,  and  the  celebrated  Dogger  Bank,  off  the 
coast  of  Holland,  furnishes  codfish  in  imdiminished 
quantities.  The  English  and  Scottish  coast,  bor- 
dered by  the  North  Sea,  is  a  famous  nursery  for 
fishermen,  on  account  of  its  abundant  supplies  of 
fish.  Holland,  besides  its  other  marine  trea- 
sures, supplies  London  with  salmon  of  averylai-gc 
kind,  when  the  Scottish  and  English  rivers  ai-e 
stDl  imdi-awn ;  and  so  well  are  the  arrangements 
made,  and  so  rapid  is  the  conveyance  from  the 
fishing-ground  to  the  market,  that  cod  will  bo 
brought'toBiUtngsgatefrom  distant  points  in  the 
North  Sea,  so  fai-  alive,  that  they  will  crimp— an 
undoubted  proof  of  sustained  vitality. 

Crustacea  abound  in  every  cove,  and  on  every 
sloping  beach  of  om-  island.  They  are  brought 
to  market  while  still  living,  and  there  are  boiling- 
houses  near  the  market,  where,  at  a  trifling  cost, 
they  can  be  made  ready  for  consumption.  Shi-imps 
are  cooked  at  the  places  where  they  are  caught, 
as  otherwise  they  would  be  difiicidt  of  carriage. 

The  smaller  fry  of  fish,  such  as  gm-net,  or 
pipers,  small  -whitings,  shad,  dabs,  and  others, 
when  they  find  their  way  to  market  at  all,  are 
sold  at  a  low  price,  in  parcels,  under  the  title  of 
"  offal."  The  fishermen  very  often  retiu-n  such 
small  catches  into  the  sea,  or  retain  them  only  as 
bait  for  lai-ger  fish.  The  double  hooks  used  in 
catching  mackerel  -wiU  be  baited  with  pieces  of 
cod  fish,  and  cod  are  caught  with  a  bait  of  clams, 
squids,  or  capeUns,  or  even  a  portion  of  the  cod- 
fish itself.  "Whelks,  too,  ai-e  often  used  as  bait 
for  deep-sea  fishing,  and  are  sold  at  Grimsby  for 
that  pm-pose  at  4s.  and  5s.  a  sack. 

So  much  for  the  fish.  A  few  words  upon  the 
fishmongers.  According  to  the  census  of  1861, 
there  were  3,258  male  and  209  female  fishmon- 
gers in  London  and  its  suburbs.  Of  these  one  is 
entered  as  five  years  old,  and  more  than  400  as 
under  fifteen.  These  juvenile  tradesmen  were  ' 
certainly  not  shopkeepers.  It  is  cm-ious  to  trace 
the  fluctuations  in  the  numbers  of  fishmongers,  or 
vendors,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  district 
in  -which  they  ai-e  found.  They  invariably  are 
most  numerous  in  poor  neighbourhoods,  which 
fact  at  once  calls  up  recollections  of  certain  fiat 
trays  on  wheels,  or  mere  -wicker  baskets,  or 
barrels,  planted  in  the  roadway,  close  to  the  kerb, 
in  certain  crowded  districts,  and  the  sometimes 
not  unsavoury,  at  others  undeniably  rancid,  odour 
•which  fills  the  air  of  such  localities.  Bethnal 
Green  had  1S4  fishmongers,  so  called,  which  is 
more  ihan  throe  times  as  many  as  Westminster, 
•which  had  only  60..  All  the  eastern  districts 
stand  out  pre-eminent  as  dealers  in  fish,  and  are 
only  matched  in  the  north  by  St.  Pancras  and 
Marylebone.  Whitechapel  takes  a  place  nert  to 
Bethnal  Green ;  and,  strange^  to  say,  Hampstead 
and  Eotherhithe  are  on  a  par  within  one,  the 
former  claiming  14,  the  latter  15  fishmongers, 
these  being  the  lowest  numbers  on  the  list.  The 
City  of  London  figm-es  only  for  118,  including,  of 
com-se,  BUlingsgate  ;  but,  then,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Billingsgate  is  not  a  residence. 
As  a  market,  it  has  many  tenants.  They  are 
divided    into    "  salesmen,"     "  bummarees,"    and 


"  casuals."  The  salesmen  form  the  most  im- 
portant class,  and  occupy  some  69  stands.  The 
bummai-ees  are  a  sort  of  middlemen,  who  buy  in 
large  quantities  to  retail  theii^  purchase  to  the 
fishmonger.  There  is  no  monopoly  or  interference 
with  fan-  trade  in  this  arrangement.  The  fish- 
monger is  at  perfect  liberty  to  buy  of  the  salesman, 
if  it  suits  his  purpose ;  but,  in  very  many  eases, 
it  is  more  convenient  for  liim  to  buy  exactly  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  fish  he  wants  from  the 
bummaree.  There  are  some  63  bummai-ee  stands 
or  forms.  The  casuals  are  humble  salesmen,  who 
have  no  real  standing  in  the  market,  but  -nho 
"pitch"  themselves  -wherever  they  can  find  room. 
Sometimes  they  are  allowed  to  take  possession  of 
an  unoccupied  stand  for  a  small  consideration. 
It  is  from  this  class  that  the  established  salesmen 
or  bummai^ees  are  recruited,  and  those  who  desire 
it  have  theii'  names  entered  on  the  books  for 
stands  as  they  become  vacant,  taking  their  place  I 
by  rotation. 

The  salesmen's  stands  are  let  by  the  week,  and 
viu-y  in  rent  according  to  position.  The  best  are 
charged  at  the  rate  of  £1,  others  less  favoiu'ably 
situated  at  15s.,  and  others,  again,  at  10s.  and 
12s.  per  week.  The  bummarees  pay  from  5s.  to 
7s.  a  week  for  their  "  forms,"  and  the  casuals  6d. 
a  morning.  All  these  occupiers  aUke  are  tenants 
at  -wiU,  but  are  never  removed  from  their  posi- 
tions so  long  as  they  faithfully  observe  the  regu- 
lations of  the  market.  The  widow  of  a  salesman 
is  always  allowed  to  retain  her  husband's  stand 
if  she  wishes  to  carry  on  the  business. 

From  masters  we  come  to  men,  and  these  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes— the  salesmen's 
assistants,  the  "  shorers,"  and  the  "  bobbers." 

The  fii^st  are  weekly  servants,  and  ai^e  but 
poorly  paid.  Many  receive  no  more  than  15s. 
a  week,  the  majority  not  more  than  £1,  and  only 
some  few,  who  have  a  post  of  more  responsibility 
than  theii-  fellows,  and  who,  perhaps,  ai-e  caUed 
upon  to  exercise  control  over  othei-s  as  foremen, 
earn  .£1  5s.  weekly.  Their  hours  of  work  ;u-e 
early  if  not  very  prolonged,  and  their  labours  not 
light,  nor  always  agreeable. 

The  shorers  are  laboui-ers  employed  by  the 
salesmen  to  unload  the  steamers  and  cutters  of 
their  cargoes,  as  well  as  the  vans  on  the  land 
side.  They  usuaUy  work  under  a  head-shorer, 
and  their  labour  is  reckoned  at  from  4d.  to  6d. 
per  barrel  or  package,  for  the  safety  of  which  the 
head-shorer  is  responsible  from  the  vessel  or  van 
to  the  stand.  The  head-shorer's  proportion  of 
pay  is  2d.  or  4d.  a  parcel,  according  to  size  and 
weight.  The  shorer,  although  his  labour  is  of 
the  hardest,  is  not  iU  remunerated. 

The  bobber  is  a  sort  of  light  infantry  among 
labourers.  He  is  generally  his  own  master, 
willing  and  ready  to  serve  whoever  needs  him. 
He  hangs  about  the  auction-stands,  ready  on  an 
instant  to  exhibit  the  fish  to  be  sold  by  hoisting 
it  on  his  head,  and  so  acquiring  the  right  to 
cai-ry  it  out  of  the  mai^ket.  The  bobber  is  paid 
by  the  pm-chaser  at  the  rate  of  Id.  a  load,  if 
the  distance  is  only  into  Thames  Street,  and  not 
beyond  the  bridge  (London  Bridge)  on  the  one 
hand,  or  Tower  HiU  on  the  other ;  but  if  he  has 
to  ascend  any  of  the  steep  streets  which  face  the 
mai^ket,  or  to  pass  the  boundaries  of  bridge  or 
Tower,  west  and  east  of  him,  his  pay  is  lid.  a 
load.  If  the  bobber  is  nimble  and  fortunate,  he 
may  earn  a  fail-  wage  for  a  labourer;  but  hi=! 
receipts  are  very  uncertain,  and  may  be  reckoned 
by  shillings  or  pence  per  day,  as  the  case  may  be. 
Sometimes  there  are  several  bobbers  engaged  at 
one  stand,  in  which  case  there  is  a  head-bobber, 
who  is  responsible  to  the  salesman  for  the  sate 
delivery  of  the  goods.  The  head-bobber  receives 
all  the  bobbing-money,  and  pays  the  subordinate 
bobbers  each  his  shai-e  at  the  end  of  the  morn- 
ing's work. 

Cheap  fish  is  undoubtedly  a  gi-eat  blessing  to 
the  poor,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  st^atistical 
retui-ns  quoted,  that  they  avail  themselves  lai-gely 
of  any  such  advantages  offered  to  them.  The 
quantity  of  fish— chiefly  plaice— fried  in  di-ipping 
and  batter,  and  sold  in  slices  at  a  penny,  and  even 
a  halfpenny  each,  is  beyond  calculation. 


SWEET  BEST. 
'Tis  sweet  to  rest  when  work  is  done, 

And  daylight  shortens  iu  ; 
To  watch  the  calm  receding  sun, 

And  feel  a  glow  within. 

'Tis  sweet  to  sit  and  loose  the  tide 

Of  healthful  thought  amain  ; 
To  spread  the  sail,  and  gaily  ride 

In  fancy's  light  domain. 

To  muse,  and  mark,  and  murmur  none, 

To  tinge  with  golden  dye  ; 
The  world's  rebuffs  to  smUe  upon. 

Or  soften  to  the  eye. 

And  many,  many  things  to  see 

On  dreamlands  mystic  pile  ; 
To  picture  man,  like  liberty, 

Serene  fi-oni  worldly  wile.  _ 

Ah  me  !  but  dreams  aie  like  the  sky^^B 
Now  seeming  fair,  now  black  ;  ^^ 

Aud  rest  is  short,  too  soon  to  fly. 
In  bygone's  endless  track. 

Yet  still,  'tis  good  to  rest  and  smile, 

Aud  work  your  path  along  ; 
Aud  now  and  then  an  hour  beguile 

With  dreamers  and  their  song. 

CuAKLEs  Wilkinson. 


Practical   Hints  in    Carving 
Wood. 

ET   A    WOKKING    MAN. 

Amateurs  desirous  of  learning  the  art  of 
carving  in  wood,  should  be  very  neat  in  every- 
thing they  attempt  to  execute.  Ornament  cannot 
be  overcharged  if  it  be  good,  but  is  always  over- 


The  total  number  of  visitors  to  Kew  Gardens  last  year 
was  55,931  in  excess  of  that  of  1864.  There  were  260,040 
visitors  on  Sundays,  and  269,201  on  v.-eek  days.  The 
smallest  week-day  attendance  was  on  October  26,  when 
there  were  only  nine  visitors.  On  the  previous  Sunday 
there  were  only  17.  On  the  5th  of  June— a  week  day 
— as  many  as  19,849  ^^sited  the  gardens  in  one  day; 
and  on  a  Sunday  in  July  there  were  16,842. 


10.    BEBI  CHISEL. 

charged  when  it  is  bad.  It  would  be  well  for  the 
young  beginner  if  he  practised  ornamental  draw- 
ing a  little,  as  di-awing  facilitates  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  ai-t  of  cai-ving.  The  tools  requii-ed  by 
the  wood-carver  are  numerous,  but  the  amateiu- 
does  not  require  all  of  them.  He  wiU  commence 
by  procuring  a  piece  of  deal  about  5  ft.  long  by 
10  in.  -wide,  and  2  in.  thick.  Four  legs  should  be 
put  into  it,  and  it  must  be  made  to  stand  firm. 
Then  he  •^^■ill  pro-vide  himself  with  a  screw  holdfast 
and  a  small  mallet,  as  the  practice  of  striking  the 
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handle  of  the  gouging  implement  with  the  palm 
of  the  hand  is  attended  with  danger. 

The  tools  absolutely  necessaiy  for  the  beginner 
are  fourteen  in  number— viz.,  one  one-inch  fii'mer, 
one  thi'ee-quarter  corner  firmer,  one  quaa-ter  fii'mer, 
one  half-inch  flat  gouge,  one  quai-ter-iuch  flat 
gouge,  one  small  parting-tool,  two  quick  gouges 


(large  and  small),  one  small  veining-tool,  two 
fluting-tools  (large  and  small),  one  bent  parting- 
tool,  and  four  bent  tools  of  different  sizes ;  also,  a 
soft  Turkey  oilstone  for  sharpening  the  outside 
edges  of  the  tools,  and  a  few  slips  of  the  same, 
round  on  the  edges,  for  sharpening  the  inside 
edges.  These  tools  may  be  procm-ed  at  the  prin- 
cipal tool  shops,  such  as  Fenn's,  Buck's,  and  others, 
and  are  inexpensive,  costing  from  6d.  to  Is.  each, 
the  handles  2d.  each. 

While  giving  particulars  on  the  shai-pening  of 
tools  iised  in  the  art  of  wood-carving,  we  shall 
ofler  sotne  advice.  Let  it  be  well  understood  by 
the  amateur  that  in  this  branch  of  the  art  he 
cannot  be  too  particular.  He  shovJd  have  the 
Turkey  stone  slips  made  to  fit  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  inside  edges  of  the  tools,  and  the  gouges 
should  be  well  rubbed  from  the  inside ;  and  it  is 
well  to  rub  them,  first  of  all,  with  water-stone. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  have  a  piece  of  buff  strop, 
on  which  may  be  rubbed  a  little  emery  and  oil, 
made  into  paste ;  for,  after  sharpening  the  tools 
with  the  Turkey  oilstone,  there  remains  what  is 
called  a  wire  edge,  and  by  rubbing  the  tools  on  the 
strop  it  comes  off. 

We  now  retiu'n  to  the  hints  which  should  be 
attended  to  by  the  amateur.  He  should  attempt 
the  simplest  style  of  ornamental  cai-ving  at  first, 
and  be  very  decisive  in  the  cuts  he  makes  with  the 
gouges,  for  false  cuts  often  spoil  the  effect  of  the 
ornament  he  is  working.  Lady  amateurs  often 
excel  gentlemen  in  the  art.  In  fact,  we  have 
seen  some  very  fine  specimens  of  carving  in  wood 
executed  by  ladies,  for  whom  the  art  is  admi- 
rably suited,  as  it  affords  an  interesting  in- 
door occupation,  as  weU  as  gi'eat  relief  from 
other  and  monotonous  employments.  It  would 
be  well  for  the  amateur  carver  not  to  use  glass- 
paper,  for  it  very  often  spoUs  the  appearance  of 
the  work ;  and  we  should  also  advise  the  learner 
not,  under  any  consideration,  to  polish  his  work, 
but  simply  to  use  a  soft  brush  (an  office  naO- 
brush,  for  instance,  answers  admirably),  rubbing 
a  little  beeswax  well  over  the  hairs  of  the  brush, 
and  then  to  gently  rub  the  carving  with  it,  and  it 
will  be  found  to  produce  the  desired  glossy  appear- 
ance. Those  who  desire  making  a  pastime  of 
wood-carving  would  do  well  to  take  a  lesson  from 
a  professional  carver,  as  it  would  give  them  a 
great  insight  into  the  manipulation.  There  are 
many  who  would  give  a  lesson  for  a  small  remu- 


neration ;  but  for  those  who  would  be  self-taught 
we  subjoin  the  following  niles,  which  will  be  tovmd 
useful : — 

In  the  first  place,  after  procuring  a  piece  of 
sycamore,  plane  it  all  over  if  it  be  intended  for  a 
panel  or  watch-stand.  Those  who  have  small 
work-boxes  can  make  little  pieces  of  carving  for 
them  in  the  shape  of  a  roiind  or  square  panel  of 
oak-leaves  and  acorns,  and  screw  the  carvings  on 
to  the  top  from  beneath. 

For  the  benefit  of  om'  amatciu-  readere,  we  give 
three  sketches  of  very  handsome  patterns  of 
panels,  hi  the  Renaissance  style,  which  they  can 
produce  in  wood.  These  panels  may  be  made 
larger  by  the  carver  in  working  them ;  and,  if  pro- 
perly executed,  they  will  look  very  handsome,  and 
are  things  well  suited  for  the  amateiu'.  Should 
the  beginner  find  he  cannot  succeed  at  the  fii-st 
attempt,  he  must  make  another  trial,  tiU  he  suc- 
ceeds. These  panels,  when  well-executed,  would 
form  good  subjects  for  a  Working  Man's  Exhibi- 
tion. 

The  amateur,  in  commencing  these  designs, 
should  first  sketch  them  out  on  the  piece  of  syca- 
more, either  by  drawing  or  tracing,  then  com- 
mence operations  by  using  No.  1  parting-tool. 
After  cutting  all  round  the  outline  of  the  orna- 
ment, proceed  by  cutting  straight  down  the 
edges  with  No.  2  three-quarter  fiat  gouge,  and 
excavating  in  tiu-ns  by  No.  3  quarter-inch  bent 
flat  chisel.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fit  the  orna- 
ment, such  as  the  le.aves  and  the  scrolls,  with  the 
right-sized  gouges.  Having  done  the  edges  of 
the  ornament  and  the  groundwork,  commence  by 
touching  lightly  over  the  leaves,  curled  tendrils, 
and  scrolls,  and  the  amateur  Avill  be  careful  not 
to  cut  against  the  grain  of  the  wood ;  and  cut  it 
as  clean  as  possible,  taking  his  time  over  it. 
Having  cut  it  neat  and  clean,  proceed  to  veining 
the  leaves  with  the  veining-tool.  Sink  the  orna- 
ment about  half  an  inch,  and  let  the  piece  of 
wood  be  about  an  inch  thick. 

In  conclusion,  we  shall  offer  a  few  remarks  on 
the  progress  of  wood-carving  during  the  past 
ten  years.  Now  that  the  art  is  so  extensively 
practised  in  this  country,  we  have  amongst  us  at 
present  wood -carvers  who  can  rival  our  Con- 
tinental neighbours.  Some  of  the  East  and  West 
End  firms  of  the  metropolis  have  workmen  in 
their  employ  who  are  second  to  none.  Some 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a  Scotchman,  of  the 
name  of  Duncan  Keith,  a  wood-carver  of  no  mean 
ability,  came  to  London,  and  it  is  to  him  that 
the  progress  of  wood-cai-ving  at  the  East  End  of 


who  executes  the  work,  or  the  manufacturer  who 
employs  him  ?  "  Neither ;  but  the  las'ge  com- 
mercial houses,  which  get  all  the  honom-  and 
credit  due  to  the  working  man.  For  let  it  ba 
imderstood  that  the  manufactiu-ers  do  not  reap 
the    benefits  they  ought :    whUe  the   manufac- 


tm-er  gets  about  twenty  per  cent,  on  the  wort, 
the  large  commercial  houses  get  nearly  cent,  per 
cent.  Good  cai-ving,  like  painting,  requires  time 
and  patience.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  ai't  of  painting  must  know  that  it  cannot 
be  well  executed  if  hurried ;  so  it  is  with  the  ai-t 
of  wood-cai-ving.  And  so  it  often  happens,  un- 
fortunately, that  many  a  piece  of  beautiful 
carving,  that  might  well  be  considered  a  work  of 
art,  is  positively  spoiled  thi-ough  want  of  proper 
time  to  execute  it.  And  why  so  ?  Because,  as 
is  weU.  known,  those  large  establishments  requii-e 
such  an  enormous  profit  that  manufacturers  can- 
not supply  the  article  as  perfect  as  it  ought  to 
be.  In  France,  wood-carvers  are  allowed  their 
own  time  over  their  work ;  but  in  England  a 
carver  has  to  hurry  his  work,  for  the  reasons 
explained  above,  and  hence  it  is  that  the  carving 
coming  from  Paris  is  very  often  superior  to  ours. 


London  is  indebted  for  its  present  advanced  state; 
and  also  to  the  indefatigable  zeal  of  Mr.  Turner, 
of  Islington,  a  manufacturer  of  chairs  and  couches. 
The  question  has  been  asked,  "  Who  gets  credit 
for  the  advancement  of  the  art  ?     Is  it  the  carver 


Grievances  of  Ploughmen. 

BY    THE    BEV.    DR.    BEGG. 

niPEEFECT  ARRANGEMENTS  IN  REGARD  TO 
COTTAGES. 
There  is  a  wailing  for  tlie  dirt,  and  vice,  and  misery 
which  must  prevail  in  hoxises  where  seven  or  eight  persons 
of  botli  sexes  and  all  ages  are  penned  up  together,  tor  the 
night,  in  the  one  rickety,  foul,  vermin-haunted  bedroom. 
The  picture  of  agricultural  life  unrolls  itself  before  us,  as  it 
is  painted  by  those  who  know  it  best.  We  see  the  duU, 
clouded  mind,  the  bovine  gaze,  the  bnitality  and  reckless- 
ness, the  simple  audacity,  and  the  confessed  hatred  of  his 
betters,  which  mark  the  EngMsh  peasant,  imless  some 
happy  fortune  has  saved  him  from  the  general  lot,  and 
persuaded  him  that  there  is  something  besides  beer  that 
the  poor  man  may  have  and  may  vehsh.— Satiivdas  fiecicic. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  one  im- 
portant defect  in  many  rm'al  cottages — viz.,  that 
they  contain  only  one  apartment,  and  are  other- 
wise often  ill  fitted  to  promote  the  comfort  and 
purity  of  domestic  Mfe.  We  proceed  to  remark, 
in  coimection  with  imperfect  arrangements  in 
regard  to  cottages,  <Aai  there  are  sometimes  by  far 
too  few  of  them.  This  applies  both  to  the  districts 
which  contain  good  and  bad  cottages.  Sometimes 
the  discomfort  of  foul  and  rickety  dwellings  is 
augmented  by  the  consideration  that  it  requires 
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a  struggle  to  get  any  house  at  all ;  wliilst,  when  i 
better  and  more  substantiiJ,  nay,  even  sometimes 
highly  ornamental  cottages  are  erected,  they  ai-e 
only  erected  occasionally,  in  small  mmibers,  and 
in  prominent  localities,  for  show  rather  than  for 
utility.  There  is  not  in  many  cases,  either  on 
the  farms  or  in  the  immediat  ■  neighbom-hood, 
anything  like  sufEcient  accommodation  for  the 
people  who  must  necessarily  be  employed,  and 
who  must,  therefore,  seek  it  at  a  distance  from  ; 
their  work.  "Wiiat  the  precise  proportion  of  cot- 
tages is  which  should  be  provided  in  connection 
with  a  well-conditioned  system  of  agriculture, 
has  not  been  positively  fixed,  but,  considering 
ploughmen,  fai-m  laboiu'ers,  and  a  convenient 
number  of  smiths  and  carpenters,  it  has  been 
calculated  by  Mr.  Hope  and  Mi-.  Sldi'ving,  two 
large  farmers  in  East  Lothian,  and  very  com- 
petent judges,  that  there  should  not  be  less 
than  two  good  cottages  in  connection  with  every 
plough  employed  upon  the  land.  It  will  be  found 
that  in  very  many  districts  nothing  like  this 
proportion  has  been  provided ;  nay,  it  has  some- 
times been  remai'ked  that,  in  the  course  of 
modern  alterations — improperly  called  improve- 
ments— where  one  cottage  has  been  erected  two 
have  been  destroyed.  The  result  of  a  careful 
examination,  therefore,  will  often  be  found  to 
pi-ove  that  our  rural  cottage  system  is,  at  least, 
as  defective  in  quantity  as  it  is  in  quality ;  whilst, 
in  some  districts,  as  we  shall  afterwards  have 
occasion  to  show,  there  are  few  or  no  cottages 
.at  all. 

Here,  then,  is  another  great  source  of  evil  and 
discomfort;  and  it  is  an  important  question  to 
what  cause  or  causes  we  are  to  trace  a  state  of 
things  so  disadvantageous  to  landloi-d,  tenant, 
farm  labourei',  and  the  general  community.  The 
causes  are,  no  doubt,  various.  The  present 
system  of  improved  farming  has  grown  up  almost 
insensibly,  and  in  the  transition  the  interests  of 
the  ploughmen  and  labourers  have,  unfortunately, 
not  occupied  a  very  prominent  place.  The  farmer 
has  natiu-allytaken  care,  in  most  instances,  to  seciu'e 
a  very  good  house  for  himself.  We  cannot  blame 
him  for  this.  Stables  and  cow-houses  have  also 
been  built  with  due  regard  to  sanitary  arrange- 
ments. The  disease  and  death  of  cattle  is  a 
serious  and  costly  affah-,  and  must,  if  possible,  be 
prevented.  To  secm-e  these  objects,  a  considerable 
outlay  is  indispensable,  and  some  of  our  landlords 
have  no  superfluous  funds  to  spare.  The  dis- 
comfort, and  even  death,  of  the  working  man  have, 
rather  unfortunately,  no  pecuniary  aspect;  and 
.although  our  landlords  and  f  ai-mers  are  as  humane 
as  other  people,  it  is  pretty  certain  that  if  men 
had  to  be  bought,  or  if  every  disease  resulting 
from  an  unwholesome  cottage  could  be  made,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  cattle,  to  assume  the  form  of  a 
pecuniary  demand,  a  much  deeper  interest  would 
immediately  be  felt  in  the  sanitary  and  social 
aiTangements  connected  with  the  cottages  of 
rural  labourers.  In  the  absence  of  this  element, 
the  matter  has  genei-ally  been  postponed,  slightly 
considered,  and  often  totally  neglected.  Besides, 
there  was,  at  one  time,  a  great  delusion  abroad 
in  connection  with  the  lai'ge  and  improved  farm 
.system.  It  was  supposed  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  gi'owth  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  other- 
■wise,  comparatively  few  habom'ers  would  soon  be 
required,  and  therefore  that  very  few  cottages 
would  be  necessary.  Like  the  analogous  ide.a 
which  prevailed  in  connection  ivith  the  progress 
of  railways — viz.,  that  horses  woidd  soon  be  totally 
superseded,  and  got  for  half  notliing,  so  it  was 
supposed  to  be  unnecessary  to  build  many 
cottages,  as  there  woiUd  soon  be  very  few 
labourei's  to  occupy  them.  Both  these  ideas  have 
been  found  to  be  pui'ely  fallacious,  and  many  are 
now  ready  to  maintain,  and  with  great  force,  that 
the  liighest  farming  requu'es  the  employment  of 
the  greatest  number  of  hands. 

Ottfer  causes  have  undoubtedly  had  a  much 
gi'eater  influence,  however,  in  restricting  the 
number  of  cottages.  The  non-residence  of  land- 
lords, whose  .agents  or  factors  often  give  the 
farms  to  the  men  who  offer  most  rent,  and  seek 
least  outlay  in  cottages,  or  in  anything  else,  is  one 
gi'eat  cause.  The  expensive  plans  of  cottages 
devised  by  architects,  who  are  paid  a  per-centage 
on  the  amount  spent  (lite  the  lawyers,  who  are 
sometimes  paid  by  the  page),  and  who  ai-e  tlms 
induced  to  frame  expensive  designs,  is  another 
cause.  Landlords  who  bmld  a  few  cottages  in 
this  way,  get  frightened  at  the  cost,  and  abandon 
the  task.  The  law  of  entail,  which  makes  a  land- 
lord a  mere  life-renter,  whose  interest  it  is,  as  he 


thinks,  to  get  as  much  out  of  the  estate,  and  to 
spend  as  little  as  possible,  has,  imdoubtedly,  been 
very  prejudicial.  The  rage  for  game  preserving, 
which  has  made  some  of  the  landlords  dream  that 
a  dog  and  a  gim  ai'e  found  concealed  in  every 
cottage,  has  tended  to  diminish  the  numbers  of 
them,  and  even  to  lead  to  their  wholesale  extir- 
pation. Previous  to  the  Union  ChargeabQity 
Act,  it  was  proved  also  that  the  poor  law  operated 
in  precisely  the  same  way,  by  inducing  the  land- 
lords to  refuse  to  erect,  and  to  puU  down,  cottages, 
lest  their  inmates  should  become  ultimately  bur- 
dens upon  the  parish.  The  old  chiefs  reckoned 
themselves  rich  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
their  hardy  retainers,  upon  whom  they  looked 
with  pride ;  but  by  the  contradictory  and  pernicious 
operation  of  some  of  oiu-  laws,  the  wish  to  be 
"  alone  in  the  earth "  is  mightily  strengthened,  ' 
and  the  social  state  of  the  country  most  seri-  i 
ously  injured. 

Wliat  is  the  practical  effect  of  this  great  restric-  | 
tion  in  the  number  of  cottages  to  which  we  have 
referred  ?  Not  only  the  fearful  over-crowding  so 
often  spoken  of,  resiUting  in  immorality,  disease, 
and  death,  but  a  crowd  of  other  evUs  not  yet 
fully  developed.  So  long  »s  farming  goes  on, 
labom-  and  laboiu-ers  must  be  had.  For  a  time 
the  labom'er  may  walk  long  distances  in  the 
morning  and  evening,  although  it  is  a  most  cruel 
addition  to  his  toU.  We  have  known  them  walk 
six  miles  each  way,  or  twelve  miles  daOy,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  then-  hard  work.  By  investigation,  we 
find  that  to  travel  twelve  miles  a  day  is  itself  the 
whole  work  of  some  omnibus  horses — and  why 
should  men  be  so  oppressed  ?  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  state  of  things  cannot  continue,  and  the 
"  gang  system,"  which  is  spreading  like  a  moral 
pestilence  in  some  parts  of  England,  seems  one 
of  the  offshoots  of  this  deficiency  of  cottages.  A 
man  hires  a  large  number  of  workers,  and  marches 
them  from  farm  to  farm  to  do  farm-work,  like  a 
squad  of  sti-oUing  players.  They  work  during  the 
day,  and  dispose  of  themselves  as  they  best  may 
during  the  night,  without  mucli  regard  to  com- 
fort or  decorum.  Let  this  system  only  spread  a 
little  further,  and  rural  society  will  be  dissolved. 
Unless  proprietors,  who  are  fighting  against 
nature  in  restricting  the  number  of  cottages,  are 
lost  to  all  forethought  of  consequences,  they 
wUl  see  what  a  tremendous  reti-ibution  they  are 
laying  up  in  store  for  themselves.  The  system  in 
question  bears  a  perpetual  resemblance  to  the 
harvest-barns  of  Caithness,  which  occur  only  once 
a  year,  and  from  the  same  cause — the  want  of 
other  accommodation.  The  whole  of  the  reapers  are 
indiscriminately  turnei*  into  these  barns  at  night, 
and  a  friend  of  mine  who  visited  one  of  these 
night  encampments,  s.i,ys  that  a  more  perfect 
chaos  of  brutality,  blasphemy,  and  obscenity,  it 
is  not  possible  to  imagine.  It  will  be  well  if  the 
attention  of  our  men  of  influence  is  turned  to 
this  matter  in  time.  We  .are  happy  to  s.ay  that 
there  are  indications  of  decided  improvement, 
and  that  on  very  many  farms  the  arrangements 
are  of  the  most  admirable  kind.  Elihu  Burritt, 
in  his  "Walk  from  London  to  Jolxn  O'Groat's," 
lately  published,  tells  us  that  he  visited  the 
farm  of  Mr.  S.amuel  Jonas,  situated  chiefly  in 
Essex,  and  containing  about  3.000  acres — the 
annu.ol  expenditure  lieing  about  iilO.OOO.  What 
he  saw  there  niay  now  be  seen  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  the  great  matter  is  to 
get  it  made  imiversal. 

He  says : — "  There  was  one  feature  in  this 
great  farm-home  which  I  regarded  with  mvtoh 
satisfaction.  It  was  the  housing  of  the  labom-ers 
employed  on  the  estate.  This  is  done  in  blocks 
of  well-built,  weU-ventOated,  and  very  comfort- 
.able  cottages,  all  within  a  stone's-thi-ow  of  the 
noble  old  mansion  occupied  by  Mr.  Jonas.  Thus 
no  long  and  weai-y  miles  after  the  fatigue  of  the 
day,  or  before  its  labour  begins,  have  to  be 
walked  over  by  his  men  in  the  cold  and  dark, 
as  in  many  cases  in  which  the  agricultural 
labom-er  is  obliged  to  ti-udge  on  foot  from  a 
distant  village  to  liis  work,  making  a  hard  and 
sunless  jom'ney  at  both  ends  of  the  day." — Page 
182. 

There  is  one  other  defect  in  om-  cottage  ar- 
rangements which  we  shall  do  little  more  than 
name,  viz. : — 

In  many  instances  cottages  are  not  regarded 
as  part  of  the  regular  appurtenances  of  a  farm. 
Eent  is  charged  for  them,  as  if  they  had  no 
necessai'y  connection  with  the  farm;  and  it  is 
alleged  as  a  reason  why  more  or  better  cot- 
tages ai'e  not  built,  that  they  do  not  pay.     To 


our  mind  this  is  all  a  delusion,  and  proceeds  upon 
a  false  principle.  We  never  ask  the  farmer  to 
pay  a  separate  rent  for  his  house.  We  never 
calculate  a  separate  rent  for  the  houses  necessary 
for  the  cattle  and  horses  reqxm-ed  upon  the  farm. 
Om'  calcination  is  that  the  one  I'ent  piiid  for  the 
land  covers  all,  and  the  same  principle  should  be 
apjiliod  to  the  cottages  of  such  labourers  as  are 
necessary  in  the  cultivation  of  it.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  in  an  admuable  speech  some  time  ago,  set 
forth  this  view  very  forcibly :  and  it  is,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  sound  one — the  only  one  likely 
to  secure  an  effectual  remedy  for  the  existing 
evUs. 


'O  O^^B  ( 
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THE  NIELLO  PEOCESS. 

FBOM  THE  ITALIAN   OF  BENVENIITO   CELL 

Take  one  oimce  of  pure  granulated  silver,  two  o^^^  of 
pure  copper,  aud  three  ounces  of  refined  lead  ;  pre  the 
silver  and  copper  into  a  largo  crucible,  and  place  it  on  a 
clear  fire,  and  raise  the  heat  witli  the  bellows.  When 
the  metals  are  melted  and  mixed  by  stirring  with  a  stick 
of  charcoal,  add  the  lead  ;  then  quietly  withdraw  the 
crucible  from  the  fire,  and  stir  the  inetals  together  nutil 
tlicy  be  thoroughly  mixed  ;  then  take  a  stone  bottle  of 
sulHcient  capacity,  with  a  neck  as  large  as  a  fore-finger, 
and  half  fill  it  with  sulphur,  into  which  pour  the  melted 
metals  ;  then  stop  the  bottle  with  a  piece  of  moist  clay, 
holding  the  bbttle  in  the  hand,  covered  with  a  wet  cloth. 
While  tile  mixture  is  cooling  it  must  be  continually 
sh.aken ;  and  when  cold,  the  mixture  is  removed  by 
breaking  the  bottle.  It  is  now  of  a  black  colour,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  admixture  of  the  sulphur.  This  is  the 
viello,  which  will  Ije  found  in  the  shape  of  small  grains. 
This  is  again  put  into  a  crucible  over  a  gentle  charcotil 
fire,  and,  when  melted,  poured  into  a  stone  bottle,  and 
shaken  until  cold.  This  operation  is  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  and  the  bottle  into  whicli  it  is  poured  broken 
each  time.  Only  the  finest  and  equal  grains  are  selected. 
Take  the  plate  which  is  to  be  engraved,  aud,  .is  the  beauty 
of  the  niello  depends  upon  its  being  uniform  and  free 
from  blister.!;,  it  is  necessary  to  boil  the  plate  in  water 
containing  wood  ashes,  or  pearl  ashes,  or  soda,  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  and  leave  it  for  another  quarter  in 
tlie  ley  ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  tray  filled  with  clean  cold 
water,  and  rubbed  all  over  with  a  stiff  brush  until  .all 
dut  is  removed.  It  is  then  fixed  upon  an  iron  tool, 
something  like  a  giidiron,  of  a  size  sufficient  to  hold 
the  plate.  The  iron  must  be  neitlier  too  thin  nor  too 
thick,  so  that  it  and  the  plate  may  be  uniformly  heated 
when  the  process  of  making  the  niello  is  going  on  ;  for 
if  either  the  iron  or  the  plate  be  unequally  heated,  the 
result  of  the  operation  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

The  niello  is  broken  upon  an  .•mvil  or  a  stone  slab 
into  grains  the  size  of  millet  seed,  neither  larger  nor 
sm,iller,  and  put  into  a  glazed  pot,  and  well  washed  in 
cold  water,  to  remove  dust  or  other  imparities,  which, 
if  present,  would  injure  the  work  ;  then  take  a  brass  or 
copper  spatula  and  spread  the  niello  over  the  engraving 
to  the  thickness  of  a  knife-bl.ade,  and  sprinkle  over  it  a 
little  borax  finely  powdered,  but  not  too  much.  Have 
a  charcoal  fire  readj-,  then  bring  the  plate  gradually 
over  it,  iind  hold  it  there  until  the  niello  begins  to  melt ; 
for  if  too  strong  a  heat  be  applied  at  first,  the  work  will 
become  red,  lose  its  good  qualities,  and  turn  soft,  so 
that  the  niello,  which  consists  mostly  of  lead,  would 
destroy  the  engraving,  whether  on  gold  or  silver,  aud 
the  operator  would  lose  his  labour  if  he  did  not  seize  on 
the  right  moment. 

Vi'hile  the  plate  is  over  the  fire,  have  an  iron  wire, 
thinned  at  the  end,  and  heat  it  in  the  fire,  and  as  soon 
as  the  niello  on  the  plate  begins  to  melt,  pass  the  iron 
wire  over  the  engraving ;  then,  as  both  are  warm,  the 
niello  will  become  like  melted  wax,  and  thus  imife  and 
.spread  over  the  plate  with  facility. 

When  the  plate  has  cooled,  take  a  fine  file  and  remove 
some  of  the  niello,  not  so  as  to  expose  the  metal  plate, 
but  only  sutfioient  to  discover  the  engraving.  The 
plate  is  then  put  over  the  cinders  of  the  fire,  and  when 
it  has  become  so  warm  that  the  hand  cannot  endure  the 
heat,  take  a  steel  bmnisher  aud  a  little  oil,  then 
burnish  as  much  as  may  be  required.  The  object  of 
this  burnishing  is  to  fill  up  any  holes  or  inequalities  in 
the  work.  By  practice  .and  patience  all  defects  may  be 
repaired  ;  but  to  complete  the  work,  a  skilful  workni.au 
will  take  up  the  scraper  and  finish  by  e-xposing  the 
engraving— that  is  to  say,  the  white  portion  of  the 
plate,  where  the  metal  is  exposed — then  polish  it  with 
charcoal-dust  and  tripoli,  immersing  the  plate  in  w.ater  at 
intervals,  until  the  work  becomes  smooth  and  brilliant. 


Lord  St.  Leonards'  Arbitration  Bill. — An  ad- 
journed meeting  of  trades'  delegates,  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Ar)jitr.ation  Bill  introduced  into  Parliament 
by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  has  been  held.  After  a  long  dis- 
cussion, in  which  a  general  desire  was  expressed  that 
further  explanations  should  be  obtained  from  Lord  St. 
Leon.ards  before  the  trades  could  eome  to  a  decision  on 
so  important  a  subject,  it  was  ultimately  resolved  that 
a  deputation  should  wait  upon  liis  lordship,  and  report 
the  result  to  an  adjom-ned  meeting  on  Thursday,  the  8th 
of  March. 
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Men  who  have  Risen  from  the 
Ranks. 

v.— HENET  KIEKE  WHITE. 
We  pass  from  potters  to  poets — albeit  great 
potters  like  Palissy  are  poets  in  tlieir  way — be- 
cause the  life  of  a  poet  and  scholar,  who  made 
his  way  from  a  very  low  estate  to  a  position  of 
distinction,  if  not  of  eminence,  is  a  matter  of  in- 
struction, both  in  the  way  of  example  and,  in 
Kirte  ■V\'i^ito's  case,  of  painful  -yarning  also. 

Heni-y  Kii-ke  "SVliite  was  born  at  Nottingham,  on 
the  21st  of  August,  1785.  He  was  the  sou  of  a 
butcher.  Young  Henry  White  was  intended  for 
his  father's  business.  In  his  leisure  hours  and 
one  day  every  week,  he  carried  a  butcher's  basket 
about  the  town.  He,  no  doubt,  owed  to  his 
moliiei:,  who  was  a  woman  of  some  education, 
anowho  opened  a  school  in  Nottingham,  his 
initiation  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  At  seven 
years  of  ago,  he  commenced  prose  composition ; 
at  thirteen,  he  wrote  a  poem.  This  precocity  was 
a  bad  sign,  as  far  as  his  health  was  concerned ; 
but  in  those  days  the  laws  of  Natiu-e  were  little 
understood.  At  the  age  of  foui'teen,  he  was 
placed  at  a  stocking-loom — indeed,  put  appren- 
tice to  a  stocking-weaver.  But  his  thirst  for 
knowledge  rendered  this  trade  distasteful  to  him 
as  the  bu&iess  of  his  life.  There  were  no  People's 
Colleges  then  in  Nottingham,  as  now,  nor  Work- 
ing Men's  College,  such  as  happily  exists  in 
London,  or  young  "Wliite  might  have  followed  his 
trade,  acquired  knowledge,  distinction,  and  a 
degree,  and  possibly  preserved  his  health.  His 
mother  found  means  to  place  her  son  in  the  ofEce 
of  Messrs.  Coldham  and  EuSeld,  the  then  town- 
clerks  of  Nottingham.  By  this  time  young 
Henry  had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  with 
very  little  instruction,  and  had  begun  the  study  of 
Greek.  To  these  languages  he  afterwards  added 
Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese ;  chemistry, 
astronomy,  and  electricity  also  engaged  his  atten- 
tion; drawing  was  another  of  his  piu'suifcs,  and 
he  played  very  pleasantly  by  ear  on  the  piano- 
forte. He  showed  a  capacity  for  practical  me- 
chanics. At  the  same  time,  he  occupied  himself 
in  the  study  of  law  with  siTch  industi-y  that  it 
was  deemed  woncierful — so  busied  were  his  days 
with  it — that  he  coulc'.  find  time  for  anything  else. 
This  was  enough  to  kill  any  yomig  man,  and  it 
killed  Henry  Kirke  White  eventually. 

Pi.  student  whose  mmd  is  subjected  to  early 
discipline,  will  make  immense  progress  without 
harm — a  progi-ess  that  would  riudermine  the 
health  of  any  one  who  attempted  the  same  cii-cle 
of  learning  in  a  desultory  way  :  but  the  a.pplioa- 
tion  of  the  nights  to  learning,  when  the  days 
are  devoted  to  exhausting  office  duties,  always 
tells  on  the  physical  constitution;  and  the  pro- 
bability is  that  young.  White  had  no  sufficiently 
nutritious  diet  adapted  to  sustain  such  immense 
and  protracted  physical  exertion  and  waste  of 
nervous  power.  Sir  William  Pollet,  with  scarcely 
less  avidity  for  learning  than  White  displayed, 
coujoled  with  disregard  of  the  proper  physical 
conditions  of  close  study — namely,  by  sitting  in 
damp  chambers — iindermined  his  constitution,  and 
broke  down  in  the  dawn  of  his  great  fame,  and  all 
his  fine  powers  perished  prematurely.  Charles 
Buller,  whose  recreation,  Maoaulay  tells  us,  was 
reading  works  on  the  statistics  of  Cliina,  or  the 
political  economy  of  Siam,  or  similar  brain-drying- 
treatises,  died  when  his  fine  Parliamentary  genius 
had  di'awn  the  highest  attention  to  him. 

In  his  fifteenth  year,  Kirke  Wliite  was  seeking 
tjistinction  as  a  speaker  in  a  literary  society  in 
Nottingham — his  other  pursuits  not  satisfying 
his  voracity  of  acquisition ;  and  to  this  oratorical 
consumption  of  his  time,  wholesome  in  itself  in 
moderation,  he  added  the  occupation  of  corre- 
spondent to  various  periodical  publications.  The 
Monthly  Preceptor,  the  Monthly  Maga,;ine,  the 
Monthly  Visitor,  the  Monthly  Mirror,  received 
contributions  from  Iris  pen — we  ought,  in  truth, 
to  say  contributions  of  parts  of  his  life,  which 
he  was  giving  away  with  a  lavish  hand.  He 
was  scarcely  seventeen  years  old  when  Mr.  Capel 
Lofft  appeared  upon  the  stage,  and  induced 
him  to  prepare  a  volume  of  poems  for  the 
press,  which,  amid  other  studies,  he  wrote.  The 
volume  was  severely  treated  by  the  reviewers. 
How  was  it  possible  that  such  an  intellectual 
slave  could  produce  anything  fresh  or  original  ? 
He  worked  like  a  locomotive  that  ran  incessantly 
and  never  stoi3j)ed  to  take  water.  His  poetry  must 
have  been  the  attenuated  vapour  of  the  brain. 


Before  this  volume  was  published,  young  White 
considered  himself,  or  was  considered  by  others, 
to  have  a  tendency  to  infidelity.  It  is  quite 
clear,  however,  that  a  great  change  was  wi'ought 
in  Wliite's  opinions  and  his  whole  intellectual 
being,  by  his  conversion  from  indifference  to 
religion,  to  a  deep  and  lasting  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  Cliristianity.  The  jjassionate  strength 
of  his  religious  feelings  is  no  mean  proof  that  he 
had  strong  natural  powers ;  and  had  his  life 
happily  been  spared,  and  he  had  ever  enjoyed 
repose  and  health,  he  woidd  have  made  no  mean 
mark  in  the  literatiu'e  of  his  country.  Disease 
gave,  as  it  always  does,  a  morbid  tinge  to  many 
of  Jiis  poems;  but  liis  felicity  of  versification, 
and  a  certain  earnestness  of  feeling  and  force  of 
diction,  were  remarkable.  His  weU-knowu  "  Star 
of  Bethlehem "  is  an  example  of  the  sweetness, 
fervoiU',  and  grace  ^vith  which  he  would  have 
enriched  the  lyrics  of  religion. 

The  publication  of  AVluto's  volume  of  poems 
procui'ed  him  the  notice  and  friendship  of  Southoy, 
to  whom  he  was  principally  indebted  for  the  in- 
terest felt  about  him.  The  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shii-e,  to  whom  his  volume  wab  dedicated,  was 
exjieeted,  after  the  custom  of  dedicators  of  the 
period,  to  do  something  for  the  young  poet,  but 
did  not.  Friends,  however,  came  to  his  aid,  and 
by  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Simeon,  of  King's  Col- 
lege, a  sizarship  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  was 
procured  for  him,  and  he  commenced  his  educa- 
tion for  the  church.  His  legal  employers,  who 
pi-obably  had  no  great  confidence  in  making  a 
steady  lawyer  of  a  young  poet,  kindly  consented 
to  the  arrangement.  A  scholarship  becoming- 
vacant,  he  was  advised  to  compete  for  it.  His 
health  was  then  sinking.  He  had  the  sense  to 
decline  examination  on  account  of  his  faUing 
strength;  but  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  change 
his  resolution.  He  won  the  scholarship.  He  was 
pronounced  the  first  man  of  his  year.  But  Death 
put  his  inexorable  mark  upon  him,  regaa-dless  of 
his  college  distinction.  Instead  of  seeking  rest, 
he  came  up  to  London,  and  added  its  excitement 
to  his  disease.  The  next  year  he  was  again 
pronounced  fii-st  at  the  Cambridge  examination. 
The  college  now  oSeredhim  a  private  tutorship 
in  mathematics  during-  the  long  vacation — as 
though  mathematics  were  a  cui-e  for  consumption. 
In  these  wiser  days,  such  a  student  would  be  dis- 
patched to  a  sunny  clime,  to  pass  his  vacation 
in  rest  and  recreation.  He  paid  another  perilous 
visit  to  London,  and  returned  to  Cambridge  to 
die.  &e  perished  on  the  19th  of  October,  1806, 
in  his  twenty-second  year.  Such  a  death  would 
now  be  regarded  as  an  intellectual  suicide.  The 
laws  of  ijhysical  health  have  to  bo  observed,  as 
well  as  moral  and  religious  laws.  Ignorance  of 
physical  law  was  no  demerit  in  White^  for  it  was 
the  defect  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  He, 
however,  knew  very  well  how  his  end  came. 
"Were  I,"  said  he,  "to  paint  Fame  croivning  an 
undergr.^duate,  I  would  put  a  death's  head  under 
Ms  mask." 

Southey  generously  stood  the  friend  of  his 
memory,  as  he  had  of  his  life,  and  edited  his 
"Eemains,"  and  gave  him  honourable  repute, 
though  praise  could  not  soothe  the  "duU,  cold  ear 
of  death."  A  young  American  gentleman,  Mr. 
Francis  Boot,  of  Boston,  erected  a  medallion,  by 
Chantrey,  to  the  poet's  memory,  in  All  Saints' 
Chiu-eh,  Cambridge.  But  the  noblest  and  most 
enduring  of  all  tributes  to  his  memory  came  from 
Lord  Byron,  who  probably  had  sympathy  for  him, 
because  he  was,  in  a  sense,  his  neighboiu-,  being 
born,  as  it  were,  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  New- 
stead  Abbey.  Wliite's  early  volume  of  poetry  was 
abused  by  the  critics,  like  Byron's  "Hours  of 
Idleness,"  and  certainly  had  as  much  poetic  talent 
as  the  noble  lord's  fii-st  efforts  in  verse.  Byron 
considered  that,  like  himself,  Wliite  would  have 
vindicated  his  genius  had  he  lived.  Ku-ke  White 
had  undoubted  force  of  character,  to  have  raised 
himself  by  sheer  industry  and  study  from  the 
butcher's  basket  to  University  distinction;  and 
Byi-on,  though  differing  from  him  in  opinion,  wrote 
in  his  "  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Keviewers " 
this  striking  and  generous  estimate  of  Henry 
Kirke  White's  career : — 

"  Unhappy  Wliite !  while  life  was  in  its  spring. 
And  thy  young  mu.<;e  just  waved  her  joyous  wing, 
The  spoiler  swept  that  soaring  lyre  away, 
Wliich  else  had  sounded  an  immortal  lay. 
Oil !  what  a  noble  heart  was  here  iinrloiie. 
When  Science'  self  destroy'd  her  f;ivourite  son  ! 
Yes,  slie  too  iniu-li  indiilgi'd  (liy  foud  pursitit, 
She  sow'd  the  seeds,  hut  death  has  roap'd  the  fruit. 


'Twas  thine  own  genius  gave  the  final  blow. 
And  help'd  to  plant  the  wound  that  laid  thee  low : 
So  the  struclc  eagle,  stretch'd  upon  the  plain. 
No  more  through  rolling  clonds  to  soar  again, 
View'd  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 
And  wing'd  the  shaft  that  quiver'd  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impell'd  the  steel ; 
Wliile  the  same  plumage  tliat  had  warni'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life-drop  of  his  bleeding  breast." 
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THE  WAY   STEEL    IS   MADE    IN  JEESEY 

CITY.  .f 

Among  our  readers  those  who  live  in  this  city  know 
very  well  that  Jersey  City  is  a  suburb  of  New  York, 
lying  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hudson,  or  North  River, 
whicii  bounds  this  city  on  the  west.  Among  the  nume- 
rous manufactories  of  Jersey  City  are  the  steel  works  of 
James  E.  Thompson  and  Co.  They  are  situated  in 
Warren  Street,  and  contain  thirty-two  furnaces  for 
melting  steel,  with  a  jiowerfiil  steam-engine,  tilt-ham- 
mers, rolls,  shears,  and  aU  the  necessary  appliances  for 
bringing  the  metal  into  the  proper  forin  for  market.  At 
tliese  works  thg  steel  is  cemented  and  melted  at  the 
same  heat,  the  whole  operation  occupying  only  two  and 
a  half  hours.  Plumbago  ciiicibles,  made  by  one  of  the 
owners  of  the  works  (Dr.  Gautier),  are  filled  with  a 
mixture  of  wrought  iron,  steel,  and  charcoal,  covered 
with  a  loose  lid,  and  set  in  furnaces,  where  they  are 
subject  to  an  intense  heat  till  the  hon  is  converted  into 
steel,  and  the  steel  is  melted,  when  the  metal  is  run 
into  ingots  in  cast-iron  moulds.  Each  crucible  or  pot 
holds  about  60  lb.  of  metal.  It  is  filled  with  puuch- 
ings  of  boiler-plate  and  other  kinds  of  scrap,  with  five  to 
fifteen  per  cent,  of  steel,  and  a  small  quantity  of  pul- 
verised charcoal,  the  proportion  of  steel  and  charcoal 
varying  with  the  quantity  of  metal  which  it  is  desired 
to  produce.  The  furnace  looks  like  a  simple  cubical 
excavation  dug  in  the  ground,  its  dimensions  being 
about  2  5  ft.  in  all  directions.  It  is,  however,  a  care- 
fully built  structure,  with  a  grate  and  air  passage  at 
the  bottom,  with  sides  of  fire-brick,  and  with  a  flue 
to  lead  off  the  smoke.  The  funiaces  are  ranged  in  two 
rows,  one  on  each  side  of  the  steam-boiler,  and  the  flues 
lead  under  the  boiler,  so  that  the  steam  is  made  by 
waste  heat  from  the  furnaces.  Each  crucible  holds  four 
pots,  and  for  melting  the  steel  these  are  buried  com- 
pletely in  anthracite  coal.  The  grate  is  first  covered 
with  coal  to  the  depth  of  about  8  in.,  the  pots  are 
then  set  in,  a  wheelbarrow-load  of  coal  is  shovelled  into 
the  furnace,  so  as  to  surround  and  cover  the  pots,  the 
top  of  the  furnace  is  clo.sed  with  a  slab  of  fire-brick,  and 
a  powerful  blast  of  air  is  driven  through  the  fuel  for  two 
and  a  half  hours,  when  the  u-on  is  found  to  be  converted 
into  steel,  the  metal  is  melted,  and  the  whole  mass  is 
mingled  homogeneously  together.  The  furnace  is  now 
uncovered,  and  a  workman,  having  his  hands  and  leg.^ 
protected  from  the  heat  oy  bandages  of  wet  canvas, 
seizes  a  pot  with  a  long  pair  of  tongs  fitted  to  grasp  it, 
and  lifting  it  out,  carries  it  back  a  few  steps  to  the 
mould.  Here  another  workman  grasps  the  pot  .side- 
ways with  a  pair  of  difl'erently-shaped  tongs,  and  pours 
its  glowing  contents  into  the  mould.  The  moulds  are 
set  on  end,  and  the  ingots  are  some  i  in.  in  width,  by 
2i  in.  in  thickness,  and  15  in.  in  length,  though  the 
form  varies  somewhat  with  that  of  the  finished  bar  or 
rod  for  which  they  are  designed.  After  the  ingots  are 
cast  they  are  allowed  to  coo!,  and  then,  for  hammering 
and  rolling,  they  are  re-heated  in  a  reverberatory  fur- 
nace. This  cooling  and  heating  is  foniid  necessary 
to  give  the  best  internal  structure  to  the  steel.  It 
seems,  at  first,  a  contradiction  that  heat  should  take 
carbon  out  of  u-on  and  combine  it  with  oxygen,  and 
then  that  heat  should  take  carbon  from  oxygen  and 
restore  it  to  the  iron.  To  make  wrought  iron  from  cast 
irou  the  metal  is  melted  and  exposed  to  a  current  of 
air,  when  the  carbon  leaves  the  iron  and  combines  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  ;  then,  to  return  carbon 
to  wrought  iron,  so  as  to  convert  it  to  steel,  the  metal  is 
packed  in  a  pot  with  charcoal  and  heated.  Tiiough  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  writer  on  the  subject  takes  this 
view,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  doubt  that  in  making 
steel  the  carbon  combines  with  oxygen  before  it  combines 
with  the  iron.  It  is  a  maxim  that  solids  exert  no 
chemical  action  upon  each  other :  eithsr  the  iron  or  the 
carbon  must  be  in  either  the  liquid  or  the  gaseous  state 
before  they  can  enter  into  the  combination.  Though 
the  metal  in  these  pots  is  melted,  the  fusion  must  take 
jilace  alter  the  iron  is  converted  into  steel.  If  free 
carbon  can  be  either  fused  or  volatilised  it  must  be  at  a 
temperature  higher  than  that  of  these  steel  pots,  while 
it  would  combine  with  the  oxysen  present  in  the  inter- 
stices so  soon  as  the  temperature  had  risen  to  that  of  ; 
red  heat.  This  combination  would  produce  either  car-  ■ 
bonio  oxide  or  carbonic  acid,  depending  upon  the  pro-  i 
portion  of  air  and  charcoal  in  the  pot — in  the  actual 
conditions,  probably  nearly  always  carbouic  oxide.  This 
would  instantly  take  the  gaseous  form,  and  would  be 
diffused  through  aU  portions  of  the  vessel,  coming  in 
contact  with  all  parts  of  the  metal  surface.  We  can 
conceive  of  no  way  in  which  iron,  in  ftese  circum- 
stances, can  obtain  the  carbon  to  change  it  into  steel, 
except  by  the  decoinnositioh  of  carbonic  o.xide, — iSci'en- 
tijic  American. 
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*,*  In  our  »uurt  Number  wUl  he  announced  a  Series  of 
MONEY  PRIZES. 

in   connection,    unth    this    Jountialy   to    he  comvctcd  for    fcy 
WorTcing  Men. 


JVorkmens  Homes  dependent 
on  JVorknien' s  Trains. 

It  is  education  to  live  iu  a  good  lionse.  A 
man  may  be  bad  iu  a  good  liouse  ;  but  lie 
who  is  bad  in  a  good  house  will  be  Tvoise  in 
a  bad  one.  A  lew  rooms  and  a  generally 
dismal  abode  affect  the  manners  and  the 
mind.  How  can  a  family  be  good-tempered 
that  is  always  falling  over  one  another  ?  Sir 
John  M'Neil  said,  wisely,  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Social  Science  Association,  at  Edin- 
burgh, that  houses  containing  three  rooms 
were  ho\i.ses  of  an  "  immoral  construction." 
This  was  the  fii'st  time  the  right  phrase  had 
been  used.  It  was  philosophy  in  an  epithet. 
No  one  had  before  marked  by  an  expressive 
term  how  much  modes  of  living  have  to  do 
with  morals.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
there  are  an  enormous  number  of  houses,  so 
small  and  so  crowded,  that  young  and  old  of 
both  sexes  h.ave  to  live  and  sleep  in  the  same 
room.  There  cannot  be  health  under  such 
circumstances.  But  this  is  not  the  worst 
evil — there  can  be  no  delicacy,  no  refinement, 
no  pui-ity  of  feeling  under  tliis  state  of  things. 
Decency  of  thought  and  act  is  impossible. 
The  very  instinct  of  decency  is  destroyed. 
Nor  does  the  calamity  of  manners  end  here. 
Ii'ritability  is  produced,  not  only  by  bad  air, 
which  afibcts  the  nerves,  but  by  ceaseless  con- 
tact of  persons  and  tongues,  which  engenders 
ill-will,  hatred,  quarrels  ^^-ithout  end,  offences 
which  are  never  forgotten  and  never  forgiven. 
Domestic  estrangements  gi'ow  up  amongst 
those  most  nearly  allied  by  blood,  and  who 
should  be  attached  by  unchanging  affection. 
People  who  seldom  meet  seldom  quarrel. 
The  glad  feeliugs  of  .sympathy  and  society  are 
not  exhausted  in  a  short  time.  The  middle 
and  ui;)per  classes,  who  are  enabled  to  live  in 
large  houses,  enjoy  far  more  family  affection 
than  the  poor ;  not  because  they  have  more 
loving  natures  than  the  poorer  classes,  but 
because  they  Jiave  separate  rooms  in  which 
they  can  live  alone  so  long  as  they  prefer 
it,  and  can  come  down  to  tlie  breakfast^ioom 
or  dining-room,  or  jiarlour,  when  refi'eshment 
or  recreation  ds  required,  and  retii-e  when  it 
suits  their  taste  or  humour.  But  in  small 
houses,  where  all  the  members  of  a  family  are 
daily  and  hourly  hustling  each  other  ;  where 
every  playtliing  of  the  children  and  every 
piece  of  property  of  the  adults  is  accessible  to 


all ;  where  dirt,  din,  and  discomfort  con- 
stantly reign  ;  where  escape  is  out  of  the 
question  and  privacy  impossible  ;  where  there 
is  no  place  to  retire  to,  except  into  the 
street — how  can  kind  feelings,  respectful 
manners,  and  tlie  fine  charm  of  deference, 
wliicli  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  true  politeness, 
exist  or  grow  under  such  conditions  of  life  ? 
As  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  gi-eat,  a  wise, 
and  valuable  speech,  delivei'ed  some  four 
j'ears  ago,  at  Liverpool,  seemed  to  admit, 
morality  has  its  material  conditions,  which 
must  precede  those  of  a  higher  kind. 

The  plain,  and  now  well-known  and  widely- 
recognised  necessities  of  house-life,  jwint  to  a 
new  order  of  habitations  and  conditions  of 
living  in  our  towns  and  cities.  An  earnest 
public  writer,  one  of  the  Clinton  family,  a 
cousin  of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  has 
long  endeavoured  to  meet  this  evil  by  the 
institutionof  Associated  Homes.  iMr.  Hawkes 
Smith,  of  Birmingham,  the  father  of  the  emi- 
nent Parliamentary  barrister,  Mr.  Toulmin 
Smith,  was  the  earliest  English  pi-actical  advo- 
cate of  the  great  domestic  change  happily  now 
ine^atable.  Some  additions,  not  yet  suggested 
by  INIr.  Peabody,  might  be  made  to  those 
merciful  erections  which  his  wealth  is  pro- 
viding, which  would  immensely  improve  their 
iises.  Owing  to  cost  of  space,  all  the  rooms 
in  our  model  lodging-houses  are  few  and 
small — we  speak  of  those  appropriated  to  one 
family.  The  great  family  necessity  is  larger 
rooms,  and  more  of  them,  in  the  dwelling- 
houses  of  the  working  class.  This  is  im- 
possible, ■with  prevailing  notions,  in  our 
crowded  towns.  The  institution  of  common 
rooms,  common  refectories,  large  class-rooms 
for  little  ones,  smoking-rooms,  and  new.s-rooms, 
in  connection  with  working-men's  block- 
liouses,  are  quite  beyond  any  benevolent 
millionaire  or  public  company  in  England  to 
institute.  In  any  of  the  existing  blocks  there 
might  be,  on  the  same  acreage,  twice  the 
number  of  floors.  We  might,  by  the  ju- 
dicious use  of  iron,  as  Mr.  W.  Bridges  Adams 
(the  most  fruitful  in  resources  of  all  modern 
civil  engineer.s)  has  shown,  have  houses  ten 
stories  and  twelve  stories  high.  It  would  do 
the  young  people  good  to  run  up  the  stairs, 
and  Mater  and  Pater  familias  could  be  raised 
by  hoists  every  three  minutes.  We  showed, 
in  an  early  number  of  this  journal,  what  lias 
been  done  at  Guise,  near  St.  Qucntin's,  in 
France.  They  do  "  manage  these  things  " — 
as  they  do  some  others  since  Laurence 
Sterne's  days — "  better  in  France."  Tliere 
are  dwellings  for  workmen,  with  five  rooms 
and  a  kitchen,  cupboards,  closets,  and  con- 
veniencies  innumei-able ;  balconies  round  tlie 


houses,  nurseries  a  princess  would  be  glad  to 
rear  her  children  in,  billiards,  newspaper.s, 
doctoi\s,  musicians,  and  education  at  hand. 
There  association  is  studied  as  a  fine-art — 
living  is  reduced  to  a  science.  In  England 
we  give  twenty  fathilies  four  houses  among 
them,  six  square  feet  of  damp  j'ard  for  a  play- 
ground, a  joint  closet,  and  a  party  pump,  a 
beer-shop  at  the  comer  of  the  entry,  a  poor- 
house  and  a  gaol,  just  a.s  incentives  to  ambi- 
tion ;  and  we  call  this  taking  care  of  the 
working  classes.  There  are  districts  in  every 
town  of  which  this  is  no  exaggeration.  But 
M.  Godin,  of  Guise,  who  has  so  wisely,  and 
bountifully,  and  economicaUy,  and  mercifully 
allowed  all  this,  is  a  disciple  of  Fourier.  He 
learned  wisdom  in  that  thoughtful  and 
generous  school.  But  these  are  names  we 
never  mention  in  England.  The  great  thinker 
was  a  doctrinaii-e  ;  and  we  do  not  like  doc- 
trinaiiism  here. 

We  must  get  out  of  it  how  we  can.     We 
shall  get  out  of  it  in  time.     Working  men 
'  will  have  an  opinion  of  their  own  one  day. 
I  Who  knows  but  they  may  be  set  thinking  to 
!  some  purpose  ?     One  publication  or  another 
I  will  effect  a  cliange  in  due  course.     There  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  the  lower  class 
in  habits,  in  retinemenj;,  in  delicacy,  in  educa- 
tion,  in   manners,    or   in   comfort.     If  they 
knew  their  own  power,  and  had  the  sense  to 
act  in  concert,   they  would  soon  amend  all 
this.     At  present,  they  must  look  to  the  rail- 
1  ways  for  help.     Mr.  M'C.  Torrens  has  made  a 
j  serviceable,    much-needed,    and    long-needed 
motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  this  week, 
with  a  view  to  the  provision  of  better  dwell- 
ings for  artisans  and   labourer.s.      Then   we 
have  had  the    short  and  maiden  speech  by 
Thomas    Hughe.s,    M.P., 'in    the    House   of 
Commons,  against  one  of  the  proposed  metro- 
politan railways,  destined  to  cut  fifteen  acres 
off  Hampstead  Heath.     It  is  a  great  thing  to 
preserve  the  commons  we  have  for  the  jieople. 
Instead  of  the  railway  cuttmg  the  Heath  offj 
Mr.   Hughes  cut  the  railway  off.     It  is  the 
right   thing   to    keep    the    railways    off  the 
'  commons ;    but    the   raUw.ays   may  do  good 
'  service  to   the  working  class.      If  the  new 
companies    wi.sh    public     opinion    in    their 
favour,  let  them  at  once  provide  to  run  car- 
riages  at   low   fares — comfortable    carriage.s, 
not  horse-boxes  or  cattle-pens — for  working 
men.     Not,  as  now,  one  can'iage  at  six  o'clock 
in  tlie  morning,  bvit  a  carriage  every  time  a 
train  runs,  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night-.     Houses  are  required  in  the  suburbs, 
I  where  space   is  cheaper,   and    where  roomy, 
I  wholesome    houses  can  be   erected,  and   let 
[  at  a  cheap  rental,  with  a  railway  free  ticket 
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.for  the  occupier.  Houses  of  a  moral  con- 
struction must  be  jnit  up,  and  access  to  them 
must  be  eas^  constant,  cheaji,  and  at  all 
hours.  Rs^flfeys  alone  can  make  this  pos- 
sible— compamfcs  can  make  money  by  it.  If 
they  do  it  in\Landon,'i{will  have  to  be  done 
elsewhere.  It  will, 
no  doubt,  alter' 
the  whole  railway 
system  of  manage- 
ment throughout 
the  country ;  but, 
as  it  will  alter  it 
for  the  better,  the 
change  cannot  be 
made  too  soon.  A 
great  reformer, 
who  lived  before 
his  time,  and  who 
did  much  good 
in  his  day,  once 
proposed  that  all 
railway  transit 
.should  be  free. 
The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has 
yet  to  be  born  who 
will  think  of  this ; 
but  the  finance 
minister  who  does 

.so  will  fill  his  exchequer,  and  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  enormously.  We  have 
seen  the  abolition  of  turnpikes  alreaiJy.J  That 
piece  of  wisdom  took  the  nation  800  wars  to 
learn.  It  is  but  an  inevitable  seq'uOTce  of 
Free  Trade.  It  rests  on  the  same  principle  as 
tliat  on  which  national  free  transit  is  founded. 
This  will  come  one  day.  In  the  meantime, 
we  ask  for  cheap  fares  for  the  working  class. 
They  cannot  come  too  early.  They  are 
already  long  overdiie. 


THE    PEABODT   BUILDINGS,    SHOEEDITCH. 

The  Management  of  the  Pea- 
body  Biiildings. 

The  English  people  were  gratified  to  learn,  some 
time  ago,  that  an  American  gentleman,  Mi\  Pea- 
body,  had  given  the  great  sum  of  ^£150,000  for 
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the  purpose  of  erecting  wholesome  dweUino-s  for 
the  working  classes.  There  was  somethino- 
honourable  and  truly  American  in  the  idea  of  thus 
thinking  of  the  social  condition  of  the  democracy. 
Great  as  this  gift  was,  Mi\  Peabody  has,  within  a 
few  weeks,  increased  it  by  adding  another  .£100,000 
to  it,  making  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money  de- 
voted to  promoting  the  household  comforts  of  the 
poor  and  industrious  residents  of  oui-  large  metro- 
politan districts.  Quietly  and  unostentatiously 
this  immense  sum  has  been  "  gifted,"  as  is  ex- 
pressively said  in  Scotland. 


The  decision  .ind  merit  of  this  Ijoiiut'st  ai'e  much 
enhanced  by  being  made  in  thr  lifetime  of  the 
donor.  No  ambiguously-worded  will,  left  to  be 
disputed  in  law  courts  after  his  death,  with  the 
chance  of  the  donor's  aims  being  explained  away, 
and  the  certainty  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  becxuest  being  dissipated  in  legal  fees,  mars 
his  noble  design. 
He  gives  absolutely; 
and  while  he  lives 
the  chai'acter  of  his 
bequest  is  fixed. 
Lord  Stanley,  and, 
if  we  remember 
rightly,  Mr.  Alder- 
man Waterlow — 
himself  a  benefactor 
of  the  working  class 
in  a  similar  and 
lesser  way  —  are 
members  of  the  di- 
rectory for  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Pea- 
body  Funds :  and 
already  there  stands 
in  Shoreditch  the 
fii-st  erection  of 
workmen's  homes 
thus  provided  for. 

UndoiibtedJ^, 
Shoreditch  is  a  well- 
chosen  district,  in 
which  to  commence 
realising  the  Pea- 
body  benefaction.  Millions  of  money  might  be 
usefully  employed  before  the  working  population 
wUl  be  wholesomely  housed.  The  whole  parish 
needs  to  be  recast  and  rebuilt.  There  is  scarcely 
a  healthy  street  in  it,  and  very  few  houses  in 
which  any  hviman  beings  who  imderstood  the 
conditions  of  health  would  choose  to  live.  "  Ne-  ' 
eessity  com23els  "  might  be  wi-itteu  over  most  of 
the  houses  and  alleys.  Happily,  it  does  not  go 
hard  with  the  majority  to  live  there — they  are 
pretty  well  used  to  it — but  the  sanitai-y  and 
moral    philosopher   can   see   that    physical   and 
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ethical  results  of  the  state  of  things  prevailing 
there,  and  is  as  anxious  to  see  it  amended  as 
though  the  residents  were  all  sensible  of  them  too. 
In  walking  over  the  district — by  no  means  a 
refreshing  excursion — in  order  to  visit  the  first 
Peabody  erection  of  Buildings,  and  to  ascertain 
what  ground  there  was,  if  any,  for  tl^e  recent 
letters  of  complaint  which  have  appeared  in  these 
columns,  I  selected,  in  the  widest  and  most  open 
street  in  Shoreditch,  the  most  respectable  eating- 
house  visible.  Portions  of  roast  fowl  and  fresh- 
looking  rolls  shone  temptingly  in  the  window. 
Looking  at  the  interior,  the  jiroprietor  appeared 
there  resplendent  in  a  massive  gold  watch-guard, 
or  what  was  evidently  supposed  by  the  wearer  to 
be  such,  with  appendages  of  a  startling  descrip- 
tion. Unwisely  concluding,  or  rather  hoping,  that 
this  external  magnificence  at  least  implied  digest- 
ible chicken,  an  approach  was  made  to  the  counter. 
A  nearer  inspection  corrected  tliis  illusion,  and  a 
ham  sandwich  was  ventured  upon.  Pickles  were 
oli'ercd  as  an  accompaniment  and  declined ;  but  a 
less  suspicious  customer  accepted  them.  The 
in-oprietor  with  the  jewels  found  his  jar  low,  and 
at  once  took  down  a  large  stone  vessel,  in  which 
his  treasure  of  pickled  cabbage  reposed ;  and 
straightway  thrust  his  hand  in  and  brought  some 
up,  and  stuffed  them  into  the  smaller  jar  with  his 
fingers.  This  oi^eration,  which  he  repeated  several 
times,  had  the  effect^vinegar  being  a  detergent — 
of  cleaning  his  hands  without  at  all  improving  the 
colour  of  the  vinegar,  which,  when  he  had  done 
extracting  cabbage,  he  poui'cd  into  the  smaller 
jar,  and  handed  it  to  his  customer  for  use.  If  this 
be  an  example  of  the  "  manners  and  customs  " 
of  the  retail  inhabitants  in  an  open  shop,  in  the 
most  respectable  part  of  Shoreditch,  what  may  we 
not  suppose  to  occur  in  the  poorer  shojls  of  humbler 
quarter.^  ?  It  is  impossible  not  to  be  impressed 
with  the  vigour  of  appetite  of  the  out-door  Shore- 
ditchonians. 

The  Peabody  Buildings  st^nd  in  a  newly-formed 
street  near  the  Shoreditch  Railway  Station.  As 
the  street  (Commercial  Street)  has  width,  and  the 
neighbourhood  is  comp;u-atively  open,  there  was 
reason  for  choosing  this  spot.  Unfortunately, 
right  opposite  is  the  Cimbridge  Music  Hall ;  and 
i'rom  ail  the  front  windows  of  the  Pe.abodj'  Homes 
the  inmates  look  down  on  what  it  can  do  no  one 
good  to  see.  The  Peabody  Buildings  is  a  sub- 
stantial brick  erection,  not  without  an  air  of 
stateliness,  but  without  any  distinguishing  cha- 
racter as  a  whole.  It  would  be  pleasant  and 
gratifying  to  think  that  some  external  form  had 
been  chosen  for  the  buildings  by  which  every 
succeeding  erection  could  be  recognised,  and 
connected  at  sight  with  the  noble  donor's  memory. 
No  portico,  or  conspicuous  office  of  inquiry,  marks 
the  place;  no  name  or  symbol  appears  to  dis- 
tinguish the  place  from  surrounding  buildings; 
inquiry-is  necessary  to  identify  it.  In  the  interior 
is  an  irregular  and  somewhat  small  courtyard, 
paved  with  flag-stones,  dry  and  clean.  This  is 
the  play-ground  of  the  chUdi'en.  But  there  is 
nothing  to  play  with — no  benches,  poles,  or 
swinging-posts;  mere  flag-stone  space,  and  nothing 
more.  The  y.ard,  however,  is  a  luxury  in  Shoreditch 
for  poor  children,  and  this  must  not  be  forgotten. 
But  surely  a  little  thought  and  a  little  cost  would 
have  added  to  the  happiness,  pastime,  and  health 
of  the  little  ones.  The  designer  of  the  Buildings 
must  have  forgotten  that  children  have  legs  and 
arms.  Having  nothing  to  use  but  their  lungs, 
thpy  create  a  din  that  would  make  Babel  blush. 

All  the  landing-ijlaces  on  the  stau-cases  look 
into  the  yard.  There  is  no  other  view  than  the 
backs  of  opposite  houses.  There  is  no  gallery, 
back  or  front,  on  which  wives  could  sit  in  summer 
in  the  sun,  or  husbands  smoke  an  evening  pipe, 
instead  of  going  to  the  ale-house.  A  minor 
addition  to  the  first  cost  would  have  created  tlus 
means  of  enjoyment,  and  made  the  back  houses 
superim:  to  the  front  without  galleries.  At  pre- 
sent, m  all  these  block  buildings,  there  is  a  per- 
petual struggle  on  the  part  of  the  back  tenants  to 
get  into  the  front  houses.  Mr.  H.  Roberts,  the 
architect  who  designed  the  Model  Cottages  for  the 
late  Prince  Albert,  has  introduced  the  "  glory  of  a 
gallery"  in  some  of  his  erections.  In  this  country, 
so  distinguished  for  its  home  life,  architects  do 
less  than  in  any  country  to  gratify  this  sacred 
taste. 

In  this  bmlding  the  office  of  the  superintendent 
is  a  cold,  tame  room,  adorned  with  no  bust  or 
portrait  of  the  generous  founder  of  the  place — 
nothing  to  keep  alive  in  the  minds  of  the  residents 
the  pleasant  and  grateful  memory  of  liim.    A 


more  prosaic,  or  more  business-like  commemora- 
tion of  a  public  gift  was  never  attempted  than  is 
seen  here.  Why  was  there  not  a  cosy  little  Hall 
of  Inquiry  instituted — a  pleasant-minded  concierge 
established — which  adds  so  much  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  a  French  court  of  houses  ?  We 
might  borrow  tliis  little  featm-e  from  oiu-  French 
neighbours ;  and  if  we  put  French  f;imi!ie8  in  the 
superintendent's  house  in  these  buildings  it  would 
be  an  immense  advantage,  until  oiu-  own  country- 
men learn  that  spontaneous  politeness  of  conduct 
which  is  already  in  theii-  hearts,  but  so  seldom 
gets  into  their  manners. 

But  a  truce  to  criticism  where  there  is  really 
so  much  to  ijraise.  Though  there  is  nothing  pic- 
turesque— not  a  feature  of  homely  beauty,  such 
as  a  mason,  wore  he  so  minded,  could  charm  the 
inmate  with — in  these  buildings,  the  architect  has 
done  wonders  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  i 
residents.  The  stau-s  are  all  wide,  the  corridors  ' 
are  all  spacious,  the  walls  are  all  whitewashed,  | 
the  floors  and  stairs  are  all  clean  ;  the  closets  are 
numerous,  private  and  convenient,  light,  and 
spacious ;  the  lavatories  are  ami^le  and  accessible 
—closets  and  lavatories  for  men  and  women  are 
separate  and  far  apart.  There  is  neither  damp 
nor  dirt,  nor  hole,  nor  smell.  All  is  sweetness, 
sjiace,  and  purity.  The  Peabody  Buildings  are  a 
sanitary  Paradise  in  Shoreditch.  Not  like  the 
St.  Pancras  Model  Lodgings,  where  the  stairs  are 
narrow,  and  one  house  seems  to  inhale  the  atmo- 
sphere of  another:  here  the  houses  are  well 
separated,  and  down  the  wide  passages  between 
them  fresh  air  traverses.  The  corridors  of 
Somerset  House,  in  the  Strand,  are  not  so  breezy, 
light,  and  fresh.  Ungrudging  praise  is  due  to 
the  directory  who  sanctioned  or  inspii-ed  this,  and 
to  the  architect  who  contrivecl  it. 

The  ventilation  of  every  house  and  room  is 
beyond  all  praise.  Around  the  upper  portion  of 
every  house,  fi-esh  air  has  constant  admission,  and 
sweeps  the  ceding.  The  smallest  rooms  are 
fresher  than  the  largest  constructed  in  ordinary 
houses.  Hardly  any  gentleman  in  London  is  so 
sccm-e  from  disease  in  his  home  as  are  these  Pea- 
bodians.  In  not  one  house  in  10,000  in  the 
metropolis  is  ventilation  so  perfectly,  so  simply, 
and  so  completely  provided  for.  Some  houses  are 
said  to  be  fire-proof;  these  houses  are  i^lague- 
proof. 

The  ujipermost  stories  of  aU  the  flats  are  lofty, 
pleasant-looking,  breezy  drying-rooms.  No  hideous 
flapning  of  clothes  on  lines  disfigiu-es  the  yard. 
The  washing-houses  are  all  on  this  topmost  floor. 
Each  tenant  has  a  copper,  and  a  lead-lined  washing 
trough.  A  mangle  and  wringing  machine  stands 
in  each  wash-house  for  use.  The  very  wash- 
house,  which  is  ever  the  damp,  dismal,  under- 
ground den  in  houses  of  the  poor,  sending  its  suds, 
steam,  and  discomfort  up  into  everybody's  face, 
is  here  at ,  the  buUding-top,  out  of  sight  of  the 
famUy,  and  cozy,  light,  and  cheerful  as  a  lady's 
kitchen,  and  he;ilthier  than  many  drawing-rooms. 
On  this  lofty  flat  are  bath-rooms  for  men  and  for 
women,  separate  and  remote  from  each  other. 

The  fire-grates  may  be  too  lai'ge  for  some 
families ;  the  ovens  too  small ;  the  heat  of  the 
fire,  owing  to  defective  construction  of  the  grate, 
may  go  too  much  up  the  chimney;  the  walls, 
being  merely  whitewashed  bricks,  may  wear  a 
poorhouse  or  gaol-like  look.  There  being  no 
supply  of  hot  water  for  the  baths,  is  almost  tanta- 
mount to  there  being  no  baths  at  all.  But  these 
ar-e  small  matters  compared  with  the  gi-eat  ad- 
vantage of  sweet,  cheap,  healthy  homes,  with 
many  cheerful  and  invaluable  accommodations. 
Tenants  owe  duties  to  trustees,  as  well  as  trustees 
duties  to  tenants.  Tenants  should  not  complain 
too  much.  A  brick  wall,  which  a  whitewash 
brush  will  always  keep  sweet  and  clear,  is  far 
preferable  to  bug-breeding  paper.  An  army  of 
these  red-jackets  would  produce  more  annoyance 
than  a  dozen  militai-y  superintendents.  A  few 
iu-e-b.'illB,  bought  by  the  tenant,  woidd  enable  him 
to  regulate  his  fire.  Some  of  the  tenants  had 
actually  pasted  paper  over  every  ventUating  aper- 
tui'e  in  theu'  rooms,  on  the  gi-ound  that  the 
air  was  cold.  The  tenants  who  made  the  most 
complaints  were  those  who  had  shut  out  the  au\ 
Fresh  air  purifies  the  temper,  as  well  as  the 
house.  One  complaint  is  more  valid,  and  it  is  one 
which  might  be  remedied.  There  is  no  available 
school  for  the  numerou.s  children  living  in  the 
Buildings.  Mr.  Peabody  has  foreseen  this  want 
when  making  his  new  donation.  Is  it  too  late  to 
repair  the  deficiency  at  Shoreditch  ? 

The  noblemen  and   gentlemen  who  are    the 


ti-ustees  of  these  Buildings  are  too  high  in 
station,  and  too  fully  occupied,  to  be  able  to 
give  time  to  the  detail  management  of  this  great 
series  of  erections.  Mr.  Peabody  has  done  quite 
enough  in  giving  his  money.  He  should  not  bo 
pestered  with  the  complaints  of  tenants.  Yet 
steps  should  be  taken  that  complaints  should 
have  attention  and  remedy  when  they  lU'isc. 
Could  there  not  be  instituted  an  office  of  general 
inquiry  for  the  public,  who  are  interested  in  this 
noble  Peabody  Gift?  Could  not  a  complaint, 
rcspectfidly  worded,  be  lodged  there  by  the 
tenants?  Something  of  the  kind  would  soon 
put  an  end  to  all  complaints,  afford  justice,  create 
confidence,  inspire  respect  and  gratitude,  and 
render  these  places  what  Mr.  Peabody  desires 
them  to  be — communities  where  freedom,  inde- 
jiendence,  neighbonrliness,  health,  and  social  en- 
joyment shall  abound.  We  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  some  of  the  "grievances"  i-ecently 
made  public  were  unfounded ;  and  are  assured  on 
competent  authority  that  the  alleged  notice  to 
quit  to  complaining  occupants  is  contrary  to  the 
fact. 

Ml-.  Peabod/s  letter,  just  published,  defining 
the  objects  he  has  in  view  in  his  additional  gift 
of  dElOO.OOO,  show  that  he  has  ideas  of  the  com- 
fort, freedom,  welfare,  and  pleasure  of  the  residents 
in  his  houses,  which  indicate  a  liber.ality  of  mind, 
as  splendid  as  the  liberality  of  his  great  donation 
to  the  industrious  workmen  of  London.  We  may, 
in  this  Joiu-nal,  afford  to  working  men  the  protec- 
tion which  any  pubUoity  of  ours  c;in  seem-e  for 
them,  in  case  they  have  grounds  of  complaint ; 
but  while  we  do  this,  or  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting any  improvements  we  may  think  reason- 
able, in  atbninistering  this  important,  trust,  we 
shall  as  earnestly  and  as  frankly  coimsel  the 
ten;ints  to  study  all  the  means  by  which  they  can 
co-operate  with  the  ti-ustees  in  giving  effect  to 
the  generous  intentions  of  the  donor ;  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  believe  thiit  his  Excellency  the 
American  Minister  will  always  be  able  to  report 
home,  that  the  working  eUxsses  of  the  metropolis 
of  England  apin-eciate  and  profit  by  the  social 
comforts  provided  for  them  by  the  IiberaUty  and 
cosmopolitan  spirit  of  a  distinguished^  .^Uperican 
citizen.  A  Special  Visitor. 


Letters  from  Lancashire,  by  a 
Lancashire  Lad. 

v.— IN  AND  ABOUT  A  WORKHOUSE. 
For  some  time  past  very  considerable  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  treatment  of  paupers,  casual 
and  others,  in  our  metropolitan  workhouses. 
Every  now  and  then  a  case  is  made  public  in 
the  newspapers  which  causes  the  heart  to  beat 
quicker  than  usual.  The  articles  of  the  "Amateur 
Casual,"  in  the  Pol!  Mall  Gazelle,  have  shown  how 
much  of  the  horrible  may  be  found  in  our  midst. 
Others  have  tried  to  follow  that  writer  in  depicting 
wh.at  is  pictm'esque  in  certain  parts  of  oiu-  Poor 
Law  system. 

The  workhouse  with  which  I  am  most  familiar 
is  the  Manchester  now  one,  situated  at  Crampsall, 
some  tluree  miles  distant  from  the  centre  of  the 
great  town.  It  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill,  and 
CO  VOX'S  about  four  acres  of  ground.  It  is  an  im- 
mense place,  and  has  accommodation  for  nearly 
2,000  inhabitants.  The  buildings  are  in  tlu-ee 
divisions.  The  outer  one,  at  which  entrance  is 
obt.ained,  has  a  lodge  at  one  side  of  the  great 
gate,  and  a.  machine-room  at  the  other.  In  this 
same  section  of  buildings  ar-e  the  prob:itionary 
wards — one  for  males,  and  the  other  for  females. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  males  and  females,  all 
tlu-ough,  occupy  opposite  sides  of  the  house. 
Supposing  that  to-night  some  poor  fellow  should 
go  up  to  the  "  house "  with  Ixis  order  from  the 
relieving'  officer,  he  would  be  admitted  at  the 
gate,  sent  on  to  the  offices  in  the  front  of 
the  middle  division  of  the  buildings,  and  then  all 
particulars  respecting  him  would  be  taken  down 
in  wi'iting,  and  he  would  be  sent  back  to  the  pro- 
bationary ward.  Here  he  would  be  inducted 
into  the  bath-room.  This  is  a  small  room  in 
which  the  bath  stands.  There  is  none  of  the 
horror  of  making  some  half-dozen  or  more 
tumble  into  the  same  water — water,  too,  of  the 
consistency  and  resemblance  of  mutton  broth — 
but  each  in-comer  has  the  bath  refilled  for  him- 
self, and  can  have  it  of  the  degree  of  heat  which 
win  jjlease  him  best. 

Starting  from  the  gate,  with,  the  inteutiott  of 
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going  through  all  the  buildings,  a  stranger  -would  | 
have  a  task  which  Tvould  occupy  much  time.  On 
the  male  side  he  would  see  the  able-bodied  men  ■ 
at  -work,  some  rope-opening,  some  picking  oakum,  ! 
some  few  cobbling  or  joinering,  some  mat-making, 
and  others  grinding  com  at  hand-mills.  He 
could  not  help  noting  that,  in  this  workhouse  at  j 
least,  there  seems  to  be  very  great  care  taken 
that  everything  reciuisite  to  health  shall  be  pro- 
perly attended  to.  Eveiywhere  scrupulous  clean- 
liness; all  possible  arrangements  for  protection 
from  fire ;  and  a  system  of  thorough  ventilation 
— all  these  the  visitor  observes,  as  he  passes  along. 
He  incidentally  obtains  some  notion  of  the  way 
in  which  the  officers  behave  to  the  inmates.  For 
instance,  passing  along  the  men's  worki*oom,  I 
found  a  few  old  men  sitting  apart  from  those 
who  were  opening  rope,  and,  asking  the  reason, 
was  told  that,  having  complained  that  the  dust 
from  the  ropes  affected  their  respiratory  organs, 
the  master  had  at  once  arranged  for  their  oakum- 
picking  to  be  done  beyond  range  of  the  dust. 

Passing  from  the  men  to  the  male  children,  we 
find  a,  lot  of  them  squatting  on  a  huge  table, 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  professional  tailor, 
who  instructs  them  in  his  trade,  and  sets  them 
work  to  do.  These  lads,  and  such  men  tailors 
who  happen  to  be  in  the  "house"  fi-om  time  to 
time,  make  up  and  mend  all  the  clothing  of  the 
male  inmates.  A  little  further  on,  and  we  come 
to  a  room  in  which  a  lot  of  lads  sit  cobbling  and 
mating  shoes,  each  at  his  separate  stall.  Here, 
again,  the  lads  are  under  the  superintendence  of 
an  expert  artisan,  who  helps  them  in  mending 
shoes  for  the  entire  establishment.  From  this 
room  to  the  boys'  school  is  not  far.  There  is  a 
schoolmaster  to  instruct  them,  and  the  usual 
paraphernalia  of  the  schoolroom — maps,  slates, 
and  black  board — hanging  or  standing  about.  On 
our  way  to  this  school,  we  turn  aside  to  see  the 
lads'  bath-room.  Here  is  a  large  plunge-bath,  in 
which  the  lads  delight  to  sprawl  about ;  and 
having  had  their  fill  of  that,  they  can  move  to 
the  dressing-room  adjoining,  the  floor  of  which  is 
covered  with  wooden  stiUages,  to  save  their  young 
feet  from  the  cold  of  the  stone  floor. 

Crossing  over  to  the  other  side  of  the  central 
pile  of  buildings,  we  come  to  the  girls'  school  and 
dining-room,  and  just  happening  to  be  here  when 
the  dinners  come  up,  we  have  a  chance  of  seeing 
liow  the  young  things  take  their  food.  Tlie  girls' 
ilining-room,  and  that  is  the  boys'  too,  is  a  long 
room,  having  tables,  looking  like  the  narrow  desks 
v.hich  may  be  seen  in  old-fashioned  schools,  and 
each  table  has  a  long  wooden  seat  behind  it.  The 
girls  sit  here,  each  with  a  tin  dish  before  her, 
containing  the  food  as  apportioned  to  each. 
Dinner  being  eaten,  the  centre  of  the  room  be- 
comes a  place  for  play  until  school  hours  begin 
again.  In  a  room  near  to  this  I  found  a  group 
of  some  forty  infants,  some  of  them  little  chubby- 
faced  things,  who.  happy  and  comfortable  just 
now,  will  h.ive  a  haid  life-battle  to  fight  by-and- 
by.  They  were  seated  in  front  of  low  forms,  upon 
which  their  dinner  dishes  rested,  and  enjoyed 
their  food  as  most  children  do. 

The  able-bodied  women,  also,  in  this  portion  of 
the  buildings,  are  engaged  in  washing-houses,  in 
which  all  sorts  of  modern  appliances  for  the 
speedy  cleansing  of  dirty  apparel  are  adopted. 
Other  women,  again,  are  employed  in  a  huge 
laundry.  Young,  healthy  girls  ai'e  to  be  seen  in 
a  special  wash-house  and  laundry  of  their  own, 
learning  to  make  good  washerwomen  and  good 
getters-up  of  linen. 

In  some  of  the  upper  rooms  of  this  part  of  the 
"  house "  the  women  whose  chief  disease  is  old 
age  are  gathered  together.  It  is  very  touching 
to  see  how  carefully  these  are  tended — how  here 
and  there  a  curtain  slung  across  a  rail  shelters 
the  entrance  from  cold-giving  draughts;  and 
how,  in  the  bedrooms,  over  the  head  of  nearly 
evei-y  bed,  is  a  label  fixed  there,  by  order  of  the 
doctor,  which  tells  that  the  woman  sleeping  there 
is  to  have  "  generous  "  diet.  The  women — such 
of  them,  at  least,  as  are  able  to  sit  up — are  sitting 
in  Windsor  chaii's  round  cosy  fires,  and,  though 
they  wear  the  uniform  workhouse  clothing,  re- 
cognised everywhere  as  the  insignia  of  that  Order 
of  Poverty  of  which  Douglas  Jerrold  wrote,  it 
indicates  that  they  have  advanced  from  that 
lower  grade  of  the  same  Order  of  which  the 
insignia  are — rags  and  their  concomitants.  There 
is  every  evidence  that  these  old  women  appreci^e 
the  kindness  which  is  bestowed  upon  them. 

It  is,  too,  in  this  part  of  the  house  that  the 
nurse-children  are  kept.    The  rooms  are  warm. 


and  little  cribs  stand  about,  in  which  some  babies, 
having  just  been  feeding  heartily,  are  lying  fast 
asleep.  Here  and  there  a  little  fist,  about  the 
size  of  a  clock-hammer,  lies  clasped  on  the  top  of 
the  coverlet,  whilst  its  owner,  his  lips  just  a  little 
apai-t,  and  his  cheeks  having  a  delicious  flush  of 
colour  upon  them,  is,  let  us  hope,  dreaming  hap- 
pily. TTiere  are  rooms  in  which  children  may 
leai-n  to  walk.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  these 
rooms  there  is  a  large  pen-like  structm-e,  the  rails 
round  it  being  just  high  enough  to  prevent  a  baby 
from  tumbling  over. 

Having  looked  throtigh  this  central  portion  of 
the  house,  we  go  on  to  the  third  division.  This, 
being  the  most  sheltered  from  the  inclement 
winds,  has  been  selected  for  the  infirmary,  or 
hospital,  and  the  imbecile,  epileptic,  and  idiot 
wards.  This  is  the  division  of  the  house  which  I 
like  best,  although  it  raises  the  saddest  feelings. 
Throughout  the  rooms  here,  one  notices  that 
additional  care  has  been  taken  to  make  them  as 
pleasant  as  possible.  Xot  only  are  there  large 
wooden  screens  covered  with  woodcuts  from  the 
illustrated  journals  placed  inside  each  door,  but 
on  the  walls  are  coloured  pictures,  most  of  them 
tastefully  selected,  and  the  subjects  being  in  no 
instance  of  a  gloomy  character.  In  the  hospital, 
whether  it  be  that  for  men  or  that  for  women, 
the  visitor  cannot  help  noticing  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  inmates.  Those  suffering  from  different 
diseases  are  separated.  In  one  room  are  a  lot  of 
children  suffering  from  skin  diseases ;  in  another, 
still  more  children  suffering  from  sore  eyes,  and 
for  these  the  light  has  been  softened  by  the 
dropping  of  green-striped  curtains  over  the  win- 
dows. It  is  pleasant  to  look  at  these  little  things 
lying  in  their  little  beds,  although  suffering  thus. 
Each  has  a  word  for  the  master  as  he  comes  into 
the  room ;  and  one  wee  thing,  lolling  pettishly 
over  the  side  of  his  bed,  repeats,  time  after  time, 
"  /  said  good  morning,  sir,"  as  thovigh  he  would 
intimate  that  the  master  had  not  taken  sufficient 
notice  of  him.  The  men  and  the  women  are,  it 
would  seem,  tended  as  well  as  the  children. 

The  epileptic  and  imbecile  wards  have  now  92 
patients  on  the  male  side,  and  139  on  the  female 
side.  A  first  entrance  into  these  rooms  is  not  so 
pleasant.  There  are  few  men  who  can  look  on 
unmoved  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  see  large 
numbers  of  their  kind  who  exhibit  in  their  coun- 
tenances some  signs  of  the  absence  of  reason,  or 
who  suffer  from  frequent  epileptic  fits.  Perhaps, 
as  you  pass  along,  you  see  one  man  lying  in  a  fit 
on  the  floor,  his  head  raised  slightly  on  a  cushion 
or  pillow ;  or  perhaps  you  see  one,  or  more  than 
one,  just  recovering  from  an  attack.  Just  the 
same  things  are  seen  on  the  female  side  of  these 
wards.  SoBjie  of  the  patients  have  four,  or  six, 
or  more  of  these  fits  daily.  When  they  are  not 
punished  by  their  sad  ailments,  some  little  occu- 
pation is  found  for  them.  The  males  do  a  little 
mat-mating,  or  open  a  few  flocks  for  the  stuffing 
of  pillows.  Some  of  them  go  out  and  do  some 
gentle  sort  of  work  upon  the  farm  when  that  is 
deemed  beneficial.  On  the  female  side  much 
more  variety  of  occupation  is  found.  Some 
twenty  or  more  work  frequently  at  shirt-making 
or  other  plain  sewing ;  others  may  be  seen  knit- 
ting stockings,  erotcheting,  netting,  and  doing 
other  kinds  of  fancy  work.  Some  time  ago  my 
interest  in  this  place  was  increased  by  the  know- 
ledge that  the  officers  of  the  workhouse  got  up  a 
series  of  entertainments  for  these  imbeciles  in 
the  winter  of  each  year.  I  have  attended  many  of 
these,  have  been  in  the  little  make-shift  theatre, 
fitted  up  and  decorated  by  the  officers  them- 
selves, and  have  seen  these  poor  people  laugh 
most  heartily  at  "  Box  and  Cox,"  and  the  "  Area 
BeUe,"  "Taming  the  Tiger,"  and  other  well- 
known  farces,  the  part-s  in  each  piece  being  per- 
formed by  workhouse  officials.  Concerts,  too, 
have  been  given,  the  officers  obtaining  the  assist- 
ance of  friends  residing  in  or  near  Manchester. 
At  times,  too,  some  of  our  popular  Lancastrian 
authors  have  contributed  largely  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  these  inmates  by  reciting  some  of  their 
own  stories  or  songs.  Each  Christmas  a  very 
grand  ball  is  given.  Long  before  the  time  the 
female  patients  prepare  their  dresses,  some  of 
the  material  being  lent  for  the  occasion,  and 
some  being  paid  for  from  a  private  fvmd,  the 
result  chiefly  of  extra  labour  on  the  part  of  the 
women  themselves.  This  ball  has  become  quite 
an  institution,  and  many  friends  go  up  to  mtness 
the  doings.  The  wards  are  decorated  very  elabo- 
rately, and  one  is  amused  at  noticing  that  female 
ingenuity  has  been  equal  to  using  tissue-paper  in 


I  the  decoration  of  the  person  as  weU  as  in  the 
I  decoration  of  the  room. 

j      Let  me  briefly  refer  to  the  general  arrangements 
i  of  the  place.     In  describing  the  central  pile  of 
buildings,  I  forgot  to  say  that  there  the  church 
I  was  situated,  at  which  the  chaplain  preaches  to 
]  the  inmates  and  oScei-s  twice  each  Sunday,  and 
j  reads  prayers,  at  stated  times,  during  the  week. 
'  There  is  also  an  arrangement  whereby  the  IComan 
Catholic  inmates   have  a  chapel  to  themselves, 
and  services  led  by  their  own  priests.     The  whole 
time  of  the  chaplain  is  occupied  by  attending  to 
j  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  inmates,  and  I  might 
say  here  that,  during  the  present  winter,  he  has 
entertained  them  with   a   series  of   concerts  of 
sacred  music.     There  is,  too,  a  resident  doctor, 
whose  perpetual  presence   is  of  very  great  ad- 
vantage in  such  an  institution  as  this.      There 
are  more  than  thirty  officers,  and  each  of  these 
has  his  or  her  duties  so  defined  that  unpleasant 
coUision  is  avoided.     There  ai-e  night  officers  for 
:  the  hospital,  the  imbecile  wards,  and  the  wards 
I  in  which  young  children  are.     One  of  the  busiest 
'  parts  of  the  whole  place  is  that  where  the  cooking 
'  and  the  distribution  of  food  t;ikes  place.     The 
huge  boilers,  and  their  white-aproned  attendants, 
have  plenty  of  work   to   do;   and  butcher,   and 
baker,  and  other  tradesmen,  have  to  send  large 
supplies  to  this  monster  house.    The  consumption 
in  one  very  recent  week  was  as  follows  :^Bread, 
4,726  lbs. ;  oatmeal,  1,G93  lbs. ;  India  meal,  538 
lbs.  (to  mix  with  oatmeal)  ;  rice,  82  lbs. ;  treacle, 
i  50  lbs.;  coarse  meat,  1,157  lbs.  ;  fine  meat,  320 
I  lbs. ;  potatoes,  20  loads ;  peas,  50  quarts ;  tea, 
I  35  lbs. ;  sugar,  226  lbs. ;  butter,  220  lbs. ;  sweet 
;  milk,  206   dozen  quarts;    new  milk-,   42   dozen 
quai-ts ;    beer,   -18    gallons;    porter,   176    pints. 
I  Besides  these  articles  there  were  numerous  others: 
I  wines  and  spirits  for  the  sick,  eggs,  arrowroot, 
I  Ac.     The  diet  would  seem  to  be  amnle,  and  the 
I  doetor  has  the  power  to  order  anything  which 
his  patients  may  need.     He  has  his  drugs  in  the 
house,  and  these  are  in  the  charge  of  the  dispenser 
of  medicines. 
I      I  should  do  wrong  if  I  did  not  conclude  with  a 
word  of  praise  to  the  oiHcers.     The  master  and 
]  matron,  and  those  who  are  under  them,   have 
shown  so  much  sympathy  with  those  who  are  most 
I  helpless,  that  they  deserve  more  praise  than  I  can 
;  give.     The  guardians  are  aware  of  the  character 
j  of  their  servants,  and,  I  believe,  will  show  that 
'  t'jey  can  rightly  appreciate  them.     Xot  content 
[  with  the  present  means  for  the  outdoor  recreation 
of  the  imbecile  men  and  lads,  the  guardians  are 
j  about  laying   out   a  large  piece  of  ground  for 
,  cricketing,   foot-ball,   ie.      The  women  have   a 
I  large  and  well-sheltered  recreation  ground,  with  a. 
I  huge  grass-covered  hillock  in  the  centre,  from 
I  which  they  may  view  the  country  round. 


;   THE  TEXTILE  MANUFACTUEES  OF 
AMEEICA. 

Lowell's  33  cotton  mills  employ  948  males  and  1,650 
f.;in:iles,  and  last  year  produced  7,125,953  dols.  worth  of 
Ir.brics  ;  two  calico  and  muslin-de-Iaine  mills  employed 
183  males  and  11  females,  and  turned  out  3,167,122  dols. 
v.orth  cf  fabrics  ;  five  carpet  mills  employed  382  m.ales 
and  573  females,  and  turned  out  3,570,435  dok.  worth 
of  rarpeting. 

Fall  River,  MassachxLsetts,  has  15  cotton  nulls,  having 

I  241,218  spindles,  oonsnming  5,548,044  lbs.  of  cotion, 
and  employing  2,654  hands  :  2  establishments  for  calico 

'  printing,  producing  5,616,<lii0  yard-s,  and  employing  438 
hands ;  3  manufactories  of  spool  cotton,  employing  217 
hands ;  1  woollen  mill,  wilh  6  sets  of  macliinerv,  con- 
suming 125,000  lbs.  of  scoured  wool,  turning  out  126,30it 
yards  of  cashmeres,  and  employing  103  hands ;  1  liucu 
mill,  producing  1,216,464  yards  of  crash,  and  employin;; 
214  hands ;  1  rolling,  slittinz,  and  nail  mill,  usiug 
490,000  dols.  worth  of  stock,  manufacturing  2,656  tons, 
and  employing  265  hands ;  2  furnaces  for  pig  iron, 
turning  out  857  tons,  and  employing  63  hands  ;  3  esta- 
blishments for  manufacturing  cotton  and  woollen  ma- 
chinery,  turning  out  103. 5  jO  dols.  worth,  and  em|iIoying 

j  103  hands;  2  establi'ihments  for  steiim  boilers  and 
engines,  tmninj  out  10  engines,  and  employin;  30 
hands;  7  establishments  for  mannfacturing  clothing, 
employing   112   hands,   and   an   indefinite  number  of 

I  smaller  enterprises,  that  give  life  and  animation  to  a 

I  town,  and  keep  busily  employed  an  iodastnous  popula- 

I  tion. 


Great  SuspEirsiox-BBrDGP.  —  An  American  papei 
states  that  the  Cincinnati  bridge  about  to  be  suspended 
across  the  Ohio  Eiver  will  be  the  longest  in  the  world. 
Its  total  span  will  be  1,057  yards.  The  massive  stone 
piers  tower  110  feet  over  the  floor  of  the  bridge. 
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Coin,  fyoni  the  Crucible  to  the 
Press* 

In  the  accompanying  illustration,  wluch  ^ves  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  furnaces  used  for  annealing, 
the  state  of  tilings  vre  have  partially  described  in 
relation  to  it  will  be  seen.  One  oven  is  shown 
closed,  as  having  received  its  charge  of  cells  and 
bars ;  the  other  pai-tially  open,  and  just  about  to 
take  in  that  wliich  is  shown  at  its  mouth.  Tlie 
fires  ai'e  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  ovens,  and  are 
governed  as  to  the  ertent  of  heat  they  give  out 
— and  wliich  must  never  reach  the  fusing  point — 
by  an  excellent  arrangement  of  dampers,  and  a 
self-feeding  apparatus.  About  twenty  or  thii'ty 
minutes  suffice  for  the  thorough  heating  of  the 
cells  with  their  rich  contents ;  and  then  they  are 
withdrawn  to  make  room  for  others. 

The   covers   are  removed,   and  the    bars   are 
di-opped,  while  hot,  into  a  cold  water  bath,  which 


J  INT   ANNEAMNd    PUENACES. 

has  the  effect  of  completing  the  softening  process 
to  the  exact  degree  required. 

Xow  the  smaller  mills,  an-anged  on  similar 
principles  to  those  described  in  reference  to  the 
"  breaking-down "  apparatus,  are  brought  into 
reqviisition.  Lamination,  and  consequent  elonga- 
tion and  attenuity  of  the  bars,  follows  in  rapid 
succession;  and  instead  of  strips  or  fillets,  we 
soon  have  ribands  of  gold,  thin  as  the  ashen 
wand  of  a  harlequin,  and  almost  as  flexible.  It 
now  becomes  essential  to  treat  them  with  ex- 
treme care ;  for  it  is  a  sUxe  qua  luni  that  they  be 
brought  to  a  uniform  thickness.  The  constant 
application  to  their  edges  of  a  graduated  steel 
gauge,  as  they  leave  the  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cately-fitted mills,  and  the  gentlest  of  gentle 
squeezings  between  the  rolls,  enable  the  work- 
men to  effect  this  object  pretty  accurately. 
Another  operation  must  be  performed,  neverthe- 
less, before  an  absolute  uniformity  of  thickness 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  ribands  can  be  ob- 
tained. Of  that  operation  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, for  it  is  effected  in  another  room.  So  far 
as  the  great  rolling -room  is  concerned,  its 
mission  lies  in  the  production  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze  ribands — as  it  may  happen — of  tolerably 
equal  thickness ;  and  that,  we  have  seen,  has  been 
accomplished  in  respect  of  the  bars  whose  career 
on  the  road  to  sovereignty  we  are  tracing. 

Now,  therefore,  commences  the  weighing  up 
of  ribands,  cuttings,  clippings,  ends,  splinters, 
debris,  and  dust,  and  the  comparing  of  the  morn- 
ing's out-going  with  the  evening's  in-comincf 
metal.  JJeuaUy  these  two  agree ;  and  while  the 
ribands  are  next  morning  sent  forward  to  the 
adjusting-room,  the  scrap  is  returned  to  the  melt- 
ing-house. The  officer  of  the  adjusting-depart- 
ment, instead  of  measuring  out  his  ribands,  as  a 
draper  would  do,  weighs  them  out  to  his  cus- 
tomers, or  workpeople,  rather — for  weighing  is 
the  coiners'  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend ;" 
and  straightway  they  are  conveyed  to  the  equa- 
liser, or  "  di-aw-bench,"  as  it  is  technically  called. 

This  apparatus  consists  of  a  long  table  of  iron, 
over  the  upper  surface  of  which  traverse  longi- 


tudinally and  continuously  four  chains,  formed 
of  gun -metal  and  wrought  iron.  The  links 
of  these  endless  chains — for  such  they  really 
are — fit  exactly  certain  projections  on  a  wheel 
working  in  a  tunnel  below,  and  propelled  by 
steam-power.  The  heads  of  the  tables  are  simply 
boxes  for  the  reception  and  i-etention  of  four 
pairs  of  hardened,  truly-tm-ned,  and  highly- 
polished  steel  cylinders,  fixed  in  pairs,  one  above 
the  other.  In  appearance  these  cylinders  are 
models  of  the  large  rolls,  on  a  scale  of  an  inch 
to  the  foot.  They  do  not  revolve  as  the  rolls  do, 
however,  but  are  firmly  screwed  into  recesses  of 
iron  fitting  their  cii-cumfereuces,  supporting  them 
from  end  to  end,  and  preventing  any  tendency  to 
elasticity.  Between  these  steel  adjusters  all 
ribands  have  to  be  drawn,  for  the  removal  of 
inequalities  in  their  thickness.  This  process,  in- 
deed, resembles  wire-drawing  in  its  principle; 
and  no  doubt  the  idea  of  performing  it  was 
gained  from  that  ancient  and  ingenious  operation. 

Above  each  of  the  travelling-chains  is  placed 
a  pair  of  travelling-nippers,  having  steel  teeth, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  be  readily  attached 
to  or  detached  from  the  chain.  These  parts  of 
the  contrivance  are  known  at  the  Mint  as 
"  dogs ;"  and,  unquestionably,  they  bite  sharply, 
and  hold  tight  when  they  ai-e  once  fairly  set  upon 
their  victims — gold  or  silver  ribands — and  they 
never  unclose  their  teeth  untU  they  are  disengaged 
from  their  several  chains.  The  ribands  of  gold, 
before  being  put  into  the  draw-bench,  have  their 
ends  compressed  slightly  at  a  machine  adjacent 
to  it,  so  as  to  pass  between  the  cylinders  readily, 
and  thus  allow  the  dog  to  bite  them  as  they  pro- 
ject on  the  opposite  side.  A  simple  an-angement 
opens  the  dog's  mouth,  and,  literally,  the  pulling 
the  chain  gives  to  its  tail  causes  its  teeth  to  in- 
dent themselves  in  the  gold,  and  tug  it  by  main 
strength  between  the  bright  and  true  surfaces  of 
the  steel  cylinders. 

The  cylinders  themselves  are  adjustable  as  to 
distance  by  screws  and  indices,  and  should,  of 
course,  be  secured  at  that  point  which  leaves  a 
space  between  them  agreeing  with  the  thickness 
of  metal  required  for  the  coin  to  be  manufac- 
tured. In  order  to  be  assured  that  this  is  the 
case,  a  workman,  known  as  the  "tryer,"  is  sta- 
tioned close  to  the  draw-bench  with  hand-cutting 
punches,  and  tiny  pairs  of  apothecaries'  scales, 
for  punching  blanks  from  the  ribands  here  and 
there  thi-oughout  their  length,  and  weighing 
them.  He  knows  that  a  piece  of  gold  or  silver  of 
a  given  diameter  and  thickness  must  be  of  a  cer- 
tain weight  within  the  veriest  ti-ifle,  and  thus  he 
constantly  tests  the  drawn-out  ribands.  Assured 
that  the  whole  batch,  after  being  drawn,  are  of 
the  proper  thickness — neither  too  thick,  so  as  to 
yield  heavy  blanks,  nor  too  thin,  so  as  to  produce 
light  ones — the  ribands  are  dispatched  to  the 
cutting-out  room. 


*  Continned  from  page  177. 


Things  Talked  About. 

— ♦ — 

Next  to  the  Irish  difficulty  and  the  ravages  of  the 
cattle  plague,  tlie  claims  of  working  men  to  share  not 
only  in  the  goveniment  of  the  country,  but  to  enjoy 
their  full  proportion  of  the  benefits  whicli  the  advance 
of  practical  science  proffers  to  the  whole  body  politic, 
are  occupying  the  attention  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
The  new  metropolitan  members  are  especially  doing 
their  duty,  and  fulfilling  the  expectations  indulged  iu 
when  such  men  as  Mr.  Torrens  and  Mr.  T.  Hughes  were 
returned  to  Parliament.  The  former  gentleman  has 
manfully  taken  in  hand  one  of  the  very  greatest  ques- 
tions of  the  day — a  question  to  which  the  Worki.vg 
Man  has,  since  its  first  issue,  especially  devoted  itself — 
the  provision  of  fitting  house  accommodation  for  the 
working  classes.  On  Tuesday,  the  20th  ult.,  he  obtained 
permission  to  bring  in  a  bill  on  the  subject,  the  object 
being  to  enable  the  Home  Office,  on  the  requisition  of 
any  corporate  body,  or  any  twenty  persons  residing  in 
one  district,  to  order  an  inspection  of  any  over-crowded 
or  disease-breeding  locality,  and  that  the  Public  Loan 
commission  should  advance  the  money  necessary  for  re- 
building or  undertaking  proper  sanitary  measures.  Mr. 
Torrens's  bill  differs  from  that  introduced  by  Mr. 
Childers,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  described  by  us  last  week,  inasmuch  as  the 
l.-itter  is  merely  permissive,  while  the  bill  introduced  by 
the  member  for  Finsbury  is  much  more  stringent  in  its 
operation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  member  for  Lambeth,  has 
announced  in  the  House  that  he  shall  oppo.se  every 
metropolitan  bill  which  ignores  the  claims  of  the  poor 
man  to  compensation,  when  tlie  companies  ruthlessly 
turn  them  out  of  house  and  home.  We  are  glad  to 
see  that  Mr.  Hughes's  determination  was  sympathised 
with  by  members  who  by  no  means  generally  share  his 


political  opinions.  It  will  come  to  this,  and  the  sooner 
the  better,  that  even-  new  railway  or  public  improve- 
ment scheme  must  include  the  provision  of  suitable 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  displaced,  and  that  the 
right  of  weekly  teuanti  to  coiupensiition — a  right  at 
present  ignoixid— will  be  acknowledged. 

Mr.  Clay,  the  member  for  Hull,  has  made  an  attempt, 
by  the  introduction  of  a  bill,  to  bind  the  House  to  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  an  intelligence  • 
franchise,  and  so  influence  the  Governmental  meaaure  of  \ 
Keforni.  Mr.  Clay's  plan  is,  that  any  man  of  full  age, 
and  with  no  disability,  not  having  a  vote,  may  submit 
to  an  examination  by  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners, 
on  whose  certificate  of  competency  in  reading,  WTiting,  and 
elementary  arithmetic  he  would  be  placed  on  the  regis- 
try. But  he  must  have  resided  six  months  iu  one  place 
before  going  up  for  examination,  so  as  to  have  acquired 
a  certain  character  for  stability.  This  measui-c,  if  passed, 
would  practically  open  the  franchise  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  working  men.  There  is  little  chance  of  its 
being  passed ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  ministers  are 
cautiously  feeling  their  way  to  a  measure  which  shall 
give  the  labouring  classes  a  much  gre.iter  share  in  the 
representation  than  they  at  present  possess  ;  and  the 
debate  on  Mr.  Clay's  bill  wiU  doubtless  bring  forth  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  which  mil  materially  strengthen 
their  hands. 

The  Dorsetshire  labourers  are  beginning  to  contradict 
the  statements  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  .as  to  their 
comfortable  condition.  Whatever  the  noble  earl  may 
think  of  the  matter,  the  hibonrers  themselves  are  not  so 
easily  satisfied  with  tlieir  wages,  food,  .and  hulgings. 
According  to  letters  of  two  of  the  men,  whicli  have 
found  their  way  into  the  newspapers,  "  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury knows  little  or  nothing  about  his  own  people,  ami 
hits  understated  the  hours  of  work  and  overstated  its 
profits  by  one-half."  The  "happy  rustics,"  iu  clean 
smock-frocks,  sporting  on  the  village  green,  are,  it  seems, 
a  pretty  fiction,  and  the  real  Dorsetshire  labourer  is, 
after  all,  a  wretched,  half-starved,  ill-lodged,  poor  fellow, 
hovering  on  the  very  verge  of  actu.al  destitution. 

We  hear  good  accounts  of  the  state  of  trade  in  the 
iron  and  coal  districts  of  South  Wales.  Continentid 
engineers,  we  know,  are  competing  with  Enghsh  firms, 
and  sometimes  successfully ;  but  we  are  told,  by  way  ot 
compensation,  that  they  are  resorting  with  increased 
eagerness  to  South  Wales  for  railway  iron.  So,  in  the 
end,  this  country  will  not  be  very  much  the  worse.  In 
the  month  of  January  alone  4,000  tons  were  .shipped  to 
Alexandria.  Foreign  orders  for  steam  coal,  too,  are 
coming  in  thick  and  fast. 

But  if  we  get  experience  in  diminution  of  trade  in 
the  unmanufactured  article,  it  behoves  our  manufac- 
turers to  see  that  foreign  houses  do  not  injure  our 
jyrestige  as  manufacturers.  The  French  ironmasters 
are  very  prosperous  just  now,  and  the  cotton  !»nd 
woollen  manufacturers  are  very  brisk,  scarcely  able,  in- 
deed, to  meet  orders.  In  other  times,  England  and 
France  were  rivals  in  another  fashion.  Our  contests 
now  are  in  the  interests  of  industry  and  the  arts  of 
peace. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  must  be  a  matter  of 
regret  that  iron  shipbuilding  on  the  Tyne  and  Tees  is  at 
present  nearly  at  a  stand-still,  owing  to  a  dispute  con- 
nected with  the  nine  hours'  movement.  The  men  are 
firm  in  their  demands,  and  the  employers  appear  to  be 
equally  unyielding.     A  lock-out  is  threatened. 

While  referring  to  the  subject  of  iron  shipbuilding, 
we  may  notice  that  the  strange-looking  "cigar  ship," 
which  has  been  for  a  long  time  past  one  of  the  sights  of 
the  Thames,  was  launched  on  Monday,  the  19lh  ult.  It 
is  the  fourth  of  the  kind  which  has  been  consti'ucted,  but 
the  first  one  built  in  England.  Mes.srs.  Winans,  the 
patentees  of  the  design,  are  sanguine  as  to  the  speed 
and  safety  of  these  curious  vessels,  and  their  value 
especially  in  carrying  mails.  The  Ross  Winans — the 
name  given  to  the  new  ship — is  256  feet  long,  and  only 
16  feet  wide,  and  is  plated  with  iron  and  steel.  She  is 
divided  into  26  water-tight  compartments,  and  affords 
good  accommodation  for  passengers.  How  she  will 
beh.ive  on  the  broad  Atlantic  waves  is  a  question  which 
experience  alone  can  decide. 

The  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Association  of  Foremen 
Engineers  (an  institution  which  we  recently  described  in 
our  columns)  was  attended  by  several  engineers  of 
eminence.  Mr.  Saniuda,  M.P.,  and  other  gentlemen, 
confirmed  the  remarks  we  have  made  above,  by  saying 
that,  in  face  of  "the  gi-eat  competition  ■nith  English 
engineers  that  is  .springing  up  on  the  Continent,  when 
the  French  and  Belgians  are  beginning  to  send  loco- 
motives and  railway  iron  to  England,  it  is  time  for 
practical  men  to  be  on  the  alert." 

The  great  Manchester  firm  of  Greening  and  Comp.iny 
(a  limited  company),  manufacturers  of  iron  and  wire 
fences,  gates,  &c.,  have  resolved  to  allow  their  clerks, 
foremen,  and  workpeople  a  certain  share  of  the  profits 
under  certain  conditions,  one  of  which  is — "  Whenever 
the  net  profits  in  any  one  half-year  exceed  "ik  per  cent, 
upon  the  gross  paid-up  capital  of  the  company,  then,  for 
every  additional  2^  per  cent,  dividend  or  bonus  paid 
to  the  shareholders  upon  their  capital,  a  dividend  or 
bonus  ot  2J  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  to  every  person  em- 
ployed by  the  company  upon  the  amount  of  wages 
earned  by  him  or  her  in  the  same  half-year :  provided 
always,  that  such  participation  in  profits  shall  not  give 
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to  any  of  the  workpeople  (not  being  shareholders)  any 
right  to  interfere  in  any  way  in  the  management  of  the 
company's  business,  nor  shall  it  render  them  liable, to 
any  debts  or  responsibilities  incurred  by  the  company.'* 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  workpeople  becoming 
shareholders  (of  com-se,  with  a  voice  in  the  management 
then)  on  easy  terms.  This  is  almost  a  step  towards 
Co-operation. 

Our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  West  London 
Youths'  Institute,  Qtieen's  Road,  Bayswater,  where,  for 
a  very  moderate  subscription,  a  lad  may  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  several  classes,  the  use  of  a  lending 
library  and  reading-room,  a  gymnasium,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  attending  lectures.  Mr.  Russell  Gumey,  the 
Recorder  of  London,  and  one  of  the  Jamaica  Commis- 
sioners, is  the  president.  Mr.  C.  Baker,  one  of  the 
honorary  secretaries,  writes  to  us : — "  Several  of  us  have 
been  working  for  years  at  tiiese  institutes  for  working 
youths,  and  they  have  proved  most  successful."  We  are 
very  glad  to  hear  it,  and  trust  their  e.'foellent  example 
may  be  followed.  Dr.  Hook,  the  Dean  of  Chichester, 
presided  at  the  recent  annual  meeting,  when  a  number 
of  prizes  were  distributed. 

'i'he  friends  of  Co-operation  owe  it  to  the  cause  they 
advocate  to  guard  the  public  against  imposition.  It 
would  seem  tnat  some  so-called  Co-operative  Stores  have 
been  started,  and  that  numerous  poor  persons  have  suffered 
in  consequence.  One  such  case  came  before  the  magis- 
trate at  the  Thames  Police  Court,  on  Wednesday  last, 
when,  to  quote  the  police  report,  "a  very  poor,  thinly- 
clad,  and  wretched-looking  woman,  named  Mary  Anne 
Loane,  came  before  Mr.  Paget  to  complain  that  she  had 
been  defrauded  of  20s.  by  the  St.  George  Co-opei'ative 
Provident  and  Industrious  Society  (Limited)  Stores,  20, 
John  Street,  Cannon  Street  Road  East ;  1,  Catherine 
Street,  Commercial  Road  East ;  store  and  bakery,  4, 
John  Street,  Old  Gravel  Lane,  St.  George"s-in-the-East. 
It  was  explained  that  the  poor  woman  had  made  a 
similar  application  to  Mr.  Partridge  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, when  that  gentleman  advised  her  to  make  a  formal 
demand  to  the  so-called  Co-operative  Society,  in  accord- 
ance with  one  of  its  printed  rules.  The  applicant  stated 
now  that  this  application  too  had  been  fruitless.  Mr. 
Paget  having  looked  over  the  rules  of  the  society  in 
question,  stated  his  great  regret  that  magisterial  juris- 
diction did  not  extend  to  such  an  affair  as  the  present. 
Several  other  poor  people  who  had  invested  small  sums 
in  the  society,  were  waiting  with  great  anxiety  the 
magistrate's  decision."  We  should  like  to  hear  some- 
thing more  respecting  this  "  Co-operative  Society,"  and 
will  willingly  afford  room  for  a  valid  explanation  on  the 
subject. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 

The  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society 
(Limited). — Mr.  Ashworth,  the  manager,  writes: — "As 
tlie  meat  question  is  the  most  talked  of  now,  I  enclose 
you  a  paper  sho%ving  the  quantity,  and  weight,  and  cost 
of  our  meat  sold  for  the  last  seven  weeks,  ending  Feb- 
niary  6th,  1S66.  I  may  also  inform  you  that  the  first 
.stone  for  our  new  central  stores  was  laid  on  Monday 
last,  February  12th,  but  all  was  done  very  quietly.  I 
am  also  glad  to  infonn  you  that  we  still  keep  on  the 
increase ;  the  total  cash  received  last  week,  ending  Feb- 
ruary 13th,  is  £4,586  Is.  5d.,  being  an  increase  of 
£1,064  Is.  over  the  corresponding  week  last  year. 
BuTCHEU's  Meat  sold  durino  the  last  Seven  Weeks, 
ENDING  February  6th. 
No.  Weight  in  lbs.  Cost. 

Beasts 107     65,418     £1,068     6     3 

Sheep 209     16,967     539     1     0 

Pigs Ill     23,211     613     6     4 


427  105,596  £2,820  13     7 

Xew  WoETLET,  Leeds. — A  Co-operative  Meat  Society 

is  being  started.  At  the  public  meeting,  held  a  few  days 

since,  600  shares  were  taken  up.     Operations  will  com- 

.  mence  immediately. 

Derby  Co-opeb.\tive  Pkovident  Society  (Limited). 
— The  usual  annu.al  tea-party  and  soiree  of  the  members 
of  the  above-mentioned  society,  and  their  friends  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood,  wlio  are  favourable  to  the 
principle  of  mutual  Co-operation  in  matters  of  business, 
has  been  held  in  the  Temperance  Hall.  A  very  large 
number  were  present,  and  the  hall  was  well  tilled.  The 
mayor  (F.  Longdon,  Esq.)  presided.  The  report  for  the 
past  year  showed  tliat  the  amount  of  business  done  by 
tlie  society,  or,  in  other  words,  its  actual  returns,  was 
£14,870,  and  the  profits  realised  £1,123  17s.  4d., 
which  had  been  divided  as  follows  : — To  dividends 
paid  on  members'  purchases,  j£8S2  17s.  2d. ;  interest  on 
capital  invested,  i;l43  Os.  3d.  The  sum  of  .£102  19s. 
lid.,  allowed  for  depreciating  the  nominal  value  of  the 
jiroperty  and  fixtures,  had  during  the  same  time  very  con- 
siderably improved  the  property.  For  that,  and  several 
other  reasons,  the  financial  condition  of  the  society  was 
never  in  a  more  satisfactory  state ;  and  considering  the 
discount  of  live  per  cent,  given  on  capital,  and  the  very 
simple  and  easy  mode  of  investing  and  withdrawing 
that  capital,  the  committee  could  confidently  recom- 
mend the  society  as  one  of  the  best  and  safest  modes  of 
investment  open  to  the  working  classes  of  this  country. 
It  also  further  stated,  that  arrangements  had  been  made 


during  the  past  year  which  enabled  the  committee  to 
work  the  society  with  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  goods 
on  hand  than  had  been  previously  held,  which  was 
another  improvement  in  the  working  condition  of  the 
society,  for  with  the  sm-plus  capital  so  obtained  they 
had  been  enabled  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  on  the  Nuns' 
Street  property,  and  had  thereby  saved  the  handsome 
sum  of  j£22  per  annum,  a  circumstance  highly  creditable 
to  the  society,  increased  in  its  value  by  the  fact  that  the 
whole  of  the  property  had  been  transferred  into  the 
hands  of  the  society. 

The  Bradford  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
(Limited). — On  Shrove  Tuesday,  a  tea  party  was  held 
in  the  Independent  Schoolroom,  Lister  Hills,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Branch  Store,  when  about  160  persons 
partook  of  tea.  After  tea  a  meeting  was  held,  the  chair 
being  taken  by  Mr.  H.  W.  Lush,  President  of  the 
society.  Addresses  were  delivered  by  the  Cbau'man, 
Mr.  Wainwright  (ex-President),  Mr.  Robeits,  and  others, 
on  the  advantages  of  Co-operation.  This  society  com- 
menced business  in  1861,  and  now  counts  upwards  of 
500  members,  three  branch  shops,  and  one  centi'al,  the 
weekly  sales  amounting  to  upwards  of  £250.  On  look- 
ing over  om'  ledger,  we  find  one  member  has  paid  cash 
to  the  society  £1  9s.  6d.,  and  has  withdrawn  from  the 
society  £7  4s.  6d.,  and  at  present  has  iu  £2  3s.  3d. ; 
another  paid  cash  6s.  3d.,  has  withdraum  £16  5s.  7d.,  and 
now  has  £1  5s. ;  another  paid  15s.,  and  has  withdrawn 
£3  18s.  lOd.,  and  at  present  has  in  the  funds  of  the 
society  £8  18s.  3d. ;  and  there  are  many  even  more 
striking  than  these.  With  such  facts  as  these  before 
working  men,  it  is  not  a  wonder  to  see  them  rush  to 
the  Co-operative  shop,  which  is  their  own,  and  they 
have  tlie  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  goods 
are  bought  at  the  best  market,  and  the  profit,  after 
all  expenses  are  paid,  is  divided  amongst  them  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  each  has  purchased.  There 
was  a  choir  present,  who  sang  various  pieces  of  popular 
music,  which  greatly  enlivened  the  meeting ;  also 
various  readings  from  popular  authors,  as  a  diversity. 
A  very  pleasant  evening  was  spent ;  and  no  doubt  but 
the  object  lor  which  it  was  got  up  will  be  gained — 
viz.,  that  of  inducing  the  working  man  to  become  a 
Co-operator.  Tlie  meeting  closed  with  thanks  to  the 
ladies,  choir,  and  chairman. 

Co-operation  at  Silkstone,  near  Barnsley. — This 
well-known  colliery  district  is  beginning  to  feel  the 
advantage  of  the  Co-operative  movement.  The  success 
which  the  Silkstone  Pioneers'  Co-operative  Society  has 
attained  was  celebrated  by  a  well-attended  tea-meeting, 
in  the  village  schoolroom,  one  evening  last  week. 
During  the  evening  several  addresses  were  delivered  on 
the  subject  of  Co-operation.  The  balance-sheet  of  the 
society  for  the  half-year  ending  December,  1865,  showed 
that  four  per  cent,  on  the  business  done,  and  nearly 
forty  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  had  been  made 
during  the  past  year.  The  society  was  shown  to  be 
progressing,  the  sales  amounting  to  about  £20  per 
week.  The  system  of  giving  credit  to  members  was 
shown  to  be  unnecessary,  and  was  discontinued. 

Proposed  London  Co-opebatin'E  Meat  CoMP.iNy 
(Limited).— Capital  £2,000,  iu  4,000  shares  of  10s.  each. 
The  promoters  of  the  proposed  company  call  the  attention 
of  all  who  think  that  the  present  h  igh  price  of  meat  is  due  to 
a  monopoly  estatilished  by  meat  salesmen,  to  the  manifest 
advantages  of  a  Co-operative  company,  that  will  simply 
undertake  to  buy  meat  of  the  best  quality  in  the  best 
markets,  and  sell  it  to  the  members  of  the  company, 
and  to  the  public,  at  the  lowest  price  that  will  cover  tlie 
weekly  expense  of  working  the  same.  It  is  proposed  to 
limit  the  depots  to  500  or  1,000  sliareholders,  and  rent 
good  shops  in  various  parts  of  London  for  the  sale  of 
meat  on  a  new  plan — viz.,  every  joint  to  have  a  ticket 
upon  it  with  the  weight  and  price  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  signed  by  the  proper  officer  of  the  company  ; 
each  joint  to  be  numbered  and  recorded  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  purpose,  so  as  to  prevent  mistakes  or  extortion. 
Applications  for  shares  maj'  bo  made  by  letter,  addressed 
to  Jlr.  Allen,  secretary,  pro  tern.,  47,  Hetlijiool  Street, 
Paddington,  W.,  who  will  give  every  information  on 
this  subject. 

The  Joint-Stock  Coal  Company  (Limited)  presents 
an  excellent  e-xample  of  what  can  be  accomplished  by 
Co-operation.  After  declaring  a  dividend  of  10  per  cent, 
on  the  capital,  an  additional  bonus  of  4  per  cent,  of  the 
total  profits  h.as  been  paid  to  the  consuming  shareholders, 
which  is  equal  to  a  return  of  2s.  6d.  per  ton  upon  the 
price  paid  for  the  coal,  thus  giving  to  the  shareholders 
coal  ia  reality  at  cost  price. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 
Hollinwood,  near  Oldham. — A  crowded  meeting 
was  held,  on  Tuesday  evening,  in  the  largest  school- 
room of  this  populous  "village"  (containing  10,000 
inhabitants),  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  Working 
men's  Club  and  Institute.  The  chair  was  occupied  by 
Benjamin  Lees,  Esq.,  millowuer,  supported  by  John 
Piatt,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  William  Lees,  Esq.  ;  Alfred  Butter- 
worth,  Esq.  ;  Henry  Buckley,  Esq.  ;  and  the  Revs.  J. 
Robinson,  incumbent  of  Hollinwood  ;  B.  T.  Thompson, 
curate  ;  J.  Williams,  Independent  mmister  ;  —  East- 
wood, Wesleyan  ;  aid  W.  Kothera.     The  Rev.  H.  Solly 


delivered  an  address,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of 
the  meeting,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Piatt  and  several 
other  gentlemen.  Various  resolutions  were  moved  by 
working  men,  and  seconded  by  some  of  the  above-named 
gentlemen,  and  were  heartily  and  enthusiastically  adopted. 
Mr.  Piatt,  in  moving  that  a  subscription-list  be  opened, 
announced  his  intention  of  giving  £50  towards  the  pro- 
posed building,  amidst  loud  cheers.  Messrs.  Lees  and 
Butterworth  announced,  on  behalf  of  their  respective 
firms,  th.it  they  would  each  give  £250,  on  hearing  wliich 
the  gratitude  of  the  men  was  very  warmly  and  vocife- 
rously shown.  Mr.  Solly  observed  that  he  had  never 
attended  any  meeting  where  such  liberal  sums  had  been 
promised  for  the  object,  which,  however,  is  well  deserv- 
ing of  all  that  can  be  done  for  it.  Cordial  votes  of 
thanks  were  given  to  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Piatt, 
anil  the  meeting  separated.  It  would  be  weU  for  the 
working  men  in  other  districts  if  they  could  generally 
meet  with  such  liberal  help  in  establishing  these  useful 
societies. 

WAGES  AND  STRIKES. 
Great  Meeting  of  London  Engineers. — A  crowded 
meeting  of  the  operative  engineers  employed  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Poplar,  Limehouse,  and  Blackwall,  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  at  the  Burdett  Hall,  Burdett  Road, 
Limehouse,  in  furtherance  of  the  movement  for  au 
adv.ance  of  wages.  Upwards  of  1,000  men  were  present, 
both  society  and  non-society  men.  A  resolution  was 
moved,  *'  That  the  men  in  the  eastern  districts  consider 
that  an  advance  of  10  per  cent,  should  be  made  upon 
the  present  rate  of  wages."  An  amendment  was  tlien 
moved,  "Tliat  the  minimum  rate  of  wages  be  fixed  at 
36s.  per  week,  with  10  per  cent,  advance  on  that  amount.'* 
On  the  vote  being  taken,  there  was  a  large  majority  in 
favour  of  the  original  resolution  for  10  per  cent,  on 
the  present  rate  of  wages,  and  the  resolution  was  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  the  aggregate  meeting  as  the  opinion  of  the 
eastern  districts.  From  the  tone  of  this  and  other  meet- 
ings that  have  been  held,  there  is  little  doubt  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  above  being  refused  by  the  employers,  an 
extensive  strike  will  be  the  result. 

The  Preston  Spinners  and  JIindebs.— The  master 
cotton-spinners  and  manufacturers  of  Preston  and  its 
neighbourhood  have  received  a  memorial  from  their 
spinners  and  minders,  asking  for  an  advance  of  wages. 
At  a  meeting  which  tlie  spinners  and  minders  have  had 
on  the  subject,  it  was  stated  the  average  wages  of  the 
minders  of  Preston  was  17s.  10.^d.  a  week,  whilst  the 
minders  of  Chorley  were  getting  at  the  rate  of  30s.  per 
week  for  the  same  description  of  work. 

The  Lock-out  of  400  Miners  at  Thorncliffe. — 
The  lock-out  of  about  400  miners  at  the  Thorncliffe  and 
Chapeltown  Collieries,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Newton, 
Chambers,  and  Co.,  still  continues,  with  no  signs  of  a 
termination.  A  deputation  waited  upon  the  proprietors 
of  tlie  mines  a  few  days  ago,  and  was  given  to 
iiuderstand  that  each  man  who  wished  to  begin  work, 
must  apply  to  the  proprietors  individually,  and  not  as  a 
deputation,  when  they  would  consider  the  applications. 
A  large  meeting  was  afterwards  held,  when  it  was 
resolved  that  no  more  offers  be  made  to  the  masters. 
The  men  looked  out  are  receiving  from  8s.  to  10s. 
weekly  from  the  Miners'  Union,  according  to  their 
circumstances.  The  men  iu  the  district  who  have 
obtained  the  advance  number  about  8,000,  and  seem 
willing  to  support  the  400  whilst  out  of  work.  It  is  to 
be  feared  that  the  struggle  will  be  a  severe  one. 

About  three  weeks  ago  the  piiddlers  employed  on  the 
Ravensdale  Iron  Works,  Tunstall,  dissatisfied  with  the 
quantity  of  iron  supplied  to  them  for  working,  struck 
work,  but  resumed  it  after  two  or  three  days'  idleness. 
Since  then  a  new  manager,  to  whom  these  men  object, 
has  been  appointed,  and  about  a  week  since  they 
again  tiu'ned  out.  The  proprietor  (Mr.  W.  Bates)  has 
closed  the  works,  and  upwards  of  600  men  and  boys  are 
thus  "  locked  out "  until  the  malcontents  uncondi- 
tionally return  to  work. 

The  Durham  Masons  have  turned  ont  on  strike  for 
a  rise  of  wages  from  2Ss.  to  30s.  per  week,  and  shorter 
hours  of  lal)our,  .and  three  months  hence  for  a  half 
holiday  on  Saturdays. 

There  is  every  probability  of  a  disastrous  strike  and 
lock-out  in  the  file  trade  in  Sheffield.  A  number  of  the 
file-grinders  are  now  on  strike,  and  unless  an  arrange- 
ment is  effected  within  a  few  days,  the  whole  will 
be  unemployed,  and  the  file-cutters  will  be  locked  out. 
The  history  of  the  dispute  is  brief.  Some  time  ago, 
wliea  the  revival  of  tlte  American  demand  imparted 
great  animation  to  nearly  all  liranches  of  Slicffield  trade, 
the  file-grinders  met  and  dcm.anded  an  advance,  which 
the  masters  said  would  be  equal  to  33J  per  cent,  on  the 
prices  they  were  then  paying.  The  advance  was  refused, 
and  the  grinders  tlien  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
powerful  Filesmiths'  Union.  Several  stormy  meetings 
have  been  held,  and  at  one  of  them  nearly  the  whole 
strength  of  that  Union  (4,000)  was  present.  The  file- 
cutters  have  revived  a  demand  which  was  postponed  last 
year,  and  they  now  seek  for  a  considerable  advance.  It 
should  be  stated  that  the  file-cutters  have  to  deal  with 
the  file  after  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  grinders,  and 
therefore  they  depend  upon  those  men  for  work.  The 
masters,  upon  receiving  notice  from  the  grinders,  gave 
notice  to  the  whole  of  the  forgers  and  hardeners,  in 
order  that  they  might  not  have  them  upon  their  hands 
when  the  grinders  were  out.     The  filesmiths  have  deter- 
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took,  those  wlio  tlimk  so  must  feel  well  assiirod  it  wo3  j  intcudius  cdiibition 


niiucd  to  support  the  gi-inders,  who  are  b;icke.l  up  by 
the  Association  of  Oi-ganised  Trades  of  Shctlicld.  The 
file-grinders  say  that  their  funds  will  support  them  in  a 

strike  for  three  months;  but  the  case  is  different  with     ^_,^^^^^^  _^^._^ ^^,^ 

thesmiths,whohave20,000pcrsons— menandtheirwives     ^g^jy^  earnestly  to  hope  that,  whereverit  can  be  avoided. 


and  families,  apprentices,  &c.— involved  in  the  struggle. 


Correspondence. 


simply  an  error  of  judgment,  and  that  they  were  placed  in 
a  very  difficult  position,  when,  to  use  Mr.  Coaton's  words, 
the  enteri)rise  "  came  to  a  dead  lock,"  »Bud  between  the 
two  stools  seemed  likely  to  have  a  dismal  fall.      1  only 


whether  in  Leicester  or  elsewhere,  committees  ^-ill  not 
legislate  on  questions  that  should  be  determined  by  general 
meetings,  and  that,  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  on 
matters  of  expediency,  those  who  desire  the  welfare  of  one 
another  will  heartily  work  together  for  the  common  good. 
—I  am,  Sir,  yours  ohedientlv,  Hkket  Sou-v. 


more  time^ 


littccs  the  gre.at  need  of  giving 
£nsbot. 


♦,•  We  sW!  li»  Iwipp!/  to  receivo  oarhj  information  of  general 

iniertst  frrnn  Secretarial  of  Societies,  Clvis,  oi-Iiislilittioiw,  to 

U  aooh-essed  (o  the  Editor  of  the  Wobkiso  Mak,  La  Bdle 

Sautaoe  Yari,  Luigate  Hill,  iondon,  E.C. 
We  do  not  hold  ouracirM  m  any  wa>j  responsiilo  for  «h«     ^ppe'^to'mj'seU  ^dn^ friends,"  Dr.  John  Watts  and  Mr. 

opinions  expreseed  by  Correspondents.  .....         ,  .,..^  ij„_   v.. 


THE    DEAR    MEAT    QUESTION. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Wohkiso  Mas. 

Deah   Sie,— I  find    in  your  journal   of   the    10th, 


LEICESTEE   WORKING  MEN'S   CLUB. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Wokkisg  Man." 
SiB^ — I  have  read  with  care  Mr.  Coaton' 


last  number,  having  waited  with  some  i 


letter  in  your 
.ety  to  see  £ 


Max  Kyllman,  to  attempt  the  solution  of  this  question,  by 
originatin,-  a  Co-operative  Company  strong  enough  to 
grapple  with  the  whole  difficulty.  Will  you  permit  me,  in 
reply,  to  point  out  one  or  two  matters  which  require  con- 
sideration in  reference  to  this  proposal  ? 

First,  speaking  for  myself,  my  hands  are  pretty  full  just 

^^^  ^ ^ ,  _ow,  as  you  ^^•iU  readily  beUeve,  and  I  think  I  may  say 

pirmTtion  of  a  transaction,  concerning  which  I  had  already     that  the  same  apphes  to  Dr.  Watts  and   Mr.  KyUman.     ^^^^^^V 
been  informed  by  persons  at  Leicester.     Of  course,  I  have     Divided  energies  do  not  bring  success,    and  those  who  p^^   ,^ 

not  the  slightest  right  or  wish  to  Interfere  in  the  pro-  originate  Co-operative  undertakings  have  a  great  responsi- 
ceedings  of  the  members  and  friends  of  the  Leicester  tujty  resting  upon  them  to  make  each  enteiT)rise  corn- 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  or  of  any  other  club ;  mercially  successful.  Failure  would  not  only  impair  our 
eiiually,  of  coiu-se,  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  influence  for  the  futui-o,  but,  as  wo  well  know,  would  be 
those  proceedings,  and,  in  common  with  every  friend  to  debited  by  the  unthinking  against  the  great  principle 
fne  movement,  shall  doubtless  be  willingly  allowed  the  of  Co-operation  itself.  Tins  was  the  case  with  the 
ght  of  commenting  upon  them.      For,  quite  apart  from  i  struggles  of  the  early  Co-operative  Societies,   and  dehiyed 


FLOATING    CO-OPEEATION. 
To  tli«  Editor  of  tlw  Wobkiko  Mas. 

Sir, — Having  observed  in  yonr  impression  of  Febniaiy 
17th  your  notice  of  "  Floating  Co-operation,"  and  yonr 
opinion  of  the  suitabibty  of  the  scheme  to  tho  use  of 
working  men,  allow  me  to  state  that  I  am  willing  to  join 
with  any  number  of  respectable  artisans  willing  to  start 
such  an  ajTair,  for  the  working  men  of  the  East  End, 
because  1  believe  that  the  East  End  generally  are  not 
much  thought  of  by  our  brethren  further  West  j  and 
I  also  believe  that  there  is  nothing  Uke  the  unity  and 
brotherly  fecliug  among  the  East  End  working  men 
that  there  should  be.  I  am  only  a  working  man  mj-- 
self,  and  it  often  grieves  me  to  see  the  manner  in 
which  one  working  man  tre:it3  another.  And,  sir,  you 
say  that  the  purchases  of  the  better  class  of  artisong 
are  not  despicable.  Ccrtainlj-  not;  for  the  class  to 
Avhich  I  belong  earn  from  7s.  to  13s.,  and  often  more, 
per  day,  .and  upon  no  occasion  less  than  6s.  per  da*-,  and, 
as  a  whole,  are  steadj-,  respectable  men. 

Hoping  you  will  give  this  your  kind  notice,  and  grant  it 
your  valuable  columns,    I  remain.   Sir,  yours 
A  Blackwall  Shifwrioht. 

Feb.  19th,  1866. 

[Should  the  above  letter  elicit  any  response,  we  will 
forward  the  communication  to  the  writer.] 


any  help  I  may  have  been  instnuneatal  in  giving  towards 
the  establishment  of  a  particular  club,  and  which  might 
justify  my  urging  recommendations  or  warnings,  it  must 
never  be  forgotten  that,  as  with  individuals,  so  with 
societies,  no  club  lives,  prospers,  languishes,  or  dies,  to 
itself  alone.  Other  clubs,  both  in  case  and  in  posse,  are 
materially  affected  by  the  irisdom,  or  folly,  the  zeal  or 
apathy,  of  each  club  in  a  given  district ;  while  the  progress 
of  the  whole  movement  is,  of  course,  most  seriously  in- 
fluenced by  the  success  or  failiire  of  the  various  efforts 
made  to  promote  it  in  individual  cases. 

Hence,  when  the  news  came  that  the  committee  of  the 
Leicester  Working  Men's  Club,  in  a  question  which  ex- 
perience shows  is  one  of  vital  importance,  had  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  general  meeting,  I  shared  the  surprise 
and  regret  felt  by  many  of  its  best  friends,  but,  of  course, 
forbore  writing  to  your  joui'ual,  till  I  had  seen  the  letter 
which  Mr.  Coaton  told  me  he  had  written.  Having 
read  it,  1  need  not  say  no  one  ought  to  doubt  that  the 
committee  have  acted  with  the  best  intentions,  and  in 
the  belief  that  they  were  ta'-dng  the  fairest  and  wisest 
course  open  to  them.     Bat  I  confes.-!  that,  after  fully 


the  progi-ess  of  tho  movement  incalculably. 

Second.  It  is  doubtful  if  such  a  company  would  have  the 
confidence  of  the  working  men  upon  whom  wc  should  have 
to  rely  for  help.  In  Manchester,  and  many  other  places, 
the  Co-operative  Stores  have  lost  money  by  this  depart- 
ment of  business,  and  given  it  up  with  a  profound  convic- 
tion that  the  ti-ade  has  something  peculiar  in  it  which 
prevents  it  being  made  profitable  by  them.  The  late 
secretary  of  the  Manchester  society  told  me,  some  time 
ago,  that  he  candidly  thought  Co-operators  were  too 
honest  for  the  business. 

Third.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  scheme  would  command 
the  support  of  a  sufficient  number  of  moneyed  men  to 
provide  the  necessary  capital.  It  could  only  be  made  to 
pay  by  placing  it  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  afford  good 
and  efficient  management.  Other  trades  are  beginning  just 
now  to  be  very  prosperous,  and  joint-stock  companies  (es- 
pecially manul'acturing  ones)  can  be  formed  to  pay  readily 
15  and  20  per  cent.  Investors  can  get  8,  9,  and  even  10 
per  cent,  by  advances,  without  fastening  their  capital  at 
all.  Is  there  any  chance  for  your  suggested  company 
ivnder  such  circumstances  ?     You  will  see  that  I  look  at 


sidering  what  is  there  related,  it  appears  to  me  they  have  j  t^g  question  from  the  most  matter-of-fact  and  business- 
made  two  serious  mistakes.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  surely,  m^e  point  of  view.  I  h.ave  learnt  to  know  that  is  the  true 
in  the  first  pl;ice,  they  should  not  have  included  "  intend-  j  ^ay  to  htlp  Co-operation.  If  you  will,  however,  open  your 
ing  members"  iu  theii-  invitatlm;  and.  in  thj  second  columns  to  wonving  men,  and  to  such  of  their  wealthy 
place,  hiving  done  so,  I  think  they  should  not  have  set  friends  as  feel  inclined  to  take  part  in  the  discussion, 
aside  the  decision  arrived  at,  on  the  ground  that  many  had  j  ,yixi  gladly  read  all  that  can  be  said  in  favoui-  of 
voted  for  it  who  did  not  at  once  eiu-ol  themselves  as  the  proposal,  and  try  to  form  a  reUable  estimate  of  its 
m.;mbers.     Would  not  the  proper   course  have  been  to  ,  chances   of  success  as  regards  first  foi-mation  and  sub- 


abide  by  that  decision  for  a  week  or  two,  until  they  saw 
how  many  would  join  the  club  on  that  basis,  or  until  they 
could  summon  another  duly  qualified  meeting  of  Iionii  fide 
members,  and  theu  have  submitted  the  question  to  them  ? 
It  is  a  serious  thing  for  a  committee  to  reverse  the  judg- 
ment given  by  a  meeting  which  they  themselves  had 
called,  and  especially  one  called  in  terms  so  vague  th.at  it 
would  be  impossible  to  say  of  many  persons  ivhether  they 
were  justified  or  not  in  attending  it.  A  man  may  intend 
to  join  a  club,  and  a  dozen  circumstances  may  afterwards 
li  ad  him  to  alter  hi-f  mind. 

ilowevei-,  if  the  men  who  voted  in  the  large  majority 
raiust  the  beer  did  not  come  fm'ward  iu  sufficient 
■jiimbers  toestabUsh  the  club  on  that  ba-sis  (and  niglifcva 
..  as  certainly  a  very  poor  show),  they  could  not  wonder  at 
the  committee,  after  due  time,  taking  steps  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  opposite  section,  and  forming  the  club 
according  to  (?icir  views.  But  then  one  naturally  asks, 
what  time  was  given  for  the  previous  majority  to  enrol 
their  names  ?  That  so  few  were  given  in  at  the  meeting 
was  certainly  not  a  suflicient  test. 

As  to  the  future,  if  I  were  living  in  Leicester,  and  saw 
that  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  working  men  who 
would  join  a  club  which  admitted  beer,  under  due  restric- 
tions, and  who  woidd  not  joiu  it  otherwise,  while  a  number 
of  gentlemen  were  willing  to  give  their  money  on  that 
understanding,  as  Mr.  Coaton  says  there  are,  I  should  not 
decline  to  belong  to  the  club,  or  cease  to  take  an  interest 
in  it.  On  the  contrary,  I  should  do  what  little  I  could  to 
make  the  club  prosper,  in  spite  of  that  resolution,  because 
i  do  not  regard  the  admission  of  beer  as  anything  morally 
ivrong — only  as  a  grievous  mistake.  One  secret  of  Eng- 
land's progress  is  the  habit  of  her  people  to  bow  to 
majorities  in  matters  of  expediency  (and,  I  hope  we  may 
add,  to  resist  thom  in  general  in  mattur-s  of  principle) . 
Accordingly,  though  out-voted,  I  would  still  work  for  the 
club,  andirust  to  my  fellow-members  either  learning  their 
mistake  -fctimo,  and  retracing  their  steps,  or  proving  to  ms 
that  I  was  mistaken.  But  if  I  saw' there  was  a  good  chance 
Of  establishing  another  dub  in  the  town,  on  what  I  believe 
to  be  a  far  sounder  b.asis,  I  should  cert^dnly  give  what 
money  and  time  I  could  afford  to  'promoting  that 


_equent  working.— I  am,  dear  Sir.  yo'ors  very  truly, 

Edwd.  Owes  Gmekisg. 
^lanclicster,  February  16t/i,  1866. 

INDTJSTEIAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  AVokkisg  Mas. 
SiK,— It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  I  purpose  subscribing 
to  and  reading  yoiu:  new  periodical,  the  Wokkisg  Mas. 
With  yoiu-self,  I  have  long  deemed  such  a  publication 
necessary  as  an  orsan  of  the  working  classes,  the  elevation 
of  which  class  cannot  but  result  iu  the  increased  strength 
and  glory  of  our  loved  coimtry.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
the  Wokkisg  Mas  may  rpach  the  heart-s  and  minds  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  among  our  sons  of  toil,  and  that 
thereby  their  social  and  inteUectiial  position  may  be  seen 
to  improve,  while  those  unhappy  differences  between 
employer  and  employed,  wliicb  ever  tend  to  injure  all 
parties,  should  become  less  frequent. 

The  Woeking  Mas,  if  I  understand  rightly,  is  to 
notice  and  record  aH  events  concerning  Industrial 
Exhibitions  vrhich  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  insertion, 
and  it  is  upon  the  subject  of  those  exhibitions  that  I 
desire  to  address  you. 

Nobody  doubts  the  good  results  which  are  likely,  if  not 
sm-e,  to  accrue  from  such  exhibitions ;  but,  as  a  late 
exhibitor,  and  medal  -winner,  I  wish  to  call  your  attention 
to  one  point  which,  it  attended  to,  would  tend  very  much 
to  improve  the  number  and  quality  of  articles  exhibited 
thereat.  I  refer  to  the  short  notice  usuaUy  given  of  the 
intention  to  hold  the  exhibition.  The  movement  com- 
menced in  Loudon,  and  so  rapidly  did  it  spread  that  many 
towns  in  the  provinces  got  up  sinular  exhibitions  -mlhin 
a  very  few  months  of  the  first  being  held. 

Would  it  not  bo  much  l>etter,  when  determining  to  hold 
such  an  exhibition,  to  fix  ft  date  farther  in  the  future  than 
is  usually  done?  Work  which  merits  extra  praise  reqmrcs 
extra  time  to  get  up  and  complete,  and  must  be  done  iu 
such  time.  Such  extra  good  specimens  of  workm-ansbip 
arc  rarely  made  by  tho  "  working  classes  "  to  keep  iu  stock, 
but  only  when  "-made  to  order."     If  longer  notice  were 

.„^ ._  ^„_       given— say  twelve  months— many  exhibitors  would  not  only 

ference    It  miiht  ba  avery  desirable  eoui-se  for  the  friends  1  show  what  they  have  by  them,  but  would  set  to  work  to 

produce  other  articles  even  more  skilfully  turned  out,  it 
possible,  than  any  of  their  previous  efforts.     'When  I  lately 


■.'■ho  disaiiprovs  of  the  decision  of  the  committee  iu  ques- 
tion to  form  another  club,  not  in  a  spirit  of  opposition, 
bat  ra,thBr  of  friendly  rivalry  and  mutual  co-operation. 
Tjiere  nsust  be.  plsnty  of  ioom  for  two  or  more  clubs  m 
liOicester,  and,  if  weli  inanaged,  they  mi^ht  matsnaUy 
proraots  each  other's  welfare-  Xhey  could  each  work  out 
tSisir  cnvn  tTi30T7/of  'a  club.  ?.nd  se^  which  c'quld  do'the 
Host  gsad.  Ihois  need  'be  Ho  ill-feeling  in  the  mattw. 
If  Mr.  Allen  and  his  friends  havB  erred  in  the  coarse- they 


became  an  exhibitor,  I  felt  the  full  force  of  the  necessity 


TO  COEEESPONDENTS. 

J.  G.  (Hidme).- The  scries  of  illustrated  articles  on  "Art 

Designs"  >viU  include  the  subjects  referred  to  by  our 

correspondent. 
T.  W.  (Pcabody  Buildings)  .—We  refer  our  correspondont 
to   our  description  of  the  BnUdings,  in  another  page. 
He  and  his  friends  -will  sec  that  wo  arc  quite  satisfied  tho 
complaints  which  have  appeared  on  the  subject  were 
to  a  great  extent  uufoimded. 
Typo.— The  statement  in  the  first  artido  on  "  Coin  |rom 
the  Crucible,"  that  "it  was  duiing  the  year  1810  that 
the  fij'st  coining  of  pence  took  place,"  had  reference  to 
the  operations  in  the  New  Mint,  on  Tower  Hill.     Of 
course  there  was  a  copper  coinage  long  antecedent. 
A  WOEKING  Appeestice.— Not  quite  up  to  the  mark  for 

publication. 
C.  M.  (Basingstoke).- Charles  de  Secondat,  Baron  de 
Montesquieu,  was  an  eminent  French  jurist.  He  was 
bom  near  Bordeaux,  in  1689,  and  educated  for  the  legal 
profession.  Having  been  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Academy,  he  devoted  himself  to  hterary  pursuits,  and 
travelled  through  Germany,  HoUand,and  England,  where 
he  resided  two  years.  On  his  return  to  Prance  he 
published  a  valuable  work—"  The  Causes  of  the  Greatness 
and  Declme  of  the  Romans;"  and,  subsequently,  tho 
famous  book  by  which  he  is  best  kno\vn  to  Enghsh 
readers—"  The  Spirit  of  the  Laws,"  an  exposition  of 
the  principles  of  pohtical  science.  He  died  iu  1755. 
S.  WooiTOS.— The  windows  have  been  produced  by  a  pro- 
cess called  Decakomaiiic.  A  book  des.'ripHve  of  this  art 
may  be  obtained  by  order  of  any  bookseller. 
Nil  Despeeasdum.— Sheepskin  is  the  leather  usually  em- 
ployed. After  being  suitably  shaped,  it  is  covered  with 
two  coats  of  parchment  size,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  ; 
then  silver-leaf  is  appUed  by  the  aid  of  a  fox-taU.  This 
is  covered  ivith  gold  varnish,  spread  by  the  fingers,  and 
smoothed  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  gold  varnish 
is  made  of  25-  lbs.  of  yellow  resin ;  saudarach,  2  J  lbs. ;  aloes, 
1  lb.  These  ingredients  are  pounded  in  a  mortar,  and 
melted  in  an  earthen  pot  over  a  slow  fire,  and  12  lbs.  of 
linseed  oil  stirred  in,  and  the  mixture  boiled  until  it 
becomes  of  a  syrupy  consistence. 
S.  Flowees.— The  foUoiving  is  a  good  method  of  bronzing 
tin  castings  :— When  clean,  wash  them  «-itk  a  solution  of 
oue  part  each  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  sulphate  of  iron  in 
twenty  parts  of  water ;  dry  and  wash  again  with  distilled 
^inegar  eleven  parts,  and  verdigris  four  parts.  'When 
di'y,  polish  with  eolcothar. 
J.  AsDEEWs.— Japanese  matches  are  made  of  thin  China 
paper,  whichiserves  as  an  envelope  to  a  small  quantity  of 
a  black  powder  which,  when  ignited,  throws  off  a  beauti- 
ful coruscation  of  sparks,  not  unhke,  on  a  small  scale, 
the  combustion  of  iron  wire  in  oxygen  gas.  The  com- 
position of  the  powder  is  finely-powdered  wood  charcoal, 
1  oz. ;  siUphur,  15  oz.;  saltpetre,  3J  oz.  The  thinnest 
kind  of  paper  is  necessary,  for  if  writing-paper  be  em- 
ployed no  sparks  are  given  off.  The  match  contains  six 
grains  of  the  composition;  it  is  held  in  the  hand  and 
b-'hted  at  one  end.  A  red  globule  of  saUne  matter  is 
formed,  wliieh  projects  very  small  leaf-Kke  sparks,  form- 
ing an  extremely  pretty  firework. 
EoMEE.— ■WTmt  is  caUed  CTiiiia  grass  is  a  speaes  of  whito 
nettle,  which  grows  abundantly  in  China  and  Japan.  It 
is  proposed  as  a  substihitc  for  cotton.  Articles  manufae- 
tiu-ed  of  this  material  possess  many  valuable  quaUties, 
which  will  doubtless  lead  to  its  extensive  manufacture 
and  general  use.  Fabrics  of  China  grass  are  largely 
exi>orted  from  China  to  the  Americas. 
LiswoOD,  W.— Drying  linseed  oil  by  exposure  to  the  air 
absorbs  o*ygen,  and  becomes  converted  into  a  solid  resin; 
heuce,  of  itself,  it  forma  a  vamish-v-arnisbes  bcin  r  in 
fact,  various  kinds  of  resins  dissolved  in  suitable  vehicles, 
such  as  spirits  of  wine,  linseed  oil,  &c. 
AsDEESOS,  T.— The  Aneroid  barometer  is  a  very  delicate 
instrument,  and  may  be  i-ehed  on  as  implicitly  as  the 
Syphon  barometer.  It  has  lately  beon  much  unproved 
by  M.  Breguet. 


became  an  exhibitor,  1  tc-lt  the  tun  lorce  oi  v^»^=-=.-^  ,       ;•"-■  "'f--  three  varietie:,    of  phosphorus,  tho 

of,  a  loi^ger  notice  bring  given.    I  exhibited  -1^*  fT?^  ,  "^^.SW  Tt^'-^^ow  a^d  tS;  black.    Its  colour-fs  snsiosod 
T  had   on  haiid,  feeUng  at  the   s^me  tune  that  I  h%d         '•"«•  ""f  .^f^^Ti™  . ',,,„,,^,-i  =,*/!  fKfi-Vnhdfi  iAhich 


.,  feeling   _.-_-.  . 

frequently  possessed  far  Better  specimens  of   m'y  ^vojB, 
*hjch  i  would  ha-fs  again  ei-uillcd  a-nrt'rerr-odticed  Kad 
tfot  the  time  besn  too  short. 
'  I  trust  ybu  will  consider  this  suboect,  and  urge  upon 


to  depend  oh  its  degree' Ol  purity,  and  tliS"inbdB  in'-^^hich 
it  is  cooled  after  bslng  m^ted.'       ' '  '"   ' 

Y.  z.— ■PaiaSne  is  a;  solid  substa-nco  resembling  sperm?- 
ceti,  »nd  made  Into  caudles.     pMafSne  dil  is  Bqmd. 


Maboh  3,  1866.] 
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Baker    and    Baker's   True 
UNCOLOURED  TEAS  are  importea  and  sold  Free 
from  all  Adulteration;  ttey  cau,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 
■Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Streugtli. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.  [1 


Government  of  South  Aus- 
tralia EMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  Australia,  in 
vessels  chartered  expressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, to  PlOUiiHMEN,  farm  servants,  miners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  grooms,  collar  and  harness  malters,  country 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SEEVAWTS. 

Fiirt'ier  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tainel  at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  tho  Goveru- 
moutof  S.uth  Australia,  5,  Copthall  Court,  London,  E.C.  [10 


Government    Emigration   to 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

FREE  PASSAGES  to  CANTERBURY,  N.Z.,  are  granted 
by  the  Provincial  Govei-nmriut  to  female  domestic  servants, 
and  Assisted  Passages  to  farm  worlunen  and  certain  descrip- 
tions of  mechanics. 

Particulars  of  conditions  may  be  obtained,  personally  or 
by  letter. 
JOHN  MARSHBIAN,  Emicri-atiou  Agent  for  Canterbury, 
16,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


'migration. — Passages  to  all 


E. 


1  J  PAUTS  OF  THE  WORLD.— Every  information 
free  of  charge.  Best  ships.  Cheapest  rates.  Goods  shijiped 
and  insured.— P.  BASSIL,  139,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 

A  ssisted    Passages    to    Mel- 

lr\.  BOURNE.— Apply  to  E.  E.  ALEXANDER,  Secre- 
tary, victoria  Emigrants'  Assistance  Society,  27a,  Bucklers- 
bury,  Mansion  House,  E.C. 

CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £5. 

New    York,    by    Steam, 
WEEKLY,  £5  5s.,  cabin,  £15  15s.;  and  Portland, 
£(j ;  Baltimore,  £5  5s.,  caTjin,  £15  15s. ;  New  Orleans,  .tU  Us., 
cabin,  £25.    Sailing  Snips  to  New  York,  £3  5s. 
R.  MONTGOMERIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchiu-eh  Street,  E.C.  [11 

Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 

GIFPARD'S  INJECTOR, 

FOR    FEEDING   STEAM    BOILERS. 

DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOR  IRON   AND  WOOD   WORK. 

Particulars  ajid  }*r\ces  post  JTr,a  on  appUcaiion  io 

W.  T.   HENDRY  AND  CO., 

73,  QUEEN    STREET,    LONDON,   E.C.  [3 

Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING   CuERECTLY.      Gratis,   pest    free. 
Publi^hed  by  T.  M.  Feist,  6t>,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton.      [5 

For  j^ioo  advanced  you  can 
obtaia  a  home  for  life,  and  cheerful  occupation  iii  i 
the  country.— Apply,  euclosiug'  a  stamp,  to  C.   CABLE, 
Guernsey  Hotel,  Leamington.  [6  | 

THE  WORKING  WAN  WILL  FIND  ! 

ud son's    Simple    Dyes  ". 

both  Useful  and  Amusing-.    Any  one  can  use  them. 
_,rAuyttiing  can  be  dyed  with  them  iu  ten  minutes. 
Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.     Ot  Chemists  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  [12 

T 

X  OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charfjes. 
The  "  Inventor's  Munaal,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Ai)ply  to  Mr.  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Established  Twenty-one  Tears,  [13 

Superior      Trusses,      Elastic 
STOCKINGS,  &c..  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    &   SON, 
418,  OxrOKn  Street. 
Trusses  from  5s.  each ;  Stockings  from  43.  6d.         [7 


RE-ISSUE  IN  CHEAP  WEEKLY  NUMBERS  OF 


J 


nventions  Protected  by  Patent 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearini:;  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutclies,  Artificial 
IiCgs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Siu-gical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND    SONS, 
.05  and  '-^S,  Wkst  Shithpield,  London. 
N.B. — Directions  for  M-asuremcnt  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [14 

Hall's  "  Lung   Restorer" 
pives  instant  rcli.-f  iu  Cou^h-'.  ..\r';lmi:i.  Hoarse- 
ness, .i.n-e  throat,  &o.    Bii-  r.  ■;  '-ji.  .jrii.i  1 1.  n,.  iLr.,jis, 

writes,  after  sullering  ov'-v       .'       ,  ' i,  i^-ii.: 

oougii,  "Three  Is.  Hd.  b-i:'  '■".  im  ,";  ,.,i  i,,- 

THOMAS  HALL,  Chemi»i,,  d,  .^.i;..,iiOi.. m  i  btrcLi,  .'  li.y  -nlu 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  L^old  by  allChcmist.^, 
in  bottles,  at  is.  1-Jd.,  3s.  9d.,  &e.  [15 


IDatents      for      Inventions. — 

JL  Messis.  DAVIEG  and  HUNT  procure  British  and 
Foreign Part^rfs  for Inventionsand Registrations  df- Designs, 
at  moderate  charges.  Full  Jarticnlars  given  in  their 
"  HasdboolE-for  InvsMers,"  to  be  bad  (^aHa)-  Stiattfor  1, 
Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.  [16 


c 


harles     Knight's     English 

OYCLOPiEDIA. 
"ARTS  AND  SCIENCES"  now  publishing  in  5d.  Nos. 

"BIOGRAPHY"  now  publishing  iu     4d.  Nos. 

To  bo  followed  by  the  other  Divisions  of  "  GEOGRAPHY  " 

and  "  NATURAL  HISTORY,"  and  by  Supplements. 

The  First  Monthly  Part  of  the  "ARTS  AND  SCIENCES  " 

will  be  ready  on  the  28tli,  iirice  Half-a-crowu. 

Bradbury,  Evaws,  anb  Co.,  11.  Bouvorie  Street,  Fleet 

Street,  E.C.  [30 


The  Working  Engineer's 
PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  Mau.ngcmcnt  of  the 
Steum-Engine  and  Boiler,  with  Rales  and  lu-structions  for 
Valve-Setting,  so  as  to  Secure  a  Full  Development  of  the 
Motive  Power.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams  and  Engravings. 
By  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  the  Firm  of  J.  Hopkinsou  &  Co., 
Engineers,  Britannia  Works,  Hndderslield. 

London :  John  Weale,  High  Holbom ;  and  Sisipkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.  Manchester :  Thom.son  &  Son  ;  A,  Hey- 
wooD ;  and  John  Heywood.  Huddorstield :  B.  Brown  ;  or 
the  Author. 

Price  4s. ;  post  free  4-3.  Gd.  [29 

ractical  Scientific  Books  on 

ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING.  SUP.VEYING, 

INING,  BUILDING,  AGRICULTURE,  MONUMENT.^, 

DECORATIONS,  &c.    Published  by  Atchlby  and  Co.,  106, 

Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.    New  List  of  Works  sent 

free  to  order  by  post.  [17 


orkmen's     Wages. — 

LAXTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 
glance'  to  calculate  their  o%vii  Wages.  Masters'  Edition, 
cloth  and  gilt,  2s.  6d.  (iiii  stamps) ;  Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  the  pocket.  Is.  (13  sta,Bips).  34,  Ai-uiidel  Street, 
Strand.  [18 


YOUR   CAED,  SIR? 


Card    Plate,   including  50 


A 

_/    \.      Ivory  Cards,  with  your  Name  ele.gantly  Ei 
Ladies'  or  Gents'  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d.  in  stamps 
to  W.  F.  GOOD,  Engraver,  &c.,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  HuU. 

N.B. — This  includes  the  Plate,  Engraving,  Cards,   and 
Printing.  [19 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellah,  Leather  Mer- 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  ?.,  has  one  of  the 
lar.re.st  and  cheapest  stocks  in  Loudon. 

Prinio  :iO  lb.  Bu..'3ios  AjTes  butts.  Is.  (Jd.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
cleau  roroi-n,  Is.  Cd.  jjer  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4-,  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  solos.  Is.  -id.,  Is.  6d., 
Ik.  8d.,  2-H.  Scotch  bides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 


'uperior   Brads,   French  and 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

s  _ 

t J     STEEL,  71bs.  for  Is.  Id.   Superior  ink,  Od.  per  galh 

Copper  toes,  2s.  *2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  ds.  6A  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  over  £i,  at  L  W.  MoLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [20 


ohn    Moseley    and     Son, 

17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  '27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
G.arden,  London,  W.C,  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  ME  R- 
CHANTS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— .Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
&e.,  Wholesal.',  Kftnil,  and  fur  Exportation.  Establis-hed  a 
Hundr<'d  ■^'i^itr ;.  KedncHun  in  the  Price  of  Moneley's 
Warranted  ;iav,",  C^-uniiio  L;;iug.jd  Plates;— 


£ 


28-inoh  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each, 

26    „     Handsaw         0    7    6,, 

11    „     Brass-back  Saah  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6    „ 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bell's  Galvanic  Machines  for 
18s.,  &o. 

Same  make.  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of  each 
of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40s.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.B. — These  Saws  are  tho  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

NoTlCF— Mps>,is  Mosi  t  ^  md  Sun  bog  to  announcn  that, 
in  ordei  to  tml  1  <  C  nn  i  A'  il  ni  n  md  others  to  obtain 
their  snppnoi  T  .uls   i       (  lo  now  prepared  to 

forward,  duect  tnmi  ii  i  i  uts.  Parcels  to  the 

amount  of  £j  .md  u]  i    i    it  of  the  Kingdom, 

Carriage  Free     Cash  bj  cm  |uh  o    Pi mI  OlBce  Order.      [21 


Tremeschini's  Paraffin  Lamp. 
This  licrfccted  Lamp  for  burning  Mineral  Oils, 
witJiout  the  possihiliby  oi  explosion,  and  entire  absence  of 
smoU,  is  sold  wholesale  by  the  agent,  H.  Mayer,  4,  Liverpool 
Street,  City. 

*»*  'PhisLimpisfaEydcieribocliaNo. loftho  "WoEEiKr, 
HAt:."' '_  _^  [22 

Sive  More  ? — Excellent 

TEAS,  black,  green,  and  mixed,  arc  now  ON 
SA'LE",  for  family  use,  at  Is.  8d.  per  lb.,  at  NEWSOM  and 
CO.'S.  Original  Tea  ^V■a^ehouse,  50,  Borough.    Established 
.D.  1745. 


Coals,  i6s.  6d.  per  Ton.  Cob- 
BL5,S;  Dsrb/  Plight,  19s.:  Second  IIin>,  SiTi.  ; 
besl-.  219.  6dr.  best-Silistonei  3l6.  •  Dii«i-t  fr.MH- thB  ^t  to 
tho  cdnsumer.^Q.  5.  HU^^AAIQ,  S^  Great  llavlborongh 
Street,  iRegent  gtrest,  or  59,AlD»ny  Street, -E agent's  Fark. 
No  travellers  or  agents  employed. 


w 


orking    Mens    College. — : 

BUILDING  FUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
to  allow  the  Proposed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spviug-.  The  College  is  self-supporting  ;  but  increayo  oC 
niuubei's  baa  made  additional  Rooms  necessary,  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £780,  inchidin^  £26  5s. 
from  the  PEINGE  of  WALES,  and  £27fi  from  tiio  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statem.ents  iu  current  iimubers  of 
CornhiU  nadMacmilh it's  MagarAne.  Subscriptiou'd  received 
at  the  College,  45,  Great  Orraond  Street;  the  Loudun  and 
County  Bank,  Oxford  Street ;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  R,  B. 
Litchfield,  Esq.,  -i.  Hare  Court,  Temple. 


orking    Men's    Club    and 

,  .  INSTITUTE  UNSON —President,  Eight  Hon. 
Lord  JJROUGHAM.  The  continually-increasing  extent  of  the 
operatioud  of  this  S  iciety.  which  has  been  of  essential  beneht 
to  many  tbouyanda  of  Working  Men  and  their  Homes,  ren- 
ders a  proportionate  increase  of  it>;  funds  nr:?ently  neces- 
sary._  The  Council,  therefore,  confidently  APPiUAL  to  the 
Public  to  grant  increased  support  to  this  truly  u-eful  move- 
ment. Contributions  may  be  sent  to  tbe  Treasiu'er,  Heury 
Hoare,  Esq.,  Jnu.  (Messrs.  Hoare  and  Co.,  Fleet  Street),  or 
to  tho  office,  150,  Strand,  where  full  information  may  be  ob- 
tained. HENRY  SOLLY,  Secretary. 

Paris  Exhibition,  1867. — 
All  demands  for  SPACE  from  intending  Exhibitors 
TiHiit  be  sent,  marked  "  Paris  Exhibition,"  to  the  Secretary, 
Scicneo  and  ArE  Department,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
LouUou,  W.,  on  or  before  38th  February,  when  the  lists  will 
be  made  up. 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

Chaser  and    Embosser,    i,  FOLEY    STKEET, 
PORTLAND  PLACE,  Vf. 

KonouraUc  Meniioii,  Great  Exhibition,  1851  j  HoiwuraUc  Jlfcji- 
fiou,  1853,  Nevi  Yorti. 

General     Life     and     Fire 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 
Estahlished  1837. 
Entii'e  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility  and  the 
mutiutsl  liabilities  of  iiartnership. 

A  Reversionary  Bonus,  equivalent  to  from  30  to  CO  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  assured,  declared  in  1863. 
The  Reserve  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  life  iucomo. 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretary. 


'estern  Insurance  Company* 

LIMITED. 

(NON-TARIFF  PIRIO  OFFICE.) 

Chief  Officf.s-7,  WATERLOO  PLACE,  LONDON; 

77,  KING  STREET,  MANCHESTER. 

PAID  CAPITAL,  NEARLY  £80,000. 

General  Mimagcr— ARTHUR  SCRATCHLEY,  Es<J  ,  MA. 
This  Comoany  is  enabled  to  rate  every  special  risk  on  its 
individual  merit,  without  reference  to  the  average  syatem 
of  classification  and  rating  adopted  by  all  Tariff  OJficcs. 

Pi'ospectnses,  Order  Forms,  &o.,  may  be  obtained  on  ap- 
plication at  either  of  the  Chief  Offices. 

CHARLES  HARDING,  Secretarj-. 
r,  Waterloo  Place, 
London. 


^he  Accidental  and   Marine 


T 

X  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,Banli 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Insurance  against  General 
and  Railway  Accidents.    Mni-iue  risks  at  current  raten. 

.1.  \V.  ORAM,  Secretary. 


University  College,  London. 
—SUMMER  COURSE  of  CHEMISTRY  (Theo- 
retical and  Practical,  including  the  a\ib,jecta  of  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  of  the  University  of  London).  Professor 
WILLIAMSON,  F.R.S.,  aiz^sisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  GiU,  F.C.S. 

This  course  wiU  conrdst  of  about  forty  lessons,  com- 
mencing on  WEDNESDAY,  April  11,  at  11  a.m. 

Fee  for  the  class,  £'t,  including  cost  of  materials  and 
apparatus. 
Feb.  8,  ISGH.  AUG.  DE  MORGAN, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts; 
CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON, 

Secretary  to  the  Council. 

Albert  Veterinary  College 
(Limited),  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  Professor 
John  Gainjee,  Principal.  Subscribers'  fee,  £3  23. ;  Trades- 
man'.^, £1  i.s.  per  annum. 

Public  Examination  in 
rLETHENTAEY  DEAWIKG  of  the  SECOND 
GKADE  at  aOUTH  KENSINGTON.— PUELIC  ESAMt 
IvATIONS  in  DRA\VING,  conducted  by  the  Bcionoe  and 
Art  Dopartmcat,  will  ho  hold  on  the  l'2th.  13th,  and  Uth  of 
Match,  1S66.  Candidates  must  assemble  at  6.30  p.m.  or 
i  p.m.,  and  tho  papers  will  bo  sivon  out  as  follows : — 

MMch  12-FroohandDi'.vwins,  7  i>.m. ;  Goomofcry,  8.30p.m. 

March  13— Model  Drawing,  7  p.m  ;  Peripeotivo,  S.30  p.m. 

March  U— Mechanical  Drawing,  7  p.m.  ,         ,         ,  ^ 

The  Examinations  will  be  of  the  second  yrado  only,  ana 
will  be  open  to  male  and  female  oandidat&<  above  twelve 
years  of  age,  who  are  not  atteudiuij  elementary  day  schools 
forthopoor.  ,  .      ,  ,.         ,      v  c 

Peraous  who  wish  to  be  examined  must  apply,  before 
Match  3,  to  the  beeretary  of  the  Suienoo  and  Ait  Depart- 
ment South  Kensington,  otatins  their  uaines-ana  addi'esscE, 
and  thesnbjects  inwhieh  theyara  prajiared  to  be  esamined. 
]>Iai.t.ors  of  piiiuate  echouls  wialung  to  have  iCT.eral  of  thou: 
scholars  esamined,  are  reanireito  fmniEh  tho  numher  who 
will  preaent  themsalvee  for  examisation:in  aay  of  the  above 
gnbjeots  of  the  ee'oond  grade.  *^' 

By  ord6r  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
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THE    WORKING    MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[March  3,  1866. 


nPhe  Liverpool  and  London 

GLOBE  FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Offices : — 1.  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;    -0  aud  21,   Poultry, 

7,  Comliill,  and  Cliariug  Cross,  London. 

PEOCiEESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  SINCE  1350. 

Tear.  Fire  Premiums.        Life  Premiums.        Inrested  Funds. 

'       1851  aAl,:aS  £-27,lo7  *502,824 

1       1856  233,27^1  72,781  8J1,061 

I     1861  :«u,i.;a  ira,07-i  1,311,905 

1864  7-42,C7-t  2:W,2+i  3,212,300 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 
Life  claims  are  payable  in  thirty  days  after  tliey  are  admitted. 


T 


he  National  Standard  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  (LIMITEDj. 

U2,   MOOKGATE   StKEL'T,    E.C. 

GaicrnJ  Manngcr: 

K.   K.    HUTCHINSON,    F.R.G.y..    F.A.S.L. 


Part  of  Claims  paid  on  notification  of  death,  aud  balance 
within  one  month  after  proof  of  death.  No  Extra  Charge 
for  Policy  Stamps  or  Policies. 

Agents  Wanted.    Apply  to  Chief  Office. 


W 


illcoxand  Gibbs' Noiseless 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 
Executes  Hemming,  FelliULr,  Tucking,  Bindin?:,  Cordiner, 
Quilting,  Braiding,  and  Embroidery  ;  ^viW  do  all  kinds  of 
Domestic  Work,  and  cannot  be  put  out  of  order.    It  is  the 
Cheapest  and 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  FAMILY  MACHINE. 

Printed  Directions  with  every  Machine.  Instructions  gratis. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  gratis  and  post  free. 

PEICE  from  EIGHT  POUNDS. 

135,    REGENT    STREET,    LONDON. 


^he    London    and    General 


H 


T 

J_  PERMANENT  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY.  Enrolled  pursuant  to  6  and  7 
"\Vm.  I"V.,cap.  32.  Shares  £40.  Monthly  Subscription,  5s. 
Entrance  Fee,  Is.  per  Share.  Temporarv^  Offices,  12,  Buck- 
ingrham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Chainnan  of  Directors, 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  M.P.,  9,  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields. 
Surveyor,  C.  Stuart  Barker,  Esq.,  12.  Buckingbam  Street, 
Strand,  "W.C.  Mana^ine  Director,  W.  R.  Selway,  Esq., 
19,  Manor  Road,  Walworth,  S- 

Shares  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  No  back  pa^Tnents. 
Sxims  of  not  less  than  One  Pound  received  on  Deposit. 
Interest  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  enaranteed.  Persons 
wishing"  to  buy  houses  can  have  money  advanced  imme- 
diately, to  be  repaid  by  easy  monthly  sums.  [4 

Perpetual     Investment     and 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
37,  NEW   BRIDGE   STREET,   LONDON,    E.C. 
MONEY, 

In  large  or  small  sums,  ready  to  be  advanced  upon  security 
of.  Freehold,  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Property,  repayable 
either  in  one  sum  or  by  periodical  instalments.  The  amount 
advanced  since  May,  1861,  exceeds 

HALF    A    MILLION     STERLING. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  AppHcntion  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, or  ivill  be  sent  by  post.    Apply  to 

JOHN  EDWARD  TEESIDDER,  Secretary.    [25 

ow  to  Purchase  a  House 

_  _  For  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  aud  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiBKBECK  Building  Societt,  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  for  5s.  per  Mouth, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gai-den- 
iug  Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Bieebeck  Fkee- 
HOLD  Lakd  Society,  London  Mechiinics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  BuUdines,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
TEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent. 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rant Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
till  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be  I 
obtamed  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS   RAVENSCROFT,  ilunager.        [2 

The  Planet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AND  INVESTJIENT  SOCIETY.  r.stabhshed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  ISia  Annual  Income  e'^cced' 
£200,000.  Offices.  39.  CITY  ROAD,  FnCGBUEY  SQUARE 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  AKNUAL^MEEX; 
ING  ^ras  held  September  12th,  IS05.  The  Directors  repoitcd 
a  larg^  Augmentation  of  Business,  .^ud  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  mokiu?  f-o 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,503, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
durmg  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that— first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
aad  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions :  thirdly! 
m  the  Equitable  Adjjustment  of  Repayment  and  Intere.'.t ; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption ;  and,  lastly  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares  £oO  ;  Entrance  Fee.  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount— upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
—may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent,  repavableon  fourteen 
days  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
^^"^  -„  ,EDMUHD  W.  EICHARDSOK,  Secretary. 
Offices-.?,  Lily  Ec.id,  London,  E.C.  [9 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 


H 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


MELBOURNE    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  HobartTown, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

lolar 2,400  A  1     March  7. 

Star 2,300  A  1    March  21. 

Detroit 2,500  A  1    April  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  Us.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  aud  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c 

Lad>'  Octavia 2,400  A  1     February  25. 

Sir  William  WaUace  2,000  A 110  years    March  11. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 
Peeiifeus  2,500  A  1    February  28. 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OP  LAND  are 
given  by  this  Ship  to  persons  i>aying  their  o^vu  passage 
money. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Kaikoura 2.500  A  1    February  2a 

Buahine  2,500  A  1    March  31. 

The  advantag-es  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  despatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  suppUed,  but  of  the  best 
description,  inclu(fi.ng  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  \vithout  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  an-angements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  aud  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

140,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    [24 


C 


ity    of    London    Working 

CLASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 


Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lone,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital  550,'JOO 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of  1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of  270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  tbe  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  and  furniture, 
formerly  chai'ged  £2  5s.,  can  be  insured  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1  10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  qu.irter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment. 


INAUGURATION   6th  MARCH. 

THE  EIGHT  HON.  THE  LORD  MAYOR. 

BENEBICT  AND  GRAND,  CHOIR. 

TRANSFERABLE   SEASON  TICKETS,  £1  Is. 

Surplus  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  establiBbment  of 
a  Free  Pubhc  Library. 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      I        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London :  73  and  74.  Kin?  WiUiam  Street.  E.C. 
Liverpool :  Brown's  Buildiug^.  Exchange. 
With  Home  and  ForciiTU  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chaiimaii— F.  W.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Discount  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  on  the  25th  December  should  ba 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  exijense  in  the  transfer  of  Policies  from  other  offices. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  186t,  over  £12.3,000. 
W.  P.  CLIEEHUGH,  General  Manager. 

X  TUTION,  2  and  3,  Blomfield  Street,  MoorEelds, 
E.C.  Established  a.d.  1S16.  Savings  Bank  Certified  under 
the  Act  of  1863.  Open  Daily.  Office  hours  eleven  to  three. 
Saturday,  eleven  to  one  and  five  to  eight.  Sums  not  exceed- 
ing £10  are  paid  to  depositors,  without  previous  notice, 
on  Monday.  Wednesday,  and  Friday.  The  rate  of  annual 
interest  allowed  to  dej'o.^itors  is  £3  per  cent. 

FRANCIS  E.  GBEENAWAY.  Secretary. 


^he  London  Provident  Insti- 


t.    Marylebone   Bank   for 


K_7  SAVINGS,  76,  Welbeck  Street.  Saving  Bank  . 
tiJied  iindor  the  Act  of  IS6'S.  Open  daily  from  ten  till  three, 
and  on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  from  six  till  nine 
o'clock. 


ercules    Insurance    Com- 


I      I     PANY  (LIMITED).  FIRE,  LIFE,  aud  MARINE. 

CmEF  OFFICE :  25,  CORNHILL,  LONDON.  E.C. 

The  oldest  Non-tariff  Fire  Office.      Special  advantaj^es  in 

the  Life  Department.     For  full  particulars,  see  general 

Prospectus. 

SAMUEL  J.  8HRUBB.  Manager  and  Secretary. 

EEDUCED  PRICES. 

Builders,  Carpenters,  and 
others,  have  submitted  to  theLr  notice  these  very 
reduced  prices,  the  lowest  consistent  ivith  really  useful 
qualities. 

i-inch  Flooring  (well  prepared) lis.  6d.  per  square. 

Laths 31s.  Od.  per  load. 

Yellow  Deals,  sound  and  good 2Jd.  per  foot. 

Spruce  Deals  2id.        „ 

2^-ineh  Battens ijd.       „ 

Seasoned  Mahogany,  plsuik  &  board.  6d.      .    ,, 

A  very  large  stock,  ready  sawn  and  seasoned. 

CARTER    AND    WEBB, 

OLD     BETHNAL     GREEN     ROAD,     N.E.. 

(End  of  Elizabeth  Street,  Hackney  Road.) 

TIMBER,  DEALS,  FLOORING,  AND  MOULDINGS. 

Joseph  and  Alfred  Rosling, 
SouTHW.vRK  Bridge  Wharf,  B.vnkside, 
kepi>  a  large  and  well-sensoned  stock  constantly  on  baud, 
which,  from  the  facility  afi'«.)rded  by  river-side  premises  as 
compared  xnth  inland  yards,  they  are  enabled  to  sell  at  the 
very  lowest  prices. 


.C 


oal.  —  Herbert      Clarke. 


A  MARVEL  OF   CHEAPNESS. 

The  Shilling  Drawing  Case, 
Complete;  containing  Six  Progressive  Studies, 
after  J.  O.  Harding,  a  Book  of  Whatman's  Superfine  Draw- 
ing Paper,  Two  Academy  Drawing  Pencils,  and  India-rubber. 
Po.^t  free  for  14  stamps.— PACKER  and  GRIFFIN,  35. 
Polund  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  Schools,  the  Trade,  and 
Shippers  suppUed  on  advantageous  terms.  [8 

Fry's  Homoeopathic  Cocoa, 
in  Packets. — The  purity,  delicacy  of  flavour,  and 
nurritious  properties  of  this  Cocoa,  as  well  as  the  great 
facility  witlywhich  it  is  made,  have  rendered  it  a  standard 
article  of  general  consumption.  It  is  highly  approved  and 
strongly  recommended  by  medical  men,  and  is  eqnally 
adapted  for  invalids  and  general  consumers. — J.  S.  FRY 
aud  SONS,  Bristol  and  London,  are  the  only  English  Manu- 
facturers of  Cocoa  who  obtained  the  Prize  Medal,  1862. 

P 

±_  CHILDREN  IN  THE  AVOOD,  given  with  tbe  JUvv- 
trated  London  NcJcs.  Handsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
3s.;  by  the  dozen,  23.  6d.  Miple  and  gilt,  Ss. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s.  Every  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  maple  aud 
gilt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  '2 
stamps,  at  George  Rees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre).  (*'> 


'icture    Frames     for    the 


ational    Institution    for 


1  >  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Strcpt. 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  nn<l  -Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  tillNine.  Free  letter.V  arc  available  for  uecessitons 
applicants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec.    [27 


yam.  and    Co.'s   Garments 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY,  King's  Cross, 
JN.— Best  Lambton  Wallsend,  21s.;  Wallsend,  2is.;  Silkstoue 
Maine,  22s. ;  Cooper's  Silkstone,  22s. ;  Double  Diamond, 
22s. ;  Black  Shale,  22s. ;  Hard  House.  21s.  ;  Silkstone  Seam, 
20s. ;  Derby.  19s. ;  Bamsley,  19s  ;  Hard  Steam,  ISs. ;  Hart- 
ley's, ISs. ;  Nuts,  los. ;  Small,  iSs. ;  Coke,  15s. 


H: 
niid  PRICE-S.—Tlie  new  Prince  of  Wales 
Prince  Alfred  Oi'erco.ats  and  Capes,  los.  6d  to  423.;  Knicker- 
bocker. Eton,  Hirrow,  and  Osborne  Suits,  15s.6d..to  45s. ; 
Jackets,  Ss.Hd  to  258. ;  Trousers.  Ss.tj'l.  to  15s.  6d.;  Vesti, 
4s.  Gd.  to  7s.  ea. ;  Jackets  and  Vests  alike,  15s.  6d.  to  27s.  fid. 


Coal. — Rickett,  Smith,  and 
CO.'S  Selected  Coal,  23s. ;  Best  Wallsend,  2J,-s. ;  R. 
S.  aaid  Co.'s  Silkbtoue,  22i. ;  Old  Silkslone,  21s. ;  Derby 
Bri<:ht,  19s. ;  Biimsley,  19s. ;  Hartley**--.  ISs. ;  Steam,  ISs.  ; 
Nut<=,  15s. ;  Small,  13^. ;  Coke,  \5h  per  Chaldron,  Cash. — 
Grtat  Northern  Railway,  Jung's  Crosa;  aod Great  Ea^^teru 
lliiilway,  Bishopsgale. 

Coals. — The  London  Guinea 
COAL  COMPANY  supply  their  celebrated  Walls- 
end  Coals,  to  all  p.arts  of  London,  at  31s.  per  ton.  for  cash 
on  delivery.— Address,  the  Managers,  COLE  and  LEIGH, 
57.  Marylebone  Road. 


yam      and     Co.,     General 


H: 
Tailors,    Clothier.^,    ll.itters,   Hosiers,    &c.    &c  , 
66  and  «7,  0.tford  Street,  W.  ;  21,  22.  aud  23,  New  Street. 
Birmingham ;  42,  Uriggate,  Leeds ;  and  Westgate.  Dewsbury . 

Newlings    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
I     Newling,  192,  Bish'^p'wnte  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Four  Fires  for  One  Penny. — 
The  PATENT  FIREWOOD  can  be  obtained  from 
any  oilman  or  grocer  in  or  neajr  London,  at  2s.  per  100; 
packed  for  the  country.  500  for  10s.    Li^te  ijistastly.    Ko 

p.nper  reiuired.  -Works,  IS,  Whnrf  Road,  Citr  Itoad 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS. 
Newjuhg,  193.  Bishopsgrate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  o£ 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
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J^i/es  and  File-making. 

THE  dispute  in  the  Sheffield  file  trade  has  had 
the  effect  of  directing  public  attention  to  a 
numerous  and  industrious  class  of  workers,  to 
whose  labours  we  owe  the  production  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  tools  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
in  modern  times.     It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to 


I  ilk-making  at  sueffielu. 

go  into  the  origin  and  history  of  the  file,  interest4  j 
iug  as  the  subject  undoubtedly  is,  but  to  de-  I 
scribe  the  vaa-ioug  processes  of  its  manufactui'e.  j 
The  common  file,  as  every  workman  knows,  is  an 
implement  the  flat  or  curved  surfaces  of  which 
are  notched  or  sen-ated  in  such  a  manner,  that  on  ( 
being  rubbed  on  the  wood,  ivory,  metal,  or  other  i 
hard  substance  for  which  the  tool  is  intended,  a  \ 
surface  of  more  or  less  smoothness  is  obtained.       ; 


Piles  are  made  of  bars  of  steel  prepared  in  a 
peculiar  maimer,  it  being  necessary  that  the  file 
should  be  formed  of  the  hardest  possible  metal, 
or  its  working  sui'face  would  be  speedily  worn 
away.  The  steel  is  therefore  rendered  harder 
than  usual  by  means  of  a  process  known  as 
dcniile  conversion,  the  metal  thus  prepared  being 
said  to  be  doubly  converted.  Small  files  are 
generally  ma^e  of  cast  steel,  which  is.  for.  this 
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purpose  preferred  to  forged  steel,  on  account  of 
its  fineness  and  quality.  The  larger  kind  of  files 
are  forged  from  bars  of  steel,  which  have  been 
beaten  into  the  requisite  shape  by  means  of  the 
tilt-hammer.  In  some  places,  -vvo  believe,  the 
steam-hammer  is  being  used  for  this  pm-pose. 
The  largest  kind  of  files,  rather  formidable  look- 
ing tools,  are  forged  from  the  bar  steel  without 
the  latter  undergoing  the  preliminai'y  process  of 
tilt-hammering.  The  files  are  then  shaped — the 
square  and  flat  ones  by  means  of  a  common  anvil 
and  hammer ;  those  of  a  circular,  half  round,  or 
triangular  form,  by  means  of  bosses  or  dies,  made 
of  the  coiresponding  shapes,  and  fitting  into 
grooves  made  for  them  in  the  anvil. 

The  sm-face  of  the  file  thus  prepai'cd  is  perfectly 
smooth,  but  it  has  to  undergo  another  process — 
that  of  softening — before  it  can  be  serrated  or 
toothed.  This  softening,  or  "  lightening,"  as  it  is 
technically  called,  is  eftected  by  placing  a  nmnber 
of  blanks,  as  the  uncut  files  are  termed,  in  a  largo 
brick  oven,  made  perfectly  air-tight,  to  ftrevent  the 
steel  from  becoming  oxidised.  The  fire  is  made 
to  play  roxmd  the  oven  until  the  "  blanks  "  are 
perfectly  red  hot,  when  the  heat  is  relaxed,  and 
the  oven  gi-aduaUy  allowed  to  cool.  On  the 
perfection  of  this  process  depends  much  of  the 
value  of  the  file,  and  the  labour-  of  the  worker. 
If  the  metal  be  too  soft,  the  indentions  may  be 
too  heavy  and  u-regular ;  if  it  be  too  hard,  the 
workman  wiU  find  much  of  his  labour  fruitlessly 
expended.  After  being  softened,  the  "blitnks" 
ai'o  carefully  ground  and  amoothened  down  to  the 
requisite  shape,  after  which  they  are  passed  to  the 
file-cutters. 

File-cutting  is  a  curious  and  interesting  i^rocess. 
The  cutting-rooms  are  generally  long,  low  apart- 
ments, with  as  many  windows  as  possible,  it  being 
essential  that  the  workmen  should  have  plenty  of 
light,  so  as  to  immediately  detect  or  prevent  any 
flaw  in  the  cutting.  The  work-benches  are  placed 
along  the  wall,  just  below  the  windows,  each  file 
cutter  sitting  upon  a  stool,  or  astride  a  saddle- 
shaped  seat,  immediately  in  front  of  the  bench. 
Before  each  workman  is  a  small  anvil,  fastened  to 
the  bench  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  instantly 
removed  if  required.  The  cutter  ties  one  of  the 
blank  files  upon  the  ajivil,  secm'ing  it  froiii 
slipping  by  means  of  a  strap  which  passes  over 
the  ends  of  the  file,  and  is  held  tightly  in  its 
place  by  the  weight  of  his  foot.  He  then  takes  a 
peciiliarly  shaped  hammer  and  a  short  chisel, 
rather  broad  in  appearance,  having  a  carefully 
gi'ound  edge,  and  formed  of  extremely  hard  steel. 
If  the  file  to  be  cut  be  a  common  flat  one,  with 
broad  indentations,  the  workman's  task  is  a  com- 
paratively light  one ;  .but  if  it  be  one  of  the  finer 
kind,  a  wonderful  degree  of  delicate  accuracy  is 
/  expected  of  him.  If  we  take  a  common  fUe,  we 
shall  find  it  covered  cross-wise  with  a  series  of  well- 
formed  and  strongly-defined  indentations  running 
parallel  to  each  other.  These  are  the  result  of 
the  special  training  of  the  file  cutter.  No  un- 
practised hand,  even  if  assisted  with  evei-y  mecha- 
nical appliance,  could  compete  with  the  produc- 
tions of  the  regular  workman,  whose  keen  and 
experienced  eye  and  his  steady  hand  are  his 
sole  guides  in  determining  the  relative  distance 
of  each  gi-oove  or  cut.  Indeed,  according  to  a 
writer  xipon  tliis  subject,  "so  minute  are  these 
cuts  in  some  kinds  of  files,  that  in  one  specimen 
about;  ten  inches  long,  flat  on  one  side  and  round 
on  th.e  other,  there  are  more  than  20,000  cuts, 
each  made  with  a  separate  blow  of  the  hammer, 
and  the  cutting -tool  being  shifted  after  each 
blow!"  Such  a  file  may  be  bought  for  a  few 
pence,  the  pm-chaser  never  dreaming  of  the  vast 
amount  of  patient  toil  necessitated  by  its  manu- 
facture, before  it  could  enter  the  market. 

The  process  of  cutting  v.aries  somewhat  with 
the  shape  of  the  file.  If  it  be  a  flat  one,  the  task 
of  cutting  is,  as  before  stated,,  comparatively 
simple  and  easy.  If  it  be  a  half-round  one,  the 
'■utter  stUl  uses  a  straight-edged  chisel,  but  has 
•  (o  make  three  or  four  cuts  before  a  complete 
•'ross-groove  can  be  obtained.  Chisels  with  semi- 
circular edges  are  used  for  cutting  some  varieties 
ni  round  files,  but  even  with  these  the  straight- 
edged  chisel  is.frequently  used,  Varioua  attempts 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  substituting 
mechanical  labour  for  that  of  the  artisan,  and 
it  is  stated  that  m  America  these  efforts  have 
proved  successful.  But  this  is  stoutly  denied  by 
the  workmen,  who  strenuously  insist  that  file- 
cutting  is  a  process  which  cannot  be  properly 
performed  by  any  kind  of  machinery,  however 
ingenious  or  skUfuUy  devised.     They  state  that 


machine-made  files  are,  and  always  must  be,  in- 
ferior to  hand-made  files,  and  for  the  foUowing 
reason.  If  one  portion  of  the  file  be  in  any 
degTee  softer  or  hai-der  than  the  other  parts,  the 
uniformity  of  groove,  which  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal value  of  a  good  file,  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  chisel  would  sink  unequally  into  the  metal, 
and  thus  render  the  file  wortliless.  It  is  only 
fair  to  add  that  the  advocates  of  machine-cut 
files  deny  these  allegations,  and  profess  to  have 
overcome  the  difficulties  complained  of. 

After  being  cut,  the  files  have  to  be  restored  to 
their  original  state  of  hardness.  There  are 
vai'ious  ways  of  effecting  this,  each  maniifactm-er 
having  his  own  particular  method.  The  process 
commonly  adoi^ted  consists  in  covering  the  files 
with  a  kind  of  temporary  varnish,  or  composition, 
to  prevent  oxidation  and  scalding  of  the  steel 
when  heated.  The  files  are  then  heated  uniformly 
throughout  in  a  stovo,  from  which,  when  they 
have  reached  the  proper  temperatui'e,  they  aro 
quickly  withdrawn  and  suddenly  plimged  into  a 
bath  of  cold  water.  The  effect  of  this,  properly 
performed,  is  to  give  them  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  hiu'dness. 

The  concluding  operations  are  very  simple. 
The  files  are  scoui-ed,  for  the  purpose  of  removing 
the  varnish,  then  cai'efully  washed  and  dried,  and 
finally  tested ;  after  which,  they  are  wrapped  in 
stout  brown  paper  and  passed  into  the  ware^iouso, 
ready  to  be  dispatched  to  any  part  of  the 
habitable  world.  In  this  country,  the  chief  seat 
of  the  file  manufacture  is  at  Sheffield. 


7;^  ^/le  Dark. 

A   carpenter's   stoby. 

I  wouldn't  have  been  Eobinsou  Crusoe,  not  for 
five  hundi-ed  a  year  and  no  slack.  It's  all  weiTy 
well  being  your  own  foreman  and  master,  and  so 
on,  but  then  such  a  life  to  my  mind's  like  a  well- 
flagged  deal  board  just  made  ready  for  flooring. 
You've  been  over  it,  and  touched  it  well  down 
with  yoiu'  jack  plane,  and  finished  off  with  your 
trying-plane,  and  there  it  is — or  ought  to  be  if  it 
aint — scamped  just  like  a  bit  o'  satin,  evei-y 
knot  just  like  a  smooth  brown  eye,  and  evei-y  bit 
o'  grain  standing  out  as  if  polished;  but  then 
tm-n  it  over,  and  it's  aU  as  rough,  and  shaggy, 
and  splintery  as  can  be.  It's  all  werry  well  being 
master  and  ganger,  but  then  you  has  to  be  jour- 
neyman and  labourer  into  the  bargain.  But  that 
aint  it  so  much,  for  I  wouldn't  give  ,a  clout  naU, 
let  alone  tuppence,  for  a  feller  as  can't  turn  his 
hand  to  anything  in  a  push;  it's  the  lonesome- 
ness  of  the  thing. 

I  expect  if  s  not  liking  to  bo  alone  made  me 
get  married ;  and  I  must  say  that  now  there's  an 
old  bird  at  home,  and  five  little  ones  in  the  nest, 
I  aint  worry  lonesome  there.  How  they  do  open 
their  precious  young  beaks,  and  what  a  sight  o' 
stuff  it  does  take  afore  you  can  persuade  'em  to 
shut  again !  But  I  aint  gTumbling  about  that, 
mind,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall.  However,  as  I 
said  afore,  I  don't  like  being  alone,  for  it  puts  me 
in  mind  of  a  werry  lonely  time ;  but  I  do  like 
haying  a  mate  come  in  for  an  houi-'s  chat,  and 
join  me  over  a  pipe  and  a  pint  of  half-and-half  in 
a  quiet  sociable  manner,  same  as  you  have  to- 
night, Dick  Smith. 

That's  a  good  trying-plane  o'  yoiu-s — tlie  one 
you  had  in  the  shop  to-day — ^but  I  never  did  see, 
and  don't  suf)pos«  I  ever  shall  see,  such  a  tool  as 
one  I  lost  about  four  years  ago — leastways  I 
didn't  lose  it,  for  I  sold  it;  but  it  was  a  loss  for 
all  that.  Fine  round  bit  o'  beech  as  ever  you 
saw;  while  .is  to  the  iron,  there  was  nfiver  n. 
better  bar  o'  stuff  came  out  o'  Shr.ffield.  Just 
show  it  the  ile-stand  now  and  then,  and  knock  it 
uj)  to  the  right  set,  and  then — whish !  whish  .' — 
the  shavings  would  seem  to  run  off  a  board  as 
fine,  and  thin,  and  soft  as — as — well  as  iihavings, 
.you  know. 

I  sold  that  plane  for  two  bhUliugi,  and  the 
next  week  I'd  have  given  five  to  get  it  back,  but 
was  gone  again,  and  I've  never  set  eyei;  on  it 
since.  You  see,  nothing  looks)  worse. than  for  a 
man  to  be  pai'tmg  with  his  took ;  and  when  you 
see  a  fellow  doing  of  it,  he's  either  one  as  isn't 
worth  his  salt,  or  else  he's  weiTy  hard  drove. 

Now,  I  suppose  I  do  maJie  my  salt,  mostlings, 
or  else  I  shouldn't  have  been  two  years  in  this 
shop ;  but  about  the  time  I  told  you  of,  I  was 
going  to  part  with  one  o'  my  tools,  so  you  may 
suppose  that  I  was  hard  di-ove.  It  don't  matter 
where  it  was,  but  it  worn't  a  hundred  miles  from 


Gray's  Inn  Lane;  and,  after  being  out  sii 
weeks,  I  was  took  on,  and  got  my  order  to  be  off 
with  a  lot  more  down  into  Surrey,  where  there 
was  a  cottage  army,  as  they  calls  it,  a-buUding. 

I  shps  off  out  o'  the  yard,  ready  to  bust  with 
the  good  news,  and  I  was  at  the  bottom  o'  the 
lane  and  across  Holbom  in  no  time ;  and  in  less 
than,  that  I  was  down  our  court  where  we  lodged, 
and  up  two  pair  o'  stau-s,  and  into  the  room  be- 
fore my  wife  had  time  to  hide  what-  she  was 
doing  of. 

"Hooray,  mother,"  I  says,  "took  on!"  ajid 
then  I  stops  shoi-t ;  for  though  I  would  not  let 
her  think  I  knew  she  had  been  having^a  good  cry, 
it  all  at  once  struck  me  that  I  should  bo  setting 
her  off  again ;  for  I'd  engaged  to  go  down  into 
the  country  for  a  month  certain,  and  I  should 
have  to  leave  her  behind — so  I  stops  short. 

"  Oh,  father!"  she  says,  "I  am  thankful;  for 
I  don't  know  what  could  have  gone  next." 

Wc  had,  somehow,  then  got  into  the  way  o' 
callin'  oui-selvcs  "Mother"  and  "Father;"  and  so 
she  said  she  didn't  know  what  could  have  gone 
next ;  and  I'm  sm-e  I  couldn't  have  told  her,  for 
a  many  of  om-  things  had  gone  about  that  time ; 
for  what  -with  no  work,  and  a  long  speU  or  two  o' 
sickness,  we  had  to  make  a  good  many  visits  to  a 
certain  relative,  as  I'm  sm-e  every  honest,  hard- 
working man  hates  the  werry  name  of. 

And  now  I  aint  speaking  fair,  for  I  said  we  had 
to  make  a  good  many  visits ;  but  it  warn't  we,  for 
I'm  blest  if  I  wasn't  such  a  coward  myself  that  I 
daren't  go,  but  stopped  sneaking  at  home,  and  let 
the  wife  go  instead,  wliich  worn't  at  all  manly, 
says  you ;  no  more  it  worn't. 

Howsomever,  when  she  said  that,  I  knew  that 
something  mn.st  go;  .and  I  felt  so  light-hearted 
■(vith  the  idea  o'  that  work  that  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  go  myself,  and  ivrapping  my  old  favourite 
plane  up  in  a  red  handkercher,  I  slips  out  into 
Fetter  Lane,  where  om-  uncle  lived.  Off  I  goes, 
f  uU  swing,  as  if  it  was  all  right,  and  with  my  mind 
made  up  to  "run  right  in,  pawn  the  plane,  and 
thou  let  the  missus  have  the  money,  and 
make  shift  till  I  could  send  her  some  more ;  and 
then  what  with  thinking  about  having  to  tell  her 
I  was  going  into  the  country,  and  about  how  soon 
the  foreman  would  let  mo  di-aw  something  on 
account,  if  I  didn't  shoot  right  past  the  shop. 

"  Don't  tm-u  back  yet,"  I  says  to  myself,  "  or 
people  -will  think  there's  something  -wrong."  So 
I  walks  right  on,  and  gets  into  Fan-ingdou 
Market,  and  makes  a  bit  of  a  twist,  and  cOmes 
back  again,  meaning  not  to  miss  it  this  time. 

There  it  was — three  golden  balls  hung  out,  and 
a  -window  f  uU  of  everything  one  could  find  a  name 
for ;  working  men's  tools  and  watches,  silk  hand- 
kerchers  and  silver  spoons,  flutes,  and  fiddles 
without  any  strings,  pistols  and  telescopes — the 
one  to  make  a  hole  in  you,  and  t'other  to  look 
at  it  with — glass  decan-ters  and  tooth-drawers, 
pincers,  rings,  and  chains,  and  ear-rings,  and 
musical  boxes,  and  composing-sticks;  but  there 
wasn't  neither  a  smoothing,  nor  .a  rebate,  nor  a 
moulding,  iiox  a  jack,  nor  a  ti-ying  plane  in  the 
whole  window ;  and  I  cut  by  as  hard  as  ever  I 
could,  and,  "  Tom  Scott,"  I  says,  "  you're  a 
fool !     You've  come  to  the  wrong  shop ! " 

All  at  once  I  pulled  up,  and  pretends  to  be 
looking  in  at  the  fishing-tackle  shop,  and  stood 
there  a-talking,  as  it  were,  to  an  old  stuffed  Jack 
that  was  a-staring  at  me  with  liis  yellow  eyes,  and 
his  mouth  -wide  open  and  fuU  of  hooky  teeth,  that 
would  let  anything  go  in,  but  precious  little  come 
out  again;  and  then,  somehow  or  another,  it 
seemed  to  me  as  that  great  stuffed  jack,  or  pike, 
or  whatever  you  call  it,  was  a  sorter  imitation  o' 
that  precions  relation  as  I  came  out  on  purpose 
to  sen. 

"Ah!"  says  I,  "and  we  poor  chaps  is  the 
gudgeon  as  he  lives  on.  And  a  precious  gudgeon 
you  are.  Tom  Scott — six  feet  high,  fom-teen 
stono  -weight,  and  humbugging  yourself,  and  pre- 
tending all  sorts  o'  gammon,  because  you  ain't 
got  enough  stuff  in  you  to  go  in  like  a  man  to 
pa»-n  that  plane.  Tom,"  I  says,  "  I'm  ashamed 
of  you  !  Take  it  home  again,  and  ask  the  missus 
to  do  it  for  you,  and  don't  be  a  humbug  and  say 
you  got  to  the  -wTdng  shop." 

And  so  I  gave  it  him — that's  me,  you  know — 
hot  and  strong  for  about  five  minutes,  and  then  I 
felt  better. 

"  Don't  be  a  donkey,"  I  says ;  and  then  I  hugs 
the  plane  up  tight,  and  walks  on ;  but  I'm 
blessed  if  everybody  didn't  seem  to  know  where  I 
was  agoin',  and  kep'  staring  at  the  red  liand- 
kerclier,  when  they  wouldn't  have  took  a  bit  o' 
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notice  if  I  had  caiTied  the  plane  in  my  hand,  open 
like. 

"  Ifow  for  it,"  I  says  ;  for  I'd  made  my  mind 
quite  up,  and  meant  business,  when  I  meets  a 
poHeeman,  and  he  looks  at  me,  and  I  looks  at 
him;  and  I  don't  know  how  a  chap  feels  that  has 
stolen  a  plane,  but  if  he  feels  half  as  bad  as  I  did 
that  afternoon,  why,  the  sooner  he  turns  honest, 
and  earns  the  tool  instead,  the  better  for  him. 

I  knew  I  was  a  fool  to  mind,  and  kep'  telling 
myself  so;  but  it  wasn't  no  use,  bless  you,  for 
before  I'd  got  a.  dozen  yards  past  the  policeman, 
if  I  didn't  turn  round  to  look,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  there  was  he  turned  round  too,  and  stai-ing 
at  me.  Talk  about  a  look !  why,  his  eyes  went 
thi-ough  me  hke  mortice  chisels  in  a  door  jamb  ! 

I  tm'ns  round  again,  and  scuiiles  on,  meaning 
to  rush  into  the  shop.  "Xow  for  it,"  I  says 
again;  and  I  believe  I  should  have  done  it,  if  a 
chap  hadn't  have  come  out  at  the  same  moment, 
with  his  hand  in  his  pocket  chinking  some  money, 
and  we  nearly  ran  against  one  another,  and 
started  back,  for  he  knowed  me  by  sight,  and  I 
knowed  him,  through  having  worked  a  few  benches 
off  one  another  up  at  Cubitt's. 

We  just  nods,  and  he  was  gone  like  a  shot ;  for 
he  knowed  I  could  teU  what  he'd  been  in  there 
for,  while,  of  course,  I  put  it  to  you,  now,  I 
couldn't  go  in  then,  could  I  ?  On  I  goes  ever  so 
far  up  the  lane,  and  then  back  once  more,  and 
this  time,  although  I  knowed  everybody  was 
looking  at  me,  I  blunders  right  into  the  shop, 
shps  olf  the  handkercher,  and  bangs  the  plane 
down  on  the  countei-. 

"  Lend  me  five  shillings  on  this  for  a  week,"  I 
says;  and  two  or  three  people  in  cupboards  like 
reaches  round  to  see  who  made  such  a  noise ;  but 
as  there  was  four  or  five  more  people  in  the  place, 
nobody  takes  any  more  notice  o'  me,  and  there  I 
stands,  hot  and  savage,  till  a  skinny  little  chap 
with  a  penliolder  across  his  mouth,  like  a  bit, 
because  he  was  vicious,  comes  up  and  turns  my 
old  plane  over,  and  then  he  mumbles  as  well  as  he 
coiUd  for  the  pen — 

"How  much  ?" 

"Twelve  and  six,"  I  says;  for  I  thought  he 
meant  what  did  I  give  for  the  plane. 

He  gives  it  a  push  and  shakes  his  head,  and  I 
was  just  going  to  speak,  when  I  feels  a  hand  on 
my  shoulder,  and  looking  round,  there  was  the 
policeman  I  met,  and  he  says — 

"  Where  did  you  get  it  from,  my  man  ?  " 

"  Bought  it,"  says  I,  in  a  regular  flurry. 

"Where?"  says  he. 

"  Charing  Cross,"  I  says ;  and,  to  make  a  long 
story  shoi't,  I  had  to  let  him  walk  back  to  my 
lodging  with  me;  and  see  my  basket  of  tools,  and 
then  he  only  seemed  half  satisfied ;  whUe  half  an 
hour  after  I  roused  up  and  went  out,  quite  savage, 
s^ringing  the  plane  in  my  hand,  and  sold  it  at  a 
marine  store  shop  for  two  shillings. 

It  was  hard  work  to  comfort  the  wife  when 
she  knew  that  she  was  going  to  be  left  alone; 
for  "Oh,  Tom,"  she  says,  "the  povei'ty's  hard 
enough  to  bear  without  having  to  be  separated." 
But  I  promised  her  that  I'd  take  a  lodging,  and 
get  her  do^vu  witli  mc  as  soon  as  I  foimd  the 
work  likely  to  last ;  but  nest  morning  at  break- 
fast I  saw  more  than  one  tear  drip  into  her  tea- 
cup. 

But  it  was  a  bright  morning,  and  I'd  been 
doing  all  I  could  to  cheer  her  up;  for  I  wasn't 
going  to  start,  till  nine ;  so  I  gave  yoimg  Tom  a 
treat — washed  his  head  for  him,  and  rubbed  on 
the  soap  tiU  his  little  nob  was  all  white. 

"Now  sloosh,  faryer,"  he  says;  and  I  slooshed 
him,  and  never  got  the  soap  once  in  his  eyes,  nor 
yet  up  his  nose,  which  wasn't  surprising,  seeing 
what  a  little  chap  he  was  then,  and  no  nose  at  all 
to  speak  of. 

Well,  at  last  I  had  my  tool-basket  ready,  and  a 
hammer  through  the  handles  to  swing  it  over  my 
shoulder.  There  were  three  clean  aprons  inside 
and  some  odds  aad  ends  I  should  want;  and  then 
there  was  nothing  else  to  do  but  say  good-bye. 
But,  there,  I  won't  teU  you  about  it,  for  she  took 
on  a  great  deal,  as  it  was  the  first  time  I  had 
been  away  from  her. 

"  You  vnR  write,  Tom  ?"  says  she. 

"  Why,  of  course,"  I  says. 

"  And  Tve  put  four  sheets  and  some  envelopes 
in,"  she  says,  "  so  that  you  needn't  write  on  the 
back  of  the  sandpaper  with  yoxu:  pencil,  for  it's 
so  hard  to  make  out." 

And  then,  after  five  minutes'  silence,  I  bolted 
out,  and  wouldn't  look  behind  till  I  was  out  of 
the  court. 


Why,  of  com-se  I  was  sorry  to  leave  her  behind ; 
and  I  went  along  with  my  heai't  feeling  as  heavy 
as  a  lump  of  lead,  and  everybody  I  met  looking 
dim  and  weary,  which  I  should  think  must  have 
been  indigestion,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  but 
it  soon  went  off,  and  the  clear  sunsliiny  morning 
seemed  to  brighten  one  up,  till  I  felt  so  hearty 
and  cheery  that  I  was  ashamed  of  myself,  for  I 
felt  as  though  I  ought  to  be  miserable,  like  I 
knew  the  wife  was  at  home.  But  there  we  were, 
several  of  us,  along  with  carts  full  of  scaifold- 
polcs  and  material,  and  before  long  we  were  out 
in  the  open  country. 

Out  in  the  open  country — God  bless  it ! — with 
the  bu-ds  twittering  in  the  trees  and  hedges ;  the 
blue  sky  overhead,  with  now  and  then  a  light 
cloud  slowly  sailing  across;  the  soft  wind  smelling 
that  deUcious,  that  we  opened  our  mouths  and 
di'ew  in  great  long  breaths,  as  though  we  should 
never  be  tired.  There  were  flowei-s  everywhere — 
Ulae,  labui-num,  and  may ;  orchards  full  of  pinky 
apple  blossom ;  while  as  to  the  green  of  the  fields 
in  the  golden  sunshine,  ah !  it  was  a  sight  to  men 
who  had  been  cooped  up  in  close  Londofl  courts, 
without  knowing  where  the  next  day's  bread  was 
to  come  from ! 

Out  in  the  open  country,  ivith  fi'esh  beauties  at 
every  tiu-n !  'Why,  we  were  like  so  many  boys, 
running  by  the  carts,  larking,  shouting-,  and 
making  regulai"  fools  of  ourselves,  which  must,  of 
coui'se,  have  been  owing  to  the  light,  free  ail'. 
Fve  heerd  talk  of  prisoners,  and  sick  men,  and 
their  delight  at  being  out  once  more;  but  they 
could  not  have  felt  happier  than  we  did,  out  in 
the  open  country,  on  that  bright  May  day. 

Every  now  and  then,  though,  something  dull 
would  keep  coming  over  me,  and  I  wasn't  sori-y 
when  it  did;  for  what  business  had  I  to  be  so 
happy  and  cheerful,  knowing  how  miserable  I 
had  left  some  one  at  home  ?  But  so  it  was ;  and 
the  bit  o'  blackness  wore  off,  and  I  was  as  lively 
as  the  best  of  them  five  minutes  after,  for,  mind 
you,  it  isn't  money  as  can  give  the  real  gladness 
of  heart. 

Well,  we  got  down  to  tlie  place,  and  the  work 
went  on  menrily.  The  foreman  was  a  good  fel- 
low, and  made  me  one  or  two  little  advances;  and 
as  there  seemed  to  me  to  be  work  for  a  good 
three  or  four  months,  I  began  to  look  out  for  a 
little  place  where  I  could  bring  some  one  down 
to;  and  a  comfortable  lodging  I  soon  found,  made 
all  my  little  arrangements,  and  sent  a  letter  up 
with  a  post-office  order  inside,  so  that  some  one 
and  the  two  little  ones  could  come  down  comfort- 
able next  day  but  one. 

Every  one,  I  dare  say,  has  his  own  fancies; 
and  I  don't  mind  teUing  you  one  o'  mine.  I 
don't  know  any  one  thing  so  satisfactory  as 
driving  a  nail  home.  You  make  a  small  hole 
with  your  bradawl ;  in  goes  your  nail ;  and 
then,  tapping  gently  at  first,  you  go  on  by  de- 
grees, until  the  head  gets  nearer  and  nearer,  and 
at  last  is  di-iven  right  into  the  soft  deal  board. 

Not  much  in  it  i  says  you.  Perhajis  not  to 
yoiu-  way  of  thinking ;  but  cveiy  man  to  his 
trade,  .and,  you  may  dej^end  upon  it,  in  every 
trade  thei-e's  a  similar  feeling.  I've  seen  black- 
smiths laugh  as  they  pegged  away  at  then-  iron ; 
the  old  cobblers  grin  as  they  drew  the  wax-end 
tight ;  the  painters  wag  their  heads  as  they  laid 
on  the  flatting ;  and  something  o'  the  same  kind 
in  most  trades ;  and  it's  only  reasonable  that  it 
should  be  so,  for  a  fellow  would  not  be  much  of  a 
workman  if  he  didn't  love  his  craft. 

AVcU,  I  was  busy  driving  the  nails  in  a  piece  o" 
boarding,  thinking  all  the  time  about  the  missus 
coming  down,  when  I  makes  a  false  stroke,  hit 
the  nail  o'  one  side,  and  it  flew  up  and  caught  me 
right  in  the  eye. 

Talk  about  agony !  No  one  knows  what  I 
suffered,  for  in  a  short  time  the  inflammation 
spread  from  one  eye  to  the  other,  and  I  was  quite 
blind,  so  that  I  had  to  be  led  home  to  uiy 
lodging.  Perhaps  yon  know  what  a  bit  o'  dust, 
or  a  lash,  or  anything  o'  that  kind  is  in  your 
eye;  you  know  the  pain  and  won-ying  it  gives 
you;  so  you  uan  think  what  I  suffered — a  gx'eat, 
tall,  stout  feUow — as  I  lay  tiu-ning  about,  with 
the  sweat  dropping  off  me. 

Doctor  came,  and  did  all  he'  could.  Next  day 
came,  and  the  pain  seemed  easier.  Next  day 
after  that  came,  and  a  letter  saying  my  wite 
would  not  be  there  for  another  day,  and  some  one 
had  to  read  it  to  me,  for  everything  was  black 
as  night;  and  at  last,  worn  out  with  pain  and 
lonesomeness,  and  the  horrid  fear  that  1  was  to 
be  a  blind,  helpless  man,  I  turned  over  upon  my 


face,  and  stopped  there  till  the  pillow  was  quite 
wet. 

Yes,  I  know  it  was  the  act  of  a  child ;  but  I 
felt  one  then,  as  I  thought  of  the  bright  light  of 
God's  sunshine  gone  from  me  for  ever;  that  I 
should  gaze  no  more  upon  the  loving  face  of  my 
own  wife,  and  that  the  merry,  bright  eyes  of  my 
little  ones  would  sparkle  for  me  no  more.  That 
I  should  henceforth  grope  about  in  the  dark, 
seeking,  like  that  sorcerer  in  the  Testament,  for 
some  one  to  lead  me  by  the  hand.  That  I,  the 
gi'eat  man  of  bone  and  muscle,  should  be  in  a 
moment  stricken  down  helpless,  to  be  henceforth 
a  bui'den  to  my  poor  wife,  and  we — ^poor  people. 

It  was  the  act  of  a  child,  I  know ;  for,  with  an 
exceeding  bitter  cry,  I  lay  there  and  sobbed  miser- 
ably, while  every  tear  smarted  and  burned  Uke 
molted  lead  running  over  my  eyeballs.  Oh,  yes, 
it  was  the  act  of  a  child,  and  I  knew  that  I  was 
now  as  helpless  as  the  weakest.  How  I  lay  and 
thought  of  poor  blind  Samson,  and  pitied  him  ! 
How  I  called  to  mind  those  with  sightless  eye- 
balls whom  I  had  often  passed  by  uncaringly; 
and  how  I  thought  and  thought  what  could  I  do 
for  my  bread  in  the  long,  long  night  that  now 
seemed  my  future. 

'"'  In  the  dark  !  in  the  dark  !"  I  kept  on  groan- 
ing to  myself  as  I  lay;  and  then  I  thought  of 
the  past  time,  and  of  how  great  a  blessing  I  had 
thoughtlessly  enjoyed;  and-  then  the  thought 
came  to  me  of  other  blessings  which  never  seemed 
blessings  before,  for  being  mostlings  short  o' 
money,  I  always  thought  myself  -hard  used,  and 
growled  more  than  I  need  have  done.  And  at 
last  of  all  thinking  and  suffering,  my  head  seemed 
to  get  hot,  and  I  tiu-ned  deUi-ious — ^half  mad,  you 
know — and  went  on  ten-ibly,  I  suppose,  till  two 
days  after,  when  I  seemed  to  wake  up  in  the 
dark,  and  lay  stfll,  thinking  and  wondering  where 
I  was,  till  I  heaxd  a  noise  as  of  some  one  moaning, 
and  I  calls  out,  "  'Who's  there  ? "  I  knew  who  it 
was  dii-ectly,  for  I  just  heard  the  one  word  "  Tom  " 
sobbed  out,  and  then  there  was  an  arm  under  my 
head,  and  tears  falling  upon  my  poor  sightless 
face,  and  such  tender,  hopeful  words  whispering 
to  me,  as  made  my  heart  swell  and  beat ;  and  I 
felt  that,  come  what  might — come  sickness,  come  , 
sorrow,  blind,  or  able  to  see — I  had  some  one  to 
lean  on,  and  to  lead  me  by  the  hand. 

We  were  werry  quiet  then,  and  I  lay  on  my 
side  trying  to  look  through  the  black  darkness  at 
that  dear  old  face  that  I  could  feel  close  by  me, 
as  some  one  kneeled  down  by  the  bed-side ;  but, 
no,  I  could  not  see  it  with  my  eyes,  though  I 
could  with  my  heart.  And  then  she  stopped 
sobbing,  and  talked  of  hoping  for  the  best,  and 
of  how  the  eyes  of  tlie  blind  had  been  opened, 
and  that  perhaps  my  affliction  might,  by  His  hell), 
yet  be  removed.  And  so  we  talked  and  talked,  ■ 
and  she  said  that  we  would  sorrow  no  more  about 
it,  and  then  how  much  she  could  get  by  needle- 
woi-k,  and  all  on  so  hopefully,  that  I  seemed  to 
brighten  up ;  but  only  for  a  few  moments,  for  I 
knew  what  a  dead,  helpless  burden  I  should  be. 
And  then  she  must  have  seen  my  face  woi-fcing, 
and,  poor  lass,  she  broke  do\vn  herself,  when  I 
said  she  had  better  have  been  left  a,  -(vidder. 

At  last,  in  the  quiet  o'  that  little  room,  not  a 
sound  to  be  heai-d  but  the  twittering  o'  the  bii-ds 
outside  the  window,  I  said,  in  better  hope,  some 
words  with  her,  as  she  knelt  by  me,  but  we  got 
no  further  than  "  Thy  -will  be  done." 

«  »  *  *  » 

Bick  Smith,  I  never  knowed  how  much  love, 
and  tenderness,  and  gentleness  there  was  in  tliis 
world  untU  I  groped  about  it  in  the  dark.  I'd 
been  bitter,  as  many  a  disappointed  working  man, 
and  railed  at  my  betters ;  but  now,  in  the  midst 
of  my  trouble,  I  learnt  that  I  had  walked  all  my 
life  in  the  dark,  stumbling  about,  and  not  seeing 
the  blessings  that  were  spread  around  me.  We 
never  knew  want  during  that  dark  month  which 
we  spent  in  that  pleasant  coimtry  jJace,  where 
my  wife  led  mc  .ibout  amongst  the  sweet  spring 
flowers,  while  everybody  had  a  kind  and  loving 
word  for  me.  I'hc  governor  allowed  me  half 
wages,  and  somebody  did  needlework,  and  they 
used  to  pay  her  double  and  treble,  and  send  me 
all  sorts  o'  things,  so  that  we  were  well  off.  Then 
the  doctor  came  every  day,  and  told  me  I  wasn't 
to  fret  about  it,  for  he  hoped  I  should  get  ray 
sight  yet. 

One  day  I  sat  trembling  in  my  ehiiir,  vnth  the 
doctor  operating — not  trembling  at  the  pain,  but 
for  fear  he  might  have  been  deceived ;  somebody 
stood  there,  too,  holding  my  hands,  for  she  had 
got  leave  to  be  present.    All  at  once  there  was  a 
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bright  flash  of  light,  and  then  I  felt  my  head 
Bwim  and  I  fainted  dead  away,  for  I  could  not 
stand  up  against  the  swelling  joy  that  burst 
upon  me. 

*  »  «  *  * 

As  keen  a  pair  of  eyes,  as  ready  a  pair  of 
hands,  and  as  willing  and  hopeful  a  heart  as 
I  hope  are  to  be  foimd  in  any  workshop  in 
Bncland,  Dick  Smith ;  and  I'm  a  humble  and 
thankful  man  for  it.  But,  Lord  bless  you, 
I  has  my  fits  of  ill  temper  when  things  goes 
three  cornered ;  and  then  Patty  comes  and 
whispers — God  save  hei- — in  my  ear,  when  the 
sun  shines  again,  and  I  think  of  old  times 
before  my  accident,  and  say  to  her — 

"  Eyes  shut,  Patty.     I  was  in  the  dai'k  ! " 


Coinfyom  the  Crucible  to  the 
Press* 

A    MORE    satisfactory   idea    of    the    ingenious 
mode  of  equalising  the  thickness  of  strips  of 
the  precious  metals,  which  we  described  in  our 
last  p&per,  will  be  gained  from  the  accompany- 
ing illustration   of  the  di-aw-bench.     It  may 
be  well,  also,  to  explain  that  the  strips  them- 
selves, after  having  been  adjusted,  are  cut  by 
hand-shears,    mounted    conveniently  for    the 
pru-pose  on  the  draw-bench  itself,  into  short 
lengths  of  about  two  feet  each,  so  as  to  be 
more  portable    and  more  convenient   for  the 
cutting-out  operatives  to  handle.      It  may  be 
observed  also  that  the 
draw-bench  is  not  em- 
ployed in  dealing  with 
bronze.    Slight  varia- 
tions in  the  thickness 
of  pence,   halfpence, 
or  fai'things  are   ob- 
viously of  little  mo- 
ment, and  the  rolling 
mills  are  found  to  do 
all  that  is  uecessajy 
in  the  shape  of  ad- 
justment,   so   far   as 
fillets  of  that  metal 
are  concerned.    Mul- 
tiple    cutting     ma- 
chines, each   punch- 
ing   out    three   or    more    blanks   at    a    stroke, 
have   lately  been  introduced  for  expediting  the 
production  of  blanks  for  conversion  into  the  sub- 
sidiary coins  just  named;    those  machines  are, 
however,  inapplicable  for  gold  or 
silver  moneys. 

We  may  now  accompany  a  ti-uck- 
load  of  the  prepared  ribands  of  gold 
into  the  next  apartment,  which  is 
known  as  the  cutting-press  room. 
This  is  a  handsome  apartment  of 
circular  form,  and  it  is  surmounted 
by  an  iron  roof  of  light  and  ele- 
gant construction.  It  contains 
twelve  punching-presses,  each  in- 
dependent of  the  other,  and  capa- 
ble of  separ.ate  and  individual  ad- 
justment, so  thiit  blank  pieces  of 
various  sizes  may  be  produced 
simxdtaueously.  The  presses  are 
arranged  in  a  circle,  on  an  iron 
platform  at  a  convenient  height 
above  the  stone  floor  of  the  room, 
space  being  left  between  the  plat- 
form and  the  outer  walls  for  the 
passage  of  workpeople  and  trucks. 
An  upright  shaft,  supporting  a 
heavy  and  Large  fly-wheel,  the 
latter  so  placed  as  to  run  hori- 
zontally above  the  whole  of  the 
presses,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
circle.  The  fly-wheel  has  a  series 
of  tw^ve  cams,  or  in-egular  pro- 
jections, attached  to  its  arms,  and 
it  travels  slowly  round,  making, 
in  fact,  twenty-four  revolutions 
per  minute.  Each  press-screw  has 
a  lever  fixed  upon  it,  and  this  is 
alternately  caught  and  released  by 
the  passing  cams.  Hods  of  iron 
are  also  attached  to  the  levers. 
The  rods  stretch  across  the  apart- 
ment, and  pass  tlu-ough  holes  in 
the  wall  of  the  room  into  a  series 
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of  small  rooms  or  cells,  in  which  are  as  many 
vacuum  pumps  as  there  are  presses,  and  to  the 
pistons  of  these  latter  the  rods  ai-e  connected.  It 
will  now  be  comprehended  that,  while  the  passing 
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cams  strike  the  press  levers  and  raise  the 
central  screws  of  the  presses,  the  pistons, 
acted  upon  by  atmospheric  pressure,  pull  the 
sci'ews  down  again  in  quick  and  noisy  suc- 
cession. 

Thus  an  alternate   upward  and  downward 
movement  of  the   press-screws   is  attained — 
their  extent  of  travel  being  about  an  inch  in 
each  case.     The  presses  themselves  consist  of 
cast-iron  frames,  with  brass  boxes  or  nuts  in 
then-  centres  for  the  passage  through  them  of 
the  main  screws.     To  the  lower  end  of  each 
screw,  and  just  above  the  level  of  the  plat- 
form, the  steel  punches  are  fixed,  so  that  they 
also    rise   and  fall  the  distance  just  named, 
and    as  they  descend   they  pass   thi'ough  as 
many   steel  cups,    with   sharp  cutting   inner 
edges,  and  of  the  exact  size  of  the  punches. 
Below  the  cups  are  holes  leading  to  drawers 
recessed  into  the  platform,  and  so  arranged 
as  to  catch  whatever  may  fall  into  them.    It 
is  hoped  that  this  description  of  the  punching 
machinery  may  lead  to  a  more  exact  idea  of  the 
punching  process;   and  now  we  may  return  to 
the  adjusted  gold  fillets,  which  have  been  dis- 
tributed among  the  cutting-boys,  one  of  whom 
attends  each  press.    The  signal  for  commencing 
operations  being  given,  the  boys,  seated  in  front 
of  their  presses,  commence  feeding  them  with 
gold,  and  by  a  neat  arrangement  of  pedals  and 
lines,  each  has  the  power  of  stopping  and  starting 
his  press  by  simply  exerting  or  relaxing  the 
pressure  of  one  foot  on  the  pedal  below  his  three- 
legged  stool.  Taking  a  single  strip  of  gold,  and 
jjlaoing  its  end  on  the  cutting-out  cup,  one  of 
these  youthful  press- 
feeders    now    starts 
his  press,  and,  as  his 
movements  are  copied 
by  all  his  companions, 
it    may    be   well    to 
observe  him  closely. 
The    punch,     first 
raised   by     the     fly- 
wheel cam,  is  drawn 
down  with    a    sharp 
thud  by  the  vacuum 
pump,     and     passes 
through     the     gold, 
displacing  from  it   a 
blank,  or  disc,  of  the 
size   of   a  sovereign, 
and  which  falls  at  once  into  the  receiving  drawer. 
Before  the  punch  again  descends,  the  dexterous 
youth  pushes  forward  the  fillet,  and  another  disc 
is  cut.     Repeating  the   operation,  another,  and 
another  fall  into  the  drawer,  the 
operator  taking   care  to  shift  liis 
strip  of  gold  just  far  enough  each 
time    he   moves   it    to    bring    au 
uncut  surface  beneath  the  punch. 
In   a  siu'prisingly  short  space  of 
time  the  fillets  are  thus  perforated 
from  end    to   end,   the    receivers 
below  being  as  speedily  flUed  with 
what  resemble,  at  this  stage,  shank - 
less  and  rather  dull-looking  brass 
buttons.    The  exhausted  fillets  are 
laid   aside   for   relegation   to   the 
melting-house,  whOst  supplies  of 
new  ones  are  handed  to  the  cut- 
ting-boys.       Thus    the     work    of 
punching    goes    rapidly,    if     not 
musically,  on,  for  each  press  pro- 
duces sixty  discs  per  minute,  and 
careful  testings  of  them  by  weight 
are   constantly  made  by  other  at- 
tendants, in  order  to  be  assured  that 
the  punches  are  performing  their 
duty  accui'ately.     It  would  signify 
but  little  that  the  metal  had  been 
adjusted  exactly  in  thickness,    if 
blanks  were  not  cut  of  a  uniform 
diameter.     In  fact,  if  they  vary  in 
weight    more  than  half  a  grain 
from  each  other  they  will  be  use- 
less as  coin,  and  will  not  be  suffered 
to  pass    out  of  the   Mint  at  all. 
Great  skill  is  therefore  requisite 
in  tui-ning  the  punches  and  boring 
the  cups,  in  order  to  prevent  diver- 
sity of  size  in  the  resulting  blanks. 
When  all  the  fillets  have  been 
thoroughly  riddled,  they  are  boimd 
up  for  re-melting,  and  at  this  point 
are   technically   called   "scissell" 
(from  the   Latin   word  sciiido,  to 
cut),  as,    indeed,  is    all  kinds    of 
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scrap  metal  in  the  coining  department.  'A  balance 
of  good  work  and  Bcissell  is  struck  by  the  officers 
in  charge,  and  the  blanks  are  sent  forward  to 
undergo  another  ordeal,  known  as  "marking." 
This  is  simply  a  raising  of  the  edge  or  circum- 
ference of  each  piece,  so  as  to  prepare  it 
for  the  reception,  under  the  press,  of  the 
protecting  rim,  which,  by-and-bye, 
will  preserve  the  devices  ornamenting 
it  from  defacement.  This  process  is 
performed  in  a  very  beautiful,  yet 
simple  mechanical  contrivance,  of 
which  we  give  an  illustration,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  marking- 
machine.  The  blanks  are  seen  in 
their  various  stages  of  progress.  The 
workman  deposits  a  batch  of  them  on 
the  surface  of  an  inclined  dish  or 
hopper,  to  the  lower  part  of  which 
they  fall  by  their  own  gravity  into  a 
tube.  A,  and  rest  upon  the  edge  of  a 
wheel,  B,  with  serrations  or  notches 
upon  its  circumference,  and  which 
revolves  under  the  tube.  Each  notch 
of  this  wheel,  as  it  moves  round, 
carries  forward  a  blank,  and,  in  exact 
order,  they  (the  blanks)  find  their 
way  down  a  smooth  brass  conducting- 
slide  to  the  lower  part  of  the  steol 
disc,  c,  which  turns  rapidly  on  its 
axis,  and  has  a  gioove  sunk  to  a  slight 
depth  in  its  front  or  face.  To  this 
groove  the  pieces  are  unerringly  con- 
veyed by  the  conductor,  and  imme- 
diately vis-a-vis  is  a  corresponding; 
gi'oove,  sunk  into  a  piece  of  steel, 
which  again  is  fixed  firmly  by  set 
screws,  shown  at  d.  This  outer 
grooved  "  check "  may  be  adjusted 
at  any  distance  from  the  face  of  the 
revolving-disc,  in  accordance  with  the 
size  of  the  blank  coins  to  be  dealt 
with.  In  this  case  we  are  treating 
of  sovereign  blanks,  and  the  space 
between  the  two  grooves  is  slightly 
less  than  the  diameter  of  a  finished 
coin  of  this  description. 

The  well-known  arrangement  of  a 
fa,st  and  loose  pulley  (seen  at  e) 
serves  for  starting  and  stopping  the 
machine.  Supposing  it  now  to  be  in 
motion,  the  grooved  disc  will  be  driven  in  the  direc- 
tion from  right  to  left  as  one  faces  the  machine. 
The  gold  blanks  being  caught  by  it,  are  made  to  ro- 
tate two  or  three  times ;  they  are  squeezed  between 
the  two  gi-ooves,  and  in  a  continuous  stream,  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasts, 
they  are  thrown  forward 
into  the  basket,  f,  placed 
to  contain  them.  On 
examination  now  we  shall 
find  that  their  edges  have 
been  compressed,  and  that 
thus  rims  have  been  raised 
on  both  sides  of  each, 
piece,  standing  out  be- 
yond the  plain  surfaces. 
The  marking  process,  too, 
smooths  away  the  sharp 
edges  which  the  punches 
have  left  on  their  cir- 
cumferences, and  leaves 
them  roimd  and  sightly. 
At  the  rate  of  600  per 
minute,  blank  coins,  of 
whatever  denomination, 
are  thus  "  marked  "  at  a 
single  machine  of  this 
kind  at  the  Eoyal  Mint. 

It  will  be  remembered, 
that  in  the  rolling-room 
the  strips  of  gold  wer<4 
once  annealed,  but  that 
afterwards    they    under- 

went  a  renewed  series  of  •^'CT-^-^  . 

laminations.  Tliis,  and 
the  subsequent  action  of 
the  di-aw -bench  upon  the 

metal,  hardened  it  again  by  the  sheer  force  of 
compression ;  consequently,  the  blank  coins  cut 
from  the  strips  are  of  the  same  character.  To 
attempt  to  imprint  devices  upon  them  under  theso 
circumstances  would  be  foUy.  They  have,  ther.- ' 
fore,  to  be  annealed,  in  order  to  make  them  yield- 
ing, instead  of  being,  as  they  now  are,  obstinate  i 
and  unimpressionable.  I 

(Tq  U  c(»Uinu<(l.)  I 
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FELLOW  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  DUBLIN. 


It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance  in  the  employ- 
ment of  human  labour  to  make  as  much  of  its 


effect  as  is  possible  to  be  "  useful "  work — that  is, 
work  for  which  the  employer  ought  to  pay;  and 
for  this  reason,  if  for  no  higher  ones,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  lodge  and  feed  the  labourers  as  near  the 
scene  of  their  daily  toil  as  possible,  and  to  givethem 


every  facility  that  the  ingenuity  of  mechanical 
contrivances  can  afford,  to  perform  their  work  with- 
out unnecessary  movements  of  the  body  to  and  fro. 
The  necessities  of  the  landlord  often  requh-e 
him  to  compel  the  labourers  to  reside  at  a  dis- 
tance from  their  work ;  but  he  really  gains  little 
from  his   nari'ow  selfishness  ;    for  since   the  la- 
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bourer's  body,  in  obedience  to  physiological  laws, 
can  give  out  only  a  limited  amoimt  of  work  each 
day,  whatever  work  is  expended  in  walking  to  and 
fi-om  the  place  of  labour  is  deducted  from  the 
"  useful "  work,  of  which  the  profits  pass  into  the 
landlord's  pocket. 

Ko  class  of  labourers  suffer  more,  accord- 
ing to  my  experience,  from  this 
ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature  in 
their  employers,  than  miners  of  me- 
tallic ores,  who  are  frequently  obliged 
to  climb,  down  and  up,  ladders  of 
200  to  300  fathoms  in  height,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  daily  work,  which  is 
diminished  by  the  exact  amount  ex- 
pended in  mounting  and  descending 
the  ladders. 

Assuming,  as  I  shall  hereafter  prove 
to  be  the  case,  that  400  ft.-tons  per 
day  is  a  large  estimate  for  the  avail- 
able work  given  out  by  a  labourer  in 
his  daily  work,  it  is  easy  to  calculate 
how  much  his  employer  loses  by  forc- 
ing him  to  descend  and  mount  250 
fathoms  of  ladders  each  day.  Multi- 
plying 250  fathoms  by  6,  in  order  to 
reduce  them  to  feet,  we  find  1,500  ft., 
which,  being  multiplied  by  150  lb. 
— the  weight  of  an  average  labourer 
— we  find  the 

tt.-lb. 
"Work  done  in  mounting  the  ladders  225,000 
"Work  done  in  descending  the  lad- 
ders, usually  assumed  at  one-half  112,500 

Total 337,500 

Dividing  this  result  by  2,240,  the 
number  of  pounds  in  one  ton,  we 
find  the  quotient  150  ft.-tons  for  the 
daily  work  expended  in  caiTying  the 
miner  down  to,  and  up  from,  the 
scene  of  his  daily  toil ;  and  from  this 
calculation  it  follows  that  ^^  =  is 
of  his  available  labour  is  expended  in 
useless  work.  If  the  miner  were  paid 
daily  wages,  he  would  be  well  worth 
three  guineas  a  week,  or  sixty-three 
shillings,  of  which  ij,  or  238.  7^d., 
are  expended  «-ithout  any  return  to 
the  employer.  In  order  to  counteract 
this  waste  of  labour,  various  mecha- 
nical contrivances  have  been  devised 
to  lift  the  miner,  without  labour  on  his  part, 
from  the  depths  of  the  mine.  Among  the  most 
important  of  these,  may  be  mentioned  the  cele- 
brated "  man  engine "  of  Frieberg,  introduced 
into  Cornwall  for  the  first  time  in  Tresavean  mine, 
and  afterwards  used  in 
Dolcoath  and  other  mines, 
to  the  great  relief  of  the 
workmen  and  profit  of 
the  shareholders ;  and 
the  inclined  or  diagonal 
shaft,  employed  in  Bo- 
taUack  and  United  Mines, 
by  means  of  which  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  without  any  effort, 
were  lately  lowered  200 
fathoms  below  the  sea, 
and  raised  again,  amid 
the  cheers  of  the  loyal 
CoiTushmen. 

The  lowest  and  most 
degrading  type  of  human 
labour  is  that  which  I 
have  already  described, 
which  consists  in  the  effort 
of  the  labourer  to  raise 
his  own  weight  from  the 
ground  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally assumed  by  mech^ 
nicians  that  a  man  so 
employed  could  raise  his 
body  tlorough  a  height  of 
one  mile  per  day,  corre- 
sponding to  a  daily  work 
done  of  from  350  ft.-tons 
to  400  ft.-tons,  according 
as  the  labourer's  weight  ranges  from  150  lb.  to 
170  lb. 

The  next  form  of  work  done  that  I  shall  con- 
sider is,  that  in  which  the  labourer  is  employed  to 
raise  materials  to  a  height  from  the  ground.  The 
"  hodman "  employed  to  carry  bricks  from  the 
ground  to  the  masons  at  work  on  the  scaffolding 
of  a  building  is  one  of  the  best  types  of  this  old- 
fashioned  description  of  work.     He  is  represented 
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foUow-ing  his  dangerous  occupation  in  our  first 
illustration. 

According  to  the  estimate  of  the  best  i^ench 
■n-ritei-s,  the  work  done  by  the  hodman  is — 
Work  per  minute  of  mising  weight*,  ou 

tlio  back,  on  a  Inildev 1,126  tt,-Xb. 

Work  done  per  day  of  12  hours,  haif  rest 

and  half  work ISl  ft.-tous. 

The  forccjoing  estimate  takes  account  only  of 
the  weight  lifted,  for  which  the  employer  has  to 
pay,  and,  of  com-se,  mnJccs  no  allowance  for  the 
waste  of  labour  involved  in  lifting  the  man  him- 
self up  and  dovm  the  ladder.  This  waste  of  force 
may  be  calculated  as  follows  : — I  have  observed 
that  hodmen  employed  in  Dublin  can  make  40 
ascents  per  day  of  ladders  40  ft.  in  height.  If 
we  assume  the  weight  of  the  labourer  and  his 
hod  to  be  170  lb.,  then- 
Work  done  in  monnting  =  170x40  x=  272,000  ft.-lb. 
Work  done  in  descending  (or  one-hfllO    136,000      „ 

Total  work     ....     .408,000  ft.-lb. 
Dividing  this  result  by  2,240,  the  number  of  pounds 
in  one  ton,  we  find — 

Work  done  =  '-°flu'  =  182  ft.-tons. 
This  work   is  equal  to  that  expended  in  useful 
laboxu-,  and   is    entirely  wasted,  so   far    as    the 
labourer  and  emjiloyer  are  concerned. 

The  total  daily  work  of  the  hodm.in  is  there- 
fore thus  divided — 

tTsefiil  work.  Wtin;;  t.i-icVs 181  ft.-tons. 

Wasted  work,  lifting  body IS"-       „ 

Total 363  ft.-tons. 

The  hodmen  of  Dublin,  whose  labour  is  thus 
unskilfully  employed,  are  .ible  to  eai-n  only  12s. 
a  week,  and  that  in  an  occupation  so  notoriously 
dangerous,  that  it  is  well  known  to  furnish  a  very 
large  per-centage  of  the  cases  of  accident  ad- 
mitted into  the  hospitals  of  the  city. 

The  foregoing  caloxdation  tends,  I  think,  to 
show  that  if  science  were  summoned  to  direct 
their  efforts,  these  poor  men  might  easily  earn 
25s.  per  week  instead  of  12s.,  without  the 
addition.-)!  expenditure  of  a  single  oimce  of 
force. 

Dr.  Young  estimates  the  work  done  by  a 
Labourer  employed  in  raising  weights,  by  means 
of  a  rule,  which  leads  to  a  result  not  differing 
materially  from  that  of  the  French  writers.  He 
says* — "  The  daily  work  of  a  labouring  man,  of 
middle  age,  and  in  good  health,  -mil  serve  as  a 
convenient  unit  for  the  comparison  of  moving 
powers  of  all  kinds.  It  may  be  most  easily 
remembered  in  this  form : — A  man  can  raise  a 
weight  of  ten  pounds  to  the  height  of  ten  feet  in 
a  second,  and  can  continue  this  labour  for  ten 
hours  .a  day."  This  estimate  of  work  gives,  per 
day — 
Work  done  in  lifting     ^10x10x60x60x10^^^^^^^^^ 

weights  2240 

a  result  which  agi-ees  substantially  with  the 
181  ft.-tons  already  deduced  from  French  autho- 
rities. 

The  work  thus  done  is  supposed  to  bo  a  weight 
lifted  by  means  of  a  winch  or  pulley,  and  it  is 
less  than  half  the  work  (400  ft.-tons)  per  day 
that  a  healthy  labom-er  scientifically  employed 
<iught  to  produce.  The  reason  of  this  deficiency 
is  different  from  that  of  the  hodman.  In  his  case 
half  the  day's  laboiu-  was  expended  in  lifting  and 
lowering  his  body  on  the  ladder,  although  nearly 
all  the  muscles  of  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  were 
employed;  but  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Toung's  labourer, 
working  at  the  winch,  or  pulley,  although  the  man 
may  exert  his  utmost  efforts,  yet,  as  only  the  upper 
half  of  liis  body  has  been  employed,  after  a  whole 
day's  labour  he  has  only  done  half  a  day's  work. 

In  this  case,  therefore,  as  in  the  last,  science 
should  be  called  to  his  aid,  and  the  loss  of  50  per 
cent,  of  precious  work  economised. 

There  is  also  another  description  of  labour  in 
which  a  gi-eat  loss  of  force  occurs,  in  consequence 
of  the  employment  of  a  portion  only  of  the  muscles 
of  th^imbs.  This  labour  consists  in  shovelling 
materials  to  a  height  of  5  ft.,  and  is  represented 
in  the  second  illustration. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  by  careful  observations 
made  by  Col.  Morin  and  other  French  authorities, 
that,  a.ssuming  the  period  of  laboiu-  to  be  ten  hours. 
The  work  done  by  shoTell^rs  ("fillers")i3 125ft.-ton.qperdtty. 
The  en'or  in  this  description  of  labour  is  two- 
fold:— 

Mrstly.  The  muscles  Of  the  upper  limbs  only  are 
employed.  .  , 


Secondly.  The  weight  of  the  arms  and  shovel 
is  lifted  at  each  "  cast,"  as  well  as  the  material 
itself. 

Assuming  (as  I  have  found  by  observation) 
that  the  centi-e  of  gravity  of  the  arms  passes 
through  the  elbow-joint,  and  that  the  arms  weigh 
16  lbs.,  and  that  in  a  cust  of  5  ft.  4  in.  the  elbow 
is  raised  2  ft.,  the 

Work  done  in  raising  the  arms  is      6  x  2  ^  33  ft.-lbs. 

It  is  stated  on  high  authority  that  the  shovels 
weigh  6  lbs.,  au^  that  then-  centre  of  gravity  is 
raised  4  ft.  at  each  cast,  from  which  it  follows 
that  the 

Work  done  in  raising  the  shovel  is  6  x  4  =  24  ft.-lbs. 

Six  cast?  of  the  shovel  usually  make  one  cubic 
foot,  which  on  the  average  of  embankments 
weighs  90  lbs.;  ajid,  as  the  cast  itself  is  5  ft.  4  in., 
w^e  have  the 

Useful  work  done  in  one  "cost"  =  V  x  5J  =  80  ft.-lbs. 

It  foUows  from  this,  that  for  evoi-y  SO  ft.-lbs.  of 
useful  work  done,  56  ft.-lbs.  (32  +  24)  are  w.-^ted 
in  lifting  the  arms  and  shovel;  and,  since  the 
total  usofid  work  of  the  d.ay  is  125  ft.-tons — 

The  work  wasted  per  day  =  125  x  -^■°  =  8S  ft.-tons. 
Hence,  adding  the  previous  results  together,  we 
find— 

Useful  work 125  ft.-tons. 

AV'asted  work     ...••••..       88        „ 

Total 213  ft.-tons. 

Notwithstanding  the  fatiguing  chai'acter  of  this 
labom-,  the  total  work  done,  whether  useful  or 
wasted,  falls  f.ar  below  what  is  obtained  in  other 
descriptions  of  work ;  and  this  deficiency  can  be 
explained  only  by  the  fact  that  in  shovelling  a 
much  smaller  proportion  of  the  large  muscles  of 
the  lower  limbs  is  left  unemployed  than  in  other 
and  more  scientific  kinds  of  work. 

The  estimate  of  the  daUy  useful  work  of 
shovellers  used  above,  on  the  .authority  of  Col. 
Slorin,  is  singularly  confirmed  by  the  observa- 
tions made  by  Professor  Lane,  C.E.,  in  the  years 
1848-40,  on  the  Bii'mingham  and  Oxford  Junction 
EaUway.  These  observations  are  of  great  value, 
as  they  extend  over  a  period  embracing  all  the 
seasons  of  the  year. 

From  these  observations  *  it  appeai-s  that  each 
"  fUler"  loaded  15j  cubic  yards  of  earth  per  day, 
th.at  this  earth  weighed  li  tons  per  cubic  yard, 
and  was  "cast"  thi-ough  a  height  of  5i  feet. 
From  these  data  we  find — 

Work  done  by  shovelling  =  15^  x  IJ  x  5J 

_  63  X  3  X  16  ^  j2|,  {(.  .(.Q^g  pej.  ,3j^y_ 
4X2x3 

This  residt  is  identical  with  that  foimd  pre- 
viously by  Col.  Morin,  and  shows  how  utterly 
unfounded  is  om'  n.ational  prejudice  that  "one 
Englishman  is  equal  to  three  Frenchmen."  It 
has  not  been  proved  to  be  so,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  shovellers. 


•  ".Lectures  on  Nat.  Phil.,"  p.  101.   8vo.  London,  1845. 


Loss  of  Life  in  Toiviis^ 

"\Yhen  any  of  us  are  about  to  visit  a  strange 
coimtry,  our  fii-st  cai'C  is,  generally,  to  make 
acquaintance  with  some  of  its  distinguishing 
characteristics,  and  thereljy  provide  a  basis  of 
fact,  as  a  nucleus  for  the  observations  naturally 
arising  dm-ing  om-  travel. 

To  such  of  om-  friends,  then — and  we  hope 
then-  number  is  not  few — who  have  read  our  in- 
troductory remarks  on  the  loss  of  life  in  the  great 
centres  of  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  wealth 
of  this  country,  with  the  pm-pose  of  accompanying 
us  in  our  subsequent  endeavours  to  popularise  a 
subject  too  commonly  left  entu-ely  in  the  hands  of 
professed  statisticians,  we  offer  a  few  explanatory 
remarks  on  certain  technical  expressions  which 
we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  use.  For  vm- 
less  the  -writer  and  the  reader  are  agreed  about 
their  definitions,  there  can  be  no  satisfactory 
residt  on  either  side. 

The  necessity  for  removing  any  doubt  in  this 
respect,  is  recognised  by  all  who  have  to  do  -with 
statistics :  and  as  a  case  in  point,  we  need  only 
refer  to  the  different  systems  of  notation  to  be 
met  with  in  works  relating  to  life  assiu-ance, 
wherein  each  -writer  adopts  his  own  plan,  to  the 
utter  coirfusiou  of  the  student  who  woiUd  fain 
gather  instruction  from  them  all. 

Happily  oru-  subject  presents  no  such  difficulty ; 

*  "  Proceedings  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers  of 
Ireland,"  27th  April,  1852. 
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its  technicalities  are  reducible  to  the  simplest  form 
of  words,  and  their  illustration  can  be  apprehended 
■without  special  training  for  that  pm-pose. 

The  term  death-rate,  or  rate  of  mortality,  is  one 
which  is  very  commonly  misunderstood.  It  ex- 
presses the  ratio  between  three  elements — 1,  per- 
sons living ;  2,  time ;  and,  3,  persons  dying — and 
by  losing  sight  of  these  compoimd  units,  very 
erroneous  ideas  ar-c  sometimes  entertained.  Thus, 
if  the  popidation  at  a  given  point  of  time  is  com- 
pared with  the  deaths  in  a  quarter  of  a  year-,  or  a 
week,  the  result  cannot  possibly  give  the  tiaic 
rate  of  mortality.  Again,  the  deaths  in  a  district 
dm-ing  a  series  of  years  may  be  doubled  or  trebled, 
or  they  may  actually  be  reduced  in  number,  and 
yet  the  rate  of  mortality  may  be  unaffected  by 
these  fluctuations. 

The  rate  of  mortality  is  determined,  then,  by 
the  ratio  which  the  deaths  bear  to  the  years  of 
life ;  and  a  year  of  life,  which  we  adopt  as  the 
lifetime  unit,  represents  one  person  living  through 
a  year,  or  two  persons  living  thi-ough  half  a  year ; 
so  the  i)ersons  living  multiplied  into  the  Hme,  -will 
produce  the  yeai-s  of  life  with  which  the  deaths 
are  comparable.  This  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more 
than  an  .application  of  the  old  rule-of-three  prin- 
ciple of  reducing  the  divisor  and  dividend  to  the 
same  denomination. 

A  disregard  of  this  fundamental  rule  induced  a 
provincial  mayor,  a  short  time  ago,  to  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  an  oiHci;U  statement  as  to  the  mor- 
tality of  a  certain  to-wn.  The  Kegistrar-Gener.al 
had  quoted  the  rate  of  moi-tality  as  so  much  per 
cent,  per  annum,  dui-ing  the  quarter  of  a  year 
then  just  expu-ed,  and  the  mayor  sought  to  prove 
that  this  was  incon-ect,  by  showing  that  the 
deaths  in  th.at  quarter,  di-vided  by  the  avei-age 
poprJation,  yielded  a  mortality  rate  of  only  one- 
t'ohrth  of  that  which  had  been  assigned  to  the 
town.  This  example  illustr.ates  the  importance  of 
a  correct  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  terms. 

Tlie  advantage  of  a  nnifoi-m  basis  for  compai-i- 
son  needs  no  proof.  In  the  computation  of  in- 
terest XlOO  is  taken  by  general  custom  as  the 
fixed  imit,  and  a  year  is  the  most  convenient  \mit 
where  time  is  an  element ;  so  the  annual  rate  of ' 
mortality  is  almost  invariably  employed  for  com- 
parative pm-poses.  Tlius  we  see  that  in  London 
the  mortality  for  the  week  ending  February  17th, 
is  given  as  at  the  rate  of  twenty-three  deaths  per 
annum  to  evei-y  1,000  persons  living.  That  is 
obtained  either  by  multiplying  the  deaths  in 
that  week  by  52,  or  di-viding  the  population  by 
52,  so  as  to  reduce  both  terms  to  an  equality. 
The  same  rule  holds  good  for  other  intervals 
of  time.  If,  for  examjjle,  the  population  of  a 
to-OTi  in  the  middle  of  1861  was  50,000.  that 
number  represents  50,000  years  of  life ;  and  if  the 
deaths  in  that  year  were  500,  the  annual  rate  of 
mortality  was  one  per  cent. ;  but  if  the  500  deaths 
had  occurred  in  six  months  of  that  year,  then  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  during  those  six  months 
would  have  been  two  per  cent.  Then  another 
very  important  point  to  be  remembered  is,  that 
the  population  yielding  the  yeai-s  of  life  shoiUd 
agree  as  nearly  as  possible  -n-ith  that  out  of-which 
the  deaths  occm-.  For  example,  the  numbers 
living  at  the  census  date  of  1861  are  kno-wn 
exactly,  but  they  would  not  represent  the  popula- 
tion out  of  which  the  deaths  in  that  year  occurred. 
Such  a  ratio  would  overstate  the  rate  of  mortality, 
as  the  poprilation  natm-aUy  increases  and  would, 
therefore,  be  much  gi-c.ater  in  December  than  it 
was  in  April.  The  ri-de  generally  adopted  is  to 
estimate  the  population  to  the  midd.le  of  the  year 
for  which  -the  mortality  rate  is  required,  on  the 
assumption  that  the  rate  of  increase  observable 
between  any  two  census  dates  may  fairly  be 
taken  to  rule  over  the  years  subsequent  to  the 
last  enumeration.  This,  of  coirrse,  is  only  an 
approximation,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  quite 
eiToneous,  a.s,  for  instance,  where  any  special 
movement  of  the  population  takes  place  in  any 
district  or  to-wn;  but  for  all  practical  purposes, 
such  an  estimate  is  sufficiently  exact ;  and,  indeed, 
short  of  an  armiral  enumeration,  there  is  no  safer 
mode  of  getting  at  the  numbers  living  in  inter- 
mediate years ;  for  the  natural  increase,  or  the 
excess  of  births  over  deaths,  is  distiu-bed  by  emi- 
gration, as  well  as  by  immigration,  and  cannot, 
theiefore,  be  relied  upon. 

In  estimating  the  numbers  living  at  ;ruy 
period,  it  must  be  remembered  also  that  the 
population  increases  by  geometrical  progression, 
or  by  equal  proportions  in  equal  periods  of  time, 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  money  invested  at 
compound  interest  does;  therefore  it  is  not  cor- 
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rect  to  take  one-tenth  of  the  actual  increase  be- 
tween two  census  periods,  and  assume  that  that 
represents  the  annual  increase,  which  it  would 
oiily  do  if  the  population  increased  hy  ai'ith- 
metical  progression,  or  by  equal  numbers  in  equal 
periods  of  time.  The  process  of  deducing  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  of  population  by  common 
arithmetic  is  very  troublesome ;  and  for  the  con- 
venience of  those  who  may  desire  to  know  a  more 
ready  way  of  estimating  the  population  of  any 
place  at  a  given  period  of  time,  we  append  the 
following  example,  premising  that  no  fm'ther 
acquaintance  with  logarithms  is  necessary  than 
just  enough  to  enable  the  inquu'er  to  find  the 
logarithm  to  a  number,  and  its  converse,  which 
can  be  learned  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  : — 

EmmpU.  —  Requhed  the    estimatfd    population   of 
lioiirton  ill  tlie  niid'Ue  of  ISfiC  ? 

Lo?.  Pop. 

PopiJation  cmimerated  1861  ...  S.SO.-^.flSO     fi-4477763 

Ditto  18S1  ...  2,362,2.36     0-373.3233 


Logarithm  of  rate  of  increase  in  ten  years...     00744530 

Logarithm  of  (in)M<K^  rate  of  increase  ...  0'0074453 
And  tlie  number  to  this  logarithm=l-0173  ;  therefore  as 
100  increased  to  101 '73,  the  annual  rate  of  increase  in 
the  ten  years  was  1'73  per  cent. 

The  census  was  taken  in  April,  1861,  and  the  interval 
between  that  time  and  the  middle  of  1866  is  five  and  a 
quarter  years,  therefore  five  and  a  quarter  times  the 
logarithm  of  the  annual  rate  of  increase  added  to  the 
logarithm  of  the  population  enumerated  in  1861,  ivill 
yield  the  required  result  : 

Log.  annual  rate  of  increase       0'0074453 

5J 


•0372265 
•0018613 


.'>i  Log.  annual  rate  of  increase ()039OS7S 

Log.  population  enumerated  ill  1 861         ...  G'4477763 


Log.  population  estimated  to  the  middle  of 

1866        6-4868641 

And  the  number  to  this  logarithm  is  3,06S,061=the 
estimated  popidation  of  Loudon  in  the  middle  ^f  1866. 

The  difficulty  of  arriving  at  this  result  by  com- 
mon arithmetic  will  be  rmderstood  when  it  is  seen 
that  the  annual  rate  of  inci-ease  could  only  be 
aiTived  at  by  extracting  the  tenth  root  of  the  ac- 
tual increase  in  the  ten  years — an  operation  com- 
IJai-ed  -with  which  the  finding  of  a  cube  root  would 
be  simphcity  itself.  Indeed,  the  use  of  logarithms 
for  all  pui-poses  involving  ratios,  or  the  power  of 
any  number,  is  so  advantageous  iu  simplifj-ing 
the  process,  as  to  make  it  well  worth  a  person's 
while  to  obtain  one  of  the  small,  cheap  logarithm 
books,  which  are  to  be  met  -with  now-a-days,  and 
to  devote  a  little  time  to  a  study  of  their  applica- 
tion ;  i-egai'ding  which,  all  necessary  instructions 
are  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Tables. 


M'^orking Mens  Clubs* 

BT   THE    BEV.    H.    SOLLT. 

The  subject  touched  on  at  the  close  of  my  last 
paper,  -viz.,  as  to  clubs  being  self-supporting,  is 
one  of  serious  moment,  but  not  falling  witliin  the 
scope  of  the  present  series.  It  requu-es  a  paper 
or  two  for  itself.  But  the  fact  I  then  mentioned, 
viz.,  that  many  clubs  are  doing  an  immense  deal 
of  good  without  being  self-supporting,  and  that 
some  are  self-supporting  without  doing  much 
good,  is  deserving  the  attentive  consideration  of 
those  persons  who  imagine  that  the  great  test  of 
a  club  being  wanted,  of  its  being  on  a  healthy 
basis,  and  likely  to  last,  is,  that  it  should  from 
the  beginning  of  its  career,  or  very  soon  after,  be 
supported  entirely  without  help  from  any  but  its 
ordinary  members.  Unquestionably,  where  this 
can  be  legitimately  accomplished,  it  is  a  great 
point  gained,  even  as  it  is  always  an  object  to  be 
earnestly  striven  after.  But  most  of  us  had  to 
be  carried,  I  suppose,  before  we  could  walk ;  and 
we  must  not  wonder  if  these  societies,  which  will 
necessaa-ily  work  a  great  change  in  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  those  whom  they  are  meant  to  benefit, 
bhoxild  not  at  once  receive  all  that  support  from 
working  men  which  alone  could  make  them  inde- 
pendent of  other  help.  I  am  not  speaking  now 
of  the  capital  requisite  for  preliminary  outlay. 
This,  of  course,  must  generally  be  ■  found  by 
wealthier  parties  than  weekly  wage  men,  although. 
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when  the  latter  can  be  induced  to  come  forward 
in  sufficient  numbers,  either  to  subscribe  for 
shai-es  in  a  limited  UabiUty  company  for  building 
a  club  house  and  establishing  a  club,  or  to  give 
donations  for  the  pm-pose,  I  need  not  say  this  is 
the  best  possible  basis  for  its  formation. 

Honorary  members'  subscriptions,  however-,  or 
occasional  levies  on  friends,  to  meet  even  current 
expenses,  have  been  hitherto  generally  found 
necessary.  That  pioneer  club  established  by  the 
Eev.  E.  Boteler  Chahner,  in  Salford,  Manchester 
(mentioned  in  my  last  paper),  has  needed  and  re- 
ceived such  support,  I  imderstand,  from  its  com- 
mencement in  1858 ;  but  the  amount  of  good  it 
has  accomplished  is  remarkable. 

In  like  maimer  the  t\vo  clubs  which  followed  Mr. 
ChaJmer's  in  order  of  time,  viz.,  Mrs.  Bayly's,  at 
Jsotting  BjU,  and  Miss  Coopei-'s,  in  Duck  Lane, 
Westminster,  have  been  successful  to  an  extent 
as  striking  as  it  is  gi-atifying,  in  benefiting  their 
respective  neighbourhoods;  but  the  former  re- 
quired continual  help  from  honorary  subscrip- 
tions for  the  first  five  years  of  its  existence,  and 
the  latter  does  so  stUl — in  fact,  its  supporters 
have  no  desire  or  intention  of  making  it  self- 
supporting.  The  weekly  subscription  there  is 
only  a  halfpenny,  and  although  many  of  the 
members  would  willingly  pay  a  penny,  yet,  as  it 
is  greatly  used  by  numbers  of  the  very  poorest 
working  men — eosterraongers,  scavengers,  cross- 
ing-sweeps, &c. — Miss  Cooper  has  always  objected 
to  increasing  the  subscription,  in  order  that  no  one 
should  be  excluded  on  that  ground,  and  because 
she  finds  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  considerable 
sum  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  No 
club  in  the  country  is  probably  doing  more  good 
than  this  and  the  one  at  Netting  HiU,  and  good 
of  a  kind  which  leads  and  enables  the  members 
in  various  ways  to  improve  their  own  pecuniary, 
as  well  as  mental  and  moral,  condition,  so  that  it 
would  lie  impossible  to  give  money  to  help  other 
people  in  a,  wiiy  that  more  directly  assists  them 
to  help  themselves.  All  this  is  equally  true  of 
the  very  large  and  floiu-ishiijg  club  at  Leeds, 
established  by  Mr.  Darntoii  Lupton,  and  which 
costs  bini  a  comparatively  large  sum  every  year-, 
as  well  as  of  various  others  thi-ough  the  country, 
which  at  present  require  honorary  members'  sub- 
scriptions to  make  both  ends  meet. 

Moreover,  in  the  case  of  clubs,  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  only  require  extraneous  help  for  a 
time.  In  the  spring  of  last  year  I  received  re- 
tui-ng  from  seventy-seven  clubs,  thirty-seven  of 
which  stated  that  they  were  self-supporting ;  but 
only  a  small  proportion  of  these  had  been  so 
from  the  first,  whUe  some  of  them  would  not 
continue  to  be  able  always  to  claim  that  distinc- 
tion. Owing,  in  part,  often  chiefly,  to  the  need- 
ful system  of  allowing  weekly  payments  where 
they  are  preferred,  most  clubs  are  liable  to  great 
fluctuations  of  prosperity,  especially  during  the 
summer  months.  About  100  clubs  sent  no  re- 
turns at  all,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  had  no  great  success  to  announce 
in  this  direction;  yet,  unquestionably,  like  the 
thii'ty  which  returned  themselves  as  non  -  self- 
supporting,  they  were  neaa-ly  all  doing  much 
good. 

Among  clubs  that  are  distinguished  by  ha-ving 
been  at  once  self-supporting  and  extensively  use- 
ful, I  know  of  none  that  excel,  few  that  equal, 
the  Camden  Town  Working  Men's  Club,  in  King 
Street,  Camden  Town,  London,  N.W.,  commenced 
in  1863.  Several  have  been  as  useful,  and  others 
as  pecuniai-ily  successful;  but  few,  if  any,  have 
equally  combined  success  in  both  departments. 
One  cause  has  undoubtedly  been  excellent  pre- 
mises, including  a  concert  and  lectm-e  haU,  in  a 
central  situation.  Another  is  to  be  found  in  the 
determination  of  the  promoters  and  managers, 
from  the  first,  to  make  the  club  something  more 
than  a  place  for  mere  recreation.  They  have 
fostered  both  the  educational  and  commercial  ele- 
ment, while  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  been 
untii-ing  in  theii-  attention,  to  the  recreation  de- 
partment. But  the  main  secret  of  theu-  success, 
humanly  speaking,  has  lain  in  the  devoted,  self- 
sacrificing  zeal  and  jvrdgment  of  its  committee 
and  secretaries;  whUe  a  still  more  noteworthy, 
because  more  important  aud  rarer  element  of 
success  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  fact  that, 
in  the  concluding  words  of  their  report,  as  a  com- 
mittee, they  have  always  "sought  -wisdom  and 
strength  where  alone  it  can  be  found."  It  is  not, 
indeed,  often  that  a  club  committee  may  be 
found  in  which,  as  iu  that  of  Camden  Town,  the 
persons  composing  it  are  aU  of   them  prepai-ed 


and  -wining  to  commence  their  weekly  meetings 
-with  united  prayer.  But  I  must  be  permitted  to 
say  I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful  blessing,  and 
the  surest  guarantee  of  success,  if  they  cmtWdo  so 
and  that,  where  that  was  not  found  practicable, 
if  those  who  were  thus  disposed  could  either  meet 
together  at  some  other  time  to  ask  for  help  or 
guidance,  or  would  each  individually  do  this  be- 
fore coming  to  the  meeting.  It  must  be  dis- 
tinctly observed,  that  neither  this  course,  nor  that 
which  the  Camden  Town  committee  have  fol- 
lowed, in  the  slightest  degree  compromises  the 
strictly  neutral,  unsectarian  character  of  the 
club,  which,  indeed,  cannot  be  too  jealously  main- 
tained. If  any  of  the  members  of  a  club, 
whether  when  meeting  for  business  or  any  pur- 
pose, unaiiirjioitsJy  desire  to  engage  in  united 
prayer  in  a  room  where  for  the  time  being  they 
have  the  sole  right  of  access,  no  other  j)erson's 
liberty  of  conscience  is  affected,  no  principle  of 
the  club  is  in  the  slightest  degree  violated.  But, 
of  course,  aU  depends  upon  the  desire  being 
unanimous. 

The  only  gi-ound  for  apprehension  -with  regard 
to  this  club — but  it  is  a  serious  one,  and  requiring 
constant  attention — is,  that  it  has  been  so  good 
that  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  use  it,  and 
the  class  of  working  men  by  whom  these  clubs 
are  especially  needed  is  not  so  fully  represented 
as  one  could  -wish.  This  drawback  is  probably 
increased  by  the  ground-floor  rooms  being  fre- 
quently occupied  by  classes  and  friendly  societies, 
instead  of  being  kept  for  sociable  chat  and  the 
inevitable  "  weed."  The  best  room  in  the  house 
is  given  up  to  a  "  reading-room."  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  incalculable  good  the 
Camden  Town  Club  has  been  instrumental  in 
effecting. 

A  few  other  clubs  should  be  specially  mentioned 
as  honourably  distinguished,  in  the  same  way  as 
Camden  Town,  for  combining  usefulness  and 
financial  success — viz.,  those  at  Wednesbui-y. 
Staffordshii-e ;  at  South  Shields  aud  Sunderland, 
in  Durham;  at  Preston  and  Buersill,  in  Lanca- 
shire ;  at  Guildford,  in  Surrey ;  and  at  Essex 
Eoad,  Islington,  London. 

The  Wednesbury  Club  is  also  distinguished  by 
Q-wing  its  success  almost  exclusively  to  hond  fide 
weekly--wage  operatives,  the  only  person  a  little 
above  that  rank  among  their  managers  being  a 
clerk,  whose  position,  character,  and  influence, 
however,  have  been  a  most  valuable  element  iu 
the  enterprise.  These  men  have  raised  more  than 
Ji200  among  themselves  (about  £7  only,  I  think, 
having  been  contributed  by  other  parties),  and 
the  club  has  been  inspired  from  the  first  with 
that  corporate,  brotherly  spirit  on  which  special 
stress  was  laid  in  my  last  paper. 

The  same  description  applies,  almost  word  for 
word,  to  the  society  at  South  Shields.  I  am  not 
equally  well  acquainted  -with  the  sources  of  the 
prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Sunderland 
Club. 

At  Preston,  in  addition  to  an  energetic  and 
public-spirited  committee  and  officers,  the  club 
has  been  fortunate  in  having  its  refreshment  aud 
dining  rooms  admirably  managed;  while,  by 
turning  its  excellent  situation  (near  the  market) 
to  good  account,  and  throwing  open  the  refresh- 
ment-room to  the  public,  it  clears  £50  a  yeai*. 
Of  coui-se  no  other  rooms  in  a  club  should  be  open 
to  the  general  public  without  payment;  and  I 
believe  that  admitting  casual  visitors  to  them 
systematically  at  a  penny  a  visit  is  in  general  a 
great  mistake.  There  are  exceptions,  however, 
where  the  plan  works  well.  Some  clubs  make  a 
good  deal  of  money  by  it,  but  it  tends  to  impair,  if 
not  to  destroy,  the  club  principle.  To  the  refresh- 
ment-rooms, however,  public  admission  is  quite  a 
different  thing.  The  Preston  Club  has  lately  held, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Literaj.-y  Institution  of 
that  town,  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  whereby  it 
■will  clear  for  its  share  of  the  profits  ^61,000  ! 

The  Buersill  Club  is  to  be  marked  -with  special 
honour,  as  having  originated  and  been  supported 
entirely  by  weekly-wage  operatives  (a  few  Sunday- 
school  teachers,  &c.),  in  the  darkest  days  of  the 
cotton  famine.  The  feeling  and  principle  of  fellow- 
ship, self-help,  and  rehance  upon  a  higher  blessing, 
have  nobly  distinguished  the  cotton-spinners  of  this 
Lancashu'e  settlement.  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  the  sympathy  and  encouragement  of  the 
vicar  was  of  great  value  to  them. 

At  Guildford  and  Essex  Eoad  there  has  been 
wise  and  vigorous  management,  combined  -with 
considerable  attention  to  the  educational  element, 
while  recreation  has  been  actively  cultivated. 
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MONEY    PRIZES, 

TO  BE  COMPETED  FOR  BY 

WORKING    MEN. 

TWENTY  I'RIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each  — are  herehy 
r.flpvea  hy  Messrs.  Casskll,  Pettek,  and  Gai.pin.  One 
Prize  of  Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  ESSAY  or  PAPEtl, 
and  One  Prize  of  Tliree  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best 
Essay  or  Paiier  will  be  appropriated  to  each  of  the  follow- 
iu"  suhjects,  under  the  conditions  specified  below. 
LIST   OF   SUBJECTS. 

I,   THE   FRANCHISE. 

The  advantages  of  its  extension,  and  the  mode  of  extension 
most  likely  to  promote  generally  the  interests  of  the 
workiutj  classes. 

II.  thades'  unions. 

Special  regard  to  he  had  to  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  Trades'  Unions.  How  the  former  may  be 
increased,  and  the  latter  diminished.  The  suggestions 
must  be  of  a  thoroughly  practical  nature,  and,  where 
possible,  illustrated  by  corroborative  facts. 

III.  THE  BEST  MEANS  OP  SECUKIKO  A  PERFECT  ORGANISATION 

AND  UNITY  OP  ACTION  OP  ALL  THE  WORKING  CLASSES 
AS  A  BODY. 

Special  atteution  to  bo  paid  to  the  carrying  into  operation 
of  such  practical  proposals  as  a  Working  Men's  Par- 
liament—Central Hall— Council  of  Advice,  or  Arbitra- 
tion—District Councils. 

IV.  THE   ADVANTAGES   TO   THE   WORKING   MAN   OF   SUNDAY   AS 

A   DAY   OP   REST. 

Special  attention  to  be  paid  to  such  questions  as  Sunday 
Amusements,  Opening  of  Museums,  &c.,  in  regard  to 
the  effect  which  the  cai-rying  into  practice  of  such 
proposals  would  bo  likely  to  have  upon  the  working 
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CONTENTS. 

FlLKa  AND  riLE-MAKINO  

In  the  1>ahk       

Coin  fuom  the  Crucible  to  the  Press 

Lessoks  in  Mechanics  

Loss  OE  Life  in  Towns         

WoiiKiNO  Men's  Club.^  

Opinions  Wanted  in  Parliament 

The  Lenoir  Air-Engine       

The  Manchester  Art  "Workmen's  Exhibition 

Building  Societies       

The  Textile  Manufactures  op  England 
Results  of  the  New  Associative  Phinccple  ... 

Art  Designs        

History  of  Nail-making  by  Machinery 

Things  Talked  About 

General  Information 

Co-OPERATrvE  Intelligence 

Correspondence  ... 


Are  they  justifiable  tiudor  any  circumstaiicos  ?  If  not, 
How  may  tliey  be  avoided  ?— Courts  of  Arbitration- 
Instances  where  lUsputes  between  employers  and  em- 
ployed have  been  settled  without  having  recourse  to 
Btrikes. 

VI.    EDUCATION. 

Of  Children— of  Adults— of  persons  in  their  pccuHar  trades 
—Obstacles  to  education  at  present— Proposed  reme- 
dies. 

TII.    CO-OPERATION. 

To  he  discussed  in  reg-ard  to  its  'practical  application  for 
Supply  of  Pood— Or  a  means  of  union  between  worlciut,^ 
men  for  earrjang  on  business— Co-operation  as  between 
employer  and  employed — Manufacturing  Co-operation 
—Causes  of  Co-operative  failures. 

Vlir.    EXHIBITIONS. 

Tbeiv  advantages — How  to  start  them— "Wliat  class  of 
arlic-les  should  be  exhibited— Prizes— At  what  intei-vals 
they  should  be  held— Should  artisans  be  allowed  to 
exhibit  siiecimcns  of  tlieir  own  particular  trades  ? 

IX.    WORKING    CLASS    DWELLINGS. 

New  Government  Rule  on  this  subject— Building  Societies, 
liow  to  form  them— The  Co-operative  principle,  how  it 
might  be  more  extensively  adopted— The  difficulties  of 
procuring  sites— The  class  of  buildings  necessaiy— Cost 
of  construction. 

X.    DOMESTIC    ECONOMY. 

Prartical  Hints  upon  Household  Management —  Food— 
Duiuestic  Education. 


CONDITIONS. 

I.  Each  essay  must  be  the  original  production  of  a  bond 
fide  working  man,  or  the  wife  or  daughter  of  a  working  man. 

II.  The  same  persons  may  send  in  essays  on  two  or  mort- 
of  the  subjects  specified. 

III.  Each  ai-ticle  must  be  written  ou  one  side  of  the  paper 
only,  and  on  the  top  of  the  first  page  must  be  written  a 
motto  corresponding  with  that  on  an  accomimnyiug  sealed 
envelope,  which  envelope  is  to  contain  the  ■wi'iter' 
name,  occupation,  and  address.     These  envelope 
be  opened  until  the  adjudication  has  taken  place. 

IV.  Each  essay  must,  as  far  as  possible,  be  of  a  thoroughly 
practical  nature,  and  should  not  exceed  in  length  three  pages 
of  the  Working  Man.  Each  page  contains  about  2,320 
words. 

"V.  Tlie  essays  must  be  sent  in  before  the  first  day  of  June 
next,  ad^ssed  to  *'  The  Editor  of   the  "VVokk: 
care  of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Better,  and   Galpik, 
Hill,  London,  E.C." 

VI.  The  papers  to  wliich  the  prizes  shall  be  awarded  will  bo 
pubhshed  in  the  Working  Man,  and  are  to  be  the  property 
of  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  who  vrill  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  re-pubhshiug  them  in  any 
manner  best  calculated  to  give  them  the  largest  amount 
of  publicity  and  efficiency. 

VII.  The  Donors  of  the  Frizes,  of  course,  roser\'e  the 
right  of  withholding  the  prizes  in  any  department  in  which, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Adjudicators,  none  of  the 
essays  submitted  shall  have  evinced  sufiicient  intrinsic  merit. 
Th9  names  of  the  .Adjudicators  will  he  announced  in  a  sub- 
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Opinions   Wanted  in   Parlia- 
ment. 

The  representation  of  working  men  is  practi- 
cally needed  now  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  are  no  members  there  who  know  much 
of  them  personally — not  one  who  is  elected 
by  them.  The  inconvenience  of  tliis  is  felt 
now  in  a  striking  way.  Mr,  Clay,  the  mem- 
ber for  Hull,  has  introduced  the  Bill  of  which 
we  have  already  spoken,  with  a  view  to 
make  legal  a  franchise  of  intelligence.  IMr. 
Gregor}',  the  member  for  Galway,  made  a 
very  generous  speech  in  its  support — no  half- 
hearted utterance  with  a  concealed  pm-pose, 
frustrative,  or  mischievous- — but  an  hone.st, 
thoughtful  defence  of  the  measure  ;  even  say- 
iu"'  in  a  manly,  open  way — which  no  other 
member  imitated — that  if  the  Bill  led  to 
universal  suffrage,  all  he  had  to  say  was,  "  so 
be  it."  Lord  Elcho — who  is  a  sort  of  king 
elect  of  the  Volunteers — a  connoisseur  both 
in  art  and  politics,  gave  his  support  to  Mr. 
Clay's  proposal.  Even  Mr.  Horsman,  who 
persists  in  being  member  for  Stroud,  and  who 
has  become  a  species  of  Ishmael  among  our 
legislators,  gave  the  new  proposition  counte- 
nance. Indeed,  the  new  franchise  had  the 
singitlar  good  fortune  to  receive  the  support 
of  the  members  most  able  to  damage  it,  if 
xmfrieudly  to  it. 

The  question  is  fairly  landed  in  the  House, 
and  will  in  due  course  come  on  for  a  second 
reading.  Now  a  new  difficulty  arises.  What 
do  working  men  think  of  the  Bill  ?  Does  it 
meet  their  views  ?  Do  they  want  it  ?  Would 
they  be  at  the  trouble  to  go  through  the  kind 
of  examination  proposed  as  a  qualification  for 
the  franchise  %  Is  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  likely  to 
lie  upon  the  shelf  if  passed  ?  In  fine, 
what  is  the  opinion  of  working  men  about 
it  ?  There  are  members  of  Parliament  by  no 
means  unfriendly  to  the  working  class  who 
see  objections  to  this  Bill,  but  they  want  to 
know  what  working  men  themselves  think 
of  it.  Since  there  are  no  representatives  in 
the  House  of  Commons  who  can  personally 
report  the  opinions  of  working  men,  we,  in 
response  to  some  solicitations  which  reach  us 
from  members,  undertake  to  make  inquiries 
in  this  place. 

We  remember  that  a  political  union  in  the 
north  of  England  of  some  reputation,  did  send 
a  memorial  to  Lord  Stanley  when  the  Reform 
BUI  of  the  Derby  Government  was  before 
Parliament,  praying  his  lordship  to  introduce 
a  popular  intelligence  franchise  into  the  Bill 
of  his  party  ;  but  their  demand  was — exami- 
nation in  the  elements  of  indvistrial  economy 
and  constitutional  history.  But  beyond  this 
memorial,  and  a  pamphlet  to  the  same  pur- 
port— published  by  a  writer  quoted  by  Mr. 


Gregory  in  the  late  debate  on  Mr.  Clay's  Bill 
— we  do  not  remember  any  agitation  among 
the  working  class  on  behalf  of  a  measure 
founded  on  the  Intelligence  principle. 

Now  tliat  a  Bill  is  actually  before  Parlia- 
ment to  enfranchise  working  men  who  ha^•e 
intelligence,  will  intelligent  working  men 
among  our  readers  give  it  attention  ?  It  is 
very  seldom  that  the  House  of  Commons 
wants  to  know  the  opinion  of  working  men 
on  any  question  ;  but  now  it  does,  its  laudable 
and  exceptionable  curiosity  should  be  grati- 
fied. Will,  therefore,  such  working  men  as 
may  peruse  this  article  think  over  the  sub- 
ject, make  up  their  minds  upon  it,  and  ascer- 
tain what  views  are  entertained  upon  Mr. 
Clay's  Bill,  in  working  class  circles,  in  work- 
shoj5s,  in  working  men's  clubs  and  institutes, 
in  trades'  unions,  in  reading  rooms,  and  in 
whatever  societies  working  men  meet?  It 
will  fare  ill  mth  working  class  interests  in 
the  future — it  will  discoui-age  members  of 
Parliament  anxious  to  promote  the  advance- 
ment of  the  people — if  no  attention  should  be 
given  and  no  trouble  taken  to  throw  light 
upon  a  measure  introduced  with  friendly  in- 
tent towards  them. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  put  with  plain- 
ness the  kind  of  questions  to  which  answers 
are  desired.  The  art  of  asking  questions, 
■without  suggesting  replies,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  the  lawyer.  At 
the  risk  of  infringing  upon  this  excellent 
rule,  we  must  indicate  the  points  to  which  at- 
tention should  be  directed.  There  are  many 
men  able  to  give  an  opinion,  but  they  natu- 
rally require  to  have  explained  to  them  the 
points  on  which  an  opinion  is  expected.  It 
is  calculated  that  a  perfectly  ignorant,  un- 
lettered man  would  require  to  give  three 
months'  application,  to  learn  what  would  be 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  examina- 
tion, and  then  he  would  have  to  take  trouble 
to  get  unusual  forms,  fLU  them  up,  and  dance 
attendance  on  examiners,  and  be  at  some 
small  expense  to  get  his  certificate  of  the 
suffrage.  We  jDut  the  matter  in  tlie  worst 
light,  because  it  is  in  that  light  in  which 
it  should  be  considered.  Do  the  working 
class  want  the  franchise  at  all  ?  If  they  do 
not,  they  will  not  take  any  trouble  to  get  it. 
If  they  do  desire  it,  \rM  they  be  likely  to 
take  all  this  trouble  to  acquire  it  ?  That  is 
the  chief  question. 

Under  this  Act  a  candidate  for  a  vote 
would  require  to  write  from  dictation.  A 
word  sounding  like  "  rane "  he  might  write 
"rein,"  a  bridle,  or  "rain,"  a  shower,  or 
"reign,"  the  duration  of  Her  Majesty's  occu- 
pancy of  the  throne.  He  might  understand 
each  thing  quite  well,  and  be  in  a  dense  fog 
as  to  the  orthography  of  the  mattei".  Is  lie 
to  be  denied  citizenship  because  of  a  clerical 
error  which  the  barons  who  signed  Magna 
Charta  would  have  made  ?  This  seems  absurd. 
But  >vith  this  absurdity — which  is  more 
apparent  than  real — working  men  have  just 
nownothing  to  do.  Members  of  Parliamentwill 
exercise  their  wit  upon  these  points.  Voting, 
we  are  well  aware,  is  biit  a  small  part  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  wliich  is  a  very  different 
thing  from  clerkship.  There  may  be  objec- 
tions to  Mr.  Clay's  Bill.  There  are  to  eveiy 
possible  Bill.  There  are  greater  objections 
by  far  to  the  present  blundering,  irregular, 
uncertain,  partial,  and  materialistic  franchise 
which  we  now  have,  and  which  some  people 
dignify  with  the  name  of  "constitutional." 
Working  men  have  not  to  consider  what  are 
the  merits  of  this  Bill  compared  with  all  pos- 
sible Bills,  but  what  would  be  the  advantage 
to  them  of  this  measure,  which  is  the  only 
one  specially  directed  to  promote  their  en- 
trance to  citizenship.  Answers  and  informa- 
tion on  tliis  point  we  shall  be  happy  to  record. 
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The  Lenoir  Air-Engine. 

The  Lenoir  air-engine  Tecommends  itself  to  the 
notice  of  all  manufacturers  who  require  the  con- 
stant or  occasional  use  of  a  small  motive  power. 
In  its  working  parts  it  greatly  resembles  an 
ordinary  steam-engine,  but  it  requires  no  steam 
nor  coal,  it  has  no  boilers,  nor  feed-pumps,  nor 
cliimney,  and  involves  no  risk  from  fire  or  explo- 
sion. Its  piston  works  with  the  greatest  regu- 
larity, fast  or  slow,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  guiding 
hand ;  and  it  saws,  and  planes,  and  grinds,  as  if 
by  magic. 

What,  then,  it  wUl  be  asked,  is  the  invisible 
agent  that  gives  life  to  these  docUe  organs, 
which  impart  so  regular  a  motion  to  this  curious 
machine  ?  This  power  which  gives  life  to  our 
manufacturing  industry  is  the  same  agent  that 
gives  light  to  our  cities — coal-gas :  the  same  gas 
which,  under  the  name  of  fire-damp,  causes  such 
terrible  explosions  in  our  coal  mines.  But  in  the 
Lenoir  engine  this  destructive  power  is  subdued 
to  the  wUl  and  convenience  of  the  engineer,  and 
becomes  his  slave. 

Most  of  our  readers  have  seen  a  flickering  gas- 
light, in  which  a  rapid  series  of  trepidations,  the 
result  of  an  alternate  mixture  of  a  stream  of  air  and 
a  stream  of  gas  occur;  and  they  have  doubtless  no- 
ticed what  takes  place  in  the  flame  of  a  candle  or  a 
lamp.  Similar  phenomena  take  place  in  the  Lenoir 
engine.  The  distributor  opens  in  succession  a 
series  of  small  holes,  through  which  a  stream  of 
gas  issues,  penetrates,  and  mixes  in  the  cylinder 
OTth  a  stream  of  air;  then  an  electric  spark  in- 
flames the  gas,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  great 
calorific  power,  suddenly  heats  and  expands  the 
air  which  the  combustion  has  not  decomposed. 
This  dilated  air,  in  proportion  as  the  gas  arrives 
and  becomes  inflamed,  di'ives  foi-ward  the  piston ; 
similar  effects  are  produced  at  the  other  end  of 
the  cylinder;  the  piston  returns,  its  motion  is 
established,  and  the  engine  works. 

The  Lenoir  engine  is,  then,  a  hot  air-engine,  or 
rather  a  dilated  air-engine,  but  immeasurably 
superior  with  respect  to  the  results  obtained  to 
any  other  machine  of  this  class  yet  invented ;  for 
in  such  engines,  besides  the  complication  of  the 
motor  and  its  accessories,  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  in  a  short  time 
renders  the  cylinders  useless.  We  have  seen  the 
cylinder  of  a  Lenoir  engine,  after  being  in  con- 
stant use  upwards  of  two  months,  remain  as 
bright  as  when  it  was  turned  out  of  the  machine- 
shop. 

The  production  of  the  gas  is  as  simple  an  afiair 
B3  can  be  desired,  and  requires  only  a  very  cheap 


material.  All  inflammable  gases  are  available  for 
this  engine,  but  hydi-ogen  answers  best.  A  stream 
of  water  allowed  to  trickle  upon  Uve  coals  or  coke 
readily  yields  a  supply  of  hydrogen,  which  of  all 
gases  exhibits  the  greatest  calorific  power,  and  is 
consequently  that  which  gives  the  maximum 
effect. 

The  engine  consists  of  a  cylinder  placed  hori- 
zontally upon  a  cast-iron  frame ;  of  a  piston 
which  works  in  a  cylinder,  and,  by  means  of  a 
crank,  transmits  its  motion  to  the  crank  of  the 
horizontal  axle,  to  which  the  fly-wheel  and  the 
moving-puUey  are  attached.  The  gas  arrives  by 
the  pipe  h,  after  having  passed  tlu'ough  the 
regulating  reservoir,  g,  made  of  vulcanised  india- 
rubber,  the  function  of  which  is  to  regulate  the 
supply,  and  to  suppress  all  action  upon  the 
branches  which  may  draw  from  the  same  gas  main. 
A  pipe,  K,  receives  the  gas  brought  by  the  pipe  h, 
and  conveys  it  to  the  valve,  which  a  rod,  moved 
by  the  excentric  chuck  at  the  end  of  the  axle, 
opens  and  shuts  alternately.  The  two  Bunsen 
batteries,  p,  which  serve  to  produce  the  electri- 
city, are  placed  riep-r  at  hand,  and  put  in  commu- 
nication with  a  Euhmkorff's  induction  apparatus, 
represented  at  B.  The  electric  current  of  this 
apparatus  is  conducted  by  isolated  wires  to  the 
distributor  of  electricity,  m,  placed  on  the  front  of 
the  frame  of  the  engine,  and,  by  an  ingenious 
combination,  the  motion  of  the  piston-rod  regu- 
lates itself,  by  carrying  a  little  movable  runner 
before  the  distributor,  and  also  regulates  the 
supply  of  electricity,  and  its  arrival  at  one  or  the 
other  of  the  infiamers  placed  in  each  end  of  the 
cylinder.  The  burned  gases,  after  their  action  in 
the  engine,  escape  by  means  of  a  valve  through 
the  channel  s,  and  the  water  employed  to  cool 
the  motor -cylinder  enters  between  the  double 
envelope  by  a  pipe  placed  near  the  gas  escape- 
valve,  and  goes  out  by  the  pipe  e. 

Such  are  the  elements  of  the  Lenoir  engine. 
To  set  it  in  motion,  first  establish  the  electric 
circuit ;  open  the  cock  to  admit  the  gas ;  turn 
the  fly-wheel,  and  then  the  engine  is  in  operation, 
and  may  be  stopped  TNath  the  same  facility  that 
we  light  or  put  out  a  candle. 

From  a  half-horse  power  to  that  of  three  or 
four  horses,  these  engines  are  destined  to  render 
valuable  service  to  small  manufacturers  and 
others  to  whom  steam  power  is  too  expensive. 
"  I  had  four  men,"  says  a  manufactrurer,  "  whom 
I  employed  at  grinding-mills,  at  a  cost  of  12s.  a 
day.  I  have  replaced  them  by  a  one-horse  engine, 
which  costs  me  only  6s.  or  7s.  a  day,  and  works 
as  I  wish,  and  when  I  wish,  always  obedient  and 
ready  to  serve  me."  All  who  desire  a  small  and 
portable  motive  power,  without  furnace,  chimney. 


boiler,  or  danger  of  explosion  or  fire,  and  fiee 
from  all  kind  of  nuisance  to  the  manufactui'er  or 
his  neighboui's,  which  may  be  placed  anywhere, 
in  a  ceUai',  shop,  or  factory,  will  find  their  wants 
supplied  by  the  Lenoir  air-engine. 


THE  MANCHESTER  ART  WORKMEN'3 
EXHIBITION. 
The  second  annual  exhibition  of  tlie  As.sociation  of 
Art  Workmen  resident  in  and  about  Manchester  was 
opened  on  Feb.  26.  The  inaugural  meeting  was  pre- 
sided over  by  Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttlewortli,  Bart.,  and 
the  usual  address,  or  lecture,  was  delivered  by  Lord 
Houghton.  The  noble  lord  showed  that,  in  itself,  an 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  was  a  good  thing  ;  that  such 
an  exhibition  as  that  which  they  were  inaugurating,  in 
which  art  and  industry  were  combined,  was  a  verj'  good 
thing,  and  that  its  influence  upon  workmen  and  others 
must  be  very  considerable.  He  wished  to  see  a  larger 
development  of  the  artistic  feeling  in  manufactures,  and 
it  was  but  natural  to  ask  that,  in  return  for  the  beauties 
of  scenery  of  which  our  manufacturing  system  had  been 
the  means  of  robbing  us,  we  should  have  beauties  of 
another  kind.  The  art  of  which  he  knew  most  was  the 
art  of  literature,  and  he  had  very  frequently  received 
verses  and  other  specimens  of  that  art  from  men  who 
told  him  of  the  few  opportunities  wliich  they  h.ad  of 
cultivating  the  mind.  Even  when  what  he  thus  received 
was  very  poor  in  quahtj',  be  was  careful  to  treat  the 
men  with  respect,  for  they  deserved  it.  They  showed 
that  they  had  some  aspirations  after  what  was  better 
than  a  mere  animal  life.  But  he  always  took  care  to 
warn  such  men  of  the  clanger  of  looking  to  that  which 
might  ornament  their  life  for  their  main  support.  To 
very  few  indeed  could  literature  afford  fortime  and 
renown,  and  it  was  wise  that  those  who  looked  to  it  for 
either  should  be  asked  to  think  of  the  disappointment 
which  might  await  them.  This  applied  .as  much  to 
other  arts  as  it  did  to  literature.  He  was  glad  to  see 
that  in  the  exhibition  which  they  were  thus  opening 
there  was  an  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  working 
men  might  laudably  add  to  their  art  knowledge,  increase 
the  value  of  their  labour,  and  improve  their  own  intel- 
lectual and  moral  condition.  Such  an  exhibition  ought 
to  be  encouraged  by  all  classes  :  the  upper  classes  ought 
to  afford  a  living,  not  a  dead  patronage  ;  employers  of 
labour  should  see  in  it  a  means  of  increased  gain  to 
themselves,  from  the  increase  of  skill  in  the  employed  ; 
and  working  men  themselves  ought  to  feel  more  and 
more  the  advantages  of  cultivating  to  their  utmost 
the  faculties  which  God  had  given  them.  Such  an  ex- 
hibition was,  too,  a  palpable  public  advantage.  It  ought 
to  show  how  far  resident  worionen  could  do  the  work 
which,  at  present,  it  was  too  much  the  custom  to  have 
performed  by  men  sent  from  a  distance. 

Speeches  were  also  made  by  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood, 
Dr.  J.  Watts,  Ph.D.,  Dr.  Fairbairn,  Sir  J.  Bardsley, 
the  High  Sheriff,  Sir  Elkanah  Armitage,  and  others. 

The  exhibition  is  a  very  important  one.  The  im- 
provement upon  that  of  last  year  is  very  apparent. 
Much  cf  the  space  is  occupied  by  examples  of  decorativt 
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art,  and  in  painting  and  graining  ;  in  wood  carving  and 
modelling,  enough  is  shown  to  convince  the  visitor  that 
Manchester  artisans  are  equal  to  any  ardinary  demand 
which  may  be  made  npon  their  skill.  The  committee 
of  management  have  done  wisely  in  determining  that 
the  exhibition  should  have  a  distinct  and  useful  juir- 
pose.  Hence,  whilst  they  do  not  utterly  refuse  admission 
to  "hobbies,"  they  show  that  they  attach  more  im- 
portance to  such  an  employment  of  leisure  time  as  will 
tend  to  aid  the  workman  in  his  daily  duties.  The  as- 
sociation from  which  the  exhibition  springs  intends 
devoting  itself  to  the  development  of  the  art-skill  of  the 
•workmen  whom  tliey  can  bring  together,  and  one  main 
object  of  their  present  ctibrt  is  to  show  what  skill 
those  workmen  possess  now.  It  is  hoped  that,  as  one 
result  of  this  exhibition,  the  association  will  be  able  to 
fumlsli,  for  the  use  of  its  nicmbei's,  a  selection  of  edu- 
cational works  on  industiial  art,  together  mth  illus- 
trations and  practical  examples,  which  have  been 
liitherto  beyond  the  i-each  of  individual  workmen,  but 
which  are  of  the  highest  value  to  .ill  who  aim  at  improve- 
ment in  their  various  callings.  Indeed,  it  is  intended  to 
make  the  association  a  perraauent  art  institute  for  art 
workmen.  No  one  can  over-rate  the  importance  of  such 
an  institution,  and  we  believe  there  is  so  much  of  busi- 
ness tact  .and  organising  power  in  the  Manchester 
working  men  that,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  those  to 
whom  they  have  been  so  far  indebted,  there  need  be  no 
doubt  of  their  success  in  their  new  undertaking.  The 
exhibition  contains  a  number  of  articles  on  loan  from 
gentlemen  who  feel  some  interest  in  it,  and  these  are 
mostly-  illustrative  of  art  industry.  Some  line  old 
Wedgwood  ware,  some  Sevres  porcdain  of  the  time  of 
Louis  XV.,  as  well  as  some  English  porcelain  of  to-day, 
will  attract  considerable  attention.  It  is  noticeable  that 
the  committee  have  attended  more  to  the  tasteful  ar- 
rangement of  the  objects  gathered  together  than  has 
been  the  case  in  most  industri.al  exhibitions.  In  doing 
this  they  have  had  the  aid  of  two  architects  and  an 
artist  exhibitor. 


Building  Societies. 

Benefit  Building  Societies  are  not  at  all  jiroperly 
understood  by  the  cjr'^i't  majority  of  the  indnstri- 
oos  classe.? ;  and  eveu  among  the  members  of  these 
.societies  themselves  there  is  wanting  an  intelli- 
tjent  "because"  for  the  various  ari-angements 
which  are  in  force. 

It  is  with  a  view  to  supply  this,  and  to  assist  a 
"working  man"  to  select  from  among  the  many 
and  varied  societies  established  ihc  one  that  shall 
suit  his  cu'cumstauces  hotter  than  all  the  others, 
either  for  investment,  or  as  a  help  in  his  aspiration 
to  become  the  proud  owner  of  his  own  house,  that 
these  remarks  arc  written. 

Building  Societies  ai-e  aU  cither  permanent  or 
terminating.  A  permanent  society  is  so  consti- 
tuted that,  while  any  member  can  terminate  his 
connection  with  it  whenever  it  may  suit  him, 
without  any  particular  prejudice  to  the  society  or 
loss  to  himself,  a  constant  influx  of  new  members 
is  seciu'ed  to  make  up  for  those  who,  from  time  to 
time,  withdi-aw,  by  the  society  offering  precisely 
the  same  advantages  to  borrowers  and  investors 
who  join  after  it  has  been  any  number  of  years  in 
existence  as  those  shareholders  enjoyed  who  were 
enrolled  the  fii-st  year ;  and  thus  the  society  be- 
comes a  peimanent  society.  Wo  are  aware  that 
permanent  societies  are  regarded  by  many  as 
suitable  exclusively  to  the  capitalist ;  but  as  we 
know  that  many  working  men  do,  and  that  many 
more  might,  use  them  with  considerable  advantage 
to  themselves  and  families,  we  cannot  pass  them 
altogether  without  notice. 

A  Permanent  Benefit  Building  Society  consists 
of  two  classes  of  shareholders — investors  and  bor- 
rowers. The  former  are  induced  to  place  their 
moneys  in  the  society  by  the  prospect  of  a  high 
rate  of  interest,  wliich  the  latter  have  to  paj-. 

The  method  of  receiving  moneys,  both  on  paid- 
up  .and  subscription  shares,  is  closely  simUar  in 
the  different  societies ;  but  in  respect  of  repayment 
and  rate  of  interest,  there  are  scarcely  two  societies 
alike.  With  respect  to  investors,  we  suppose  that 
the  first  consideration  with  a  working  man,  who 
feeJ§  he  can  put  away  a  few  shillings  periodically, 
is  security.  He  wants  to  feel  quite  sure  that  what 
he  is  putting  away  is  perfectly  safe.  Secondly, 
he  must  know  that  he  wUl  be  .able  to  get  it  again 
whenever  he  may  require  it,  without  loss  or  delay; 
and,  thirdly,  he  w.ants,  if  he  can  get  it,  a  higher 
rate  of  interest  than  can  be  obtained  elsewhere, 
provided  he  is  s.atisfied  that  his  money  is  safe,  and 
easily  withchawable. 

Now,  as  to  security.  Those  societies  which 
speculate  in  houses  or  land — that  is,  buy  either  or 
both,  with  the  expectation  of  selling  again  at  a 
profit — must  always  run  the  risk  of  losses.     And 


although  we  are  quite  aware  that  losses  are  very 
seldom  incurred,  yet,  as  they  are  now  and  then, 
we  advise  the  working  man  not  to  use  such 
societies  for  investment,  but  to  leave  them  for 
capitalists,  to  whom  a  sUght  loss  will  not  be  of  so 
much  consequence. 

J.  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.,  the  ban-ister  who  certifies 
the  rules  of  building  societies,  ■will  not  certify  a 
rule  empowering  the  dii'cctors  to  borrow  money 
for  the  pui-poses  of  the  society ;  so  that,  if  money 
is  borrowed,  those  who  obtain  the  accommodation 
are  alone  liable. 

A  permanent  society,  therefore,  which  merely 
receives  the  subscriptions  of  one  class  of  its  mem- 
bers, the  investers,  to  advance  to  the  other  class, 
the  borrowers,  upon  approved  mortgaged  jiroijcrty, 
can  only  suffer  loss  in  consequence  of  some  of  the 
property  becoming  forfeit^'d,  and,  upon  being  sold, 
realising  less  than  the  amount  advanced  thereon. 
Seeing,  however,  that  permanent  societies  make  it 
a  rule  only  to  lend  three-fourths  or  four-flfths  of 
the  value,  and  that  they  alw.ays  set  apart  a  certain 
portion  of  the  profits  to  foi-m  a  reserve  fund,  there 
ajjpears  to  be  very  little  probability  of  the  in- 
vestors suffering,  even  if  a  loss  to  the  society  be 
inciu-red.  It  is  worth  knowing,  that  the  perma- 
nent societies  whose  chai'ges  are  least  to  borrowers 
are  less  likely  to  make  losses  than  those  whose 
charges  are  higher ;  and  this  is  so  because,  as  .a 
rule,  the  latter  advance  nearer  up  to  the  value  of 
the  property  than  the  former ;  and  the  reason  is 
evident :  the  tradesman  whose  prices  ai'e  mode- 
rate commands  a  larger  trade  in  proportion  to  the 
capital  employed,  is  more  independent,  and  can 
pick  his  customers.  Precisely  the  same  is  it  with 
Building  Societies. 

Respecting  the  second  and  third  points,  a 
working  man  wishing  for  an  investment  should 
be  careful  to  leai-n  from  the  rules  for  himself 
what  are  the  provi.=!ions  relating  to  withdrawal, 
interest,  and  bonus. 

Some  societies  do  not  pay  any  interest  if  in- 
ve.=!ting  shares  are  withdi-awn  within  the  first 
year ;  some  only  f oiu:  per  cent,  per  annum  for  a 
certain  period,  then  five  per  cent,  for  a  longer 
period,  and  only  the  full  share  of  profits  after  a 
long  time — eight  years,  for  instance.  Other  so- 
cieties there  are  which  allow  the  usual  interest 
and  full  share  of  profits  after  the  iu-st  year.  The 
former  answer  the  pm'pose  of  the  capitalist  who 
can  allow  his  money  to  remain,  because  he  not 
only  takes  his  own  share  of  profits,  but  he  parti- 
cipates in  those  shares  of  profits  which  have 
been  forfeited  from  time  to  time  by  the  poorer 
members  who  have  withdrawn,  while  the  latter 
are  much  more  siritable  for  the  working  man, 
becaxise  the  profits  are  divided  annually. 

The  average  interest  which  permanent  Building 
Societies  pay,  including  bonus,  appears  to  be 
about  seven  to  eight  per  cent,  per  annum. 

We  come  now  to  consider  the  advance  depart- 
ment of  a  permanent  society. 

A  special  advantage  is  here  offered  to  intending 
borrowers.  The  money  can  generally  be  obtained 
almost  upon  application ;  and  although  a  man 
may  have  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  for  the 
accommodation,  it  often  happens  that — provided 
he  can  secure  a  house  or  property  by  a  certain 
time — it  not  only  pays  him  to  do  it  through  a 
permanent  Building  Society,  but  he  actually  rea- 
lises a  handsome  profit  from  the  transaction.  The 
following  illustration  wiU  serve  to  show  how  this 
may  be  the  ease,  the  particulars  being  taken  from 
a  prospectus  of  a  Building  Society  in  London. 
Supposing  a  person  wishes  to  purchase  a  i£250 
house ;  the  society  will  advance  about  i;200 
net — 

The  re-payments  to  the  society,  inchiding 
principal  and  interest  for  fourteen  years  £21  10    6 

Groimd  rent 400 

Eepairs,  insui-ance,  &c.  .......      300 

Total 23  10     G 

The  rental  of  such  a  house  wUl  be  about  .£26 
per  annum.  Thus,  after  allowing  for  law  costs 
and  amount  paid  to  complete  the  pm'chase,  with 
interest  thereon,  for  the  whole  term,  and  the 
extra  annual  amoimt  required  beyond  the  rental 
of  the  house,  there  appears  a,  clear  profit  of  JC120 
to  the  member  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  or,  to  put 
it  the  other  w.ay,  he  will  then  be  in  posses.=iiou  of 
a  i£2o0  house  of  his  own,  to  enjoy  rent-free  for 
the  remainder  of  the  lease,  at  a  cost  of  oidy  .£130. 
If  a  working  man  intends,  however,  applying  for 
an  advance,  let  liim  bear  in  mind  that  very  nearly 
all  permanent  societies  deduct  a  certain  amount 
from  their   shares  for   commission   or   discount. 


The  exact  net  amount  which  is  advanced  per 
share,  should,  therefore,  be  ascertained,  as  well  as 
the  gross  amount  of  the  re-payments  required; 
also,  what  proportion  of  the  piu-chase-money  is 
usually  advanced  by  the  society,  and  the  amount 
of  the  siu"veyor's  and  solicitor's  chai-ges;  so  that 
ho  may  know  how  much  ready  money  he  will 
require  to  complete  the  purchase.  Some  societies, 
but  not  all,  require,  as  additional  secm-ity,  their 
boiTOwers  to  keep  up  an  investing  share,  wliich 
adds  to  the  liability,  although  the  amount  paid 
on  such  share  is  placed  to  the  member's  credit. 
With  respect  to  the  mortgage,  it  should  only 
scciu'e  the  amount  actually  advanced — not,  as  in 
Bome  societies,  a  certain  number  of  monthly  pay- 
ments of  a  stated  amount.  Because  the  monthly 
payments  include  both  principal  and  interest  for 
the  whole  time ;  and  if  a  member  pays  off  the  ad- 
vance in  seven  yesirs,  instead  of  fourteen  yeai'S,  it 
is  anything  but  fau-  to  mako  him  pay  interest  for 
the  whole  term.  Tlie  rule  on  redemption  ought 
to  be  very  clear,  so  that  a  person  redeeming 
within  the  period  allowed  by  the  mortgage,  shall 
be  charged  interest  oijy  for  the  time  he  has  had 
the  use  of  the  money. 

The  above  particulars  cannot  be  learned  from 
a  prospectus  (indeed,  sometimes  it  does  appear  as 
though  the  prospectus  was  merely  used  to  veil  the 
truth),  but  onlj-  by  a  perusal  of  the  rules,  while 
some  of  them  can  only  be  ascertained  from  the 
manager  or  secretary,  or  from  some  person  who 
has  actually  bon-owed  from  the  society. 

Unfortunately,  working  men  have  little  time, 
and  often  less  inclination  to  read  the  rules,  eveu 
after  they  have  joined  a  society.  But  the  writer, 
who  has  had  considerable  experience  of  the  working 
of  these  societies,  has  always  found  tho.ie  members 
to  be  the  most  satisfied,  and  the  best  members, 
in  every  particular,  who  are  acquainted  with,  at 
least,  the  niles  of  their  own  society.  Tliey  know 
the  extent  of  their  liability,  and  do  not  gmmblt< 
when  the  ndes  are  faithfully  adminLstered.  and. 
imderstanding  the  constitiition  of  the  society, 
they  expect  no  more  than  they  ai-e  likely  to 
Idealise. 

Terminating  societies  are  of  two  distinct  kinds ; 
firstly,  those  consisting  of  two  classes  of  share- 
holders— investors  and  bon-owers,  and  which  are 
announced  to  teiininate  in  a  fixed  number  of 
years ;  and,  secondly,  the  Mutual  Benefit  Societies, 
which  are  established  upon  the  reciprocal  loan 
principle ;  that  is,  every  member  is  supposed  to 
sustiun  the  double  character  of  investor  and 
bon-ower ;  these  societies  tenninate  only  when  all 
the  shares  have  been  advanced  or  ivithdrawn. 
We  shall  consider  tjheir  features  in  another 
article. 

{To  he  continued.) 


T/ie  Textile  Manufactures  of 
England. 

BT  WILLIAM  EOSSITER,  FELLOW  OP  THE  WORKINO 
men's   COLLEaE. 

n.— m  THE  EOMAN,  SAXON,  AND  EARLY 
NOEMAN  TIMES. 
The  ancient  Briton  knew  but  little  of  weaning 
clothes,  and  stiU  less  how  to  weave  the  materials 
for  them.  The  ch-ied  skin  of  an  animal  served  him 
alike  for  daily  wear  and  nightly  covering,  imtil 
the  Phoenician  trader,  who  sought  the  "  tin 
islands  "  for  tin,  copper,  and  dried  skins,  taught 
him,  in  retm-u,  how  to  make  a  rude  kind  of  cloak 
out  of  the  wool  that  had  before  covered  his 
sheep. 

The  Koman  found,  in  his  new  province,  rude 
miners  and  ruder  husbandmen,  whose  only  dress 
was  a  coarse  cloak  made  of  wool,  undressed,  but 
often  dyed.  In  the  interior,  where  neither  mining 
nor  agi-iculture  were  known,  the  only  occupation 
of  the  native  was  hunting,  his  only  dress  the 
skin  of  the  bear  or  wolf,  hytena  or  tiger,  that  he 
had  recently  caught  and  kUled.  Of  many,  the 
only  costiune  was  a  coat  of  paint. 

With  the  Eoman  went  order  and  system. 
Under  his  teaching,  the  Briton  grew  more  com 
and  wore  more  clothes,  worked  deeper  mines,  and 
built  better  houses,  began  to  live  in  towns,  ajid 
to  have  a  social  life,  adopting  the  manners  of  hia 
teacher,  and  also  his  di-ess.  Tliis  dress  consisted 
of  an  under-garment,  a  tunic,  and  the  toga;  or,  to 
use  more  modern  names,  a  shu't,  a  coat,  and  a 
cloak.  These  were  all  of  wool,  as  were  also  the 
leggings,   which,   with    the    leathern    shoes    or 
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sandals,  completed  the  di'ess  of  either  Eoman  or 
Briton. 

Boadicea,  the  Queen  of  the  Iceni,  who  headed 
the  revolt  of  her  subjects  in  the  fii-st  century, 
wore  the  dress  of  the  people  against  whom  she 
led  them,  her  vanity  being-  even  greater  than  her 
patriotism.  She  is  described  as  wearing  "  a 
various  -  coloui'cd  tunic,  flowing  in  long,  loose 
folds,  and  over  it  ti.  mantle,  while  her  long  hair 
floated  over  her  neck  and  shoulders." 

The  Eoman  found  Britain  a  wild  country  of 
woods  and  fens,  peopled  by  a  race  of  half- 
barbai'ous  hunters  and  husbandmen ;  he  left  it  a 
settled  country,  with  large  towns,  good  roads,  a 
productive  agricidture,  and  extensive  exports,  en- 
joying peace  and  prosperity  in  a  much  greater 
degree  than  any  province  on  the  Continent. 

While  every  Continental  province  was  again 
and  again  devastated  by  successive  hordes  of  bar- 
barians, the  Britons,  protected  by  the  svirrounding 
sea,  that  moderated  alike  the  climate  and  the 
inroads  of  invaders,  quietly  grew  corn  enough, 
not  only  to  feed  themselves,  but  also  to  send  in 
large  quantities  to  Eome,  and  when  left  to  them- 
selves, the  Eoman  legions  being  caUed  home, 
they  contested  with  the  invading  Saxons  every 
inch  of  ground. 

From  their  fii-st  landing  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
it  took  the  Saxons  nearly  150  years  to  establish 
six  of  the  seven  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy.  Of 
the  Britons,  some  retired  to  the  mountainoirs 
regions  of  the  west,  some  remained  to  cultivate 
for  the  Saxon  the  land  they  had  hitherto  tOled  for 
themselves  and  the  Komans. 

In  the  seventh  kingdom  of  the  Heptarchy, 
called  Mercia  (or  boundary),  all  the  conflicting 
tribes  of  the  Saxons,  together  with  the  Britons 
and  Eomans  who  were  living  in  the  centre  of 
the  couj^ry,  met  in  conflict  for  the  land,  and 
gradually  merged  into  a  kingdom,  ruled  by  the 
strongest  of  them. 

But  all  this  time,  and  amid  all  tlus  fighting, 
tlie  Saxon  British  labourer  stUl  worked,  the  corn 
still  grew,  the  wool  was  still  woven  into  coarse 
cloth,  and  the  Saxon,  in  time,  dressed  very  much 
as  the  Briton  and  Eoman  had  di'essed  before  him. 
The  alterations  were  in  the  fashion  rather  than 
in  the  material,  in  the  cut  rather  than  iai  the 
cloth. 

Wool  and  leather  were  stUl  almost  the  only 
materials  for  clothing,  but  linen  was  used  for  the 
imder-garment,  as  it  had  been  in  the  later  time  of 
the  Eoman  rule.  About  the  third  century,  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  flax  had  been  brought 
from  Egypt  to  Eome,  and  soon  became  general  in 
Britain.  Puller  mentions  in  his  "  Church  His- 
tory "  a  St.  Audi-e  who,  in  the  seventh  century, 
made  herself  conspicuous  by  wearing  only  wooUen 
garments,  which  "  whether  it  made  her  more  holy 
or  less  cleanly,  let  others  decide." 

The  dress  of  a  Saxon  soldier  was  a  linen  shirt, 
a  sliort  woollen  or  leather  tunic,  and  a  short 
woollen  cloak  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder. 
Leather  leggings,  or  pieces  of  wool  bound  round 
their  legs,  with  leather  shoes  or  slippers,  completed 
the  dress. 

A  Saxon  leader  wore  a  linen  shirt,  a  long 
woollen  tunic,  and  a  long  cloak  of  wool,  lined  with 
fur  and  bordered  with  gold.  This  was  fastened 
in  front,  distinguishing  its  wearer  from  his  serf 
by  its  length,  quality,  and  manner  of  being  worn. 
The  women  wore  long  loose  robes,  some  of  linen 
and  others  of  wool,  and  a  veil  for  the  head. 

The  Normans — gay  as  adventurous,  equally  at 
home  wherever  they  found  themselves,  whether 
in  Normandy,  England,  Sicily,  or  Jerusalem — 
brought  with  them  graceful  manners  and  splendid 
costumes :  fair  linen,  fine  cloth,  silk  cloaks,  gold 
embroidery,  foreign  furs,  and  jewelled  gloves, 
adorned  as  well  as  clothed  the  new  lord  of  the 
land;  but  his  Saxon  serf  continued  to  wear 
the  leathern  coat  and  leggings,  while  the  Saxon 
thane  di'essed  in  a  style  intei'mediate  between  the 
richness  of  the  Norman  and  the  coarseness  of  the 
swineherd. 

But  neither  the  splendid  apparel  of  the  Norman 
lord,  nor  the  comfortable  dress  of  the  Saxon  thane, 
was  of  English  make.  The  wool  made  in  England 
was  still  too  coarse  for  any  but  the  roughest  use. 
The  finest  cloth  was  made  in  Flanders  and  in 
Spain ;  the  sUks  were  brought  from  India,  China, 
and  Italy. 

The  trade  between  England  and  the  Continent 
was  carried  on  chiefly  by  Flemish  merchants. 
They  brought  hither  jewels,  wrought  silks,  cloth 
of  gold  and  of  silver,  fine  woollen  cloth,  spices, 
Bugai',    linen,    and   many   other  things;   taking 


away,  in  exchange,  raw  wool,  lead,  tin,  sheep  and 
rabbit  skins,  leather,  and  cheese. 

Venice  was  at  this  time  the  centre  of  trade 
between  Em-ope  and  Asia ;  bringing  to  the  former 
the  silks,  spices,  and  jewels  of  the  latter,  and 
taking  from  her,  in  exchange,  woollen  cloth, 
leather,  and  raw  wool. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a  number  of  Flemish 
weavers,  whose  home  had  been  inundated  by  the 
sea,  came  over  to  England  to  seek  a  new  one. 
Hem-y  gave  them  welcome,  and  settled  them  first 
near  Carlisle,  and  then  in  Gloucestershii-e. 

This  was  the  first  great  improvement  in  English 
weaving.  Under  the  influence  of  this  Flemish 
teaching,  the  quality  and  extent  of  the  cloth  made 
increased  rapidly,  and  England  began  to  sell  less 
raw  wool,  and  buy  less  woollen  cloth,  and  also 
to  send  abroad  more  cloth  of  her  o-wn  making, 
thereby  enriching  the  country  by  the  extent  of 
the  wages  thus  earned. 

By  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  wool  weaving 
was  established  in  the  to-wns  of  Oxford,  Yoi-k, 
Nottingham,  and  Lincoln;  and  soon  after  the 
English  weavers  began  to  buy  foreign  raw  wool, 
to  work  up  with  their  own ;  thus  further  increasing 
both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  then-  work. 

Edward  III.  married  a  Flemish  princess,  Phi- 
lippe of  Hainault,  and  partly  from  his  own  dcsh-e 
to  increase  the  ti-ade  of  his  country,  and  partly 
through  liis  wife's  influence,  induced  great  num- 
bers of  Flemish  weavers  to  come  over  and  settle 
in  England.  Fidler,  speaking  of  the  quantity  of 
raw  wool  sent  out  of  the  country  to  be  manu- 
factured and  then  brought  back  again,  says  that 
the  Dxrke  of  Burgundy  instituted  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  because  the  English  found  the 
fleece,  and  the  Flemings  the  gold  by  weaving  it. 
He  describes  the  English  as  "  knowing  no  more  of 
the  wool  than  the  sheep  that  wear  it."  He  con- 
tinues— 

Il.ippy  tlin  yeoman's  house  into  wliicli  one  of  thpse 
Dntchmen  did  enter,  bringing  indnstry  and  wealth  along 
with  them  !  Sucli  who  came  in  strangei-.s  within  their 
doors,  .soon  .alter  went  out  bridegroora.s,  and  returned 
sons-in-law,  having  married  the  daughter  of  their  land- 
lord who  first  entertained  them.  Yea,  those  yeomen  in 
whose  houses  they  harboured  soon  proceeded  gentlemen, 
gaining  great  estates  to  themselves,  arms  and  worship  to 
their  estates. 

Edward  dispersed  his  new  subjects  over  the 
kingdom,  lest  upon  anything  displeasing  them 
they  should  retm-n  in  a  body.  They  found  in 
England  fuller' s-eartli  of  a  better  quality  than  they 
had  had  before;  and  tliis  enabled  them  to  improve 
stOl  more  the  process  of  fidling  or  felting,  by 
which  the  fibres  of  the  woven  fabric  are  brought 
into  closer  contact,  in  which  process  fidler's-earth 
is  used. 

Fuller,  in  his  quaint  way,  says — 

And  now  was  the  English  wool  improved  to  the  high- 
est profit,  passing  through  so  many  hands,  every  one 
having  a  lleece  of  the  fleece,  sorters,  combers,  carders, 
spinsters,  weavers,  fullers,  dyers,  pressers,  and  packers. 
.  .  .  Nature  may  seem  to  have  pointed  out  our  laud  for 
the  staple  of  drapery,  if  the  idleness  of  her  inhabitants 
he  not  the  only  hindrance  thereof. 

Woollen  manufacture  was  now  faii-ly  established 
in  Norwich,  Sudbm-y,  and  many  towns  in  Essex, 
Kent,  Sussex,  Berkshire,  Hampshh-e,  Gloucester- 
slm-c,  Devonshire,  and  Yorkshire ;  and  it  is  at  this 
date  of  1331,  when  the  Flemish  weavers  came  to 
England  at  Edward  III.'s  invitation,  that  the 
English  woollen  manufactures  are  generally  said 
to  have  begun. 

The  first  manufactm-e  of  silk  in  England  was 
about  1400,  and  of  cotton  about  1650,  so  that 
while  the  wool  manufacture  was  steadily  improv- 
ing under  every  encoiu-agement,  all  the  silk  used 
was  purchased  from  abroad,  and  cotton  was 
entirely  unknown.  Both  sUk  and  cotton  have, 
however,  been  spim  and  woven  in  other  countries, 
from  the  very  earliest  times  of  which  we  have 
any  records. 

China  is  the  birthplace  of  silk,  and  the  only 
coimtry  in  which  it  was  manufactured  before  the 
Chi-istian  era.  The  knowledge  of  the  art  gradu- 
ally extended  to  India,  Persia,  and  Syi-ia.  About 
the  year  500,  some  eggs  of  the  silkworm  were 
hidden  in  a  hollow  cane,  and  secretly  conveyed 
from  China  to  Constantinople;  and  from  these 
few  eggs  all  the  countless  myi-iads  of  European 
sUkworms  have  been  produced. 

At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth,  silk  was 
very  little  known  in  Europe,  and  was  worth  its 
weight  in  gold.  Kome  was  the  chief  coimtry 
where  it  was  used,  and  the  wearing  of  it  was  for- 


bidden by  the  Emperor  Tiberius  to  aU  but  women 
of  rank.  The  trade  between  Europe  and  India 
and  China,  the  two  countries  where  silk  was 
wrought,  was  carried  on  by  Persian  merchants ; 
but  when,  under  the  Emperor  Justinian,  the  art 
was  brought  to  Constantinople,  Venice  became 
the  centre  of  the  sUk  trade.  About  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest,  Eome  was  the  only  country 
in  Europe  in  which  sUk  was  made;  but  in  llOU, 
the  Normans,  who  plundered  Athens  and  Thebes, 
carried  with  them  to  their  new  home  in  Sicily 
both  silkworms  and  silkspinners. 

Prom  Sicily  the  working  of  silk  spread  through- 
out Italy^Plorence,  Bologna,  and  Modena  beiug- 
the  chief  places.  It  next  reached  France  and 
Spain ;  and  by  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century 
it  had  made  its  way  to  England,  and  had  become 
one  of  the  settled  manufactures  of  the  country, 
though  as  yet  only  spun  and  woven  into  narrow 
ribbons,  and  other  small  articles. 

Cotton  was  spun  and  woven  in  India,  its 
native  cormtry,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  445 
B.C.,  who  describes  a  plant  "producing  wool 
instead  of  fruit."  In  the  first  century  it  was 
found  in  Egypt;  the  Mahometans  introduced  it 
into  Arabia;  and  from  India  it  wa,s  taken  to 
China.  The  cotton  plant,  and  the  spinning  and 
weaving  of  its  woolly  fibres,  was  thus  extended 
over  the  whole  of  Southern  Asia  and  Egypt. 
Muslin  derives  its  name  from  the  town  Mosul,  in 
Mesopotamia,  where  it  was  first  made;  nankeen 
from  Nankin,  in  China ;  and  calico  from  Calicut, 
in  Hindostan. 

Columbus,  when  he  discovered  America,  found 
the  cotton  plant  growing  wUd  in  the  West  India 
Islands,  and  the  people  wearing  cotton  dresses; 
so  that  cotton  seems  to  have  been  native  in  two 
different  parts  of  the  world  far  distant  from  each 
other,  and  having  similar  names — the  East  and 
the  West  Indies. 


Results  of  the  New  Associative 
Principle. 

An  incidental  proof  that  Co-operation,  in  a  pai-tial 
form,  has  no  injui-ious  effect  upon  profits,  comes 
from  manufactiu-ing  quarters  in  Halifax.  Twelve 
months  ago,  the  public  were  informed  that  the 
firm  of  John  Crossley  and  Son,  of  which  Francis 
Crossley,  M.P.,  is  a  princiiial,  had  converted 
their  large  carpet  worlcs  into  a  Co-operative 
concern,  and  rendered  all  their  numerous  work- 
people, even  the  young  unmarried  hands  of  both 
sexes,  eligible  to  become  shaa-eholders.  The 
shares  were  fixed  at  ^£15  each.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  hands  —  a  larger  number  than 
could  reasonably  be  expected — took  shares.  This 
admission  of  the  workmen  as  shareholders  in  the 
factory  in  which  they  labour  may  be  considered 
to  have  been  attended  with  beneficial  results; 
and  certainly  no  disastrous  residts  have  ensued, 
for  the  new  company,  after  the  first  year  of  work- 
ing upon  the  Co-operative  principle,  have  declared 
15  per  cent,  profit.  The  Messrs.  Crossley  '»nay, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  having  firrnisheiiv  a 
new  means  of  profitable  investment  for  the  work- 
men in  their  employ.  Secm-ity  so  undoubted  and 
interest  so  high  are  probably  not  within  the  reach 
of  the  working  class  in  any  town.  It  is  something 
to  the  credit  of  the  new  principle  of  associative 
industry  thj,t  this  result  has  been  so  eaa-ly  at- 
tained. 

The  experiment  at  the  Methley  and  Whitwood 
Collieries,  where  the  Co-operative  principle  is  yet 
further  extended,  is  also  proceeding  satisfactorily. 
A  half-yearly  report  has  been  issued  to  the  shaa-e- 
holders,  and  a  satisfactory  dividend  is  anticipated 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  year.  More  coals  have 
been  worked  than  under  the  old  system,  and  a 
better  appreciation  of  the  system  is  growing  up 
among  the  workmen.  In  these  collieries  the 
workmen  not  shareholders  participate  in  the 
profits  accruing  after  10  per  cent,  has  been 
realised. 

An  energetic  and  experienced  manufacturer  in 
the  north  of  England  has  under  consideration 
modes  of  applying  Co-operation  to  the  department 
of  engine  manufacture,  and  to  shipbuilding  also, 
with  respect  to  which  it  has  not  as  yet  been 
attempted  to  be  applied. 

The  project  of  the  Clayton  Bar  Iron  Company, 
whose  seat  of  operation  was  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Manchester,  and  wluch  was  based  on 
well-defined  Co-operative  principles,  has  been  for 
the  present  abandoned.     It  is  said  that  the  Co- 
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operative  principle  was  fatal  to  it.  Influential  per- 
sons, who  might  have  joined  the  company,  were 
under  the  crude  impression  that  Co-operation 
was  a  sentimental  principle,  instead  of  the  newest 
productive  element  of  industry.  A  new  scheme 
is  in  agitation  in  Manchester  for  extending  the 
principle  of  Co-operation  to  the  production  of  coal 
and  clay ;  but  the  Clayton  faUm-e  remains  a  fact. 

This  circumstance,  which  some  time  ago  would 
have  been  cited  as  a  fatal  fact,  is  now  counted 
as  a  mere  incidental  dilficulty  of  a  nature  often 
to  be  expected,  provided  for,  and  passed  by,  and 
the  predetermined  work  of  association  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with.  Messrs.  Greening  and  Co.,  the 
chief  promoters — indeed,  we  might  say,  the  ofiScial 
promoters  —  themselves  manufacturers  of  iron 
gates,  wire  fences,  and  simOai-  goods,  have,  as  we 
briefly  announced  last  week  in  our  gossip  column, 
proceeded  to  put  theu-  own  company  upon  the  new 
principle  of  associative  interest.  They  have  held 
a  meeting  at  which  it  has  heen  unanimously  re- 
solved :  "  That,  in  order  to  stimulate  the  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  goodwill  of  the  clerks,  foremen,  and 
workpeople  employed  by  this  company,  and  with 
a  view  of  enabling  them  to  acquii-e  a  substantial 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  firm,  the  directors 
undertake  to  recommend  and  support,  at  the 
first  ordinary  meeting  of  shareholders,  the  adop- 
tion of  the  foDowing  special  arrangements: — 1st. 
Whenever  the  net  profits 
in  ajiy  one  half-year  exceed 
7^  per  cent,  upon  the  gross 
paid-up  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, then  for  every  addi- 
tional 2J  per  cent,  dividend 
or  bonus  paid  to  the  share- 
holders upon  their  capital,  a 
dividend  or  bonus  of  2i  per 
cent,  shall  be  paid  to  every 
person  employed  by  the 
company  upon  the  amount 
of  wages  earned  by  him  or 
her  in  the  same  half-yeaj-; 
provided  always  that  such 
participation  in  profits  shall 
not  give  to  any  of  the 
workpeople  (not  being  share- 
holders) "any  right  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  in  the 
management  of  the  com- 
pany's business ;  nor  shall 
it  render  them  liable  to  any 
debts  or  responsibilities  in- 
curred by  the  company.  2. 
That  shares  of  the  com- 
pany at  par  value  be  issued 

from  time  to  time  to  the  workpeople,  and  that 
they  be  permitted  to  pay  the  calls  upon  same, 
either  out  of  a  common  fund  to  be  subscribed  by 
them,  or  out  of  dividends  and  bonuses  accruing 
to  them.  3.  That  these  resolutions  be  printed 
and  circulated  amongst  the  workpeople,  with  a 
cordial  appeal  to  them  to  co-operate  in  promoting 
the  welfare  of  the  establishment  of  which  they 
form  n  part." 

The  Messrs.  Greening  show  great  practical 
mastery  of  the  new  principle,  and  always  devise 
v«ry  clear  and  just  rules  for  applying  it,  not  only 
/<:lear  but  manifestly  equitable,  which  is  a  most 
necessary  thing  to  accomplish,  and  very  rarely 
reached.  Dubiety  here  is  danger.  Unless  equity 
appears  to  be  equity,  it  may  look  like  injustice, 
and  repel  like  it. 

There  is  published  in  Philadelphia  an  indus- 
trial newspaper,  entitled  Fincli^r's  Trades'  Review, 
which  copies  weekly  fi'om  the  English  journals 
the  whole  of  the  Co-operative  news  they  happen 
to  contain.  Thus  the  incidents  of  progress  made 
in  the  various  towns  of  England  and  of  Scotland 
immediately  produce  effects  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  serve  as  arguments  to  encourage 
the  workmen  of  America  to  proceed  energetically 
with  their  schemes  of  Co-operation.  It  is  svu'ely 
encouragement  to  Co-operators  here  to  know  that 
succeSs  achieved  in  Great  Britain  generates  suc- 
cess across  the  Atlantic. 


^r/  Designs 


FOR  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

In  mediaeval  architecture,  the  hinge  was  frequently 
rendered  a  conspicuous  and  characteristic  architec- 
tural ornament,  instead  of  being,  as  at  the  present 
^^7,  generally  looked  upon  as  a  grievous  eyesore, 
to  conceal  wliich  the  art  of  the  carpenter  or  the 
mason  becomes  necessary,  although  not  always 
with  encouraging  results.  Architects,  as  a  body, 
seem  to  entertain  a  strong  aversion  to  the  hinge 
as  an  ornamental  architectural  feature.  Yet 
there  are  not  wanting  numerous  modern  examples 
to  show  the  effective  manner  in  which  it  can  be 
rendered  a  graceful  and  appropriate  adjunct  to 
the  outer  doors  of  a  building,  adding  not  merely 
to  their  beauty,  but  likewise  to  the  strength.  It 
was  in  the  construction  of  ornamental  hinges  and 
similar  articles,  in  which  ornament  was  combined 
with  utility,  that  many  of  the  ancient  Continental 
iron-workers  acquired  much  of  the  taste  and  skill 
wliich  has  given  their  productions  such  a  widely 
extended  fame ;  and  it  is  a  matter  for  regret  that 
the  art  should  have  declined.  The  revival  of 
Gothic  art  in  this  country  has,  however,  led  to 
the  re-introduction,  with  considerable  success,  of 
the  ornamental  hinge  into  modern  architecture ; 
and,  as  the  public  taste  becomes  still  more  im- 


ORNAJIENTAL   HINOB. 


proved,  we  may  naturally  look  for  a  considerable 
extension  of  the  ornamental  hinge  manufacture. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  a  taste- 
ful specimen  of  this  branch  of  art-industry. 


Thb  sum  required  to  defray  the  expenses  for  tlie 
coming  year  of  the  royal  parks  and  pleasure-gardens 
under  the  management  of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners 
ofWorks  19  £98,769.  Of  this  sura  Kew  Gardens  take 
£20,216,  and  St.  James,  Green,  and  Hyde  Parks, 
£26,639. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  expenses  connected  with  the 
Houses  of  Parhament  in  the  coming  year,  will  amount 
to  £61,090,  of  which  sum  £21,420  is  for  "  completing 
the  Clock  Tower,  and  for  works  in  New  Palace  Yard 
and  its  approaches,"  and  £4,800  for  various  works  of  art. 


Flange  Iron  Gikdebs. — The  appUcation  of  iron 
ghders  to  domestic  building  purposes  as  a  substitute 
for  wood  in  beams  and  joists,  has  latterly  commanded 
much  attention  in  engineering  and  architectural  circles, 
and  it  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  a  goodly  number 
of  scientific  men  responded  to  an  invitation  from 
Messrs.  William  and  Thomas  Phillips,  of  the  Coal  Ex- 
change, to  witness  the  testing  of  their  patent  solid  flange 
girders,  which  took  place  at  the  experimenting  works 
of  Mr.  Kirkaldy,  in  the  Grove,  Southwark.  The 
testing  machinery  is  fixed  in  an  apartment  haring  all 
the  attributes  and  aspects  of  a  millwTight's  workshop. 
Like  the  girders,  it  is  the  result  of  long  and  deep 
engineering  investigation,  and  its  province  is  to  deter- 
mine the  strength  and  capacity  of  iron  castings.  To 
this  ordeal  two  rolled  iron  beams  adapted  for  a  spiicious 
West-end  mansion  were  experimented  upon,  and  the 
results  were  generally  allowed  to  prove  the  economy 
and  adaptability  of  the  patent,  for  which  credit  must 
be  given  to  Mr.  Holman,  who  is  alike  the  founder  and 
exponent  of  this  new  application  of  wrought  iron  for 
buildings.  While  engaged  in  making  a  series  of  tests, 
tliis  gentleman  discovered  that  rolled  iron  beams  always 
exliibited  a  tendency  to  yield  laterally  before  their  full 
resistance  was  developed,  and  by  the  appUcation  of  his 
improvements  the  beam  can  only  give  vertically,  thereby 
increasing  its  power  of  resistance,  to  an  extent  of  at 
least  411  per  cent.  The  first  girder  submitted  to  test 
snapped  on  a  strain  of  15.^  tons ;  at  10  tons  the 
deflection  was  imperceptible  ;  at  124  it  was  an  inch  and 
a  third,  and  the  set  the  fifth  of  an  inch.  The  second 
girder  had  tests  appUed  to  it  up  to  30  tons,  when  it 
twisted  in  the  centre  ;  at  18  tons  the  deflection  was  an 
inch,  and  the  permanent  set  the  tenth  of  an  inch  ;  at 
20  the  deflection  was  1"84  inch,  and  the  set  one-sixth  ; 
at  22  one  and  a  third,  with  a  set  of  one-fourth  ;  at  24, 
1  ^  and  one-third  set ;  at  26  tons  the  deflection  was  one 
and  three-fourths,  and  at  28  two  and  a  third,  and  9-10th3 
of  an  inch  set.     At  30  it  broke  down  by  twisting. 


HISTORY   OF  NAIL-M.4KING  BY  MACHINERY, 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Manchester  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Societ.v,  Mr.  J.  P.  Joule,  LL.D.,  F.R.8., 
Vice-President,  in  the  chair,  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J. 
C.  Dyer.  The  following  is  an  abstract : — "  About  the 
beginning  of  this  century  the  gi'eat  consumption  of  nails 
in  America  in  wood  buildings,  and  the  high  rate  of 
skilled  labour,  had  led  to  many  attempts  to  make  nails 
by  a  more  summary  process  thau  that  of  the  hammer 
and  anvil,  used  for  making  those  imported  from  Eng- 
land. Those  called  '  cut  nails '  were  made  by  cutting 
angular  slips  from  iron  plates  by  the  common  shears, 
and  the  heads  were  made  by  a  separate  process  of  the 
die  and  hammer,  worked  by  hand  ;  and  to  unite  these 
two  operations  in  one  machine  was  the  object  sought. 
For  this  purpose  a  machine  was  invented  and  patented 
by  Mr.  J.  Odiorne,  and  another  machine  by  Mr.  Jacob 
Perkins,  about  tlie  year  1806.  These  two  patents, 
though  for  the  same  object,  differed  so  far  in  construc- 
tion that  they  were  held  to  be  distinct  inventions.  A 
third  machine  was  invented  bv  Mr.  Reed,  which,  how- 
ever, was  a  combination  of  the  former  two,  and  I  believe 
was  not  held  valid  as  a  patent.  In  1810,  Messrs.  Wells 
and  Co.,  of  the  Charles  River  Iron-works,  near  Boston, 
having  arranged  with  the  patentees,  sent  out  models  of 
the  nail  machine  to  me  in  London,  to  be  patented  for 
our  joint  account.  The  operations  of  the  machines  were 
as  follow  : — 1 .  Feediug-plates,  of  the  width  and  thick- 
ness to  form  the  nails,  as  pushed  endwise  over  a  fixed 
cutter,  against  a  stop  under  the  traversing  cuttftr,  and 
.it  such  angle  with  the  line  of  tlie  cutters  as  to  give  the 
severed  nail  the  head  and  point 
ends,  and  the  plates  turned 
over  between  each  successive 
cut.  2.  A  fixed  gripping  die 
is  placed  just  under  the  tized 
cutter,  the  face  of  it  and  the 
cutter  being  in  the  same  line, 
and  the  counter  die  moves  for- 
ward to  bring  both  together, 
so  as  to  hold  the  nails  firmly,  a 
portion  of  the  large  end  stand- 
ing out  beyond  the  dies  to  form 
the  heads  of  the  nails.  3.  The 
heading  die  then  advances  and 
presses  the  end  into  the  'rose,' 
'  clasp,'  or  '  clout '  heads.  Suc- 
cess or  failure  often  depends 
upon  slight  changes  in  power- 
driven  machines.  These  nail 
machines  answered  very  well 
for  large  nails,  but  failed  as 
applied  to  very  small  ones, 
but  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
labour  applied  to  making  tacks 
and  very  small  nails,  it  became 
important  to  adapt  the  ma- 
chines to  them  also.  This 
object,  after  some  time,  I  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing,  and 
thereby  rendered  the  patent  nail  manufactory,  established 
under  tie  patents  for  the  original  invention  and  the  im- 
provements on  it,  a  success.  The  aver.age  rate  of  work- 
ing was  about  100  per  minute  for  nails  and  120  per 
minute  for  tacks.  In  after  practice  the  tack  machines 
averaged  about  80,000  a  day,  whilst  the  best  hand- 
workers made  about  1,200  to  1,400  a  day.  Each 
machine  was  tended  by  a  youth,  much  like  those  em- 
ployed in  hand-making,  so  that  one  hand  with  the 
machine  turned  out  as  many  tacks  per  day  as  would 
require  about  60  hands  working  with  hammer  and 
anvil.  Some  of  the  movements  in  these  nail  machines 
have  since  been  adopted,  and  found  very  efficient  in 
riveting  machines  and  others  of  recent  invention." 


Things  Talked  About. 

— ♦ — 

We  are  now  told  ofiicially  that  the  disastrous  loss  of  the 
London  was  mainly  caused  by  the  sea  pouring  into  the 
vessel  through  the  hatchway  opening  into  the  engine- 
room  and  putting  out  the  fires;  but  Mr.  Traill,  the 
magistrate,  and  the  nautical  assessora  who  conducted 
the  inquirj-,  suggest  that,  probably,  "  the  same  violent 
action  of  the  sea  which  earned  away  the  skylight  might 
have  caused  some  other  imobserved  injur>'  to  the  ship." 
The  practice  of  stoiving  a  vast  mass  of  coal  on  deck,  and 
going  to  sea  with  all  the  top  gear  aloft,  is  condemned. 
Altogether,  the  report  is  well  worth  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  owners  and  captains,  and,  we  may  add,  of  the 
public  generally.  One  valuable  practical  suggestion  is 
made — "  If  the  deep-load  line  were  permanently  marked 
on  all  vessels,  there  would  not  be  occasion  to  deplore  the 
annual  loss  of  life  which  occurs  from  presumed  over- 
loading." 

The  cattle  plague  is  increasing,  meat  is  dear,  and  yet 
a  working  man — in  Glasgow,  at  least — may  get  a  good 
dinner  cheaply.  The  manager  of  the  Great  Western 
Cooking  Deput  in  that  town  reports  that — "  On  the  first 
three  days  of  January  we  had  repeatedly  to  close  the 
doors  of  several  of  our  principal  branches,  being  quite 
unable  to  accommodate  the  large  number  of  visitors  who 
preferred  the  refreshments  we  supplied  to  the  attractions 
of  the  public-house,    The  receipts  for  these  three  da/a 
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aloDB  amounted  to  £721  12s.  ;  and  when  I  state  tliat 
this  involved  the  service  and  cleaning  of  upwards  of  half 
a  million  of  separate  articles  of  crockery,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  extent  of  our  labours.  To  give  a 
familiar  illustration — if  all  the  persons  who  dined  in 
the  Great  Western  Cooking  Depot  on  these  three  days 
had  been  seated  at  one  dining-table,  it  would  have 
extended  in  one  continuous  line  from  Glasgow  to  Edin- 
burgh, a  distance  of  moro  than  forty  miles."  A  hot 
dinner  of  good  meat,  potatoes,  and  plum-pudding  is 
provided  for — what  do  om-  readers  think  ? — e.\-actly  fom-- 
pence-halfpenny,  and  for  another  penny,  a  large  cup  of 
tea  or  coffee  can  be  added.  A  sixpenny  plate  of  meat 
is  not  quite  unknown  to  Londoners,  and  its  merits  are 
not  usually  conspicuous.  The  cheap  cook-shops  of  the 
metropolis  are  cheap  indeed,  but  too  often  nasty  into 
the  bargain.  "  Of  course,"  some  persons  may  be  dis- 
posed to  say,  "  the  Glasgow  Cooking  Depot  is  supported 
by  benevolence,  and  tradesmen  must  live,  and  to  do 
that,  must  make  a  profit  on  the  things  they  supply." 
Quite  right,  that  latter  clause  of  the  sentence  ;  but  the 
Cooking  Depot  happens  to  be  self-supporting,  and  to 
yield  a  fair  profit  besides  of  nearly  X890,  after  paying 
5  per  cent,  interest  for  cash  advanced  to  start  the  Depot. 
A  good  dinner,  then,  can  be  had  for  less  than  sixpence  ; 
and  if  in  Glasgow,  why  not  in  London  and  other  large 
towns  ? 

AVe  all  remember  that,  diu'ing  the  cotton  famine  of 
1863-4,  various  public  works  were  undertaken  in  the 
manufacturing  disti  icts,  for  the  purpose  of  provitling  em- 
ployment for  the  hands  thrown  out  of  work.  It  seems 
strange  to  say  that  we  are  gratified  in  learning  from  an 
official  source  that  these  works  have  been,  for  the  last 
nine  montlis,  nearly  at  a  standstill ;  but  as  that  fact 
implies  that  labour  has  returned  to  its  proper  channel, 
and  that  the  renewed  activity  of  the  mills  has  afforded 
fitter  employment  to  the  skilled  workmen,  it  is  really  a 
matter  for  congratulation.  But  they  did  good  work 
while  employed  on  public  works.  Up  to  the  end  of 
December  last,  515,833  lineal  yards,  or  293  miles,  of 
main  sewers  and  drains  had  been  laid,  and  were  in 
working  order.  The  total  area  of  paving  and  other 
works  of  street  and  highway  improvement  completed  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  was  1,913,685  superficial  yards,  or 
about  395  acres  ;  the  total  length  of  these  streets  and 
highways  being  286,326  lineal  yards,  or  about  162 
miles.  Of  the  water-works  several  are  already  com- 
pleted. The  public  parks  and  cemeteries  are  rapidly 
approaching  completion,  the  Alexandra  Park,  at  Oldham, 
having  been  opened  last  summer.  This  speaks  well  for 
English  pluck.  The  brave  men  of  Lancashire  would  not 
sit  do\vn  and  starve  despondingly  when  work  was  to  be 
obtained,  however  strange  to  their  former  habits.  When 
the  bobbin  failed,  the  pickaxe  was  grasped  manfully ; 
and  in  twelve  of  the  principal  towns,  earned  £226,884 
for  themselves  by  honest  hard  work.  A  gratifying  fact 
is  that  during  all  that  time  of  trouble,  "  no  disturbance 
or  tumult  troubled  the  peace  and  order  of  the  district." 
A  good  argument,  that,  for  giving  the  working  classes  a 
more  potent  voice  in  the  govenmient  of  the  country. 

The  secretary  of  the  Society  of  Acts  is  disposed  to 
look  despondingly  upon  the  result  of  the  last  year's 
rompetition  for  prizes  by  workmen.  In  1863,  prizes  to 
the  amount  of  £162  were  offered,  seventy  works  sent  in, 
and  £109  out  of  the  £162  were  taken  by  the  competi- 
tors. In  1864  the  offered  prizes  amounted  to  £623  ; 
the  works  sent  in  numbered  ninety-six,  and  the  amount 
taken  was  £274.  In  1865  the  prizes  tendered  amounted 
10  £666,  of  which  £174  was  distributed,  and  sixty-one 
specimens  of  work  were  e.xhibited.  But  Mr.  H.  Cole,  of 
the  South  Kensington  Museum,  answered  the  secretary 
by  saying,  that  though  the  number  of  specimens  of  art 
work  sent  in  had  diminished,  yet  the  quality  of  the  work 
was  higher.  Hitherto  the  competition  has  been  limited 
to  works  executed  by  men  in  their  leisure  time,  and  not 
in  the  way  of  trade  for  an  employer ;  and  we  ought  to 
take  into  account  the  increased  deamess  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  which  renders  it  almost  imperative  that 
the  workman  should  devote  all  his  time  to  immediately 
remunerative  work. 

The  active  competition  with  English  iron-workers  by 
continental  firms,  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
alluded,  is  having  its  effect  on  trade  questions  at  home. 
The  men  employed  by  the  Palmer  Iron  Shipbuilding 
Company  have  lately  asked  for  a  diminution  of  the 
hours  of  labour  by  one-teuth,  without  any  corresponding 
diminution  of  wages.  A  meeting  for  consultation, 
attended  by  the  directors  of  the  company  and  about 
2,000  of  the  workmen,  has  taken  place,  and  an  ex- 
cellent spirit  prevailed  throughout.  Jlr.  Palmer,  the 
:hairman  of  the  company,  addressed  the  men,  showing 
that  the  rate  of  wages  paid  on  the  Tyne  side  was  really 
higher  than  on  the  Clyde,  the  Mersey,  or  the  Thames. 
If  they  virtually  raised  the  rate  of  wages,  by  reducing 
the  hours  of  working,  competition  would  become  impos- 
sible, and  they  would  be  left  isolated.  Besides,  "  com- 
petition was  not  only  a  national,  but  had  ijecome  a 
continental  question.  France  and  Belgium  especially 
were  competing  with  us,  and  in  every  way  the  trial  was 
a  strong  one.  The  measure  asked  for  would  fatally 
embarrass  their  position,  and  he  begged  they  would  be 
patient  and  not  press  upon  employers  what  they  could 
not  by  any  possibility  concede.  This  raising  of  wages 
by  10  per  cent,  would  lessen  the  productive  power  of 
the  district  in  a  like  degree,  and  just  in  proportion  as 


the  power  of  production  in  this  country  was  diminished 
the  prosperity  of  the  foreigner  would  be  increased." 
The  men  appeared  to  be  struck  with  the  force  of  the 
reasoning,  and  ultimately  agreed  to  return  to  work,  and 
that  six  of  their  number  should  meet  six  of  the  em- 
ployers, and  calmly  canvass  the  whole  question. 

A  few  items  respecting  foreign  industry  in  other 
branches  of  manufacture  are  interesting.  We  hear  that 
the  manufacture  of  French  gloves  has  increased  con- 
siderably for  the  last  few  years.  In  the  year  1837  the 
gloves  exported  were  estimated  at  5,516,600f.  Their  value 
increased  to  25,000,000f.  in  1849,  and  to  30,900,000f.  in 
1853,  and  is  still  increasing. 

The  watchmakers  of  Clerkenwell  and  Coventry  know 
well  what  foreign  competition  means,  and  they  must 
prepare  for  a  keen  struggle.  The  French  town  Besan9on 
competes  successfully  with  Geneva  in  making  watches, 
and  the  produce  of  the  former  town  is  in  many  places 
preferred  to  that  of  the  latter.  There  were  91,595  gold 
and  200,418  silver  watches  manufactured  at  Besan^on 
during  the  year  1865. 

The  London  operative  coachmakers,  who,  as  yet,  have 
little  to  fear  from  foreign  competition,  are  endeavouring 
to  obtain  a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays.  A  meeting  on 
the  subject,  at  St.  Martin's  Hall,  with  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  in  the  chair,  was  well  attended,  and  the 
resolutions  unanimously  and  enthusiastically  carried.  It 
was  stated  that  of  the  270  masters  who  had  been 
applied  to  in  the  matter,  249  had  sent  back  no  reply  ; 
13  were  willing  to  give  the  half-holiday;  3  conditionally 
so ;  and  5  disapproved  of  it. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  strike  in  the  building 
trades  of  Manchester  is  imminent.  The  men  claim 
higher  wages ;  and  the  masters,  on  their  side,  make  a 
statement  of  their  grievances.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  that  as  good  a  spirit  of  mutual  forbearance  exists 
at  Manchester  as  on  the  Tyne  side.  A  large  meeting 
of  the  masters  in  the  building  trades  throughout  the 
country  is,  we  understand,  to  be  held  in  Manchester 
next  month,  with  a  view  to  adopt  some  common  action 
in  the  way  of  resisting  encroachments.  They  say  that 
the  existing  trade  restrictions  so  hamper  them  that  they 
are  unable  to  carry  on  their  business  with  "either  plea- 
sure or  profit." 

An  ugly  feature  of  the  disputes  in  the  building  trades 
has  appeared  at  Birmingham.  A  large  firm  employed  a 
man  who  did  not  belong  to  the  trade  society,  and  were 
threatened  that,  unless  they  discharged  the  man,  all  the 
other  workmen  would  leave.  The  man  who  was  the 
medium  of  conveying  these  threats,  and  who  had  in- 
duced the  other  men  to  quit  their  work  at  a  quarter  of 
a  day's  notice,  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  six  months. 

Another  impleasant  matter  is  reported  from  Cornwall. 
There  has  been  a  strike  at  the  Caradon,  Marke  Valley, 
and  Drake  Walls  Mines  ;  and  at  the  latter  mine,  one 
man  who  wished  to  continue  at  work  was  "rode  on  a 
rail "  through  the  village.  In  this  case,  too,  the  law 
will  be  appealed  to.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  there  is 
a  prospect  of  a  very  disastrous  dispute  throughout  the 
district,  the  managers  being  firm  on  their  side,  and  the 
men  equally  determined.  So  serious  is  the  aspect  of 
affairs,  that  not  only  in  Cornwall,  but  in  some  parts  of 
Devonshire  also,  the  military  have  been  called  out. 

The  London  broad  sUk-weavers  have  held  a  meeting  to 
receive  the  report  of  the  deputation  appointed  to  wait  on 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  represent  the 
depressed  condition  of  the  silk-weavers,  and  the  great 
reduction  in  the  price  now  paid  for  weaving  compared 
mth  the  current  rate  some  years  since.  They  solicited 
the  support  of  the  Government  in  asking  for  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee.  Mr.  MUner  Gibson  replied  that 
he  could  not  interfere  between  master  and  men.  That 
is  the  reply  which  may  always  be  expected.  In  this 
case,  again,  it  is  foreign  talent  and  foreign  enterprise 
which  are  making  their  way  into  our  markets.  The 
masters  say  that  the  effect  of  the  late  commercial  treaties 
has  been  to  render  them  unable  to  compete,  except  by  a 
reduction  of  wages.  A  Silk-weaving  Co-operative  Com- 
pany is  talked  about. 

A  "leading"  bricklayer,  employed  by  Messrs.  Simms 
and  Marten  in  the  erection  of  a  new  church  at  South 
Kensington,  sxmimoned  his  employers,  on  Thursday  last, 
for  £1  5s.  lOd.,  being  the  amount  of  four  days'  wages. 
The  defence  was,  that  he  was  not  entitled  to  the  money, 
as,  during  the  time,  the  weather  did  not  permit  of  his 
working.  The  question  to  decide  was,  whether  he,  being 
a  leading,  or  foreman  bricklayer,  was  subject  to  dismissal 
at  an  hour's  notice,  as,  by  the  trade  regulations,  ordinary 
bricklayers  are.  Sir  Eardley  WUmott,  Judge  of  the 
Brompton  County  Court,  decided  that  the  plamtilf  could 
not  recover  ;  but  said  he  should  adjudge  that  even  hourly 
contracts  must  be  considered  as  running  during  the  entire 
day,  and,  therefore,  gave  the  plaintiff  a  verdict  for  7s., 
one  day's  pay,  with  costs. 

SmaU  employers  are  often  annoyed  by  the  delay  and 
difficulty  experienced  in  the  collection  of  money  owing 
to  them,  and  the  want  of  which  often  seriously  embar- 
rasses them.  It  may  be  the  means  of  saving  time  if  we 
tell  them  that,  for  the  payment  of  5  per  cent,  on  sums 
under  £20,  the  General  Advance  and  Debt  Recovery 
Company,  21,  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  will 
relieve  them  of  all  trouble  in  the  matter,  and  even,  when 
the  security  is  good,  at  once  make  an  advance  on  it. 

The  letter-carriers  are  preparing  for  a  great  meeting,  to 
decide  upon  the  most  effectual  means  of  obtaining  an 


advance  of  wages,  and  an  alteration  in  the  scale  by  which 
promotion  is  now  regulated.  The  manner  in  which  the 
claims  of  the  men  have  been  treated  by  the  Government 
has  aroused  a  very  strong  feeling. 


General  Information. 

WORKING  MEN'S  CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 
WoHKisQ  Men's  Club  and  IxsTirnTE  UsiON. — 
The  Council  of  the  Union  beg  to  give  notice  to  members 
of  London  clubs  that  they  have  fixed  on  the  12th  of 
March  as  the  last  day  for  sending  in  names  for  the  chess 
competition  formerly  announced.  It  is  proposed  that  the 
competition  should  take  place  in  the  office  of  the  Union, 
150,  Strand,  on  Tuesday,  the  20th  inst.,  at  8  p.m.  The 
prize,  as  before  stated,  'will  be  books  to  the  value  of  £2. 
• — The  council  desire  also  to  give  notice  that  their  visiting 
agent,  Mr.  Pocklington,  will  now  be  happy  to  aid  the 
secretaries  and  committees  of  clubs  in  preparing  for  united 
summer  excursions,  cricket-matches,  ro^sTug-matches,  &c. 
The  length  of  time  necessary  to  make  arrangements 
for  these  trips,  especially  in  collecting  weekly  contribu- 
tions, renders  it  necessary  to  lose  no  time  in  commencing 
operations.  When  several  clubs  join  together  for  an  ex- 
cursion, it  not  only  makes  it  less  expensive,  but  also 
secures  that  good  fellowship  between  them  which  is 
extremely  valuable ;  and  the  sernces  of  the  visiting 
agent  may  be  found  very  useful  in  enabling  the  secre- 
taries to  arrange  for  such  joint  excursions,  if  he  can 
commence,  in  good  time,  to  inform  the  committees  of 
their  mutual  views  and  wishes.  The  council  would  also 
suggest  to  the  secretaries  of  district  unions  the  desirable- 
ness of  commencing  similar  preparations  at  once  in  their 
various  localities. 

Appeal  to  Club  Committees  and  Secretaries 
FROM  THE  CocxciL  OF  THE  UNION. — The  council, 
once  more,  respectfully  request  those  secretaries  and 
committees  who  have  not  yet  filled  up  the  "Form" 
which  was  forwarded  to  them  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  with  particulars  of  their  respective  clubs,  to  con- 
sider whether  it  is  not  well  to  take  tliat  small  amount 
of  trouble  for  the  common  good.  The  council  agaui 
repeat  that  not  the  slightest  interference  with  the  liberty 
or  management  of  individual  clubs  is  even  remotely  con- 
templated by  this  or  any  measures  adopted  by  the 
union.  That  union  exists  to  aid,  not  to  control ;  and 
its  power  of  aiding  both  particular  clubs  and  the  move- 
ment generally  is  necessarily  much  promoted  by  gaining 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  various 
societies,  of  the  success  or  failiae  of  their  various  plans 
of  usefulness,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  able 
and  willing  to  promote  each  other's  welfare.  The 
coimcil  conceive  that  to  give  thLs  information  is  only  a 
debt  which  each  club  owes  to  society  generally  ;  for 
each  has  received  assistance  from  disinterested  friends  iu 
its  own  formation  and  career — each  has  benefited  largely 
by  the  interest  which  this  Union  has  awakened  through- 
out the  country  on  behalf  of  Working  Men's  Clubs 
and  Institutes — -each,  therefore,  may  reasonably  be 
expected  to  contribute  gladly,  especially  what  costs 
nothing  but  a  little  time,  towards  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  movement.  Should  this  meet  the  eye  of  auy 
secretary  who  may  have  mislaid  the  form  sent  him, 
we  shall  gladly  send  him  another  on  being  informed 
thereof  ;  and  perhaps  the  committees  of  all  the  clubs  in 
which  the  Working  Man  is  read,  would  kindly  inquu-e 
if  the  return  from  themselves  has  yet  been  sent  in. 
The  council  doubt  not  that,  both  in  this  and  all 
other  opportunities  of  useful  co-operation,  the  members 
of  Working  Men's  Clubs,  generally,  will  manifest  the 
same  spirit  of  sympathy  for  other  societies  of  a  similar 
kind  which  has  nobly  marked  their  conduct  iu  other 
cases,  and  which  has  proved  how  well  English  working 
men  understand  the  great  truth  that,  whether  people 
like  it  or  not,  they  and  their  organisations  are  indis- 
solubly  bound  together  for  mutual  good  or  evil  so  long 
as  they  continue  to  exist.  The  council  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  cordially  thanking  those  gentlemen  who  have 
already  forwarded  their  returns.  Henry  Solly. 

The  Chelsea  Working  Men's  Club. — The  annual 
festival  of  this  club  was  recently  held  at  the  Vestry 
Hall,  King's  Road,  and,  though  the  weather  was  most 
unpropitious,  the  gathering  of  members  and  their  friends 
was  most  numerous.  Tea  was  on  the  table  at  six  o'clock, 
when  about  300  sat  down.  After  the  tea,  the  large  hall 
was  prepared  for  a  vocal  and  instnmiental  concert,  which 
had  been  arranged  for  the  further  entertainment  of  the 
club.  The  whole  was  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr. 
James  Radermacher,  of  whose  earnest  and  indefatigable 
Labours  too  much  praise  cannot  be  spoken.  Miss  Kate 
Montgomery  presided  most  ably  at  the  pianoforte,  which 
was  one  of  Erard's  best,  and  there  was  a  good  selection 
of  songs  and  recitations.  A  very  pointed  and  appro- 
priate address  had  been  written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr. 
Wyeth,  one  of  the  members,  and  was  spoken  by  Mr.  C. 
Lacey  with  considerable  effect.  The  h.all  was  well  filled, 
and  the  greatest  satisfaction  w.13  manifested. — [We  much 
regret  that  we  have  not  hitherto  found  an  opportunity  of 
inserting  the  above ;  but  we  do  so  now,  though  it  is 
rather  after  date,  both  because  the  members  of  the  club 
have  manfully  exerted  themselves  for  its  prosperity,  and 
because  they  took  the  trouble — as  we  should  be  glad 
if  all  other  clubs  would  do  —  to  make  us  acquainted 
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\vith  their  doings.  It  is  also  aa  interesting  and  note- 
worthy fact  iu  conuection  with  tliis  club,  that  the  Literary 
Institution  jnst  opposite  to  it,  so  far  from  showing  any 
unworthy  jealousy  ol'  its  liumbh.-r  .sister,  has  always  lent 
its  valuable  help  "to  proiaoto  tlic  prosperity  of  the  club.] 

INDUSTlU.-iL  EXIIIBITIOIT. 
City  oi'  Londux  Workixo  Cl.vsses'  Industkial 
EsiUBlTIox. — For  .■i'lnic  ilays  jn-evious  to  the  opening  of 
this  important  exliibition,  the  Guildhall  wa.s  the  scene  of 
e.\teiisivo  preparations  iji  conuection  witli  the  inaugural 
cci'emouy,  whioh  was  performed  on  Tuesday  la.st,  by  the 
iiOrd  Mayor,  the  programme  including  a  grand  morning 
concert,  at  which  Jlr.  Benedict  pre.-<idcd.  It  is  the  first 
exhibition  of  the  kind  held  iu  the  City  ]nopcr  ;  and  the 
Guildhall,  in  its  newly  restored  and  decorated  state, 
lends  it  additional  interest  and  attraction.  It  coutains 
about  1,000  articles  iu  all,  carefully  selected  und  classi- 
fied, including  architectural  models,  specimens  of  carving 
and  tiu-ning  in  wood  and  other  materials,  drawings  in 
water-colours,  crayons,  and  peucil,  wood  engraving,  de- 
corative furniture  and  cabinet  work,  graining  aud  mar- 
bling, glass  work,  heraldry,  illuminated  writing,  inven- 
tious  for  promoting  domestic  economy,  working  in 
leather,  naval  ai'chitecture,  photography,  and  many 
other  suhject.s.  Between  1,400  and  1,500  offers  to 
contribute  articles  have  been  made  to  the  managing 
committee,  but  they  were  obliged  to  limit  the  number 
to  about  1,000,  and  the  subjects  havo  been  selected  with 
a  strict  regard  to  their  intrinsic  interest.  A  guarantee 
fimd  to  a  considerable  amount,  and  to  which  several  of 
the  City  merchants  are  understood  to  have  subscribed 
largely,  has  been  provided  to  meet  the  attendant  ex- 
penses, and  the  Corporation  of  London  has  placed  their 
ancient  haU  at  the  disposal  of  the  committee,  entu'ely 
free  of  cost,  imposing  only  on  them  such  conditions  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ensure  its  safety  from  accident. 
The  interior  of  the  hall  and  roof  has  been  tastefully 
decorated  with  banners,  aud  a  grand  organ  was  put  up 
expressly  for  the  concert  on  Tuesday.  The  prices  of 
tickets  for  the  concert  were  7s.  6d.  and  5s.  The  exhibi- 
tion will  last  five  weeks,  aud  be  open  from  ten  till  five 
daily  (Simdays  excepted),  and  from  six  till  nmo  every 
evening,  the  price  for  admission  being  Is.  in  the  day- 
time, aud  tid.  iu  the  evening. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 

Chester-le-Stbeet  Co-opeuative  aud  Industbul 
SociETr  (Limited). — Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  secretary, 
writes  :  — "  It  is  now  rather  more  than  three  years  and 
three  months  since  eight  of  us  Avorking  men  in  the 
village  met  together  to  form  a  Co-operative  Store.  We 
managed  to  raise  4s.  amongst  us.  Of  course,  a  treasurer 
and  secretary  were  .ippoiuted,  and  the  rest  were  all  to  be 
committee  men.  Our  next  meeting  was  about  the  same, 
4s. ;  but  the  third  was  better,  for  we  had  an  addition  of 
tv/o  recruits,  and  made  our  capital  up  to  £3  10s.  We 
secured  the  licence,  and  commenced  bu.=iines.s  in  a  small 
hack  room  of  one  of  the  memliers  ;  and  by  strict  atten- 
tion and  economy  (for  we  saved  all  our  old  newspapers, 
and  were  our  own  grocers  after  leaving  our  employment 
at  nights),  our  receipts  for  the  first  quarter  were  £.36. 
Our  thirteenth  quarterly  meeting  was  held  in  the 
National  School-room  on  Saturday  evening,  17th  Feb., 
Mr.  Jonathan  Wilkinson,  from  North  Hetton,  in  the 
chair,  who,  after  a  few  pithy  rcmai'ks  on  the  benefits  to 
he  deriveii  from  Co-operation,  called  on  the  secretary, 
J.imes  Wilkinson,  to  read  the  I'eport,  which  showed  the 
receipts  to  be  £2,128  Os.  10,^d.,  heing  an  increase  over 
the  previous  quarter  of  £532  17s.  6d.,  allowed  5  per 
cent,  ou  all  paid-up  shares,  reduced  the  fixed  £17,  added 
£30  to  the  reserve  fund,  and  a  dividend  ou  members' 
purchases  of  2s.  to  the  £1.  A  very  pleasant  evening 
was  spent,  some  of  the  new  members  expressing  their 
feelings  regarding  the  excellent  qu.ality  and  good  weight 
of  the  goods  from  the  store.*' 

Elsecar. — Following  the  example  of  several  neigh- 
houring  places,  it  has  been  decided  to  establish  a  cheap 
meat  aRsociMion  at  Elsecar,  near  Bamsley,  upon  the 
Co-operative  principle.  The  shares  are  £1  each,  many 
of  winch  are  already  taken  up. 

HiNDLEY  Friendly  Co-operative  Society  (Limited). 
— On  Monday  evening,  the  26th  of  February,  the 
Hindley  Friendly  Co-operative  Society  held  a  tea  party 
in  the  Independent  Methodist  Chapel,  New  Springs,  to 
celebrate  the  opening  of  a  new  branch  store  at  that 
place.  Mr.  James  Wintcrbottom,  the  worthy  president 
of  the<«ociety,  occupied  the  chair,  aud  after  having  made 
a  few  T5ricf  remarks,  called  upon  the  KecretJi-y  to  read 
the  report,  fi'ora  which  it  .ippears  that  the  society  has 
been  established  pincc  :^Iay,  ISSS",  lia'i'in,;  coiiiuieiiced 
■"pcrationswith  the  iihall  capital'of  los.,  whi'h  had  been 
contributed  by  thirteen  nienibiT».  In  July  of  the  tame 
year  the  number  of  memhersi  had  increased  to  severity, 
and  the  capital'  to  £200.  The  business  had  increased  in 
like  prqpbrtion— ^in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  found  ne- 
cessary to'  tike  Wger  and  more  commodious  premises. 
Accordinjjly,  i.  remove  was,  '.iwde,  and  tlie  busineii  hav- 
ing again  outgro\ta  the  a.„Lcmiiioaatioii,  they  determined 
to  build  new  stores,  a  public  hall,  and  fi-ee  reading-room, 
which  wore  completed  iu  June,  1S64,  at  a  cost  of  up- 
wards of  £2,361.  In  April  of  last  year  they  again 
decided  to  extend  their  business,  and  resolved  to  build  a 


branch  store  at  New  Springs.  This  branch  was  now 
completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  £700,  -and  it  was  for  the 
purpose  of  inaugurating  that  building  they  had  assembled 
on  that  evening.  From  the  statistics  which  follow,  it 
appears  that  during  the  past  year  an  increase  in  sales  had 
taken  place  to  the  extent  of  £608  10s.  7d.  as  compared 
with  the  year  1863 ;  that  in  1865  the  net  profits 
amounted  to  £772  18s.  2d.,  of  which  sum  £226  17s.  2d. 
had  been  paidTor  interest,  £478  Is.  6d.  for  dividends, 
and  £61 1 4s.  for  depreciation  of  fixed  stock.  The  report, 
which  was  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  concluded 
by  observing  that,  should  the  profits  allow,  it  was  their 
intention  .also  to  open  a  free  reading-room  in  connection 
with  the  branch  store,  ;i3  a  means  of  furthering  the  edu- 
cation of  the  working  classes,  and  more  especially  of 
their  members,  an  auuonncement  which  was  received 
with  applause.  The  New  Springs  glee  party  having 
given  *'  Hail,  smiling  morn  "  very  creditably,  the  chair- 
man introduced  Mr.  Fani,  of  Manchester,  who  said,  had 
he  known  that  he  should  have  been  called  upon  to 
address  theru  that  night,  he  might  have  been  iiuluced  to 
take  a  memoranda  of  what  he  had  said  when  with  them 
on  a  former  occasion,  so  as  not  to  give  a  repetition  ;  but 
he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  couhl  not  speak  too  much 
(even  in  one  strain)  in  favour  of  Co-operation.  He  con- 
gratulated the  New  Springs  people  ou  having  a  store  iu 
their  village,  and  trusted  they  would  all  co-operate 
together,  aud  then  sure  success  would  attend  their  stores. 
The  Itevs.  Harvey  Phillips  and  John  Dickenson,  of 
Wigau,  having  addressed  the  meeting,  votes  of  thanks  to 
the  chairman,  speakers,  and  other  officials,  terminated 
the  proceedings. 


Correspondence. 


*^*  We  shall  ho  happy  to  receive  cnrhj  mforinatioii  of  r\GMcraX 
interest  ffotM  Seiiretariea  of  Societies^  Clubs,  or  In&iitnilonSy  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Workiwo  Man,  La  Belle 
Saiivarje  Yard,  Ludgate  Sill,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  iiot  hold  owi'selvcs  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
opinioTis  expressed  6y  Correspondents. 


"BUILT  TO   SELL." 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "WoKKiKif  Man. 

Sir, — Will  you  Hudly  place  tlie  foUowiu^  cautious  before 
yoiu*  readci-8  who  invest  iu  "  To  Let  or  Sell "  liouacs  i* 

lat.  Aacertain  that  the  house  is  uot  huilt  ou  niade  soU, 
where  the  gravel  has  heen  dug-  out  aud  sold.  2nd.  That  it 
has  deep,  concrete  foundations.  3rd.  That  all  the  materials 
are  new,  and  the  bricks  hard  "  stocks."  4th.  That  no 
iron  chimney  bars,  suxn^oi'tiug'  the  arch,  are  absent.  5th, 
That  the  drainage  is  distinct  aud  separate,  properly  con- 
nected with  the  main  sewer.  6th.  The  strength  of  joists, 
quarterings,  lintels,  i-afters;  thickness  of  doors,  shutters, 
floor-boards,  skirtings,  shelving — ^in  short,  the  quality  aud 
quantity  of  timber  used.  It  is  truly  frightful  to  see  how 
shghtly  houses  are  timbered,  7th.  Wliether  the  grai^es, 
locks,  ironmongery,  blinds,  aud  other  iittiugs  are  of  the 
very  cheapest  description— unfit  for  wear.  8th.  That  it 
hasatrap-door  lixe-escape  toroof.  9th.  Avoid  zinc  gutters, 
cisterns,  flats,  &c.  as  zinc  is  a  very  temx>orary  affair. 
Insist  upon  lead  or  stone  cisterns,  &c.  lOtli.  If  the  parish 
has  uot  taken  the  road,  have  money  security  for  its  cost 
fi-om  the  seller— it  may  save  you  £'10  to  .CSO.  11th.  Find 
out  if  it  is  an  estate  where  any  scamxnug  is  allowed,  to 
create  heavy  ground-rents.  12th.  Investigate  the  title 
thoroughly.  BeAvare  of  needy  or  bankrux>t  vendors,  and 
improved  ground-rents.  Lastly.  Before  x>urchase  or  de- 
posit, insist  i^x'on  a  legal  waiTanty,  with  full  sx>ecificatious 
attached,  subject  to  i)enalties  if  false. 

Sohciting  your  kind  co-operatiou  to  suppress  *'  slop " 
building  of  structures,  run  up  *'  to  let  and  uot  to  last,"  of 
which  so  many  hundred  sauii>les  gan  be  viewed  in  the 
"speculative"  building  sites  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  I  am.  Sir, 
your  obhged  reader,  'Wm.  Trueman. 

3,  Mafyon  Villas,  Green  Lanes,  N., 
22nd  Feb.,  1866. 


"WORKING   MEN'S   HALLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  'Wokkino  Man. 

Sir, — Having  read  the  various  articles  ou  Working  Men's 
Clubs,  in  your  valuable  paper,  I  wish  to  suggest  a  plan  by 
which  worlcing  men's  halls  might  be  built,  and  working 
men's  halls  estabhshed.  In  our  village  there  are  about 
fourteen  lodges,  or  benefit  societies,  wliich  average  about 
£140  for  each  society.  Our  society  has  one  share  paid 
up  in  the  building  society — that,  is  £66. 

If  each  of  these  societies  were  to  invest  their  money  iu 
building  a  working  men's  hall,  ou  the  limited  liability 
principle,  iu  il  shares,  each  lodge  or  society  taking,  Hiiy, 
eixty  or  eeveuty,  or  move,  shares,  accordiug  to  their  ability, 
iiud  lot  the  public  havo  the  chance  of  taking  tsUiireb  iu  tho 
bmlding;  it.  would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  lodges— by  re- 
moving them  from  the  public-houfee— and  to  the  workman 
in  ;ieneral. 

It  IS  iTeU  knowu  that  public-houte  lodge -meetiugb 
are  a  great  evil  in  many  way&.  For  instance,  it  is  very 
common  at  the  half-yeirly  meetings,  when  they  pay  the 
rent  for  the  lodge-room,  to  ask  for  something  back  for 
di-ink.  Sometimes  I  have  kno^.on  the  whole  of  the  rent 
sent  back,  on  condition  that  they  would  put  a  like  sum 
to  it  aud  spend  it  aU  in  drinli.  Uow  this  is  a  great  evil. 
Then,  ivheu  a  new  member  is  made,  they  will,  perhaps,  ask 
iiim  for  his  "  footing,"  and  they  will  aU  subscribe  some- 
thing to  it  aud  spend  it  in  diink.     This  is  another  evil. 

Then,  again,  there  arc  men,  and  a  good  many  of  them, 


who  will  not  go  to  the  meetings,  oiving  to  their  beiug  hehl 
at  the  jjubhc-house.  Now  this  is  a  very  great  evil,  as  it 
prevents  that  friendly  intercourse  which  ought  to  exist  iu 
all  friendly  societies. 

I  should  hko  to  hear  somo  of  your  more  able  corresi)ou- 
dents'  opinions  on  this  subject.— Believo  me,  youi-s  truly, 

Bramley^  Feb.  22nd,  1866.  Bramley; 


TO  COKEESPONDENTS. 

The  Birmingham  Exhibition.— A  contributor  who  sends 
us  a  long  letter  ou  this  subject,  is  requested  to  fmiiish 
us  with  his  uame  and  address.  Imputations  of  such  a. 
sei'ious  chaiucter  cauuot  be  made  ou  the  authority  of 
an  anonymous  writer, 

H.  F. — To  solder  steel  ux>on  steel,  the  f oUo\ving  iugrcdicuts, 
tiuely  pulverised,  are  employed :— Boracic  acid,  41  parts  ; 
di-ied  sea-salt,  35  parts  ;  yellow  prussiate  of  iiotassa,  15 
l>arts  ;  dried  carbonate  of  soda,  8  x^arts.  Anothci*  pro- 
X)aiution  consists  of  a  solution  of  x>hospharus  iu  nitric 
acid,  evaporate  the  solution  to  the  consistenco  of  a 
thick  syrup,  and  add  one  or  two  volumes  of  alcohol  at 
80  degrees;  it  is  aiujlied  to  the  iron  or  steel  with  a 
brush,  or  the  metal  may  be  dipped  into  it. 

H.  CoLLisoN.— You  had  better  make  inquiries  on  tha  epot 
of  some  one  who  occuxiies  a  situation  similar  to  that 
you  desire. 

Wm.  Telesfield.— Muriatic  acid  g-as  is  uot  recognised 
by  chemists  of  the  present  day.  That  term  is  obsolete. 
The  other  was  a  typograxdiical  error. 

M.  E.— Soluble  glass  may  bo  obtained  of  almost  every 
operative  chemist  j  hydrauHu  lime  of  the  dealers  in 
limes  for  building. 

A.  L. — Blue  printiug-ink  is  made  by  giiudiug,  ou  a  marble 
slab,  balsam  of  cax^ivi,  36  parts ;  Prussian  blue,  or  idtra- 
mariue,  from  5  to  12  xtiwU,  according  to  intensity 
required ;  resin  soap,  12  pai-ts.  The  longer  tho  grindiuw 
is  continued  tho  better  the  colour  of  the  ink.  Your 
suggestion  cannot  be  adopted,  on  account  of  the  space 
being  occux>ied  by  woodcuts. 

Watson,  H. — You  are  working  at  tho  wrong  end.  No 
kiud  of  cowl  or  chimney-pot  will  cure  a  smoky  chimney. 
You  must  contract  the  throat  above  the  grate  as  mudi 
ns_  possible,  and  secure  a  good  supply  of  air  to  tho 
fire. 

John  Bennett.— The  rood  of  tho  harmonium  consists 
simx>ly  of  a  strip  of  sheet  brass,  a  full  tenth  of  an  inch 
thick,  some  two  or  three  inches  %vide,  which  is  planed 
ou  the  edges  and  on  one  face.  A  slot  is  cut  in  it  by  a 
small  circular  cutter,  and  the  ragged  edge  of  the  cut 
removed  by  a  pecuHai'ly  constructed  file.  The  tongue  is 
sawu  out  by  means  of  a  series  of  delicate  cutters,  set  iu 
a  wheel.  Success  depends  uxiou  the  workmanshii>  aud 
espex-ieuce. 

G.  AscouGH. — To  answer  all  your  questions  would  require 
a  treatise,  and  occux>y  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to 
the  subject.  Consult  an  encyclopasdia,  or  **  Days  at 
Factories,"  by  J.  Thoruo. 

S.  J.  Cooper. — Rephes  to  your  questions  would  occujjy 
more  space  than  can  be  spared  to  tho  subject  in  thesa 
columns.  The  questions  have  been  discussed  in  various 
magazines.     Consult  Hone's  "Every-day  Book." 

CiDH  BusnEY.— 1.  Tuckett's  "  Bookbiuding "  will  supply 
the  information  you  require.  2.  Booltbinders'  tools  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  the  large  tool-shops.  3.  Tlio 
work  will  bo  xjublished  in  monthly  i>art8  shortly.  As  to 
the  other  books  named,  no  answer  can  be  giveu  at 
X>reseut. 

Martin  S.— The  addi-ess  of  the  ageut  for  tho  sale  of  tho 
pai-affino  lamp,  described  iu  No.  1  of  the  Wokkino  Man, 
may  be  found  iu  our  advertising  columns, 

F.  J.  O.  (Blackheath) . — We  do  uot  share  oui-  c or resx^ou dent's 
con^-iction  that  the  jug  is  an  authentic  relic,  and  there- 
fore beg  to  dechue  the  photograph. 

A  Mason  (York). — Thero  is  scarcely  a  large  town  where 
good  x>laster  casts  from  the  best  modem  and  antique 
sculx.)ture  cannot  be  obtaiued.  Iu  London,  Brucciaui's, 
iu  Great  Russell  Street,  Drury  Lane,  is  a  largo  and  fh'st- 
class  estaljlishmcut. 

O.  P. — Salt  of  tartar  is  au  old  name  for  sub-Cvtrbonatu  of 
potjssa.  Salts  of  lemou  is  a  compound  of  oxalic  ucid 
and  i)otassa ;  it  is  not  obtaiued  from  lemons,  the  acid  of 
which  is  called  citric. 

Datton,  W. — The  best  mode  of  treating  the  wooden  xjosts 
is  to  char  that  portion  which  is  buried  in  the  ground ; 
this  effectually  preserves  them  against  decay. 

Amer. — The  intensity  and  volume  of  the  blowpipe  flame 
may  be  modified  by  reduciug  the  XJressure  aud  tlie  sizo 
of  tho  aperture  in  the  nozzle  of  the  blowpipe. 

S.  B.  T. — A  typographical  error  occuiTed  in  the  reply  to 
yoiu"  inquii-y  iu  No.  8  ;  for  carbonic  acid  read  carbolic. 

W.  S. — Zinc  added  to  cox^per  produces  brass  ;  tin  aud  cox>- 
per  yield  bronze,  gun  metal,  &c.,  according  to  the  pro- 
portions of  each  metal. 

J.  O.  A. — Nothing  is  requii-eil^o  be  dono  to  the  glycei*iricd 
clay  model  to  fit  it  fon  casting  off.  If  any  difficulty 
occurs,  reduce  tho  quantAy  of  glycerine. 

J.  H.,  who  inquired  for  pai-ticiUars  of  ghiss-gildiutf,  is  in- 
formed that  a  lotter  will  bo  forwarded  to  him  on  receipt 
of  eiauiped  addressed  envelope. 

A.  B.  D. — Tho  iuformatiou  you  require  muy  be  fovmd  in 
the  artioloG  ou  "  Apxiveut'iccshij),"  ;!i|d  "  Wabtnr  and 
tJervjiit,"  whiuh  have  apx>careii  in  tbo  Woukii.u  Mau. 

"Ovlrtihe"  is  evidently  under  a  mi&.ai-'pi-eheusiou  as  *o 
the  inderitui'e  containing  a  covenant  ou  the  x^'art  of  the 
apprentice,  'Ho  serve  his  ulaster  faithfully  day  aiid  niQht." 
What  is  espi'cssed  in  the  indenture  is,  that  he  "  shall 
not  absent  himself  from  his  mastsr's  servicfe  day  or 
night  unltvji'Uii."  There  i6  lio  law  laid  down  as  to 
"overtime,"  m  the  case  of  an  apprentice.  A  master  is 
bound,  by  the  general  x^rinciples  of  the  lnv.',  not  to  task 
his  apprentice  unreasonably,  or  beyond  his  strength, 
and  in  case  of  grievance,  the  apprentice  has  his  remedy 
by  au  appeal  to  the  magistrates,  as  pointed  out  in  our 
second  article. 
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•  aker    and    Baker's  True 


JL3     UNCOLOUEED  teas  are  imported  and  sold  Frea 

froin  al!  Adulteration;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 

Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Strength. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &<:..  in  most  Towns.  [7 


G 


overnment  of  South   Aus- 

TEAIilA  EIUJGRATION  DEPAETilENT. 


FEEE  PASSAGES  ai-e  granted  to  South  Anstralia,  in 
vessels  chart  ^ro'l  erpressly  by  H.!SI.  Emigratiou  Conuais- 
sioners,  to  PLOUGHMEN",  farm  servants,  miners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheeUvi-ights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  cai-peuters, 
prardeners,  groom.s,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SDs^GLE  EE3IALE  B03EESTIC  SEKVANTS. 

Further  particulars  and  forma  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Australia,  5,  Copthall  Court,  London,  E.G.    [8 


Government    Emigration    to 
NEW  ZEALAND. 

FKEE  PASSAGES  to  CANTEBBUEY.  N.Z.,  ai-e  panted 
by  the  Provincial  Government  to  female  domestic  servants, 
and  Assisted  Passages  to  farm  workmen  and  certain  descrip- 
tions of  mechanics. 

Particulars  of  conditions  may  be  obtaiued,  personally  or 
by  letter. 
JOHN  MAESHJIAN,  Emigration  Agent  for  Canterbiuy, 
16,  Charing  Cross,  London,  S.W. 


'migTation. — Passasfes  to  all 


F 

J /    PAETS  OP  THE  "WOELD.— Every  information 

free  of  charge.   Best  ships.    Cheapest  rates.  Goods  shipped 
and  insured.— F.  BASSIL,  139,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 


N 


CHEAPEST  EMIGEATION  TO  AlIEEICA,  £5. 

ew   York,   by    Steam, 


WEEEXT,  £5  5s.,  cabin,  £15  13s. ;  and  Portland, 
£6 ;  Baltimore,  £5  os.,  cabin,  £15  1.5s. ;  New  Orleans,  £6  6s., 
cabin,  £25.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £3  5s. 
E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  [9 


BEOWN  ANK  POLSON-S 

Patent    Corn    Flour 
MENDED  FOR 
CHILDEEN'S     DIET. 


recom- 


[S 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIFFAED'S   INJECTOE, 

FOn   FEEDING   STEAM    BOILEKS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,  FOE  lEON   AND  WOOD   WOKK. 

Pa-rliculars  and  Prices  post  free  on  application  to 
W.  T.  HENDEY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STEEET,    LONDON,   E.C.  [10 

THE  WOEKING  MAN  WILL  FIND 

's    Simple   Dyes" 

seful  and  Amusiug".    Anj'  one  can  use  them, 
be  dyed  with  tliem  in  ten  minutes. 
Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.     Of  Chemists  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  [12 

Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING   COEEECTLT.     Gratis,   post    free. 
Published  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Eoad,  Brighton.    [11 


"  T  udson' 

I      both  Useful 

.^Anything  can  1 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing,  Carryin°:  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BKO'ftT^E  and  Co,,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  bo  had  on  applic  ^  - 
tiou^ [5 

Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  ilr.  Beewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. — Established  Twenty-one  Tears.  [13 


Patents  .  for  Inventions. — 
Messrs.  DA  VIES  and  HUNT  procure  British  .and 
Foreign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  Eegistrations  of  Designs, 
at  moderate  charges.  Full  particulars  given  in  their 
"  Handbook  for  Inventors,"  to  be  had  (gratis)  from  No.  1, 
Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.  [17 


Trusses,      Elastic 


'uperior 

)     STOCKINGS,  &c..  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    &    SON, 
418,  Oxford  Stbket. 
Trusses  from  Ss.  each  ;  Stockings  froiu 


[U 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPEECEPTIBLE  TEUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  liehtest  and  mo^t  '-onif^jrtablo 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  ST0CKXKG3, 
KNEE  CAPS,  Ac,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
*bdorninal  Belts.  Kail  way  Conveniences,  Grutchea,  Artificial 
Jjegs,  Hands,  and  4rins,  and  every  description  of  Sur^icgl 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

AENOLD   A^;D   liONS. 
.  i^  and  36,.Wesi  SaijHj.ii.ip,  LoK»o:', 
ZJ.B. — ^Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
' -  cation  by  letter.  "        "    ri5 


H 


alTs  *' Lung   Restorer" 

^ves  instant  rsUef  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, ;sore  Throat,  &c.  Blr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirtield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  on  asthmatic 
cou^b,  "Three  Is.  1^  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist.,  6,  CommercLil  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  1^.,  23.  9d.,  &c.  [16 


The  Working  Engineer's 
PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  Management  of  the 
Steam-Engine  and  Boiler,  ^vith  Rules  and  Instructions  for 
Valve-Set  tin?:,  so  as  to  Secure  a  Full  Development  of  the 
Motive  Power.  Illustiuted  by  Diagrams  and  Engi-avings. 
By  Joseph  Hopeia'sox.  of  the  Firm  of  J.  Hox:tkiu£on  &  Co., 
Engineers,  Britannia  Works,  Hudderstield. 

London:  John  Weaie,  High  Hoi  bom;  and  Sisipkix, 
Makseaxl,  &  Co.  Manchester :  Thomson  ic  Son  ;  A.  Hey- 
woon ;  and  John  Heyivood.    Hudderstield ;  B.  Ei;o-.vn  ;  or 

the  AUTHOFw 

Price  4s. ;  post  free  4s.  6d.  [18 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
AECHITBCTUEE,  ENGINEEEING.  SUEVEYING, 
MINING.  BUILDING,  AGEICULTCKE,  MONUilENTS, 
DECOEATIONS,  &c.  Published  by  Atchlet  and  Co.,  106, 
Great  EusseU  Street,  Loudon,  "W.  New  List  of  "Works  sent 
free  to  order  by  post.  ri<> 


'or  km  en's     Wa^es. — 


w 

V  V  LAXTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 
glance  to  cdculate  their  o\vu  Wi^es,  Masters'  Edition, 
cloth  and  i.rilt,  2s.  6d.  (32  stamps) ;  "Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  the  pocket.  Is.  (13  stamps).  34,  Arundel  Street. 
Strand.  [20 


OLD  FEIENDS  "WITH  NE"W  FACES. 

A  Pack  of  the  New  Design 
Shakesperiau  Domino  Cards  ;  50  Ivory  Cards,  ivith 
your  Name  elegantly  Engraved  thereon ;  a  Plate,  with  your 
Name  and  Address  Engraved  for  Trunk  or  Box,  &c. ;  and  a 
£eal,  with  your  Initials  Engraved — the  whole  for  33.  6d., 
post  free,  by  W.  F.  CiOOD,  Engraver  and  Printer,  8, 
Bishop  Lane,  HuU.  r?l 


LEATHER,  UPPEKS.  AND  SHOE  MEKCEKY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d,  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4<i,  Is.  Gd., 
Is.  8d.,  2s.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  71bs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink.  9d.per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  23.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6tb  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  over  i;l,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [22 


ohn    Moseley    and     Son, 


J  17  and  IS,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  Loudon.  W.C.  CUTLERS,  GENEF^AL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANTjrACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Tximiog  Lathes,  Garden  Tool^, 
&C-,  "Wliolesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  EstabUshed  a 
Hundred  Tears.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates ; — 

£    s.   d. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

2ti    „      Hand  Saw  '...076     „ 

14    „     Braas-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bell's  Galvanic  Machines  for 
IBs.,  &c. 

Same  make.  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of  each 
of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

CaiTiage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40s.)  ou  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamxjs. 

N.B. — These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  yeai-s. 

Notice.— Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
iu  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  jiart  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Oince  Order,       [23 


Vemeschini's  Paraffin  Lamp. 


T 

_|_  This  perfected  Lamp  for  burning  Mineral  Gib, 
wirliout  the  possibility  of  explosion,  and  entire  absence  of 
smell,  is  sold  wholesale  by  the  agent,  H.  Mayer,  4,  Liverpool 
Street,  City. 

***  This  Lamp  is  fully  described  in  No.  1  of  the  "  Wokeinq 
Man."  [24 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


T  TP^i&^t    Shoemaking.       An 

LJ  ADDRESS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  THE  ETTLS  OP  THE  "SEAT."  AND 
THE  ADViUCTAGES  OF  THE  "UPRIGHT  BENCH;" 
with  a  few  Practical  nint.=;  to  Persons  interested  in  the 
Promotion  of  Indu-^trial  Schools  and  Reformatories.  By 
J.  Sparees  Haix.    Sent  for  three  stamps  to  any  address. 

Loudon :  J.  Spaekes  Hall,  30S,  Regent  Street.         [3 


'our  Fires  for  One  Pennv. 


X  The  PATENT  FIPEWOOD  can  be  obtaiued  frqm 

ajv>'  oilm.in  or  grocer  m  or  nejr  London,  at  ::?t.  ptr  100; 
Moked  f or  the  couutr<-,  oOO  f «  Ws.  Lights  instantly.  No 
paper  required.— "VTorks,  13,  "NVliarf  Boa  J.  City  Koad.       [30 


P 


aris  Exhibition,  1867.- 


i  All  deaiAuds  for  SPACE  from  intending  Eshibitors 
must  bs  sent,  marked  "  Paris  Exhibition,"  to  the  Secretary, 
Science  and:  Ars  Department,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
3i»ondou,  W.,  on  or  bjiora  2Sth  February,  when  the  lists  will 
bemaii*ip-.       -       -      -    -         -       - 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

4,  FOLEY   STEEET, 


w 

V  V        Ch.x^er  and    Emtoss 
POETLAND  PLACE,  "W. 
HoHoarabU  Mmtlon,  Great  Exhihition^  1851;  Bonouraile  Men 
Hon,  1853,  New  Tori:. 


T 


he    London    and    General 

_  PERMANENT  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT  SOCIETY.  Enrolled  pursuant  to  6  and  7 
Wm.  TV.,  cap.  32.  Shares  £40.  Monthly  Subscription,  5s. 
Entrance  Fee,  Is.  per  Shm-e.  Temporary  Offices,  12,  Buck- 
iugham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Chairman  of  Director^, 
THOM^VS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  M.P.,  9,  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields. 
Surveyor,  C.  Stuart  BAitKEE,  Esq.,  12,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strnnd,  W.C.  Manning  Director,  W.  R.  Selwat,  Esq., 
19,  Manor  Road,  Walworth,  S. 

Shares  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  No  back  pa>'ment\ 
Sums  vt  not  less  than  One  Pound  received  on  Depoaitr. 
Interest  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  guaranteed.  Person3 
wishiug  to  buy  houses  can  have  iaonf?y  advanced  imme- 
diately, to  be  repaid  by  easy  monthly  sunnj.  [25 


Perpetual     Investment     and 
BUILDING  SOCIETY, 
37,   NEW   BELDGE   STREET,   LONDON,    E.C. 
M  O  K  K  Y, 

In  l.irge  or  small  sums,  ready  to  be  advanced  upon  L'ecurity 
of  Freehold,  Copyhold,  and  Leasehold  Property,  rep!!.yablo 
either  in  one  sum  or  by  periodical  instalments.  The  amount 
advanced  since  May,  1861,  exceeds 

HALF    A    MILLION     STERLING. 
Prospectus  and  Forms  of  Application  may  be  had  on  appli- 
cation, or  ^vill  be  sent  by  post.    Apply  to 

JOHN  ED"WAED  TEESIDDEE,  Secretary.    [26 


£^f)  flAA  ready  to  be  advanced 

■jWWV^VVV  by  the  TEJIPERi\J»-CE  PERMA- 
NENT LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HESHY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Ofiices,  3-1,  Moox-^dte  Street,  London,  EC. 

Note. — More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  havn 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [29 


H 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 

_    For  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  ivith  Immediiite 

Possession,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiEKBECK  BtTiLDiNCJ  SOCIETY,  Loudon  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. — HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5a.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Pmi>oses.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkeeck  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  'J^i, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST TOUR  MONET  WITH  SAFETT,  at  £5  per  Cent. 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birebeck  DEPOsrf 
BAi.'K.  All  sums  under  ioO  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinar3' Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  ou  Satrxrday.s 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
tm  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  coutainiug  full  particulai-s,  may  Lg 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  EAVENSCROFT,  Manager.      [^7 


The  Planet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  EstabUshed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  184S.  Aunual  Income  exceeds 
£-200,000.  Offices,  ^9,  CITY  ROAD,  FINSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past^ear  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,5a?. 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  futm-c 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £100,981.  The  Dii-ectors  confidently  rc- 
aflirm  that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  iu  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions :  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest : 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amoun  t — upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
^may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  liad  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— 39,  City  Eoad.  Loudon,  E.C.  [23 

Working  Mens  College. — 
BUILDING  FUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
in  order  to  allow  the  Proposed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spring.  The  College  i^  self-supporting ;  but  increase  of 
numbers  has  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £-3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £780,  including  £26  5p. 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £278  from  the  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  current  numbers  of 
Cni-nhill  and  Mormiiliu's  Magaziju:  Subscriptions  received 
at  the  College,  4.5,  Great  Omiond  Street;  the  London  and 
Cmmt.v  Bank,  Oxford  Street ;  and  by  the  Ti-ea-surer,  B.  B. 
Litchfield,  E.^q.,  i,  Hare  Coiu^.,  Temple. 


Dwellings  of  the  Working 
CL.ASSES.— The  SOCIETY  for  IMPEOVING  the 
CONDITION  ot  the  LABOUKING  CL.iiiSES  has  pub- 
lithctl  the  followinj;  Works,  which  may  be  obtained  at  the 
Office,  n,  Exeter  Hall,  Stroud;— "The  Dwelhngs  of  th.i: 
Labouring  Classes:  their  Arrangeinent  and  Constructio-J. 
with  De£":riptionE,  Flans,  ic,  o£  e-'dsting  Model  Houses  aad 
Designs  for  DAvelling:-,  adapted  to  To-rois  as  ttcU  as  Agri- 
cultursl  Districts."  "Model  (Jottages  of  the  Ute  Piiucr? 
Consort,  and  of  the"\Vindscr  Boyal  Society."  ByHEKK.- 
EOBEKI^,  Esa.,  P.S.A.  Filth  Thousajid,  Enlarged  Editioc, 
price  4s.,  cloth.  "  Home  Eeform  :  or,  WTiat  the  Labouring 
Classes  may  do  to  Improve  their  DweUiags :  an  Address  to 
"Working  People."  Third  Thousand.  Price  3d.  "  Physical 
Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes,  resulting  from  the 
State  '^t  their  Dwellings  and  the  Beneficial  Effects  of  Sam- 
tar/  Improvements  adopted  in  England."  By  Hesry 
EoEEKTS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Price  2d.  "Working  Drawings  on  a 
large  scale,  with  specifications,  &c.,  for  Agricultural  La- 
bourers' Cottages,  and  for  Dwellings  adapted  to  Towns  or 
Villages.    Each  Design  complete  in  one  sheet.    Price  2s. 
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THE   WORKING    MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[March  10,  1866. 
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HE        WANZER. 

Probpectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  K.C^ 
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HE        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  K.C. 
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HE        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free, 
t,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C.        


HE        W    A    N    Z 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
i,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


E     R. 
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i     E        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE.  LONDON,  E.C. 
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HE        WANZER 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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W    A    N    Z    E    R. 


H     E 

ProBpectuses  post  free. 
4.  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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E        WAN 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
i,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E 


Z     E    R. 
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IE        W    A    N    Z 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


E     R. 


T 


HE        W    A    N    Z 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


E     R. 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany's Regular  Somi-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 
Sliips  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
MELBOURNE    LINE, 
Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

lolar 2,400  A  1    March  7. 

Star  2,300  A  1    March  21. 

Detroit 2,500  A  1    April  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  Us.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c 

LadyOctavia 2,400  A  1    Febmary25. 

Sir  William  Wallace  2,000  A 1 10  years    March  11. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2,500  A  1    February  28. 

FREE  GRANTS  OP  FORTY  ACRES  OP  LAND  are 
given  by  this  Ship  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage 
money. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Kaikoura 2,500  A  1    Februaryja 

Ruahine  2,500  A  1    March  31. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are :— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  despatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  tc,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements^  suoh 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

.    HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    (31 


City    of    London    Working 
CLASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 
GUILDHALL. 

OPEN  FROM  10  A.M.  TILL  10  p.m. 

MUSIC  ALL  DAY. 

CLASSICAL   MUSIC   ON    FRIDAYS;    Admis- 

sion,  Morning,  2s.  6d. ;  Evening,  Is. 

Admission,  Ordinary  Days,  Is. ;  Evening,  6d. 

TRANSFERABLE  SEASON  TICKETS,  £1  Is. 

Surplus  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  estabUshment  of 
a  Free  Public  Library. 

William  Bauset,  Hon.  Sec.           [Sii 
Offices,  Guildhall. 

he  Victoria  Benefit  Society. 

Eiirolled  Pursuant  to  Act  of  ParUamcnt  (18  and  19  Vict., 

cap.  63.) 

Chief  Office,  40,  Fleet  Street,  Loudon,  B.C.,  with  Branches 

throughout  the  Country. 


T 


Vice-Pair. 


Rev.  Jabez  BnRKS,  D.D. 
Rev.  Fred  BRICK  Trestrail. 
Harper  Twelvetrees,  Eoq. 
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HE        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C 


T 


HE        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


T 


HE        W    A 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C 


N    Z    E    R. 


FIRST  DIVIDEND  AND  BONUS  TO  SHAREHOLDERS 
JUST  DECLARED. 

A  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  Bonus  „  4        „  „ 

Additional  Bonus  dividable  among  Shareholding  Consu- 
mers, 28. 6d.  per  ton  on  the  Coal  purchased  of  the  Company. 

The  Joint  Stock  Coal  Com- 
PANY,  LIMITED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862,  by  which  the 
Liability  of  each  Shareholder  ia  limited  to  the  amount  of 
his  Shares.  „    .        , 

CAPITAL,  £50,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Five  Shillings  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  application.  Five 
Shillings  on  allotment,  and  the  remainder,  if  required,  in 
Calls  of  not  more  than  Five  Shillings  per  Share,  at  inter- 
vals of  not  less  than  thiee  months. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman:  John  White  Oram,  Esq. 
JoBCAcrDWi:LL,Esq.,F.E.S.L.  I  Rev.  Alfred  Henet  New, 


Francis     Boniems, 


T 


HE        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4.  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON.  E.C. 
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HE        W    A    N    Z 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  EC. 

E     R. 
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HE        W    A    N    Z 

Prospectuses  posffree. 
4.  CHEAPSIDE.  LONDON,  EC. 

E     R. 

1 

HE             W      A      N      Z 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 

E     R. 

[  Alfred  Couchman,  Esq. 

RoDEBT  Daw.  Esq. 

William  A.  Ltttle,  Esq, 
i  DUBLIN  BOARD. 

Chairman;  M.  Ryan,  Esq.,  M.D.,  P.R.C.S. 


Samuel  Wkkjht,  Esq. 
Frederick  Augustus  New, 
Esq. 


Robert  Henry  BEAUcBAMr, 

Esq.,  M,R.I.A. 
Edward  Russell,  Esq. 
Stewart  F.  Delamey,  Esq. 
J.  A.  MowATT,  Esq. 
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IE        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4.  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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HE        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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E        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON.  E.C. 
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E        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 
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E        WAN 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C 


Z     E     R. 
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HE        WANZER, 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.C. 


T 


E        W 

Proapectiisei 


A    N 

post  free. 


Z    E    R, 


Professor  Houston. 
EonEKT  HoEY,  Esq. 
Thomas  H.\ughton  White. 
James  Ch.^les,  Esq. 
Mark  Ballard,  Esq. 

BANKERS. 
The  London  and  County  Bank,  Lombard  Street,  aud  Mclro- 

politau  and  Provincial  Branches. 
The  General  Exchange  Bank,  Limited,  6,  DOher  Street, 
Dubhn. 

Managing  Director;  Frederick  Augustus  New. 

Chief  Offices  r    49,    Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Dublin  Offices ;  9  aud  10,  City  Quay. 

Liverpool  Offices :    44,  Castle   Street. 

This  Company,  which  is  now  in  full  operation,  is  formed 
for  supplying  the  public  with  the  best  coal  direct  from  the 
collieries.  , ,,  ,'     .         '      ,    ' 

Several  depots  in  London,  Dubhn,  and  Liverpool  nave 
already  been  established,  and,  from  the  extensive  trade 
already  done,  the  Directors  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
declare  large  Dividends  to  the  Shareholders. 

The  Directors  have  resolved  to  issue  five  thousand  more 
Shares  (thirty  thousand  having  been  already  allotted), 
application  for  which  may  be  made  to  the  Bankers  and  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  accompanied  with  a  deposit  of 
ba.  per  Share. 


EicHD.  D.  Alexander,  Esq, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Atkinson. 
Rev.  Thomas  Avelino. 
J.  Broomhall,  Esq.  1 

Trustees. 
James  Abbiss,  Esq.  1  John 

Charles  Henry  Elt,  Esq.    |     Esq. 

Auditors. 
Hy  J  Phillips,  Esq.,F.S.S.  I  Cornelius  Walford,  Esq., 
A.  Shrimpton,  Esq.  1     F.S.S.,  F.S.A. 

Arbilraiorf. 

G  M.  Murphy,  Esq.  I  Joseph  A.  Horner,  Esq. 

Edmund  Fry,  Esq.  1  Henry  Thomson,  Esq. 

Physician. 

James  Edmunds,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LR.C.P. 

Standing  Counsel. 

Samuel    Pope,    Esq. 

Bankers. 

The  London  and  Webtminstek  Bank. 

Actuary. 
W.  S.  B.  WooLHOUSE,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

More  than  20,000  Proposals  for  Assurance  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  upwards  of  £10,000  paid  iu  clauns. 

This  Society  is  adapted  to  every  class,  saves  all  the  ex- 
penses Qf  Public  House  Heelings,  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
Rules  secures  all  the  advantages  of  a  Sick  Endowment  and 
Banal  Club:  DrvlDES  THE  WHOLE  OF  THE  Profits  amongst 
THE  Members  ;  and  is  em-olled  under  Act  of  ParUament,  and 
ccrtiHedbyJ.Tidd  Pratt,  Esq.       .       ^.  ,  „      . 

It  provides  a  Weekly  Income  durtiuj  Sickness,  a  Fen^wn  m 
Old  Age,  £10  to  ISOO  ai  Death,  and  Endowments  \\p  to  £200. 
Is.  7d.  per  month  at  23  years  of  age,  will  secure  15s.  a  Week 
in  Sickness,  with  Medical  attendance  and'  Medicine.  4d.  per 
mouth  at  age  IB  will  secure  £10  at  Death.  Is.  Id.  per  mouth 
will  secure  £10  at  a  period  of  13  years  hence.  Agents 
wanted  in  Districts  not  represented.  Rules,  Sd.  Tables 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Agents,  °^jjj,jjjjj,jp]j^  AUGUSTUS  NEW,  Secretary. 
Agents  Wanted  in  Districts  not  represented. 


P: 


icture    Frames    for    the 

_  CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  Ilhts- 
(ralcd  London  Nexes.  Handsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
3s. ;  by  the  dozen,  2s.  Cd.  Maple  and  gilt,  5s. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s.  Every  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  maple  and 
gilt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  2 
stamps,  at  George  Rees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre).  f~ 


A  MARVEL  OP  CHEAPNESS. 

The  Shilling  Drawing  Case, 
Complete;  containing  Six  Progressive  Studies, 
after  J.  O.  Harding,  a  Book  of  Whatman's  Superftne  Draw- 
ing Paper.Two  Academy  Drawing  Pencils,  and  India-nibber. 
Post  free  for  14  atamps'.-PACKER  and  GRIFFIN,  35. 
Poland  Street,  Oiford  Street,  W.  Schools,  the  Trade,  and 
Shippers  supplied  on  advantageous  terms. [31 

for 


N^ 


CHIEF  OFFICE.  4,  CHEAPSIDE; 

CHARING  CROSS  BRANCH,  437,  STRAND;  AND 

POCOCK   AND  SON.  103,  WESTBOUENE   GROVE. 


ational    Institution 

_  DISEASES  OP  THE    SKIN,   10,  Mitre  Street, 

Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
appUcants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec.    [35 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

The   Right    and   Wrong    of 
BENEFIT  SOCIETIES,  by  Frederick  Augustus 
New.    Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Brougham. 

"Few  men  could  sit  down  to  the  task  of  writing  on 
benefit  societies  armed  with  more  knowledge  and  ability 
than  Mr.  New,  and  in  the  small  and  useful  work  before  us 
he  has  brought  into  a  condensed  form  more  information  on 
the  subject  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  between  two 
covers."— r/je  Social  Science  Review,  Oct.  lOW,  1863. 

"  He  wishes  entire  success  to  the  work."— ioril  Brougham. 

London-  William  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.    Manchester; 

Abel  Hey  wood,  Oldham  Street;   and  may  be  had  of  the 

Agents  of  the  "Victoria,"  or  ordered  of  any  Bookseller.  [32 

THE   "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

retail  address  is  109  and 

_^  ,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  ■•..... os.  6d      „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    „        [3 

Walker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 
street.  Corner  of  Seymour  Place,  Marylebone, 
Loudon.    Hats  in  all  shapes  from  3s.  6d.  to  18s.  each. 

The  Trade  Supplied.  [4 


O-il. 


Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 

Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [37 
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THE     WOEKSHOPS     OF    THE    WOELD. 


T/ie  Lighthouse  Lantern 
Manufacture. 

AMONG-  the  numerous  branches  of  our  engi- 
neering and  mechanical  industry,  none  are 
more  curious  or  more  interesting  than  that  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  those  immense  lan- 
terns which  crown  the  summits  of  the  lofty  beacons 


INTERIOR    OP    A    LIGHTHOUSE    LANTERN    MANUFACTORY. 

Whose  warning  light  bids  the  adventurous  mariner  tively  recent  period  that  the  methods  of  lighting  i 
bewai-e  of  the  dangers  which  lui-k  in  their  vicinity.  \  employed  in  these  sti-uctmres  were  conducted  upon 
The  use  of  lighted  beacons  for  the  purpose  of  anything  lite  scientific  principles.  The  lights 
gmdmg  or  warning  seamen  approaching  near  a  were  fed  with  oil,  and  in  some  cases  reflectors  of 
dangerous  coast,  is  of  great  antiquity,  the  most  I  glass  or  polished  metal  were  used,  but  no  attempt 
celebrated  lighthouse  of  ancient  times  being  that  I  was  made  to  concentrate  or  economise  the  rays  of 
erected  about  B.C.  283,  m  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  light  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  be  ren- 
PhUadelphus,  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  opposite  dered  visible  at  the  utmost  possible  distance  at 
to  Alexandria ;  but  it  was  not  until  a  compara-  |  which  a  light  could  be  perceived. 
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To  effect  these  resulta,  great  improTementa  had 
to  be  effected,  both  in  the  construction  of  the  lamp 
aad  in  th6  arrangement  of  the  glass  windows 
which  protected  the  lamp  from  the  wind  and  rain. 
The  light  was  required  to  bum  with  a  steady  and 
uniform  flame,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  became 
obvious  that  the  windows  might  b«  made  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  protective  covering ;  that 
they  might  be  so  constructed  as  to  assist  in  con- 
centrating and  intensifying  the  rays  of  light 
Mnitted  by  the  lamp  or  lamps.  This  led  to  the 
gradual  adoption  of  the  system  of  lighting  now 
used  in  this  and  other  countries. 

The  principal  mode  of  lighting,  as  practised  in 
•Hua  country,  consists  in  placing  a  powerful  Argand 
burner  in  the  focus  of  a  large  parabolic  reflector. 
This  latter  is  made  of  sUver  strengthened  with 
copper,  or  of  copper  strongly  plated  with  silver, 
and  is  about  three  or  four  inches  in  focal  length, 
and  about  twenty-one  iliches  in  diameter.  It  is 
of  great  importance  that  the  sizes  of  the  flame 
and  the  reflector  should  be  BcientificaUy  adjusted, 
otherwise  there  would  be  a  considerable  waste  of 
light.  In  France,  the  mode  of  lighting  generally 
employed  consists  in  placing  alarge  Argand  lamp, 
having  four  concentric  wicks,  and  giving  an 
extremely  powerful  light,  in  the  centre  of  the 
lantern,  a  series  of  glass  lenses,  of  peculiar  con- 
struction, being  scientifically  arranged  round  the 
lamp.  This  gives  a  redacted,  instead  of  a  reflected 
instrument  to  collect  the  light,  and  enables  a 
single  lamp  or  light  to  produce  an  effect  other- 
wise obtainable  only  by  the  use  of  several.  The 
lenses  employed  in  this  manner  are  each  about 
thirty  inches  in  diameter,  and  having  a  peculiarly 
arranged  fluted  surface,  difficult  to  describe  with- 
out the  assistance  of  diagrams. 

The  reflecting  lights  are  known  as  catoptric 
lights,  while  those  in  which  lenses  aie  employed 
are  called  dioptric  lights.  Each  system  has  its 
special  advantages,  but  the  dioptric  method  is 
considered  to  be  the  most  efficient. 

Considerable  ingenuity  is  required  in  devising 
the  various  peculiarities  by  means  of  which 
mariners  are  enabled  to  distinguish  the  various 
lighthouses  from  each  other.  In  some  a  steady  light 
is  exhibited,  which  may  be  coloured  by  the  use  of 
ccdoured  glass ;  in  others  the  light  is  intermittent, 
that  is,  it  is  made,  by  means  of  machinery,  to 
appear  at  certain  regulated  intervals ;  in  fact, 
the  varieties  of  lights  are  almost  endless. 

The  construction  of  the  framework  of  the 
lantern  is  scarcely  less  important  than  that  of 
the  light.  Unless  made  of  strong  and  sound  ma- 
terials, and  iinished  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  it 
would  not  long  withstand  the  fiuy  of  the  destruc- 
tive gales  which  so  frequently  sweep  along  the 
coast.  In  our  illustration  we  have  represented 
the  ordinary  method  of  constructing  the  lantern, 
the  metals  employed  being  chiefly  gun-metal  and 
iron.  All  the  parts  have  to  be  made  and  put 
together  in  the  workshop,  after  which  the  lantern 
is  taken  to  pieces  for  the  pm-pose  of  being  more 
easily  conveyed  to  its  destined  locality. 

The  workshop  represented  by  us  forms  a  por- 
tion of  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  WUkins  and 
Co.,  the  celebrated  lighthouse  engineers,  of  Long 
Acre,  London.  The  smaller  lantern  shown  in  the 
illustration  is  intended  to  be  placed  around  the 
mast  of  a  light-ship,  of  which  w6  have  many, 
such  as  the  well-known  floating  light  at  the  Nore, 
in  places  where  the  navigation  is  intricate,  on  ac- 
count of  sand-banks  and  shoals,  as  at  the  entrance 
of  large  tidal  rivers,  like  the  Thames  or  Mersey. 
The  pedestal  of  the  largo  lantern  depicted  by  us  is 
made  out  of  cast-iron,  the  framing  of  'gun-metal, 
and  the  roof  of  copper ;  the  whole  being  sur- 
mounted with  a  copper  ball  and  vane — shown  in 
the  engraving — for  purposes  of  ventilation. 


Employment  for  Women  nr  Gehmant. — An  asso- 
ciation has  been  formed  in  Berlin  to  promote  the  indus- 
trial employment  of  women,  especially  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  middle  classes  of  society.  Although  in 
Engjsnd  a  similar  tmdei-taking  has  been  affiUated  to  the 
National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
in  the  metropolis  of  Prussia  the  new  movement  is  still 
regai-ded  by  many  persons  as  likely  to  alienate  women 
from  their  "manifest  destiny."  A  hearty  meed  of 
praise  is  due  to  the  eminent  men  who  have  placed  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  Berlin  association.  A  still 
larger  share  must  be  bestowed  on  lier  Koyal  Highness 
the  Princess  Royal,  for  openly  professing  a  great  interest 
iit  the  object  of  the  society,  and  for  contributing  a  con- 
»ider.able  sum  of  money  to  its  funds.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Wiirteraberg,  by  an  order  of  the  Government  recently 
jssnod,  women  are  admitted  to  appointments  in  the 
ItOBtal  servica. 


Employers  and  Employed. 

Having  explained,  in  our  article  entitled  "  Master 
and  Servant,"*  the  chief  principles  of  the  law 
concerning  the  contract  or  engagement  entered 
into  between  employer  and  employed,  we  have 
now  to  consider 
n.— THE  DUTIES  AND  LIABILITIES  OP  BOTH 
PAETIES 
during  the  continuance  of  the  service. 

The  first  duty  which  civil  as  well  as  moral  law 
exacts  from  the  servant,  is  proper  and  faithful 
performance  of  the  service  entered  upon.  He 
must  show  himself  competent  to  perform  his  work, 
and  do  it,  not  in  a  careless  or  negligent  manner, 
but  with  due  dnigence  and  attention.  He  is  also 
bound  to  obey  the  master's  commands,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  the  employment,  and,  if  he  be  an 
in-dooi:  servant,  must  conform  to  the  roles  of  the 
establishment.  Any  breach  of  these  conditions 
will  justify  the  master  in  putting  an  abrupt  ter- 
mination to  the  engagement,  and,  if  the  case  be  a 
clear  one,  the  law  will  uphold  him  in  refusing  to 
pay  the  servant  the  stipulated  salary,  or  any  por- 
tion of  it. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  servant  who  has 
undertaken  one  description  of  service,  cannot 
legally  be  called  upon  to  perform  another.  To 
take,  as  an  illustration,  the  case  of  domestic  ser- 
vice, a  person  engaged  as  coachman  cannot  be 
required  to  act  as  footman ;  and  so  with  respect 
to  any  other  class  of  employment.  He  may,  of 
course,  undertake  other  duties  by  his  own  consent; 
but  if  he  should  do  so  simply  as  a  matter  of  tem- 
porary accommodation  to  the  master,  he  will  not 
be  bound  to  perform  them  during  the  remainder 
of  the  engagement. 

A  servant  must  exercise  due  care  over  his 
master's  goods.  He  is  liable  to  the  master,  not 
only  for  wOful  damage,  but  also  for  injury  to  his 
property  through  gross  negligence.  But  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  law  gives  the  master 
power  to  deduct  the  amount  of  damage  from  the 
servant's  wages.  His  only  legal  remedy  is  by 
actum,  which  may  be  brought  in  the  County 
Court.  Nevertheless,  practically  the  matter  re- 
mains much  the  same  as  if  it  were  left  in  the 
master's  hands  in  the  first  insta  ice ;  for  the 
master  may  laithhold  the  servant's  wages  if  he 
refuse  to  allow  the  deduction,  and  compel  him  to 
take  legal  steps  to  recover  them.  He  may  then 
bring  a  counter  action  for  compensation,  against 
the  claim  for  wages ;  and  if ,  as  is  probable,  each 
party  has  to  pay  a  part  of  the  costs,  both  will  be 
the  losers  by  resorting  to  legal  process.  Therefore, 
it  is  not  the  servant's  interest  to  refuse  to  allow 
the  deduction,  if  he  be  fairly  liable  to  it,  and  the 
amount  be  reasonably  estimated. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  servant,  if  he  involve 
the  master  in  adverse  proceedings  through  any 
careless  or  illegal  act  of  his  own,  he  is  bound  to 
recompense  or  indemnify  the  master  for  the 
expense  to  which  he  may  be  put  in  consequence. 
For  instance,  if,  by  negligently  leaving  a  grating 
open,  he  causes  injury  to  a  passer-by,  who  brings 
an  action  for  damages  against  the  master,  the 
servant  is  liable  to  repay  to  the  master  the  damages 
awarded. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  master  to  pay  his 
servant  fair  remuneration  for  the  service,  or  such 
remuneration  as  may  have  been  agreed  upon ;  and 
next,  to  afford  him  reasonable  protection  against 
injury.  With  respect  to  in-door  servants,  the 
master  must  supply  them  with  proper  shelter  and 
necessaries.  In  the  case  of  sickness,  he  is  bound 
to  continue  to  provide  them  with  lodging  and 
necessary  food,  but  not  with  medical  attendance. 

A  master  is  not  entitled  to  inflict  personal  chas- 
tisement on  his  servant  under  amy  circumstances. 
Although  the  law  allows  moderate  chastisement 
for  misbehaviour  in  the  case  of  an  apprentice 
under  age,  it  does  not  permit  the  infliction  of  such 
punishment  upon  a  servant.  If  anything  affords 
ground  of  displeasure,  the  master  has  his  remedy 
in  dismissal,  which  he  has  not  In  the  case  of  an 
apprentice ;  and  any  corporal  punishment  of  the 
sei'vant  is,  therefore,  an  assault,  for  which  the 
master  is  liable  to  action.     •« 

As  to  protection  against  injury,  the  master  is 
bound  to  take  every  reasonable  precaution  to 
secure  the  safety,  in  life  and  limb,  of  his  servant. 
He  must  not  expose  the  servant  to  dangers  of 
which  he  cannot  be  eipected  to  be  awai-e — for 
iastance,  by  allowing  him  to  work  at  macMneiy 
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which  the  servant  would  presume  to  be  safe,  but 
which  the  master  knows  is  unsafe.  If  the  sei-vant 
see,  or  be  made  acquainted  with,  a  danger,  and 
choose  to  continue  his  work  notwithstanding,  he 
does  so  at  his  own  risk.  But  he  may  lawfully 
refuse  to  do  any  dangerous  work  ;  and  if  the 
master  should  persist  in  requiring  it,  the  servant 
will  not  be  debarred  from  the  right  to  his  wages 
by  the  refusal,  so  long  as  he  may  hold  himself  in 
readiness  to  perform  his  proper  duties. 

The  Factory  Act  renders  it  incumbent  on  a 
master,  in  whose  factory  machinery  may  be  em- 
ployed, to  fence  such  portions  of  that  machinery 
aa  may  be  dangerous  to  those  at  work  at  it,  or  to 
passers-by.  Ariy  person  who  is  injured  through 
the  absence  of  proper  fencing  may  recover  damages 
for  the  injury  from  the  occupiers  of  the  factory ; 
but  the  master  is  not  bound  to  keep  machinery 
fenced  while  it  is  not  in  motion ;  and  he  is  not 
liable  for  damages  if  the  servant  contributes  to 
the  injury  by  his  own  negligence. 

If  the  master  takes  care  that  his  servants  are 
persons  of  proper  skill  and  ordinary  cai'efulness, 
he  is  not  liable  for  any  injury  that  one  may  re- 
ceive by  the  negligence  of  another  in  a  service 
which  they  are  performing  in  common.  The 
servant's  remedy  in  such  a  case  is  against  his 
feUow-servaat.  And  if  the  sei'vant  discovers  that 
he  is  exposed  to  danger  by  the  incompetence  or 
carelessness  of  another,  and,  nevertheless,  con- 
tinues to  go  on  with  the  work,  the  master  is  not 
answerable  for  the  consequences. 

Corresponding  to  the  duty  of  the  servant  to 
indemnify  the  master  for  the  results  of  his  own 
negligence,  is  that  oi  the  master  to  indemnify 
the  servant  for  the  consequences  of  any  act 
done  at  his  own  bidding,  and  not  in  itself  con- 
trary to  law.  But  if  the  servant  do  an  illegal 
act,  knowing  ■  its  true  character,  he  can  claim  no 
indemnity  from  the  master.  On  the  contrary, 
where  such  an  act  is  performed  by  the  master's  in- 
Etmctions,  both  parties  are  liable  to  punishment. 

A  master  is  liable  for  the  acts  of  his  servant, 
even  where  he  may  not  have  given  express  instruc- 
tions, but  where  such  acts  appear  to  have  been 
done  in  the  ordinary  coui-se  of  business  known 
to  and  sanctioned  by  the  master.  In  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  a  fraud  on  the  revenue  com- 
mitted under  such  cu-cumstances,  the  master  is 
answerable;  and  it  may  be,  although  this  does 
not  in  all  cases  follow,  that  the  servant  also  is 
amenable  to  the  law. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  servant  is  liable, 
under  the  criminal  law,  for  a  wrongful  act ;  but 
the  master  is  not  liable  for  the  wilful  act  of  his 
servant,  done  without  his  knowledge  or  consent, 
and  not  coming  within  the  proper  scope  of  the 
employment. 

If  a  servant,  in  couise  of  his  ordinary  occupa- 
tion, or  any  other  act  of  service,  inflicts  an  injury 
upon  any  person  by  negligence — as  in  the  case  of 
the  di'iver  of  a  vehicle,  who  may  run  over  a  person 
in  the  streets — the  master  is  liable  in  damages  to 
the  person  injured;  but  he  is  not  liable  when 
that  person,  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care, 
might  have  escaped  the  consequences  of  the  ser- 
vant's carelessness  or  misconduct. 

A  master  is  liable  to  third  persons  under  con- 
tracts or  engagements  made  by  his  servant,  if 
that  servant  is  acting  with  his  authority,  either 
express  or  implied.  Express  authority  is  where 
the  authorisation  is  given  in  so  many  words  ;  and 
authority  is  implied  where,  according  to  usual 
practice,  the  servant  is  understood  to  act  on 
behalf  of  the  master  as  his  agent.  A  foreman,  as 
we  mentioned  in  our  last  paper,  has  implied 
authority  to  take  on  other  workmen ;  a  shopman 
has  implied  authority  to  waiTaut  his  master's 
goods;  a  "traveller"  has  implied  authority  to 
collect  his  master's  debts.  The  master  may  re- 
lieve himself  from  his  liability  for  any  such  acts, 
by  notifying  by  public  advertiseinent,  or  to  those 
persons  with  whom  he  may  deal,  his  refusal  to 
recognise  the  sei'vant  as  any  longer  an  agent  in 
his  behalf.  It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  forbid 
the  servant  to  act,  without  giving  the  public  or 
the  customers  such  notification. 

With  regard  to  a  servant  who  may  pui-chase 
goods  for  the  master,  if  the  latter  has  always 
been  in  the  habit  of  paying  ready  money,  he  is 
not  liable  for  what  may  have  been  obtained  on 
credit  without  his  written  order.  But  if  the 
master  is  known  to  send  for  the  goods,  sometimes 
with  ready  payment,  and  sometimes  on  credit,  he 
is  answerable  for  what  his  servant  may  obtain  on 
credit,  within  a  reasonable  amount,  whether  it 
has  been  procured  for  his  own  use  or  not. 
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mere  a  servant  has  no  authority  to  act  for  the  |  fancies  aU  sorts  of  evil  happening  to  them.    Even 
master,  either  by  express  sanction  or  by  common    in  bed  her  dreams  are  of  them.     Jfext  day  she 
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usage,  the  mere  fact  that  he  is  a  servant  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  bind  the  master  in  any  way  for 
the  engagements  he  may  enter  into.  The  servant 
is  answerable  in  damages  at  the  suit  of  the  third 
parties  for  any  undertakiog  so  made  without  the 
master's  consent. 

In  onr  next  paper  we  shall  explain  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law  as  to  "Wages. 


A  Sad  Story. 

BY     A     LANCASHIEE     LAD. 

Among  the  many  methods  promulgated  for  the 
relief  of  the  operatives  of  Lancashire  durin<» 
the  ]jeriod  of  distress  was  that  which  was  known 
as  the  emigration  movement.  Thousands  of  men, 
who  had  never  before  thought  of  quitting  the 
land  in  which  they  had  been  bom,  were  induced 
to  accept  offers  which  promised  work  and  wages, 
if  they  would  but  cross  the  seas  to  more  thinly- 
peopled    countries.     The   emigration   fever  was 


tells  her  dream  to  her  old  husband : 

"  AwVe  seen  em  i'  their  Queensland  whoam, 

As  plain  as  e'er  aw  seed  em  here ; 
Th'  place  may  be  reet  enoof  for  some. 

Bo  Will  all  find  no  comfort  theer. 
Aw  seed  em  i'  their  wooden  hut : 

They  didno  seem  o'  eare  t'  be  free, 
For  Peg  an'  Will  to  bed  wnr  put, 

An'  Polly  sat  o'  th'  mother's  knee ; 

"  An'  th'  mother  keawrt  o'  th'  stoo  i'  th'  nook  ; 

Hoo'r  sadly  autthert,  too,  for  sure  ; 
WiU  wore  a  weary,  wasted  look. 

As  he  walfct  to  an'  fro  o'er  th'  floore. 
At  th'  yead  o'  th'  heawse,  aw'r  fain  to  see't, 

Eawr  picthers  hong  ;  an'  plain  t'  be  seen, 
Ther  Polly's  mother's  himg  o'  th'  reet. 

An  mine  o'  th'  left,  an'  thine  between. 

"  An'  while  aw  closely  watcht  eawr  lad. 
He  stopt  before  em  neaw  and  then, 
Lookt  o'er  em  one  by  one  so  sad. 
Then  soikt  an'  walkt  abeawt  agen." 


The   Temperance  Question   in 
its  Sanitary  Aspects. 

Feoji  the  Latin  samt/xs  comes  our  "sanitary," 
signifying  "  that  which  pertains  to  the  health  or 
soundness  of  the  body."  Health  is  so  great  a 
blessing,  that  we  ai-e  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  Greeks,  who  were  addicted  to  deifying  things 
visible  and  invisible,  should  have  worshipped  it 
as  a  divinity.  To  all  classes  and  to  all  men 
health  is  a  boon  exceedingly  precious,  though  not 
sufficiently  prized  by  many,  as  the  proverb  tells 
us,  tiU  it  is  lost.  But  to  working  men,  beyond 
the  enjoyment  it  yields  to  all,  it  has  an  especial 
value,  as  the  physical  condition  on  which  their 
labour,  and  the  pecuniary  reward  of  that  labour, 
depend.  A  mechanic  or  artisan  cannot  afford  to  do 
his  work  by  proxy.  "Weakened  health  means  to  the 
manual  toiler  weakened  capacity  of  support ;  and 
want  of  health,  when  long  continued,  is  but  another 
name  for  want  of  those  comforts,  and  even  neces- 
saries, which  help  to  make  sickness  more  endui-- 
able.  Provident  habits  will  enable  the  workman 
•,  but  they  will  never 


_^        These  rhymes  do  but  embody  the  fancies  of 

never  popular  with  those  who  cared  most  for  the  I  ^^"  •'^°^6pl>^  Eamsbottom.  But  that  his  fancies  to  provide  for  a  rainy  ^.^j,  „„.,  i.iie»  ivm  never 
welfare  of  the  poor.  It  was  seen  that  the  '  ^^^  ""^  e^ravagant  ones  we  have  evidence  to  enable  him  to  dispense  with  the  "health  and 
emigrant  who  was  most  likely  to  succeed  in  a  j  ^°^-  Papers  recently  received  from  Queensland  strength,  whose  industrial  application  brings  to 
new  country,  was  the  man  who  by  his  own  energy  *®^  ^  ^\'^^  which  wUl  touch  many  hearts  in  him  and  his  family  the  earnings  that  are  partly 
and  frugality  had  saved  the  means  to  carry  h5n  :  I'^^^^^li^e.  Three  or  four  years  ago  a  number  consumed  and  partly  stored. 
to  his  destination,  and  to  make  the  sufficient,  '  °^  working  men,  residing  in  and  about  Bolton,  If,  as  was  before  shown,  distilled  and  fermented 
though  rough  home,  with  which  he  purposed  start-  \  ^°'^^  themselves  into  a  company,  and,  having  j  liquors  contain  scarcely  the  smallest  alimentary 
ing  in  his  fresh  race  after  wealth  and  hanpiness;  '  "'•^^^  some  little  money,  sent  out  about  thii-ty  |  substance,  any  sanitary  quality  they  may  possess 
independent,  and  having  thoroughly  thought  out  ™®"  to,  found  a  cotton-growing  settlement  in  |  must  be  related  to  the  alcohol  which  gives  them 
■■    ■  '  '  ""  """    "  "  '^  Queensland.     It  was  intended  that  these  thirty  I  their  intoxicating  power. 


what  his  new  life  was  likely  to  be,  prepared  for  its 
discomforts  and  hardships,  he  looks  to  his  labour, 
backed  by  his  little  capital,  to  carry  biin  through. 
Unfortunately,  very  many  of  the  recent  Lanca- 
shire emigrants  were  not  of  this  character.  In 
all  things  they  were  dependent.  For  the  clothing 
they  wore — for  the  means  enabling  them  to  reach 
the  seaport  whence  the  vessel  was  to  sail — for 
tSieir  passage  over  the  sea,  they  were  dependent ; 
when  they  landed,  they  were  dependent,  and,  to 
a  large  extent,  at  the  mercy  of  those  who  had 
charge  of  them.  This  utter  dependence  was  sure 
to  have  considerable  influence  upon  their  character. 
Their  friends  at  home  watched  their  departure 
with  sad  forebodings,  and  they  themselves,  in  many 
instances,  could  but  see  that  they  were  jumping 
from  a  large  to  a  greater  eviL  There  was  not 
much  heart  in  their  emigration.  It  was  whilst 
this  depopulation  of  Lancashire  was  going  on 
that  a  local  poet,  using  that  dialect  which  Edwin 
Waugh  and  Benjamin  Brierley  had  made  so 
popular  with  the  poor,  essayed  to  put  into  rhyme 
the  feelings  of  a  sad  old  woman,  whose  son,  with 
his  wife  and  family,  had  gone  off  to  Queensland. 
BHrst,  there  was  the  fareweU.  The  garrulous 
grandmother  finds  it  especially  hard  to  part  with 
her  grandchildren.  "Wliatever  else  they  may  find 
in  their  new  home,  there  will  be  no  one  to  eare 
for  them  as   she   would.      Her    notions   of   the 


.  „  I      -'     Experiments,  however, 

should  prepare  the  way  for  others.     It  is    said  i  have  demonstrated  that  in  large  doses  alcohol  acts 


that  some  pods  of  Sea  Island  cotton,  picked  from 
trees  in  the  Brisbane  Botanic  Garden,  had  been 
handed  about  amongst  these  men,  and  that  their 
imaginations  ha^i  been  inflamed  with  the  thought 
of  what  might  be  done,  lumbers  of  men  who 
were  then  suffering  from  the  general  complaint 
■want  of  work — went  without  meals  which  they 


characteristically  as  a  poison;  and  every  test 
hitherto  applied  has  made  it  appear  that  some  of 
the  effects  of  poisonous  doses  attach  to  quantities 
very  commonly  consvmied  as  daily  potations  of 
alcoholic  liquor.  Small  doses  often  repeated, 
exert,  it  is  found,  though  more  slowly,  some  of 
the  worst  effects  of  large  doses;  and  where  any 


could  ill  spare  that  they  might  contribute  some-  :  effect  at  all  can  be  traced  on  the  composition  of  the 
thing  to  the  fund  which  should  convey  themselves  '  blood,  as  viewed  under  the  microscope,  it  is  in- 
or  their  friends  to  a  new  land  of  jiromise.     Land  ;  jurious  rather  than  beneficial.     Alcohol  is  never 


was  taken  up  on  the  Pimpama  Eiver,  and  after 
three  years'  hard  work,  hard  fare,  and  innumer- 
able privations  on  the  part  of  the  mea,  the  scheme 
has  failed  utterly,  the  manager  has  been  obliged  to 
sell  the  land  for  any  price  he  could  get,  to  meet  the 
liabilities  on  the  estate,  and  the  men  are  all  at 
loggerheads  with  him,  and  suing  him  for  wages 
for  the  time  they  have  been  at  work  on  the  com- 
pany's estate.  "When  ilr.  Lee,  the  manager, 
took  up  the  land  on  the  Pimpama,  he  found 
that  the  niles  of  the  company  at  home  were  not 


assimilated — that  is,  it  never  becomes  a  part  of 
the  body ;  and  a  course  of  most  interesting  experi- 
ments entered  upon  by  eminent  French  chemists, 
and  confirmed  by  English  experimenters,  tii^a 
made  it  clear  that  as  soon  as  alcohol  enters  the 
system  the  excretory  organs  are  set  in  motion  to 
expel  it.  This  fact  is  a  strong  presumption 
against  the  sanitary  influence  of  alcoholic  drinks; 
and  the  amount  of  extra  labour  thus  thrown  upon 
the  excretory  organs  cannot  be  without  some 
disadvantage  to  them  when  the  amount  of  such 


applicable  to  a  company  in  Queensland;  so  a  new    labour,  extending  through  many  years,  is  taken 


company  was  formed,  but  no  articles  of  association 
were  signed  by  the  men,  although  they  were 
shareholders  of  the  home  company,  who  had  been 
drafted  off,  or  who  elected  to  come  to  Queensland. 
As  they  came  out,  ilr.  Lee  received  them,  and 


far-off  land,  its  flowers,  its  birds,  and  its  sky,  are  '  *°°^  ^'^"^  down  to  Pimpama,  where  they  seem  to 
"         ,..—..        -  - '  have  all  worked  and  fared  very  much  alike.     The 

land  orders  they  brought  over  were  handed  to  the 
manager,  and  he  disposed  of  them  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  stores  and  other  necessaries."  An 
i£18  land  order  would  realise  dE14  lOs.  among  the 
Brisbane  speoulatoi's ;  so  each  man  who  had  a 
land  order  was  credited  with  a  half  paid-up  share 
of  .£25  in  the  Queensland  Company.  "When  land 
orders  to  emigrants  ceased  to  be  transferable,  the 
men  were  told  that  they  would  have  to  work  out 
a  share.  But  things  grew  worse  and  worse  at 
Pimpama,  and  some  of  the  men  began  to  leave ; 
so,  to  prevent  this,  and  make  another  effort  to 
render  the  undertaking  a  success,  it  was  decided 
that  each  man  should  sign  a  formal  agreement 


odd,  no  doubt.  She  has  heard  something  of  how 
Christmas  and  Midsummer  come  together,  and  is 
puzzled.  Looking  at  her  little  toddling  pets,  she 
says : — 

"Ther'U  nob'dy  get  yo  daisies  then, 

Sor  bonny  bine  bells  poo,  aw'm  sure ; 
Nor  make  yo  posy  wreaths  agen. 

Nor  twine  wild  roses  int'  yoar  vnre. 
Therll  nob'dy  tek  yo  into  th'  clooff. 

An'  let  yo  romp  an'  marlock  theer ; 
An'  when  yon  fairly  play'd  enoof, 

Ull  teighl  an'  hug  yo  back,  eh  dear ! 

"  Toll  ne'er  find  swallows  nppo  th'  wing, 

Nor  see  th'  three  lucky  pynarts  fly ; 
Not  hearken  th'  bonny  layrock  sing, — 

A  dark  spot  ditherin  i'  th'  blue  sky. 
Eawr  prattr  stars  yo'll  nerer  see. 

Aw  anmo  sure  vol!  see  th'  same  moon ; 
Things  mun  be  wrong,  it  seems  to  me, 

Wheer  th'  wiutner  days  throng  into  Jane." 

The  emigrants  go  ;  month  after  month  passes, 
and  the  old  folks  at  home  long  for  some  news  of 
the  absent.     At  length  a  letter  comes.     It  is  as  '  eeeds   from   the 

cheerful  as  can  be  expected,  but  does  not  satisfy.  :  worked  no  better  than"  the  old,  and  at  length  Mr. 
TWe  still  passes  on,  and  one  stormy  night,  when  ■  Lee  (the  shareholders  say  without  the  knowledg 

the  lightning  flashes  and  the  thunder  roars,  and  ...  -° 

the  rain  comes  down  in  torrents,  the  poor  old 
woman  quakes  with  terror.  She  looks  out  at  the 
door,  sees  how  the  rain  rushes  down,  stai-ts  back  at 
the  vivid  flash  which  reveals  aU  the  desolateness 
outside,  and  then  turns  in  to  ruminate.  Involun- 
tarily her  thoughts  fly  off  to  those  away,  and  she 


into  account. 

Drunkenness  is  admittedly  an  anti-sanitary 
condition ;  but  drunkenness  is  a  very  indefinite 
state,  and  is  generally  identified  with  marked  in- 
toxication ;  yet  the  truth  is  that  very  much  of 
convivial  drinking  is  responsible  for  consequences 
injurious  to  health  that  are  popularly  restricted 
to  glaring  inebriation.  Every  medical  practitioner 
knows  that  multitudes  who  are  not  drunkards,  in 
the  popular  sense,  use  strong  drink  so  as  to  injure 
themselves  and  abridge  their  lives .  The  great 
risk  to  health  that  attends  drinking  as  a  social 
practice  and  as  a  sign  of  good  fellowship,  is  not 
to  be  lightly  regarded. 

"When  the  Temperance  advocate  urges  that 
entire  abstinence  from  all  alcoholic  beverages 
would  cause  a  sanitary  no  less  than  a  sober  refor- 
mation, he  is  entitled  to  be  heard  with  respect. 
So  many  lives  are  destroyed  and  so  many  consti- 
tutions broken  up  through  drinking,  that  the 
philanthropist   cannot  be   prejudiced   against 


with  the  manager  under  the  Queensland  Masters  |  system  that  would,  at  all  events,  save  thousands 


and  Servants  Act,  by  which  they  undertook  to 
serve  him  for  six  months  at  stated  wages  and 
rations;  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the 
statement  of  the  manager,  it  was  agreed  that 
these  documents  should  not  bear  a  literal  inter- 
pretation, but  that  each  workman  or  shareholder 
on  the  estate  should  take  a  fair  share  of  the  pro- 
:st*te.     The  new  arrangement 


or  consent  of  them,  or  his  fellow-directors)  sold 
the  estate,  and  two  of  the  men  sued  hJTn  iu  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  on  the  argument  for 
wages  to  wiiich  we  have  before  alluded.  The  jury, 
vrith  characteristic  impartiality,  gave  a  verdict  for 
the  plaintiff  in  one  case,  and  tep  the  defendant 
in  the  other. 


from  premature  decay  and  death  every  year. 
What  excessive  drinking  can  bring  men  to — ^many 
of  them  workmen  of  no  mean  abilities — the 
infirmaries,  and  hospitals,  and  cemeteries  of  the 
country  too  fearfully  attest.  That  total  abstinence, 
if  universally  practised,  could  entail  an  equal  loss 
of  life,  is  utterly  incredible.  But,  as  compared 
with  a  moderate  use  of  intoxicating  drinks,  is 
total  abstinence  a  sanitary  regulation .° 

Besides  the  scientific  argument  already  noted, 
other  facts  may  be  adduced. 

1.  The  experiences  of  prison-life  are  of  un- 
questionable importance.  In  prisons,  where  men 
of  all  characters — ^some  model-ate  drtnkas, 
others  very  immoderate^^-are  brought  together, 
sudden  abstinence  becomes  the  rule  binding 
upon  aU.     The  results  are,  with  the  rarest  ercep- 
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tions,  in  favour  of  the  prisoners'  health ;  ajid  one 
governor  of  a  prison  for  twenty  years  has  stated 
that  out  of  20,000  persons  confined,  he  never 
knew  a  single  instance  of  suffering  from  this 
cause. 

As  voluntajy  abstinence  cannot  be  more  pre- 
judicial than  compulsory  abstinence,  this  test 
cannot  be  accused  of  unfEiimess,  and  it  is  not 
open  to  the  charge  of  partiality  in  numerical 
limitation. 

2.  It  is  demonstrable  that  in  extreme  tempera- 
tures of  heat  or  cold,  abstinence  is  preferable  to 
any  use  of  alcoholic  drinks.  In  Arctic  regions 
alcohol  cannot  be  used  with  impunity ;  and  in  hot 
climates  its  worst  effects  are  rapidly  displayed. 
An  official  statistical  return  in  relation  to  British 
soldiers  in  India,^  showed  that  the  mortality 
among  drunkards  was  twice  that  of  moderate 
drinkers,  and  among  moderate  drinkers  twice  that 
of  total  abstainers.  Failing  in  extreme  tempera- 
tures, can  it  be  supposed  that  in  more  temperate 
climates  alcoholic  liquors  are  capable  of  impart- 
ing energy  to  the  frame  ? 

3.  Long  before  the  Temperance  movement 
commenced,  it  had  been  proved  that  the  hardest 
labour  could  be  better  sustained  without  intoxi- 
cating liquors  than  with  them.  Even  among 
non-abstainers,  many  who  are  engaged  in  the 
most  exhausting  callings — such  as  working  before 
blazing  furnaces,  and  ia  deep  mines — never  drink 
strong  liquor  till  after  their  daily  toil.  It  may 
he  stated  as  incontrovertible,  that  the  most  labo- 
rious manual  labour  in  Great  Britain  is  now  per- 
formed by  abstainers  with  less  fatigue  than  by 
others.  The  sanitary  indications  of  this  fact  are 
too  plain  to  be  mistalsen. 

4.  The  statistics  of  sick  and  benefit  clubs — 
whether  the  comparison  is  made  between  ab- 
stainers and  others  in  the  same  clubs,  or  between 
clubs  of  abstainers  and  other  clubs — generally,  if 
not  uniformly,  sustain  the  Temperance  position. 
Insurance  offices  admit  as  much  fey  their  anxiety 
to  secui-e  teetotalers  as  members,  some  of  them 
grouping  such  insui*ers  in  a  separate  section.  But 
the  most  important  evidence  yet  furnished  of  a 
statistical  nature  is  derived  from  the  experience 
■of  the  General  Temperance  Provident  Institution. 
During  its  first  ten  yeai-s  (1840 — 50)  this  office 
insured  abstainers  only,  and  the  rate  of  mortality 
was  considerably  below  the  average  of  other  offices. 
Subsequently,  non-abstainers  were  insiured  in  a 
separate  section,  and  this  arrangement  has  allowed 
of  a  close  comparison,  extending  over  fifteen  years, 
of  both  classes,  every  care  being  taken,  in  the  case 
of  non-abstainers,  to  accept  only  those  who  were  of 
strictly  sober  habits.  Two  bonuses  have  been  de- 
clared during  the  terms  of  comparison,  and  we 
learn  that  the  abstainers  obtained  bonuses  rang- 
ing from  35  to  75  per  cent.,  and  from  35  to  86 
per  cent.,  while  the  bonuses  realised  by  the  non- 
abstaining  section  ranged  from  23  to  50  per  cent., 
and  from  24  to  59  per  cent.  The  actuary  who  cer- 
tified to  these  differences  was  himself  a  non- 
abstainer,  the  late  Mr.  Peter  Hardy. 

All  these  considerations,  separate  and  collective, 
are  entitled  to  great  weight ;  but  they  do  not  stand 
alone.  It  would  be  incorrect  to  represent  the  sani- 
tary case  of  the  Temperance  reformer  as  confined 
to  the  bare  issue,  whether  any  use  of  intoxicating 
liquor  is  better  for  the  body  than  none.  The 
friends  of  Temperance  associations  are,  as  a  rule, 
fuUy  alive  to  the  importance  of  all  the  sanitary 
appliances  and  aids  involved  in  good  lodging,  good 
food,  and  good  clothing.  They  acknowledge  that 
incalculable  sanitary  benefits  would  flow  from  suc- 
cessful ellorts  to  multiply  the  improved  arrange- 
ments just  described ;  but  they  also  insist  upon 
it,  and  with  great  force,  that  were  their  recom- 
mendation adopted,  all  these  means  of  promoting 
sanitary  reform  would  be  powerfully  reinforced. 
They  urge  that,  if  the  working  classes  would  cease 
to  drink,  this  single  act  of  abstention  would  speed 
the  cause  of  sanitary  improvement  as  nothing  else 
can  do. 


^fEW  Gold  Mines. — A  number  of  Califoruian  miner.i 
have  emigrated  to  Choco  and  Barbacoas,  about  500 
miles  south  of  Panama,  to  work  the  gold  mines  there. — 
California  Paper. 

New  Pakk  fob  Socthwark. — At  the  last  monthly 
meeting  of  the  Rotherhithe  Vestry,  it  was  stated  that 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  had  now  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  the  land  required  for  the 
ibrmation  of  the  new  Southwark  park,  and  the  work  of 
clearing  some  of  the  market  gardens  had  been  com- 
menced. Some  tenements  required  would  be  given  up 
to  the  board  after  Lady-day,  and  the  work  would  then 
be  rapidly  proceeded  with. 


The  Scotch  Herring  Fisheries. 


It  may  be  well  to  mention  that  the  Scotch  people 
paid  very  little  attention  to  the  herring  fishing 
about  the  commencement  of  the  present  century; 
but  it  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  for  several  cen- 
turies by  the  Dutch,  who  employed  at  one  time 
no  less  than  1,800  or  1,900  boats,  each  on  an  ave- 
rage of  about  50  tons,  and  maimed  by  25  men. 
The  employment  of  from  40,000  to  60,000  in  this 
manner,  and  the  families  depending  upon  them, 
was  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  The 
Scotch  people  became  alive  to  the  importance  of 
the  fishery  about  1820;  and  being  stimulated  by 
their  successful  efforts,  have  carried  it  on  since 
that  period  with  the  greatest  perseverance  into 
its  present  developed  form.  A  Board  of  Fisheries 
has  been  instituted,  and  is  in  operation,  for  their 
proper  management  and  prosecution. 

The  herring  fishing  is  of  national  importance, 
especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
number  of  people  who  gain  their  livelihood  in 
its  prosecution.  The  dangers  to  which  fisher- 
men are  exposed  are  very  hazardous  indeed.  The 
greatest  number  of  boats  are  without  any  decks ; 
and  when  a  storm  arises  they  have,  on  account  of 
their  great  number,  great  difficulty  in  running 
clear  of  one  another.  During  the  year  ending 
31st  December,  1864,  there  were  no  less  than 
13,331  boats,  decked  and  imdecked,  employed  in 
the  captxire  of  hei-ring,  cod,  and  ling,  in  Scotland 
and  the  Isle  of  Man,  manned  by  about  43,484 
fishermen  and  boys;  the  tonnage  of  the  whole 
baing  98,522  tons. 

Each  boat  in  the  herring  fisheiy  is  manned  by 
four  or  five,  and  occasionally  six  men.  On  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Scotland  one  man  is  generally 
the  owner  of  the  boat,  sometimes  two;  but  on 
the  western  coast  there  are  usually  three  or  four, 
who  run  shares :  but  the  owners  employ  "  hired 
men,"  as  they  are  teimed,  to  form  their  respective 
crews.  The  value  of  a  good  boat,  when  new,  is 
about  JEIOO,  and  the  nets  and  other  materials 
required  wiU  amount  to  neai-ly  another  .£100;  so 
that  it  will  be  observed  that  the  fisherman  requires 
a  considerable  capital  ere  he  can  equip  himself 
properly,  and  free  of  debt,  for  the  sea.  Besides, 
his  resources,  being  always  exposed  to  the  mercy 
of  the  elements,  are  very  precarious.  Fishermen 
might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  afforded 
by  insurance  companies,  which  have  been,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  hitherto  entirely  neglected  by 
them. 

"We  can  scarcely  behold  a  more  beautiful 
sight  in  an  autumn  evening  than  the  Moray 
Frith  studded  with  boats,  sailing  away  to  shot 
their  nets  for  the  finny  tribes  of  the  deep ;  and 
our  admiration  is  transformed  into  astonishment 
when  we  are  informed  of  the  real  value  of  pro- 
perty that  is  committed  to  the  deep,  besides  the 
great  number  of  precious  lives  that  are  entrusted 
to  its  bosom.  A  few  statistics  will,  we  presume, 
be  exceedingly  interesting.  The  area  of  the  Wick 
fishing  ground  is  about  150  squai'e  mUes.  All 
the  nets  which  belong  to  a  boat  are  called  its 
"  drift,"  and  the  drift  is  usually  about  a  mile  in 
length.  Allowing,  then,  a  mile,  or  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  a  mUe,  for  a  drift  of  each  one  of  the 
1,030  boats  that  hails  from  the  port  of  Wick, 
taking  the  lowest  calculation,  and  the  whole 
length  wUl  at  least  be  about  800  or  900  mUes. 
We  can  hardly  imagine  the  havoc  which  such  an 
amount  of  netting  would  perform  amongst  great 
shoals  of  fish  in  the  above-mentioned  area.  The 
value  of  only  the  boats,  nets,  and  lines,  engaged 
in  the  herring,  cod,  and  ling  fisheries  in  Scotland, 
including  the  Isle  of  Man,  amounts  to  about 
.£875,000. 

The  herring  fishing  on  the  western  coast  ex- 
tends over  five  or  six  weeks  in  the  months  of  May 
and  June;  on  the  eastern,  for  seven  or  eight 
weeks,  in  July,  August,  and  the  first  few  days 
of  September.  These  are  the  particular  periods 
in  which  the  fish  appear  in  great  bodies  off  the 
coasts,  but  they  can  be  procured  all  the  year 
round  in  greatly  reduced  numbers. 

The  fishermen  enter  into  engagements  with 
curers  to  deliver  their  "catch"  at  so  much  per 
cran.  Sometimes  they  do  not  make  such  agree- 
ments, but  sell  their  fish  at  the  prices  that  may 
be  current  at  the  time  of  delivery.  But  the 
general  rule  at  the  great  fishing  ports,  such  as 
Wick,  is  to  deliver  them  to  curers  at  so  much  per 
cran.  About  700  herrings  are  required  on  an 
average  to  fill  a  cran  measure.     Some  boats  may 


capture  200  or  300  crans  during  a  fishing  season, 
which  consists  of  seven  weeks ;  but  it  is  at  best 
nothing  but  a  game  of  chance,  and  other  boata 
may  be'  even  limited  to  20  or  30.  The  prices 
vary  from  year  to  year,  but  on  an  average  for  the 
last  few  years  it  may  be  estimated  at  about  20s. 
per  cran.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  fisherman 
who  may  be  to  any  great  extent  successful,  is 
highly  remunerated  for  his  toil  during  the  few 
weeks  he  is  so  employed.  The  fishermen  are 
generally  the  owners  of  the  boats,  and  the  hands 
employed  by  them  for  their  assistance  in  the 
management  of  the  boat  and  in  fishing  get  from 
^64  to  i£9  as  wages,  according  to  their  merits  as 
seamen,  for  a  season.  The  town  of  Wick  is  the 
great  metropolis  of  the  herring ;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  fishing,  great  numbers  of  men 
from  the  immediate  counties  collect,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  employed  as  hired  men  during 
the  season.  They  fiock  from  Sutherlandshire, 
Boss-shire,  Inverness-shire,  Orkney  and  Shetland, 
&c.,  and  on  the  expiry  of  the  term  of  their  engage- 
ments, carry  away  their  earnings  to  their  respec- 
tive homes. 

The  result  of  each  fishing  brings  either  joy  or 
sorrow.  Sometimes  the  fisherman  has  from  jE60 
to  j£150  clear  in  his  pockets;  and  at  other  times 
considerably  in  debt.  But  although  his  efforts  be 
fruitless  one  year,  he  always  expects  to  be 
successful  the  next.  In  fact,  there  are  two  fish- 
ings in  the  same  year — one  on  the  western  coast, 
and  the  other  on  the  eastern,  at  two  different 
periods,  so  that  the  fisherman  of  either  coast  can 
avail  himself  of  both.  A  great  number  embrace 
this  opportunity,  with  all  its  vmcertainties ;  and, 
like  evei7  other  professional  department  of 
social  economy,  some  are  successful,  others  are 
not. 

Along  the  eastern  coasts  of  Sutherland,  Eoss- 
shire,  Caithness,  as  well  as  on  the  entire  western  . 
coast,  the  fishermen  have  small  farms  or  crofts, 
on  the  cultivation  of  which  they  spend  the  time 
in  which  they  are  disengaged  from  fishing.  On 
the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Moray  Frith,  the  case  is  entirely 
different.  There  the  fishermen  do  nothing  but 
fish  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other.  No 
soonerdoesone  race  offish  go  out  of  its  season  than 
they  are  capturing  another  in  season.  When  the 
great  shoals  of  herrings  move  away  from  the 
coast,  they  ply  the  white  fishing,  such  as  cod,  ling, 
and  haddock;  hence  the  whole  period  of  their 
existence  is  occupied  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
various  kinds  of  fishing ;  and  many  of  them  have 
more  than  enough  to  do  to  maintain  their 
families.  The  number  of  fishermen  is  compara- 
tively small  in  comparison  to  those  who  are 
dependent  upon  them.  Of  the  43,484  fishermen 
in  last  year's  report  of  the  commissioners  of  the 
British  fisheries,  there  are  40,934  of  these  in 
Scothind,  and  2,550  in  the  Isle  of  ^Man.  The 
number  of  those  who  ai'e  thus  placed  in  immediate 
dependence  upon  the  fisheries  is  therefore  very 
great.  The  Koyal  Naval  Coast  Volunteers  in 
Scotland  are  all  from  the  ranks  of  the  fisher- 
men. 

The  social  position  of  the  fisherman  has,  like 
that  of  every  other  class  in  the  kingdom,  risen 
gradually — from  physical,  social,  and  moral  points 
of  view — within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years. 
The  habits  of  the  Lowland  fishermen  are  cleanly 
and  industrious,  and  their  brethren  from  the 
Highlands  are  learning  lessons  of  great  benefit 
for  the  promotion  of  social  principles  during  their 
annual  sojourn  among  the  great  fishing  towns. 
No  great  change  can  be  expected  to  take  place  at 
once.  This  intercourse,  which  is  the  result  of 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  herring,  will 
have  a  great  tendency  to  mingle  the  Saxon  with 
the  Celt.  It  incites  a  kindly  feeling  in  the  breast 
of  the  one  to  the  other.  Complaints  were  made 
at  one  time  that  they  were  too  much  given  to 
intoxication ;  yet,  we  must  confess  that  this 
custom  is  still  rather  prevalent ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  are  qvdte  convinced  that  its  influence 
has  greatly  diminished.  Not  many  years  ago, 
not  one  of  their  boats  could  be  haiUed  or  launched, 
not  even  a  bargain  contracted,  without  being 
terminated  by  some  Bacchanalian  festival.  Such 
practices  have,  however,  changed  for  the  better. 
We  anticipate  that  there  will  yet  be  greater 
reforms  in  the  fisherman's  social  position,  so  that 
his  influence  as  a  member  of  the  community  may 
be  considerably  enhanced,  as  well  as  his  own 
individual  comfort  and  prosperity  greatly  in- 
creased. 
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The  Ster-Hyd/aulic  Press. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1796  that  Bramah 
applied  the  principle  of  equality  of  pressure  in 
fluids,  discovered  by  Pascal,  and  constructed  the 
hydraulic  press  that  beaxs  his  name,  and  which 
has  rendered  such  important  services  to  arts 
and  manufactures. 

It  is,  however,  very  probable  that  Pascal 
invented  several  machines  based  upon  the 
power  of  water;  and  Condorcet,  who  pub- 
lished his  works  in  1776,  warmly  regrets  his 
inability  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  collection  of 
machines  published  by  Pascal,  but  of  which 
only  thirty  copies  were  printed.  The  first  idea 
of  applying  the  force  of  water  to  the  increase 
of  power  in  presses  unquestionably  belonga 
to  Pascal;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that, 
in  the  description  of  the  principle  he  had 
discovered,  the  hydraulic  press  is  not  given 
in  the  germ,  but  actually  constructed  in  all 
its  parts.  This  fact  may  be  proved  by  refer- 
ence to  the  second  edition  of  Pascal's  works, 
published  in  1664,  in  which  he  says : — "  If  a 
vessel  full  of  water,  closed  on  every  side,  has 
two  openings,  one  a  hundred  times  larger  than 
the  other,  by  putting  into  each  a  piston  that 
exactly  fits  it,  a  man,  pushing  the  smaller 
piston,  will  match  the  power  of  a  hundred 
men  who  push  the  one  which  is  a  hundred 
times  larger.  .  .  .  Whatever  proportions 
these  openings  may  have,  if  the  power  applied 
to  the  pistons  is  equal  to  the  openings,  they 
will  be  in  equilibrium,  from  which  it  appears 
that  a  vessel  full  of  water  is  a  new  principle 
in  mechanics,  and  a  new  machine  to  multiply 
power  to  any  degree  that  may  be  desired,  as 
by  this  means  a  man  may  raise  any  weight 
he  proposes." 

The  invention  of  the  hydraulic  press,  a  power- 
ful aid  to  mechanical  industry,  did  not  cause 
lever  and  screw  presses  of  iron  and  wood  to 
be  superseded.    These  various  kinds  of  presses 
continued  very  imperfect  in  their  construction 
up  to  the  year  1815,  but  since  that  date  they 
have  undergone  so  many  improvements  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  them.     In  the 
minor  branches  of  manufacture  they  are  stUl  em- 
ployed; but,  notwithstanding  the  various  modi- 
fications they  have  undergone,  they  still  remain 
very  defective,  are  easOy  put  out  of  order,  and 
very   slow   and  uncertain   in 
their  results. 

Messrs.  Desgoffe  and  Olivier 
have  endeavoured  to  remedy 
the  inconveniences  inherent  to 
presses  of  this  class,  and  have 
sought  to  provide  small  manu- 
facturers with  a  simple,  dur- 
able, and  powerful  machine. 
They  have  succeeded  admir- 
ably. The  principle  upon 
which  their  apparatus  is  based 
is  of  a  simplicity  so  elemen- 
tary that  we  naturally  inquire 
how  it  happened  that  it  was 
not  sooner  thought  of  and 
applied. 

Introduce  a  cord  into  a 
vessel  full  of  water;  the  li- 
quid ia  displaced  and  over- 
flows. Substitute  an  herme- 
tically closed  vessel  for  this 
open  one,  and  cause  thia  same 
cord  to  penetrate  into  it  by  a 
closely -fitting  aperture;  the 
liquid  will  be  displaced  as  in 
the  first  instance,  but,  being 
imable  to  flow  out,  it  will  be 
compressed,  and  in  virtue  of 
its  elastic  force  will  be  pressed 
against  the  sides  of  the  vessel ; 
if  one  of  these  sides  is  formed 
by  the  surface  of  a  piston, 
the  latter  will  be  pushed  by 
the  pressure  exercised  by  the  liquid,  and,  being 
raised,  will  exercise  upon  the  substance  between 
its  external  part  and  the  platten  of  the  frame  au 
action  analogous  to  that  of  the  piston  of  the 
hydraulic  press. 

In  the  hydraulic  press,  the  pressure  is  exercised 
upon  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  is  communi- 
cated to  every  portion  of  it.  In  the  new  press, 
the  compression  of  the  liquid  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  solid  body,  which,  introduced  into  the  mass, 
diminishes  the  space  occupied  by  the  liquid,  and 


compels  the  same  quantity  of  matter  to  assume  a 
smaller  volume.  Thus,  the  ster-hydraulic  press  is 
based  upon  the  well-known  principles,  observed 
during  aU  time,  of  the  compressibility  and  elasti- 
city of  fluids. 

This  being  established,  we  now  proceed  to  show 
the  ingenious  an-angements  the  inventors  have 


TEBTICAL   STER-HYDBAULIC   PRESS. 

contrived  for  their  apparatus,  or  solid  hydraulic 
machine  (from  stereos,  solid).  First,  there  is  an 
external  pulley,  upon  which  a  cord  is  wound, 
which  passes  through  a  stuffing-box  to  be  wound 
upon  a  puUey  placed  in  the  interior  of  a  receiver,  I 


equivalent  to  the  volume  of  the  length  of  cord 
unwound  is  produced  in  the  receiver,  and  the 
piston  then  returns,  driven  by  atmospheric  pres- 
sure— provided  its  weight  and  the  friction  arc  not 
too  great — the  pressure  of  the  liquid  on  the  pistoa 
ceases,  and  is  thus  brought  to  a  state  of  inacti- 
vity. OU  is  the  liquid  employed  to  fill  the  re- 
ceiver, and  the  solid  body  selected  is  catgut, 
which,  by  its  unchangeabiUty  in  oil,  and  by 
its  maUeabOity,  admits  of  ready  winding 
power,  and  presents  a  perfect  resistance  to 
the  efforts  of  traction  and  compression.  The 
joints  of  the  piston  and  of  the  axis  of  the  in- 
ternal pulley  are  made  of  leather ;  that  of  the 
cord  is  made  simply  of  hemp.  At  first  sight, 
it  may  appear  very  difficult  to  avoid  leaks  at 
the  latter  joint;  but  several  months'  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  it  was  completely 
staunch;  for  the  cord  enters  the  receiver 
with  vei-y  great  velocity,  and  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  the  motion  of  the  liquid  which 
tends  to  flow  out ;  the  cord  thus  carries  with 
it  small  quantities  of  oil,  which  the  internal 
pressure  impels  to  escape,  and,  consequently, 
opposes  all  leakage  of  the  liquid.  By  the 
contact  of  the  oil,  the  stuffing-box  around  the 
cord  becomes  more  and  more  condensed,  and 
at  length  forms  a  homy  tube  of  the  exact 
calibre  of  the  cord. 

This  new  press  is  constructed  for  vertical 
and  horizontal  positions,  by  varying  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  pulleys  and  the  winding  of 
the  cord ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into 
all  the  details  of  construction,  but  only  to 
point  out  the  advantages  of  this  new  press. 

The  nature  of  this  apparatus  does  not  admit 
of  its   replacing   powerful  hydraulic    presses, 
for  that  would  require  cumbersome  lengths  of 
cord  and  immense  receivers.  The  ster-hydraulic 
press  is  proposed  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
ordinary  screw  and  lever  press,  and  produce  a 
pressure  equal  to  fifty  tons,  which  is  sufficient 
for   most  manufacturing  purposes.     By  sup- 
pressing the  causes  of  derangement  in  ordinary 
presses,  and  by  creating  apparatus  for  con- 
tinuous pressure — so  necessary,  for  instance, 
in  the    manufacture   of    oils,   in    which  the 
gradual  pressure  of  the  screw  press  is  considered 
better  than  the  sudden   fits   and  starts   of  the 
hydraulic   press — by    substituting  for  the  parts 
more  or  less  complicated  of   common  presses  a 
simple  arrangement  which  admits  of   a  durable 
machine  being  sold  at  a  low 
price,  and  by  its  easy  working 
and    a  certain  readiness  for 
use,    Messrs.      Desgoffe   and 
Olivier    have     rendered    im- 
portant service  to  industiy.   It 
is  not   improbable    that  the 
idea    embodied  in    the    ster- 
hydraulic    press  will  receive 
other  important  applications. 
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which  contains  the  piston  rod.  This  receiver  is 
full  of  liquid ;  the  cord  by  being  wound  upon  the 
internal  pulley  displaces  the  liquid,  and  forces  the 
piston  outwards ;  by  exercising  upon  the  latter  an 
action  energetic  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
cord  wound,  the  capacity  of  the  receiver  diminishes, 
and,  consequently,  compels  the  liquid  to  assume  a 
smaller  volume. 

By  operating  in  a  reverse  direction — that  is, 
by  winding  the  cord  upon  the  external  pulley, 
and  by  unwinding  the  internal  pulley— a  vacuum 


"  You'd  better  pay  it,"  says 
Jenny. 

"  m  be  hanged  if  I  do !"  I 
says. 

"  Don't  be  obstinate,  Dick," 
says  Jenny;  "  it  will  only  make 
worse  of  it." 

"/  icon't  j)oy  i<.'"  I  says, 
savagely ;   and  I  banged  my 
iron  down  upon  the  old  horse- 
shoe that  I  use  for  a  stand, 
and    that    so    fiercely,    that 
Jenny,  my  wife,  jumped  again. 
"  But,    you    know,   they'll 
put    in    execution,  and  drag 
off  ever  so  many  things,  Dick ; 
and  you  wouldn't  like  that,  I 
know." 
Ah!  and  so  I  did  know;  but  I'd  had  all  my 
fur  rubbed  up  wrong  way,  and  I  wasn't  going  t* 
own  it.     So,  like   a  many  more  fools  do  when 
they're  cross,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  reason,  and  I 
says — 

'"  They  may  take  every  blessed  stick  there  is 
in  the  room,  and  be  hanged  to  'em,  for  I  don't 
care!" 

I  felt  sorry  as  soon  as  I'd  said  it;  but  I  wasn't 
going  to  show  it,  'cause  I  thought  it  would  look 
weak ;  but  I  took  a  peep  out  o'  the  comer  o'  my 
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eye  at  Jenny,  who  was  watering  the  flowers  in 
the  winder — ^for  we  always  has  a  few  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  though  wc  can't  keep  'em  free  ft-om 
blacks,  and  they  gradually  gets  a  bit  worse  crory 
day  from  the  time  we  bxiys  'em  in  Common 
Oraa-den  tiU  they  dies  right  off,  as  if  they  pined 
away,  like  some  otlier  little  flower  did,  amongst  the 
bricks  and  mortar.  So  I  looks  out  o'  the  corner 
o'  my  eye  at  Jenny,  and  I  sees  she  was  troubled 
about  it ;  for  though  she  made  believe  to  be  wen-y 
busy  watering  the  little  fairy  rose  with  the  old 
broken-nosed  tea-pot,  I  saw  one  little  drop  o'  rain 
from  somewheres  else  fall  upon  the  flower,  wlule 
them  three  seams — the  worst  I  ever  sewed,  and  I 
own  it,  I  did  sew  them — them  three  seams  were 
marked  out  deep  in  Jenny's  forehead  as  she  stood 
there  in  the  winder. 

Now,  you  know,  that  one  little  round  drop 
bowled  me  over  like  a  nine-pin,  without  the  three 
se.ams,  or  the  sight  o'  the  little  rose-tree.  I  di'ops 
the  trouser-leg  I  was  on,  uncrosses  my  own  quietly, 
and  should  have  been  off  the  board  and  behind 
her  before  she  knew  it,  if  I  hadn't  clapped  my 
hand  on  my  goose,  which,  being  hot,  bit  me 
shaipish,  so  that  I  made  a  noise.  Howsomever, 
I  gets  off  the  board,  and  gets  alongside  o'  Jenny, 
and 

"  rU  p.ay  it,  Jenny,"  I  says. 

"  I  knew  you  would,  Dick,"  says  she ;  "  but 
yon  shouldn't  turn  so  cross."  And  them  three 
seams  were  gone  in  no  time,  and  the  place  looked 
quite  sunny  again  as.  I  slipped  back  on  to  the 
board  and  stitched  away  like  a  good  un. 

"Where's  my  twist?"  I  says. 

"Why,  you  had  it  there  just  now,"  says  Jenny. 
"Why,  you're  sitting  on  it." 

So  I  was.  But  then  the  wax  was  lost;  and 
after  a  hunt  I  found  I'd  knocked  it  down ;  and 
then  the  iron  was  cold ;  and  one  way  and  the 
other,  all  along  of  that  blessed  little  score,  I'd 
lost  two  hom'S  that  morning.  Then  comes  two 
rings  at  the  second  bell,  which  means  fii-st  floor 
back — ^that's  us,  one  ring  meaning  first  floor  front 
— and  Jenny  goes  down  and  finds  it's  the  trotter, 
as  we  calls  the  en-and-boy  from  the  shop;  and 
there's  aU  the  fat  in  the  fii-e — regular  flare-up 
because  the  trousers  aili't  done. 

"  TeU  him  I'll  bring  'em  the  moment  they're 
done,"  I  says.  And  then  I  begins  to  feel  that 
mad  again  I  didn't  know  what  to  do,  till  I  sees 
the  seams  coming  in  Jenny's  forehead  as  she 
sits  down  to  help  me,  when  I  swallers  it  all  down, 
rattles  away  at  the  job,  nips  on  the  buttons, 
presses  off  with  a  good  iron  as  Jenny  had  ready ; 
and  there  they  were,  as  well-made  and  good-sit- 
ting a  pah-  o'  trousers  as  could  be  turned  out  by 
any  trouser-hand  in  aU  town. 

Kow,  I  don't  go  by  looks  when  I  say  they're 
well  done ;  and  I  don't  go  by  what  our  foreman 
says  when  I  take  my  work  to  the  shop.  I  don't 
go  by  that,  for  om-  cutter  grumbles  at  everything 
as  goes  in ;  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  goes  by,  and 
that's  this — there's  always  another  paii-  cut  out- 
ready  for  me,  so  that  I'm  mostly  in  full  work,  and 
the  missus  and  me  can  earn  in  a  week — what  aint 
nobody  else's  business  but  our  own. 

Dinner  was  ready  when  I  got  back  from  the 
shop :  the  bit  o'  steak  looking  as  brown  as 
brown  ;  plenty  o'  gravy — I  wouldn't  give  a  shi'ed 
for  my  dinner  without  gravy ;  Jenny  was  peeling 
the  potatoes — beauties  they  were,  too,  laughing 
aU  over  in  their  brown  jackets  till  they  cracked 
their  sides  ;  there  was  a  pint  o'  heady  porter 
winking  and  twinkling  in  the  jug;  and  aU  look- 
ing as  clean,  and  neat,  and  nice  as  could  be.  But, 
as  I  told  you,  I  didn't  feel  smooth,  and  J  bangs 
the  cloth  down  on  the  board  so  that  the  scissors 
jumped  again;  rattled  my  hat  up  again  the 
canary-bird's  cage,  and  nearly  frightened  the 
poor  little  yaller  thing  into  fits  ;  and  went  on  a 
bit  like  those  chaps  do  on  the  stage  when  they're 
in  a  passion. 

Jenny  wasn't  going  to  be  done  in  that  way 
tJ»ough,  bless  you !  for  she  gets  hold  of  me  with 
one  hand,  holding  a  potato  on  the  end  of  her 
fork  in  the  other,  just  as  if  she  was  taking  me 
into  custody,  and  then  shoves  me  into  a  chair  by 
the  table. 

"  Can't  eat,"  I  says  ;  "  I'm  off  my  feed." 

"Nonsense,  dear,"  she  says;  and  a  pretty  dear 
I  looked,  I  know. 

"  No  appetite,"  I  says. 

"Nonsense,"  she  says;  "that's  as  juicy  and 
tender  a  bit  o'  steat  as  can  be  got  for  love  or 
money." 

"Yes,"  I  says;  "and  that  blessed  County 
Court  bailiff  '11  be  here  du'eotly  for  that  money." 


"  No,  he  won't,"  she  says.  "  He's  been,  and 
I've  paid  him." 

"  You  have  ?  "  I  says,  splashing  the  gravy  aU 
over  the  clean  cloth. 

"  Yes,"  she  says.  "  I  took  enough  out  o'  the 
post-oflice  on  pui'pose  ;  and  now  that's  done  with, 
and  I  won't  have  another  word  said  about  it." 

And  then  she  poured  me  out  a  glass  o'  beer, 
frothing  it  up  well,  and  as  soon  as  the  canary 
heard  it  trickling  into  the  glass,  he  bm'st  out  a- 
singing,  and  what  with  the  steak  being  so  tender 
and  juicy,  and  spiced  up  with  a  pickled  walnut  in 
the  gravy,  and  the  potatoes  melting  away  like 
balls  of  flour  in  one's  moutli,  and  the  beer  being 
cool,  and  nice,  and  shai-p ;  and  last  and  best  of  all, 
my  Jenny  sitting  there  so  quiet  and  comfortable- 
looking.  I  made  one  o'  the  best  dinners  I  ever  did 
in  my  life,  and  went  to  work  after  with  a  load  off 
my  mind,  and  felt  better  than  I  had  done  for 
days. 

And  now,  along  o'  that  score,  speaking  as  fair 
as  a  man  can  speak,  it  was  a  burning  shame  as  I 
had  it  to  pay.  You  know  it  aint  pleasant  to  be 
made  to  pay  for  things  as  you  never  had ;  and  I 
know  I  never  had  one  half  o'  the  beer  o'  Saturday 
nights  as  that  landlord  sent  me  in  a  bill  for. 

"  No,"  I  says ;  "  I'll  pay  you  what's  right  and 
just,  and  I  won't  pay  another  penny."  And  so  he 
puts  it  in  the  County  Covirt. 

Jenny  was  werry  cross  about  it,  for  she  said 
I'd  no  business  to  have  run  up  a  score,  and  that  I 
might  have  been  sure  of  what  would  foller ;  and 
after  what  I'd  promised,  she  said  it  was  too 
bad. 

I  didn't  say  so,  but  o'  course  she  was  right ; 
and  in  spite  o'  good  advice  to  pay  the  thing  and 
adone  with  it,  I  must  be  obstinate,  and  talk 
about  principle,  and  so  on,  and  lose  a  day's  work 
to  go  and  dispute  the  claim.  Nice  fool  I  made  of 
myself !  The  plaintiff  gets  up  in  the  box,  and  is 
sworn,  shows  his  boolcs ;  and  then  comes  my  turn, 
and  of  course  I  swears  I  didn't  owe  so  much,  for 
I  knowed  I  owed  something. 

"  How  much  of  it  do  you  dispute  ?  "  says  the 
judge. 

"  Well,  I  don't  exactly  know,"  I  says  ;  "  but  I 
don't  owe  all  that,  your  honour." 

"Have  you  kept  any  account?"  says  the 
judge. 

"  No,"  I  says,  "  I  haven't,  your  honour." 

"  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself,"  says 
the  judge.  "You  get  into  this  man's  debt  for 
beer,  when  the  money  that  irill  have  to  pay  for  it 
is  wanted  for  your  own  home.  And  as  for  the 
plaintiff,  he  deserves  to  lose  it  all,  for  landlords 
have  no  business  to  let  men  run  up  these 
Saturday  night  scores.  Order  -for  immediate 
payment ! " 

0'  com-se,  I  looked  like  a  fool,  and  I  know 
everybody  in  com't  thought  so  too;  and  there 
was  judgment  entered  against  me,  and  I  should 
have  to  pay  the  bill,  and  the  cost  of  the  sum- 
mons, and  the  heai'ing  fees,  and  then  on  to  that 
was  the  loss  of  a  day's  work;  so  that  I  went 
home  calculating  that  it  would  just  about  swal- 
low up  a  pound  of  the  five-and-thirty  shillings  we 
had  got  in  the  post-office  savings  bank ;  and  after 
growling  away  aU  that  evening,  and  drinking 
more  beer  t'aau  was  good  for  me,  I  was  headachy 
and  cross  next  morning,  and  swore  I'd  be  hanged 
if  I'd  pay  the  money. 

Now,  two  or  three  times  over  you've  heard  me 
talk  about  seams,  and  about  three  marks  as  I 
calls  seams  which  I  can  see  sometimes  on  Jenny's 
forehead,  that  used  to  be  as  smooth  and  white — 
ah,  and  whiter,  too ! — than  any  lady's.  Now, 
f au-ly  speaking,  I  only  made  two  o'  these  seams ; 
and  t'other  one  came  o'  something  else. 

You  see  I  don't  think  I  went  on  quite  as  I 
should  at  one  time.  I  was  never  a  regular 
drinker,  but  I  used  to  be  too  fond  o'  company, 
and  spent  a  good  deal  of  time,  and  money,  too, 
at  the  different  public -houses  about,  so  that 
somehow  or  other,  by  littles  and  littles,  a  good 
half  of  what  ought  to  have  gone  towards  making 
home  comfortable  was  fooled  away,  and  nobody  a 
bit  the  better. 

Then,  Lord  bless  you  !  I  must  take  to  keeping 
a  dawg,  when  I  wasn't  keeping  my  wife  and 
child  properly ;  and  instead  o'  taking  Jenny  and 
the  little  one  out  for  a  walk  now  and  then,  I 
must  take  the  dawg  out,  while  those  faces  at 
home  was  getting  whiter  and  whiter  every  day, 
for  want  of  a  little  fresh  air. 

Dawgs  are  right  enoLigh  in  their  way,  and  I 
aint  agoin'  to  find  fault  about  tame  dumb  ani- 
mals ;  but  what  I  say  is  as  a  man  with  a  wife 


and  child  living  in  one  middle-size  room,  and  a 
little  one,  a  man  who  brings  up  a  dawg  to  live 
there  too,  don't  act  with  common  decency  to  his 
wife  and  child ;  and,  not  to  put  too  fine  a  point 
upon  it,  is  little  better  than  a  fool. 

■\VeIl,  that's  saying  as  I  was  little  better  than 
a  fool  about  that  time.  Just  so;  and  between 
you  and  me  and  the  post,  as  they  say,  I  be^in  to 
think  now  that  I  was  a  werry  httlc  bit  indeed 
better  than  a  fool,  and  perhaps  there  was  such  a 
werry  small  shade  o'  difference  that  it  would  ha' 
taken  a  clever  man  to  teU  which  was  which. 

Of  course,  I  grew  sour  and  morose,  and  found 
fault  with  everything;  and  one  day  I  went  off 
out,  for  I'd  no  work,  and  I  took  my  dawg  with  me, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  went  wandering  about 
the  streets,  anywhere,  nowhere,  like,  with  my 
hands  in  my  pockets,  looking  a  nice,  respectable 
sort  of  a  chap — unshaved,  dirty-booted,  shabby, 
scampish,  and  finished  off  with  a  short  black  pipe 
stuck  in  my  mouth.  I've  got  that  picter  of  my 
old  self  framed  and  glazed,  and  can  take  a  look  at 
it  any  time  when  I  like,  for  it's  close  shut  up  in 
my  brains;  and  I  takes  it  out  now  and  then, 
shakes  my  head,  and  puts  it  away  again :  and  you 
know  it's  when  something  pulls  hard  wrong  way 
as  I  does  this,  and  it  freshens  me  up,  so  that  I  go 
to  work  again  like  a  savage. 

But  along  o'  my  outing  that  day.  It  was  quite 
dark  when  I  was  on  my  way  home,  and  I  was 
crossing  one  o'  the  big  streets,  when  I  hears  a 
shout,  and  jumps  forward  just  in  time  to  save 
myself  from  being  knocked  down  by  a  gentleman's 
carriage ;  and  just  at  the  same  time  I  hears  a  yelp, 
and  then  the  carriage  drove  on,  and  I  finds  as  my 
dawg  had  been  run  over, .and  was  as  dead  as  a 
door  nail. 

How  I  did  go  on  as  I  went  back !  so  that  you 
may  guess  I  wasn't  werry  nice  society  for  a  sad 
woman  when  I  got  home. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  her?"  I  says,  rouglily 
— for  Jenny  had  om-  little  girl,  Meggy,  in  her  arms 
by  the  side  o'  the  fire. 

"  I'm  afraid  she's  werry,  werry  ill,"  says 
Jenny. 

"  Got  a  cold,"  I  says ;  "  put  her  to  bed."  But 
as  I  said  so  I  looked  at  her  little  flushed  face,  and 
somethiQg  seemed  to  strike  me  aU  at  once  that  it 
was  worse  than  a  cold. 

"I  can't  put  her  to  bed,"  says  Jenny,  "for  I've 
been  obUged  to  nurse  her  ever  since  you  went 
out,  and  I  haven't  got  her  bed  ready." 

Then  I  began  to  tremble,  and  went  and  kneeled 
down  by  the  poor  little  thing  as  she  lay  with  her 
eyes  half  open,  breathing  short  and  heavy ;  while 
there  was  quite  a  wheezing,  rattling  noise  in  her 
poor  chest. 

"  Let  me  take  her,"  I  says,  softly ;  but  the  little 
thing  heard  it,  and  she  clung  closer  to  her 
mother,  and  motioned  me  away;  and  then  it 
was  I  looked  up,  and  saw  that  two  deep  seams 
ran  right  across  Jenny's  forehead,  and  I  knew 
how  they  came  there,  while  now  even  my  own 
little  one  tui-ned  from  me,  and  I  felt  Bomethiug- 
come  over  me  as  I  had  not  felt  for  a  year  or 
two. 

"  Come  to  father,  Meggy,"  I  said ;  and  the 
chUd  must  have  known  there  was  a  difference 
in  my  voice,  for  she  tm-ued  round,  stai-ed  at  mo  a 
minute,  and  then  put  out  her  arms,  and  I  took 
her ;  while  I  saw  the  tears  come  poui'ing  out  of 
Jenny's  eyes,  for,  though  she  "could  stand  liarsh 
treatment,  this  change  seemed  so  to  overcome 
her  that  she  stood  looking  piteously  at  me  for  a 
minute,  and  began  sobbing  bitterly. 

I  sat  up  with  Meggy  that  night,  and  made 
Jenny  go  to  bed ;  but  it  was  a  long  time  before 
she  went  to  sleep,  and  then  I  coiild  hear  her 
moaning  every  now  and  then  so  pitifidly,  while 
more  than  once  I  found  her  eyes  aU  wet  with 
tears,  and  I  knew  who  made  them  come.  There, 
too,  in  the  cot-bed  lay  Meggy  with  her  little  face 
bm'ning  as  she  tossed  about,  and  grew  so  -wild 
that  soon  she  didn't  know  me  when  I  spoke. 

Jenny  had  given  her  some  spirits  o'nitre,  and 
thought  it  would  di-ive  off  the  fever ;  but  as  the 
night  wore  on  she,  poor  chUd,  seemed  to  grow 
worse. 

If  ever  a  man  gnawed  his  own  heai-t,  I  did  that 
night.  I  could  see  it  all  now,  and  knew  what  a 
vagabond  I  had  been  to  them  both.  A  good 
workman,  I  might  have  had  comforts  around 
them,  while  now  as  I  sat  there  I  knew  that  ) 
must  fetch  the  parish  doctor,  for  I  had  not  a 
shilling  in  the  world.  It  would  have  been  a  brave 
man  who  could  have  talked  to  me  as  I  tjilked  to 
myself  that  night,  for  I  was  kneeling  down  by 
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that  little  innocent's  bed,  bitterly  repentiug  of  aU 
the  past,  and  praying-  for  a  better  future. 

I  should  think  it  was  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
morning  as  I  kneeled  there  watching  that  poor 
little  feverish  face,  that  aU  at  once  I  stai-ted,  for 
a  white  figiu'e  stole  into  the  little  room  and 
kneeled  down  beside  me;  and  I  don't  know 
whether  hearts  do  talk  to  hearts  or  no,  but  Jenny 
seemed  to  understand  all  I  meant  and  wanted  her 
to  know,  withoiit  my  having  to  humble  myself  and 
teU  her,  as  I  kneeled  there  with  my  face  buried 
in  her  hands.  And  at  last,  when  I  thought  that 
as  I  had  been  coward  enough  to  treat  her  as  I 
had  done,  I  would  be  a  man  now  and  tell  her  of 
my  Borrow,  though  it  humbled  me,  for  I  felt  as  I 
ought  to  be  humbled,  and  was  beginning  to  speak, 
but — God  bless  her! — she  put  her  Hps  to  mine 
and  would  not  hear  a  woi'd,  for  she  said  she  had 
nothing  to  forgive. 

Kert  morning  I  had  the  doctor  there  as  soon 
as  I  could  get  him,  and  he  told  me  to  go  on 
to  his  place  for  medicine,  and  I  did  so ;  and  when 
I  wasn't  watching  by  the  poor  chUd,  I  was  running 
out,  and  trying  from  place  to  place  for  a  job  of 
work.  But  there  wasn't  such  a  thing  to  be  got 
now,  for  most  of  the  masters  knew  me,  and  how 
much  dependence  they  ceuld  place  in  my  promise; 
and  so  that  night,  quite  worn-out  and  hungiy,  I 
sat  down  to  watch  by  poor  Meggy's  bed,  and 
dropped  off  fast  asleep. 

Jenny  soon  woke  me  up  and  took  tby  place,  and 
she  watched  that  night;  but  I  could  not  sleep, 
for  it  seemed  as  though  something  was  gnawing 
at  my  heart,  and  telling  me  of  what  a  scoundrel  I 
had  been. 

And  then  a  week  slipped  by,  and  aU  these  sad 
troubles  that  were  upon  us  night  and  day  seem 
now  to  be  mixed  up  together  in  a  confused  dream ; 
but  I  can  see  plainly  standing  out,  and  always 
shall,  a  bare  and  miserable  room,  lit  by  a  taUow 
candle,  where  a  figure  which  looks  Uke  a  pale 
shadow  of  my  wife  Jenny  sits  with  a  little  death- 
stricken  figure  in  her  lap.  There's  a  neighbour 
there, -too,  and  a  doctor  putting  on  his  hat  and 
leaving  the  room,  shaking  his  head,  while  it  seems 
to  be  me  as  is  asking  him  whether  nothing  else 
can.  be  done. 

And  I  can  see,  too,  a  man  selling  nearly  the 
last  scraps  of  his  furniture  to  a  broker,  so  that  he 
may  pay  the  sad  duties  to  the  dead. 

And  I  can  see  a  sad  couple  standing  by  the  side 
of  a  grave  in  the  cemetery,  looking  down  for  the 
last  time  at  a  little  plain  white  coffin  with  eyes 
that  can  see  beneath  the  Ud,  and  fondly  gaze  upon 
the  waxen,  sleeping  features  of  their  little  child, 
as  she  lies  calmly  there  in  her  white  robe,  almost 
smiling  in  her  sleep  deep  and  breathless,  for  the 
bundle  of  violets  upon  her  breast  lay  motionless 
and  still. 

And  I  can  see  that  couple  back  in  their  cheer- 
less bare  home,  looking  at  the  little  empty  bed, 
hand  in  hand ;  and  then  then-  eyes  meet,  so  that 
something  glances  from  those  eyes;  and  on  the 
one  side,  fi-om  beneath  three  deep  seams,  it's  love 
and  tender  forgiveness,  and  on  the  other  energy 
and  determination. 

*  *  #  *  «  * 

There  was  a  man  once,  a  common  journeyman 
tailor — a  poor  working  man,  who  had  a  heart — a 
fond  and  loving  heai-t ;  for  God  ne'er  made  one 
otherwise ;  we  alter  them— and  this  man's  heai-t, 
somehow,  got  out  of  place ;  but  he  fought  hard 
and  long  to  get  it  back— fought  against  want, 
pbverty,  and  a  bad  name,  a  hard,  up-hiU  fight, 
often  ready  to  give  up,  but  brought  back  to  his 
duty  by  the  sight  of  three  deep  marks  upon  his 
wife's  forehead— deep  in  boitow,  almost  gone  in 
joy.  It  was  a  long  up-hiU  fight,  and  he's  a  long 
way  from  the  top  yet,  for  there's  been  many  a  slip. 
Mowers  could  be  seen  in  that  man's  window,  and,  I 
among  others,  a  little  damask  rose— one  of  those 
tiny-blossomed  plants— and  that  flower  faded  and  I 
died  every  winter,  as  died  once  another  flower  in  ■ 
that  same  room.  That  man's  wife  tended  those 
flowers,  and  some  of  the  rose-leaves  lay  in  a  scrap 
of  paper,  which  held,  as  well,  a  long  brown  curl  of 
fine  silky  hair.  There  was  sadness  there  when 
the  cold  time  came,  and  the  rose-tree  faded;  but 
they  knew  that  the  spring  would  come  again,  and 
bring  another,  and  with  humble  hearts  they  hoped 
that  they  might  some  day  see  the  glorious  spring 
wherem  that  other  flower  blossoms  in  heavenly 
beauty;  for  no  earthly  sprmg  brought  another 
flower  like  the  one  they  laid  in  the  cemetery.  He 
was  a  sad  man  that,  and,  perhaps,  a  wiser;  and 
that  man  was  me. 

"  Jenny,"  I  says,  the  other  day.  "  I  was  obliged 


to  take  out  the  picter  and  have  a  look  at  that 
scamp ;  but  I  shut  him  up  again,  and  felt  ever  so 
much  better  after." 

And  Jenny  held  up  her  hand,  as  she  al  •  .«ys 
does  when  I  talks  about  the  past. 


Loss  of  Life  in  Towns* 

It  is  wise  occasionally  to  look  back  upon  the 
records  of  a  by-gone  age,  and  by  a  comparison  of 
om:  present  condition  with  that  of  our  forefathers 
to  measure  the  extent  wherein  we  differ  from 
them,  either  for  good  or  HL 

In  any  consideration  of  the  relative  loss  of  life 
in  the  great  aggregations  of  humanity  which  we 
caU  cities,  it  will  be  allowed  that  London  has  the 
right  of  precedence.  Not  only  is  she  entitled  to 
this  as  the  metropolitan  city,  but  because  of  the 
proud  position  she  holds  as  the  chief  city  of  the 
world — whether  we  regard  the.  number  of  her 
people,  or  the  vast  wealth  and  pawer  of  which  she 
is  the  representative. 

There  is  no  lack  of  materials  for  a  complete 
knowledge  of  the  London  of  to-day,  when  the 
results  of  elaborate  official  inquiries  into  every 
particular  which  concerns  the  well-beiag  of  her 
community  are  everywhere  diffused,  through  ■  a 
medium  which  was  unknown  in  earlier  years.  To 
arrive  at  any  useful  conclusion  relative  to  the 
London  of  a  remote  period,  so  as  to  gauge  the 
measure  of  our  subsequent  progress,  we  must 
make  the  best  use  of  such  imperfect  data  as  are 
derivable  from  the  quaint  memoranda  and  speotda^ 
tions  of  men  who  may  be  justly  called  the  pioneers 
of  statistical  science. 

Just  two  hundred  years  ago.  Captain  John 
Graimt,  a  Fellow  of  that  Royal  Society  whichihas 
since  inscribed  on  its  long  roU  the  names  o?  so 
many  illustrious  men  of  science,  and  a  man 
curious  about  many  problems  of  the  mystery  of 
human  life,  estimated  the  population  of  London 
to  be  about  460,000,  or  a  fifteenth  part  of 
the  people  of  all  England  and  Wales;  and  he 
therefore  reckoned  the  aggregate  population  of 
the  coimtry  to  be  at  that  time  about  6,500,000  of 
people,  increasing  at  so  slow  a  rate  as  only  to 
double  their  number  in  280  years,  whilst  the 
inhabitants  of  Loudon  would  increase  to  twice 
their  then  number  in  70  years.  But  Sir  WUliam 
Petty,  writing  about  20  years  later — that  is,  in 
1683 — estimated  the  doubling  period  at  40  years 
in  London,  and  360  years  in  all  England,  at 
which  rate  by  the  year  1840  the  population  of 
the  whole  country  would  amount  to  10,917,389, 
out  of  which  number  London  would  count  for 
10,718,880,  leaving  only  some  200,000  people  "to 
perform  the  tillage,  pastm-age,  and  other  rural 
works  necessaay  to  be  done  without  the  said  city. 
Wherefore,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  certain  and  necessary 
that  the  growth  of  the  city  must  stop  before  the  said 
year  1840,  and  wOl  be  at  its  utmost  height  in  the 
next  preceding  period,  anno  1800,  when  the 
number  of  the  city  will  be  eight  times  its  present 
number — viz.,  5,359,000,  and  when  (besides  the 
said  number)  there  wiU  be  4,466,000  to  perform 
the  said  necessary  rural  works." 

A  gir^nce  at  the  recently-published  report  of 
the  Eegistrar-General  on  the  health  of  London 
during  the  year  1865  reveals  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  wonderful  change  which  has  trans- 
muted the  460,000  men  of  London  in  1661  into 
the  3,000,000  who  swai-m  in  this  vast  hive  at 
the  present  day.  The  limit  of  time  which  Sir 
William  Petty  assigned  to  its  gi-owth  has  passed 
by  twenty  years  and  more,  yet  there  is  n©  sign  of 
a  period  of  stagnation  having  been  reached,  seeing 
that  some  45,000  fresh  recruits  are  added  yearly 
to  its  already  teeming  multitudes. 

It  wOl  be  evident  from  the  foUowiug  ficrures 
that  Graimt's  estimate  of  the  doubling  jjeriod  was 
much  nearer  the  mark  than  that  of  Petty : — 
Graunfs  Estimate  of  the  Population  in  1661,  460,000 
Petty's  „  „  „  1683,  670,000 

Maitland's    „  „  „  1738,  725,900 

But  from  various  considerations  it  is  clear  that 
such  estimates,  founded  as  they  were  merely  upon 
observations  of  the  christenings  and  burials,  were 
only  the  merest  guess-work,  and  it  is  therefore 
little  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  was  so  large  a 
margin  of  error.  The  reproductive  force  of  our 
race,  which  seemed  to  be  almost  declining  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  has  been  amply  restoi-ed  in 
the   nineteenth,   and  the   English   people  have 


doubled  their  numbers  in  the  last  fifty  years ; 
whilst,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the  doubling 
period  for  London  is  found  now  to  agree  almost 
exactly  with  the  time  specified  by  Petty,  namely, 
forty  years.  So  that  we  may  regard  our  future 
prospects  with  equanimity,  seeing  that  the  rapid 
increase  in  our  chief  qity  is  in  so  large  a  degree 
balanced  by  corresponding  additions  in  other 
parts  of  the  country. 

Graunt  had  undoubted  evidence  that  the  bm-ials 
esceeded  the  christenings,  and  he  concluded, 
t'uerefore,  that  if  the  population  increased  at  all 
it  could  only  bo  by  the  "  transplantation"  of  con- 
siderable numbers  from  the  country.  The  increase 
from  this  source  he  estimated  at  about  6,000  per 
annum.  Taking  the  last  few  years,  we  find  that, 
according  to  the  ascertained  rate  of  increase, 
about  45,000  persons  are  now  added  yearly  to 
the  population  of  London,  whilst  the  annual  ex- 
cess of  births  over  deaths  averages  only  80,000; 
and  as  a  necessary  consequence,  therefore,  the 
remaining  15,000  must  be  supplied  from  other 
sources,  a  large  proportion  of  them,  no  doubt, 
coming  from  the  country,  but  many  also  from 
foreign  lands,  or  less  prosperous  paits  of  Her 
Majesty's  dominions. 

Very  many  of  Graunt's  statements  ai'e  useless 
for  compai-ative  pui-poses,  in  some  cases  on  account 
of  the  impossibility  of  reducing  present  facts  to 
the  basis  which  he  adopted,  and  in  others  the 
obscurity  of  his  language  renders  it  difficult  to 
decide  his  exact  meaning.  But  the  following 
propositions  there  can  be  no  doubt  about,  and  so 
we  wiU  use  them,  as  showing  wherein  many 
favourable  changes  have  taken  place  since  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  corroboration  of  his 
belief  in  the  relative  vmhealthiness  of  London, 
Graunt  asserts : — 

1.  That,  in  the  country,  but  1  of  50  dies  yearly, 

but  in  London  1  in  30,  over  and  above  the 
plague. 

2.  That  in  London  there  have  been  100  burials 

for  92  christenings;  but  in  the  country 
there  have  been,  contrariwise,  121  christen- 
ings for  100  burials. 

3.  That  about  one-third  of  all  that  are  born 

die  under  five  years  old. 

4.  That  the  autumn,  or  fall,  is  the  most  un- 

healthful  season. 

The  records  of  the  Eegistrar-General  show  that 
while  the  chance  of  life  is  as  good  now,  in  the 
country  districts,  as  it  was  200  years  since,  it  haa 
improved  very  considerably  in  om-  towns,  the 
proportions  being  1  death  to  50  living  in  the 
former,  and  1  death  to  41  living  in  the  latter. 

Such  a  state  of  things  as  that  the  deaths  exceed 
the  births' in  number  is,  happily,  only  very  rai'ely 
to  be  met  with  now,  and  that  only  in  the  most 
unhealthy  localities.  Last  year,  the  bu-ths  regis- 
tered in  London  were,  in  proportion  to  the  deaths, 
as  145  to  100,  and  the  ratio  was  higher  stUl 
(153  to  100)  in  the  remainder  of  the  country. 
The  balance  is  again  on  the  right  side.  Would 
that  we  could  speak  as  satisfactorily  concerning- 
the  third  proposition ;  for  the  sad  truth  is,  that 
taking  the  general  experience  of  English  life,  as 
ascertained  by  redent  observations;  it  is  found 
that  of  every  100  children  born  26  die  before  they 
attain  five  years  of  age — 3.  very  small  improve- 
ment on  Captain  Crraiuit's  reckoning.  It  is  a 
lamentable  fact  that  in  those  districts  wherein 
are  situated  our  lai'gest  towns,  nearly  half  of  the 
whole  mortality  is  caused  by  the  deaths  of  children ; 
and  Dr.  Parr  has  very  justly  declared,  that  "the 
children  ®f  tho  idolatrous  tribe  who  passed  them 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch,  scarcely  incmTcd  more 
danger  than  is  incurred  by  the  chUdren  bom  in 
several  districts  of  our  large  cities."  But  to  this 
part  of  om-  subject  we  shall  advert  hereafter. 

After  the  experience  of  the  last  few  months,  it 
is  not  so  difficult  to  undei-stand  how  the  seasons 
may  vary  within  a  wide  range ;  and  some  such 
change  in  our  climate  would,  perhaps,  satisfac- 
torily account  for  the  difference  between  Captain 
Graunt's  assertion  that  "  the  autumn  is  the  most 
unhealtliful  season,"  and  the  Eegistrar-General's 
statistics,  which  show  that,  now-a-days,  the  fii'st 
three  months  of  the  year  are  invajridbly  those  in 
which  the  greatest  mortality  prevails. 


*  Continued  from  page  151. 


A  Telegraph  Line  Six  Thousand  Miles  Lonq."- 
The  telegraph  has  lately  been  extended  far  up  Fras«r 
Eiver  en  route  for  Russia,  and  is  now  in  working  order 
from  New  York  vid  San  Francisco  to  a  point  400  miles 
above  New  Westminster,  on  Eraser  River,  making  in 
round  numbers  about  6,000  miles. — Panama  Star, 
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Possible  Uses  of  Consuls. 

The  English  people  are  becoming  more  cos- 
mopolitan every  day.  The  old  national  insu- 
larity is  breaking  up.  Time  was  when  the 
foreigner  conceived  of  us  as  incurably  attached 
to  everything  English,  and  contemptuous  to 
everything  foreign — to  foreign  languages, 
foreign  manners,  and  foreign  principles.  Bell 
and  Fulton  changed  much  of  this  when  they 
invented  steam  ships.  The  nation  went 
abroad  :  and  when  George  Stephenson  made 
railways  possible,  the  people  went  about. 
Even  home  travel  enlarges  the  mind,  and 
produces  liberality  and  geniality  of  feeling  ; 
and  visiting  other  countries  has  a  yet  higher 
educational  effect.  There  is  found  to  be  some 
wisdom  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  Foreign 
nations  have  experience  as  well  as  ourselves. 
Difficulties  we  have  overcome  one  way,  they 
have  overcome  in  another,  and,  it  often  turns 
out,  in  a  better  way.  Books  of  travel  first 
made  us  aware  of  this ;  and  afterwards,  the 
increase  of  travellers  personally  verified  the 


they  should  be  held— Should  artisans  be  aUowed  to  Imports.     Necessity,  more  than  cuiiosity,  has 

exhibit  specimens  of  their  own  particular  trades  ?  ^  .  . 

converted  our  working  men  into  emigrants. 

Instigated  by  political  economists,  the  Govern- 
ments of  former  years  began  to  promote  emi- 
gration. Under  these  circumstances,  a  know- 
ledge of  other  nations  became  highly  needful. 
Working  men  naturally  desired  to  know  where 
they  were  going  to,  and  what  manners  and 
customs  prevailed  in  the  countries  to  which 
they  were  advised  to  go.  Even  now,  we  know 
next  to  nothing  of  Russia.  A  Times'  cor- 
respondent, at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  war, 
did  penetrate  into  that  vast  region ;  but  his 
revelations  were  suddenly  brought  to  a  close. 
Yet  great  numbers  of  our  best  mechanics  are 
engaged  in  Russia,  holding  important  situa- 
tions, and  earning  high  wages ;  and  more  would 
go  if  more  was  known.  It  would  be  useful  to 
know  something  more  of  Russia.  But  we  have 
small  right,  as  yet,  to  complain  of  paucity  of 
foreign  knowledge  :  the  general  public  do  not 
know  all  that  is  taking  place  in  England.  In 
Allendale,  and  the  lead  mines  of  Allenheads, 
a  more  perfect  system  of  communism — cer- 
tainly a  more  pei-fect  application  of  its  prin- 
ciples— has  existed  for  years  underground 
than  has  ever  existed  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  England.  Very  few  persons  out  of 
Allendale  are  aware  of  this.  No  one  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  where  communism  is  so 
often  a  subject  of  adverse  criticism,  supposes 
that  the  honourable  member  for  South 
Northumberland,  Mr.  Wentworth  Blackett 
Beaumont,  could  give  an  instructive  account 
of  its  partial  operation  in  his  mines. 


Not  knowing  much  of  what  takes  place  at 
home,  and  not  wanting  to  know  what  takes 
place  abroad,  has,  we  suppose,  been  the  cause 
of  the  small  use  which  the  nation  makes  of 
its  means  of  collecting  information  as  to  the  , 
condition  and  devices  of  the  industrious 
classes  in  foreign  countries.  In  every  port 
and  station  in  the  world  we  have  consuls  and 
consulate  establishments.  Could  they  not  be 
made  to  throw  light  upon  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  industry  around  them?  Some 
time  ago  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  through 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster,  the  honourable  member 
for  Bradford,  called  upon  the  Foreign  Office 
to  make  that  omnipresent  agency  instru- 
mental in  collecting  facts  in  departments  of 
trade  and  commerce.  The  industrious  class, 
as  well  as  the  commercial  class,  might  obtain 
useful  information  through  the  same  channel. 
Professor  Fawcett,  M.R,  relates,  in  his 
"Economic  Position  of  the  British  Labourer," 
that  Mr.  Browne,  who  was  a  few  years  since 
the  English  Consul  at  Copenhagen,  made  some 
most  interesting  observations  with  reference 
to  the  peasant  proprietors  of  Denmark.  Mr. 
Browne  "  bears  the  most  decided  testimony  to 
their  thrift,  and  also  to  the  superior  comfort  in 
which  they  Uve."  We  learn  from  Mr.  Consul 
Browne's  pages  that  "  the  first  thing  a  Dane 
does  with  his  savings  is  to  purchase  a  clock, 
then  a  horse  and  cow,  which  he  hires  out, 
and  which  pay  a  good  interest.  Then  his 
ambition  is  to  become  a  petty  proprietor; 
and  this  class  of  persons  is  better  off  than  any 
in  Denmark.  Indeed,"  says  he,  "  I  know 
of  no  people,  in  any  country,  who  have  more 
easily  within  their  reach  all  that  is  really 
necessary  for  life  than  this  class,  which  is 
very  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  la- 
bourers." 

These  are  instructive  and  suggestive  facts ; 
but  we  quote  them  more  on  account  of  their 
source  than  their  value,  obvious  as  that  is. 
How  few  of  our  consuls  have  used  their 
leisure  to  so  great  an  advantage,  and  com- 
municated information  so  useful  to  their 
countrymen  at  home  !  How  many  consuls 
lie  in  monotonous  indolence  in  foreign  lands, 
who  might  agreeably  diversify  their  days  by 
observing,  inquiring,  and  collecting  informa- 
tion concerning  the  peasant  and  artisan 
classes !  Were  the  matter  suggested,  aU  of 
them  could  be  useful  in  this  way,  and  many 
of  them  would  be  glad  to  be  so.  Can  no 
member  of  Parliament  suggest  this  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  or  bring  the  question  under 
the  notice  of  Parliament,  who  would  autho- 
rise it  1  Did  there  exist  any  proper  organisar 
tion  among  the  industrious  classes,  their  Trade 
Societies  would  be  as  influential  to  procure 
this  being  done  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
have  been  in  a  similar  case.  It  would  be 
easy  to  prepare  a  series  of  questions,  which 
the  Foreign  Office  could  send  out  to  all  con- 
sids,  and,  in  due  time,  publish  the  answers 
received.  Were  this  done,  not  only  would 
new  emigrant  fields  be  open,  places  discovered 
where  British  mechanics  are  wanted,  but  a 
fiood  of  light  would  be  thrown  over  the  con- 
dition, the  laws,  the  prospects,  the  earnings, 
and  treatment  of  labour  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 


Extension  of  Ikon  Works  in  the  Cleveland 
Dales. — The  quiet  valleys  and  dales  lying  between  the 
valo  of  Cleveland  and  Whitby  are  gradually  being 
covered  with  iron  furnaces  and  other  works,  and  in  a 
comparatively  few  years  the  development  of  their  almost 
inexhaustible  mineral  resources  will  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  country.  At  Rosedale,  Kildale,  Common- 
dale,  Glazedale,  and  Grosmont,  large  works  have  been 
erected,  or  are  in  course  of  erection,  and  new  populations 
have  grafted  themselves  on  to  the  old  villages.  At 
Commondale  there  is  an  entirely  new  village,  and  the 
works  are  being  rapidly  extended.  At  South  Kildale 
and  Lindsdale,  two  more  furnaces  will  be  at  once  put 
up,  making  a  total  of  live  furnaces  erected  or  to  be 
erected  as  boon  as  the  plans  can  be  completed. 
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Opening  of   the  Industrial 
Exhibition  in  the  City. 

The  City  of  London  "Working  Men's  Industrial 
FiT^ibition  was  formally  opened  on  Tuesday,  the 
6th  inst.,  by  the  Lord  Mayor. 
The  noble  GuildhaU,  with 
its  newly-constructed  timber 
roof,  painted  windows,  and 
restored  sculpture,  was  made 
gay  for  the  occasion  with 
flags  of  varied  hue ;  and  Gog 
and  Magog — the  representa- 
tives of  the  brute  force  of  old 
times,  when  every  able-bodied 
citizen  was  half  a  soldier — 
were  discreetly  hidden  by  a 
temporaiy  orchestra  erected 
at  the  western  end  of  the 
hall.  In  Gog  and  Magog 
days — that  is,  the  days  when 
might  made  right,  and  me- 
chanics and  labourers  were 
little  else  than  serfs  or  vil- 
leins, unlettered,  and  almost 
as  unintelligent  as  the  stub- 
bom  materials  they  worked 
with — Industrial  Exhibitions 
were  never  heard  of.  The 
art  workman  was  a  creation 
of  later  times,  when  towns 
were  enfranchised  by  royal 
charters,  and  craftsmen  were 
free  to  work  out  the  ideas 
which  the  poetic  idealism  of 
their  faith  inspired.  Some 
of  their  industrial  exhibitions 
yet  exist  —  ia  the  painted 
windows  of  cathedrals,  for 
instance,  such  as  those  of 
York  and  Gloucester,  the  life- 
long labour  almost  of  one 
enthusiast,  who  received  for 
his  work  a  money  remune- 
ration which,  even  in  those 
days  of  small  wages,  must 
have  been  wretched  indeed. 

But  real  Industrial  Exhi- 
bitions are  things  of  to-day. 
The    fairy  palace    in  Hyde 
Park  was  their  real  parent; 
and  the  children  are  not  un- 
worthy of  their  lineage.  Work- 
ing men  and  women  have  set 
to   work    to    produce    some 
little  article  of  use  or  beauty 
— some  notable  invention  or 
artistic  creation ;  •""1  in  the 
Industrial    Exhibitions    now 
so  general,  have  found   the 
means    of    showing    to    the 
world  what  ingenuity,  indus- 
try, and  correct  natural  taste 
can   achieve.      It    has   been 
found  almost  impossible   to 
keep  out  the  manufacturing 
advertising    element,   which 
has   really  no   claim  to  ad- 
uiission,  but  which,   it  must 
be  allowed,  adds  greatly  to  the  value  of  the  exhi- 
bition merely  as  an   exhibition ;  and  many  rare 
and  beautiful  objects  are  generally  borrowed  from 
the  private  collections  of   wealthy  «onnoisseui's. 
But  still  there  is  such  an  ample  nucleus  of  the 
real  productions   of  amateurs,   or  the   working 
classes,  that  the  special  characteristic  of  the  exhi- 
bition is  not  materially  invalidated. 

A  few  minutes  after  two  o'clock  there  was  a 
loud  fanfaronade  of  trumpets,  and  we  all  stood  up 
to  welcome  the  members  of  the  Corporation. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  accompanied  by  his 
daughter,  and  leaned  on  the  arm  of  the  venerable 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's — the  learned,  poetic  Milman, 
bowed  with  age,  but  with  a  lustre  in  his  eye  that 
showed  how  the  intellect  survives  the  active 
powers  of  the  body. 

When  the  Lord  Mayor,  aldermen,  common 
councUmen,  and  the  attendants  had  reached  the 
dais,  where  they  were  as  closely  packed  as  they 
possibly  could  be,  a  "  Sanctus "  and  the  simply 
sublime  "  Old  Hundredth"  were  sung  by  the  choir 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Benedict,  who  subse- 
quently came  to  the  dais  to  be  presented  to  the 
Lord  Mayor;  and  then,  a  prayer  having  been 
offered,  Haydn's  chorus,  "  The  heavens  aie  tell- 
ing," was  sung. 


The  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  the  Committee 
of  Management  then  read  certain  addresses  to 
the  Lord  Mayor,  but  what  they  said  was  quite 
unheard  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  dais.  But 
we  knew  they  would  furnish  the  reporters  with 
copies,  and  were  quite  satisfied  to  wait  for  the 


emphatic  elocution.     In  the  course  of  his  speech, 
he  said — 

Working  men's  interests  are  bound  up  with  those 
of  their  employers,  and  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
individuals  and  communities  rest  entirely  among  them- 
selves; by  the  one  party  conceding  to  the  other  their 
rights  as  artisans  and  workmen, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
workmen  and  artisans  giving  to 
their  employers  their  abihty, 
their  energy,  and  their  enterprise. 
For,  permit  me  to  say,  enterprise 
and  labour  go  hand  in  hand. 
One  without  the  other  would  be 
worthless ;  but  the  two  com- 
bined, under  our  happy  constitu- 
tion and  our  free  and  noble  in- 
stitutions, produce  great  results. 
Give  us  a  fair  field  —  we  ask 
for  no  favour,  invite  no  rivalry, 
but  an  honourable  and  inde- 
pendent competition — and  then 
A\'e  say,  Come  east,  come  west, 
exchange  your  commodities  for 
ours.  K  they  are  better  and 
cheaper,  we  are  prepared  to 
receive  them.  If  we  succeed  in 
estabUshing  this  incontrovertible 
fact,  that  we  have  been  the  pro- 
ducers and  the  manufactui'ers  for 
the  civilised  world,  give  us  the 
justice  which  we  ask  of  you,  and 
we  are  prepared  to  offer  you, 
whether  it  be  in  the  manufac- 
tures, in  the  arts,  or  in  the 
sciences,  the  right  hand  of  fel- 
lowship, to  declare  that  all  man- 
kind is  one  brotherhood,  and  that 
what  we  seek  is  universal  hap- 
piness. I  will  not  detain  you, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  com- 
mittee declare  this  exhibition  to 
be  open,  and  may  God  speed  it ! 

Handel's  "Hallelujah Chorus" 
was  then  sung.  Of  course, 
we  all  stood  up  during  the 
sublime  chant,  and  at  first 
were  rather  surprised  to  see 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  twenty 
or  thirty  other  gentlemen 
put  on  their  hats,  but  re- 
membered that  Jews  —  and 
Lord  Mayor  Phillips  is  a  de- 
scendant of  the  sacred  race 
— worship  with  their  heads 
covered. 

The  Lord  Mayor  was  then 
escorted  round  the  exhibi- 
tion, and  at  his  return  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  him  was 
proposed  and  carried  with 
three  cheers. 


CONSOU:   TABLB, 


evening  papers.  The  Lord  Mayor  made  a  capital 
speech  in  reply,  and,  like  a  sensible  man,  deter- 
mined that  all  present  should  hear  him,  speaking 
in  a  loud,  clear  voice,  with  admirably  distinct  and 


Art  Designs 

FOR  USE  IN  TRADES  AND 
MANXTFACTUEES. 

ORNAiDENTAI,    WOOD -OAK  VINO. 

We  trust  that   the  instruc- 
tions   in   wood  -  carving  re- 
cently published  by  us   will 
have  the  effect  of  inducing 
many  of  our  intelligent  artisans,  who  possess  a 
taste  for  art,  to  attempt  to  become  proficients  in 
a  branch  of  art  industry,  the  practice  of  which  is 
both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

In  our  industrial  exhibitions  we  have  foimd 
many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  wood-carver's 
skill ;  and  those  who  visit  the  London  Guildhall 
Exhibition  wiU  do  well  to  study  the  excellently- 
executed  group  of  fruit  exhibited  by  John  Lucas, 
a  wood-carver's  apprentice.  The  wood-carvings 
of  Edward  Bedford  also  deserve  notice.  It  would 
be  much  more  pleasing  to  find  working-class  skill 
and  taste  exerted  in  the  production  of  such  articles 
than  in  such  things  as  tables,  caskets,  and  so  forth, 
made  of  some  hundreds  of  minute  pieces  of  wood ; 
or  of  models  "  cut  with  a  single  knife,"  &c.  The 
true  working  man  should  be  above  such  a  mis- 
expenditure  of  time  and  ingenuity.  Once  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  wood-carving,  the  artisan 
would  find  himself  enabled  to  attempt  something 
more  than  simple  ornaments.  He  might  exert 
his  skill  and  taste  in  the  production  of  brackets, 
chairs,  and  other  articles  capable  of  carved  orna- 
mentation. Our  illustrationa  show  what  has 
already  been  achieved  in  this  direction,  and 
afford  hints  as  to  what  remaiua  to  be  accom« 
plished. 
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Working  Mens  Clubs* 

BY  THE   KBV.    H.    SOLLY. 


bably,  however,  as  there  is  very  good  manage- 
ment, that  evil  may  be  guarded  against  by  having 
separate  rooms  for  the  juveniles  and  adults.  I 
shall  have  something  to  say  on  this  head  in 
speaking  of  unsuccessful  clubs.  It  is  utterly 
In  speaking  of  the  Canidten  Town  Club  last  week,  impossible  to  have  a  Working  Men's  Club,  if 
one  other  important  fact  relating  to  it  should  have  j  youths  are  admitted  to  it,  without  the  provision 
teen  mentioned— viz.,  that  the  members  last  year  i  of  separate  rooms. 

formed  a  Limited  Liability  Company,  and,  with  the  j  The  JTen'ca^ik  Working  Men's  Club  is  distm- 
aid  of  friends,  purchased  the  whole  of  the  premises.  ,  giished  by  zealous  ajid  efficient  management. 
This  spirited  proceeding  places  them  in  a  very  excellent  entertainments,  good  discussion  and 
advantat^eous  position  as  regards  rent,  &c.,  and    drawing  class,  and  a  firsU-ate  smgmg  class,  the 


will  probably  prove  eventually  a  soiu-ce  of  profit, 
even  to  the  shareholders. 

The  second  annual  report  of  one  of  the  clubs 
mentioned  before — ^viz.,  Preston,  has  just  come  to 
hand,  by  which  I  see  that  the  large  sum  of  4720 
had  been  received  during  the  yeai-  for  refresh- 
ments, while  the  co.st  of  provisions,  &c.,  was  only 
.£561.  No  intoxicating  di'inks  are  sold,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  observe  how  large  a  profit  may  be 
made  in  seme  localities  by  good  management, 
■without  taking  any  steps  towards  bringing  the 
club  to  a  level  with  the  boor-shop.  The  average 
weekly  number  of  members  was  132 ;  the  previous 
year,  314;  but  the  falling  off  during  the  latter 
part  of  last  year  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the 
attractions  of  their  very  successful  exhibition. 
There  had  been  sold  during  the  year  3,410  tickets 
at  2d.,  and  3,7Si.  at  Id.,  figures  which  represent 
a  great  amount  of  good  conferred  on  workmen 
and  their  homes.  No  mention,  however,  is  made 
in  their  report  of  classes ;  and  for  want  of  a 
ViB.11  they  are  unable  to  have  entertainments, 
readings,  or  lectm-es.  This,  no  doubt,  is  a  great 
drawback.  The  hall,  however,  they  hope  shortly 
to  proc\u"e  by  alterations  of  then"  premises  or 
building,  and  the  money  they  have  gaiaed  by 
this  exhibition  ought  to  put  them  in  possession 
of  one  capable  of  seating  600  people.  With 
regard  to  classes,  I  would  ask  the  managers  of 
the  club  to  consider  the  suggestions  made  in  a 
former  paper  respecting  the  importance  of  pro- 
moting educational  improvements  in  working 
men's  clubs,  and  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
gentlemen's  help  may  be  so  valuable  for  that 
purpose. 

In  the  Sunderland  Club  I  find  from  their  re- 
turns (though  not  personally  acquainted  with 
them)  that  there  has  been  an  excellent  discxis- 
sion  class ;  French  and  drawing  ditto,  mode- 
rately well  .attended;  elocution  ditto,  poor  attend- 
ance ;  harmonic  meeting  every  Saturday  night, 
crowded.  All  this  has,  of  coui'se,  been  both  cause 
and  effect  of  their  prosperity.  A  good  discussion 
class  is  one  of  the  best  signs  of  a  healthy 
state  of  things,  and  a  gi-eat  aid  to  it.  Few 
things  more  etfeotually  promote  mental  improve- 
ment and  intellectual  life.  Theological  topics 
should,  however,  be  invariably  excluded,  as  their 
discussion  is  almost  certain  to  break  up  the  club, 
besides  being  objectionable  on  other  grounds. 
The  number  of  members  in  this  club  last  January 
was  750,  and  the  average  throughout  the  year 
was  between  500  and  600.  This  is  a  very  high 
average.  Independently  of  other  advantages, 
there  must  be  capital  management  here,  and  a 
good  spirit  of  fellowship  among  the  members. 
The  elocution  class,  however,  ought  to  be  better 
attended,  or  the  hai-monic  meetings  will,  perhaps, 
suffer  from  want  of  new  recitations  and  readings. 
A  limited  liability  company  has  been  formed  by 
the  committee  for  the  purchase  of  a  more  com- 
modious club-house,  with  more  space  for  out-door 
games.  The  pui'chase  was  completed  in  January, 
and  the  club  was  then  shortly  to  remove. 

The  club  at  South  Shields  is  specially  deserving 
of  notice,  from  h.aving  been  founded  as  a  "  Work- 
ing Men's  Institute"  so  far  back  as  1850,  and 
having  worked  on  quietly  and  usefully  ever  since. 
The  members  decided  on  adding  the  fe.itures  and 
name  of  a  club,  after  a  visit  I  paid  them  in  1864, 
and  their  prosperity  and  usefulness  has  largely 
incseased.  They  numbered,  in  January  last,  653 
members,  and  during  the  last  year  they  have 
been  self-supporting,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
course  of  their  existence.  They  have  a  library  of 
1,298  volumes.  Classes  for  arithmetic  and  writing, 
shorthand,  French,  and  German.  Six  entertain- 
ments and  six  lectm'es  during  the  six  months 
ending  December,  1865.  But,  since  there  is  no 
restriction  as  to  the  age  of  admission,  there  is  a 
Ettie  reason  to  fear  that  the  men  may  be  in 
danger  of  being  swamped  by  the  youths.     Pro- 
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latter  consisting  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
young  people  of  both  sexes,  and  in  whidi  the  pre- 
sence of  females  has  been  thoroughly  benefieiaL 
Their  able  and  genial-hearted  teacher  received  a 
present  of  a  w.itch  from  them  last  Chi-istmas,  for 
his  kind  and  disinterested  labours.  This  club 
has  excellent  premises,  in  a  very  good  localitj^,  yet 
it  is  not  supported  as  well  as  it  deserves  to  be : 
only  numbers  about  350  members,  pays  its  way  in 
winter,  but  is  not  self-supporting,  owing  to  the 
falling  off  in  summer  time.  The  age  at  which 
members  are  admitted,  however  (seventeen),  is  far 
too  young,  and  must  have  something  to  do  with 
the  defective  support  of  inen.  The  best  room  in 
the  house,  also,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  soei.al 
intercourse,  as  it  should  be,  is  given  up  to  news- 
papers and  sUent  reading.  This  is  not  an  im- 
common  mistake,  but  it  is  a  serious  one.  How- 
ever, the  Newcastle  friends  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  an  admirable  work,  and  have  great  reason 
to  be  thankful. 

The  original  club  and  institute  at  Leeds,  which 
was  established  by  Mr.  Darnton  Lupton,  J.P.,  in 
1863,  and  which,  I  said  before,  has  been  one  of 
the  most  flom-ishing  and  useful  in  the  kingdom, 
though  very  far  from  being  self-supporting, 
averages  between  900  and  1,000  members 
through  the  winter  months.  Its  eminent  use- 
fulness has  given  a  great  impulse  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  clubs  in  the  district.  They  have  one 
or  two  entertainments  at  least,  and  one  lecture, 
every  week  through  the  winter  months,  the  latter 
sometimes  varied  by  a  discussion;  also  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  singing  classes.  A 
natural  history  society  meets  in  one  of  the 
rooms.  A  religious  service,  conducted  by  minis- 
ters of  various  denominations,  is  held  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  is  very  well  attended. 
An  excellent  "Branch"  for  boys  has  recently 
been  opened  by  Mr.  Lupton  at  Kirkgate,  which 
is  doing  considerable  good,  and  relieves  the 
men's  club  from  the  damaging  presence  of 
lads.  Several  hundreds  pay  every  week  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  Duck  Lane  Chib,  Westminster,  like  that  very 
interesting  undertaking  in  St.  James's  Back, 
Bristol  (of  which  an  account  was  recently  sent  to 
the  WoKKiNa  Man  by  its  benevolent  foundress), 
deserves  a  detailed  account  in  these  columns  by 
an.  article  to  itself.  For  the  present  it  must 
suffice  to  say  that  from  soon  after  its  first  com- 
mencement, in  1860,  it  has  averaged  between  500 
and  600  members.  The  good  which  it  has  accom- 
plished is  very  striking,  and  in  many  respects  it 
is  a  model  for  these  societies,  except  in  so  far  as, 
being  intended  for  rather  a  limited  range  of 
laboiu'ing  men,  it  does  not  aim  at  embracing  that 
variety  of  agencies  necessary  for  most  working 
men's  clubs  and  institutes. 

Its  wonderful  success  has  been  mainly  owing, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  untii-ing  Chi-istian 
benevolence,  good  judgment,  and  tact  of  its 
foundress,  but,  secondly,  to  an  excellent  com- 
mittee and  secretary.  "The  club  also  owed  much 
of  its  successful  start  to  the  wisdom,  kindness, 
and  firmness  of  its  first  secretary,  a  costermonger. 
A  religious  service  has  been  always  held  in  this 
club  on  Sunday  evenings,  and  a  few  of  its  mem- 
bers have  frequently  met  on  week  days,  in  their 
dinner  hour,  for  united  prayer. 

Mrs.  Bayly's  no  less  admirable  and  useful 
labours  at  NottUig  Hill,  London,  should  also  have 
a  paper  to  themselves.  The  whole  movement,  I 
believe,  owes  more,  in  its  origin,  to  these  two 
societies,  and  the  ladies  who  commenced  them, 
than  to  any  other  single  cause  or  individual. 

The  club  at  Eollaiijay  deaeiTCS  honourable 
mention.  1st,  on  account  of  the  zeal  and 
devotedness  of  the  honorary  secretary,  who  ori- 
ginated it,  and  of  the  committee,  who  have  so 
ably  worked  with  him;  2nd,  because  of  the 
harmony  and  judgment  with  which  the  few 
gentlemen  on  the  committee  and  the  working 
men  there  have  pulled  together;  and,  3rd,  be- 
cause of  its  indefatigable  and  genial  steward, 


who,  by  the  warm  interest  he  takes  in  the  club, 
his  delight  and  pride  in  making  all  the  members 
comfortable,  and  his  fii-m  opposition  to  anything 
like  disorder  or  infringement  of  rules,  has  most 
materially  contributed  to  the  success  wliich  this 
very  useful  club  has  been  privileged  to  obtain. 

In  the  Roiherham  Club  we  must  notice  the 
cordiality  with  which  a  clergyman,  a  Dissenting 
minister,  and  a  number  of  working  men  have  co- 
operated, the  brotherly  spirit  manifested  by  the 
members,  and  the  largo  amount  of  usefulness 
resulting  therefrom.  Their  premises  and  situa- 
tion, also,  were  good,  and  were  tiuned  to  the 
best  account.  Unfortunately,  a  railway  cgection 
compels  them  to  turn  out,  but  it  may  be  hoped 
they  will  soon  procure  some  equally  good,  perhaps 
by  a  limited  liability  comp.ony,  now  that  the 
working  men  have  learnt  the  value  of  the  club, 
for  they  earn  excellent  wages,  and  might  have  a 
fii-st-rate  club-house  if  they  chose.  The  com- 
mittee remark,  with  justifiable  confidence,  that 
they  believe  "  the  club  has  established  itself  in 
the  affections  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  upper 
crust  of  the  working  men  of  Eotherham ;  and 
from  the  steady  increase  in  its  numbers,  it  is  fair 
to  predict  much  greater  results  than  have  been 
accomplished."  This  I  fully  believe.  Neverthe- 
less, it  would  not  be  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
average  number  of  members  at  the  beginning  of 
January  this  year  was  only  200,  were  it  not  that 
I  see  the  age  of  admission  then  was  fom-teen 
years.  As  this  is  at  least  seven  years  too  young, 
and  the  club  woidd  prob.ably  double  its  number 
of  grown  men  if  none  were  admitted  under  at 
least  twenty-one  years  (though  twenty-five  would 
be  far  safer),  no  doubt  the  anticipations  abover 
mentioned  will  be  amply  fulfilled  in  the  course  of 
another  year. 

The  club  at  Heyivood  is  but  in  its  infancy, 
having  been  established  last  autumn.  It  has, 
however,  shown  such  remarkable  vigour  and 
judgment,  that  we  may  confidently  predict  for  it 
a  very  honourable  and  useful  existence.  It  has 
already  held  a  most  successful  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, by  which  it  will  clear  about  .£50,  and  it  ac- 
tually conducts  a  monthly  magazine,  price  Id., 
full  of  interesting  matter. 

The  Hordey  Working  Men's  Club  'is  another 
most  promising  club,  numbering  320  members; 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  hardly  fair  to  mention  these 
juvenile  specimens,  stalwart  and  heai'ty  as  they 
be,  until  they  have  had  a  little  longer  trial,  els6 
I  might  refer  to  many  other  hopeful  babies  of 
about  the  same  age. 

The  Guildford  Working  Men's  Institute,  how- 
ever, is  of  vener.able  estate,  compared  with  most, 
having  been  formed  as  an  Listitute  in  1S5G,  I  think.* 
It  deserves  attention  and  honour,  from  the  great 
success  which  has  almost  uuiformly  chai-acterised 
its  career,  and  from  being  by  far  the  most  floui'ish- 
ing  society,  hitherto,  in  the  Sout'aern  counties— ;- 
for  a  considerable  time  averaging  600  members. 
It  has  owed  much  to  its  wise  and  zealous  librarian ; 
also  to  the  judicious  separation  of  youths  from 
the  adults,  thus  receiving  and  preparing  the  l.ads 
for  subsequent  full  membership  without  their 
annoying  and  di'iving  away  the  men  in  the  mean- 
time. It  had  not  been  quite  so  prosperous  t'ne 
last  year,  but  the  managers  are  adopting  several 
practical  suggestions,  and  it  will  probably  rise  to 
even  greater  prosperity  and  usefulness  than  ever, 
should  the  same  spirit  of  wisdom  and  good-fellow- 
ship continue  to  animate  its  members  which  they 
have  hitherto  evinced. 

The  Working  People's  Association  at  Pendleton, 
near  Manchester,  and  the  Charleston  Institute,  in 
the  same  place,  ai'e  specially  noteworthy  for  the 
large  amount  of  good  they  are  doing,  and  the  un- 
remitting devoted  labour  with  which  they  are 
worked.  The  former  includes  a  Working  Men's 
Institute  only  as  one  of  its  agencies,  and  has 
an  extensive  organisation  for  missionaiy,  tem- 
perance, andScriptm-e  reading  purposes.  Capital 
entertainments  are  given  every  week ;  large  and 
well-supplied  reading  and  recreation  rooms  are 
filled  nightly  by  the  factory  operatives,  and  the 
indefatigable  honorary  secretary  has  reason  to 
be  very  thankful  for  the  result  of  all  his  zealous 
labours.  The  Charleston  Institute  is  a  hond  fide 
Working  Men's  Club,  and  its  members  enjoy  the 
use,  rent-free,  of  a  first-rate  building  erected  for 
them  by  B.  Ai'mitage,  Esq.,  who  has  spared  no 
cost  of  time  and  money  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  industrious  workers  in  his  great  factory- 
hives.  (To  be  continued.) 


*  I  find  I  have  sot  the  exact  year  of  its  biith. 


MAtioH  17,  1866.] 
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Coin  fro7n  the  Crucible  to  the 
Press.  * 


The  annealiug-room  is  fitted  with  thrcB  pairs  of 
ovens,  heated  on  the  reverbemtory  principle,  and, 
in  fact,  the  counterpart  of  those  sho^tni  in  a  pre- 
vious illustration  as  existing  in  the  rolling-room. 
In  this  case,  however,  cast-iron  pans  are  used 
instead  of  copper  tubes.  The  pans  are  of  sufficient 
capacity  to  hold  2,804  blanks  each,  that  number 
weighing  precisely  60  lbs.  Troy.  The  blanks  are 
placed  inside,  in  rouleaux,  and  the  whole  covered 
by  wrought-iron  plates,  liited  and  made  au'-tight 
with  fire-clay.  In  this  way  they  are  charged  on 
carriages  into  the  ovens,  where  they  remain  for 
the  space  of  forty-five  minutes,  or  untU  the  whole 
mass  of  iron  and  gold  has  been  brought  to  a  red 
heat.  The  carriages  are  then  withdrawn,  and  the 
cases,  with  their  precious  contents,  deposited  on 
the  floor  to  cool.  Other  batches  follow  in  quick 
succession. 

When  the  temperatiu-e  of  the  blants  which 
have  been  baked  becomes  sufficiently  low  for  the 
pui'pose,  the  cases  are  opened,  and  their  contents 
disehai'ged  into  copper  trays  for  removal  to  the 
blanching,  or  pickling  room.  This  is  furnished 
with  an  open  boUer  of  cast  ii-on,  lined  with  lead, 
to  prevent  the  action  upon  it  of  the  hot  dUuted 
Eulphviric  acid  wliich  it  contains.  There  are  also 
in  this  apartment  a  number  of  lead-lined  cisterns, 
for  the  pickling  of  bronze  blanks — they  being  sub- 
mitted, after  annealing,  to  immersions,  of  many 
hours'  dm-ation,  in  cold  acid.  Colanders,  carboys 
of  sulphru'ic  acid,  and  cold  water  cisterns,  with 
other  minor  appliances  and  materials,  make  up 
the  fitments  of  the  blanohing-room. 

Into  a  colander  the  batch  of  golden  blanks — to 
which  alone  we  shall  for  the  present  direct  atten- 
tion —  is  turned,  and  a  stream  of  cold  water  is 
made  to  impinge  upon  them.  This  completes  the 
annealing  process,  and  the  colander  is  conveyed 
to  the  boUer  and  placed  in  the  hot  pickle,  as  it  is 
termed.  With  an  ashen  stafi"  the  workman  next 
stu'S  them  vigorously,  so  as  to  erpose  the  surfaces 
of  each  blank  to  the  biting  effects  of  the  acid.  A 
minute  or  two  of  this  kind  of  treatment  suffices, 
and  every  particle  of  alloy  in  the  form  of  oxide  of 
copper  is  thus  removed  from  the  outside  of  the 
blanks,  and  incorporated  with  the  acid,  which  is 
changed  to  a  sea-green  hue.f  AVhen  this  is  ac- 
complished, the  colander  is  lifted  from  the  boiler, 
and  such  fihns  of  acid  as  may  adhere  to  the  gold 
are  washed  away  by  a  forcible  stream  of  cold 
water,  to  the  cleansing  effect  of  which  it  is  sub- 
mitted. The  change  in  the  appearance  of  the 
blanks  by  this  time  is  marvellous.  From  being  a 
dull  and  brassy -looking  collection  of  dumps,  they 
are  transformed  into  apparently  brilliant  discs  of 
virgin  gold,  and  their  true  characters  cannot  now 
be  mistaken.  As  they  have  had  their  baths  they 
requii'e  di-ying,  and  they  are,  consequently,  trans- 
fen-ed  to  a  stove  constructed  for  the  pui-pose,  and 
which  is  at  hand.  This  consists  of  a  plate  of  iron, 
beneath  which  are  a  series  of  flues  and  a  fii'e ;  the 
tipper  surface  being  covered  by  beechwood  saw- 
dust— which  answers  the  intended  use  to  which  it 
will  be  presently  applied  better  than  any  other 
known  material — it  does  not  tarnish  the  precioiis 
metals.  Into  a  sieve,  placed  on  iron  bars  stretch- 
ing across  the  stove,  and  which  holds  some  of  the 
sawdust,  the  blanks  are  put,  and  smai'tly  agitated 
by  the  attendant.  The  sawdust,  of  com-se,  passes 
down  through  the  meshes  of  the  sieve  back  upon 
the  stove-plate,  where  its  dampness  speedily  eva- 
porates. The  blanks  remain  even  brighter  than 
before,  for  the  slight  friction  has  had  the  effect  of 
poUshing  them.  To  free  them  from  fine  portions 
of  dust,  they  are  next  put  into  a  perforated  copper 
cylinder,  or  "mufile,"  and  this,  inserted  into  a 
heated  au--bath,  is  shaken  dexterously.  Now, 
therefore,  the  blanks  are  soft,  clean,  perfectly 
dry,  and  prepared  to  i-eceive  from  the  dies  those 
impressions  which  fit  them  for  the  performance  of 
their  subsequent  mission,  and  which  make  them 
ministers  of  good  or  agents  of  evil,  as  their  future 
possessors  may  be  actuated  by  virtuous  or  vicious 
proclivities. 

Silver  blanks  of  aU  denominations,  it  may  be 
said,   pass    through    processes    almost  identical 


•  Coutiuued  from  page  149. 
t  The   quantity   o£    alloy   thus   disposed   o£    has   been 
alread}'  allowed  for  by  the  small  extra  portion  introduced 
into  the  crucible,  as  described  under  the  heading,  "  Melting- 
bouse," 


with  those  explained  in  regard  to  gold,  the  acid 
employed  being,  however,  a  stronger  solution. 
Silver  pieces  are,  in  point  of  fact,  frosted 
by  thou'  immersion,  aU  traces  of  copper  on 
then-  exteriors  being  absorbed  by  the  pickle. 
Bronze  pieces  imdergo  operations  so  slightly  dif- 
fering from  those  performed  upon  their  richer 
relatives,  that  they  need  not  here  be  further 
alluded  to.  Being  composed  of  a  common  mate- 
rial, they  are  more  roughly  treated,  and  are 
shaken  in  the  drying  stage  by  machinery  instead 
of  gentler  hand  manipulation.  Let  xis  return, 
therefore,  to  our  gold,  batches  of  which  have  been 
passing  in  rapid  succession  through  iire,  water, 
&c.,  towards  what  is  literally  their  crowning  des- 
tination, the  stamping-press. 

The  Coiniug-in-ess  room  at  the  Mint  is  a  very 
handsome  apartment,  as  ■will  be  seen  from  the 
illustration  given  in  the  last  chapter.  It  is  70  ft. 
in  length,  30  ft.  in  width,  and  15  ft.  in  height. 
The  central  part  of  the  room  is  occupied  by  a 
stone  platform,  encased  with  u-on  plates,  and  this 
forms  a  base  for  the  eight  presses  which  make  the 
sum  total  01  the  stamping  machinery  of  the  esta- 
blishment. The  presses  themselves  are  of  compact 
and  symmetrical  construction,  and  very  massive. 
Each  machine,  indeed,  weighs  neai'ly  two  tons, 
and  they  are  aU  firmly  bolted  down  upon  beds  of 
Portland  stone.  Two  lines  of  oaken  columns,  ex- 
tending from  the  platform  to  the  ceiling,  encom- 
pass the  presses,  and  iron  bars  stretching  across 
the  platform  connect  them  (the  columns)  together 
in  pairs.  The  bars  also  support  buffers,  composed 
of  alternate  layers  of  wood  and  leather,  and  which 
limit  the  travel  of  the  fly-arms  of  the  presses. 
Through  the  centre  of  each  of  the  latter  passes  a 
coarsely-pitched,  treble-threaded  screw.  But,  per- 
haps, it  wiU  facOitate  the  comprehension  by  our 
readers  of  the  action  of  the  stamping  machinery 
if  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  single  press, 
the  whole  being  made  on  precisely  the  same 
principle.  The  screw,  of  which  mention  has 
just  been  made,  supports  two  vibrating  arms. 
These  are  of  ii-on,  their  ends  terminating  in  boxes 
of  the  same  material,  and  which  may  be  loaded 
with  weights  to  give  more  effect,  when  needed,  to 
the  blows  which  are  to  be  administered  to  the 
metal  discs  below.  From  the  centre  of  the  arms 
of  the  press  rises  a  hollow,  trumpet-like  shaft, 
which  passes  through  the  floor  of  the  chamber 
above  the  press-room,  and  is  the  medium  for  com- 
municating motion  to  the  screw.  To  the  lower 
end,  or  point,  of  the  screw  is  attached  the  upper 
die-holder;  and  immediately  below  this,  on  the 
base  of  the  press,  is  firmly  screwed  the  lower  die- 
holder,  both  being  fitted  with  set-screws  for  at- 
taching the  dies. 

On  the  fioor  above  the  press-room,  and  in  a 
chamber  behind  it,  ai-e  the  appliances  for  commu- 
nicating the  vibi-ating  motion  reqiured  for  raising 
and  depressing  the  upper  die,  which  alone  moves, 
the  lower  one  being  a  fixtiu-e.  The  aiTangements 
for  working  the  press  are  curious,  and  before  pro- 
ceeding to  explain  the  exact  mode  of  stamping 
money,  something  may  bo  said  in  explanation  of 
them.  For  many  years  those  ai'rangements  were 
made  a  great  mystery  of,  and  the  machinery  com- 
posing them  was  known  as  the  secret  department 
of  the  Mint,  to  which  no  ordinary  visitor  was 
ever  admitted.  There  are  no  "  secrets "  in  the 
establishmont  at  present ;  and,  indeed,  the  age  of 
mysteries  is  rapidly  gliding  away.  Of  course,  the 
prime  mover  of  the  presses  is  the  steam-engine, 
but  it  performs  its  mission  indirectly,  and  through 
the  agency  of  an  air-pumi5.  This  latter  is  attached 
to  the  beam  of  the  engine,  and  its  ditty  is  to  ex- 
haust a  vacuum  tube,  which  extends  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  press-room,  but  which  is  not 
seen  from  that  apartment.  A  barometer-gauge 
and  a  weighted  reUef-valve  enable  the  attendants 
to  regulate  precisely  the  extent  of  the  vacuum 
within  the  chamber.  The  chamber  itself  is  fur- 
nished with  eight  small  p-umps,  placed  vertically 
at  intervals  along  it — one  pump,  that  is,  for  each 
press.  The  pumps  are  open  at  the  top,  and  pistons 
movefreelywithinthem.  Below  the  pistons,  in  each 
case,  are  two  small  disc-valves,  one  opening  out- 
wardly to  the  atmosphere,  and  the  other  inwardly 
to  the  vacuum-chamber.  Small  levers  and  springs 
serve  to  open  and  shut,  self-actingly,  the  valves.  The 
piston-rod — taking  again  one  machine  for  illustra- 
tion— is  extended  above  the  pump,  and  is  attached 
by  means  of  links  to  a  small  horse-head  crank, 
which  is  connected  by  a  horizontal  bar  of  iron  to 
a  lever  on  the  upper  end  of  the  trumpet-shaft  of 
the  press. 

(To  it  contmued.) 


Professor   Fawcett,   M.P.,   on 
the  British  Labourer. 


Undeb  a  weU-chosen  title,  and  in  a  well-written 
book.  Professor  Fawcett  discusses  the  "  Economic 
Position  of  the  British  Labourer."  The  volume 
published  under  this  name  consists  of  lectures 
addressed  by  the  author  to  his  Political  Economy 
Class  at  Cambridge  University.  Considerable 
personal  interest,  as  our  readers  are  aware, 
attaches  to  the  author,  as  being  the  first  blind 
Member  of  ParUament  ever  elected.  To  have 
attained  such  a  distinction,  in  spite  of  such  a 
calamity,  and  so  great  a  disadvantage,  implies 
great  force  of  character,  and  the  possession  of  no 
ordinary  talents.  Had  Mr.  Fawcett  been  a  mili- 
tax'y  officer,  maimed  in  some  memorable  engage- 
ment, in  which  he  had  borne  a  distinguished  part, 
legislatorial  elevation  had  beeu  intelligible  as  a 
honorary  reward  for  past  services  ;  but  to  be  sent 
to  Parliament  in  expectation  of  services  to  be 
rendered  iruder  physical  disability  which  destroys 
the  energy  and  hope  of  ordinary  men,  is,  in  itself, 
a  memorable  and  honourable  distinction.  Since 
the  singular  accident,  by  a  gun-shot  wound,  which 
destroyed  the  sight  of  both  eyes.  Professor  Faw- 
cett has  published  a  "  Manual  of  Political 
Economy"  of  very  great  merit,  and  now  he  has 
added  to  the  obligations  the  public  are  under  to 
his  pen,  by  publishing  a  new  volume,  bearing  the 
practical  title  we  have  cited^the  "  Economic 
Position  of  the  British  Labom'er." 

This  is  a  book  which  concerns  the  working 
man.  Viewed  from  the  point  of  his  economic 
position,  a  new  field  is  opened  as  to  his  condition. 
The  field  is  spacious  and  instructive,  and  the 
author  sweeps  it  with  a  strong  and  clear  mental 
glance.  There  are  expressions  in  the  book  very 
curious,  and  some  surprising ;  but  these  it  would 
seem  hypercriticism  to  enumerate,  when  the  con- 
ception of  the  work  is  logical,  its  sentiments  bold 
and  generous,  and  the  treatment  of  each  topic 
clear  and  consecutive. 

Nationally  considered,  the  economic  position 
of  the  British  labourer  is  bad,  and  ought  to  be 
amended — and  can  be  amended.  This  is  the 
moral  of  Professor  Fawcett's  book.  This  doc. 
trine,  coming  from  one  who  has  charge  of  the 
education  of  our  youth  in  one  of  om-  chief  uni- 
versities, has  special  value  on  that  account.  What 
is  said  by  one  in  such  a  position  will  have  the 
attention  of  those  who  influence,  and  will  in  the 
future  influence,  public  affah-s.  What  is  said 
from  the  chau-  of  political  economy  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  becomes  matter  of  authority. 
The  author  writes  with  an  accm-acy  of  thought 
which  can  be  trusted;  he  speaks  as  one  itnder 
responsibility,  and  his  words  can  be  quoted. 
They  are  of  value,  too,  as  an  indication  of  what  the 
author's  career  must  be  in  Parliament.  Professor 
Fawcett  is  an  astute,  shrewd  man.  He  perfectly 
comprehends  the  position  which  he  has  sought 
and  won,  and  he  is  fully  aware  that  his  words  are 
pledges  of  his  principles.  He  will  be  judged  by 
the  standard  he  sets  up.  Publicly  and  personally, 
therefore,  his  words  are  worthy  of  study. 

In  his  earlier  pages  of  the  work  of  which  we 
speak.  Professor  Fawcett  lends  confirmation  to  an 
opinion  that  many  ah-eady  definitely  entertain- 
that  liii-ed  labour  will  pass  away,  and  be 
succeeded  by  associated  labour.  The  honourable 
member's  life  has  been  passed  in  a  very  different 
county  from  Buckinghamshire ;  yet  the  pictm-e 
he  gives  of  the  position  of  the  agi-icultural 
labourer  as  he  has  seen  it,  is  exactly  what  we  have 
witnessed  no  faj-ther  from  London  than  Bucks. 
"Theirs,"  he  says,  "is  a  life  of  incessant  toil  for 
wages  too  scanty  to  give  them  even  a  sufficient 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  hfe.  No  hope  cheers 
their  monotonous  career.  A  life  of  constant 
labour  brings  them  no  other  prospect  than  that, 
when  their  strength  is  exhausted,  they  must  crave, 
as  suppliant  mendicants,  a  pittance  from  parish 
reUef."  Then  he  asks,  with  honourable  in»lig- 
nation,  "WiU  generation  after  generation  be 
content  to  pass  the  same  dreai-y  existence,  when, 
in  other  coimtries,  with  a  climate  as  healthy  as 
oiu-  own,  with  institutions  as  free,  they  may  at 
once  become  landed  jsroprietors,  and  they  may 
see  definitely  placed  before  them  a  career  of 
affluence  and  prosperity  ?  "  Such  a  question,  so 
pertinently  put,  is  calculated  to  penetrate  even  the 
duUed  perceptions  of  the  British  agricultural 
labom-er,  and  may  possibly  awaken  feelings  of 
wise  and  emigrant  intentions  in  the  minds  of  a 
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class  of  axtisans  who  can  least  be  spared  from  our 
midst. 

How  is  it  that  England  has  been  brought  into 
the  condition  in  which  her  labourers  fare  so 
wretchedly  ?  Who  has  brought  this  to  pass  ? 
Can  it  be  true  that  our  aristocracy  are  the  main- 
stay of  this  land,  and  have  not  prevented  this  ? 
England  was  not  always  in  this  condition.  Five 
centuries  ago.  Chief  Justice  Fortescue,  who  was 
afterwards  Lord  Chancellor  of  Henry  VI.,  gave 
a  very  different  account  of  the  condition  of 
England  question.  He  knew  the  countiy  well ; 
and  when  he  was  preparing  a  royal  prince  for 
residence  here,  he,  in  a  splendid  passage,  said  : — 

The  country  of  England  is  so  filled  and  replenished 
with  landed  men,  that  therein  so  small  a  little  hamlet 
cannot  be  found  wherein  dwelleth  not  a  knight,  an 
esquire,  or  such  householder  as  is  tliere  commonly 
called  a  Franklin,  enriched  wth  great  possessions,  and 
also  other  freeholders,  and  many  yeomen  having  suffi- 
cient estate  to  make  a  jury. 

The  author  of  an  important  work  on  "  Self- 
Government,"  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith,  a  fully  informed 
writer  on  old  English  life,  says  -. — 

It  follows  that,  in  his  (Fortescue's)  time,  there  were, 
at  the  least,  forty-seven  freeholders  in  every  hamlet ; 
and  the  proportion  of  male  adults  to  inhabitants  being 
one  to  five,  this  implies  that  almost  every  grown  man 
was  a  freeholder. 

Where  are  the  freeholders  now?  Masses  of 
indigent  labourers,  as  we  know  them  now,  were 
imknown  in  England  then.  If  any  one  doubts  it, 
let  him  turn  again  to  the  quaint  and  graphic 
pages  of  Lord  Chancellor  Fortescue,  as  translated 
by  John  Selden,  and  read  this  picture  of 
England  five  centimes  ago : — 

Every  inhabiter  of  that  realm  uaeth  and  enjoyeth  at 
his  pleasure  all  the  fruits  that  his  land  or  cattle  beareth, 
and  with  all  profits  and  commodities  which  by  his  o\vn 
travail,  or  by  the  labour  of  others,  he  gaineth,  by  land 
or  by  water.  They  drink  no  water,  unless  it  be  so  that 
some  for  devotion,  and  upon  a  zeal  of  penance,  do  ab- 
stain from  drink.  They  eat  plentifully  of  all  kinds  of 
flesh  and  fish.  They  wear  fine  woollen  cloth  in  all  their 
apparel.  They  have  also  abundance  of  bed  coverings 
in  their  houses,  and  of  all  other  woollen  stuifs.  They 
have  great  stores  of  all  hustlements  and  implements  of 
household.  They  are  plentifully  furnished  with  all 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and  all  other  things  that  are 
requisite  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  quiet  and  wealthy 
[well-to-do]  life,  according  to  their  estates  and  degrees. 

There  were  no  Lambeth  workhouses  in  those 
days  needed,  nor  employment  for  "  Amateur 
Casuals."  We  hear  a  good  deal  of  going  for- 
ward. It  would  be  well  could  the  British  labourer 
go  back  to  the  days  of  Henry  VI. 

But  to  return  to  Professor  Fawcett's  book. 
He  clearly  apprehends  the  nature  of  the  social 
forces  now  happily  at  work.  He  describes  "  Co- 
operation as  the  inauguration  of  a  new  era," 
which  he  thinks  needed.  Pauperism  is  disgrace- 
fully gigantic.  The  agricultural  labourer  has  no 
motive  for  industi-y  and  saving:  between  em- 
ployer and  employed  no  common  intei-est  exists ; 
the  country  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  best  work- 
men as  soon  as  the  opportunities  of  emigrant 
prosperity  are  vmderstood.  It  is  time  we  had 
peasant  proprietorship  in  the  country  and  co- 
operative factories  in  to\vn.  Primogeniture  and 
right  of  entail  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  land 
should  be  removed.  Such  are  the  positions,  stated 
with  great  clearness  and  reasoned  out  with  force, 
which  occupy  the  pages  of  Professor  Fawcett's 
book.  Though  addressing  a  class  no  doubt  fami- 
liar with  legal  and  technical  nomenclatirre,  the  lec- 
turer insinuates  rather  than  obtrudes  definitions 
of  such  terms  as  primogeniture,  intestacy,  entail, 
and  similar  words,  upon  which  it  is  essential  the 
reader  should  have  definite  and  accurate  notions. 
Sometimes  the  definition  is  concealed  in  an  illus- 
tration, sometimes  suggested  in  explanatory  re- 
marks ;  but  it  is  there,  and  there  so  plainly,  that 
the  ordinary  workman  can  understand  the  matter. 
The  author  is  wise  in  that  experienced  school 
descrffced  by  Pope  (in  which  so  few  are  proficient), 
who  said, — 

"Men  must  be  taught  as  thongh  you  taught  them  not. 
And  things  proposed  as  new  as  things  forgot." 

The  "Economic  Position  of  the  British 
Labourer "  is  worthy  a  working  man's  perusal, 
not  alone  for  the  instruction  it  contains,  but  also 
for  the  way  in  which  it  is  conveyed.  One  gfreat 
subject  is  conceived,  its  general  relations  are 
grasped,  and  the  author  always  keeps  to  his 
subject.  He  makes  Eoman  roads  through  it ;  he 
keeps  the  reader  ou  broad  highways ;  be  makes 


no  discursive  bye-paths  to  everywhere  out  of  it. 
The  reader  knows  what  place  he  has  left,  and 
where  he  is  going  to.  He  can  tarry  on  the  way 
if  he  chooses,  but  he  never  loses  his  way ;  he  can 
return  if  he  is  so  disposed,  or  he  can  take  up  his 
staff  (of  attention),  and  continue  his  journey  to 
the  end.  The  author  is  master  of  the  situation, 
and  he  makes  his  reader  master  of  it  too. 


Things  Talked  About. 

Among  the  shareholders  in  Greening  and  Company 
(Limited),  at  Manchester,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the 
member  for  Lambeth ;  and  he,  we  are  informed,  is  the 
writer  of  an  address  just  issued  to  the  worlcmen  and 
others  in  the  employ  of  the  company.  We  recently 
amiounced  that  the  workmen  had  been  specially  invited 
to  take  up  shares  in  the  company,  and  that  invitation  is 
enforced  in  very  emphatic  terms  by  Mr.  Hughes.  His 
words  are  worth  weighing  by  others  wlio  are  not  con- 
nected mth  tile  firm  he  represents.  He  says — "  We 
aslc  all  of  you  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
.shareholders  and  non-shareholders  alike,  to  remember 
the  great  principle  which  is  at  stake  in  our  undertaking. 
We  have  come  to  you  of  our  own  accord,  in  the  faith 
that  business  may  be  caiTied  on  successfully  where  all 
are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  fellow-workers. 
We  come  to  you  with  faith  in  our  principles,  with  trust 
in  you,  with  a  successful-going  business.  Have  you 
faith  in  that  principle  which  is  -^omxs  as  well  as  ours, 
which  has  its  warmest  advocates  amongst  your  own 
ranks  ?  Will  you  trust  us,  and  meet  us  half  way, 
shaking  hands  over  all  past  antagonism,  and  setting 
your  faces  resolutely  towards  the  new  future  which  is 
now  opening  to  \13  all  ?  If  you  will  do  this  loyally  and 
in  good  faith,  helping  to  make  this  company  known  to 
the  trade  for  thoroughness  of  work,  for  punctuality,  for 
trustworthiness  of  all  kinds  ;  if  you  will  be  careful  of 
all  material  entrusted  to  you,  jealous  of  the  least  w.aste, 
wilUng  to  help  each  other  and  to  help  us,  then  we,  on 
ovu*  part,  have  no  fear  whatever  as  to  success,  and  are 
quite  ready  to  stake  our  credit  upon  the  issue." 

Most  heartily  do  we  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  may 
ever  have  personal  experience  of  the  casual  ward  of  a  work- 
bouse  ;  but  as  none  of  us  can  be  destitute  of  sjTupathy 
for  the  very  poorest  and  most  ■wretched  of  our  fellow- 
creatures,  and  as  every  rate-payer  can  do  a  little  towards 
obtaining  a  remedy  for  a  state  of  things  disgraceful  to  a 
Christian  country,  we  direct  attention  to  a  remarkable 
paper  in  the  current  number  of  Temple  Bar.  Mr. 
Parkinson,  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Daily  News, 
who  has  devoted  himsell'  to  the  task  of  exposing  the 
laxities  and  cruelties  attending  the  parochial  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws,  has  discovered  one  of  the  inmates 
of  the  now  famous  Lambeth  casual  ward,  on  the  night 
when  Mr.  Greenwood  witnessed  the  scenes  he  so  power- 
fully described  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ctazette.  This  man, 
who  had  received  a  better  education  than  generally  falls 
to  the  lot  of  tramps,  and  is  evidently  possessed  of  good, 
though  sadly  misused  abilities,  amply  confirms  all  Mr. 
Greenwood's  statements,  and  adds,  from  his  own  experi- 
ence, descriptions  of  the  casual  wards  of  nearly  all  the 
metropolitan  workhouses.  It  is  a  fearful  record  of 
insolent,  ignorant  indiff'erence  and  inhumanity  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  recklessness  and  depravity  on  the 
other.  It  was  time,  indeed,  for  the  Poor  Law  Board  to 
interfere,  and  enforce  upon  so-called  guardians  the 
necessity  of  at  least  attempting  to  do  their  duty. 

The  preparation  of  a  new  Reform  Bill  has  called  forth 
abundant  statistics,  not  only  in  response  to  the  Minis- 
terial demand  upon  various  official  departments,  but 
also  in  the  pages  of  influential  periodicals.  When  they 
are  analysed  and  compared,  we  shall  obtain  a  clearer 
view  of  the  real  position  of  the  working  man  as  a 
member  of  the  State  than  hitherto  we  have  been  able 
to  obtain.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieio,  a  year 
or  two  since,  devoted  an  article  to  an  examination  of 
the  incidence  of  taxation  on  the  labouring  classes,  and 
the  Pall  Mall  Oazette  has  enlarged  upon  the  idea.  The 
result  is  thus  stated  : — "  The  working  classes  (of  the 
United  Kingdom),  whom  we  may  take  at  23,000,000, 
with  an  aggregate  income  of  £230,000,000,  pay  about 
£26,000,000  in  taxation— that  is,  nearly  23s.  a  head,  or 
114  per  cent,  of  their  income.  The  upper  and  middle 
classes,  about  8,000,000  in  number,  with  an  aggregate 
income  of  £350,000,000,  pay  £58,000,000  of  taxes— 
that  is,  £7  10s.  per  head,  or  16  per  cent,  on  their 
income."  The  writer  says,  with  some  warrant  for  the 
statement,  "  On  the  whole,  the  industrious  and  the  sober 
labourer  comes  off  tolerably  cheap,  and  may  escape 
altogether  if  he  pleases.  If  he  confines  himself  to  strict 
necessaries,  he  pays  no  taxes  at  all.  If  he  chooses  to 
consume  taxed  commodities,  he  does  so  voluntarily,  and 
he  does  so,  it  is  presumable,  because  he  can  afford  the 
indulgence."  This  is  worth  thinking  about.  Figures 
show  that  the  working  classes  annually  contribute  nearly 
£8,000,000  (or  about  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount) 
to  the  duty  unposed  on  British  spirits  ;  £1,500,000  to 
the  impost  on  rum ;  more  than  £4,000,000  to  the  malt 
tax  ;  and  nearly  £5,000,000  to  the  duty  on  tobacco  and 
snuff.  Altogether,  about  £18,500,000  is  paid  by  work- 
ing men  for  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  articles  which 
they  certainly  might  dispense  with  without  any  very 
great  injury— perhaps  TOth  very  great  benefit. 


Earl  Brownlow,  who  owns  Ashridge  Park,  near  Berk- 
hampstead,  appears  to  entertain  an  impression  that  a 
portion  of  the  tract  knoivn  as  Berkhampstead  Common 
is  his  property.  Accordingly,  a  few  weeks  since,  he 
enclosed  a  space  about  two  miles  long  and  rather  more 
than  a  mile  broad,  with  strong  iron  raiUngs  five  feet 
high,  altogether  a  very  substantial  enclosure.  Now,  Mr. 
Augustus  Smith,  M.P.,  lord  of  the  Scilly  Isles,  is  also  a 
landholder  at  Berkhampstead,  and  as  such  claims  his 
share  of  common  rights.  The  poor  cottagers  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  not  strong  enough  to  enter  upon  a 
contest  ivith  a  Peer  of  the  realm  ;  but  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith  is,  and  set  to  work  much  in  the  same  fashion 
that  northern  earls  and  barons  formerly  maintained  their 
border  rights.  He  engaged  an  army  of  blacksmiths, 
120  strong,  chartered  a  special  train  from  Euston  Square, 
and  at  one  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  5th 
instant,  the  resolute  baud  marched  from  Tring  station  to 
Berkhampstead  Common,  and  made  very  short  work  of 
removing  the  ofi'ensive  rail.  When  morning  came,  the 
neighbouring  villagers  heard  of  the  bold  feat,  and,  we 
are  told,  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  village  and 
district  rtocked  upon  the  scene.  In  carriages,  gigs,  dog- 
carts, and  on  foot,  gentry,  shopkeepers,  husbandmen, 
women,  and  children,  at  once  tested  the  reality  of  what 
they  saw  by  strolling  over  and  squatting  on  the  common, 
and  cutting  and  taking  away  morsels  of  gorse,  to  prove, 
as  they  said,  'the  place  was  their  own  again.'"  01' 
coMse,  lawyers  -will  now  take  the  matter  in  hand  ;  and 
if  Mr.  Augustus  Smith  succeeds  in  proving  that  he  only 
resisted  an  unwarrantable  encroachment  on  a  popular 
right,  the  lesson  will  not,  probably,  be  without  its  uses 
to  those  who  "  steal  the  common  from  the  goose." 

We  see,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Cowper,  the  First  Com- 
missioner for  Public  Works,  has  given  notice,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  of  his  intention,  on  an  early  day,  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  improvement  of 
commons  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  and 
the  protection  thereof. 

Petitions  are  pouring  into  the  House  of  Commons  in 
favour  of  the  Artisans  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Bill. 
The  medical  officers  of  health,  who  best  know  the  evils 
of  overcrowding,  are  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  peti- 
tioners, and  incumbents  of  parishes  and  churchwardens 
are  also  sharing  in  the  good  work.  A  rather  curious 
suggestion  is  thrown  out  on  the  subject,  and  that  is,  the 
utilisation  of  railway  arches  as  dwellings.  We  should 
think  the  perpetual  vibration  would  have  an  injurious 
effect  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Something 
better  than  that  must  be  devised.  The  suggestion  looks 
like  an  ingenious  attempt,  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
railway  companies,  to  obtain  rent  for  what  is  now  com- 
paratively useless  to  them,  and  so,  positively,  be 
rewarded  for  the  evils  they  have  themselves  caused. 

Grudgingly,  indeed,  the  companies  yield  to  the  neces- 
sity of  making  some  concession  to  the  convenience  of 
working  men.  Some  of  the  metropolitan  lines,  indeed, 
run  special  "workmen's  trains,"  at  low  fares  ;  but  they 
are  now  applying  to  Parliament  for  bills  to  lessen  their 
liability  in  the  case  of  accident  to  third-class  passengers. 
Already  the  liability  is  limited  to  £100  in  tlie  case  of 
passengers  by  workmen's  trains,  and  that  restriction 
they  wish  to  apply  to  all  third-class  passengers,  who  are 
quite  neglected  enough  as  it  is.  We  trust  the  applica- 
tion will  be  refused. 

The  Corporation  of  Liverpool  have  purchased  of  the 
Earl  of  Sefton  a  large  tract  of  undulating  land,  with  au 
area  of  nearly  400  acres,  for  a  public  park.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  lay  it  out  in  splendid  style  ;  and  it  can  scarcely 
fail  to  be  a  great  boon  to  the  townspeople. 

At  the  Durham  Assizes,  Mr.  Justice  Mellor  had 
occasion  to  condemn  most  emphatically  the  plan  of 
paying  wages  at  public-houses.  He  said,  "The  amount 
of  mischief  and  crime  arising  from  this  mode  of  paying 
wages  in  this  county  is  far  greater  than  all  the  churches 
and  chapels  that  can  be  built  will  remedy.  I  have  had 
seven  cases  to  try  of  crimes  of  violence  imputed  to  men 
apparently  of  good  character  when  sober,  who  have  all 
been  tried  on  serious  charges  of  felonious  wounding,  and 
all  under  the  influence  of  drink."  His  lordship  concluded 
with  expressing  a  hope  that  employers  would  alter  this 
practice  of  having  men  paid  their  wages  at  pubhc-houses. 
"  Decent  men  began  with  calling  for  a  glass  or  a  pint  of 
ale,  not  intending  to  drink  more,  and  they  went  on 
drinking  imtil  they  became  intoxicated,  and  frequently 
lamentable  acts  of  violence  were  the  consequence."  Not 
in  the  north  alone,  but  in  London  and  other  large  towns, 
has  this  pernicious  practice  prevailed ;  not  always  by  the 
desire  of  the  employers,  but  because  the  wages  of  a 
number  of  men  are  sometimes  paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  a 
foreman,  who  chooses  the  public-house  as  the  pay  place. 
The  system  is  essentially  wrong. 

The  London  painters  are  detCTmined  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  what  they  call  the  "evils  of  public- 
house  meetings,"  and  are  getting  up  a  company  on  the 
limited  hability  principle,  for  the  establishment  of  a 
"  Painters'  Hall,  Library,  and  Reading-room."  The 
hall  is  to  acconmiodate  a  thousand  persons,  and  there 
are  to  be  other  rooms,  which,  with  the  hall,  may  be 
occasionally  let  for  trade  and  sooiety  meetings,  and 
other  analogous  purposes.  The  temporary  offices  of  the 
company  are  at  39,  Upper  John  Street,  Pitzroy  Square. 

Trade  movements  are  active  among  the  men  engaged 
on  the  Thames.  The  free  watermen  and  lightermen 
have  had  a  meeting  lor  the  piupose  of  estabhshing  a 
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trade  protection  society,  with  the  ohject  of  secttring  an 
advanced  rate  of  wages,  doing  away  with  Sunday  work, 
and  obtaining  an  amendment  of  the  Watermen  and 
Lightermen's  Act.  There  is  a  strike  among  the  barge- 
hnilders,  who  have  nearly  all  gone  out  on  a  demand  for 
an  increase  of  wages. 

The  short  time  movement  has  obtained  legislative 
sanction  in  America,  the  Ohio  House  of  Assembly  having 
passed  a  biU  fixing  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labour  in  that 
State. 

Happily  there  has  been  no  necessity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  the  military  called  out  in  consequence  of  the 
miners'  strike  near  Tavistock.  The  chairman  of  the 
Devon  Great  Consols  mine  has  addressed  the  men  in  'a 
cairp  and  reasonable  manner,  and  we  are  glad  to  record 
that  a  better  spirit  appears  to  prevail.  The  chairman 
told  the  men  that  "the  mine  was  kept  open  more  for 
the  benefit  of  the  miners,  because  it  it  stopped  they 
would  be  thrown  into  extreme  distress,  and  this  it  was 
wished  by  the  directors  should  be  avoided.  He  had 
lost  in  Cornish  mines  no  less  than  £30,000  during  the 
last  year,  and  this  money  had  been  expended  upon  the 
miners.  The  latter  had,  therefore,  a  duty  to  have  some 
consideration  for  mining  adventurers  who  expended  their 
capital  in  setting  the  mines  to  work.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  those  gentlemen's  outlay,  the  shafts  that  at  present 
existed  would  never  have  been  sunk. "  The  proprietors 
and  agents  are  resolute,  and  at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
7th  instant  at  Plymouth,  agreed  to  some  stringent  reso- 
lutions. A  committee  was  formed  to  take  measures  to 
found  a  miners'  benefit  society. 

Several  of  the  large  coachmakers  have  decided  to  close 
their  workshops  at  four  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  instead  of 
six.  Others  have  offered  to  adopt  a  similar  course  if 
the  men  will  only  take  half  an  hour  for  dinner  on  Satur- 
days, which  proposal  has  been  refused. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 

The  Result  Co-operative  Society,  Cornwall  Koad, 
Brixton,  held  their  first  social  gathering  at  the  Victoria 
School-room,  Cornwall  Road,  Brixton,  on  Wednesday, 
14th  February,  1866,  when  upwards  of  200  members 
and  friends  sat  down  to  an  excellent  tea,  after  which  an 
entertainment  was  given,  presided  over  by  the  treasurer. 
Short  speeches  on  the  Co-operative  principles  were  ably 
delivered  by  Mr.  Pocklington,  from  the  Central  Associa- 
tion of  Co-operation.  Mr.  H.  Kemp,  the  secretary,  read 
an  extract,  showing  the  steady  increase  of  this  society, 
which  had  only  been  established  seventeen  months,  and 
had  sold  goods  amounting  to  £3,404  19s.  O^d.,  realising 
a  profit  of  £527  lis.  9  Jd.,  from  which,  after  paying  £5  per 
cent,  interest,  reducing  fixed  stock  at  £15  per  cent.,  and 
paying  all  management  expenses,  sufficient  had  been  left 
to  pay  an  average  bonus  of  Is.  6id.  on  every  pound 
laid  out  by  the  members.  The  total  number  of  mem- 
bers on  31st  December,  1865,  was  181,  and  their  united 
capital  £415  7s.  3d.  The  proceedings  of  the  evening 
were  enlivened  by  a  musical  entertainment,  which  elicited 
much  satisfaction.  The  above,  with  some  recitations, 
made  up  a  very  agreeable  evening's  enjoyment,  and  has 
given  a  stimulus  to  the  principle  in  our  neighbourhood. 
After  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman,  officers,  and 
friends,  and  to  the  trustees  for  the  use  of  the  school- 
room, the  meeting  separated. 

Cheap  Meat  Association  at  Leeds. — In  conse- 
quence of  the  present  enormous  prices  charged  for  meat, 
a  Co-operative  Cheap  Meat  Association  has  been  esta- 
blished in  the  north-east  and  east  wards  of  Leeds,  and  a 
large  business  is  expected  to  be  done.  About  200 
shares  have  already  been  taken  up. 

Bakxslet  (YoRKSHmE)  British  Co-operative  So- 
ciety.— A  special  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders 
of  this  society  was  held  recently,  in  the  Market  Street 
School-room,  Bamsley.  There  were  nearly  100  people 
present.  The  president  of  the  society,  Mr.  W.  Tunker, 
occupied  the  chair  on  the  occasion,  and  explained  the 
object  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  raising  more  capital  for  the  erection  of  new 
stores.  He  said  that,  through  the  want  of  more  accom- 
modation, some  of  the  goods  are  injured;  that  salesmen 
cannot  dispatch  customers  as  they  ought,  and  that,  for 
want  of  better  access  to  the  drapery-room,  only  a  limited 
business  is  done.  He  said  that  their  only  remedy  was 
to  build  new  extensions  to,  and  make  enlargements  of, 
the  buildings.  On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Hoey,  seconded 
by  Mr.  J.  Healy,  it  was  unanimously  resolved — "  That 
this  meeting  hereby  empower  the  building  of  new  exten- 
sions and  enlargement  of  the  premises  in  Wellington 
Street,  Bamsley."  It  was  also  resolved,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  J.  Barraclough,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Ward, 
"That  this  meeting  recommend  the  shareholders  who 
as  yet  have  not  five  shares  in  the  society,  to  allow 
their  dividends  to  be  transferred  to  their  shares  quar- 
terly, and  no  dividends  to  be  withdrawn  until  the 
amoimt  of  five  shares  be  made  up,  but  interest  at  the 
rate  of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum  to  accrue  to  the  respec- 
tive amount  of  shares,  if  above  ten  shillings."  There  was 
no  doubt  entertained  that  there  would  be  any  diificulty 
in  obtaining  the  amount  required  for  the  new  building, 
fixtures,  &c.,  which  wiU  be  nearly  £1,000.  This  sum 
will  be  derived  from  one  year's  profit,  at  the  present 
rate  of  the  society's  operations. 


General  Information. 


CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  Albert  Working  Men's  Club,  Kniohtsbridge. 
— We  have  just  received  the  very  interesting  report  of 
the  above  club,  containing  the  account  of  their  progress 
for  the  first  half-year,  by  which  it  appears  that  it  is 
highly  successful.  It  was  founded  by  Mrs.  M'Garel, 
(Belgrave  Square),  and  was  opened  at  a  meeting  held  last 
June,  presided  over  by  Lord  Radstook,  and  attended  by 
Lord  Harris,  Chamberlain  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  the  Hon.  A.  Kinnaird,  the  Hon.  W.  Ashley, 
Jlr.  Ju<%6  Payne,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  addressed 
the  meeting.  The  Rev.  H.  Solly  was  prevented  from 
being  present  by  having  to  attend  another  meeting.  200 
working  men  were  present,  63  of  whom  were  enrolled  as 
members.  Since  that  time  members  have  been  enrolled 
to  the  number  of  400.  The  club-house  consists  of  re- 
freshment and  smoking-room  on  the  basement  story, 
general  reading-room  and  committee-room  on  the  first 
floor,  two  class-rooms,  and  a  kitchen.  Adjoining  the 
club,  at  the  back,  is  a  lavatory,  and  a  hall  for  lectures, 
&c.  Twelve  lectures  have  been  delivered  on  very 
interesting  subjects  during  the  half-year,  which  have 
been  also  attended  by  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
the  members.  There  are  addresses  delivered  in  the 
hall  on  Sunday  afternoons,  and  a  Bible-class  is 
held  on  Thursday  evening.  No  beer,  wine,  or  spirits 
are  allowed  in  the  refreshment-room,  but  an  excellent 
cup  of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  can  be  had  for  Id.,  a  slice  of 
bread  and  butter  for  Id.,  and  a  chop  or  steak  can  be 
cooked  if  required.  There  is  a  library  of  about  150 
volumes.  The  rules  seem  to  be  excellent  ;  and  we 
recommend  any  one  wishing  to  see  a  club  in  good  work- 
ing order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Albert  Club.  If  the  com- 
mittee could  see  their  way  to  allowing  refreshments  to 
be  sold  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  instead  of  in  the  even- 
ing only,  it  would  be  an  improvement ;  but,  even  as  it  is, 
it  is  a  great  benefit  to  its  members.  To  use  the  words 
of  a  contemporary  in  speaking  of  this  club,  "with  chess, 
draughts,  classes  for  education,  classes  for  singing,  a 
reading-room,  a  smoking-room,  and  a  librarj',  who  should 
not  be  content  \ " 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union. — 
The  usual  monthly  tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  office 
of  the  Union  on  'Thursday,  the  1st  March.  Notwith- 
standing the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  it  was  very 
well  attended,  and  much  interesting  discussion  took 
place.  The  question  which  formed  the  chief  subject  of 
conversation  was  the  consideration  of  the  admission  of 
youths  into  clubs,  at  what  age  persons  should  be  ad- 
mitted as  members,  and,  if  youths  are  admitted  at  all, 
under  what  regulations  they  should  be  placed.  As  this 
whole  matter  will  be  specially  handled  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Solly  in  a  future  number,  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to 
say  more  on  the  subject. 

The  London  Association  of  Foremen  Engineers. 
— On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  3rd  inst.,  the  ordinary 
monthly  meeting  of  members  of  this  society  took  place 
at  its  rooms,  Doctors'  Commons,  City.  Jlr.  Joseph 
Newton,  of  H.M.  Mint,  president,  filled  the  chair,  and 
the  subjects  discussed  were  of  considerable  interest, 
public  as  well  as  professional.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
that  a  more  commodious  place  of  assembling  must,  ere 
long,  be  obtained,  so  rapid  is  the  growth  of  the  institu- 
tion. The  question  of  establishing  a  hall  and  library, 
exclusively  for  foremen  engineers,  is  one  which  has  often 
before  engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee,  and  there 
can  be  {no  doubt  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be 
highly  beneficial,  not  only  to  foremen,  but  to  employers, 
who  must  derive  advantage  from  the  increasing  intelli- 
gence of  their  employes.  We  trust  that  the  aspirations 
of  some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  association  in  this 
dtrection  may  one  day,  and  that  not  distant,  be  realised. 
The  main  interest  of  the  proceedings  of  Saturday  was 
centred  in  the  reading  of  a  paper  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Oubridge 
(of  Messrs.  Simpson's,  Pimlico),  on  "  The  Various  Modes 
of  Smelting  Iron."  The  author  traced  succinctly  the 
history  of  the  art,  from  the  verj-  earliest  periods,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  and  illustrated  his  subject  by  dia- 
grams, drawn  en  courantf  explanatory  of  primitive  and 
modem  methods  of  smelting.  The  paper  was  listened  to 
with  marked  and  critical  attention,  and  at  its  conclusion 
Mr.  Oubridge  received  a  well-earned  vote  of  thanks. 
Messrs.  Keyte  and  Briggs  joined  in  the  discussion  which 
foUowed,  and  which  was  finally  adjourned  to  the  next 
meeting,  on  the  fii-st  Saturday  in  April.  At  eleven  p.m. 
the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

Edmonton  and  Tottenham  United  Working  Men's 
Club. — A  public  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  large 
school-room.  Upper  Edmonton,  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
thering the  objects  of  the  Edmonton  and  Tottenham 
United  Working  Men's  Club.  Viscount  Enfield,  M.P., 
j  had  kindly  consented  to  take  the  chair,  but  was  unfortu- 
nately prevented  by  the  death  of  a  very  near  relative. 
I  In  his  absence  the  chair  was  occupied  by  Edward  Busk, 
I  Esq.,  J. P.,  of  Winchmore  Hill.  The  meeting,  which  was 
very  well  attended,  was  addressed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Solly 
and  other  gentlemen  of  local  influence.  There  is  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  way  in  which  this  club  has  been  started, 
which  deserves  to  be  specially  noticed.  On  other  occasions 
it  has  been  usual  for  persons  of  property  in  the  neighbour- 
hood taking  an  interest  in  working  men's  clubs  to  sub- 


scribe to  the  amount  of  from  £50  to  XlOO,  or  even  more, 
for  the  purchase  of  fumiture,  books,  &o.,  and  other  pre- 
liminary expenses  ;  but  in  this  case  the  men  themselves 
are  making  a  successful  effort  to  raise  the  necessary  sum 
by  a  limited  liability  company.  They  propose  that  the 
capital  should  be  £250,  in  1,000  shares  of  5s.  each.  200 
shares  have  been  already  applied  for  ;  and  the  directors 
appeal  to  all  classes  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  moral  and 
social  welfare  of  the  neighbourhood  to  aid  them  by  taking 
shares.  The  proposed  subscription  for  members  is  2d. 
per  week,  which,  the  directors  calculate,  wiU  be  amply 
sufficient  for  the  working  expenses  of  the  club,  and  will 
also  yield  a  good  dividend  to  the  shareholders. 

WAGES  AND  STRIKES. 

The  Buildino  Trade  at  Woolwich: — About  700 
operatives  in  the  various  branches  of  the  building  trade 
at  Woolwich  and  Plumstead  have  struck  work,  conse- 
quent upon  the  refusal  of  the  employers  to  accede  to  a 
memorial,  recently  sent  in  by  the  men,  requesting  the 
privilege  of  leaving  work  on  Saturdays  at  one  o'clock,  as 
is  now  the  general  custom  in  the  London  district  of  the 
building  trade.  The  men  have  held  a  large  meeting,  in 
which  they  pledged  themselves  not  to  resume  work  until 
the  one  o'clock  time  was  conceded.  Amongst  the  niun- 
ber  who  have  th<is  turned  out  are  169  men  from  Mr. 
Kirk's  shop,  152  from  Mr.  Tongue's  shop,  and  the 
remainder  are  made  up  from  the  smaller  shops.  The 
strike  comprises  both  society  and  non-society  men,  and, 
to  support  the  latter  and  the  labourers,  who  have  no 
union  to  fall  back  upon,  the  committee  have  issued  an 
appeal  to  the  trades  at  large.  The  following  employers 
in  the  district  have  conceded  the  request  of  the  men— 
viz.,  Messrs.  Matthews,  Blake,  Capper,  Saunderson, 
Barnes,  Burch,  and  Reed. 

Meeting  of  Engineers. — A  crowded  meeting  of 
operative  engineers  has  been  held  at  the  "  Yorkshire 
Grey"  Tavern,  High  Street,  Stratford,  in  furtherance  of 
the  movement  for  the  advance  of  10  per  cent,  on  the 
present  wages.  Mr.  Bentley  occupied  the  chair,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  by  Messrs.  Clark,  Giffard,  Horn, 
Trench,  and  several  other  operatives,  all  expressing  their 
opinions  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  their  labour 
required  to  be  more  fairly  remunerated,  and  an  especial 
effort  made  to  raise  the  wages  paid  in  the  low-priced 
shops.  Any  idea  of  a  strike  was  deprecated  if  it  were  at 
all  possible  to  avoid  it,  and  it  was  urged  that  the  advance 
could  be  obtained  either  by  a  general  conference  between 
the  masters  and  men,  by  deputations  from  the  men  in 
each  shop  waiting  upon  their  respective  employers,  or  by 
arbitration.  The  whole  question  in  all  its  bearings  was 
long  and  earnestly  discussed,  and  a  resolution  was 
adopted,  "  That  the  men  in  the  Stratford  district  should 
co-operate  with  the  general  committee  to  promote  the 
movement." 

Hand-loom  Weavers  at  Barnslet. — On  Monday, 
the  5th  inst.,  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  the  employ  of 
Messrs.  T.  Taylor  and  Son,  the  well-known  linen  manu- 
facturers, celebrated  an  advance  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent.,  which  has  just  been  given  to  them  on  all  kinds  of 
work.  The  firm  also  gave  them  £5,  which  they  expended 
in  a  tea-meeting  at  the  "Albion"  Inn.  During  the 
evening  votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  firm  for 
their  liberality.  The  evening  was  spent  in  a  pleasant 
manner. 

Masters  and  Operatives.  Lord  St.  Leonards' 
Bill. — An  adjourned  meeting  of  trade  delegates  has 
been  held  at  the  "  BeU,"  Old  Bailey.  Mr.  Robert  Danter, 
president  of  Trades'  Council,  and  chairman  of  the 
Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  &c.,  presided.  The 
delegates  appointed  to  represent  the  different  trades  at 
this  and  prerious  meetings,  for  the  consideration  of 
Lord  St.  Leonards'  Bill,  were  accredited  by  a  number  of 
working  men  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  nearly 
100,000.  Alter  some  discussion  the  following  resolu- 
tion was  carried : — "  That  this  delegate  meeting  of  the 
London  trades,  having  discussed  the  principles  and 
objects  of  the  Bill  brought  forward  in  the  House  of 
Peers  (1865)  by  Lord  St.  Leonards,  entitled  'Conciha- 
tion  of  Equitable  Councils  BUI,'  composed  of  masters 
and  operatives,  for  the  settlement  of  disputes  and 
differences,  as  set  forth  in  the  Act  5  George  IV.,  cap. 
96,  and  for  extending  to  the  said  councils,  by  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  parties  (to  the  dispute),  any 
other  matter  relating  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of 
masters  and  operatives,  notwithstanding  the  dispute 
may  have  reference  to  further  contracts  or  bargains 
respecting  wages,  hours  of  labour,  or  other  questions 
which  may  from  time  to  time  arise,  reserve  to  ourselves 
to  suggest  such  alterations  in  the  details  as  may  seem 
nece.5sary.  Further,  that  the  delegate  meeting  recom- 
mend that  all  disputes  and  contracts  to  serve  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  said  councils  for  adjudication  and 
settlement,  and  that  the  power  given  to  enforce  awards, 
as  set  forth  in  the  said  Bill,  be  extended  to  all  disputes 
arising  out  of  contracts  to  serve  (except  contracts  re- 
lating to  servants  in  husbandry)." 

Large  Meetisq  of  JIaster  Builders  ej  Man- 
chester.— On  Wednesday,  the  7th  inst.,  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  General  Builders'  Association  was  held, 
at  the  Palatine  Hotel,  in  this  city,  and  w»s  attended  by 
about  200  delegates  from  the  various  towns  in  England 
and  Scotland.  Mr.  Henry  Lovatt,  of  Wolverhampton, 
president  of  the  Association,  took  the  chair.  A 
lengthy  discussion  took  place  on  the  subject  of  contract 
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agreements,  the  method  of  taking  "quantities,"  and 
other  things  affecting  the  relations  existing  between 
contractors,  engineers,  and  architects.  A  very  general 
opinion  was  expressed  that  but  little  difficulty  would  be 
experienced  in  placing  sucli  matters  on  a  looting  much 
more  satisfactory  to  the  trade.  The  question  of  trade 
disputes  then  occupied  the  attention  of  the  meeting  ; 
and,  although  some  very  severe  remarks  were  made  on 
the  arbitrary  conduct  of  the  operatives  in  respect  to 
their  interference  in  preventing  the  masters  employing 
apprentices  and  workmen  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
unions,  on  the  whole  a  kindly  feeling  was  expressed 
towards  the  workmen,  so  far  as  regards  their  right  to 
share  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  to  be 
well  remunerated  for  their  laboiu'.  A  determination 
was  generally  expressed  not  to  allow  Saturday  to  be 
further  shortened ;  and  a  strong  and  very  unanimous 
desire  was  evinced  that  all  workmen  should  be  paid  by 
the  hour.  The  latter  question  was  specially  referred  to 
the  committee  for  consideration. 

BUILDING  AND  BENEFIT  SOCIETIES. 
Temperance  Permanent  Land  and  BniLDiNQ 
Society. — The  twelfth  annual  meeting  of  members  was 
held  on  Wednesday  evening,  February  2Sth,  iu  the  large 
room  at  the  London  Coffee  House ;  Mr.  "William  Tweedie 
in  the  chair.  Over  500  members  were  present.  Jlr. 
Henry  J.  Phillips,  the  secretarj-,  read  the  annual  report, 
from  which  it  appeared  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year 
^vere  nearly  £100,000  in  excess  of  those  of  the  preceding 
one,  having  amounted  to  more  than  £257,000.  This 
increased  the  total  receipts  of  the  society  to  £930,000. 
The  subscriptions  aud  repayments  of  advances  received 
amounted  to  nearly  £15S,000,  being  about  £58,000  in 
excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  sums  received  on  de- 
posit at  5  per  cent,  interest  amounted  to  £37,300,  being 
about  £22,000  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year.  The  cash 
advanced  upon  houses  durmg  the  year  was  nearly  double 
that  of  the  previous  year,  and  amounted  to  £178,950. 
The  amount  remaining  out  on  mortgage  of  houses  and 
land  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  iSio.BOO.  The  total 
sum  advanced  on  houses  smce  the  commencement  of  the 
society  had  exceeded  £550,000.  After  providing  for  ex- 
penses of  management,  and  writing  off  all  losses  on  pro- 
perties sold,  the  directors  had  been  enabled  to  appropriate 
profit  to  investing  shareholders  at  the  same  rate  as  here- 
tofore— viz.,  7!,  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  subscriptions 
to  the  credit  of  the  shares  in  force,  and  on  those  withdrawn 
during  the  year  (in  addition  to  the  profit  paid  on  with- 
drawal), 4  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  portion  of  the 
year  expired  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the  notice  of  with- 
drawal, aud  also  to  carry  to  the  reserve  or  contingent 
account  a  sum  by  which  that  amount  had  been  increased 
to  £41,947.  The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of 
the  report,  congratulated  the  members  upon  the  liighly 
satisfactory  position  of  the  society,  and  commented  upou 
the  facts  that  the  society  consisted  of  between  7,000  and 
8,000  members,  had  issued  over  44,000  shares,  had  ad- 
vanced money  upon  nearly  3,000  houses,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  society  had  been  used  to  such  an  extent  by 
members  as  investors,  that  over  £100,000  had  beeu 
withdrawn  in  comparatively  small  sums ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  amount  of  subscriptions  remaining  iu  the 
society  to  the  credit  of  the  investing  members  exceeded 
£218,000. 


Correspondence. 

*,'  irc  slmll  be  liopp!/  to  recettic  carty  iii/oi-mntioii  o/  ociicral 
iuteresi  /ror.i  Sccrctai-ics  o/  Societies,  CTuis,  or  Insliltrtioiis,  ta 
be  aaavcsscd  (o  Ute  Editor  o/  the  Workino  Man,  ha  Bella 
SauBOfje  Yard,  Lndgate  Hill,  London,  B.C. 

We  do  iwt  7iold  oiiraelBcs  in  any  icai;  responsible  for  tin 
Opinions  crprcsscd  by  Correspojwients. 

NEW  USES   OP   COEEESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Woekino  Mah. 
Sib, — Could  you  permit  oue,  not  exactly  a  workman,  but 
yet  interested  in  the  movements  and  progress  of  working 
B].en,  to  take  an  occasioual  part  in  the  interesting  discus- 
sion arising  in  your  colimins  ?  Besides  the  very  useful 
expression  of  opinion  entertained  by  working  men  ou  sub- 
jects of  trade  interest,  and  complaints  of  unfair  treatment 
from  which  they  seek  protection  through  your  columns, 
there  are  the  uses  of  suggestion.  Among  yoivr  thought- 
ful aud  practical  readers  there  must  be  many  with  fertile 
minde,  possessed  of  many  highly  useful  notions,  to  which 
they  never  give  expression — because  they  are  not  aware 
that  thay  coxdd  possibly  be  of  service  to  any  one.  In 
Anaerica  the  very  air  teems  with  inventions,  and  all  sorts 
of  ingenious  mechanical  ideas,  which  are  known  in  this 
country  by  the  familiar  name  of  "  Yankee  notions,"  and 
many  of  them  are  remarkable  for  their  ingenuity  and 
practiorff  value.  In  fact,  the  Americans  have  quite  a  pre- 
eminence among  mechanicians  on  this  very  accoimt.  There 
18  no  manner  of  doubt  that  English  worldng  men  are,  as  a 
rnle,  as  clever  as  American  working  men ;  but  they  have 
more  reticence ;  thoy  have  less  push  in  them ;  they  are 
lees  in  the  habit  of  utilising  their  thoughts  ;  they  do  not 
put  them  to  account,  nor  make  money  of  them,  nor  run  to 
the  patect  agent  with  them,  nor  write  to  the  newspapers 
about  them,  as  the  acute,  Mvoly,  bustling,  -wide-awake, 
^venturous,  "go-ahead"  nephews  of  Uncle  Sam  do.  But 
w^  OiCrtainly  u:i5ht  have  something  of  this  mth  peat  ad- 
vantage iu  England.  In  one  way,  which  I  hope  you  win 
flunk  unobjectionable,  wliich  I  am  sure  woiUd  ho  practically 


useful,  this  migllt  be  done  through  the  medium  of  yoiu: 
paper,  the  WoaKINO  Ma2).     It  is  this ; — 

Working  Men's  Exhibitions  are  being  constantly  opened. 
You  have  remarked  that  in  these  exhibitions  there  is 
observable  a  deficiency  of  inventive  power  among  the  con- 
tributors. I  think,  upon  reflection,  that  this  is  true,  and 
I  am  sure  it  is  remediable  ;  aud  this  has  set  me  writing  to 
you  now.  My  idea  is,  that  workmen,  having  observed  a 
want  of  one  kind  of  invention  or  other,  might  write  to  you, 
and  say  what  article  it  is  that  they  think  coidd  be  supphed. 
These  suggostaous  would  meet  the  eyes  of  a  niunber  of 
clever  mechanics,  who  could  undoubtedly  invent  a  thing 
wanted,  when  they  know  what  it  is  that  is  wanted,  but 
who  would  never  think  of  it  to  the  day  of  their  deaths  if 
left  to  themselves.  The  power  of  conceiving  and  con- 
triving are  very  different  gifts.  Those  who  can  conceive 
cannot  always  execute,  and  those  who  can  contrive 
cannot  always  conceive.  Now,  if  your  columns  wore 
used  for  the  purpose  of  suggestion  to  mechanics,  we 
should  soon  have  very  superior  industrial  exhibitions  to 
any  we  have  now. 

Take  an  example  (a  more  successful  one  might  be  given, 
but  it  will  illustrate  my  meaning  I.  All  who  have  viBited 
recent  Eoyal  Agricultural  Exhibitions,  or  orchnary  pro- 
vincial Agricultural  Shows,  have  scsn  ediibited  on  the 
stalls  a  variety  of  meat  -  chopping  or  sausage  machines. 
These  are  very  useful  in  families  which  con  afford  to  buy 
them,  and  where  meat  is  consumed  largely.  But  a  machine 
much  cheaper  as  regards  expense  of  production,  and  more 
useful  wherever  bread  is  eaten— and  that  is  everywhere — 
might  bo  produced:  I  mean  a  crust- crushing  machine. 
Perhaps  a  crust-grinder  would  more  accurately  express 
what  I  am  thinking  of.  Neither  a  sausage,  coffee  mill,  nor 
a  meat-chopping  machine  would  grind  ci-usts.  A  flour 
mill  would  not  answer.  Perhaps  a  pea  mill  woidd — but  I 
know  of  no  portable  pea  mill. 

In  the  famihes  of  the  poor,  as  well  as  the  rich,  crusts 
are  always  unpopiUar,  and  shirked  by  young  and  old.  It 
is  true,  a  thrifty  housewife  wiU  attempt  the  consumption  in 
milk  and  broth,  but  this  is  also  not  always  successfid.  The 
juvenile  appetite  will  express  resentment  at  continual  broths 
and  sops.  Then  there  are  those  disagreeable  "eud-bits" 
which  have  a  perverse  doughy  consistency  which  very  few 
town  children  can  be  got  to  eat,  and  always  do  it  under 
protest  when  they  do  consxrme  them.  It  is  supposed  by 
weak-minded  pei-sons  that  the  crusts  and  "'oughts"  can 
be  got  rid  of  by  soaking  and  beating  them  up  into  bread 
puddings.  The  soaldng  is  possible,  but  it  is  seldom  more 
than  half  done,  and  the  beating  up  is  always  a  failure. 
Bread-pudding  is  always  remarkable  for  its  doughy  lumps. 
The  London  eating  house  pudding  has  this  peciiUar  malady ; 
but  if  a  crust-grinding  machine  were  available  for  family 
use,  an  crust  and  neglected  pieces  of  bread  could  be 
allowed  to  Ue  by  untU  they  were  perfectly  stale,  hard,  and 
dry.  The  dryer  the  better  for  use— the  staler  the  better 
for  digestion.  They  could  then  be  easily  broken  with 
a  hammer  or  flat  iron,  thrown  into  the  crust-grinder,  and 
turned  into  a  bread  powder  as  fine  as  rough-groxmd  rice  or 
oatmeal,  which  a  little  hot  water,  sugar,  and  milk  woidd  con- 
vert into  a  pap  for  infants,  as  nutritious  as  Eobb's  biscuits, 
or  into  puddings,  into  which  the  judicious  admixture  of  an 
egg  would  make  as  nice  as  cheese-cakes.  The  mechanic 
who  made  a  crust-machine  of  the  kind  I  have  described, 
cheap,  easy  to  use,  simple  to  fasten,  safe  to  open  and  shut, 
convenient  to  keep  cleau,  and  portable  to  imt  away,  would 
obtain  the  prize  medal  of  the  first  industrial  exhibition 
where  it  is  shown,  the  thanks  of  all  poor  mothers  and 
httle  childien,  and  no  doubt  a  good  price  for  the  invention 
from  some  of  the  purveyors  of  domestic  machines.  I 
could  describe  seveiul  other  things  that  are  wanted,  and 
easy  for  an  ingenious  mechanic  to  produce,  quite  as  useful 
and  far  more  mercifiU  iu  their  appUcations.  — I  am.  Sir, 

An   OVEEIOOKEE. 

WAGES     OP     SHIPWEIGHTS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

SiE,- As  a  subscriber  to  your  long-wanted  and  valuable 
Journal,  I  noticed  in  a  recent  impression  a  letter  upon  co- 
operation, by  "A  Blaclrwall  Shipwright,"  finishing  mth  a 
most  fallacious  assertion,  which,  if  permitted  to  go  un- 
contradicted, -iviU  be  productive  of  immense  injiu-y  to  a 
respectable  body  of  industrious  artisans.  I  am  re(juested 
respectfully  and  pohtely  to  suggest  to  you  the  propriety, 
Mr.  Editor,  by  a  number  of  shipwrights,  of  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  "A  Blackwall  Shipwinght's "  Statement,  that 
shipwi-ights  earn  from  7s.  to  13s.  and  upwards  per  day.  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Editor,  tliat,  of  my  own  knowledge,  at 
this  present  time  there  are  many  steady  men  who  have 
been  one,  two,  tliree,  ay,  aud  four  weeks  out  of  employ, 
and  I  could  with  truth  say  more.  It  is  but  within  the  last 
month  that  shipwrights  have  claimed  7s.  per  day,  by  a 
deputation  of  workmen  from  the  Shipwrights'  Provident 
Union,  who  waited  upon  the  builders,  stating  that  the 
high  price  of  provisions  and  house-rent  required  that  7s. 
per  day  shoidd  be  the  standard  wages  for  the  future,  and 
to  which— to  their  honour  be  it  stated— they  unanimously 
assented.  Mr.  Editor,  we  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  be 
kind  enough  to  give  this  a  comer  in  your  widely-circulated 
Journal.  , 

A  Blackwall  Shipweioht  of  Thiett  Years 

Jlarcli  6Hi,  1866.  Expeeience. 

THE    CAMDEN   TOWN   WOEKING  MEN'S   CLUB 
AND   INSTITUTE. 
To  tlie  Editoi-  0/  tiie  Woeking  Man. 
Sir,— I  shaU  be  glad  if  you  wiU  aUow  me  to  correct  an 
error  into  which  our  excellent  friend  the  Bev.  H.  SoUy  has 
fallen  iu  his  remarks  upon  the  Camden  Town  Club  in  your 
last- issue.     Mr.  SoUy  says  "  The  only  ground  of  apprehen- 
sion mth  regard  to  this  Club,  but  it  is  a  serious  one,  and  re- 
quiting constant  attention,  is,  that  it  has  been  so  good  that 
the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood  use  it,  and  the  class 
of  working  men  by  whom  these  clubs  are'especiaUy  needed 
is  not  so  fnlly  represented  as  one  could  wish," 


This  is  a  grave  objection  ;  but  Mr.  Solly  must  have  mis- 
understood the  information  upou  which  his  remarks  are 
grounded,  as  the  following  analysis  of  the  committee  of 
the  club  will  show  that  the  governing  body  is  composed 
mainly  of  working  men  : — Three  journeymen  upholsterers, 
one  carriage-maker,  one  bookbinder,  one  cook,  one  fret- 
cutter,  one  glass-painter,  one  tiuplate-worker,  tivo  piano- 
forte makers,  three  printers,  one  telegraph  machinist,  one 
tailor,  one  Press  reader,  one  china-ware  Tnnn^  one  painter, 
and  five  clerks. 

March  mil,  1S66. 


TO   COKEESPONDENTS. 

H.  B.  Thorne. — Having'  obtained  tlie  coloiu-ing  matter  by 

tbe  processes   we   liave   given,   yea  can   add   as  much 

whiting  to  It  as  you  please,  but  of  course  tho  more  you 

add  tUo  weaker  or  paler  will  be  tbe  colour.     There  is  no 

cheaper  mode  o£  obtaining  tho  pink  than  that  we  Itore 

given,  OS  it  abstracts  all  the  colouring-  matter   of  tho 

wood  at  the  least  cost. 

G.  B.  B-— Tho  double  bond  executed  by  a  single  surety 

would  bo  a  fraud  upon  the  society  seeking  protection  by 

it.     The  simplest  and  best  security  is  for  the  treasurer 

to  hold  paid-up  shai-es  to  the  amoimt  of  the  security 

demanded  of  him. 

The  Bridoeton  Working  Man's  Club. — In  No.  7  of  the 

Workino  Man,  we  stated  tliat  tho  Club  was  held  at 

Paisley,  instead  of  Glasgow.      The  correspondent  who 

favoured  us  with  the  notice,  sent  it  in  the  form  of  it 

cutting  from  a  Paisley  newspaper ;  and  that  led  us  into 

tho  error. 

Amateur  Architect. — We  hope  that  we  shaU  soon  be  in  ii 

position  to  put  the  subject  of  cottage  arcliitecture  iu  a 

comprehensive  manner  iu  tho  Working  Man. 

A  Working  Man.— Evci-y  cart  couveyiug  coals  to  a  retail 

customer,  must  carry  proper  wei^'hts  and  scales,  and  the 

carman  ia  bound  to  weigh  the  sacks  if  called  upou.     The 

penalty  for  neglect  or  refusal  ia  -forty  shillings. 

A  Mechanic  (Sunderland) . — Tbe  axldi-ess  given  is  in  London. 

LocOMOTn'E.^The  motive  power  is  obtained  instantaneously 

by  the  sudden  liberation  of  the  ammonia  gas  condensed 

in  the  water,  upou  the  apphcation  of  heat.     A  coal  fire 

is  not  necessary ;  coke  or  gas  as  fuel  would  be  preferable, 

as  yielding  no  smoke.     Ammoniacal  gas  is  obtained  by 

heating  a  mixture  of  hydrochlorate   of  ammonia  and 

quick-Ume. 

A  Carpenter. — There  is  no  special  work  on  the  sul^ject ; 

we  think  it  could  be  easOy  constructed. 
S.  Hartley. — Shagreen  is  a  leather  prepared  from  tho  skin 
of  the  horse,  ass,  or  camel ;  the  only  part  fit  for  tJio 
purpose  is  taken  from  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  from 
the  tail  to  the  middle  of  the  back-bone.  Tho  pecuhar 
asperities  of  this  leather  are  given  to  it  by  pressing  iu  the 
hard  seeds  of  the  Clienopodiiim  album,  which,  when  the 
leather  is  afterwai-ds  dried,  are  beaten  out. 
Jason. — The  best  varnish  for  your  purijose  is  caoutchouc 

dissolved  in  benzine. 
W.  H. — There  are  several  other  calculating  machines  beside 

that  invented  by  Mi-.  Babbage. 
O.  P.  Q.— Barometer  scales  are  silvered  by  rubbing  tho 
cleaned  metal  with  the  following  paste : — Chloride  of 
silver,  well  washed,  3  pai-ts ;  cream  of  tartar,  1  pari ; 
corrosive  subhmate,  1  part ;  sea  salt,  72  parts  ;  sulphate 
of  zinc,  72  parts ;  and  a  little  water. 
C.  Y.  W.— By  the  addition  of  10  per  cent,  of  treacle  to 
the  glue,  and  2  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid  dissolved  iu 
alcohol  added  to  the  warm  solution  of  gelatine,  the 
desired  elasticity  and  toughness  for  moulds  may  be  ob- 
tained. 
G.  AscouGH. — To  give  the  informaticn  you  require  would 
require  a  treatise  for  which  we  have  no  room.  If  you 
have  access  to  a  libi-aiy,  consult  an  oneyclopDodia. 
A  Journeyman  Dyer.— Make  a  solution  of  alum  about 
I  lb.  to  the  gallou  of  water.  Soak  the  articles  in  it  for 
six  hours,  and  hang  up  smoothly  on  lines  to  drain  and 
dry.  Then  sponge  all  over  carefully  with  clean  water, 
and  colander  if  desired.  A  little  of  a  solution  of  washing 
soda  added  to  the  alum  solution  is  an  improvement,  but 
renders  tlie  after  operations  more  troublesome. 
E.  S.— Blue  ink  is  usually  prepared  by  dissolving  Prussian 
blue  ia  oxalic  acid.  The  best  mode  of  proceeding  is  as 
follows :— Dissolve  10  parts  (ounces  or  pounds)  of  sul- 
phate of  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  l;u*ge  quantity  of  water ; 
bon  it,  and  add  sufficient  nitric  acid  to  sesqiuoxidiso  all 
the  iron,  which  may  be  recognised  by  the  liquid  no 
longer  turning  blue  )ipon  addiug  it  to  a  solu-tion  of 
yellow  pmssiate  of  potassa,  containing  10  parts  of'  the 
salt,  and  allowing  the  deposit  to  settle.  After  decantiutr 
the  supernatant  liqmd,  throw  the  deposit  on  a  filter, 
wash  it  with  cold  water,  and  leave  it  to  drain  until  it 
can  be  easily  removed  from  the  filter  with  a  kc-ife.  Then, 
■without  drying  it  more,  mix  it  iu  a  Wedgwood's  mortar 
with  2  parts  of  oxalic  acid  ta  crystals,  and  allow  the  re- 
action to  operate  for  an  hour ;  then  add,  little  at  a  time, 
400  pai-ts  of  water.  We  thus  obtain  a  deep  blue  solution, 
in  which,  even  after  a  long  repose,  no  deposit  appears. 
It  is  as  well  to  note  that  this  blue  ink  must  not  be 
brought  into  contact  with  ordimiry  black  ink,  nor  must 
a  pen  soiled  with  black  ink  be  dipped  into  it. 
P.  Hastie.— For  a  plastic  composition  for  joints  of  tubes, 
cocks,  &c.,  take  fi-esh  clay  that  can  be  worked  by  the 
hand,  roll  it  out  and  cut  into  strips  as  thin  as  possible, 
and  lay  it  out  to  dry  until  all  the  -water  is  completely 
evaporated.  Then  put  some  pulverised  marble  into  a. 
glazed  vessel,  and  cover  it  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Iu 
about  twelve  hours  the  marble  will  be  all  dissolved.  The 
vessel  must  be  kept  in  the  opeu  air,  so  that  the  acid 
vapours  may  not  cause  any  damage.  The  marble  being 
completely  dissolved,  put  into  the  solution  a  poi-tion  or 
the  whole  of  the  dried  clay,  then  knead  the  wholo  to- 
gether into  a  soft  paste,  after  which  leave  it  iu  the 
solution  for  about  three  days ;  knead  it  up  again,  and  it 
is  then  ready  for  use.  This  composition  always  remaiaa 
soft  aad  plastic. 
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THE  LONDON  CENTRAIj 

►  ainters'   Hall    Company, 

LIMITED. 


Incorporated  vnder  "The  Compani^'  Act,  1862,"  whereby  the 
Liahilit\i  of  each  Shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amo\mt  of  his  Shnrea; 
and  no  Sfuireholder  wUl  he  allowed  to  talce  more  than  Ten  Shares. 


CAPITAL,  £2,000,  IN  2,000  SHAEES  OP  £1  EACH, 

WITH  POWER  OF   INCREASE. 

Deposit  on  Application,  23.  6d.  per  Sliare,  and  2a.  6d.  on 
Allotment.  No  Call  will  exceed  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  or  be 
made  at  less  iatervals  than  One  Month. 

Directors  {pro  tern.). 


Fbedebics    Eua2ts    Sheab- 
Geokge  Stone. 


William  Marks. 
John  Joseph  Paddick. 
William  Thorns. 
Henry  Stockbridge. 
John  Swinton  Ashhubst. 
William  Stainsbt. 


BIEKBECE  DEPOSIT  BANE,  29,  Southampton  Boild- 
vagB,  Chancery  Lane, 


Secretary  (■pro  tem.). 
WILLIAM!  HENRT  TOFTS. 

Temporary  Office. 
a,  UPPER  JOHN  STEEET.  FITZKOY  SQUAEE. 
Office  Hours  :  7  to  9  p.m.  ;  Saturdays,  3  to  5  p.m. 


This  Company  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  Leasing 
or  iiuildiug  a  Painters'  Trades  Hallj  Library,  and  Eeading 
Boom,  for  the  use  of  Trade,  Bene&t,  and  other  Societies. 


PEOSPECTXrS, 

Seeing  the  great  evil  of  having  our  meetings  at  public 
houses,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  our  condition, 
botk  morully  and  socially — conscious  of  the  difficulties  and 
failures  that  have  attended  all  former  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion— we  have  taken  a  broader  basis  as  the  foundation  of 
our  work,  and  a  fixed  determination  that  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  on  our  part  to  ensure  its  succof^a. 

To  remove  the  existing  evils  of  public  house  meetings, 
the  London  Central  Painters'  Society  members  have  formed 
a  Company,  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing  or  building  a  hall  in  a  central  part  of  Lon- 
don, such  building  to  consist  of  a  hall  capable  of  holding 
1,000  persons  seated,  library,  and  reading  room,  with  large 
rooms  for  the  use  of  various  societies  to  bold  their  meetings 
in,  with  committee  and  refreshment  rooms  attached,  lava- 
tories, &c. 

The  calls  are  made  easy,  to  enable  working  men  to  take 
up  shares.  All  are  invited  to  co-opei-ate  in  the  scheme ; 
and,  to  prevent  monopoly,  no  shareholder  will  he  allowed 
more  than  ten  shares. 

The  promoters  of  the  Company  are,  on  allotment,  to  re- 
ceive the  money  outlaid  for  the  promotion  of  the  Company, 
and  no  further  remuneration  imtil  10  per  cent,  has  been 
divided  amongst  the  shareholders ;  any  profit  over  and 
above  this  rate  to  be  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  and 
promoters,  in  proportion  of  ttvo-thirds  to  the  shareholders 
and  one-third  to  the  promoters. 

For  the  many  benohts  it  will  confer  upon  them,  it  behoves 
the  working  classes  generally  to  devote  their  entire  energy 
to  its  a^ivaucement,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  making 
it  itaiown  and  appreciated;  as  we  advance  in  years,  num- 
bers, and  inteihgence,  great  and  numerous  will  be  the 
advantages  which  those  who  come  after  us  may  acquire 
through  our  earlier  exertions. 

The  promoters,  in  bringing  this  scheme  before  the  work- 
ing classes,  feel  the  greatest,  confidence  that,  if  supported 
by  those  it  is  intended  to  bencstit,  it  will  prove  ouo  of  the 
gjeatest  advancements  of  the  age,  both  morally,  socially, 
and  financially,  and  will  ultimately  produce  a  large  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders. 


FOEM   OF   APPLICATION   FOE  SHAEE& 
To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers  oftlie  Company. 


Gentlemen, — I  have  paid  to  yoxir  credit  at  your  Bankers 
the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  oE  23.  6d.  per  shore  on 

ybares  in  the  above  Company  in  respect,  of  auch 
shares,  or  iu  respect  of  any  less  number  you  may  allot  me, 
and  I  ag-ree  to  pay  the  farther  sum  of  2s.  6d.  on  allotment 
thereof,  and  the  instalments  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Prospectus. 

Nameinfidlf 

Residence, 

Profession  or  Trade, 

i)atedthis  day  of  186 

If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the  deposit  with  the 
Bajikers  of  the  Company,  the  form  may  be  sent  by  post  to 
the  OiEce  of  the  Company,  accompanied  by  a  Crossed 
Cheque  or  Post  Oftice  Order  for  amount  of  the  deposit, 
whi<A  will  be  paid  into  the  Company's  Bankers,  and  tho 
Receipt  returned  by  post  to  the  Applicant. 

BANKEES*  RECEIPT. 
To  be  signed  by  the  Baiike^'s  and  returned  to  tlie  Applicant. 

Received  this  day  cf  186    ,  of 

for  the  Directors  of  the  London  Central  Painters'  Hall 
CojiPAHY,  Limited,  the  Sum  of  on  account  of  an 

appEoation  for  an  ailptment  of  Shares  in  the  undertaking; 


^he     Workinof      Eng^ineers 


T 

X  PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  Mann.g«jmeDt  of  the 
Steam-Engina  and  Boiler,  with  Rules  and  Instructions  for 
Valve -Setting-,  so  as  to  Secure  a  Full  Development  of  the 
Motive  Power.  Illustrated  by  Diagrams  and  Engravings. 
By  Joseph  Hopkinson,  cf  the  Firm  of  J.  Hopkinson  &  Co., 
Engineers,  Britannia  Works,  Huddersfiold. 

London;  John  Weale,  High  Holboru;  and  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  &  Co.  Manchester :  Thomson  &  Son  ;  A.  Het- 
wooD ;  and  John  Hetwood.  Huddersfield :  B.  Brown  ;  or 
the  Author.  . 

Price  4s.  j  post  free  4s.  6d.  [17 


P 


ractical  Scientific  Books  on 

^^  AECHITECTUEE,  ENGINEERING.  SURVEYING, 
MINING,  BUILDING,  AGRICULTURE,  MONUMENTS, 
DECORATIONS,  &e.  Piiblislied  by  ATCHLUi-  lud  Co.,  106, 
Great  RusseU  Street,  London,  W.  New  List  of  Works  Bent 
free  to  order  by  post.  [18 


Workmen's  Wages. — 
LASTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 
glance  to  calculate  their  o^vn  Wajjes.  Masters'  Edition, 
cloth  and  gilt,  23.  6d.  (32  stamps) ;  Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  the  pocket.  Is.  (13  stamps).  34,  Arundel  Street, 
Stnmd.  [19 


TOUR  CARD,  SIB? 

A  Card  Plate,  including  50 
Ivory  Cards,  with  your  Name  ele;jaiitly  Engraved. 
Ladies'  or  Gents'  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d  iu  stamps 
to  W-  F.  GOOD,  Engraver,  &o.,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  HuU. 

N.B — This  includes  tlia  Plate,  Engraving,  Cards,  and 
Printing.  [30 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  ,  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stoclis  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb,  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  tid.. 
Is.  Sd.,  2s.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7  lbs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d-  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d-  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchaser.^  over  £1,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [31 


ohn    Moseley    and    Son, 


T 

I  17  and  18.  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street.  Covent 
^  Garden,  London,  W.a.  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUPACTUREKS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
&e.,  Wholesale,  Retail,  aiid  for  Espurtation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates : — 

£    s.    d. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw         ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     HandSaw         0    7    6     „ 

14    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw OSS     „ 

14    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Moseley's  Patent  Electryj  Bell's  Galvanic  Machines  for 
18s.,  &c. 

Same  make.  Second  Qnaiity  (by  some  called  best)  of  each 
of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  403.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stami>s. 

N.B.— These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice. — Messrs.  Moselby  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from,  their  Estabhshmenta,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  pf  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order.       [23 


alker,  Hatter,  49,  Cravv^ford 

.     .  Street,  Corner  of  Seymour  Place,  Marylebone, 

London.    Hats  in  aU  shapes  from  'is.  6d.  to  18s.  each. 

The  Trade  Supplied.  [34 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  R.  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
centui-y.  It  immediately  relieves  and  euros  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consuiuptiou,  Influenza.  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp,  Spasms,  Gout,  Diaxrhcea,  Dysentery,  &c. 

Earl  Kussell  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  bad  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne. —XaTicet,  D^c.  31st,  1864.  See 
Times,  Nov.  14th,  lSt>5. 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE.— The  Medical  Tin^%  Jan.  13th,  ISGS,  states— 
".it  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  oi'thodox  medical  practitioi;iers,  and, 
of  course,  iD  would  not  be  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  lill  a  plaoe." 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYKE  engraved  on  tb*  Government  stamp  out- 
siue  every  bottle.  -Sold  by  the  luveutor  and  Mauufactuier, 
R.  FEEt^MAN,  70,  Kennington  Park  Road,  London,  tf., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  ^  ez..  Is.  lid,:  li  o-£., 
2s.  9d.;  10  02.,  lis.;  20  Qz,,  209.    ■ 

Caution!  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  d.iugeroua 
imitatioas.  Ask  for  Freeijaan*a  Original  Chloro<Iyne,  and; 
Bee  that  you  have  oone  othei*.  [37 


Baker    and    Baker's   True 
UNCOLOTTRED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 
from  all  Adulteration ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 
Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Strength. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.  [4 


Government  of  South   Aus- 
TEAXIA  EMIGEATION  DEPARTMENT. 

PHEE  PASSAGES  are  ffraoited  to  South  AustraUa,  in 
vessels  chartered  erpressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  servants,  mioei-s,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  grooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SEEVANTS. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Australia,  5,  Copthall  Court,  London,  E.G.   [5 


CHEAPEST  EMIGEATION  TO  AMBEICA,  £6  65. 

New   York,   by    Steam, 
WEEKLY,  £5  69.,  cabin,  £15  15s. ;  and  Portland, 
£t! ;  Baltimore,  £5  6s.,  cabin,  £15  15s. ;  New  Orleans,  £6  6s., 
cabin,  £25.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  Tork,  43  15s. 
E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Feuohurch  Street,  E.C.  {S 
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STAECH  MANUPACTUEEES 
TO  H.E.H.  THE    PEINCESS   OF    WALES. 

LENFIELD      STARCH, 

Exclusively  used  in  the  Royal  Laundry, 
AND   AWARDED    PRIZE    MEDAL,    1362. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers,  Chandlers,  &c.  &c.  [2 


Four  Fires  for  One  Penny. — 
Tho  PATENT  PIEEWOOD  can  be  obtained  from 
any  oilman  or  grocer  in  nr  near  London,  at  2s.  per  100; 
packed  for  the  country,  50O  for  lOs.  Lights  instanlly.  No 
paper  required.— Worlis,  18,  Wharf  Eoad,  City  Eoad.        [23 


BEOWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Recommended  for 
CHILDEEN'S     DIET.  [7 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIPPARD'S   INJECTOE, 

FOE   FEEDING   STEAM    BOILEES. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOE  lEON   AND  WOOD   WOKE. 
Farliculars  and  Pnces  post  free  on  application  to 
W.  T.  HENDEY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STEEET,    LONDON,   E.C.  [8 


THE  WORKING  MAN  WILL  FIND 

s    Simple   Dyes" 


"  T  udson' 

I       both  Useful  i 
^/Anything  can  I 


and  Amusing.    .Any  one  < 
be  dyed  with  them  in  ten  minutes. 
Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.     Of   Chemists  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  [9 

Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLLNG   COEEECTLT.      Gratis,   post   free. 
PubUshed  by  T.  M.  Feist,  68,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton.    (10 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing,  Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Brid;j;e.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion^  [11 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
Ttie  "Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  giatison  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Bkewbb  (late  Bai-low  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. — Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [13 


Patents  for  Inventions. — ■ 
Mess".  BAVIES  and  HUNT  prociure  British  and 
Foreign  PatGni  lor  Inventions  and  Registrations  of  Designs, 
at  moderate  cbai-ges.  Full  particulars  given  in  tueir 
*'  Handbook  for  Inventors,"  to  be  had  (gratis)  from  No.  1, 
Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.  [13 


Trusses,      Elastic 


Superior 
STOCKINGS,  &c..  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    s.    SON, 

41S,  Oxford  Street. 

Trusses  from  53.  each ;  Stocliingd  from  4s.  6d. 


[14 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPEBCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acki>owledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
weaving  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &o. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Ai"tilicial 
legs.  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
AppUance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND    SONS, 
35  and  36,  West  Smixhfield,  London. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [15 

all's  "Lung   Restorer" 

eives  instant  relief  in  Coughfi,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
re  Throat.  &:c.  Mr.  R.  Brooke,  Mirlield,  near  Leeds, 
■writes,  after  sufteriiig  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatio 
coug^»,  ^' Thi"ee  Is.  lid.  bottles  cxured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Oommercial  Street  (City  aide 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Cibemista, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  lid,,  29.  9d.,  ^,  {IQ 
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THE   WORKING    MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[March  17,  1866; 


A  Dividend  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  aimam. 
A  Bonus  „  i        ,.  "    ,,■      „ 

Additional  Bonus  dividable  among:  Shareholding  Consu- 
mers, 2b.  6d.  per  ton  on  the  Coal  purchased  of  the  Company. 


T 


he  Joint  Stock  Coal  Com- 

PANT,  LIMITED. 


iBCOxpoTsted  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1862,  by  wMcli  the 
IilaDility  of  each  Shareholder  ia  limited  to  the  amount  of 
hiaShaxes. 

CAPITAL,  £50,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Five  Shillings  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  application.  Five 
Shillings  on  allotment,  and  the  remainder,  if  required,  in 
Coils  of  not  more  than  S*ive  Shillings  per  Share,  at  inter- 
vmls  of  not  less  than  three  months. 

DIRECTORS. 
Chairman:  Johs  Whitb  Okam,  Esq, 
JoBCAtrD'mELL,E3q.,F.RS.Ii.  ]  Rev.  Alfred  Hekrt  New, 
AxFBED  CoccHVAN,  Esq.  Samubl  Wright,  Esq. 

Robert  Daw.  Esq.  Fekdkbick  Augustus  New, 

William  A.  Ltttle,  Esq.        |     Esq. 

DUBLIN  BOARD. 
Chairman:  M.  Ryan,  Esq.,  M.D..  F.R.CS. 


Robert  Henrt  Beauchamp, 

Esq.,  M.R.I.A. 
Edward  Russell,  Esq. 
Stewart  F.  Delanet,  Esq. 
J.  A.  Mowatt,  Esq. 


Professor  Houston. 
Robert  Hoey,  Esq. 
Thomas  Haughton  White. 
James  Chaeles,  Esq. 
Mark  Ballard,  Esq. 

BANKERS. 
The  London  and  County  Bank,  Lombard  Street,  and  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial  Branches. 
The  General  Exchange  Bank,  Limited,  6,  D'Olier  Street, 
Dublin. 

Managing  Director:  Frederick  Augustus  New. 

Chief  Offices  :    49,   Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Dublin  Offices :  9  and  10,  City  Quay. 

Liverpool  Offices :    44,  Castle   Street. 

This  Company,  which  is  now  in  full  operation,  is  formed 
for  supplying  the  public  with  the  best  coal  direct  from  the 
collieries. 

Several  depots  in  London,  Dublin,  and  Liverpool  have 
already  been  established,  and,  from  the  extensive  trade 
already  done,  the  Directors  believe  they  will  be  able  to 
declare  large  Dividends  to  the  Shaxeholders, 

The  Directors  have  resolved  to  issue  five  thousand  more 
Shares  (thirty  thousand  having  been  already  allotted), 
application  for  which  may  be  made  to  the  Bonkers  and  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  accompanied  with  a  deposit  of 
5s.  per  Share. 


'T^he  Victoria  Benefit  Society. 

Enrolled  Pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  (18  and  19  Vict., 

cap.  63.) 

Chief  Office,  49,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  vrith  Branches 

throughout  the  Country. 


Vici-Patrons. 


Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  D.D. 
Rev.  Frederick  Trestrail. 
Harper  Twelvetrees,  Esq. 


RicHD,  D.  Alexander,  Esq. 
Mr.  Sbrjeant  Atkinson, 
Rev.  Thomas  Aveling. 
J.  Broomhall,  Esq. 

Truttees. 
James  Abbiss,  Esq.  I  John     FBAifCia     Bonteus, 

Charles  Henrt  Elt,  Esq.    |     Esq. 

Avditors. 
Ht.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,F.S.8.  I  Cornelius  Walford,  Esq., 
A.  Shrimptoh,  Esq.  |     F.S.S.,  F.S.A. 

Arbitrators. 

G,  M.  Murphy,  Esq.  I  Joseph  A.  Horner.  Esq. 

Edmund  Fry,  Esq.  |  Henry  Tho^ison,  Esq. 

Physician. 

James  Edmunds,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LR.C.P. 

Standing  Cownael. 

Samuel    Pope,    Esq. 

Bankers. 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bane. 

Actuarj/. 
W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  &.c 

More  than  20,000  Proposals  for  Assurance  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  upwards  of  £10,000  paid  in  claims. 

This  Society  is  adapted  to  every  class,  saves  all  the  ex- 
penses of  Public  House  Meetings,  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
Rules,  secures  all  the  advantages  of  a  Sick  Fndoic merit  and 
Burial  Club;  divides  The  whole  of  the  Profits  amongst 
THE  Members  ;  and  is  enrolled  imder  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
certified  by  J.  Tidd  PraU,  Esq. 

It  provides  a  Weei-ly  Income  duriiig  Sickness,  a  Pension  in 
Old  Age,  £10  to  £200  at  Death,  and  Endotoments  up  to  £200. 
Is.  7d,  per  month  at  23  years  of  age,  will  secure  15s.  a  Week 
in  Sickness,  with  Medical  attendance  and  Medicine.  4d.  per 
month  at  age  18  will  secure  £10  at  Death.  Is.  Id.  per  month 
will  secure  £10  at  a  period  of  13  years  hence.  Agents 
wanted  in  Districts  not  represented.  Rules,  6d-  Tables 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Agents,  or 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  NEW,  Secretary. 
Agents  Wanted  tn  Districts  not  represented. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

Tihe  Right  and  Wrong  of 
BENEFIT  SOCIETIES,  by  Feedebick  Auqcstos 
New.    Dedicated  to  the  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Bbouohau. 

"Few  men  could  sit  down  to  the  task  of  writing  on 
benefit  societies  armed  with  more  knowledge  and  ability 
than  Mr.  New,  and  in  the  small  and  useful  work  before  us 
be  has  brought  into  a  condensed  form  more  information  on 
the  subject  than  we  have  ever  before  seen  between  two 
covers."— We  SiKial  Science  Review,  Oct.  lOUi,  1863. 

"He  wishes  entire  success  to  the  work." — Lord  Brougham. 

London :  WiiiiAM  TwEiME,  337,  Strand.  Manchester : 
Abel  Heywood,  Oldham  Street;  and  may  be  had  of  the 
Agents  of  the  "Victoria,"  or  ordered  of  any  Bookseller.  [31 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages, 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany's  Regular  Semi-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 
Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
MELBOURNE   LINE, 
Taking  Paosengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

lolar 2,400  A  1    March  15. 

Star 2,200  A  1    March  21. 

Detroit 2,500  A  1    April  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  lU.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Sir  William  Wallace  2,000  A 1 10  years    March  25. 

Canaan 1,800  A 1 13  years    April  11. 

ADELAIDE  LINE. 

Philip  Nelson   1,200  A  1 March. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

Olive  Mount 1,200  A  1 March. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2,500  A  1    March  20. 

FREE  GRANTS  OP  FORTY  ACRE3  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magnificent  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  own  passage  money. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ruahine  (s.s.)  2,500  A  1    MarchSl. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are ; — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  despatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &,c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BEOTHEBS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    [32 


appy  Homes  for  Working 

~  By  Dr. 


J.    X      MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM. 
Begg.    12mo,  cloth,  2s. 
London :  Cassell,  Fetter,  aijd  Galpin ,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.G. 
Edinburgh:  James  Nichol. 


•  aris  Exhibition,  1867.- 


P 

J_  All  demands  for  SPACE  from  intending  Exliibitors 
must  be  sent,  marked  "  Paris  Exhibition,"  to  the  Secretary, 
Science  and  Art  Department,  South  Kensington  Museum, 
London,  W.,  on  or  before  28th  February,  when  the  lists  will 
be  made  up. 


W 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

Chaser  and   Embosser,    4,  FOLEY   STREET, 
PORTLAND  PLACE,  W. 
HonourahU  ifwition,  Chreat  Exhibition^  1851 ;  Sonourahle  Men- 
tUm,  1853,  Neio  Tori:.       


Ayl^orking    Men's   College. — 

V  V  BUILDINCt  fund.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
In  order  to  allow  the  Proposed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spring.  The  College  is  self-supporting ;  but  increase  of 
numbers  has  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £780,  including  £26  Ss. 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £278  from  the  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  current  numbers  of 
ComhiU  and  Macmillan's  Magazine.  Subscriptions  received 
at  the  College,  4^^  Great  Ormond  Street ;  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  Oxford  Street ;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  R.  B. 
Litchfield,  Esq. ,  4,  Hare  Court,  Temple. 


The  London  Provident  Insti- 
TUTION,  2  and  3,  Blomfleld  Street,  Moorfields, 
E.C.  Establiahed  A.D.  1816.  Savings  Bank  Certified  under 
the  Act  of  1863.  Open  Daily.  OfBce  hours  11  to  3.  Satur. 
day,  11  to  1  and  5  to  8.  Sums  not  exceeding  £10  axe  paid  to 
depositors,  without  previous  notice,  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday.  The  rate  of  annual  interest  allowed  to 
depositors  is  £3  per  cent. 
FRANCIS  E.  GBEENAWAY,  Secretary. 


St.  Marylebone  Bank  for 
SAVINGS,  76,  Welbeck  Street.  Savings  Bank  cer- 
tihed  under  the  Act  of  186a  Open  daily  from  10  till  3,  and 
on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  from  6  till  9  o'clock. 


Picture  Frames  for  the 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  IHim- 
irated  London  News.  Handsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
3s.j  by  the  dozen,  28.  6d.  Maple  and  gilt,  5s. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s.  Every  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  suppUed  with  maple  and 
gilt  llooldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  2 
stamps,  at  Geoboe  Bees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre). [^ 


A  MARVEL  OF  CHEAPNESS. 

The  Shilling  Drawing  Case, 
Complete;  containing  Six  Progressive  Studies, 
after  J.  O.  Harding,  a  Book  of  Whatman's  Superfine  Draw- 
ing Paper, Two  Academy  Drawing  Pencils,  and  India-rubber. 
Post  free  for  14  stamps.— PACKER  and  GRIFFIN,  35, 
Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  Schools,  the  Trade,  and 
Shippers  supplied  on  advantageous  terms. [29 


THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

\^_y     110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fle«t  Street 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  69.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)  9s.  Od.    „      [33 


N 


ational    Institution   for 

_  .  DISEASES  OP  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate.  Physician ,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Ereninga  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine,  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
appUoants.  THOMAS  EOBINSON,  Hon.  Sec.    [36 


c 


ity    of    London    Working 

CLASSES'  INDUSTBIAL  EXHIBITION, 
GUILDHALL. 

OPEN  PEOM  10  A.M.  TILL  10  p.m. 

MUSIC  ALL  DAY. 

CLASSICAL    MUSIC    ON   FRIDAYS. 
Admission,  every  Morning,  Is. ;  Evening,  6d. 

TRANSFERABLE  SEASON  TICKETS,  £1  Is. 

Surplus  fimds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Free  Public  Library. 

William  Bausey,  Hon.  &i!.  [30 
Offices,  GuildhaU. 


T 


he    London    and    General 

_  PERMANENT  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  IN. 
VESTMENT  SOCIETY.  Enrolled  pursuant  to  6  and  7 
Wm.  IV.,  cap.  32.  Shares  £40.  Monthly  Subacription,  5s. 
Entrance  Fee,  Is.  per  Share.  Temporary  Offices,  12,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Chairman  of  Directors, 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  M.P.,  9,  Lincobi's  Inn  Fields. 
Surveyor,  C.  Stdart  Barker,  Esq.,  12,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  Managing  Director,  W.  R.  Selway,  Esq., 
19,  Manor  Road,  Walworth,  S. 

Shares  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  No  back  payments. 
Sums  of  not  less  than  One  Pound  received  on  Deposit. 
Interest  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  guaranteed.  Persona 
wishing  to  buy  houses  can  have  money  advanced  imme- 
diately, to  be  repaid  by  easy  monthly  sums.  ['^4 


rOA  (](]()  ready  to  be  advanced 

J^Lj\J^\J\J\J  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortga^  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Note. — More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [25 


H 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 

For  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 

Possession,  aud  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiBEBECK  Building  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 20,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  os.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  London  Mechanics*  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancei-y  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent. 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  tiU  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
till  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.      [26 


T 


he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 

ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  Established 

by  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  1818.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  EOAD,  FINS  BURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Au^entation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that-^first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Eepayrnent  and  Interest; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  29.  6d.  per  Share.  -De- 
posits to  any  amount — upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
— may  be  made.  Interedit,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  EICHAEDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— 39,  City  Eoad,  London,  E.C.  [27 
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EAST  MODE  OP  PAYMENT. 

very  Description  of  General 

DEAPEEY,  TAILOEING,  AND  OUTFITTINa, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Teems  :  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEAELE,  125,  Old  Kent  Road.  [3 


Newling's    Unrivalled 

TEOUSEES. 


14s. 


Newlimg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS. 
Newliho,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

3OTTS. 

Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [35 
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Lessons  in  Mechanics* 

Br    THE    EEV.  PEOl!'l:SSOE    HATJGHTON,    M.D.,    F.K.S., 
FELLOW   OP   trinity   COLLEOE,    DUBLIN. 

The  last  example  that  I  shall  give  of  labour 
wastefnUy  employed,  is  that  of  "navvies  "  wheel- 
ing materials  ill  barrows  up  a  slope,  "tipping" 
the  barrows,  and  returning  with  the  "emi^ties" 
for  a  fresh  load.  Tliis,  I  am  informed,  is  a  kind 
of  work  which  is  considered  to  have  been  brought 
to  great  perfection  on  English  railway  works,  and 
yet,  on  investigation,  I  think  it  will  be  found  to 
bo  one  of  the  clumsiest  methods  ever  invented  for 
employing  the  labouring  force  of  man,  as  the 
work  wasted  in  useless  labour  bears  so  large  .1 
proportion  to  the  work  expended  on  the  actual 
transport  and  elevation  of  materials. 

A  man  thus  employed  in  "tipping"  barrows, 
runs  up  a  slojie  of  1  ft.  in  13  ft.,  empties,  or 
"tips"  his  baiTOw,  and  retiu-ns  with  it  empty  for 
a  fresh  load. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  the  work 
done  is  519  ft.-lbs.  per  minute,  or  139  ft.-tons 
per  day  of  10  hours'  labom-.  Tlie  "navvy"  so 
employed  is  placed  under  the  same  unfavourable 
conditions  as  the  "  hodman."  for  he  is  obliged  to 
lift  and  bring  down,  not  only  his  baiTOw  but  his 
own  weight,  at  every  joiu-ney  that  he  makes. 

The  weight  of  liis  baxrow  (iron  wheel)  is  84  Ihs. 

The  weight  of  his  hody  and  clothes  .     IGO    „ 

24411)3. 

The  weight  of  his  load  is    ....     336  lbs. 


The  \v<jight  of  load  is  thus  foiuiJ.  From  Mr. 
Lane's  valuable  observations  on  the  Birmingham 
and  Oxford  Jvinction  Eailway,  it  appears  that  each 
cubic  yard  of  earth  weighed  li  tons,  and  as  the 
barrow  carries  one-tenth  of  a  cubic  yard,  we  have, 
by  the  chain  i-ule,  the  following : — 

^ — '  1  Barrow  load, 

10  — ^^^  1  Cubic  yard. 

10  —""^^^  15  Tons. 
1  — -  2240  lbs.  avoir. 

336  lbs. 

Assuming  the  work  spent  in  descending  as  half 
that  spent  in  ascending,  we  find — 


"Work  wasted  (ii 
Work  done 


each  journey) 


foimd  that  they  made  78  blows  of  the  rammer  in 
3min.  45  sec,  and  then  rested  for  3  min.  30  sec. 
Their  rammers  weigh  5  st.  9  lbs,  and  are  lifted  at 
each  stroke  to  the  height  of  16  inches.  I  also 
learned,  on  inquiry,  that  10  hours  was  the 
ordinary  period  of  theu'  daily  laboiu-.  Let  us 
calculate,  from  the  foregoing  data,  the  work  done 
by  these  men  in  the  day  of  ten  hours. 

The  time  of  laboiir  is  to  the  time  of  rest  as 
2  min.  45  sec.  is  to  3  min.  30  sec,  or  as  1G5  to 
210.  Hence  the  time  of  labour  is  to  the  whole 
time  of  labour  and  rest  as  165  to  375. 

Therefore,  in  the  day  of  10  hours,  the  number 
of  minutes  of  labour  is — 


10xco> 


'.  =  364  minutes. 


•  Continued  from  page  150. 


Total 702 

As  tho  total  work  done  in  the  day  is  139  ft.-tons, 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  work  wasted  in  the  day 


139  X  ~^g  =  151  ft.-tons. 

Adding  to  this  the  useful  work,  we  find — 

Work  wasted 151  ft.-tous. 

Useful  work  (paid  for)  .    .    .     139        „ 

290  ft.-tons. 

The  following  example,  taken  from  actual  ob- 
servation, serves  to  show  how  estimates  of 
labouring  force  should  be  made  under  different 
circumstances. 

On  watching  the  paviors  of  Dublin  at  work,  I 


But  iu   2|-  minutes  5  st.  9  lbs.  (or  79  lbs.)  are 
lifted  78  times,  through  16  inches  {or  1^  ft.). 
Hence  the  work  done  in  2J  minutes  is — 
79X1JX78  =  8216  lbs. 
and  the  work  done  in  the  whole  day  is — • 
,,264 


8216* 


788,736  lbs.  lifted  through  one  toot. 


Dividing  this   result   by  2240,   the  number  of 
pounds  in  one  ton,  we  find — 

Daily  work  of  pavior  =  352  ft.-ions. 
The  operation  of  piledriving,  consisting  as  it 
does  in  the  Ufting  of  a  weight  which  is  afterwards 
allowed  to  fall,  presents  many  analogies  to  paviors' 
work ;  but  it  is  found,  on  tiial,  to  be  a  more  waste- 
ful mode  of  employing  the  labouring  force  of  men, 
probably  on  account  of  the  greater  rapidity  with 
which  the  work  is  required  to  be  done.     I  take 
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the  following  eiamplea  from  Coulomb  and  La- 
mande : — 

Coulomb  observed  that  in  the  ordinary  opera^ 
tion  of  pjledriving,  each  man  lifts  19  kilogrammes 
of  the  ram;  at  every  pull  the  ram  is  raised  11 
tnfetre;  the  men  make  20  pulls  in  1  minute, 
and  after  3  minutes  of  exertion,  rest  for  as  long 
a  time,  and  then  begin  again :  thus,  their'  daily 
labour  lasting  6  hours,  the  duration  of  fatiguing 
exertion  does  not  exceed  3  hours.  The  weight 
lifted  thiough  1  metre,  or  work  done,  in  this 
case  is — 
Wot*  done  =  19  x  11  x  20  x  ^"""^  =  75240  kilog.-mitree. 

The  rule  for  converting  kUog.-metres  into  foot- 
tons  U  to  divide  by  311.     Hence — 

Work  done  =  '"^-*'^  =  212  ft..toii3. 
311 

Lamande,  the  oelebi'aled  architect  of  the  bridge 
of  Jena,  found  that  oS  laboui-ers,  Tvorkiug  10 
hours  a  day,  made  in  each  hour  12  efforts,  each 
of  30  pulls ;  the  ram  -weighed  587  kilogrammes, 
and  was  raised  through  I'-to  metres  at  eaoh 
stroke.     The  work  done  in  this  case  is — 

^?IiiL15x  10x12%  30  =  80633  Mogr. -mitres. 
38 
Dividing  this  result,  as  before,  by  311,  in  order  to 
convert  it  into  foot-tons,  we  find — 

Work  done  =  ^"^^^  —  260  ft.-tons. 
811 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  number  of  puUs 
given  each  day  in  Coulomb's  and  Lamande's  ob- 
servations is  the  same,  viz.,  3,600,  although  the 
hours  of  labour  are  in  the  proportion  of  six  to 
ten. 

The  circumstances  under  which  diffei-ent  kinds 
of  labour  are  performed  influence  materially  the 
total  day's  work,  as  I  have  already  shown  in  seve- 
ral ilistauces.  As  a  further  instance  of  thisi  im- 
porfeamt  principle,  I  shall  compai-e  the  res>ilt-s  of 
the  "  box  lift "  and  the  "  swing  Uft,"  as  used  on 
the  Oxford  and  Biimingham  Junction  Eailway. 

The  swing  lift  consists  of  a  balk  fixed  vertically 
in  the  ground,  in  such  a  position  that  the  ends  of 
a  long  lever,  by  which  it  is  surmounted,  can  be . 
alternately  swung  round  to  the  same  stage.  "  The 
lever,"  in  the  case  considered,  "  was  constructed 
of  a  strong  timber,  trussed  by  means  of  an  iron 
rod,  strained  over  a  short  king-post  of  hard  wood. 
The  lever  was  balanced  on  its  centre  by  an  iron 
sling,  and  was  free  to  move  in  an  horizontal  plane 
by  means  of  a  strong  ii-on  pivot  working  in  a  cup 
on  the  top  of  the  vertical  balk.  Each  end  of  the 
lever  had  an  ii'on  hook,  to  which  the  baiTows  con- 
taining the  matci-ials  and  the  counterpoise,  and 
ropes,  by  means  of  which  the  men  below  guided 
the  loads  to  their  proper  destination,  were  attached. 
The  men,  called  riders,  descended  by  their  gravity 
in  the  empty  barrow,  thereby  lifting  the  weight  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  lever,  and  ascended 
again  by  ladders  without  carrying  up  any  ma- 
terial." * 

With  the  aid  of  the  swing  lift  thus  employed, 
it  was  found,  as  the  result  of  more  than  one  year's 
obsei'vation,  that 

The  work  done  was  1046  ft.-lbs.  per  luinute ; 

Or        .        .         .      280  ft.-tons  per  day  of  10  hoara. 

Much  time  was  necessarily  lost,  in  the  arrange- 
ment just  described,  in  swmging  the  lever  from 
side  to  side ;  and  the  work  obtained  fi-om  each 
man's  laboiu-  was  not  so  gi-eat  as  it  should  have 
been,  nor  so  great  as  was  i-eadily  obtained  by  the 
"box  Uft,"  which  proved  to  fee  a  much  more 
economical  contrivance. 

The  box  lift  consisted  of  fom'  upright  beams, 
connected  at  the  top  by  cross  braces ;  a  wheel  was 
can-ied  by  these  braces,  and  round  it  was  passed 
a  rope,  at  each  end  of  which  a  box  was  attached. 
The  material  was  raised  in  each  of  the  boxes 
alternately  by  the  weight  of  men  descending  in 
the  other. 

TJje  illusti'ation  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  principle  of  the  box-lift. 

The  work  done  per  man  per  day,  by  means  of 
this  contrivance,  was  found  to  be — 

Work  dons      .     1510  ft.-lb.  per  minntc. 

Or     ...     .      iOi  ft.-tons  per  day  of  10  hours. 

PVom  the  preceding  facts,  we  can  foi-m  an 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  work  done  by  labouring 
men  engaged  in  different  occupations,  and  of  the 
work  wasted  in  each  kind  of  labour  unprofitably. 


I  have  stated  in  each  case  the  average  result  of 
the  day's  work,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  I 
men  are  capable,  on  a  "spurt,"  of  doubling,  or 
even  trebling,  the  foregoing  results  for  a  day  or  | 
so,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  following  ex-  l 
araples : —  j 

1.  A  friend  of  mine,  weighing  in  his  clothes, 
14  stone,  ascended  Monte  Eosa  (9,000  ft.  in  9 
hours),  and  descended  again  the  same  day. 
I       The  work  done  in  this  case  was,  in  ascending — 


14  X  11  X  9000 


=  787  ft.-ton8. 


Allowiug  h:ilt  aa  much  work  to  be  done  in  de- 
scending, we  find — 

Total  iky's  work  »=  llSl  ft.-tons. 
2.  Captain  Coignet  invented  (1.S35)  a  box  lift,  to 
be  used  in  forming  earthworks  by  a  single  soldier ; 
and  showed  that  one  man,  using  his  lift,  could 
raise  his  own  weight  (70  kilos.)  through  a  height 
of  13  metres,  310  times  each  day.  Fi-om  these 
data  we  find — 

Work  done  in  one  day  = 


70  X  13  X  310 


=  910  ft.-tona. 

3.  Piisonei'S,  also,  working  under  compulsion,  can 
be  made  to  use  the  tread-wheel  for  8  horn's  a 
day,  and  thus  produce  834  ft.-lb.  of  work. 

Examples  like  the  foregoing  are,  however, 
rather  to  be  regarded  as  feats,  s'nowing  what  a 
man  can  do  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  certain  that 
a  few  such  days  of  labour  would  inevitably  break 
down  the  strongest  constitution,  and  render  the 
labom-er  incapable  of  any  work  at  all  for  a  long 
pwiod. 

If  we  coUeot  together  into  one  table  all  the  pre- 
ceding results,  we  shall  obtain  a  good  view  of  the 
nork  done  per  day  by  dilferent  classes  of  la- 
bourers, and  of  their  comparative  economy. 

VMe  sliowmj  the  "WofcK  P.uo  for  in  dSferwit  modes  of 


Kind  op  iiBors. 

LiBOra. 

ton. 

1.  English  Treadwhool    . 

1  hours. 

417  ft. 

-tons. 

2.  Norv?&^n  Treadwlieel 

4      „ 

890 

„ 

S.  Hodmaa 

6       » 

181 

4.  Shovellers     .... 

10       „ 

125 

^ 

6.  Tipping  a  Wheelbarrow 

10       „ 

1S9 

„ 

6.  Pa\iors 

10       n 

S53 

„ 

7.  Pilediiring(o)   .     .     . 

6       „ 

242 

„ 

8.  MediiTing  ((>)... 

10       „ 

260 

„ 

9.  Box  Lift 

10       „ 

404 

„ 

10.  Swing  Lift    ...     . 

10       „ 

280 

" 

The  prices  paid  for  different  kinds  of  labour  in 
the  same  district,  ought  to  be  proportional  to  the 

above  results. 


*  "  Proceedinga  of  Institution  of    Civil  Engineers." — 
Vol.  xi.,  p.  79. 


Dr.  Watts' s  "Facts  of  the 
Cotton  Famine y 


De.  John  Wa*ts,  of  Manchestei-,  has  published 
a  valuable  booic,  which  he  entitles  the  '•  Pacts  of 
the  Cotton  Famine."  We  pui'pose  to  speak  of 
this  book,  but  we  have  a  presentiment  that  we 
shall  scai-cely  now  reach  to  the  merits  or  pith — 
we  were  going  to  say  "marrow" — of  the  book, 
but  dislike  that  boUed-bone  simile.  The  preface 
will,  we  foresee,  deUiy  us  on  our  way. 

In  it  the  author  tells  us  that  he  is  dissatisfied 
with  his  work,  and  that  if  it  had  to  be  re-written 
he  could  materially  improve  it.  What  is  the  good 
of  telling  the  reader  this,  unless  to  disincline  him 
to  read  the  book  ?  The  reader  cannot  judge  the 
truth  of  what  is  said,  and  therefore  the  informa- 
tion is  useless.  The  reader  has  not  gone  over  the 
same  grnimd ;  he  h.as  not  had  the  same  material 
before  him ;  he  has  no  idea  how  it  could  be  better 
pre.<tuted ;  and  if  he  supposes  a  better  treatment 
possible,  he  can  only  wish  that  the  author  had 
acted  on  his  better  knowledge  before  publishing 
his  book.  A  sculptor  or  painter  may  very  properly 
and  modestly  own  to  the  select  circle  of  art  critics 
that  he  is  sensible  of  deficiencies,  and  has  not 
done  his  best.  An  author  may  say  this  to  re- 
viewers, who,  by  the  way,  will  never  forgive  him 
the  confession,  but  to  the  general  public  it  can 
have  no  meaning.  Indeed,  it  violates  the  very 
theory  of  prefaces  to  interpolate  so  iiTclevant  an 
intimation  in  it. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that  everything  appear- 
ing in  a  book  should  appear  there  ivith  a  definite 
purpose  J  and  if  it  has  no  pm-pose  in  it,  it  has  no 


business  there.  If,  therefore,  we  find  a  preface 
to  a  book,  we  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  a 
meaning  in  it,  and  that  the  author  wrote  it  be- 
cause he  bad  something  special  to  s.ay  in  it.  In 
these  days,  when  books  are  multiplied,  the  public 
should  be  more  than  ever  guarded  against  mere 
words,  and  none  should  be  employed  except  they 
make  a  definite  addition  to  human  knowledge. 
There  are  authors  who  commence  a  preface  by 
telling  the  reader  that  it  is  never  read.  If  the 
author  believed  himself,  he  would  say  no  more  and 
omit  his  preface.  Xo  doubt  there  are  readers 
who  habitually  skip  prefaces ;  there  must,  there- 
fore, have  grown  up  a  want  of  confidence  in  them. 
There  are,  indeed,  authors  who  tell  us  that  their 
prefaces  were  written  after  the  book  was  com- 
posed. This  only  proves  that  many  authors  do 
not  know  what  they  ai'e  going  to  write  about, 
and  their  prefaces,  instead  of  being  explanations 
of  their  design,  become  apologies  for  their  non- 
fultilment.  Keadei-s  who  discover  this  have  no 
relish  for  the  insipid  confession :  they  skip  over 
the  introduction  without  zest,  and  dip  into  the 
chapters  without  hope.  Perhaps  the  most  perfect 
preface  will  always  be  one  wi'itten  after  the  work 
is  finished.  Most  authors  of  capacity  find  their 
subject  grow  upon  them.  They  discover  new 
applications  of  the  principle  discussed.  'fl.Tiat 
they  thought  to  be  very  limited  proves  to  be  very 
wide.  What  they  thought  to  be  easy  turns  out 
very  difiicult.  The  proofs  they  thought  sufficient 
prove  inadequate,  establishing  too  little,  or,  what 
is  equally  unsatisfactory,  demonsti-ating  too  much. 
The  author  finds  himself  wiser  when  he  has  tho- 
roughly worked  out  his  subject.  Under  these 
ch-cumstances,  he  can  give  a  better  introduction 
to  the  reader  when  he  has  finished  his  book  than 
he  possibly  could  before  he  began  it.  Dean 
Gr.ives  tells  us,  in  his  Eloge  on  the  lato  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  that  Professor  MacCullagh 
would  ponder  nu  incredible  time  over  a  mathe- 
matical demonstration,  until  aU  its  parts  assumed 
a  symmetry  in  his  mind,  before  he  would  com- 
mence a  delineation  of  it.  The  late  Sir  William 
HamUtoYi  himself  had  this  patient  faculty  of 
thoroughly  mastering  his  S'abject  before  commit- 
ting himself  to  its  elucidation.  Such  authors, 
and  such  alone,  are  competent  to  write  their 
prefaces  before  writing  their  books.  But  whether 
the  preface  is  wn-itten  before  or  after  is  of  small 
consequence,  providing  it  answers  its  purpose 
when  executed. 

We  have  pleasure  in  saying  that  Dr.  Watts's 
book  is  much  better  than  his  prefaqe  would  lead 
any  one  to  suppose.  He  was  a  membei-  of  the 
LancasWre  Central  Relief  Committee,  and  there- 
fore fiUly  conversant  with  his  subject.  It 
occmrred  to  him  that  the  great  social,  political, 
and  commercial  facts  attending  the  imprece- 
dented  convulsion  of  our  gigantic  cotton  trade 
needed  some  permanent  record,  and  he  went 
about  suggesting  to  gentlemen  whom  he  thought 
competent  to  make  it  that  one  or  other  should 
undertake  the  work.  The  author  confesses  that 
he  was  "siirprised"  to  find  himself,  in  each  case, 
requested  to  make  the  record  wanted.  But  the 
ptiblic  familiar  with  Dr.  Watts's  name  irill  not 
be  sm-prised  that  competent  judges  of  the  history 
ncedixl  should  agi-ee  in  selecting  him  to  write  it. 
Dr.  John  Watts  might  properly  aj^pear  in  our 
series  of  sketches  of  "  Men  who  have  risen  from 
the  Hanks,"  and  therefore  he  was  well  qualified 
to  record,  as  he  was  personally  well  fitted  to  deal 
with,  the  facts,  incidents,  and  pereons  of  the 
cotton  famine.  He  has  produced  a  book  of  .great 
interest.  Unfortunately,  the  title  is  as  dry  as 
science  could  make  it,  and  gives  to  the  general 
public  and  ordinai-y  i-eader  very  little  idea  of  the 
animated  and  i-eliable  history  the  author  has 
produced.  His  book  is  a  permanent  exposition 
of  the  social  life  and  political  character  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  of  the  public  action  of  the  English 
nation  during  four  memorable  years.  It  relates 
to  the  conduct  of  working  men  tuider  cu-cum- 
stances  of  ti-i»l  in  which  they  were  never  placed 
before,  and  out  of  T.liich  they  came  with  an 
amount  of  credit  the  working  class  never  won 
previously.  Lord  Pahnerston  was  so  sti-uck  by  it 
that  he  woiild  have  given  them  ail  the  franchise, 
had  it  been  possible  to  introduce  a  bUl  for  their 
especial  benefit.  We  trust  the  title  of  the  book 
will  not  prevent  it  getting  into  every  library  to 
which  working  men  have  access.  It  is  a  romance 
of  Industry,  and  all  true.  Its  facts  arc  as  good 
as  fictions,  and  much  more  useful.  The  author 
has  devoted  to  it  the  leism-e  of  twelve  months. 
We  are  glad  he  has  not  attempted  to  re-Write  it. 
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There  is  a  freshness  of  thought  in  it,  a  pio- 
tui-esqiieness  of  description,  a  certain  impulse  in 
the  boot,  which  is  almost  sm-e  to  have  disap- 
peared had  the  author  operated  upon  it  with  a 
view  to  that  technical  strictness  at  which  he  has 
aimed  in  foi-mer  worts.  He  has  never  written  a 
■book  before  half  so  large  nor  half  so  well.  "We 
Isam  from  the  prefr^co,  and  from  the  preface 
only  (for  the  book  has  no  formal  dedication,  as 
it  Diight  to  have),  that  it  is  inscribed  to  all  those 
who  contributed  to  the  funds  of  Lancashire 
Kelief  Committees,  and  to  aU  who  assisted  in 
the  distribution  of  those  funds.  Should  aU  the 
persons  here  alluded  to  buy  the  Doctor's  volume, 
it  win  have  a  large  and  well-deserved  sale.  If 
the  book  should  become  known  to  them  all,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  we  have  no  doubt  this  wiU  be  the 
case.  If  it  should  not,  the  author  may  be  a  loser 
after  twelve  months  of  the  most  laborious  and  yet 
most  useful  work  any  public  wi-iter  could  under- 
take on  behalf  of  social  progi-ess.  In  a  futm-e 
aitide  we  shall  endeavour'  to  do  some  justice  to 
the  contents  of  the  volume. 


The  Materials  of  Co-operation. 

The  "  bsginning  of  a  store,"  as  we  have  already 
explained,  is  of  coui-se-<i  question  of  capital,  and 
we  ha.ve  explained  how  that  capital  has  usually 
to  be  raised.  Though  no  store  can  flourish  ivith- 
out  capital,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  wUl  flourish 
with  it — that  depends  upon  the  persons  who  em- 
ploy it.  We  win  therefore  describe  the  kind  of 
persons  most  likely  to  carry  on  a  store  success- 
fully. The  materials  of  a  Co-operative  Store  con- 
sist of  men  as  well  as  money,  and  the  quality  of 
the  men  is  of  no  mean  importance.  The  early 
members  who  originate  and  establish  a  store 
determine  its  character  for  the  futui-e.  For 
instance,  if  they  insert  a  clause  in  their  fii-st 
i-ules  to  the  effect  that  a  portion  of  the  profits 
shall  be  devoted  to  educational  purposes,  no 
future  members  ever  think  of  abrogating  such  a 
ride,  ilost  come  to  experience  the  benefits  of  it ; 
all  have  seen  the  good  effects  of  it.  The  credit  of 
the  store  has  been  raised  by  it;  and  we  have 
never  heard  of  a  case  in  which  the  members  of  a 
Co-operative  Society  have  ever  gone  back  and 
repealed  so  wise  and  honoiurable  a  rule.  Neither, 
on  the  other  hand,  have  we  ever  heard  of  a  case 
in  which  a  society,  founded  without  such  a  rule, 
ever  instituted  it.  Peojile  who  have  never  tasted 
the  value  of  knowledge  care  very  little  for  it,  and 
will  rarely,  if  ever,  consent  to  pay  for  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  who  have  acquired  knowledge 
know  that  it  is  power  as  well  as  pleasure, 
and  wiU  never  part  with  it.  There  never  was 
an  intelligent  man  who  would,  if  he  could,  go 
back  into  the  helpless,  despicable  state  of  igno- 
rance. Once,  however,  let  a  store  be  founded  on 
the  basis  of  paying  all  the  profits  over  to  the 
membei'S,  the  ignorant  and  the  selfish  will  always 
force  the  continuance  of  the  same  state  of  things. 
They  will  look  upon  money  taken  for  educational 
pui-poses  as  a  robbery  of  theii-  profits,  and  will 
say,  "  Let  those  members  who  want  knowledge  go 
to  mechanics'  institutions,  and  beg  or  borrow 
theu-  knowledge  of  any  who  are  generous  enough 
to  give  it  or  lend  it,  but  let  them  not  diminish 
our  profits  by  a  farthing  in  the  poimd  for  that 
purpose."  If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  history 
of  the  great  Halifax  Industrial  Society.  It  rivals 
the  Eochdiile  Equitable  Pioneers  in  the  nvxmber 
of  its  members ;  it  makes  enormous  annual  sales ; 
it  reaps  colossal  profits ;  but  it  has  no  educa- 
tional fund.  The  Eochdale  Pioneers  have.  After 
paying  quarterly — (1)  expenses  of  management; 
(2)  interest  due  on  aU  loans ;  (3)  an  amount,  equi- 
valent to  ten  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  fixed 
stock,  set  apart  to  cover  its  annual  reduction  in 
worth,  owing  to  wear  and  tear ;  (4)  dividends  on 
subscribed  capital  of  the  members ;  (5)  such  sum 
as  may  be  requii'ed  for  extension  of  business; 
.  (6) — ^last  but  one,  but  not  least — two  and  a-haK 
pw  cent,  of  the  remaining  profit,  after  all  the 
Mbove  items  are  provided  for,  to  be  applied  to 
'■educational  purposes;  (7)  the  residue,  and  that 
<">nly,  is  then  divided  at  Eochdale  among  all  the 
membei'S  of  the  store  in  pi-oportion  to  the  amount 
of  their  respective  purchases  diu-ing  the  quartei', 
varying  from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  Gd.  in  the  pound. 
This  proportion  in  other  societies  is  8d.  in  the 
pound,  or  Is.,  or  Is.  Gd.,  or  2s.,  or  2s.  4d.,  in  some 
cases  2s.  Cd.  and  2s.  ad.,  according  to  the 
economy,   and  wisdom,   and   miignitude   of   the 


transactions  of  the  store.     No  case  has  been  re- 
ported in  which  the  profits  have  reached  Ss. 

It  is,  therefore,  of  importance  that  the  beginner's 
of  a  store  should  be  men  who  understand  Co- 
operation. In  the  four  years,  from  1861  to  1865, 
the  Rochdale  Pioneers  appropriated  the  large  sum 
of  ,£1,841  3s.  lOd.,  or  nearly  .£2,000,  to  educa- 
tional pmi^oses.  Had  they  not  began  to  do  this 
at  the  first — that  is,  to  make  appropriations  of 
this  kind  in  the  infancy  of  the  store — they  could 
not  do  it  now.  The  man  who  learned  to  cai'ry  a 
cow  began  first  by  carrying  the  calf,  and  carrying 
it  every  day  his  strength  grew  by  the  exercise, 
and  at  last  he  carried  the  co'.v  as  easily  M  he  once 
did  the  calx.  In  the  same  way  the  society  that 
intends  or  hopes  to  c.iri'y  the  educational  cow 
must  begin  wivh  the  calf.  The  illustration  does 
not  spoU  the  fact ;  for  whether  it  be  a  cow,  or  a 
library,  or  a  news-room,  both  are  good  for  con- 
sumption :  the  cow  for  the  body,  the  books  for 
the  mind. 

The  first  intelligent  and  earnest  members  of 
the  Co-operative  Society  should,  therefore,  look 
out  for  persons  similao-ly  minded  to  join  them. 
Men  of  the  working  class  are  best,  because  there 
is  work  to  be  done,  and  they  are  the  most  likely 
to  do  it.  Men  of  the  working  class  are  best, 
because  there  is  profit  to  be  made,  and  they  need 
it  most.  Men  who  have  some  ambition,  who  wish 
to  improve  theii'  position,  are  necessary,  because 
they  are  likely  to  stick  to  the  society  which  affords 
them  the  means  of  doing  this.  Men  with  some 
intelligence  should  be  sought,  because  fools  will 
not  make  Co-operators.  Men  of  some  patience 
are  useful,  for  success  cannot  be  compassed  all  at 
once.  Men  of  some  perseverance  are  requii-ed, 
who  wiU  push  on  over  difficulties,  or  through 
them  (it  does  not  matter  which),  untU  success  is 
won.  Men  who  care  for  the  good  of  others  are 
invaluable,  for  Co-operation  is  a  scheme  for  pro- 
moting the  welfai-e  and  profit  of  all  the  members; 
and  he  who  cares  most  for  the  welfare  of  others 
will  hold  on  the  longest,  work  with  the  best  heart, 
display  the  most  forbearance  with  iie  shortcomings 
of  others,  and  be  of  good  cheer  in  the  dark  days, 
when  profits  are  low.  But  men  of  good  nature 
and  good  will  are  the  rarest  to  find.  We  want 
leading  men  who,  like  the  late  Mr.  Cobden,  have 
meekness  without  weakness,  who  never  put  them- 
selves forward,  and  who  never  hold  back;  who 
are,  nevertheless,  always  foxmd  in  the  front  when- 
ever there  is  a  vacancy  there  :  and  there  always 
is  a  vacancy  when  tbe  society  is  confronted  by 
danger'  or  difficulty.  Men  iu'e  wanted  who  never 
give  offence,  and  never  take  it;  whose  tempers 
move  on  a  sort  of  universal  joint,  and  pass  out  of 
the  way  when  the  angular  and  cantankerous  come 
in  contact  with  them.  In  every  society  there  are 
members  whose  tempers  are  i-usty,  who  never 
move  without  a  creak,  whose  ordinaj'y  talk  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  raUway-whistle,  whose 
laughter  seems  compounded  of  a  gi'oan  and  a 
scream,  and  whose  smile,  if  they  relax  into  one,  is 
only  a  modified  sort  of  reproof.  In  competition 
this  kind  of  thing  is  never  counted  as  of  moment. 
There  naggling  is  natui'al;  but  in  Co-operation, 
whei'e  evei-ything  is  volimtary,  a  rheumatic  temper 
tells  upon  the  profits,  and  impai-ts  a  chronic  tic- 
dolom-eux  to  the  whole  concern.  To  use  another 
simile — an  officer  with  a  porcupine  tongue  will 
prick  all  the  members  of  a  society  in  three  months, 
and  establish  a  universal  smarting  in  the  place. 
Passing  to  the  botanical  kingdom,  every  one 
knows  that  it  would  be  a  painful  thing  to  live  if 
all  food  grew  on  nettle-bushes ;  people  would  give 
up  smeUing  the  rose  if  thorns  always  penetrated 
the  face  before  the  fragrance  could  be  inhaled. 
The  qualities  of  the  materials  of  Co-operation  are, 
therefore,  important,  and  a  smaller  society  of  the 
right  men  will  go  farther,  last  longer,  and  achieve 
more,  than  a  larger  one  of  half -informed,  disqua- 
lified persons. 


The  Savisos  Biyics  Investment  Act. — The  new 
Act  for  amending  the  law  relating  to  investmeuts  on 
accoimt  of  savings  banks  and  Poot  Office  savings  banks 
has  been  issued.  The  Treasury  is  now  empowered  to 
substitute  terminable  annuities  for  capital  stock  standing 
to  the  savings  banks'  account,  and  the  commissioners 
may  make  rules  as  to  pajnnents  to  the  National  Debt 
Commisbiouers.  The  Treasury  is  likewise  empowered  to 
cancel  capital  stock  of  annuities,  and  to  substitute  ter- 
minable annuities.  The  warr-mts  issued  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  Bank  of  Kngland  are  to  be  a  snfBcient  authority 
for  the  cincelling  of  the  stock.  The  statute,  which  has 
recently  received  the  Royal  assent,  is  to  be  called  "  The 
Savings  Bank  Investment  Act,  1S66." 


Some   Working   Men   I  have 
Known. 

The  stock  biographies  of  men  who,  born  to 
the  heritage  of  hard  daily  toil,  have  by  their 
innate  force  of  chai'acter  raised  themselves 
into  notice,  and  claimed  a  niche  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  great  ones,  by  no  means  chronicle 
aU  who  have  wi-estled  with  the  obs'cacles  which 
impeded  then'  development,  and  been  victors 
in  the  conquest.  It  is  not  given  to  all  to  be 
masters  of  song,  like  Burns ;  of  art,  like  Palissy 
or  Gibson;  of  engineering  skill,  like  Stephenson  ; 
of  critical  acumen,  like  GiSbrd ;  or.  of  abstract 
science,  like  Ferguson  or  the  elder  Herschel :  yet 
these,  at  first,  were  all  poor  or  working  men,  wno 
f^ained  their  education  by  their  own  efforts — ^^^'ho 
(.lid  battle  with  pinching  poverty,  lack  of  educa- 
tional means,  prejudice  of  class,  and  all  those 
lions  which  stand  in  the  way  of  men  of  weaker 
mould,  who  "  let  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would." 

All,  I  say,  cannot  be  field-marshals  in  the  army 
of  life  ;  but  somewhat  lower,  yet  very  honourable 
grades,  have  been  attained  by  men  once  in  the 
ranks,  who,  while  never  for  a  moment  despising 
the  labour  by  which  they  gained  honest  bread, 
were  not  disposed  to  consider  that  wo'rking,  eaHte; 
and  sleeping  are  all  that  is  worth  livingsBII. 
Their  daily  labour  honestlj'  and  intelUgently'jJer- 
formed,  they  felt  themselves  to  be  free  citizens  of 
the  empire  of  thought,  in  which  true  men  take 
rank  according  to  what  they  essentially  ar^,  quite 
independently  of  the  conditions  of  their  life. 

When  the  sun  shines,  it  shines  for  all,  lord  or 
laboui'er  ;  and  the  precious  instincts  which  make 
men  believe  in  good  and  b^'autiful  things,  treasure 
up  and  nourish  the  suggestions  of  universal  na- 
tirre,  and  cultivate  the  talents  entrusted  to  then- 
care,  are  bestowed  as  impartially  as  the  sun- 
shine. Loot  into  any  biogi-axjhical  dictionary, 
and  you  will  see  how  little  the  cii-cumstances  of 
early  life  have  been  able  to  impede  the  careers  of 
really  great  men.  Eeal  mental  energy  soon 
masters  them,  and  mates  them  even  subservient 
to  its  will. 

I,  a  working  man,  with  few  opportunities  of 
going  out  into  the  great  world,  have  not  met 
many  famous  men ;  but  I  have  knoivn  some  who 
deserve  to  be  famous,  or,  at  least,  whose  ed'orts 
and  achievements  merit  acknowledgment  at  the 
hands  of  their  fellow  working  men. 

I  have  on  my  little  book-shelf  at  home  some  of 
the  best  authors  of  the  "  Augustan  age "  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  as  the  early  part  of  the  last  centm-y 
was  styled.  Addison  and  Pope  are  especial  favom-- 
ites.  I  bought  the  books  for  a  few  shillings— -nob 
more  than  I  have  often  known  squ.indered  in  a 
single  evening  by  a  shopmate,  who  "  liked  to  enjoy 
himself  " — and  many,  many  evenings  of  true  plea- 
sure have  I  derived  from  my  cro'.vn's  worth  of 
literatui-e.  But  I  refer  to  them  now  because  these 
authors  frequently  criticised  living  persons,  veil- 
ing their  names  under  such  disguises  as  "  Eu- 
genic," '•■  Chloe,"  "  Atticus,"  &c.  To  that  extent  I 
will  imitate  them ;  for  some  of  the  originals  of  my 
sketches  of  "  Some  Working  Men  I  have  Knoivn" 
are  still  working  hard  in  oiu'  very  midst,  and, 
modest  and  unassruniug  by  nature,  would  be 
pained  at  being  brought  more  prominently  before 
the  public.  Others  have  passed  away,  just  when 
their  dearest  hopes  of  achievement  were  on  the 
point  of  realisation;  but  they  have  left  behind 
those  who  might  not  wish  the  sad  stories  of  their 
lives  to  be  made  known  in  all  their  details. 

Carolus  (I  wiU  call  him)  was  my  fellow-appren- 
tice, younger  than  I,  who  accepted  my  few  years 
of  seniority  as  a  reason  why  he  might  make  me  a 
confidant  of  his  cherished  plans.  He  was  a  rough, 
uncouth  lad,  violent  in  temper,  reckless  in  his  fun, 
who,  in  childhood,  had  been  the  occupant  of  the 
van  of  the  manager  of  an  itinerant  dramatic  com- 
pany, and  whose  fii'st  eiforts  at  composition  were 
tremendous  melodi-amas,  with  no  end  of  assassina- 
tions, combats,  and  deepest  dimgeons ;  and  who, 
at  the  age  of  thu-teen,  when  I  lii-st  knew  him,  had 
no  higher  ambition  than  to  see  his  imaginary 
heroes  tread  the  stage.  Night  after  night  th'j 
young  boy  would  sit  up  almost  till  morning 
beamed,  to  construct  sensation  scenes  amd  invent 
sounding  diiJogue.  I  was  the  critic  (often,  I  fear, 
a  veiy  jocu.ai'  and  irreverend  one)  of  the  per- 
formances. In  vain  I  laughed  at  and  parodied 
them.  He  wi'ote  on  with  undiminished  enthu- 
siasm, always,  I  noticed,  beginning  with  a  fvdly- 
drawn-out  title-page,  with  his  name,  as  author,  in 
firU   capitals.      In   course   of    time,   however,    a 
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change  came  over  him.  I  was  myself  a  rhymester, 
and  some  verses  I  had  written  were  not  only  pub- 
lished, but  rather  extensively  quoted.  Carolus 
determined  to  beat  me  on  my  own  ground.  He 
threw  away  his  manuscript  drama,  laughed  at  the 
nonsense  he  had  written,  or  at  odd  moments 
mounted  a  property  wig  and  flourished  a  property 
dagger,  to  burlesque  his  old  Uterary  love. 

At  the  printing-office  in  which  we  were  em- 
ployed, a  new  publication  was  put  in  hand.  In 
the  first  number  appeared  a  little  poem,  so 
charmingly  written,  so  musical,  and  so  full  of 
natural  feeling,  that  it  was  at  once  quoted  by 
journals  of  high  repute,  and  went  "the  round  of 
the  press."  It  was  borrowed  by  American  news- 
papers, and,  for  aught  I  know,  may  be  stUl  travel- 
ling from  "  Poet's  Comer  "  to  "  Poet's  Comer." 
Those  verses  were  the  production  of  Carolus,  the 
clumsy,  boisterous,  shock-headed  boy,  whom  no 
one  suspected  of  poetry.  He  quickly  followed  up 
his  success.  Popular  publications  were  freely 
opened  to  his  contributions,  and  scarcely  a  week 
passed  without  the  manuscript  of  a  new  poem 
being  submitted  to  my  inspection.  Then  came 
the  crisis  of  a  life.  The  passion  which  made 
Byron  a  poet,  which  shook  the  mental  frame  of 
Keats,  awoke  a  volcanic  fire  in  the  heart  of 
my  poor  young  friend.  It  was  a  love  like 
Petrarch's,  a  love  which  he  was  bound  in  manly 
virtue  to  wrestle  with  and  subdue.  He  did 
wrestle  strongly,  but  in  the  fatal  contest  broke 
his  passionate  heart.  At  two-and-twenty,  he  was 
a  dying  man ;  the  symptoms  of  consumption  ap- 
peared, and  he  felt  that  his  career  was  ending. 
Stni  he  wrote ;  the  straggle  he  had  endured  im- 
parted a  sad  majestic  cadence  to  his  verse ;  and 
the  tender  care  of  those  who  loved  and  watched 
1iim  was  commemorated  in  lines  which  for 
pathetic,  afl'ectionate  earnestness  I  have  seldom 
seen  excelled.  A  strange,  imaginative  poem,  in- 
fused with  a  sense  of  the  coming  change,  was  the 
last  he  wrote.  He  sent  it  to  the  foremost  of  our 
magazines,  the  famous  Blacl-wood,  and  there  it 
appeared  a  few  days  only  before  his  death.  I  sat 
by  the  bed-side  watching  the  wasted  form,  the 
pallid  face  of  the  dying  poet.  He  could  scarcely 
speak,  but  his  dim  eye  sparkled  as,  with  hesi- 
tating words,  he  told  me  how  he  had  received  a 
very  complimentaiy  letter  from  the  editor  of  the 
magazine.  His  literai'y  ambition  was  satisfied, 
and,  calmly  and  bravely,  he  turned  round  to  die. 
A  few  days  afterwards  all  was  over,  and  the  rest- 
less, fervid  genius,  which  promised  so  greatly,  was 
at  rest. 

This  is  no  imaginary  gketch,  but  a  study  from 
real  life — a  life,  too,   passed  in  poverty,   hard 
work,  and  great  discouragement. 
(To  he  ontinued.) 


metal,  a  steel  collar,  which  has  its  inner  edge 
mUled,  had  risen  and  enclosed  the  disc,  thus 
forming  a  mould  for  its  edge.  It  wiU  now  be 
imderstood  that  as  a  reverse  sovereign  die  was 
placed  face  downwards  in  the  upper  die-holder, 
and  that  an  obverse  die  rested  face  upwards  in 
the  lower  one,  and  the  blank  was  between  the 
two,  a  sovereign  has  been  produced  by  the  down- 
ward traverse  of  the  press,  and  such  is  the  fact. 
The  edge,  also,  has  been  milled,  and  the  whole 
operation  has  not  occupied  more  than  a  second  of 
time !  It  is  impossible  to  show  by  the  pencil  the 
exact  position  in  which  the  dies  and  blank  were 
when  the  fly-arms  performed  a  partial  revolution 
and  the  blow  was  administered,  but  the  accom- 
panying illustration  of  a 


Com  from  the  Crucible  to  the 
Press.  * 

"With  so  much  of  explanation  of  the  secret 
machinery  of  the  coining-press  room,  we  may 
now  proceed  with  more  confidence  to  the  action 
of  the  press  itself.  It  must  be  observed  that  the 
.■ittendant  youth  has  been  supplied  with  some  of 
our  old  friends,  the  sovereign  blanks,  and  that  he 
has  taken  up  a  position  in  a  recess  formed  in  the 
platform,  immediately  in  front  of  a  press.  He  is, 
in  fact,  engaged  in  piling  up  a  number  of  blanks, 
preparatory  to  placing  them  in  the  receiving- 
tube,  immediately  above  his  left  hand.  The  dies, 
of  course,  have  been  carefully  set  by  a  skilled 
mechanic,  and  all  is  ready  for  action.  The  ver- 
tical rod,  which  extends  upward  to  a  quadrant 
of  brass  below  the  fly-arms,  is  part  of  the  feeding 
apparatus,  and,  when  in  motion,  it  forces  a  pair 
of  sliding  forceps  backward  and  forward  beneath 
the  receiving  tube. 

Two  lines  are  close  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
press  attendant,  and  these  pass  through  pipes 
urfder  the  platform  to  the  vacuum-pump.  These 
are  the  starting  and  stopping  lines.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed, now,  that  the  press  is  completely  prepared, 
and  that  we  are  looking  on.  The  first  move- 
ment of  the  young  coiner  will  be  to  pull  tightly  a 
cord,  and  attach  it,  by  means  of  a  loop,  to  a  stud 
in  the  "  press-hole ; "  his  next  to  give  a  sudden 
jerk  to  the  other  cord.  The  result  is,  the  sharp 
descent  of  the  press-screw,  with  its  accompanying 
die,  upon  the  face  of  a  golden  disc,  which  has 
been  laid  by  the  feeder  on  the  lower  die.  At  the 
instant  that  this  blow  was  given  upon  the  softened 


inches — the  air  impinges  once  more  upon  it,  and 
BO  the  alternations  go  on  until  the  looped  cord  is 
released  and  the  outward  valve  prevented  closing. 
This  brings  the  press  to  a  dead  standstill,  as  no 
vacuum  can  then  be  formed  within  the  pump, 
and  the  air  presses  with  equal  force  on  both  sides 
of  the  piston,  keeping  it  quiescent. 

Literally,  therefore,  the  atmosphere  coins  all 
OUT  money,  and  the  boaiitiful  impressions  on  our 
sovereigns  owe  their  existence  to  the  air  we 
breathe.  The  gold  coins  resulting  from  each 
days  workings  are  gathered  carefully  together, 
and  weighed  in  quantities  of  151b.  each.  Silver 
coins  are  weighed  in  60  lb.  drafts,  and  bronze  in 
561b.  They  are  all  transferred  to  another  rooiQ 
for  the  closer  inspection  of  each  individual  coin, 
and  in  the  case  of  gold  and  silver  moneys,  for 
the  weighing,  by  automatic  machines,  of  each 
separate  piece.  The  automatic  weighing  balances 
of  the  Mint  are  delicate  and  beautiful  pieces  of 
mechanism,  invented  originally  by  Mr.  Cotton,  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  subsequently  much 
improved  upon  by  Mr.  James  Napier,  the  cele- 
brated engineer,  of  Lambeth. 

On  their  tiny  steel  pans,  each  gold  coin  from 
the  press  is  made  to  rest  for  the  space  of  three 
seconds,  and  then  it  is  decided  whether  it  shall  pass 
out  into  circulation  or  be  returned  to  the  crucible. 
The  extreme  limit  of  variation  allowed  between 
sovereign  and  sovereign  is  one  quarter  of  a  grain 
on  either  side  the  standard  weight,  which  is 
256  thousandths  of  an  ounce. 

As  a  rule,  95  per  cent,  of  the  gold  coin  struck 
at  the  Mint  presses  pass  through  the  ordeal  of 
the  automatic  balances,  and  are  then  sent  forward 
to  the  Bank,  in  return  for  the  ingots  supplied. 
Eventually,  the  fuU  100  per  cent,  reaches  the  same 
establishment,  the  expense  of  the  re-meltings  and 
re-workings  of  the  metal  falling  upon  the  public 
Ti'easury.  The  subjoined  Table,  giving  the 
weight  In  decimals  of  the  unit  (one  ounce)  of 
every  coin  in  the  British  series,  will  appropriately 
complete  oiu-  brief  history  of  "Coin  fi'om  the 
Crucible  to  the  Pi-ess :  " — 

"Weight  op  the  Coins  of  Great  Beitain. 


•  Concluded  from  page  171. 


PAIE  or  SOVEBEIGN  DIES  AND  MILLED  COLLAB, 

win  give  a  clearer  conception  of  the  operations. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  the  collar  fits  easily 
round  the  neck  of  the  obverse  die,  and  is  readily 
moved  by  small  levers  and  springs  up  or  downi. 
After  the  first  piece  of  money  has  been  struck, 
the  collar  is  pressed  downward,  and  the  flattened 
forceps  are  already  advancing  with  a  second 
blank.  In  approaching  the  die,  the  point  of  the 
forceps  pushes  forward  the  coin  into  a  pan  placed 
on  the  other  side  the  press  to  catch  it.  The 
forceps  open  self-actingly,  and  deposit,  with 
wondi'ous  precision,  a  second  blank  on  the  ob- 
verse die.  The  instant  it  is  so  deposited,  the 
reverse  die  descends  upon  it,  giving  it  the  im- 
printing squeeze,  the  collar  rising  as  before,  to 
prevent  its  too  great  lateral  expansion,  to  mill  it, 
and  to  preserve  its  perfect  circularity.  It  is 
pushed  into  the  catch-pan  as  described.  Others 
follow  in  the  same  course,  the  attendant  taking 
care  that  the  feeding-tube  is  constantly  kept  sup- 
plied with  new  candidates  for  sovereign  honom-s. 
Thus  the  press  is  allowed  to  go  on  in  noisy  hai-- 
mony  so  long  as  it  yields  good  work;  and  its 
productions  are  keenly  examined  at  intervals  by 
inspectors,  in  order  to  ensure  that  desideratum, 
or  until  the  supply  of  blanks  is  exhausted.  A 
Mint  coining-press  will  strike  25,000  pieces  of 
money  per  day,  whether  they  be  of  gold,  silver,  or 
bronze;  and  as  there  are  eight  presses,  their 
aggregate  yield  is  200,000  coins  per  day. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  cords  referred 
to  above,  and  which  are  so  magical  in  their  effects, 
are  attached  to  the  two  valves  of  the  vacuum- 
pumps.  "When  the  first  is  looped  up,  it  allows  the 
outer  valve  to  close  by  the  pressure  of  a  spring. 
The  tug  at  the  second  cord  opens  the  inner  valve, 
and  this  effects  a  communication  between  the 
pump  and  the  vacuum-pipe  below  it.  The  conse- 
quence is  obvious :  the  atmospheric  column  exerts 
its  natural  force  upon  the  piston,  and  the  latter 
falls  rmder  its  weight,  carrying  with  it  the  rods 
I  and  the  press.  In  its  descent,  however,  it  is  ac- 
companied by  a  "tappet,"  which  closes  the 
inside  valve,  and  then  the  press  rebounds  upward, 
dragging  with  it  in  its  turn  the  piston.  The 
inside  valve  springs  open  when  the  piston  has 
reached   the   extent   of  its  stroke — some  fifteen 
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Improved  Respiratory 
Apparatus. 

Many  valuable  lives  are  lost  yearly  from  suffo- 
cation, through  workmen  rashly  or  incautiously 
ventui-ing  into  places  filled  -with  mephitic  vapours. 
Old  wells,  vaults,  cesspools,  rooms  filled  -with 
smoke,  and  other  places  filled  -with  gases  unsuited 
for  respiration,  must,  under  certain  circumstances, 
be  entered  by  human  beings,  and  various  con- 
trivances have  been  brought  forward  to  facilitate 
access  and  assure  safety,  but  they  have  generally 
been  too  complicated,  and  consequently  impractic- 
able in  use. 

The  problem  has  at  length  been  satisfactorily 
solved  by  an  ingenious  mechanician,  Mr.  Galibert. 
The  apparatus  he  has  invented  has  been  submitted 
to  severe  and  conclusive  experiments,  and  deserves 
being  made  widely  known,  as  one  of  the  discoveries 
most  useful  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Galibert's  system  is  entirely  free  from 
mechanism.  He  employs  neither  reservoir  of 
compressed  air,  force  pump,  nor  regulator.  It 
has  not  even  a  simple  valve.  This  is  a  very 
important  feature  in  .apparatus  worked  only  in 
exceptional  cases,  and  liable  to  be  found  out  of 
order,  like  the  parish  fii-e-engine,  at  the  time  it  is 
required  for  use. 

The  new  apparatus  assumes  -two  forms.  The 
first  consists  of  a  reservou-  of  air  of  the  capacity 


•  Practically,  the  "  minimum  legal  veight "  applies  only 
to  gold  coins,  and  this,  -when  reached,  condemns  them,  as 
"ligfif,"  to  the  crucible.  Silver  and  bronze  coins  ar«  mere 
tokens  of  value,  and  they  circulate  so  long  as  a  Slint  mark 
rem.iins  upon  their  surfaces— sometimes  even  aft«r  their 
devices  have  totally  disappeared. 
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of  about  ten  gallons,  wbicli  is  sufficient  to  enable  a 
person  to  remain  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  minutes 
in  the  most  suffocating  gas,  even  in  sulphurous  acid. 
This  reservoir,  which  is  inflated  by  a  special 
bellows,  receives  the  open  ends  of  two  pipes.  The 
two  other  extremities  'jf  the  pipes  ai-e  fastened 


into  a  pieee  of  horn,  which  is  held  in  the  mouth 
of  the  operator  by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  teeth. 
The  reservoir  being  inflated  in  half  a  minute, 
the  operator  attaches  it  to  his  back,  by 
shoulder-straps,  like  a  soldier's  knapsack.  He 
then  covers  his  eyes  with  spectacles,  and  applies 
a  small  instrument  (a  uip  nose)  to  his  nostrils : 
these  are  the  accessories  to  the  apparatus.  The 
operator  breathes  through  the  two  pipes  simultane- 
ously, and  returns  into  the  reservoir  the  air 
expelled  through  the  same  pipes,  taking  care  to 
breathe  as  slowly  as  possible.  The  entire  weight 
of  the  apparatus,  including  the  accessories,  does 
not  exceed  SJ  lbs.  By  adding  the  weight  of  the 
bellows  employed  in  inflating  the  apparatus,  and 
the  tin  box  in  which  the  whole  is  packed,  the 
gross  weight  amounts  to  eight  pounds. 

With  this  apparatus  the  workman  is  quite  free 
in  his  movements,  and  can  go  readily  wherever 


penetrate  to  great  distances,  for  he  can  readily 
change  liis  reservoir  when  it  is  exhausted,  with- 
out retracing  his  steps. 

The  second  form  of  apparatus  wiU  be  parti- 
cularly useful  when  the  workman  has  to  enter 
places  filled  with  deleterious  gases  to  the  depth 
of  several  yards,  into  wells,  cesspools,  &o.,  and 
remain  there  for  a  time  more  or  less  long.  It 
consists  of  two  india-rubber  tubes,  capable  of 
resisting  a  very  strong  pressure,  attached  to  the 
waist  of  the  operator,  so  aa  to  li;ave  his  move- 
ments quite  free  and  unimpeded.  One  of  the 
extremities  of  these  tubes  ends  in  a  mouthpiece 
of  horn,  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  reser- 
voir of  air  apparatus.  The  other  end  must 
communicate  with  the  open  air.  Mr.  Galibert 
has  proved  that  mth  this  apparatus  the  time 
during  which  a  person  can  operate  is  unlimited, 
but  that  it  presents  the  inconvenience  of  necessi- 
tating the  quitting  the  place  at  intervals  and 
returning,  which,  in  the  case  of  a  fh'e,  might  be 
very  dangerous.  In  the  apparatus  of  the  reser- 
voir of  air  this  inconvenience  is  avoided,  and 
this  constitutes  its  superiority  over  every  other 
apparatus  fed  by  pumps  previously  employed. 

The  manner  of  employing  this  second  form  of 
apparatus  differs  from  that  in  connection  with 
the  air-reservoir  in  this  feature,  that,  instead 
of  breathing  through  the  two  tubes,  only  one  is 
employed — for  one  tube  must  serve  for  the 
introduction  of  the  air  inspired,  and  the  ofher 
for  passage  of  the  air  expelled.  The  operator 
will  manoeuvre  this  by  covering  the  hole  on  the 
right  with  his  tongue,  and  in  keeping  it  there 
whUe  he  takes  in  au-,  and  covering  the  left  hole 
at  the  moment  he  begins  to  expel  air,  and  so  on. 
This  operation,  difficult  in  appearance,  is  per- 
formed without  trouble,  and,  in  any  case,  an 
error  would  not  be  attended  by  any  serious  con- 
sequences. 

The  convenient  and  efficacious  respii-atory 
apparatuses  have  the  advantage  of  being  very 
inexpensive,  costing  but  a  few  shillings,  so  that 
no  workman  engaged  in  occupations  where  they 
would  prove  useful  should  neglect  to  provide 
himself  with  one.  It  %vill  afford  him  much  valu- 
able aid  in  his  labour's,  and  probably  at  some 
time  or  other  enable  him  to  save  life,  without 
the  risk  of  himself  becoming  a  victim. 


^y^  Designs 


his  presence  may  be  necessary.  Before  he  has 
exhausted  his  store  of  au-,  he  may  have  already 
rescued  more  than  one  victim,  or  saved  much 
valuable  property  from  destruction.  Besides,  the 
operator  has  no  need  of  practice  to  accustom 
himself  to  the  use  of  this   apparatus,  and-;  to 


FOR  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

BALUSTRADES. 

The  heavy,  iU-shaped  balustrades  which  for- 
merly disfigiu'ed  the  staircases  of  our  mansions 
and  liigher  class  of  residences  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing before  designs  of  a  more  ornamental 
and  appropriate  character.     The  change  has  been 


accelerated  in  no  small  degree  by  the  extensive 
substitution  of  stone  for  wood  in  the  construction 
of  stair-cases.  Wliere  the  stairs  are  made  of 
stone,  it  becomes  almost  a  necessity  that  the 
balustrades  shoxild  be  foi-med  of  ii-on  or  bronze ; 
thus  giving  the  designer  or  the  architect  ample 
scope  for  increasing  the  ornamental  appearance 
of  the  stair-case  without  materially  increasing  the 
cost.    Where   wrought  iron  is  used,  the  forms 


are  generally  of  a  simple  character;  but  where 
cast  iron  is  employed,  there  is  practically  no  limit, 
to  the  exercise  of  the  designer's  ingenuity.  The 
two  examples  furnished  by  us  this  week  will  show 
the  kind  of  ornamentation  principally  in  use  at 


the  present  day ;  but  in  designing  balustrades, 
care  should  be  taken  that  very  few  points  or 
projections  be  introduced,  especially  at  the  base 
of  the  balustrades,  as  these  projections  are  apt 
to  catch  the  dress  in  passing,  and  otherwise 
become  sources  of  personal  annoyance. 


THE  NOETHUMBEELAND  HINDS  AND 
THEIR  BONDAGEES. 

A  NOTEWORTHY  agitation  has  begim  amongst  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  of  Northumberlauil.  One  of  the 
remaining  relics  of  feudalism  there  is  connected  with  the 
engagement  of  hinds  by  the  farmers.  The  hind  hires  him- 
self for  the  year,  receiving  for  his  services  thirteen  bolls 
of  coi-n  at  the 'market  price,  £5  in  money,  known  by  the 
name  of  "stent  money;"  1,000  yards  of  potatoes, 
planted  for  him ;  a  house  to  live  in,  of  seldom  more 
than  one  room  ;  the  keep  of  a  gov/,  and  his  coals  free. 
These  are  generally  agreed  upon,  but  variations  talce 
place,  according  to  bargain.  The  hind  is  boxmd  to 
supply  a  sufficient  woiker,  or  bondager,  for  the  sen-ice 
of  the  farmer.  The  bondager  is  sometimes  a  young 
lad,  but  more  frequently  a  girl  or  woman,  and  may  be 
any  age  between  sixteen  and  forty-tive.  The  farmers 
prefer  women,  as  they  can  get  as  much  worl; 
out  of  them  as  a  man ;  and  they  may  often  be 
seen  doing  men's  work,  such  as  harrowing,  driving 
carts,  bmdiug  at  harvest-time,  and  other  labo- 
rious work  which  elsewhere  is  always  done  by 
men.  The  hind  pays  the  bondager  £12  a  year, 
and  provides  him  or  her,  as  the  case  may  \ie,  with 
lodgings  and  victuals.  The  £12  a  year  is  paii  at  the 
rate  of  £8  in  summer,  and  £4  in  the  winter.  The 
farmer  only  pays  the  hiud  tor  the  services  of  the 
bondager  when  employed.  In  summer  the  hind  receives 
from  fod.  to  Is.  a  day  for  her  services  ;  in  winter  from 
8d.  to  lOd.  ;  while  in  hars-est-time  the  pay  is  Is.  6d. 
Apart  from  the  immorality  incident  to  this  objeci  enable 
sy.stem,  the  hiud  tinds  in  practice  that  the  bondager 
costs  him  more  than  he  receives  from  his  master  for 
her  services.  This  is  the  ground  of  objection  with  the 
hind,  and  he  very  rea.sonably  insist?  Hint  the  farmer 
should  himself  pay  for  the  services  he  requires,  as  is  the 
case  in  other  parts  of  tlie  kingdom  where  a  different 
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system  prevails.  T!ie  cniployer,  liowcver,  streauously 
advocates  the  reteutiou  ol'  ti.is  relic  of  a  barbarous 
age. 

The  annnal  hiiing-day  was  lieU  recently  at  Alnwick, 
and  a  meeting  took  place  to  protest  against  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  system.  The  KaocasUc  Vhrmidc  con- 
tains a  report  of  the  proceedings,  from  which  it  would 
.seem  that  tliere  was  little  or  no  organisation.  Great 
numbers  of  tlie  men  assembled  in  EailKfgate,  and  after 
vaitiiig  there  some  time,  a  man— one  of  the  hinds 
themselves — addressed  the  meeting.  His  speech,  utterly 
unlike  tliat  of  a  professional  agitator,  was  characterised 
Viy  homeliness,  mother-wit,  and  utter  absence  of  anti- 
pathy to  the  master  fai-mcrs.  He  urged  his  hearers  to 
stand  out  against  the  "bondager"  system,  and  gave 
incidentally  some  notion  of  the  sort  of  life  these 
Novthurabf-rlaud  men  live.  They  had  to  bo  up  at  half- 
jiast  four  in  the  inoraing,  and  alter  working  until  sbc 
at  night,  could  then  "  come  in,"  and  were  kept  rubbing 
the  "poor  skins"  of  the  horses  rvntil  nine  o'clock  ;  then 
home  to  bed,  and  up  again  at  half-past  four.  He 
would  have  them  stand  together,  and  then  they  might 
Ting  the  knell  of  the  bondager  system  that  day  in  Aln- 
wick. He  was  followed  by  another  hind,  and  it  was 
ultimately  agi-eed  that  a  collection  of  one  penny  apiece 
should  be  taken  to  defray  the  expense  of  keeping  the 
bellman  going  about  the  town  to  let  the  hinds  and 
others  concerned  know  that  the  bondage  system  should 
tease.     Hiring  was  almost  in  a  state  of  stagnation. 


Scenes  m  the  House  of  Commons 

DUEING  THE  EEFOEM  DEBATES. 

It  is  said  that  Espectation  stands  on  tiptoe;  but, 
certainly,  the  poet  who  used  tlris  figui-e  did  not 
acquii-e  it  in  the  House  of  Commons,  where  Ex- 
pectation, either  in  the  Speaker's  or  Peers'  Gallery, 
is  not  allowed  to  stand  at  all,  brrt  is  made  to 
Bit  down.  "Were  it  othei-wise,  the  eager  lady  had 
on  tiptoe  stood  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech. 
An  eminent  American  writer  had  to  send  a 
tubstitute  sitter  to  the  coirrt  of  the  Strangers' 
Gallei-y,  as  early  as  six  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
to  keep  a  seat  for  him  on  his  an-rval  at  four  in 
the  afternoon.  The  avenues  of  St.  Stephen's  pre- 
sented concoru-ses  of  spectatoi-s,  who  lioped  to 
catch  sight  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  People  as  be 
passed  into  the  House.  Reporters  were  huiTying 
to  their  gallery,  the  messengers  were  being  mar- 
shalled, the  telegraphic  wii'es  were  waiting  to 
transmit  the  words  of  the  orator  as  soon  as  his 
accents  were  beard. 

No  sooner  had  the  procession  of  the  mace 
arrived,  Mr-.  Dodson  appeared,  and  the  list  of  the 
Speaker's  orders  been  banded  to  Mr.  Circuit,  than 
the  tbi'ong  of  gentlemen  whose  names  were  down 
made  a  rush  to  tho  Speaker's  GaUery-door,  and 
impatiently  waited  until  prayers  were  over.  Mr. 
EusseU,  of  the  Scotsman,  and  Mr'.  "W.  Katbbone 
Grey  were  among  the  fii'st  to  enter,  where  every 
seat  was  coveted.  In  addition  to  the  usuiil 
Speaker's  List,  there  is,  on  gr'cat  days  of  interest, 
also  a  Speaker's  Private  List,  and  a  sharp 
struggle  for  precedence  occui-s,  lest  the  gallery 
rliould  lie  filled  by  the  private  list  before  the 
usual  one  is  exhausted. 

'llic  interior  of  the  House  presented  Mr. 
Dodson,  Chairman  of  Committees,  in  the  Speaker's 
place,  acting  ns  Deputy-Speaker.  The  accident 
to  Mr.  Der.ison  having  become  more  serious,  he 
was  unable  to  preside.  On  the  "Wednesday  pife- 
viously  he  had  to  be  drawn  along  the  lobbies  in 
a  sedan  chair,  and  absolute  rest  has  been  since 
conjoined  him. 

The  Members',  Peers',  Speaker's,  and  Stranger's' 
Galleries  -were  crowded.  Wberover  peer  could 
stand,  or  a  stranger  sit,  on  seats  or  between 
them,  the  space  was  occupied.  Members  in  the 
House  were  buzzing  about,  prepar'atory  to  the 
coming  speech.  The  Drrke  of  Ar'gyU,  Lord 
Cardigan,  and  ambassadors,  prelates.  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  were  among  the  auditors.  The 
Princess  of  "Wales  arrived  to  hear  ]ilr.  Gladstone. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  saturniue  as  rrsual.  The  right 
hoH.  member  for  Bucks,  Mr'.  Disraeli,  has  learned 
to  sit  stm — a  difiroidt  art  iu  that  exciting  arena. 
"Wben  Mr.  Gladstone  appealed  to  him  dir'ectly,  he 
did  not  open  his  eyes ;  when  personal  reference 
was  made  to  him,  ho  did  not  relax  the  Sphyni- 
like  insensibility  which  he  chooses  to  maintain  on 
great  occasions. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  eloqrrence  is  losing  its 
reputation;  that  men  are  satisfied  -vrith  what  they 
can  read.  It  woidd  appear  that  reading  much 
only  stimulates  the  taste  for  noble  speech.  The 
note  of  the  singer,  the  movement  of  the  dancer, 
the  touch  of  the  artiat,  can  be  read  about;  but 


to  hear  them  or  see  them  is  inspiration.  The 
difference  between  the  spoken  and  reported 
speech  is  that  which  subsists  between  the  painted 
and  natural  rose ;  both  are  beautifrU,  but  only  one 
has  fragrance.  The  thronged  auditors,  who  had 
used  high  inftuence  to  be  present  at  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's, Mr.  Horsman's,  Mr.  Lowe's,  and  Mr. 
Bright's  orations  wlrich  followed,  attest  the 
undying  interest  which  still  attaches  to  oratory. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  received  with  cheers  as  he 
took  his  seat  oa  the  ministerial  bench,  and  when 
he  rose  to  move  the  first  reading  of  the  Govern- 
ment Eeform  Bill.  He  began  in  grave  and 
measm'ed  terms,  suited,  from  their  cadonce  and 
solemnity,  more  for  the  church  than  the  senate. 
The  sense  of  deference  and  responsibility  was  almost 
oppressive.  No  fieiy  phr-ase  or  pregnant  word 
enlivened  the  exordium.  In  language  uei-vous 
and  earnest,  as  is  the  wont  of  Blr-.  Gladstone 
to  use,  he  gave  a  history  and  esposifcion  of  his 
subject. 

Manifest  relief  was  expressed  by  the  House 
and  galleries  too,  at  hearing  that  the  perplexing, 
evasive,  Eate-paying  devices  were  to  be  thrown 
over.  There  was  satisfaction  when  the  Lodger 
franchise  was  introduced.  A  mui'mur  of  wonder 
greeted  the  announcement  of  the  strange  ^£14 
franchise  for  counties ;  and  a  protracted  excla- 
mation and  imiver'sal  buzzing  when  the  un- 
fathomable orator  announced  a  £,1  franchise  for 
boroughs.  The  art  and  clearness  of  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  featm'es  of  the  BiU  were  such  as  only 
Mr.  Gladstone  corrld  exhibit.  As  a  whole,  the 
speech  wanted  fer-vour  and  force.  The  last  Re- 
form BiU.  which  Lord  EiLssell  introduced,  was 
described  in  a  faint,  half-rnarrdible,  sepulchral 
speech.  His  lordship  did  not  come  like  Mark 
Anthony  to  bui'V  C'aisar — but  he  did  it.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  silvery  voice  and  ceaseless  flow  of 
harmorrious  per-iods  are  always  graceful,  if  some- 
times convcntionsi!.  His  speech  was  equal  to  the 
best  -He  have  had  on  any  similar  occasion  s'mce 
the  great  days  of  1831-3.  But  it  mu-st  be  owned 
that  it  was  not  equal  to  so  great  an  occasion,  in 
the  hands  of  so  groat  a  master  of  oratory. 

The  manhood  and  intelligence  of  the  nation  had 
so  increased  in  force  and  sense  that  they  came  up 
for  admission  to  the  suflVage.    The  outside  nation 
stood  at  the  Parliamentary  door.    It  was  a  proud 
thing  for  the  cormtry  that  it  had  newpeople  anxiorrs 
to  discharge  civil  duties.     It  should  be  a  matter 
of  inspiration  to  plead  for  them.     Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  speak  as  though  he  felt  it.     He  did  not 
regard  the  people,  it  is  true,  as  a  Trojan  horse, 
laden   with   armed  men,   bent   on  plrmder   and 
slaughter.     He  gave  them  the  more  honoirrable 
welcome  of  "  recruits."     There  were  f  crvoru-  and 
dignity  in  the  peroration,  but  in  this  par't  only 
•was  he  eloquent  after  his  own  marmer.     "When, 
indeed,  he  arrived  at  the  statistics  df  the  Bill,  the 
orator  abandoned  his  grave  cadences.   Like  a  sea- 
bird  he  plunged  into  the  ocean  of  figures  with  an 
impulse  of  joy.     Here  every  sentence  was  natural, 
rapid,  and  animated.     Again,  when  ire  came  to 
Latin  quotations  and  Greek  images,  he  recovered 
not  only  his  natru'al  manner-,  but  his  fine  sonorous 
emphasis.     This  was  par'ticularly  marked  as  he 
spoke  of  tho  "  ai'med  merr "  who  issued  from  the 
Trojan  horse.     As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  pr-o- 
normced  the  words  ho   filled  tho  House  with  a 
j  volume    of    musical   and   mar-tial  soimd,   which 
I  char-med  all  heaa-ers,  and  heralded,  like  a  tr-umpet, 
j  the  mar-ch  of  his  approaching  peroration.     A  few 
i  fit  and  noble  sentences  followed,  in  Mr,  Gladstone's 
j  best  maimer-,  closing  an  exposition  rather  than 
'  an   oration   such   as  he   is  accustomed  to  give, 
j  when  loud  cheers  broke  forth. 

The  Bill  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Gladstone  it  is 
j  no  part  of  our  business  to  describe  politically. 
I  This  article  is  restricted  to  a  description  of  the 
I  incidents    attending  its   introductiou.      It   is    a 
Bni  which  does  not  meet  popular  expectation,  nor 
much  disappoint  it.     It  wiU  not  much  offend  the 
Opposition,  nor  excite   enthusiasm,  but   it   ^vill 
advance  the  liberties  and  representation  of  work- 
ing men.     The  most  powerfrd  argirmeuts  for  the 
BiU  were  drawn  from  the  conduct    of  working 
men  in  the  great  cotton  crisis.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  distinguished,  industrial,  and  administra- 
tive efforts  of  the  Eoohdale  Co-operators.     After 
Mr.  Gladstone's   speech,  the  House   thinned  for 
»^nner,  as  is  usual  with  it  from  sevento  nine  o'clock. 
It  is  a  physiological  fact,  that  the  Conservative 
j  side  of  the  House  ar'e  always  longer  dining  than 
the  Liberal.    "Whether  it  is  that  the  Conservatives 
have  a  better  appetite,  or  the  Liberals  are  more 
temperate,  there  is  no  "return"  to  show;  but 


certainly  the  seats  on  the  Liberal  side  are  always 
fiUod  after  dinner  earlier  than  the  other. 

Then  followed,  during  the  thin  period,  a  series 
of  small  speeches  from  the  minor  members  on 
both  sides  the  House.  Before  long,  the  autho- 
rity of  Mr-.  Deputy-Speaker  -was  invoked.  Mi-. 
Baines,  the  member  for  Leeds,  rose  to  speak; 
but  at  the  same  time  Captain  Grosvenor,  the 
young  member  for  "Westminster,  rose,  and,  as 
he  had  not  yet  spoken  in  the  Hoixse,  there 
was  a  general  cry  of  "  Grosvenor,  Grosvenor !" 
Others,  however,  thought  the  honourable  mem- 
ber for  Leeds,  who  had  himself  brought  in 
a  "  single  -  barrelled  Eeform  Bill,"  ought  to 
be  heard,  iu  preference  to  the  g.-dlant  young 
captain,  who,  though  joint  member  for  "West- 
mmster  with  Mr.  John  Stuai-t  Mill,  had  as 
yet  brought  in  nothing ;  and  great  cries  were 
made  of  "  Baines,  Baines !"  Thererrpon  the 
Grosvenorrtes  and  the  Bainesites  amalgamated 
their  cries,  and  "Baines  —  Grosvenor!"  and 
"Grosvenor — Baines!"  resounded  everywhere. 
Mr.  Baines  di-opped  down  when  the  cry  of  "Baines !" 
drooped,  and  Captain  Grosvenor  popped  up  as  the 
cry  of  "  Grosvenor !"  rose.  Grosvenor  up,  Baines 
down,  went  on  for  a  time  :  at  last  both  honour- 
able members  stood  up  together.  The  confusion 
was  increased  by  cries  of  "  Chau-,  chair  !"  The 
Deijuty-Speaker  not  seeing  how  to  calm  the 
tumult,  and  his  cry  of  "  Order,  order !"  being 
unattended  to,  5Ir.  Disraeli,  who  had  been 
silencing  his  friends  around  him,  rose,  and,  as  he 
always  commands  a  hearing,  he  said,  "  It  being 
contrary  to  the  irsages  of  this  House  that  two 
members  should  bo  upon  then-  logs  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  yorrr  privilege,  Mr.  Deputy-Speaker,  to 
indicate  who  shall  ad<h-ess  the  House."  Upon 
this  Mr.  Dodson  indicated  Mr.  Barnes.  Peace 
wa.s  restored,  and  the  speech  of  Mr.  Baines 
proceeded.  Captain  Gr-osvenor  made  a  maidan 
speech  of  some  confidence  and  quality.  After 
mrrch  nriscellaneorrs  talking,  neither  very  bad 
nor  very  good,  Sir.  Horsman  appeared  on  tho 
scene.  The  House  had  then  re-filled.  He  had 
been  expected  for  an  hour  or  more  before  he 
coirrmenced;  but  he  was  said  to  be  engaged  in 
the  Tea-room,  "pointing  his  sentences."  The 
honoiu-able  member  for  Stroud,  though  always 
vivacioirs,  ready,  epigrammatical,  and  antithetical, 
has  the  reputation  of  arranging  his  ideas  by  the 
lamp,  and  of  working  up  those  cai-efully-turued 
phrases,  which  are  afterw-ards  given  oil'  with  a 
happy  spontaneous  aii-.  His  speech  was  a  model 
of  personality  within  parliamentary  limits.  The 
intention  was  to  provoke  Mr.  Bright  to  a  reply. 
Mr.  Horsman,  however,  was  unsuccessful  in 
accomplishing  this.  The  honour.ible  member  for 
Eii-mingham  maintained  a  contcmptuoas,  pre- 
meditated, and  disappointing  silence.  Mr.  Hors- 
man's  speech  had  that  increasing  coarseness  in 
its  merriment  peculiar  to  him  of  late,  and 
which  hardly  warrants  a  cultivated  man  in 
lairghing  at  him.  As  Mr.  Bright  did  not  reply, 
the  debate  was  manifestly  incoruplete,  and  was 
accordingly  adjourned  to  the  next  night. 

As  soon  as  the  private  business  was  over  on 
Tuesday,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lowe  rose  to  speaJc.  It 
was  foreknown  that  he  would  do  so,  and  the 
House  was  crowded  in  every  part ;  and  tire  Peers' 
Gallery  and  every  place  of  houoiu-  in  the  House 
(His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  "Wales  being 
among  the  visitors)  was  filled.  Mr.  Lowe,  re- 
markable for  his  Albino  complexion  and  Attic 
cirlture,  is  distinguished  iu  the  eyes  of  strangers, 
and  is  a  favoru'ite  in  the  House.  The  ministerial 
benches  were  crowded,  the  Hon.  Mr-.  Gosohen 
conspicuous  like  a  golden  star  among  them.  The 
honoui'able  member  wears  a  x>au-  of  glasses,  united 
by  a  broad  gold  band,  which  glitters  between  his 
eyes  as  the  light  from  above  impinges  them. 
The  Opposition  members  were  no  less  numerous, 
though  less  luminous. 

Uprising  like  a  marble  pUlar,  the  Eight  Hon. 
Jlr.iLowe,  with  white-hau-ed  head,  and  in  per- 
fectly per-pendicidar  attitude,  proceeded,  in  quick, 
energetic,  ceaseless  sentences,  to  deUver  his  ex- 
pected phOippic  against  Ministers,  the  measure, 
and  its  supporters,  especially  Mr.  Bright.  For  an 
hour  and  a  half  he  kept  the  House  in  a  scream  of 
merriment,  in  which  the  galleries,  not  authorised 
to  laugh,  joined,  as  did  the  peers,  the  clerks  at  the 
table,  and  oftentimes  the  impar-tial  Chair.  At  the 
conclusion  of  Mr-.  Lowe's  speech,  Mr.  VUliers  rose  to 
reply,  and  delivered  a  cogent,  very  apt,  and  even 
eloquent  Poor  Law  Board  answer  to  the  honourable 
member  for  Calne.  This  was  the  commencement 
of   the  dinner-time  speeches.    Among  the  most 
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notable  of  tliese  interregnum  orations  was  a  first 
speech  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Peel,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
late  Sir  Kobert  Peel.  The  honourable  gentleman 
began  with  prepared  and  stilted  sentences,  of  the 
"ipy  name  is  Norval"  species;  but  he  soon  passed 
into  natrn'ol,  sensible  narra.tiTe.  His  sentiments 
have  all  the  rational  liberality  of  his  house ;  he 
has  a  voice  of  considerable  jjower ;  and  is,  no 
doubt,  destined  to  be  heard  in  future  with  dis- 
tinction. Mr.  Whiteside,  who,  as  Mr.  Bright 
said,  would  not  fail  to  be  amiisiag,  thoug-h  the 
country  were  in  ruins,  delivered  one  of  bis  hap- 
piest speeches — s.ituic,  without  Ul-humour.  Mr. 
Whiteside  is  never  so  brilliant  as  when  he  is 
good-temperei^.  Mr.  Gouchen  rose  to  reply — to 
Mr.  Lowe,  it  was  hoped — when  thd  Deputy- 
Speaker  indicated  the  new  member  foa-  Brighton, 
Mr.  Fawcott,  as  having  first  caught  his  ey«.  The 
new  member,  who  has  a  commanding  voice,  great 
courage  of  speech,  and  an  unfaltering  flow  of 
balanced  sentences,  delivered  the  a,blest  first 
speech,  as  a  piece  of  oratory,  the  House  has  heard 
for  a  long  time.  Plad  the  honour-able  professor 
not  Spoken  five  minutes  too  long,  his  speech  had 
boea  a  triumph  of  effectiveness.  When  he 
has  caught  the  elasticity  of  speech  which  the 
Hou3«  requires,  Mr.  Fawcott  will  be  an  addi- 
tion to  its  eloquence  and  debating  power. 

At  last  Mr.  Bright  arose,  and  a  sound  of  bustle 
ran  throiigh  the  House  as  he  did  so.  An  attack 
on  Mr.  Bright,  vigorous  and  telling,  is  always  wel- 
comed by  honourable  members  on  both  sides,  not 
from  want  of  respect  for  Mr.  Bright,  but  from  love 
of  sport.  It  is  well  known  no  man  can  take  better 
care  of  himself  in  that  House  than  Mr.  Bright. 
He  is  a  match  for  the  ablest  brain  and  the  most 
satiric  tongue;  and  he  is  sure  to  return,  if  he  con- 
descends to  make  the  attempt,  any  critical  atten- 
tions paid  to  him,  with  compound  interest.  His 
speech  gave  the  House  manifest  delight ;  convul- 
sions of  laughter  ran  tlu'bugh  it,  as  hit  r.ftor  hit 
told  upon  his  opponents.  With  a  voice  of  gj-eater 
modulation  and  power  than  that  of  any  other 
living  orator,  its  lowest  tones  are  heard  in  every 
part  of  the  House,  and  its  liighest  ri\ig  throuffh 
the  lobbies;  but  its  melody  never  abates.  To 
ihis  chai-m  of  delivery  is  added  a  style  of  uu- 
MU'pa-ssed  simplicity  and  vigour.  Never  obscure 
and  never  feeble,  the  structure  of  his  sentences 
chaiToi  as  much  as  their  humour.  To  give  examples 
would  be  to  quote  half  his  speech.  When  he 
described  Sir.  Horsman  as  dwelling  in  a  "  political 
cave  of  AduHam,  standing  at  the  entrance,  and 
calling  to  him  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and 
eveiy  one  that  was  discontented,"  both  sides  of 
the  House  bx'oke  into  convulsions  of  laughter ; 
and  when  he  added  that  the  amiable  party  of 
two  (Mr.  Lowe  and  Mr.  Horsman)  were  so  like 
the  Scotch  terrier — "so  covered  with  hair  that 
you  could  not  teU  which  was  the  head  and  which 
was  the  tail," — the  ministerial  benches  wore  as 
much  convulsed  as  the  rest  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Gladstone  laughed  as  heartily  as  others,  and  Mr. 
Disraeli,  who  never  lauglis,  made  the  best  imita- 
tion of  it  he  has  been  betrayed  into  for  some 
time.  Ml'.  Horsman,  who  is  as  sensitive  as  he  is 
acrimonious,  did  not  at  aU  like  it.  Mi'.  Lowe, 
who  can  relish  Trit  as  well  as  employ  it,  was  as 
merry  as  any ;  bulrthe  hit  at  him,  which  described 
Mr.  Lowe  as  taking  a  "  Botany  Bay "  view  of  the 
working  classes,  made  a  deeper  impression,  and 
will  live  longer  in  the  memory  of  the  public 
than  even  the  salient  illustration  of '  the  "  Scotch 
terrier." 

This  speech  closed  a  gi-eat  debate.  Lord  Cran- 
borne  and  Mr.  John  Hardy,  imitating  his  namesake, 
Mr.  Gathorne,  added  a.  little  galvanic  acidity ; 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  BUI  was  accomplished. 
No  question  but  that  the  discussion  has  greatly 
raised  the  character  of  the  debating  power  of 
the  Government ;  and  the  biu-den  of  the  speeches 
delivered  manifested  a  more  respectful  apprecia- 
tion of  the  claims  and  character  of  the  working 
classes  of  England  than  the  House  of  Commons 
has  ever  before  shown.  ' 


A  New  Coalfield. — Some  montlis  ago  the  results  of 
borings  in  the  vicinity  of  Sessay,  in  the  North  Kiding, 
led  to  the  hope  that  ultimately  a  deposit  of  coal  worth 
working  ■ivould  be  found  on  the  soutli  side  of  the  Ham- 
bledon  IJange.  Tlie  search  for  tlio  mineral  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  it  is  now  reported  that,  upon  Lady  Downe's 
estate  at"  Birdlbrtli,  tlii-ee  miles  west  of  Co.iwold,  the 
engineer  has  met  with  a  tliin  soani  pf  very  good  coal, 
with  indications  of  a  tliiclier  and  much  more  valuable 
seam  below.  A  sliift  is  to  be  sunl:.  Other  owners  are 
about  searching  for  coal  all  along  the  moor  base. 


Ho7a  the  Rate  of  Wages  may 
be  Raised. 

BT  ABTHUB   HOUSTON,    M.A., 

WhaUlij  Vfofcssor  of  VaVdlcal  Economy  m  tfce  Vnivti'aiUj 
of  HuWin. 

In  our  last  article  on  the  Eate  of  Wages  (see 
page  121),  we  explained  what  were  the  circum- 
stances by  which,  in  a  state  of  unrestricted  com- 
petition, the  value  of  labdu-  woidd  be  determined. 
A  state  of  perfectly  free  competition,  however,  is 
a  thing  v.-hich  society  has,  perhaps,  never  yet  seen, 
and  probably  is  never  destined  to  see.  It  was,  not- 
withstanding, no  less  necessary  to  ascertain  with 
precision  what  the  ciroumstauces  referred  to  were, 
inasmuch  as  we  have  already  seen  that  the  success 
of  any  attempt  to  control  the  sijontaneous  action 
of  the  n.atiu'al  laws  of  political  economy  will,  in  a 
great  measure,  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which 
their  opposition  has  been  calculated  upon  and 
provided  for.  Nor,  indeed,  is  this  less  true  of 
thos2  laws  of  political  economy  which  belong  to 
the  class  we  have  styled  artificial.  Positive  law 
and  established  usage  relating  to  value  may  prove 
as  troublesome  impediments  in  the  way  of  effect- 
ing any  alteration  in  it,  as  demand  and  supply. 
For  our  present  purjjose,  however,  which  is  to 
ascertain  how  the  value  of  labour  may  be  raised, 
this  latter  consideration  is  of  the  less  importance, 
as  whatever  influences  are  now  at  work  tending 
to  make  the  value  of  labour  deviate  from  what  in 


those  of  mere  demand  and  supi)ly.  The  remu- 
neration of  professional  men — in  other  words,  the 
value  of  their  services — has  long  been  determined 
by  custom,  sanctioned  by  the  learned  bodies 
which  preside  over  each  profession,  or,  as  in  the 
case  of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  modified  by 
positive  law. 

With  such  examples  as  these  before  us,  it 
would  be  idle  to  deny  that  it  is  possible  to  act  on 
value  in  the  dii'ect  mode  above  indicated.  But, 
nevertheless,  such  a  method  of  going  to  work  is 
beset  with  great  difficulties,  for  a  reason  ah-eady 
glanced  at — namely,  that  it  leaves  out  of  sight 
-the  resistance  which  the  spontaneous  action  of 
the  law  of  demand  and  supply  will  offer  to  the 
accomplishment  of  the  object  in  view,  and  thf? 
possibility  that  such  object,  though  secm-ed  for  a 
time,  may  in  the  end  be  entirely  defeat-ed.  It 
wOl  only  be  necessary  to  refer  to  the  example- 
given  towards  the  close  of  cm-  last  article  for  an 
illustration  and  a  proof  of  this  fact.  It  is  true 
that  where  dii-ect  attempts  to  regulate  the  valuss 
of  labour  in  this  way  have  been  made  under 
favourable  circumstances,  and  whe-re  th&y  have 
been  persevered  in  for  a  sufficient  time,  they  have 
often  succeeded,  the  demand  and  supply  ad- 
justing themselves  to  the  value,  instead  of  the 
value  adjusting  itself  to  them.  It  wiU,  however, 
be  found  on  examination  that,  in  many  cases 
where  it  wovdd  appear  at  first  sight  that  this 
direct  method  of  acting  on  value  was  employed 
with  success,  the  result  was  duo  principally  to 
the  assistance  it  derived  from  the  effect  produced 


a  state  of  pm-e  competition  it  would  be,  are  mostly  j  incUrectly   on   value  by   some   control   exercised 
such  as  tend  to  keep  it  above  rather  than  below  ;  over  the  supply.     And  this  is  especially  ti-ue  of 

attempts  to  raise  the  value  of  labour.  These 
have,  as  every  one  knows,  been  made  chiefly  by 
combinations  of  workmen  engaged  in  particular 
trades.  Their  course  of  proceeding  has  usually 
been  to  begin  by  fixing  upon  some  rate  of  wages 
below  which  they  would  not  consent  to  work. 
So  far  they  were  endeavovu-ing  to  raise  the  value 
of  their  labour  by  what  we  have  styled  the  dii-ect 
method.  But  experience  soon  taught  them  that 
this  was  not  enough;  that  to  succeed  in  per- 
manently securing  the  rate  of  remuneration  so 
fixed,  it  was  necessary  to  limit,  the  number  of 
persons  seeking  employment  in  their  particular 
trade.  If  this  wore  not  done,  the  capital  invested 
in  that  branch  of  business  being  only  sufficient  to 
give  employment  to  a  certain  number  at  that 
rate,  and  there  being  therefore  an  ovei^plus  of  un- 
employed men,  only  too  glad  to  accept  of  almost 
any  terms,  the  competition  of  these  persons  con- 
stantly endangered  the  position  of  those  employed 
at  the  rate  of  wages  fixed  by  the  combination. 
Many  such  efforts  accordingly  failed  through  this 
obstacle  to  theu'  success.  The  law  of  demand  and 
supply  proved  too  strong  for  the  combination. 
The  workmen  usually  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive 


th,".t  level.*  There  are  now,  fortunately,  no  laws 
against  employers  paying  workmen  more  than  a 
certain  wage,  or  against  workmen  combining  to 
procure,  by  peaceable  means,  better  terms  from 
their  employers.  In  making  any  effort,  therefore, 
to  raise  the  value  of  labom',  we  shall  have  to  take 
account  only  of  the  resistance  presented  by  the 
natural  law  of  demand  and  supply,  there  being,  as 
we  have  intimated,  no  artificial  obstacles  created 
by  society  to  obstruct  our  exertions. 

Assuming,  now,  that  in  a  counti'y  such  as  the 
United  Kingdom,  where  there  were  no  artificial 
influences  tending  to  keep  down  the  value  of 
labour,  it  was  nevertheless  so  low  that  the  working- 
classes  and  those  interested  in  their  welfare  were 
resolved  to  try  to  raise  it  to  a  more  satisfactory 
level,  let  us  inquire  what  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  accomplish  that  object. 

There  are  obviously  two  .ways  of  setting  about 
raising  the  value  of  any  article.  First,  there  is 
what  may  be  called  the  indirect  method — namely, 
by  acting  on  value  through  demand,  or  supply,  or 
both;  increasing  one  or  diminishing  the  other,  or 
so  altering  the  proportion  between  them  that,  as 
compared  with  the  supply,  the  demand  shall  be 


the  article  is  not  to  be  bought  or  sold,  and  en- 
forcing that  regulation  by  law,  public  opinion, 
combination,  or  some  other  means. 


greater  than  it  was  previously.     Secondly,  there  '  ^^^  cause  of  the  failiu-e,  and  to  take  the  proper 

is  what  may  be  called  the  dii'ect  method— that  is  !  means  of  providing  against  its  recun-ence.    Seeing 

to  say,  fixing  at  once  upon  a  value  below  which  i  ^^^^  so  long  as  a  sui-plus  of  unemployed  members 

of  the  trade  existed  the  possibOity  of  maintaining 
the  advanced  rate  of   wages  was  hopeless,  they 

_       ___      _^       _  devised  means  for  preventing  the  continuance  of 

That  such  a  mode  of  proceeding  as  the  latter  i  such  a  sui-plus.     This  is  the  origin  of  the  rules 

may  be  effectual  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  [  regulating  thenumber  of  apprentices,  prohibiting 

fact,  that  the  value  of  one  of  the  most  important 

of  all  articles  of  wealth — namely,  land — is,  over  a 

largo  portion  of  the  globe,  fixed  entirely  by  law  or 

custom.     In  those  parts  of  Continental  Eiu-ope, 

for  example,  in  which  peasant-proprietorship  does 

not  prevail,  the  rent  of  land— which,  of  com-se,  is 

only  another  word  for  the  value  of  one  year's 

possession  and  use  of  it — instead  of  being  settled 

by  the  competition  of  rival  bidders,  as   in  the 

TJuitcd  Kingdom,  is  most  frequently  determined 

by  a  custom  that  landlord  and  tenant  shaU  divide 

the  produce,  in  a  fixed  proportion,  between  them. 

In  India,  again,  the  cidtivators  hold  their  lands 

at  a  certain  rent,  which  cannot  be  raised,  although 

in  practice  it  is  often  found  necessary  to  accept 

less  than  this'  maximum.     But  land  is  not  the 

only  thing  that  is  removed  from  the  domain  of 

uni'cstricted  competition — is  not  the  only  article 

whose  value  is  regulated  by  other  infiuencos  than 


•  An  impoi*tant  exception  to  this  rule  occurs  in  tlie  case 
of  women's  work.  Their  wages  are  almost  imiversally 
lower  than  those  of  men  engaged  in  the  same  employment 
or  employments  which,  from  their  hardship  or  other  cir- 
cumstances, ought  to  be  paid  at  the  same  rate.  This 
difference  of  remuneration  is  pai*tly  atti*ibutaT?le  to  the 
inferiority  that  sometimes,  hut  not  always,  belongs  to  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  work  done  by  women.  Any  in- 
equality beyond  this  can  enly  be  acco^mted  for  by  custom. 


overtime,  and  in  some  cases  limiting  the  amount 
of  effort  which  the  workman  was  allowed  to  put 
forth.  The  justice  and  expediency  of  all  such 
regiUations  we  intend  to  consider  hereafter.  At 
present  it  is  only  material  to  observe,  that  the 
conduct  of  the  combined  operatives  in  this  matter 
was  in  strict  accordance  with  what  political 
economy  would  point  out  as  a  method  of  accom- 
plishing their  purpose,  be  it  a  proper  or  improjjer 
one.  By  such  restrictions  they  diminished  the 
supply  of  labour  in  all  three  of  the  elements  of 
which  we  saw  in  our  last  article  that  the  supply 
of  labour  was  composed  ;  and  by  this  diminution 
of  the  supply  it  was  kept  down  to  the  quantity 
which,  at  the  rate  of  wages  fixed,  could  be  paid 
for  by  the  amount  of  capital  embai'ked  in  the 
business.  In  other  words,  having  determined 
the  value  of  labour  beforehand,  they  adjusted  the 
supply  of  labour  to  the  demand  accordingly,  and 
thus  evaded  the  difficulty  created  by  the 
spontaneous  action  of  the  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  

Facts  prove  that  in  this  country  it  is  cold  and  not 
beat  whicli  exerts  tlie  most  deadly  influence  on  the 
mortality  ;  and  what  is  still  more  strilcing  is  ths  fact 
that  all  our  so-called  epidemic  diseases,  excepting  alons 
the  bowel  complaints,  increase  with  the  cold  aad  diminish 
with  the  warm  weather. 
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MONEY    PRIZES, 

TO  BK  COaiPJiltD  lOE  BY 

WORKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PKIZE3— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  hy 
Messrs.  Cassell,  PtriLK,  and  Galpi^\  Cue  Prize  of 
Five  Pounds  lor  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Pri/o  ol 
Three  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best  Es:jay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  tlic  coudilions  of  competition 
appeai'ed  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  Woimcivg  JIan. 

la  reply  to  several  correspondeuts  "who  are  anxious  to 
compete  for  the  in-izfs,  Liit  are  imcertaiu  whether  the.v 
may  fairly  be  cousideved  workiug  meu,  we  beg  tu  su> 
ihat  we  do  not  wi.^h  to  deiluo  the  term  too  narrow).!. 
All  who  work  at  auy  handicraft;  I'orempu,  small  eui- 
ployers,  being  themselves  workers;  assistants  iu  retail 
shops,  domestic  servants,  porter.^?,  and  other  unskilled 
;..  liibourers— all  are  entitled  to  compete.  In  doubtful 
«  j.ses,  not  easily  defined,  it  will  be  left  to  tlio  adjudica- 
tois  to  decide.  If  any  man  objects  to  being  culled  ;l 
working  man,  and  asserts  that  his  occupation  raises  him  | 
out  of  the  ranks,  he  may  fairly  consider  that  he  is  dis- 
qualified as  a  competitor  for  the  prizes. 


"all  labour  is  sacked."— Carlyltf, 
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Parliamentary    Definition    of 
the  Working  Man. 

"  Dryasdust  "  -was  a  statistician ;  and  if 
the  race  are  numerous,  they  Lave  Lad  a 
treat  this  week,  TLe  Govenimeut  Lave 
published  a  hea'V'y  volume,  of  200  pages  of 
figures,  upon  the  state  of  the  francLise.  It 
appears  from  this  soui'ce  that  the  number 
of  the  working  class  now  upon  the  register 
of  voters  make  a  total  of  128,000.  In 
every  100  electors  tLrougLout  the  country 
there  ax-e  now,  according  to  this  new  autho- 
rity, twenty-six  who  belong  to  the  working 
class.  It  is  doubtful  whether  there  ai-e 
so  many  as  100,000  electors  of  the  class 
understood  by  Parliament  to  be  working 
men.  A  Parliamentary  definition  of  a 
working  man  is,  that  "he  should  be  a  jour- 
neyman employed  by  a  master  at  daily  or 
weekly  wages  ;  but  including  men  who 
work  daily  at  their  own  handicraft  with- 
out a  master,  and  even  some  employing  a 
journeyman  or  an  apprentice,  provided  they 
derive  their  chief  support  from  their  own 
hand  laboiir,  and  not  from  the  labour  of 
others,  or  the  profits  arising  from  the  em- 
ployment of  capital  or  the  supply  of  mate- 
rial." No  artisan,  mechanic,  or  labom-er 
was  to  be  excluded  because  he  had  a  shop 
which  was  kept  by  his  wife  or  other  member 
of  his  family ;  but,  as  a  genei-al  rule,  shop- 
keepers and  their  shop  a.ssistants  wore  not  to 
be  inserted.  Overlookers,  superintendents, 
foremen,  and  others  employed  among  or  in 
connection  with  opei-atives,  workmen,  or  other 
daily  labourers,  were  not  to  be  included,  un- 
less actually  employed  in  daily  manual  labour 
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in  tlie  same  manner  in  every  respect  as  tLe 
men  who  were  under  them.  The  returns 
under  tliis  head  show  that  the  total  number 
of  electors  who  come  within  the  description 
of  mechanics,  artisans,  and  other  persons  sup- 
poi-ting  themselves  by  daily  manual  labour  in 
England  and  Wales.'is  128,000,  allowing  for 
deductions  needless  to  specify  here. 

So  far  as  we  remember,  the  attempt  made 
iu  these  Franchise  Statistics  to  define  the 
worldng  man  is  the  first  which  has  been 
made  for  Parliamentary  jiurposes.  It  is  not 
to  be  assumed  that  the  parochial  authorities 
in  the  numerous  parishes  in  England  and 
Wales  have  applied  this  rather  complex  defini- 
tion with  very  gi-eat  accuracy.  In  some 
instances  ignorance,  in  others,  prejudice,  and 
in  important  instances,  political  bias,  has,  no 
doubt,  aflfected  these  returns.  Take,  for 
instance,  such  a  well-known  working  class 
town  as  Ashton-under-Lyne,  represented  by 
Mr.  MUner  Gibson,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Ti-ade.  In  this  town  the  working  class 
are  known  and  easily  definable,  if  definable 
anywhere  at  all;  and  since  the  President  gf 
the  Poor  Law  Board,  who  collected  the  sta- 
tistics, is  member  for  the  town,  here,  if  any- 
where, returns  which  could  not  be  disputed 
might  be  expected.  Yet,  as  it  happens  that 
the  parochial  authorities  of  the  town  are  of 
the  Conservative  school,  and  being  imfriendly 
to  a  Pteform  BUI,  or  deeming  it  unnecessary, 
they  are  said  to  have  retui-ned  the  largest 
number  they  could  imder  the  designation  of 
the  working  class,  with  a  view  to  show  that 
a  sufficient  number  of  that  class  are  already 
on  the  register.  They  have,  therefore,  so  it 
is  alleged,  made  a  very  liberal  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  definition.  It  is 
possible  that  in  other  constituencies  Radical 
overseers  may  have  adopted  a  narrow  inter- 
pretation of  the  same  definition.  However, 
Ashton-under-Lyne  is  a  singular,  if  not 
typical  instance,  and  Mr.  Hugh  Mason,  an 
intelligent  magistrate  of  the  town,  has  had 
the  registers  carefully  examined,  and  has 
publicly  reported  the  number  put  down  in 
the  Government  returns  is  one-half  greater 
than  the  actual  working  class  electors  !  Jlr. 
Hibbert,  MP.  for  Oldham,  has  borne  similar 
testimony.  Allowing,  however,  for  political 
bias  on  both  sides,  the  working  men  who  are 
at  present  electors  cannot  be  taken  at  more 
than  100,000.  Mr.  Bright,  an  authority  on  the 


subject,  says  they  are  much  less,  and  that  the 
Government  statistics  are    delusive. 

In  a  curious  passage  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
speech,  on  introducing  the  new  Reform  Bill, 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  showed  that  he  had 
made  the  working  man  the  subject  of  financial 
study ;  and  he  explained  how  he  determined 
a  man's  income  from  the  \  alue  of  the  house 
he  occupied.  He  said-*-"  £10  clear  annual 
value,  when  you  make  the  proper  addition  for 
rates  and  furniture,  must  mean  that  the  house 
costs  the  man  not  less  than  £16.  I  think  I 
am  safe,  and  speak  with  moderation,  when  I 
say  that  the  working  man  does  not  spend  more 
than  one-sixth  of  his  income  on  his  house. 
As  well  as  we  can  gather,  it  is  one-.sixth  ; 
therefore,  his  income  mnst  be  .£96,  or,  in  other 
words,  ■\\'ithout  making  any  allowance  what- 
ever for  sickness  and  interruption  of  work,  he 
must  receive  £1  17.s.  a  week  ;  or,  if  we  allow 
for  necessary  breaks,  £2  a  week  wages  :  but 
it  is  a  small  proportion  of  the  working  class 
that  get  £2  a  week  wages ;  and  I  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  the  francLise  can  be  said 
to  be  literally  and  largely  witLin  tLe  reaching 
of  the  working  man  at  £10  annual  rental. 
The  £7  franchise  will  certainly  work  in  a 
different  manner.  The  net  £7,  allowing  CU 
per  cent,  for  rates  and  furniture,  would  give 
a  gross  sum  of  £1 1  4s.  That  would  represent 
£67  4s.  But  instead  of  thirty  odd  sliilling^ 
a  week,  the  wages  of  a  man  occupying  such  a 
house  would  be  a  little  under  26.s.  a  week. 
That  sum  is,  undoubtedly,  unattainable  by  the 
peasantry,  and  by  mere  hand  labour,  except 
in  very  rare  cfrcumstances  ;  but  it  is  generally 
attainable  by  artisans  and  skilled  labourers." 
And  so  we  learn  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer's method  of  discovering  a  working 
man's  wages. 

The  character  which  the  working  class 
received  in  the  debate,  which  we  have  else- 
where noticed,  was  more  discriminating  and 
respectful  than  has  ever  before  fallen  to 
them.  The  Co-operators  of  Rochdale,  to 
whom  in  these  pages  reference  is  often 
madOj  jNIr.  Gladstone  distinguished  by  u 
remarkable  tribute,  which  we  have  quoted  iu 
another  page.  Only  a  very  small  party  in 
ParHament  take  what  Mr.  Bright  aptly 
satirised  as  the  Botany  Bay  view  of  the 
working  man,  and  we  think  we  may  cou- 
gi-atulate  him  on  juster  appreciation  and 
fairer  treatment  than  heretofore. 
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IIACTIINE    FOK    MAKING    SELF-COILINa    'WOODEX    SHUTTEKS. 


THE    EECIPROCATIKQ    CORKUaATIXC.    MACHINE. 


Manufaduye  of  Revolving 
Shutters. 

BBVOLTlNa  shutters,  the  subject  of  our  present 
article,  have  been  in  use  for  the  last  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years,  but  when  first  introduced  were  of 
Tery  cande  and  now  nearly  obsolete  construction. 


being  far  too  complicated  and  expensive  for  gene- 
ral use,  and  although  a  desideratum  much  re- 
quired by  modem  civilisation,  only  obtained  a 
limited  amount  of  patronage,  owing  to  their  great 
expense,  complication,  and  difficulty  of  appUea- 
tion,  and  would  never  have  been  capable  of  uni- 
versal adoption  had  it  not  been  for  the  ingenuity 
and   great  perseverance   of    Messrs.   Clark   and 


Co.,  of  Rathbona  Place,  London,  who  have,  dorin  » 
the  last  ten  years,  obtained  no  less  than  teu 
patents  for  various  improvements  in  revolving 
shutters,  and  have  recently  erected  very  extensive 
premises  in  Eathbone  Place,  Oxford  Street,  cover- 
ing an  area  of  upwards  of  an  acre  of  ground,  and 
five  floors  in  height,  fitted  with  powerful  steam- 
engines,  and  extensive  plant  of  novel  machinery 
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(a  portion  of  wHcli  we  have  illustrated).  Their 
TTorks  give  employment  to  several  hundred  hands, 
and  ai-e  capable  of  producing  sevei-al  thousand  feet 
of  shuttering  daily  ;  and  being  the  aole  patentees 
and  manufactui-ers  of  self-coiling  shnttera,  they 
Lave  to  supply  the  whole  world. 

The  most  important  of  the  improvements  in- 
troduced by  them  are  their  patent  self-coiUng 
principle  in  one  shcot  of  steel,  and  of  wood  laths 
connected  with  bands  of  steel.  Eevolving  shut- 
ters have  hitherto  been  constructed  of  laths  of 
ordinary  hoop-iron,  coivneoted  by  hinges  riveted 
thereto,  and  are  consequently  composed  of  in- 
numerable pieces,  and  aio  also  very  heavy.  Theae 
hinges,  rivets,  and  pins  are  constantly  getting  out 
of  order,  and,  moreover,  do  not  posaoss  one  single 
element  of  security,  as  aa  anUnaiy  burglar,  with 
the  aid  of  a  jemmy,  can  with  the  greatest  ease, 
and  without  noise,  force  off  the  hinges  and  detach 
one  latli.from  the  other.  The.«<^  shutters  are  also, 
from  their  constnictiou,  necessarily  very  heavy, 
and  require  complicated  machinery  to  open  and 
I  lose  them,  which  adds  gi-eatly  to  their  expense 
:ind  inefficiency.  The  steel  revolving  shutters  of 
Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  are,  on  tho  contrary,  of 
the  most  simple  constmctioa  imaginable,  being  of 
(>ne  sheet  of  steel  without  hinges,  pins,  or  rivets. 
They  are  impregnable ;  no  "  jemmy "  or  bur- 
glarious instrument  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them,  and  being  of  tempered  steel,  they  canii- 1 
be  cut  or  drilled.  It  is  well  known  that  steel 
is  of  twice  the  strength  and  ten  times  the  dura- 
bility of  ii'on.  A  steel  shutter,' therefore,  of  this 
constmction  is  at  least  double  the  strength,  al- 
though ordy  haU'  the  weight,  of  the  iron  shutter ; 
and  its  lightness,  coupled  with  its  inherent 
Belf-coQing  tendency,  renders  the  use  of  the 
complicated  geai-ing  or  machinery  wholly  unue- 
pcssai-y ;  it  docs  not  even  require  a  roller  to  coil 
upon. 

The  machinery  for  the  manufactiu-e  of  the  steel 
revolving  shutter  is  extremely  ingenious,  although 
simple.  The  steel  is  reduced  to  sheets  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  rolling  to  the  required  thick- 
ness ;  these  sheets  are  then  coiTug.ated  by  a 
machine  cxjiressly  adaptpd  for  tho  pm-pose,  as 
represented  in  our  illustration.  This  operation  is 
sometimes  performed  by  flutcil  rollers,  birt  only 
produces  one  size  of  corrugation.  These  rollers 
are  not  so  much  used  as  the  reciprocating  con-u- 
gating  machine.  The  corrugated  sheets  aro  then 
subjected  to  a  j>roces3  of  flattoning,  sometimes  by 
rollers  and  sometimes  by  hand,  A  strong  T  ii-ou 
bottom  bar  is  riveted  on  the  lower  edge  of  the 
shutter,  and  the  upper  edge  is  affixed  to  a  ma- 
chine which  is  dosigaated  a  curling  machine,  which 
produces  a  roll  or  ciu-1  on  the  upper  edge  as  a 
finish,  of  great  stiffncj.^.  The  shutters  are  then, 
by  means  of  tempei-ing  and  rolling,  given  a  per- 
manent tendency  to  coO,  thereby  rendering  them 
self-coiling,  so  that,  if  laid  out  on  the  floor,  they 
wm  roll  or  coil  themselves  up  into  a  cylindrical 
form. 

When  placed  ia  position,  ii'oir  or  wood  grooves 
are  used  for  them  to  slide  in,  and  a  cu-cular  space 
at  the  head  of  the  irindow  is  left  for  thorn  to  coil 
into.  No  machinery,  rollers,  or  balance  weights  of 
any  description  are  required,  and  there  is  no 
working  part  but  the  shutter  itself,  which  is  in 
one  piece  or  sheet ;  the  shutter  is  merely  raised 
or  lowered  by  hand.  It  is  obvious  that  a  re- 
volving shutter  of  this  description  is  almost 
impossible  to  got  out  of  order,  ajid  is  as  simple  as 
it  is  secure. 

The  purpo-scs  to  which  a  shutter  or  closer  of 
this  simple  construction  can  be  applied  aro  innu- 
merable. Messrs.  Clark  and  Co.  have  many 
thousands  of  them  in  use  for  closing  private  house 
windows,  shop  fiouts,  banks,  iusuiance  olfices, 
bankers'  and  solicitors'  fittings,  closing  doors, 
coach-house  gates,  railway  she<is,  cabin  doore, 
hatchways  on  board  ship,  lx>ok-cases,  dividing 
rooms,  fire-places,  &c. — in  fact,  wherever  an  open- 
ing has  to  be  closed,  these  shutters  are  the  most 
secure,  simple,  and  efficient. 

Oile  of  these  steel  revolving  shutters  has  been 
recently  erected  at  the  Theatre  Eoyul,  Edinburgh, 
for  dividing  the  auditorium  from  the  stage.  It  is 
the  largest  revolving  shutter  ever  mauufactiu-ed, 
and,  we  believe,  works  admirably.  The  doors 
and  windows  of  all  our  pruicipal  public  buildings, 
music  halls,  and  theatres  aro  closed  with  ilds 
shutter.  They  are  now  also  being  extensively 
used  on  the  Continent ;  Me.^si-s.  Clark  and  Co. 
having  now  in  hand  orders  for  fitting  several 
Continental  towns  (including  the  new  capital  of 
Italy)  with  them. 


The  price  of  the  steel  revolving  shutters  is 
about  h;ilf  that  of  the  ordinai-y  revolving  iron 
shutters :  nay,  more  than  this,  by  means  of  the 
principle  of  s«lf-cailiag  in  wood,  the  humblest  cot- 
tage can  be  fitted  with  a  revolving  shutter  as 
cheap  as  the  clumsy  and  ineflScient  folding  shutter 
hitherto  used,  which  wUl  prove  a  great  boon  to 
tho  working  classes. 

The  wood  si'li'-'.-i  '  n-c  m.-\aufactured 

by  machinery  sp  -  I  for  the  pu»i)03o. 

Tlu)  laths  ai-e  of   >  ^  ;    the  cylindrical 

laths  ai'e  prepared  "u  .■  :aoau3  of  rotary  cutters, 
such  as  are  used  in  the  m.uiufacturo  of  umbi-.:'lla- 
sticks,  pencils,  and  other  liko  round  articles,  as 
well  vmderstood,  the  cutters  being  mounted 
radially  on  a  rotating  socket,  with  the  cutting 
edges  towards  the  centre,  through  which  the 
lath  of  wood  is  passed.  The  cutter  socket,  or 
chuck,  x-otates  at  a  liigh  velocitj-,  and  the  wood  is 
fed  up  tt>  it  by  feed-i-oUers  or  other  self-acting 
means.  The  rods,  or  laths,  having  been  so  pre- 
pared, are  then  taken  to  tho  m.ichiae.  In  which 
they  art>  to  be  punched  and  threaded  on  the  metal 
strips,  a.^  before  mentioned. 

This  machine  is  of  the  length  of  the  rods,  and 
equal  to  the  widest  shutter  required,  and  is  fitted 
with  a  number  of  punching  parts,  adjusted  at 
intervals  throughout  the  length  at  the  distances 
apart  required  for  the  steel-  strips  to  be  inserted. 
The  laetal  strips  are  placed  in  position  on  tho 
mac'uine,  and  by  a  process  extremely  ditticult  to 
describe  without  the  aid  of  diagrams,  the  wooden 
rods  are  pierced  by  means  of  punches,  and  slipped 
on  to  the  metal.  The  ease  and  rapidity  with 
which  this  is  effected  is  truly  astonishing,  a  few 
minutes  only  elapsing  before  a  complete  shutter 
is  formed,  by  the  wooden  la,t'as  being  threaded, 
as  it  were,  upon  the  steel  thi-oad,  or  coU.  The 
laths  for  the  bivalved  shutters  are  prepared  by  a 
machine  having  foiu-  sets  of  rotating  cutters, 
through  whic'n  the  wood  is  fed  by  rollers.  The 
laths  leave  these  machines  in  a  perfect  state. 
They  are  then  taken  to  the  morticing  machine 
shown  in  oiu-  illustration,  where  thoy  are  pierced 
with  slits  for  the  reception  of  the  metal  coil. 
The  rapidity  with  which  tliis  oper.ation  is  effected 
is  marvellous  to  those  accustomed  only  to  the 
older  methods  of  morticing,  each  worker  being 
capable  of  doing  nearly  IGO  per  hour. 


Building  Societies,  is  yet  capable.  The  more 
that  the  savings  of  the  working  classes  are  in- 
vested in  such  societies,  the  more  do  we  increase 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  oui-  social  institu- 
tions. This  was  pleasingly  illustrated  in  England 
during  the  recent  time  of  trial.  The  £10,000,000 
to  ^£20,000,000  lately  invested  in  fi-eeholds  and 
other  property  by  the  working  classes,  especially 
in  Lancashire,  constituted  to  a  very  large  extent 
the  stability  of  tlie  coimtry  during  the  Cotton 
Famine.  Lord  Stanley  manifested  his  good  sense 
and  sagacity,  quite  as  much  as  his  right  feeling, 
when  he  lately  expressed  a  wish  that  every 
working  man  had  a  house  of  his  owil  "With  that 
sentiment  of  Lord  Stanley  every  right-thinking 
man  will  cordially  concur.  It  is,  as  Dr.  Begg 
justly  obsei'ves,  "the  strongest  foundation  on 
which  patriotism  cau  rest,  and  it  niaj  well  be 
called  'the  cheap  defence  of  nations.'  " 

Not  the  least  important  or  interesting  portion 
of  the  boot  is  that  containing  an  essay  by  Mr. 
James  Symington,  a  working  man  of  Edinbiurgh, 
which  contains  a  general  and  intelligent  view  of 
the  whole  subject  from  the  worlring  man's  point 
of  view.  This  essay  gained  the  first  prize  of  £a 
in  a  competition  in  which  thirteen  woi'king  men 
took  part. 

Mr.  SjTuington,  like  Dr.  Bcgg,  is  a  stjong  advo- 
cate of  tho  house-purchasing  system.  "  By  the 
payment  of  a  very  trifling  sum,  indeed,"  says  he, 
"it  is  within  the  power  of  the  working  man  strug- 
gling to  acqu-ii*  a  houje  of  his  own,  to  derive 
peace  of  mind  dui-iug  life;  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  premature  death,  the  satisfaction  that  his 
longod-for  property  will  not  be  lost,  but  secured 
for  his  sorrowing  family,  who  will  be  possessed  of 
the  means  of  support  and  independence,  when 
the  ai-m  which  previously  fought  on  their  behalf 
the  battle  of  life  lies  mouldering  beneath  the  clods 
of  the  valley." 


Happy   Homes  for    Working 
Men, and Hoz.'  to  Get  Them* 

Thb  question  relating  to  the  condition  of  the 
homes  in  which  so  many  of  our  industrious  toilerB 
are  lodged,  is  one  of  vital  interest,  both  to  the 
working  man  himself  and  to  those  who  naturally 
take  an  interest  in  his  weHaro.  Dr.  Begg  under- 
takes to  show  what  these  homes  shoidd  be,  and 
how  they  may  be  obtained.  No  mere  extension 
of  the  barrack  system  wii!,  in  his  opinion,  meet 
the  evil.  "'  Man  must  not  only  have  a  covering, 
but  a  honie."  The  idea  of  home,  with  all  its  de- 
lightful associations,  its  concentrated  power,  and 
far  reaching  influences,  is  as  cortainly  of  Divine 
oi-igiu  as  the  existence  of  man  himself.  To  have 
this  home  properly  established,  the  author  declares 
to  be  "  an  essential  condition  of  individual  hap- 
piness. Christian  secm-ity,  and  national  well- 
being." 

Taking  this  as  his  starting-point.  Dr.  Begg 
shows  that  the  first  step  necessary  is  to  bring 
suitable  houses  into  existence  in  sufficient  num- 
bers; and  explains  how  this  may  be  effectually 
and  profitably  aooompHshed.  To  assist  in  ren- 
dering this  portion  of  his  work  as  practical  as 
possible,  the  details  neoessai-y  to  be  attended  to 
in  forming  Joint  Stock  Co-operative  Building 
Societies,  under  tho  Limited  Liability  Act,  ai'e 
given  in  a  series  of  facts,  and  in  a  carefully  pre- 
pared deed,  to  which  is  added  a  "  form  of  contract 
of  sale  and  piu-chase." 

The  well-known  manner  iu  which  working  men 
may,  by  periodical  payments,  purchase  the  houses 
in  which  they  reside,  is  fully  illustrated  in  another 
portion  of  this  little  voltune,  which  wiU  be  found 
interesting,  as  showing  how  well  the  author  had 
studied  the  question  afc  a  time  when  it  was  less 
generally  understood  than  at  present.  Dr.  Begg 
points  out  the  much  wider  application  of  which 
the  Property  Investment  Companies,  or  Land  and 

•  "  Happv  Homes  for  'Workuis  Men,  and  How  to  Get 
Them."  By  James  Beoo,  D.D.  London;  Cassell,  Petter, 
and  Oalpin.     1866. 


Working  Men's   Clubs* 

BT   THE    KEV.    H.    SOLLT. 

I  HAVE  not  been  able  to  include  among  the  fore- 
going clubs  any  of  those  in  Scotland,  because  no 
returns  for  this  year  have  yet  been  received  from 
them ;  but  from  the  first  annual  reports,  both  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  received  last  year,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  the  clubs  there  are  exceed- 
ingly useful  and  prosperous. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  the 
causes  oifaihit;,  partial  and  total,  in  these  Socie- 
ties. They  are,  of  course,  very  various,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  are  either  closely  connected  with 
the  particular  oii-cum3ta,uces  of  each  individual 
club,  or  may  be  classified  imder  the  head  of  in- 
fringement or  neglect  of  the  general  principles  I 
I>ointed  out  in  a  former  paper  as  being,  according 
to  experience,  essential  to  success.  There  is,  how- 
over,  one  source  of  mischief  to  clubs,  from  which 
they  have  so  universally  and  seriously  suffered, 
that  it  mvtst  be  noticed  in  liniijie,  and  with  all  the 
emphasis  which  so  ruinous  and  fatal  a  mistake 
requires;  I  refer  to  the  pi-actioe  of  admitting 
youths  as  members.  Tho  mischief  caused  by  this 
piuotice  to  the  club  movement  geiieraUy  has  been 
incalculable.  It  was  generally  supposed,  at  the 
outset,  that  at  eighteen  youths  were  sufficiently 
aged  to  be  suitable  members  of  a  Working  Man's 
Club.  Sorrowful  experience  has  proved  this  to  be 
a  mistake,  and,  moreover,  that  large  numbers 
have  no  sci-uple  in  declai-ing  they  have  reached 
even  that  age  long  before  it  is  the  case.  It  seems 
a  great  pity  to  have  to  exclude  those  who  press  in 
so  eao'criy ;  but  common  sense  might  have  taught 
tis,  sooner  than  experience,  that  grown  men  wUl 
not  sit  down  for  a  quiet  chat  or  game  where  a 
number  of  lads  are  listening  to  tbem,  or  "  lark- 
ing." The  men  don't  complain  much  ;  they 
simply  stay  away,  retm^n  to  the  public-house  or 
the  stre.et-comer,  and  give  the  club  a  bad  name, 
remarking  t\xa.t"they  don't  want  to  be  among  a 
lot  o'  boys."  Of  course  not.  Do  gentlemen  admit 
juveniles  into  their  clubs,  or  take  theu-  evening's 
relaxation  or  amusement  in  the  comp.any  of  lads, 
not  members  of  their  own  famUy?  The  gi-own 
members  of  a  club  do  not  object  to  the  company 
of  youths  when  listening  to  a  lecture,  concert, 
penny  reading,  &c.,  nor  to  their  partaking  with 
them  in  general  in  otxt-door  sports ;  nor  is  there 
any  reason  against  the  presence  of  youths  in  a 
BUent  reading-room ;  but  in  conversation,  smoking. 
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and  recreation  rooms,  it  is  simply  fatal  to  obtain- 
ing the  attendance  of  men. 

The  best  com'so  to  a,Jopt,  and  the  reflections 
which  these  facts  suggest,  must  be  left  for  the 
present.  I  have  now  simply  to  implore  all  persons 
interested  in  'Wortiu^  Men's  Clubs  and  lustitutes, 
■whether  of  tho  upper  or  the  workinij  classes,  to 
accept  and  act  on  tho  results  of  universal  and  in- 
vai-iable  experience.  It  is  melancholy  to  see  a 
great  movement  like  this  continually  cheeked  and 
maimed  by  one  gi-oss,  palpable  error,  ivhich  has 
been  exposed  and  denounced  a  hundred  times  in 
every  possible  way.  But  it  is  so  hard  to  be  wise 
by  other  people's  misfortunes,  and  most  of  us  in- 
sist on  buying  oui'  own  experience  of  evil,  often  at 
a  terribly  costly  price. 

Considering  the~  imscrupulous  way  in  which 
youths  are  found  to  falsify  their  replies  as  to  theii' 
age,  I  believe,  now,  that  the  general  rule  for 
admission  to  Working  Men's  Chibs  should  specifj' 
tweniy-Jive  as  the  age  necessary  to  be  attamed  before 
they  are  eligible.  It  was  hoped,  recently,  that 
twenty-one  would  be  sufficient,  but  I  fear  it  is 
absolutely  necessary,  if  the  clubs  are  to  be  for 
men,  that  the  former  should  be  the  limit,  unless 
the  arrangements  can  be  made  in  a  club-houso 
,  which  I  shall  speak  of  in  a  separate  i)ip«r. 

Let  us  now  consider  vai'ious  individual  cases  of 
(5luba  that,  although  tliey  have  had  much  energy, 
money,  and  self-sacrificing  zeal  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  have  done  great  good,  have  not  attained 
that  marked  success  which  they  would  seem  to 
have  deserved,  and  which  characterises  those 
above  mentioned.  In  general,  the  initial  letter 
only  wUl  Ce  given  of  any  club  whose  defects  or 
failures  are  tlius  commented  on ;  enough  to  show 
that  a  particular  club  is  being  specified,  and  not 
mei-ely  a  hypothetical  case.  But  the  club  at 
Bolton  has  been,  and  is  doing  so  much  good,  eo 
near  becoming  a  magnificent  success,  that  we 
need  have  no  scruple  in  referring  to  it  by  name, 
pj3d  specifying  what,  after  a  lengthened  discussion 
with  its  friends  and  managers,  I  believe  to  have 
been  its  difficulties  and  mistakes.  They  are  few, 
but  very  instructive. 

This  Solton  Chib,  then,  let  me  say,  possesaefi 
tho  best  in-door  and  out-door  premises  of  any 
club  with  which  I  am  acciuainted.  They  have 
some  excellent  men  oa  the  committee,  botli  work- 
ing men  and  a  few  of  the  class  above  them,  aU 
working  harmoniously,  and,  above  all,  they  have 
an  able  and  active  secretaiy.  They  began  (Feb- 
ruary, 1864)  witli  great  i'olat,  originating  at  a 
very  lai'ge  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting  the 
previous  November,  and,  for  a  time,  had  remai'k- 
able  success.  Diu-ing  one  of  their  first  half-yeai-s 
they  had  307  quarterly  members,  paying  Is.  6d. 
a  quarter,  4,3flG  weekly  payments  of  2d.  each, 
and  10,509  visitors'  payments  of  Id.  each  (for  a 
single  night).  Two  amateivr  concerts  or  enter- 
tainments were  given  every  week.  Several  Pro- 
vident and  Trade  Societies  removed  their  meetings 
from  public-houses,  and  rented  rooms  at  the  club. 
Their  eighteen  rooms,  including  the  dining  and 
refreshment  room,  were  thi-onged  night  after 
night.  The  gymnasium  and  skittle-gTound  were 
in  constant  requisition. 

A  year  after  (January,  1866),  I  found  the  num- 
bers returned  were  100  quai-terly  and  80  weekly, 
vrith  300  visitors  per  week.  These  are  figures 
high  ouough  lo  show  what  an  amount  oi  good  the 
Bolton  Club  is  still  doing,  and  unsatisfactory  only 
■when  we  compare  them  with  the  former  amount, 
and  consider  what  this  society,  with  its  eminent 
advantages  and  earnest  promoters,  ought  to  bo 
accomplishing.  Let  us  see,  then,  what  have  been 
the  hindrances  to  theu-  greater  prosperitj-. 

The  first  error  I  would  refer  to  as  committed 
by  the  Bolton  friends  is  simply  that  on  which  I 
have  just  dwelt,  and  in  which  nearly  all  other 
clubs  have  kept  them  company — viz.,  that  of 
admitting  youths.  The  nominal  age  fixed  was 
eighteen,  but  large  numbers,  considerably  younger, 
pressed  in.     The  usual  evUs  ensued. 

Tho  next  was  confining  those  members  who 
wished  to  smoke  as  well  as  talk,  to  one  room,  not 
very  large,  and  at  the  top  of  the  house.  I  may  be 
allowed  here  to  say  that  I  fully  share  the  strong 
convictions  which  many  persons  entertain  as  to 
the  injurious  effects  of  smoking,  especially  in 
youths  and  persons  following  sedentai-y  occupa- 
tions. But  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  Working 
Men's  Clubs  are  to  answer  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  established,  smoking  must  be  allowed  in 
the  common  club-room  appropriated  to  conversa- 
tion and  refreshments,  and  that  this  room  should 
be  on  the  ground-floor,  or  easUy  accessible,  and 


at  least  as  thoroughly  comfortable  and  in^viting 
as  a  public-house  tap-room.  I  am  aware  that  the 
managers  of  the  Bolton  Club  were  hampered  in 
this  matter',  and  could  not,  at  fii'st,  woU  make 
any  otiier  arrangement.  I  only  mention  this, 
among  other  hindi-ances,  to  their  greater  success. 
Anotlier  serious  di'awback  during  their  first  year 
was  that  they  woi'e  iinfortuHate  in  their  steward. 
But,  like  the  previonsly-meationod  evii,  this  has 
been  since  rectiuod.  A  fourt'n  great  difficulty 
(though,  had  all  other  thing's  gone  well,  it  might 
not  have  been  a  mistake)  was  getting  saddled 
with  a  debt  of  .-S700  for  furnishing,  fittiag-up, 
alterations,  &c.,  in  addition  to  tho  interest  (about 
dSGO  yw  axiyximx)  on  the  remainder  of  tho  purchase- 
money  ;  for  tliis  debt  beai-s  a  very  heavy  interest, 
and  has  been  a  mUl-stone  round  their  necks.  A 
fifth  hindrance  has  been  that  with  all  then-  large 
and  commodioiis  pi"emises  they  have  not  got  .1. 
room  Large  enough  to  hold  mox-e  than  130  people, 
whereas  they  ought  to  have  liad  one  that  could 
accommodate,  for  their  weekly  ente/.'tainments,  at 
least  400  or  500,  including  the  members'  wives. 
Ifext  musi  be  noticed  the  absence  of  classes  and 
means  of  mental  improvement.  And  lastly,  the 
admission  of  anybody,  who  liked  to  pay  their 
penny  a  night,  to  all  the  advantages  of  the  club. 

Now  in  talking  over  the  whole  subject  with  the 
committee,  the  other  day,  they  said,  "Ah,  Mr.  S., 
you  drew  such  a  beautiful  picture  of  what  a  club 
should  be,  at  the  public  meeting,  that  we  were  too 
enthusiastic,  and  started  on  too  grand  a  scale  ! " 
"  No,"  I  rei)lied,  emphatically,  "  no.  You  did 
that  which  was  right  and  true ;  and  I  did  not — 
could  not  woU  exaggerate  what  the  club  should 
do  and  be.  Only  you  did  not  fully  carry  out  the 
scheme  as  I  proposed  it,  and  which  you  rightly, 
at  first,  viewed  in  such  bright  colours."  For 
instance,  I  laid  great  stress  on  the  club  being, 
also,  an  Institute — on  its  doing  something  to  pro- 
mote the  intellectual  life  and  growth  of  it") 
members ;  but  when  I  reminded  my  friends  that 
this  had  boon  almost  entirely  omitted,  they  replied 
that  they  had  not  wished  to  interfere  with  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  ,-vnd  admitted  that  they 
thought  the  club  shoxild  be  confined  chie3y  to 
purposes  of  social  intorcoirrse  and  recreation.  I 
urged  what  I  have  already  laid  before  the  readers 
of  tMs  Journal  on  that  point  in  speaking  of  tho 
grea.t  principles  that  sliould  guide  the  managers 
of  those  societies.  Then,  again,  I  reminded 
them  that  at  tlia  public  meeting  I  also  dwelt 
upon  the  necessity  of  cherishing  a  strong  cor- 
porate "  society "  spirit  among  tho  members, 
but  that  these  penny  admissions  of  strangers 
interfere  fatally  with  that.  A  number  of  persons 
come  in  who  have  no  interest  in  tho  club,  no  bond 
of  union  between  themselves  and  one  another,  or 
the  members  of  the  club.  If  the  somewhat  degra- 
ding and  (iecidedly  unspiritual,  but  marvellously 
attractive  and  tenacious  bond  of  the  "pewter  jiot" 
is  taken  away,  wo  must  certainly  see  that  some 
other,  equally  powerful,  if  possible,  is  substituted 
in  its  place.  In  too  many  clubs,  while  the  attrac- 
tions and  nexus,  tho  uniting  jirinciple,  of  the 
public-house  havo  been  righteously  discarded,  the 
higher  elements  have  not  been  sufficiently  intro- 
duced. No  public  spirit,  no  warm  and  deep 
attae'nment  to  tho  club  has,  in  consequence,  been 
evoked.  The  vacuum  has  not  been  filled  up  which 
yawns  in  moat  working  men's  minds  at  the  end 
of  the  day's  work ;  nor  have  their  animal,  social, 
and  intellectual  craving  been  satisfied.  No  won- 
der that  clubs  have  not  been  a  uniform  success. 

But  the  Bolton  men  would  have  been  working 
quietly  and  successfully  through  aU  these  draw- 
backs but  for  that  heavy  debt  of  i700,  at 
eight  or  nine  per  cent.  And  there  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  with  all  deference,  that  both  the 
working  men  and  their  employers  were  some- 
what to  blame.  If,  when  the  first  enthusiasm 
for  the  club  was  felt,  and  its  groat  advantages 
thoroughly  appreciated,  the  members  had  tried, 
and  been  encouraged  by  the  capitalists,  to  raise 
the  required  sum  in  shares  instead  of  borrow- 
ing it,  might  not  this  have  been  accomijlished  ? 
The  men  would  have  been  putting  forward 
self-help,  and  wealthier  people,  seeing  tliis, 
ought  easUy  to  have  been  induced  to  do  more 
than  they  did.  About  ^£1,200  was  generously 
raised  among  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  but 
if  the  men  had  put  their  own  shoidder  to  the 
wheel,  doubtless  a  few  hundreds  more  would  have 
been  willingly  given.  Now,  I  think  that  one 
main  reason  why  more  was  not  attempted  by  the 
members  of  the  club  was  because  they  had  not 
enough  of  that  corporate  spu-it  above  referred  to. 


Had  they  felt  as  many  working  men  do  when  they 
have  formed  a  Priondly,  Trade,  Co-operative,  or 
Temperance  Society,  the  Bolton  Club  would  long 
ere  this  have  been  all  it  ought  to  be.  Had  they 
merely  knocked  two  rooms  into  one,  or  ruu  up  a 
temporary  "  lean-to,"  for  their  entertainments, 
which  the  masons  and  carpenters  among  them 
ought  to  have  been  able  and  wUling  to  do  very 
cheaply  after  theii'  day's  work,  they  would  have 
taken  several  pound.'j  a  week  dui'ing  the  winter 
months,  and  be  rapidly  paying  off  thair  debt. 
Let  them  see  what  those  tuei-siU  spinners  and 
weavers  did  in  their  own  county,  and  while 
labom'ing  under  the  same  difficulties  arising  ti'om 
the  cotton  famine. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  clubs  might  leai'n  from 
the  Bolton  managers  and  promoters  a  lesson  of 
liberal  giving  and  devoted  work,  which  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  all  tliat  it  was  necessary  to 
draw  from  their  history  had  they  not  been  "  as  a 
city  set  on  a  hill,"  and  had  they  not  done  so 
well  that  it  is  impossible  to  help  regretting  they 
have  not  done  better. 

(To  be  coiainusa.) 


Things  Talked  About. 

A  SBLENDin  complimeat  was  paid  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  iu 
his  Reform  Bill  speecli,  to  tlie  Koclidale  Pioneers.  Wlieu 
euiuuoratiiig  somo  of  tlie  borouglis  where  tlie  working- 
classes  deserved  a  larger  measure  of  eufrauchiseiueut 
than  tliey  now  possessed,  lie  said — "There  is  a  town 
tliat  deserve."*  special  mention — I  mean  the  town  of 
Rochdale — not  only  on  aeeouiit  of  tlie  distinguished  man 
(Mr.  Cobden)  by  whom  it  was  about  twelve  mouths  ago 
itpresented,  but  for  aiiolher  reason  ;  it  is  the  town  that 
probably  has  done  more  than  any  other  town  iu  making 
good  to  practical  uiiuds  the  case  for  the  eurmneiiisement 
of  the  working  class  ;  the  town  where  originated  that  re- 
markable system — at  first  sight,  I  don't  hesitate  to  say, 
that  most  perilous  .system — of  ousting  the  trader  and 
takiug  into  their  own  hands  the  means  of  their  stipplie.s, 
and  ■who,  by  tUeiv  intelligence  and  self-guiding  power, 
brouglit  to  a  sucnes.sful  issue  what  has  been  a  source  of 
the  greatest  conilort  and  proKt  to  themselvas." 

Four  gifts  of  books,  maps,  and  other  aids  to  know- 
ledge, ot  the  value  of  £15  each,  are  now  vacant  under 
the  provision  of  the  trust  deed  by  which  the  fund  raised 
as  the  working  men's  memorial  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was 
invested  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  the  proceeds  to  gifts 
to  public  libraries,  mechanics'  institutions,  reading-rooms, 
&c.,  iu  the  United  Kingdom  maintained  by  working  men. 
Forty-one  institutions  of  the  kind  have  already  receired 
gifts  ;  and  now,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  four  donations 
to  be  made.  Working  men's  clubs  would  be  vei'y  fitting 
recipients ;  and,  for  tlie  information  of  committees  and 
secretaries,  we  may  state  that  applications  must  be  made, 
on  or  before  the  10th  of  April,  to  the  secretary  of  the 
University  College  of  Londom 

A  curious — let  us  hope,  extreme — specimen  of  the 
public-house  beneht  societies  has  within  the  last  few 
days  been  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Manchester 
police  magistrate.  Thomas  Lomas,  the  landlord  of  the 
"  Dog  and  Partridge,"  Oldham  Road,  was  summoned, 
a*  the  treasm'er  of  the  Odd  Fellows'  Equitable  Assurance 
Society,  for  refusing  to  p.ay  to  a  widow,  named  Jane 
Adams,  the  sum  of  £4,  which  she  claimed  in  respect  of 
her  husband's  death.  The  deceased  had  contributed  for 
eighteen  years  to  the  society,  and  after  his  death  appli- 
cation was  made  for  money  to  pay  for  his  burial  The 
widow  was  then  told  that  the  funds  were  exhausted. 
The  magistrate  held  that  the  defendant  was  liable,  and 
ordered  him  to  paj'  the  money.  Another  and  similar 
case  was  then  gone  into.  The  collector  of  the  society 
gave  some  stvilciiig  evidence.  "  He  was  appointed 
collector,  about  twelve  years  since,  by  a  man  named 
John  Lancaster,  ijow  dead.  One  of  the  committee  was 
Thomas  Mason,  a  man  eighty  years  old,  who  lived  now  in 
one  place,  now  in  another.  Witness  had  never  seen  any 
of  the  committee  during  the  past  three  years.  The 
members,  1.50  in  number,  and  all  poor  people,  were 
never  called  together  by  circular,  tlie  only  business 
transacted  being  the  collecting  of  money.  Witness  had 
received  7s.  per  week  in  subscriptions;  for  the  past 
eighteen  months.  No  notice  had  beeH  given  to  the 
members  of  the  society's  stoppage."  In  this  case,  too, 
the  defendant  was  ordered  to  pay  the  amount,  and  it 
was  intimated  that  he  had  a  narrow  escape  from  a  more 
serious  charge.  We  fear  that  many  more  of  the  so-called 
friendly  societies,  got  up  by  publicans,  are  in  what  is 
sometimes  called  a  "  very  shaky  "  state. 

The  miners'  dispute  in  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  is 
assuming  formidable  dimensions.  There  was  a  very  re- 
markable gathering  on  the  13th  iust.,  attended  by  about 
1,000  miners  of  each  county,  at  a  spot — the  summit 
of  a  lofty  hill — commanding  a  m.agniticent  jirospect, 
where,  in  other  day.s,  many  an  important  conference  has 
taken  place.  Females  were  present,  and  the  somewhat 
unusual  preliminaries  of  singing  and  prayer  ushered  in 
the  business  of  the  day.  For  five  hours  the  discussion 
lasted,  and  ultimately  the  following  resolutions  were 
agreed  to  : — "  Th.at  this  meeting  declares  that,  as  au 
association,  we  are  determined  to  stand  by  our  ruiea 
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and  mamtaiu  our  society;"  and  "That,  as  all  loyal 
subjects  of  Her  Majesty,  we  wUl  put  ourselves  in  com- 
luumcaiion  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  demand 
protection."  It  was  further  agreed  that  a  deputation  of 
iniuera  should  be  appointed  to  meet  the  landowners, 
adventurers,  and  captains,  ui  consultation,  iu  order  to 
bring  the  present  dispute  to  a  close. 

A  novel  international  exliibition  will  take  place  at 
Archachon,  near  Bordeaux,  France,  in  July  next.  The 
Minister  of  Marine  aud  the  Colonies  will  preside  ;  and 
the  Commission  invite,  "  from  the  seaports  of  their  own 
'■ountry,  and  the  lishiug  ports  of  then-  maritime  neigli- 
bours,  contribuliouB  to  the  exhibition.  These  are  vari- 
ously classed,  aud  comprehend  specimens  of  cured  and 
preserved  fish  fur  food  ;  oil  for  use  as  medicine  ;  chenii- 
lal  pioJucls  extracted  from  seaweed ;  sliell,  amber, 
pearl,  col  curing  matter,  kc,  iu  connection  with  art ; 
industrial  products,  such  as  oils,  shin,  whalebone, 
sponges,  ic.  ;  marine  manures,  shell,  sand,  and  seaweed. 
Another  class  includes  tools  and  macliines  for  making 
boats,  models  of  fishing-boats,  of  oyster  beds,  and  of 
salmon  ladders  ;  lines,  nets,  and  lishiug  apparatus,  and 
oyster  dredges.  Then  there  are  instruments  for  pre- 
serving and  smoking  tish,  with  plans  and  models  of 
curing  establishments,  and  descriptions  of  modes  of 
packing  and  transporting  fish.  There  will  be  collections 
also  of  memoirs  on  the  subject  of  fish  and  fish  culture 
and  management,  with  plans,  charts,  drawings,  and 
pliotogi'aphs.  For  these,  prizes  will  be  awarded  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  merits  ;  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
porting the  articles  for  exhibition  will  be  borne,  either 
altogether  or  iu  part,  by  the  administration  of  the 
exhibition."  Less  showy,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not 
less  useful  than  preceding  international  exhibitions,  this 
display  promises  valuable  results.  Articles  for  exhibi- 
tion must  reach  Archachon  by  the  18th  of  July,  and  the 
entry  of  the  articles  is  desired  to  take  place  early  in 
April. 

Hitlierto  agricultural  labourers  have  not  taken  a  pro- 
minent part  in  organisations  for  the  maintenance  of 
wages.  Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  the  eight  famous 
Dorchester  labourers  who,  in  1834,  were  punished  for 
belonging  to  a  secret  society,  the  farm  labourers  have 
been  singularly  quiescent  under  great  hardships.  But 
some  of  the  Kentish  labourers  are  now  moving  in 
cirnest.  From  400  to  ,500  have  gathered  at  Maidstone 
for  the  purpose  of  concerting  measures  to  obtain  a  higher 
rate  of  wages.  They  ask  for  sixpence  a  day  more,  and 
twopence  in  the  shilling  advance  upon  the  present  scale 
for  piece  work  ;  to  leave  work  at  four  o'clock  on  Satur- 
days, and  to  have  fourpence  an  hour  for  overtime.  A 
memorial,  with  nearly  1,000  signatures,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  farmers  of  West  Kent. 

The  masters  and  men  in  the  building  trade  at  Wolver- 
hampton have  made  an  amicable  aud  rational  settlement 
of  the  dispute  between  them.  They  have  met  and 
discussed  the  points  raised  in  a  friendly  spirit,  aud  the 
result  has  been  that  the  demand  for  a  farthing  au  hour 
more,  a  Saturday  half-holiday,  and  some  other  minor 
matters,  were  conceded,  and  the  men  have  resumed  work 
in  the  best  possible  spirit. 

Iu  reference  to  the  building  trades,  we  note  that  Mr. 
George  Potter,  whose  name  is  so  familiar  in  connection 
with  the  Loudon  association,  has  been  presented  with  a 
purse  containing  300  sovereigns.  Mr.  White,  M.P., 
)U'esided,  aud  Mr.  Maley,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  Alderman 
l.usk,  M.P.,  were  among  the  contributors. 

A  very  determined  effort  in  favour  of  the  nine  hoars 
movement  has  been  made  among  the  men  employed  at 
ihe  York  works  of  the  North-Eastern  Railway  Com- 
jiany.  More  thau  900  of  the  men  memorialised  the 
company  without  effect,  and  now  the  whole  body  of 
workmen  have  resolved  to  work  no  longer  than  fifty-four 
hours  a  week.  A  large  number  of  the  permanent  way 
men  are  already  out  on  strike,  and  it  is  thought  the 
movement  will  extend  to  other  parts  of  the  line. 

\  conference  of  delegates  representing  the  joui'ueymen 
tailors  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  has  been  sitting  at 
Manchester.  The  most  important  determination  yet 
aimed  at  is  that  all  the  tadors'  societies  in  the  country 
shall  be  amalgated,  and  a  code  of  rules  agreed  upon. 

Nottingham  has  now  a  cheap  and  good  working  men's 
dining-hall,  opened  on  the  14th  inst.  by  Mr.  Ball,  the 
mayor.  300  persons  can  dine  at  one  time,  and  the 
Glasgow  scale  of  prices  has  been  adopted.  The  more  of 
such  halls  the  better  for  the  man  who  wants  a  good 
dinner,  and  who  is  necessarily  compelled  to  limit  himself 
fo  a  very  moderate  price.  The  abominable  fourpenny 
plate  and  penn'orth  of  pudding  of  the  cheap  cookshops 
have  reigned  too  long. 

Messrs.  Samuel  Lees  and  Son,  cotton-spinners,  of  Lees, 
liave  been  fined  £5  at  the  Ashton-under-Lyne  County 
SessioHS,  for  allowing  five  young  womea  to  work  after 
hours. 

A  meeting  of  the  guarantors  of  the  Yorkshire  Fine 
Alt  and  Industrial  Exhibition  has  been  held  at  York, 
the  lord  mayor  presiding.  The  exhibition  will  open  on 
the  24th  of  July,  and  remain  open  until  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  character  of  an 
industrial  Exhibition  will  be  better  preserved  than  in 
some  others  of  the  class. 

We  see  that  some  of  the  worldng  men  exhibitor-s  at 
Guildhall  have  held  a  meeting  to  protest  against  the 
perversion  of  the  objects  of  the  City  Exhibition  by  per- 
uittiDg  firms  to  exhibit. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 

The  Equitable  Pioneers'  New  Stores. — The  com- 
mittee of  the  Rochdale  Equitable  Pioneers  Society 
(Limited)  have  accepted  the  tender  of  Messrs.  Harrison 
and  Birch,  for  the  erection  of  their  new  premises, 
situate  iu  Toad  Lane  and  St.  Mary's  Gate.  The  premises 
consist  of  three  shops  up  jn  the  ground  floor,  with  store- 
rooms in  the  basement  storey.  The  second  storey  will 
contain  a  showroom  for  drapery,  storeroom  for  grocery, 
and  large,  wuU-liglited  offices.  The  third  storey  will 
contain  a  library-room  of  an  area  of  150  superficial 
square  yards,  a  well-lighted  new.s-room  containing  170 
superficial  square  yards  of  area  ;  also  two  committee- 
room.s  and  a  waiting-room.  The  fourtli  storey  will  be 
suitable  for  a  lueetiug-rooni,  and  capable  of  seating 
Ij.lOO  persons.  The  frouts  of  the  first  storey  will  be 
built  entirely  of  Ashlar  stone  polished,  forming  pilasters 
betwixt  each  window  and  door,  and  each  stone  will  con- 
tain a  raised  moulded  paucl  upon  the  face  aud  returns  ; 
each  pilaster  Laving  a  moulded  base,  and  caps  with 
frieze  and  moulded  cornice  over  all  the  shop  doors  and 
windows.  The  exterior  of  the  first  storey  is  in  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture,  h.aving  neat  moulded  string 
and  springing  courses,  and  columns  with  moulded  bases 
and  carved  capitals  to  each  window,  with  moulded  and 
arched  heads  cuspated,  and  all  the  intermediate  space 
filled  in  with  pitched-faced  pierpoint  walling  ;  finishing 
with  moulded  neck  mould  and  cornice,  except  over  the 
circular  part  opposite  the  junction  of  St.  Mary's  Gate 
and  Toad  Laue,  and  there  is  a  panelled  gable  containing 
the  initials  of  the  society,  the  year  when  it  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  date  of  the  intended  erection.  Sur- 
mounted upon  the  top  of  the  same  is  a  beehive,  sup- 
ported upon  each  side  with  a  cornucopia  emblematic  of 
industry  and  its  results.  The  total  height  of  the  build- 
ing, from  the  footpath  to  the  top  of  the  stone  cornice,  is 
twenty-two  yards.  Mr.  James  Clieetham  is  the  architect. 
The  building  is  intended  to  be  completed  in  twelve 
mouths  from  the  signing  of  the  contract. 

Welford,  Northamptonshire. — On  Thursday  even- 
ing, March  8th,  the  fifteenth  general  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Industrisil  and  Provident 
Society  (Limited),  established  in  the  village,  was  held 
in  Mr.  Garliclc's  school-room,  kindly  lent  for  the  occa- 
sion. Upwards  of  forty  members  were  present ;  Mr. 
John  Wilson,  the  treasurer,  in  the  chair.  From  the 
financial  statement  and  balance-sheet  laid  before  the 
meeting  by  the  secretary,  aud  unanimously  received 
aud  adopted,  we  learn  that  the  sale  of  goods  at  the 
store  for  the  thirteen  weeks  ending  February  21st, 
amounted  to  £461  (upwards  of  £35  weekly)  ;  of  this 
sum,  £417  13s.  2d.  was  laid  out  by  members,  and 
£43  6s.  lOd.  by  non-members.  The  net  profits,  after 
payment  of  all  expenses  of  management,  rent,  &c.,  were 
£39  8s.  O.^d.,  from  which  a  bonus  of  Is.  9d.  in  the  pound 
on  members'  purchases  was  declared  and  paid,  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  £35  6s.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of 
£4  Is.  ejd.  carried  forward  toward  the  cuirent  quartei-'s 
accoimt.  The  society  numbers  seventy  members,  with  a 
subscribed  capital  of  £214  19s.  lO.^d.  A  unanimous 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Garlick  for  the  use  of  his  room 
closed  the  business  of  the  meeting. 

Friends  oe  Labour. — The  oflicers  and  friends  of  the 
Chelsea  Friends  of  Labour  Loan  Association  celebrated, 
on  Tuesday,  the  13th  iust.,  their  seventh  annual  meeting 
by  a  dinner  at  the  "  Commercial  Hotel,"  King's  Road, 
Chelsea.  Mr.  J.  P.  James,  the  founder  of  the  society, 
occupied  the  chair,  and  Mr.  Riley,  of  Waller's,  builders, 
the  vice-chair.  Mr.  C.  E.  Ruffy,  the  secretary,  read  the 
report  of  the  operations  of  the  institution  since  its  com- 
mencement some  seven  years  ago.  From  the  report  alluded 
to  we  find  that  they  began  with  twenty-foui'  members  and 
a  quarterly  income  of  £7  14s.  7d.  ;  expenditure, 
£1  Os.  lod.  Now  they  have  186  members,  and  a  quar- 
terly incoiue  of  £511  2s.  7i-d.,  with  advance  to  memliers 
and  others  dui'ing  the  same  period  of  £438  7s.  5.id. 
The  society  had  advanced  in  loans  from  its  birth  to  the 
end  of  the  present  financial  year,  the  sum  of  £4,590. 
This  was  done  at  the  small  rate  of  5  per  cent.  ;  the 
secretary  wisely  adding  that  such  great  results  from 
small  beginnings  showed  the  value  of  Co-operation  in 
money  matters,  as  well  as  in  grocery  or  merchandise. 
The  evening's  entertainment  was  enlivened  by  songs. 

Dalton  Equitable  Industrial  Co-operativb  So- 
ciety (Limited),  Dalton-dj-Furness. — -This  society 
was  established  in  1861  by  a  few  poor  miners,  who  per- 
severed against  all  obstacles  triumphantly.  All  the 
shopkeepers  in  the  town  combined  for  its  overthrow,  and 
even  issued  tin  chncks  similar  to  those  given  by  the 
society  on  purchases,  and  promised  to  pay  a  dividend 
of  Is.  in  the  pound  to  their  monthly  customers,  at  the 
same  time  declaring  the  society's  dividend  to  be  false,  aud 
stating  that  when  contributions  ceased  the  dividend 
would  cease  at  the  same  time.  Some  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  town  handled  the  reports  severely,  and  pro- 
nounced Co-operation  to  be  a  bubble  that  would  soon 
burst.  On  Saturday,  17th  February,  the  society  held 
its  fifth  annual  tea-meeting,  at  which  over  2(30  sat 
down  to  a  substantial  meal.  After  the  tables  were 
cleared  the  large  room  was  crowded  to  hear  a  lecture 
by  J.  C.  Furn,  of  Ecdes,  near  Manchester,  on  Co- 
operation^ 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 
WoRiONQ  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union. — 
Notice. — The  co\mcil  beg  to  give  notice  to  the  com- 
mittees aud  secretaries  of  metropolitan  working  men's 
clubs,  tliat  the  next  monthly  tea-meeting  will  be  held  at 
their  office  as  usual,  150,  Strand,  on  Wednesday,  the 
28th  instant,  when  they  will  be  glad  to  see  any  repre- 
sentatives either  of  Loiidou  or  country  clubs.  Tea  at 
seven  o'clock.  A  card  of  invitation  is  being  prepared, 
which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  secretary  of  each  metro- 
politan club,  aud  which  (should  ueitlier  himself  nor  any 
member  of  his  committee  be  able  to  use  it)  he  can  hand 
to  some  other  member  of  the  clul)  who  may  like  to 
attend  the  tea-meeting.  It  is  to  be  returned  to  the 
secretary  of  the  club  after  each  meeting,  if  not  used  by 
himself. 

The  Essex  Road  Woukini;  Men's  Club,  Islington. 
. — The  Kov.  U.  Solly  gave  a  very  interesting  entertain- 
ment to  the  members  of  this  club,  on  the  evening  of 
Thm-sday,  the  15th  instant,  upon  "  The  Haud,  the  Hoof, 
and  the  Wing,"  illustrating  it  with  diagrams  and  somo 
(bony)  specimens  of,  among  others,  a  horse's  leg  and  a 
human  arm.  The  beautiful  harmony  of  creation  wa.s 
most  minutely  but  yet  clearly  demonstrated  by  tho 
wonderful  agreement  there  is  between  the  forjnation  of 
the  members  of  a  whale,  seal,  or  dolphin,  aud  that  even 
of  an  elephant's  leg,  the  wing  of  a  bat,  and  the  human 
hand.  The  bone  in  the  fin  was  answered  by  a  bone  in  the 
leg,  and  the  bones  of  a  horse's  fore-leg  were  traced  iu  the 
arm  of  a  man.  The  hoof  was  shown  to  exist  in  a  man 
in  the  shape  of  his  naUs,  and  these  again  were  trans- 
formed into  feathers  in  a  bird.  Tlie  haud  was  one  of 
the  great  features  of  superiority  whicli  distinguished  him 
from  the  rest  of  creation.  The  monkey  had  something 
like  it,  and  so  had  the  sloth,  but  neither  of  these  pos- 
sessed such  adaptability  as  the  thumb  gave  to  the  human 
hand.  The  hough  joint  of  the  horse's  hind -leg  does 
not  answer  to  the  knee,  but  to  the  heel  of  a  man.  The 
learned  gentleman  wound  up  by  .showing  how  any 
man,  without  his  moral,  intellectual,  aud  spiritual  fa- 
culties, and  the  culture  of  them,  was  exactly  like  an 
animal  of  simple  bone  and  flesh,  and  made  an  earnest 
exhortation  to  the  members  to  keep  up  that  excellent 
repute  which  their  club  had  gained.  We  may  say, 
among  the  many  comforts  and  advantages  it  possesses, 
not  the  least  is  a  French  class,  at  which  any  member  can 
learn  that  language  of  a  very  efficient  master,  M.  Louis 
Spanier,  for  the  trifling  sum  of  Is.  a  quarter.  The 
evening  was  divided  into  two  parts,  by  a  reading,  given 
by  Mr.  G.  Kimber,  of  "  Samson's  Soliloquy  on  his 
Blindness,"  from  Milton.  We  understand  that  a  discus- 
sion on  the  subject  of  "  Jealousy  and  Matrimony  "  is 
going  to  be  brought  forward  on  the  6th  April,  and  the 
question  of  the  "  Reform  Bill  "  on  the  10th. 

Bradford  Wokkino  Men's  Club. — On  the  12th 
instant,  at  a  discussion  meeting  connected  mth  this 
institution,  Mr.  James  Hanson  read  a  paper  on  "  Poli- 
tical Economy — What  is  it,  and  would  its  study  be 
practically  useful  to  Worldng  Men  ?"  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  Dr.  Bridges.  After  the  reading  of  the 
paper,  several  persons  addressed  the  meeting  on  difl'erent 
points  brought  forward  by  the  essay. 

HoRTON  Lane  Mutual  Improvement  Society. — 
The  seventh  public  lecture  of  a  course,  delivered  under 
the  auspices  of  this  society,  was  given  by  Dr.  Parkinson, 
on  Monday  evening,  in  the  Horton  Lane  Lecture  Hall  ; 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  in  the  chair.  The  subject  of  the 
lecture  was,  "  An  Hour  on  Chemistry,"  with  experiments. 
The  attendance  was  pretty  numerous.  Dr.  Parkinson, 
after  being  introduced  by  the  ch.airman,  commenced  by 
remarking  that,  in  the  sliort  space  of  time  he  had  that 
evening,  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  give  a  connected 
idea  of  the  science  of  chemistry  ;  but  he  would  give  au 
outline  of  a  few  elementary  principles,  illustrated  with 
experiments,  familiar  to  most  of  his  auditors,  and  make 
explanations  as  he  went  on.  Dr.  Parkinson  next  ex- 
plained and  experimented  upon  the  force  of  chemi- 
cal affinity  in  substances  which  mutually  produced  a 
strong  attraction,  but  until  contact  was  made  between 
them  the  affinity  could  not  work.  He  also  showed  the 
changes  produced  in  various  substances  as  the  result  of 
elective  aSinity.  The  separation  of  a  simple  element 
from  its  compound  was  then  shown  in  the  case  of  silver, 
which  was  taken  from  a  liquid  compound.  The  elements 
of  substances  were  the  building-stones  in  the  chemical 
edifice.  He  noticed  the  element  in  oxygen,  constituting 
as  it  did  so  large  a  portion  of  substances,  but  not  as  a 
gaseous  body,  except  in  the  atmosphere,  where  it  existed 
in  its  elementary  natui-e.  The  lecturer  explained  the 
difierent  degrees  of  heat  as  simple  combustible  substances 
and  as  compounds,  and  also  the  effect  of  solid  matter  in- 
tensely heated.  The  lecture  and  experiments  were  most 
pleasing  and  instructive. 

Establishment  op  a  Working  Man's  Club  at 
Ilkeston  (Derbyshire). — A  meeting  has  been  held  in 
the  Boys'  National  School-room,  Ilkeston,  for  the  pm-- 
pose  of  considering  the  propriety  of  establishing  a 
Worldng  Man's  Club  at  Ilkeston.  The  chair  was  taken 
by  the  vicar,  the  Rev.  James  Horsburgh,  and  several 
ministers  of  other  denominations  were  present ;  there 
was  also  a  large  attendance  of  working  men.  it  was 
tmauiueusly  resolTsd,  |]  That «  Working  Man's  Club  be 
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immediately  commenced,  and  that  every  member  use  his 
utmost  endeavour  to  promote  the  success  of  the  same.'* 
At  the  close  of  the  meeting  several  working  men  paid 
their  subscriptions,  and  were  enrolled  as  members. 

YoBK  Working  Men's  Clcb. — On  the  12th  inst. 
a  very  pleasant  and  enjoya,ble  tea  party  was  held  in  the 
large  room  of  the  above  club.  The  room  in  question  is 
itsed  for  the  "Wednesday  evening  (weekly)  concerts  in 
connection  with  the  club,  and  also  for  lectures,  tea 
parties,  &c.,  promoted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
club  funds.  To  make  it  as  neat  and  attractive  as  pos- 
sible, it  has  undergone  a  thorough  renovation  and  deco- 
ration at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Masaer,  of  York,  artist. 
It  now  looks  quite  beautiful,  and  was  the  admiration 
of  all  those  who  were  assembled  at  the  tea  party. 
The  tea  was  a  very  excellent  one,  and  was  provided  by 
the  steward  and  stewardess  of  the  club,  ilr.  and  itrs. 
Dodsworth.  The  room  was  well  filled  witli  a  respect- 
able company,  who  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  R.  Mos- 
]ey,  who  expressed  himself  delighted  to  meet  so  large 
and  liappy  an  assemblage.  He  dilated  upon  the  benefits 
of  such  social  gatherings,  and  suggested  that  there  was 
no  reasDU  why  they  should  not  be  held  at  least  every 
quarter. 

STRIKES. 

The  whole  of  the  labourers  belonging  to  the  Board  of 
Works^and  Mr.  Kirk's  men  employed  by  contract  in  the 
Royal  Arsenal  at  Woolwich,  have  struck  work  on  the 
one  o'clock  Saturday  half-holiday  movement.  They 
have  presented  a  memorial,  which  implies  a  desire  to  be 
paid  by  the  hour,  and  only  for  the  time  employed.  Some 
of  the  Government  men  have  been  reinstated  on  their 
o^-n  terms.  There  are  still  about  300  men  who  have 
not  been  restored. 

WAGE3  AST)  SHORT  TIME. 

The  Short  Time  MovEiiENT. — A  meeting  of  the 
pei'sons  counected  with  the  bakuig  trade  has  been  held  at 
St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  for  the  pui-pose  of  effecting 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  of  the  bakers  in  the 
metropolis,  and  an  increase  of  wages.  Mr,  T.  Thompson 
presided,  and  congratulated  the  meeting  on  the  spirit 
that  was  ennced  by  the  trade  as  exhibited  by  the  atten- 
dance of  so  large  an  assembly  on  a  night  when  the  mem- 
bers of  that  trade  were  worn  out  by  the  toil  of  the  week. 
He  vindicated  the  introduction  of  the  question  of  wages 
into  the  subject  of  the  objects  submitted  to  the  meeting, 
because  it  was  really  practical.  Food  had  increased  in 
price,  and  it  was  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  in- 
crease of  wages.  Some  of  the  employers  had  met  the 
requirements  of  the  worldng  body  of  bakers,  who  were 
joumej'raen,  but  something  else  was  required.  Night 
labour  in  the  baking  trade  should  be  abolished  as  un- 
natural, unnecessary,  and  unjust.  Work  from  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  five  o'clock  in  the  evening 
was  quite  sulficient  labour  for  persons  employed  in  an 
unhealthy  occupation,  and  one  that  exhausted  physical 
strength.  Mr.  Taylor  and  other  persons  addressed  the 
meeting,  and  a  series  of  resolutions  in  conformity  with 
its  objects  were  imanimously  adopted. 

Cox^^CTION  for  Leaving  Work  without  Xotice. — 
On  Saturday,  the  lOtli  instant,  the  Stockton  magistrates 
held  a  special  sitting,  to  hear  the  cases  against  more  of 
Messi"s.  Pearce  and  Lockwood's  men,  operative  iron 
shipbuilders,  who  were  summoned  before  the  Bench  for 
breach  of  conti-act.  There  were  four  cases,  and  the  first 
gone  into  was  that  of  William  Atkhison  and  Charles 
Rutter,  iron  ship  shell-rivetei-s.  The  defendants  had 
entered  into  contracts  to  do  pait  of  the  shell  plating  of 
two  ships  in  Pearce  and  Lockwood's  yai-d,  but  on  the 
Itith  nit. ,  with  the  general  body  of  the  men,  they  left  their 
vork.  The  magistrate  found  them  guilty,  and  sentenced 
them  to  one  month's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour. 
Mr.  Stevenson  asked  for  a  case  for  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench.  The  case  was  granted,  the  defendants  being 
admitted  to  bail,  themselves  in  £50,  and  another  surety 
of  £50.  The  next  case  was  against  Morris  Welch  and 
Robert  Crowther,  shell-riveters,  and  was  precisely  simi- 
lar in  its  nature.  Each  defendant  was  sentenced  to  a 
month's  imprisonment,  but  admitted  to  baiL  The 
men  employed  at  the  railway  works  at  Darlington  have, 
in  conjunction  with  men  at  other  places,  made  repre- 
sentations to  their  employers  desiring  them  to  remit  one 
hour  per  day  from  their  labour.  A  meeting  of  the  men 
for  receiving  a  deputation  from  the  workmen  on  strike 
was  recently  held  at  Darlington,  when  it  was  agreed  to 
support  the  strike.  A  collection  was  made  for  the  men 
on  strike. 

The  Wages  of  Factory  Operatives. — The  manu- 
fecturers  and  cotton-spinners  of  Preston  have  just  had  a 
general  meeting  to  consider  a  memorial  sent  in  to  them 
by  the  operative  spinner  and  sell'-actor  minders  for  an 
advance  of  wages  and  the  re-construction  of  their  list  of 
prices ;  and  after  some  discussion  it  was  agreed  to  in- 
crease the  rate  by  74  per  cent,  until  the  list  has  been 
duly  revised.  Jlany  firms  in  the  town  had  increased  the 
"Wages  of  their  operatives  voluntarily,  and  before  any 
application  at  all  was  made  to  them.  The  operatives  of 
Preston  belonging  to  the  Power-loom  Weavers'  Associa- 
tion, lately  applied  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  Their 
employers  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  give  them 
5  per  cent.,  but  tliis  they  refused ;  and  they  have  ap- 
pointed deputations  to  wait  upon  each  employer  and 
ask  for  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  the 
5  per  cent.^  offered.  They  have  also  decided  to  establish 
an  emigration  society  in  connection  with  their  association. 


Correspondence. 

— • — 

*,*  TTe  sTwIl  be  Twippy  fo  rcceipe  early  {n/onn<ih'on  of  gowral 
ityXertit  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clubs,  or  Institutions,  to 
ha  addressed,  to  tTw  Editor  of  the  Woekisg  Mjls,  La.  Bfllla 
Sauvage  Yard,  Irttdgate  KilX,  London,  E.C. 

Wi  do  not  hold  ourselrcs  in  any  way  responsible  for  th« 
opinions  erprsssed  by  Correspondents. 

THE  PROPOSED  EDUCATIONAL  FRANCHISE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Woreisg  Mas. 

Sir,— I  have  perused,  -with  great  interest,  your  editorial 
appeal  to  working  men  to  ascertain  and  report  the 
views  entertained  by  their  own  class  upon  the  BiH  intro- 
duced into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir.  Clay.  You  tell 
us,  "It  will  fare  ill  with  working  class  interests  in  the 
future — it  will  discourage  members  of  Parliament,  anxious 
to  promote  tlie  advancement  of  the  people — if  no  attention 
should  be  given  and  no  trouble  taken  to  throw  light  upon 
a  meastire  introduced  with  friendly  intent  towards  them." 

Now,  sir,  I  must  admit  it  seems  to  me  very  strange  that 
such  old  politicians  as  those  who  have  introduced  the  Bill 
really  anticipate  an  immediate  sind  spontaneous  approval 
of  a  measure  which,  although  designed  "with  friend's 
intent,"  has  been  framed  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  working  community,  and  which  there 
has  been  neither  time  nor  opportunity  to  discuss.  Those 
honourable  gentlemen,  whose  good  intentions  I  fuUy  ap- 
preciate, must  surely  know  that  to  thoroughly  rouse  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  great  questions  is  a  work  of  time ;  it 
is  an  arduous  work,  demanding  incessant,  unremitting 
labour.  That  labour  invariably  falling  upon  the  feic,  who, 
in  their  zeal  for  what  they  beheve  to  be  a  good  cause, 
manfully  contend  with  ignorance,  obstinacy,  scorn,  and 
misrepresentation.  No  great  question  was  ever  yet  carried 
without  there  being  such  workers,  and  my  own  view  is, 
that  without  the  persistent  exertions  of  men  who  will 
never  say  die,  no  great  measures  can  succeed.  It  is  not 
simply  saying  to  the  people,  "  Here  is  a  plan  designed  for 
your  advantage,"  that  will  induce  them  to  regard  it  with 
favour.  Their  prejudices  must  be  combated,  and  their 
suspicions  allayed  by  appeals,  repeated  again,  and  again, 
and  again,  if  needs  be ;  and  if  ever  there  was  a  case  in  which 
prejudices  would  have  to  be  combated,  it  strikes  me  very 
forcibly  the  advocacy  of  this  Educational  franchise  is  one. 

I  know  something  of  the  views  of  my  own  class.  Inde- 
pendently of  a  past  connection  with  working  men's  organi- 
sations, my  daily  avocations  constantly  bring  me  into 
contact  with  a  very  wide  circle  of  men  in  various  trades. 
The  old  leaven  of  Chartism  is  not  yet  dead.  The  mass  of 
those  working  men  who  are  interested  in  pohtical  matters 
go  in  for  manhood  suffi-age.  That  is  their  ideal.  It  is 
true  that,  owing,  most  probably,  to  the  influence  of  jWt. 
Bright  and  others,  there  is  an  apparent  inclination  to  ac- 
cept a  mere  lowering  of  the  present  qualification  for  the 
franchise,  but  only  as  a  step.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty 
mean  manhood  suffitBge  ultimately. 

For  myself,  I  willingly  admit  that  manhood  suffrage 
has  no  charms  for  me,  with  my  present  knowledge  of 
what  working  men  really  are.  Do  not  think  that  I 
desire  to  be  a  detractor  oi  my  own  class.  Assuredly  not. 
But  it  would  be  wicked  folly  to  claim  for  them  the  posses- 
sion of  those  virtues  and  that  knowledge  which  will  maie 
them  brave  and  incorruptible  citizens.  I  say  knowledge, 
for  I  hesitate  to  approve— nay,  more,  I  protest  against— 
any  system  that  confers  duties  upon  men  who  are  utterly 
ignorant  of  the  obligations  and  respousibiHties  of  such 
duties.  Now,  in  my  vievf,  the  exercise  of  the  elective 
franchise  is  a  solemn  and  responsible  duty,  and  can  only 
be  rightly  exercised  by  those  having  a  knowledge  of  those 
responsibiUties.  But  how  few,  even  of  the  middle  classes, 
to  say  nothing  of  working  men,  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  duties 
of  electors  and  elected!  Is  there  one  in  ten  ?  I  doubt  it. 
"With  such  ignorance,  no  wonder  that  the  screws  in  the 
pohtical  machine  are  continually  getting  loose,  and  that 
there  is  a  perpetual  tinkering  and  botching  going  on. 
"Will  the  admission  of  more  of  this  ignorance,  to  help  to 
work  the  machine,  tend  to  render  its  working  more  smooth 
and  satisfactory  ?  By  no  means.  Intelligence,  not  numbers, 
is  required.  Hence,  I  regard  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Clay  as  one 
of  the  grandest  steps  towards  securing  a  perfect  govern- 
ment that  has  yet  been  taken. 

You  will,  however,  observe  that  with  such  views  I  am 
prepared  to  go  farther  than  that  honourable  gentleman. 
In  truth,  I  do  not  think  his  Bill,  strictly  speaking,  is  an 
educational  one.  Reading  and  writing  are  not  education. 
They  are  only  means.  I  would  restrict  tiie  extension  of 
the  franchise  to  those  who  were  able  to  state  what  are  the 
duties,  both  of  electors  and  the  elected.  I  know  there 
would  be  difficulties  at  the  outset,  but  I  believe  they  are 
not  insurmountable ;  at  any  rate,  I,  as  an  individual, 
should  advocate  such  a  high  standard,  beUeving  'tis  wise 
to  look  high  enough. 

The  principle,  then,  of  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  meets  my  cordial 
approval.  Many  of  the  details  are  objectionable,  but  it 
ought  to  be  supported,  nevertheless.  I  have  no  faith  in 
any  general  move  in  its  favour,  in  the  absence  of  an  earnest 
thorough-going  propaganda.  "  A  httle  leaven  leavens 
the  whole."  We  want  a  httle  leaven.  The  subject  is  new, 
it  is  novel,  it  is  opposed  to  the  political  teaching  the 
working  classes  have  received ;  hence  I  see  the  difficulties 
of  the  work. 

I  have  written  thus  freely,  not  in  view  of  publication, 
but  that  you  might  convey  to  those  who,  I  see,  have 
sohcited  your  co-operation,  what  are  the  views  of  one  who 
beheves  he  has  some  knowledge  of  the  opinions  and  habits 
of  his  own  class.  As  far  as  my  avocations  will  permit,  I 
shall  be  happy  to  co-operate  with  any  of  my  fellow  workers 
in  London  in  evoking  sympathy  in  favour  of  the  Bill.  But 
the  first  step  is  the  organisation  of  a  propaganda. 

Apologising  for  trespassing  so  far  on  your  time,  I  am, 
yours  respectfidly,  "W.  Glazier  . 

2,  Mildmay  Street,  Islington,  N.,  March  12th,  1866. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Ma>j. 

SiE, — If  you  will  kindly  grant  me  a  small  space  in  your 
valuable  pai>er,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  of  my  opinions 
pubhc  upon  the  great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 
Myself  being  a  working  man,  working  for  a  weekly  wage, 
ten  hours  per  day,  you  cannot  expect  very  valuable  pohtical 
opinions  from  me. 

Tou  ask,  "Would  the  woiiing  man  trouble  himself  to  go 
through  the  formula  of  examination  in  order  to  possess 
a  vote,  as  would  be  required  should  Mr.  Clay's  BUI  pass  ? 
In  my  humble  opinion  I  beg  to  say.  No,  he  would  not ;  and 
allow  me  to  ask.  Why  should  he  ? 

Why,  indeed,  should  I,  after  having  done  my  ten  hours' 
labour,  be  compelled  to  go  through  another  school  drill  in 
order  to  get  that  which  I  am  at  present  entitled  to,  when 
at  the  same  there  are  many  who  have  that  privilege  whom 
I  be  bound  could  not  write  the  word  you  put  forth  as 
an  example  in  your  last  week's  impression — many  of  the 
members  of  our  boards  of  guardians,  to  wit. 

I,  sir,  want  a  vote.  I  pay  £20  per  year  rent,  and  there- 
fore am  qualified,  or  ought  to  bej  but  here  one  of  the 
blunders  of  legislation  occurs :  the  houses  are  what  is 
termed  farmed,  so  that  I  pay  a  weekly  rental,  taxes  in- 
cluded, by  which  process  I  am  deprived  of  a  voice  in 
governing  those  who  govern  me. 

There  appears  to  me  to  be  a  great  fear  in  the  middle 
classes  of  society  that  if  the  working  classes  were  enfran- 
chised, they — the  middle  classes — would  be  swamped  at  the 
hustings.  Now,  sir,  as  it  is  certain  we  have  a  middle  class, 
we  must  of  necessity  have  a  first  and  third  class.  The  first 
and  second  are  well  represented  at  present,  for  they  have 
it  all  to  themselves,  and  the  third  you  yourself  own  are 
not  represented  at  all.  I  consider  the  franchise  quite  low 
enough  at  present.  I  am  not  an  advocate  for  very  adven- 
turous measures,  esjwcially  when  such  great  stakes  are  to 
be  played  for.  I  think  the  present  would  suffice  until  the 
time  arrived  for  another  Reform  Bill,  which  is  not  very  far 
in  the  future,  let  this  one  be  framed  in  whatever  form  it 
may.  Let  the  qualification  rest  on  the  rental  actually  paid, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  taxes  or  tithes  whatever ;  this 
would  also  revolutionise  our  present,  in  many  instances, 
corrupt  parochial  boards.  For,  if  the  franchise  be  lowered 
to  £2,  how  shall.  I,  even  then,  have  a  right  to  vote  if  I  do 
not  pay  the  taxes  direct  ?  Then,  again,  the  upper  and 
middle  classes  have  their  representatives;  why  should  not 
the  workman  have  his  also  ?  elected  by  himself,  entirely 
separate  from  the  others,  and  yet  working  together  in  the 
one  House  for  the  good  of  the  whole  community  :  by  this 
simple  means  the  workman  would  be  fairly  represented, 
with  no  fear  of  the  middle  classes  being  swamped,  or  the 
unnecessary  imposition  on  the  workman  of  again  reading 
himself  up  in  school  books  or  lowering  the  fr^ichise.  If, 
as  Mr.  Clay  proposes,  the  unenfranchised  must  be  ex- 
amined, surely  many  of  those  who  already  have  the  priW- 
lege  require  to  be  examined,  and  taught  into  the  bargain. 
I  think  his  proposition  is  far  from  fair,  and  rather  de- 
grading to  some  of  our  feelings.  All  honour  to  his  good 
intentions  towards  us  for  all  that !  I  can  scarcely  think 
the  present  members  of  the  House  of  Commons — not  our 
members,  bear  in  mind,  for  we  have  none — can  be  aware  of 
the  evils  arising  from  the  present  system  of  allowing  the 
house  owner  to  place  a  whole  street  under  one  parochial 
rating,  and  thus  deprive  the  householder  from  a  voice  in 
the  afl'airs  of  his  home  and  country,  under  the  assumption 
that  he  gets  his  house  at  a  lower  rental. 

Trusting  that  I  may  see  these  few  remarks  in  your  next 
week's  impression,  I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  respect- 
fiilly,  EicHAED  Gale, 

16,  Margaret  Place,  Margaret  Street, 
Hackney  Fields,  N.E.,  March  12th,  1866. 


To  t/ie  Editor  of  Vie  WoRKiSG  Mak, 

SiE,— I  have  asked  the  members  of  the  Whitechurch 
Working  Men's  Club  their  opinion  of  Mr.  Claj^s  BiU  for 
the  extension  of  the  franchise,  and  they  think  it  much 
better  than  a  brick  and  mortar  franchise ;  but  think  au 
examination  in  English  constitutional  history,  poUtical 
economy,  and  general  knowledge,  better  than  the  writing 
and  arithmetic  test.  They  think  this,  because  they  know 
many  working  men  who  are  fair  scholars,  but  who  are  de- 
ficient in  general  knowledge.  They  also  know  some  who 
are  not  well  educated  who  possess  superior  intelhgence ; 
but  they  think  an  extension  of  the  franchise  without 
voting  by  ballot  would  be  nearly  worthless.  In  fact,  they 
would  not  apply  for  a  certificate  unless  they  could  vote 
freely  and  secretly,  feeling  sure  that  without  the  ballot 
they  would  be  obhged  to  vote  as  their  masters  should  wish 
them. — I  am.  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

JoHS  SsiTTH,  Secretary. 

Wliitechurch,  near  Blandford,  March  15th,  1866. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Max. 

SiK,— After  reading  your  article  of  the  10th,  I  under- 
stand it  as  an  appeal  to  us  working  men  to  show  the 
members  of  Parliament  what  we  think  of  Mr.  Clay's  Bill, 
and  further,  whether  we  would  take  the  trouble  to  attain  a  ^ 
sufficient  knowledge  to  qualify  ourselves  for  the  franchise. 
Well,  sir,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  I,  with 
many  more  in  the  town  I  reside  in,  would  feel  more  satisfied 
if  we  could  record  our  votes  in  a  way  more  becoming  to  us 
as  working  men,  than  through  mere  bricks  and  mortar.  We 
feel  ashamed  of  our  present  privileges.  I  have  two :  first. 
by  birth;  second,  just  because  I  can  pay  £10  rent  and 
taxes,  which,  according  to  the  present  state  of  things, 
makes  me,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  wiser  than  my  fellow- 
workmen. 

Sir,  we  should  feel  it  a  delight  to  set  to  work  to  qualify 
ourselves  for  Mr.  Ciny's  franchise,  or  any  other  on  an  intel- 
lectual basis,  which  is,  we  think,  the  best  way  our  Legisla- 
tive gentlemen  can  stop  fools  from  holding  the  rights  of 
wise  men. 

Trusting  the  Bill — the  one  we  working  men  desire — will 
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meet  with  succfss,  both  in  and  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,—I  remain,  Sir,  yours  obediently, 

Shrewsbury,  March  lUh,  1866.  A  Shoesiakeh. 

P.S.—'W'o  ehould  be  glad  to  bnve  some  idea  ol  whnt 
would  be  required  at  the  examination. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Max. 

SiK,— It  ^ves  me  preat  pleasure  to  see  that  the  cohmnis 
of  your  valmble  paper  aiv  thro-tra  open  for  the  enjvossion 
of  working  men's  opinions  of  the  Bill  lately  introduced  to 
the  House  by  the  memlier  for  Hull. 

For  a  long  time  I  have  been  firmly  convinced  that  a 
franchise  bcaed  upon  inielliKenee  would  not  onl.\'  be  a  8afe 
measure,  but  one  beat  calculated  to  raiffe  the  social,  moral, 
and  intellectiiiU  condition  of  the  people.  Sudi  a  meosnro 
is  3Ir.  Clay's,  and  I  do  hope  that  it  v.-ill  reeeiro  the  snnc- 
tion  of  the  Let.islaturo.  The  Iowkcss  of  the  rcgisti-ation 
fee  is  a  griind  {c.itnro  in  Mr.  Clay's  Bill,  because,  should  it 
becomt)  law,  there  will.be  no  excuse  for  anj'  one  Eurrender- 
ing  hie  libei-ty  into  the  bands  of  the  electioneering  R»ent. 
That  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  would  be  allowed  to  He  upon  1  ho  f,holf 
is  not  likely.  TFe  have  too  long  and  too  ardentli-  dosired 
oiifrancbiGement  for  such  a  thing  to  take  jjlaco.  "Work  and 
trouble  ai-e  not  usually  feared  l-y  the  working  mou  of  Eng- 
land, nor  will  anj'thiug,  in  reason,  be  feared  or  Degloeted 
that  leads  to  citizenship. 

Let  tliC  Legislatui'B  pass  this  ©ill,  and  depend  iipon  it 
in  a  few  years  the  office  of  examiner  wiH  be  anj'thing  but  a 
wmecnre. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  tmly,         A  Son  op  Citisrnr. 

i:hreirnhu;-y,  afarcTi  14^/i,  iBGti. 

To  the  rdiior  of  the  WoitKiSG  Mas. 
Sir, — A3  you  sohoit  the  ojiinion  of  woi-king  men  upon 
^Ir.  Clao''s  Franchise  of  Intelligence  Bill,  I  beg  leave  to 
I'ffor  my  opiniou.  Befoi'e  doing  eo,  I  wish  to  g-ive  my 
opinion  of  your  publication,  tho  "Wo^ktsq  Man,  which  I 
have  read  attentively  from  the  first.  I  wish  it  every 
success,  and  hope  it  will  Ijc  widely  oii'culated,  b6he\'ing 
that  thoao  who  read  it  will  be  greatly  benefited  thereby, 
.ns  ha6  Ijeeu  uiy  case  already.  But  to  j'our  question,  What 
do  working  men  think  of  the  Bill  i*  I  quite  agree  with  it,  and 
thought  it  so  likely  to  become  law,  that  I  advised  my  oldest 
son  (who  is  nearly  nineteen)  to  practise  bis  writing  and 
arithmetic,  as  he,  like  many  youths  Icai-uing  a  trade,  does 
not  in-actise  what  he  learut  at  school.  This,  also,  being  my 
case,  Ihavelmd  toleam  since  I  Vras  twenty-one  years  of  age. 
I  think  Kuch  a  Bill  would  induce  parents  to  educate  their 
children  more,  ae  well  as  educate  theniselvee.  I  think  it 
very  reusonablo  that  every  x>erson  should  know  tho  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic,  ixnd  dictation,  before  they  aro 
qnuiiiied  to  vote  for  a  member  of  parhament.  If  it  should 
'?i«npel  every  one  to  learn  a;*  much  as  a  hoy  of  eight  or 
ten -knows,  or  ought  to  know,  so  much  the  better.  Next  to 
mtwihood  suflrago,  I  think  it  is  as  mtich  as  can  be  expected ; 
and  I  should  tliiuk  that  no  working  man  would  tliink  it 
too  much  troiible  to  prepare  and  go  through  the  examina- 
tions ;  if  he  wovld,  then  I  should  say  ho  did  not  deserve  a 
vote.  I  have  worked  at  my  trade  (tailor)  for  thirty  years, 
and  in  some  of  the  largest  shops  in  London,  and,  from  my 
knowledge  of  working  men,  I  should  think  it  a  very  easy 
task  for  them  to  qualify  themselves  for  a  vote  iiuder  Mr. 
Clay's  InteUigence  Bill.  I  am  afraid  the  poor  agricultural  | 
labourer  would  fall  very  shoi-t.  There  was  not  one  out  of 
a.  dozen  that  I  asked  a  few  months  ago  that  coidd  either 
read  or  write,  or  ever  heard  the  names  of  Messrs.  Cobden 
and  Bright. 

Trusting  that  many  working  men  more  able  than  myself 
win  forward  their  opinions,  sothatM.P/s  %rillhave  a  better 
opinion  of  them,— I  am.  Sir,  your  obliged  reader, 

March  12th,  1866.  A  WosKiNG  Tailor. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Hut. 
Mk.  EmxoB, — As  a  worlring  man,  and  in  accordance  with 
jour  request',  the  ^vriter  woiild  humbly  place  a  few  re- 
marks at  your  disposal  on  the  varioas  points  set  forth  by 
yon,  and  on  which,  no  dotibt,  you  \n\\  receive  a  variety  of 
ideas.  As  regards  the  BUI  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay  into  the 
House  of  Pai-hanient,  it  would,  on  the  score  of  intelligence, 
(inly  admit  a  very  few  of  the  working  class,  us  a  majority  of 
1hcm  ai'e  but  indifiurently  educated.  But  yc^  they  are  well 
iufoiTued,  by  means  of  the  clubs  and  the  various  kinds  of 
means  now  in  use  for  their  improvement ;  so  they  are  in 
a  fair  way  of  becoming  a  most  exemplary  poriion  of  the 
community. 

But  I  do  not  see  what  kind  of  test  would  be  the  standard 
of  their  fitness  for  the  franchise,  as  I  have  fottml,  iii  my  ex- 
perience among  worldng  men  in  London  during  the  last 
forty  years,  thnt  good  mechanics  as  workmen  are  sober 
and  industrious,  and  well  acqtiainted  with  the  work  they 
wore  employed  in,  but  verj'  dull  ou  everything  else.  The 
truth  is,  good  woi^mcn  are  so  intent  on  mastering  their 
respective  ti-ades,  and  so  desirous  to  excel  in  them,  that,  as 
a  rule,  they  care  for  nothing  else.  When  I  came  to  London, 
forty-three  years  ago,  I  was  very  much  sui-prised  at  the  few 
who  could  read  oi*  write,  or  do  the  Mmple  nUes  of  arithmetic. 
But  I  tnifrt.  the  tinies  are  altered,  and  the  working  clafs  im- 
proved. About  two  years  baok  I  put  an  advei'tiRemcnt  into 
the  Cleo-kcnv'cU  Nmi:s  for  contract  for  painting  a  house  I  was 
doing  the  caa-penterr  woi*k  of,  and  for  which  I  had  abont 
forty  apjilications,  and  out  of  this  number  there  were  only 
four  that  were  set  forth  intelligently,  or  in  any  way  business- 
like, and  yet  ull  the  jiTtphcant^,  hi  i.itmV6narti''^i,  were  quite 
lotetfcrg'ent. 

Another  thing  1  would  mention  is,  that  the  waTkiug  nrcn 
will,  as  a  rale,  detetitf  ermsimd  troublesome  obser^  iinces.  To 
beieuabled  to  vote,  thej'  will  want  something  in  the  required 
form  to  ho  very  I'hijix  and,  at  the  wime  time,  attm-ctive. 
There  are  many  now  who  cnidd  have  a  vote,  but  there  is  a 
trouble  about  it,  and  they  don't  understand  tho  wuy  to  go 
about  it;  and  more  than  this,  they  want  thoEO  who  do 
fenow  tho  wny  to  call  on  them,  and  show  them  how  to 
act,  and  leo.d  tlicra  on  to  it.  I  agree  with  you,  that  aU 
clubs  and  societies  of  intelligent  woi'kmen  shoidd  meet  as 
early  as  possible  and  discuss  the  merits  of  3Ir.  Clay's  Bill. 


Excuse  an  old  working  man,  who  haa  little  time  to 
study. — Tours  most  respectfully, 

A  COHSTAMT  BeAOEK  OF  TOUR  PRODUCTIONa. 

March  9th,  1866. 

To  tho  Editor  of  tho  WoRKiNvi  Man. 

Sir,— In  answer  to  your  loading  article  in  tiao  Workisg 
Man  of  the  10th  inst.,  I  wish  to  oficr  a  f'3w  remarks  on  the 
Inidli'jence  piTuciple.  3^  oi-imon  is,  tJtat  Mr.  Cljy'e  Bill 
IS  lil:dii  to  lie  on  tho  shelf,  because  it  will  no  doubt  load  to 
universal  suftVage ;  and  that  will  not  »»e  accepted  at  pre- 
sent, because  it  will  bo  too  great  a  change  at  onco— and 
Englishmen  are  generally  in  aU  mnttars  adverse  to  violent 
change. 

Mr.  Clay's  Bill  is  a  step  in  the  rig-ht  direction,  but  rather 
too  long  a  stride  :  it  wants  modifyinj^.  Intelligence  is 
power;  but  it  has  liecu  ob«^-ved,  that  it  is  not  always 
\-irtue.  There  are  thousands  of  men  in  tho  United  King- 
dom who  con  road  and  wiite  snfBciently  for  Mr.  Clay,  1ji  t 
are  men  of  no  stabihty  of  character  whatever.  Mou  are 
more  or  lee?i  relii-ious  and  moral,  and  also  fiocial,  as  Well  aa 
intellectual ;  and  the  men  that  aro  sent  to  Parliament  are 
sent  there  to  attend  to  the  social,  relig-ious,  and  moral,  as 
well  as  the  intellectual,  allairs  of  the  uatioti ;  .and,  as  snch, 
are,  or  ought  to  l>e,  men  of  character— men  of  intoUiponce, 
well  known  for  their  morality  and  social  virtues  ;  and  un- 
less fVcfo'.-g  and  voters  are  mou  of  that  stamp  themsolves, 
are  we  Kkely  to  continue  to  have  such  men  seat  to  Parlia- 
ment if  inttUigmce  is  the  only  qualification  to  send  them 
there  ? 


and  other  places,  but  have  not  mot  -with,  one  where  the 
advautages  are  so  numerous  and  excellent  for  the  money 
charged  for  membership  (one  penny  per  week).  There  is 
only  oae  thing  in  connection  with  it  that  I  regret,  and  it 
grieves  mo  much  every  time  I  eater  the  reading-room» 
and  that  ia  a  placard  offering  a  reward  cf  £5  for  in- 
formation that  will  lead  to  tho  conviction  of  peraons  who 
have  stolen  books  from  the  library.  Many  a  time,  before 
the  .ibovo  notice  was  posted,  luive  I  felt  a  pang  at  sueii^  a 
long  list  of  books  removed,  with  a  courteous  request  that 
the  Br.me  might  be  returned  by  the  parties  who  had  token 
them  away.  I  don't  tlunk  that  we  working  men,  ae  a 
clsss,  and  in  propmtion  to  our  nxuabers,  are  any  more 
dishonest  than  the  classes  above  us.  But  is  it  not  de- 
plorable, sir,  that,  after  gentlemen  have  devoted  their  time 
and  money  to  tho  object  of  making  the  scant  leisure  of 
working  men  both  profitable  and  r^eeable,  it  shoidd  be 
found  there  are  some  amongst  us  who  ai-e  so  vile  aafi 
mean  ?  I  am  told  tlia.t  tho  fraudident  abstracrion  of  bookl^ 
newspapers,  magaKincs,  ko.,  is  a  growing  evil  at  working- 
men's  cint's  .and  institutes,  or  I  should  not  have  written 
to  yoii  on  tho  sulycct ;  but,  not  havihg  seen  it  noticed 
before,  I  am  anxious  it  shorUd  be  made  known  with  a  view 
that,  if  possible,  a  remedy  may  bo  provided.  I  i^enrember 
one  dny  sitting  in  tlte  Leeds  Institiato  when  the  hall- 
keeper  came  to  search  for  the  Leeds  Tiiaes ;  it  was  Jfone, 
and  he  said  the  same  had  been  the  case  soveriU  weeks  in 
suece-ssiou.  I  would  suggest  that  no  person  should  be 
admitted  as  a  member  of  a  club  or  institute  who  could 
not  produce  a  reference  or  character  on  beii^  required  to 
do  so  by  the  hall -keeper.      It   is  no  use  blinking  ttoo 


Suiwose  Mr.  Clay^s  3BiH  is  modified  tihue,  viz. :— A  man     matter,  tho  practice  of  indiscriminate  admission  is  only 


to  be  qualified  for  a  voter  should— in  addition  to  the 
quired  amount  of  intelhgence— be  a  member  of  some  Chris- 
tiau  community,  or  a  depositor  in  a  post-office  or  some 
other  saving-s  bank,  or  a  member  of  a  legal  benefit  society, 
or  have  a  policy  in  the  Government  or  some  other  in- 
surance societj',  and  be  of  some  regulnr  calling  or  occupa- 
tion. 

Any  one  i-eading  this  may  think  it  too  strict,  or  may 
doubt  the  piucticability  of  it ;  but  the  plan  I  would  suggest 
is  tliis— that  any  man  Txishing  to  have  a  vote  should  be 
able  to  procure  a  printed  'form  from  some  parochial  ofticer 
—this  form  to  bo  taken  home  and  filled  up  by  liim— and  in 
this  form  he  shordd  have  to  give  his  name,  address,  occu- 
pation, his  employer's  name,  what  Christian  community  he 
belongs  to,  whether  a  depositor  in  a  savings  bank,  whether 
his  life  is  inmired.  or  a  member  of  a  Iwnofit  society ;  and 
the  veiy  fact  <rf  his  being  able  to  fill  up  the  foiTO  con*ectly, 
would  be  Buf&cient  evidence  of  his  intelligence— the  man's 
word  and  the  employer's  signature  ehould  be  a  guarantee 
of  its  truthfulness.  The  form,  thasfillednp,  should  be  sent 
or  taken  in  for  considei-ation,  according  to  the  towns  <rf 
the  Act. 

Now,  something  of  this  kind  would  not  take  up  any  time 
that  a  worldng  man  could  not  spare ;  and,  besides  tlmt — 
when  he  states  that  he  belongs  to  such-and-such  a  Chris- 
tian community,  yo\i  have  evidence  eft  liis  religion  and 
morahty ;  when  lie  states  his  occtipation,  you  have  evi- 
dence of  Ilia  industi-y ;  and  when  he  states  that  his  life  is 
insured,  or  that  he  belongs  to  a  benefit  society,  you  have 
sufficient  evidence  of  Ms  social  virtues  ;  and  if  you  have 
any,  or  all,  of  these  qualifications  in  votci-s,  you  have  the 
best  possible  guarantee  of  their  sending  men  to  Parliament 
who  mil  maintain  the  character  of  tho  c<r!T:^^.■y,  the  welfare 
of  the  peoide.  and  social  and  commerciiil  iot-ercon,rse  ivith 
oil  nations.  I  hope  I  have  not  encroached  too  much  on 
your  space ;  and,  in  conclusion,  accept  TDy  well  wishes  for 
the  success  of  the  WoRKmo  Man.— Toni-s,  ftc, 

J,  T.  Rhodes. 

CO^OPEKATIVE  EXHIBITIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sir, — 1  have  seen  in  your  imper  called  the  Working 
Man,  to  which  i  am  happy  to  say  I  am  a  subscriber,  several 
hints  on  working  men's  e:dubitious,  and  have  watched  the 
dissatisfaction  that  has  arisen  fe-om  what  some  call  unfair 
dealing.  Now,  sir,  I  am  a  woi-king  man  myself,  and  an 
exhibitor,  besides  a  medal  winnei-.  I  wish  to  i-cfer  to  yonr 
good  judgment,  if  you  thiiA  a  mere  honoumble  mention- 
without  even  a  wcn*d  Of  thaaiks  for  his  trouble— ^s  a  soS- 
ciont  recognition  of  the  labom-s  of  a  poor  person  who  has 
worked  nig-ht  and  day  to  get  np  the  nrtiele  lie  eKliibits  to 
the  best  of  liis  .abilities.  Now,  sir,  I  know  that  all  cannot 
win  prizes ;  but  when  I  hear  of  so  much  money  taken  and 
so  httle  money  distributed,  I  cnnnot  wonder  at  the  dis- 
satisfaction jLrising.  I  think  Mr.  Ghidstoue  was  perfectly 
right  when  he  said, "  Exhibitions  must  be  self-suppoi-ting." 
Now,  sir,  what  would  you  think  of  ourselves  raising  a 
guarantee  fund  of  our  own?  Suppose  we  had  an  exhibition 
on  a  middle  scale ;  say  we  collect  £300  as  a  guarantee 
fund,  and  divide  the  money  we  take  at  the  doors  among 
the  members.  By  collecting  a  sliiUing  per  week  for  three 
years  I  think  we  should  raise  £2,200,  mth  which  we 
might  raise  a  museum  of  our  own.  Now,  Mr.  Editor,  if 
you  can  in  any  wa.v  help  me  by  your  judgment,  I  should 
feel  tndy  grateful  for  the  same.— I  beg  to  remain,  yours 
mofft  obediently, 

Peclchavi,  March  5fh,  ISOO.  A  Wcvekikg  IMCan. 

[We  certainly  can  see  no  i-eason  wliy  the  Cet-'Oponi-tive 
syst-em  whtnild  not  \ni  lepfjdied  in  the  manueH'  jwtjposed, 
BUpirasing  cii'CuiabtancPs  to  be  favourable.  But  tm.  in- 
dustrial oxhibrtion  depends  for  its  -snccesa  upon  ncveral 
mutters  which  chU  for  serious  consideration.] 


A  PAINFUL    COMPLAINT. 

To  the  Ediivr  of  the  WoRKiNW  Man. 
Sir,— In  your  im^jression  of  this  week  the  Itev.  H.  Solly 
refers  to  the  Leeds  Working  Men's  Institute,  mentioning 
it  as  an  instance  Of  the  good  that  is  done,  and  the  money 
that  is  spent  hy  Mr.  Damton  Lupton.  In  my  opiniou  too 
much  pi-aisa  cauuot  be  given  to  Mr.  Lnpton.  It  so 
happens  that  I  spend  most  of  my  dinner  hours  there,  and 
have  spent  a  little  time  at  similar  institutions  in  Londoti 


offering  almost  unlimited  facilities  for  petty  lai'cony,  and 
will  end  by  some  one  being  sent  to  gaol,  which  will  be  ten 
thousand  rimes  worse  than  if  a  working  man's  club  or 
institute  had  never  been  opened. — I  am,  dear  Sir,  yonrs 
tnily,  ^  ^ 

Leeds,  March  9th,  186G. 

THE  CAMDEN  TOWN  WORKING  TSTEl^'S  COLLEGE 
AND  INSTITUTE. 
Sir, — I  am  much  obliged  to  your  correspondent  for  hin 
analysis  of  the  committee  of  tliia  capital  society,  showing 
eighteen  out  of  twenty-four  to  be  hond  fide  working  men, 
which  is  a  highly  satisfactory  result.  But  my  remarks  did 
not  apply  to  the  committee.  I  was  referring  to  the  mciiiboi-s 
of  tho  club  itself  when  I  used  the  word  ''  represented."  An 
analysis  of  their  occux>n.tions  would  be  both  very  int^nreating 
and  useful.  I  should  be  tmly  thankful  to.  bo  able  to  state, 
on  statistical  authority,  that  at  aU  events  at  present  there 
is  no  gi'ound  for  tho  apprehension  I  had  been  led  to  entftr- 
tain ;  and,  considei-iag  the  position  the  club  holds  in  gonoiul 
esteem,  and  the  extent  to  which,  therefore,  it  is  quoted  and 
oflfered  as  an  example,  the  time  would  be  well  spent  in 
making  the  requisite  inquiries,  if  any  friend  could  kindly 
spare  it  for  tlie  purpose. — Yours  faithfully, 

Henry  Sollt. 


^  TO   CORKESPONDENTS. 

A  You^G  Cabinet  Makei:-.- The  information  yon  rtqmrfe 
cannot  he  communicate; d  by  de.^criptioui  You  must  ob- 
tain practical  instruction.  As  for  tho  books,  yonr  tfWt 
plan  would  be  to  consult  the  Art  Library  -at  South  Ken- 
sington. 

Eayi^xb.— You  had  better  study  Dr.  Amott's  "  Elements  of 
Natiu-al  Philosophy." 

Jabtes  Coleman. — Messrs.  D'Almaine,  dt  Soho  Square, 
published  a  descriptive  pamphlet  ou  the  constmctiou  of 
the  harmonium. 

John  Bennktt  can  obtain  the  bif.ss  reeds  for  concertinas, 
&c.,  of  the  manufacturers.  It  is  impossible  for  an 
amateur  to  make  them  without  all  the  requisite  me- 
chanical appliances. 

X.  T.  Z.— Letters  conuot  possibly  he  replied  to  In  the 
number  immediately  following  their  receipt. 

W.  D.— Bees-wax  is  the  Itefa-t  thing  for  filliug  ni>  the  gruin 
of  the  woud.  It  mny  be  mixed  with  a  httle  tuiTcntiuc, 
or  poiu-ed  ou  in  a  molted  state  and  mbbed  smooth  wiiile 
soft,  and  afterwards  when  hiu'd, 

W.  B.  L.— You  iire  mistaken.  The  book  ^vas  published 
comijlete  in  1846.  Haunett's  Treatise  was  i>ublibliod 
in  184.1.  Olid  is  better  suited  to  yoiir  purpose. 

T.  M.— The  "Report  of  the  Social  Science  Assoeiatioji 
upon  Trades'  Umons  and  Strikes,"  and  the  articles  upon 
"  Co-opera+ivo  Associations  in  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire," contained  in  the  "Companion  to  the  British 
Almanac  "  for  1S62,  will  furnish  the  information  roqnii-ed 
by  you. 

Isle  op  Wight. — We  really  cannot  show  our  correspondent 
the  wny  to  teach  before  he  has  himself  learned.  He  had 
better  study  hard  for  himself,  and  master  the  rudiments 
of  music.  Attendance  nt  a  class  taught  on  Hulloh's 
system,  if  it  be  practicable,  would  facilitate  his  advance. 

P.  C. — A  yoimg  man  in  good  health,  industrious,  and  ac- 
quainted with  n^'icnltnral  pursuits,  ought  to  do  well  in 
the  western  States  of  America,  or  Wefrtem  Canada.  But 
he  must  be  prepared  to  work  hard  and  to  fare  hard  at 
firsl;,  cheered  by  the  prospect  ffS  ultimate  success.  See 
"  Cassell's  Hand-book  for  Emig-nuits." 

MuNLY  pRiZ£s.— There  aro  ten  prizes  of  £5  each  and  ten 
of  £3  Ctfx-h  offered  by  Messi-s.  Cassell,  Better,  and  Galpin, 
to  ho  coDipeted  for  by  working  men,  their  wives,  sisters, 
or  danghtei-s.  Full  particulai-s  are  given  in  No.  10  of 
the  WoEKiNu  Man. 

H.  H.— Dissolve  w  lb.  of  silver  in  C  lb.  of  nitric  a^id,  and 
evaporate  by  the  heat  of  a  apirit-lamp  until  the  mtrate 
of  silver  becomes  fused,  then  dissolve  it  in  l!o  lb.  of 
water.  On  tho  other  hand,  dissolve  2  lb.  of  cyanide  oif 
potassium  in  10  lb.  of  water.  This  solution,  added  a 
httle  at  a  time  to  tho  silver  solution,  throws  down  a 
precipitate  of  cyanide  of  silver;  this  i>recipit-ate  is  wa^ed 
in  pui*e  water  and  dissolved  in  2  lb.  of  cyanide  of 
potassium;  then  add  sufficient  ivater  to  make  up  100 lb. 
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THE  LO^^)ON  CENTRAL 

Painters'   Hall   Company, 
liuhted. 

hicorporated  under  *'  The  Compiv<^'  Act,  1S52,"  tDliereby  the 
Liabilitii  of  each  Shareholder  is  timitd  to  the  amount  of  his  Shnres; 
and  no  Shareholder  vnU  be  allowed  to  take  more  tliaa  Ten  Shares. 


CAflTAIi,  £2,000,  IN"  3,000  SHARES  OF  £1  EACH, 

WITH  POWER  OP  IHCBEASE. 

Deposit  oa  Application,  25.  6J.  per  Sbar^j,  aui  2s.  6J.  on 
Allotment,  l^o  Ciil  will  escee  1  2.;.  tld.  per  Share,  or  be 
Qiade  at  less  interrals  tlwai  Ouo  Moutli. 

Jyirectors  {pro  tent.). 

WiLLlAH  3IaEKS. 

Jons  JOSEI-E  Padbick. 
William  Tho^xv:. 

Eesuy  StOCKBRI1:>GE, 

John  Swiktox  Ashhcbst. 

"WH-LIAM  SlAISSBT. 


Fp.EDEfiiCE    Ekaks    Sb4:ab- 

Geokge  Stose. 
WiLLiAn  PtiiMr. 
AViLLiAa  Oahagas. 
Jasies  Bbowjs'I/Li:. 


Baithcrs. 

BIKKBECK  DEPOSIT  SAN~K;  C^  Soutliaanpton  BuUd- 
ifigs,  Choncory  Lane. 


StoretaYfj  (proiem.), 
WILLIAM  HE^TRY  TOFTS- 

Ttrnpora-iij  Qffict' 

S9.  17PPEE  JOHCJ  STEEET.  PITZBOr  BQTTASE. 

0»ncB  HoTiltS:  7  to  9  p.x.  j  Saturdays,  3  to  S  p.m. 


This  Comptiny  i«  establiened  for  tbe  .pnrpOT©  tff  lE/easing' 
or  Bnilduig  a  FaSntors'  Ti-acles  Hall,  Library,  and  Scading 
Kocnn,  for  the  me  of  Trade,  Bene&t,  and  ot-her  Societies. 


PKOSPECTUS. 

Seeing  the  great  evil  of  baving  our  meetings  at  pnblic 
Uottses,  alid  the  necesb'ity  of  improving  our  condition, 
hotkmoniUy  and  boeialiv—cousc-ii-uy  (f  the  diffinilties  and 
failores  tfaat  ha\-o  attt-nded  all  former  efforts  in  this  -iiiec- 
tion'-^wo  have  takua  a  broader  basis  as  the  foundation  o! 
our  work,  and  a  lixed  detei-miuatiou  that  no  eflort  Bhail  be 
wontiiig  on  our  part  to  ensnre  its  yucccr. 

To  retnove  tlie  listing  evils  of  public  house  meetings, 
the  London  Centra  Paiutei-s'  Society  members  have  formed 
a  Company,  on  the  j>rinciplc  of  limited  liability,  -^or  the 
purpose  of  leasing  or  bnildiug  a  hail  iu  a  centi-al  part  of  Lon- 
don, fiitch  bnibliiig  to  eonsiyt  of  a  hall  c^xiliie  of  holding 
1,000  persous  bouied,  Ubi-nry,  and  reading  room,  with  lar^e 
rooms  for  the  lue  o£  various  eocit'ties  to  bold  tbelr  meeting-3 
in,  with  committee  aua  refreshment  roosjs  attached,  lava- 
tories, &c. 

The  calls  are  made  easy,  t^5  enable  working  men  to  tnke 
up  fihares.  All  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme ; 
Jind,  to  prevent  monopoly,  no  shareholder  will  be  allowed 
inore  than  ten  share?. 

The  promoters  cf  the  Company  are,  on  allotment,  to  re- 
ceivB  %he  money  ontlaid  for  the  promotion  of  bho  Company, 
and  no  fiu-ther  remuneration  until  10  per  cent,  has  been 
divided  amongst  the  sbarpholders;  any  profit  over  and 
aboT«  tids  rate  to  be  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  and 
promoters,  in  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the  shareholders 
imd  one-tMrd  to  the  promoters. 

Eer  the  many  benclits  it  will  confer  npon  them,  it  behoves 
the  Working  classes  generally  to  derote  Tbeir  entire  ener^ 
to  its  advancement,  and  take  every  opporttmity  of  making 
it  known  and  cpproc-iated ;  as  we  advance  in  years,  num- 
bers, and  intelligence,  great  and  numerous  wiU  be  the 
advantages  which  those  who  come  after  ns  may  ac4[uire 
through  our  earlier  exertions. 

The  promoters,  m  bringing  this  scheme  before  the  work- 
ing classes,  feel  the  gi-eatest  confidence  that,  if  supported 
by  those  it  is  intended  to  bent?tit,  it  -will  prove  one  of  the 
gieatest  advancements  of  the  age,  both  morally,  socially, 
and  financially,  and  will  ultimately  produce  a  large  divi- 
d^id  to  the  shareholders. 


FORM  OP   APPLICATION  FOE  SHABESL 
To  be  retained  by  the  Bftnit^s  of  the  drmprmy. 


G-ESTLEMEN, — ^I  have  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  ftmters 
the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  on 

shares  in  the  above  Company  in  respect  of  such 
shores,  or  in  respect  of  any  less  numbar  you  may  all  't  me, 
and  I  agree  to  pay  the  fiu-ther  sum  of  23.  6d.  on  allotment 
thereof,  and  the  insrtalmeuts  according  to  the  twrms  of  the 
Prospectus. 

Xmne  infuU, 

Residence^ 

Profession  or  Trade, 
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Tf  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the  deposit  with  the 
Raliters  of  the  Company,  the  form  may  be  sent  by  post  to 
the  G&ce  >-•¥  the  t,-ompaiiy,  accompaii^a  by  a  Crossed 
Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order  for  ainoimt  of  the  deposit, 
which  will  be  paid  into  the  Company's  Baokera,  and  the 
Keceipt  returned  by  post  to  the  Applicant, 

BANKERS'  RECEIPT. 
To  be  tigiud  by  the  Bankers  and  returned  to  tlm  Applicant, 

Received  this  day  of  186    ,  of 

for  the  Directors  of  tho'LosDON  Cesteai,  Painters'  Hai* 
CoMPAKV,  Limited,  the  Sum  of  on  account  of  an 

it|>]uieation  for  an  aUotment  of  Shares  in  the  undertaking. 


The   Suburban  Villap-e    and 
GE^^EEAL  DWELLINGS  COBIPANT  (Limited) 
Incorpo-.-uted  imdei-  the  Conipiniea'  Act,  1S63,  whereby  ths 
UabUity  o£  eaoli  shareholder  is  limited  to  the  Mnouat  of 
his  shares. 
CipitaJ,  One  Million,  in  100,000  Shnres  of  £10  each." 
With  power  to  increase. 
a  deposit  to  be  paid  on  application,  and  £1  on  aUotment 

Ao  future  calls  to  exceed  £1,  nor  to  bo  made  at  leas 
^^  iiiterralB  than  three  months. 

Where  no  allotment  is  niaJe  the  deposits  will  ba  retnraed 
in  fulL    First  issue,  iaOO.OOO. 

Honorar-j  President. 

Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Trustees. 

Andrew  Ln?k,  Ksq.,  JLP.,  Alderman. 

ProfesBoi-  ?.iTc;it,  2I.P. 

Georjc  Crinksliaiik,  Esq. 

John  Everitt,  Esq.,  AUluillowClianrfiers,  Lombard  St.,  E.C. 

Jabez  Bums,  D.D.,  17,  Porteus  Eoad,  Paddington. 
■WlUiam  Hardwicte,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Deputy  Coroner  tor  Cfentral 

Sliddlesei),  ro,  Morcington  Eoad. 
C.  Jones,  Esq.,  10,  Grafton  titreot,  St.  James's. 
Brownlow  Poulter,  Esq.,  Blackheath. 
G.  Liimsus  Banks,  Esq.,  33,  Cloudesley  Square,  N. 
Eobert  White,  Esq.,  Sydenham. 
H.  ff.  Bamett,  Esq^7,  Tonge  Park,  If. 
J.  Edward  Pauter,  Esq.,  Lee  Park,  Eeiit. 
Edirard  Beales,  Esq.,  17,  York  Street,  Portman  Square,  V/. 
E.  Moore,  Esq.,  3,  Aldridge  Villas,  Westboume  Park,  W 
Edward  Vigers,  Esq.,  Tavistock  Lodge,  Upper  Wcstbonme 
Park,  W. 

Saniers. 
The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  and  Victoria  St.,'Westminster 
Hessrs.  Barclay,  Beran,  Trittoa,  Twella,  and  Co.,  Lombard 
Sti-ect,  E.C. 

Standing  Counsel. 

Frederick  Prideaas,  Esq.,  3,  New  SquKte,  Lincoln's  Inn.      i 

Solicitor. 

John  J.  J.  Sndlow,  Esq.,  4,  Westminefcer  Chambers,  Vic- 

toria  street,  S.iV. 

Architects.  ) 

Messra.  Banks  and  Bany,  1,  Westminster  Chambers, 

Victoria  Street,  ti.W. 

Surveyors. 

Messrs.  Leifohild  and  Chc-ffias,  02,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C.    1 

AvAiior.  ! 

Cbaries  Brown,  Esq.,  Basinghall  Street. 

Setrretarii.  ^ 

William  Jones,  Esq. 
Toajporary  Offices :  i,  (Jueen  St.  Place,  Cannon  St.  West,  E.C. 

ABEEDGED  PSOSPECTUS. 
Howto  provide  healthy  and  comfortable  dwellings  tortbe 
population  of  London  is  the  most  momentous  and  the  most 
pressing  social  problem  of  our  time.  Prom  the  mtoral 
groivth  of  population,  new  dweUing-house  accommodation 
will,  during  the  nest  ten  years,  be  required  for  800,008  people. 
Daring  last  year  aloue,  according  to  the  tt^tement  of  t.he 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  3,500  hou--c3  were  so  de.JtroTe.i,  dis- 
possessing 20,000  people  of  their  homes.  Bills  for  .-iuthorL's- 
ing  metropolitan  improvement  now  await  the  judgment  of 
the  Legislature,  -wbicn  will,  if  passed  into  law,  involve  the 
demolition  of  15,000  houses  and  the  dispossession  of  their 
homes  of  not  less  than  10iJ,000  people. 

The  condition  of  very  much  of  the  existing  houHe  property 
(chiefly  that  oocupied  by  the  labouring  class)  within  the 
metropolitan  district  properly  so  called,  is  so  bad,  tiiat  our 
sanitary  commissioners  are  seeking  authority  from  the 
Legislature  for  the  condemnation  and  destruction  of  thou- 
sands of  houses  which  are  nothing  better  than  haunts  of 
misery,  nests  of  pestilence,  and  foimtains  of  wide-spreading 
demoralisation. 

Here,  then,  are  accumulative  evils  to  remedy,  and  accumu- 
lative necessities  to  supply.  The  remedy  for  those  evils, 
and  the  supply  of  those  necessities,  will  be"  found  in  the  pro- 
vision, on  the  most  extensive  scale  and  at  the  most  rapid 
rate  possible,  of  suitable  dwelling-house  accommodation  for 
all  ciasse3  of  the  community. 

To  take  advantage  of  a  field  of  enterprise  thus  vast,  and 

to  minister  to  requirements  thus  urgent,  are  the  general 

objects  for  which  the  Suburban  Vill^e  and  General  Dwel- 

]  lings  Company  (Limited)  has  been  eEtablished.  i 

It  is  now  recognised  alike  by  the  philanthropist  and  the ' 

etatesman  that  dwellings  for  even  the  lower  rants  of  work- 

■  ing  men  can  only  be  secured  in  ocnfonnity  with  the  osta- 

:  blisbel  conditions  of  commerciLil  euteriTprise.    Experience 

{  has  happily  demonstrated  that  those  conditions  are  perfectly 

I  practicable.     The  middle  classes,  however,  are  not  lees 

intei'ostcd  in  the  objects  of  this  company  than  are  working 

men  themselves. 

The  company,  in  carrying  out  the  objects  contemplated, 
propose  to  undertake  the  following  among  other  special 
forms  of  business  : — 

3.  The  piu-chase  of  estates  within  reasonable  distance  of, 
and  ha\'iag  direct  railway  connection  with,  London,  on 
which,  according  to  their  extent  and  character,  complete 
suburban  villages  may  be  raised,  laid  out  on  picturesque 
plans,  with  regard  to  harmonious  design,  and  mth  due  con- 
sideration to  the  means  and  requirements  of  various  orders 
of  people.  I 

2.  Tiie  purchase  of  plots  of  gi*onnd,  whether  within  or 
beyond  the  bounds  of  "London  Proper,"  on  which  blocM 
of  buildings  may,  with  due  attention  to  sanitary  laws,  be 
erected  either  oshom^  for  households,  oraslodgmg-lionses 
for  single  men  and  women. 

S.  The  presentation  of  oj^ortunities  to  all  classes  alike  of 
becoming  the  purchasers  of  their  own  dwellings,  by  various 
scales  of  payment  (which  have  been  vei'y  carefully  prex>ared)  . 
extending,  in  tiie  form  of  rent,  over  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  years  at  the  option  of  the  tenant. 
j      The  operations  of  the  company  are  not  of  a  hazardous 
j  character.    A  good  Substantial  dividend,  thei-efore,  is  within 
the  range  of  legitimate  expectation.   .Several  land  and  build- 
I  ing  societies  already  in  existence  pay  dividends  nniging 
from  1^  to  15  per  cent,  per  anntnu. 
As  the  social  exigencies  ;tlludcd  to  in  this  prof^iectus 
'  operate  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  all  the  large  to^vns  of 
I  England,  the  company  will  be  prepared,  as  favourable  oppor- 
tunities present  themselves,  to  extend  its  operations  to  other 
•great  centres  of  industry  and  population. 

Applications  for  prospectuses  and  shares  may  be  made  to 
the  solicitor,  secroravy,  and  bankers  of  the  comprmv. 

An  estate  of  upwards  of  ten  acre<>,  sitnate  within  three 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Honor  Onk  Statl-u  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  and  Dover  Knilway,  has  been  secured  by  the 
Directors  as  the  site  of  their  firat  village,  on  which  opera-  I 
tions  wiU  Ije  commenced  with  all  possible  promptitude.     (.1 


Government  of  South  Aus- 
TEALIA  EMIGEATION  DEPAETMENT. 

PE^E  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  Australio  in 
vessels  chartered  exjiressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Comiis- 
siouers,  to  PL0UGH3IEN,  farm  servants,  miners,  masons 
bnc-Klayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  caroenters' 
gTii-.lcners,  grooms,  coUar  and  hamesi  makers,  countrv 
shoemakers,  &c.  '•""jr 

ALSO  TO  SINGLE  PEIIALE  DOMESTIC  SERVA^TTS. 

Farther  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 

tamed  at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 

ment  of  South  Australia,  3,  Copth.-Jl  Court.  Loudon,  E.C.   [5 

Trades'  Unions.      By  the 
Author  of  '•  rbe  'Woiking  Joan's  Way  in  theWorld.'- 
I.  Their  Objects.    IL  Strikes,  from  the  Strikers'  Point  of 
view     111.  tieueral  Considerations.— Sea  the  Leisure  Hour 
lor  March,  price  Sixpence. 

56  Paternoster  Eow,  and  all  Bookseller i.  [3 


Happy  Homes  for  Working" 
^liiy.  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  t° 
1  Ic  o  •  ^J'^o-,  I^"<:«.  in  paper  covers.  Is.  Od. ;  bound  in 
H?1I  P  p  i°,';'J?»^  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpm,  Lndrata 
imJ,  li.C.    Edmburgh  :  James  Nichol. 


John  Moseley 
17  and  18,  King  Sti-eet,  and  27, 
Garden,  London,  W.C..  CUTL; 


and    Son, 


17,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 

i?^i^    ,^-  ?°?'  .Cl^'^'ts.  Tnming  Lathes.  Gai-den  Tools, 
ic.  Wholesale,  Eetail,  and  for  Exportation.    Established  a 
ndrad  Years.     Eeduction    in  the   Price  of  Moseley's 


Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  (Jauged  Plates  ;— 


...    0    7 


0  each. 


28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw 
26    „     Hand  Saw 

14    „     Bra-s-biick  Sa?!h  Saw „    „ 

14    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     '* 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Beil's  (Mvauic  Machiues  for 

Same  make.  Second  Quality  (by  some  caUed  bort)  ol  «aeh 
of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  405.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Omce  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

NB.— These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  thsrt,  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  tor  the  last  forty  yejuii. 

Notice — Messrs.  Moseikt  and  .Sox  Iieg  to  aono'inco  tbut 
in  order  to  enable  Countrj-  Workmen  and  oth"rs  to  obtaiii 
theur  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  nipe  now  preijared  to 
forw!ird,  direct  from  their  Es tabhsboients.  Parcels  to  the 
amoant  of  £3  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  tlje  Eingaom 


Carriage  Freft    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  OJIice  Order. 


Walker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 
Sti-ett,  Com.?r  of  Seymour  Place.  Marylebone. 


Tiio  Trade  Sn-rtplied. 


[7 


P 


BKOWN  AND  tOLSON-S 

ATENT     CORN    FLOUR, 

Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  rs 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gaue^es. 
.  GIFFAED'S  INJECTOR, 

FOE   FEEDING   STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,  FOB  IRON  AND  WOOD  WOEii. 

Parfiou(<»rs  «il/l  Prirr.^  ji.vd  free  Oil  upjilicrfion -to 
W.  T.  HENDST  AND  CO., 
73,  (iCEEN  STEEKT,    LONDON,  E.C.  rg 


THE  WOEKIXG  MAN  'ft'ILL  FIND 

udson's    Simple   Dyes" 

both  Uiefnl  and  Auiusinc.    Any  one  ivin  use  thoui. 

Aiijthuig  can  be  dvod  with  thpni  in  ten  minutes. 

Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.     Of  Chemists  at  Home  and 


I 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing, Carr.vin^  Out,  and  Dippoiing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Ofiice,  48,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  hud  on  applica- 
tion. [11 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  ''Inventor's  Minual,"  free  by  post,  or  gmtison  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Riewbe  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Ch;incery  I^ne,  London. — Established  Twenty-one  Tears.  [Li 

patents      for      Inventions. — 

1  MesETB.  BAVIES  and  HUXT  procnre  British  and 

Foreign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  Ke^rist  rations  of  Designs, 
at  moderate  cbai-ges.  I'ull  particiUai-s  gireu  in  their 
"  Handbook  for  Inrentord/'  to  be  liad  (irmtis}  from  No.  1, 
Serle  Street.  IJBooin's  Inn,  London,  W.C.  [1:; 

Cuperior 


Trusses,,     Elastic 


TOCEIXGG,  ic.  Manufactured  by 

W.    li.    BAILEY    i;  SON, 

418,  Oxi"Ol:n  Stkl-li. 

'nisses  from  os.  each ;  Stockings  from  4s.  (51. 


Hall's  "Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Anhma,  Hoarrfc- 
ne-s,  aore  Thror.t,  Src.  Mr.  R.  Brooke.  Mirticld,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  sull'eriMg  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough.  '■  Three  Is.  Hd.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THuMAS  HALL,  Ohomist,,  C,  Commercial  Street  .Oitv  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemist.';, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  15d.,  2s.  9d.,  to.  [is 
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THE   WORKING   MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[MaBCH  24,  1868. 


FIRST  DIVIDEND  AND  BONTTS  TO  SHAEEHOLDEES 
JUST  DECLAEED. 

A  Dividend  at  tlio  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

A  Bonus  „  4         „  ,. 

Additional  Bonus  dividable  amon<:  Shareholding  Conau- 
mers,  2b.  6d.  per  ton  on  the  Coal  purcUased  of  the  Company, 

The  Joint  Stock  Coal  Com- 
PANY,  LiariTED. 

Incorporated  under  the  Companies*  Act,  1862,  by  which  the 
Liability  of  each  Shareholder  is  limited  to  tho  amount  of 
his  Shares. 

CAPITAL,  £50,000,  in  50,000  Shares  of  £1  each. 

Five  Shillings  per  Share  to  be  paid  on  application,  Five 
Shillings  oq  allotment,  and  the  remainder,  if  required,  in 
Calls  of  not  more  than  Five  Shillings  per  Share,  at  inter- 
vals of  not  less  than  three  months. 


JOBCATJI>TVELL,Esq.,F.E.S.L. 

Ali'eed  Couchman,  Esq. 
Robert  Daw.  Esq. 
William  A,  Ltttle,  Esq. 


BIEECTOES. 
r  John  "White  Oram,  Esq. 


Rev.  Alfred  Hekrt  New. 
Samukl  Wright,  Esq. 
Frederick  Augustus  New, 
Esq. 


CHiO 


DUBLIN  BOARD. 
n.:  M.ETAN,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.E.CS. 


Professor  Houstom'. 
Robert  Hoey,  Esq. 
Thomas"  Haughton  Whitb. 
James  Chables,  Esq. 
Mark  Ballard,  Esq. 


I  Robert  Henry  Beatjchamp, 
Esq.,  M.R.I.A. 

Edward  Bussell,  Esq. 

Stewart  F.  Delane?,  Esq. 
1  J.  A.  Mowatt,  Esq. 


BANKERS. 

The  London  and  County  Bank,  Lombard  Street,  and  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial  Branches. 
The  General  Exchange  Bank,  Limited,  6,  D'Olier  Street, 
DubHn. 

Managing  Director:  Frederick  Augustus  New, 

Chief  Offices  :    49,    Fleet  Street,  London,   E.G. 

Dublin  Offices :  9  and  10,  City  Quay. 

Liverpool  Offices :    ii.  Castle   Street. 

This  Company,  which  is  now  in  full  operation,  is  formed 
for  supplying  the  public  with  the  best  coal  direct  from  the 
collieriea. 

Several  depots  in  London,  DubHn,  and  Livei-pool  have 
already  been  established,  and,  from  the  extensive  trade 
already  done,  tho  Directors  beUeve  they  will  be  able  to 
declare  large  Dividends  to  the  Shareholders. 

The  Directors  have  resolved  to  issue  five  thousand  more 
Shares  (thirty  thousand  having  been  already  allotted), 
application  for  which  may  be  made  to  the  Bankers  and  at 
the  Offices  of  the  Company,  accompanied  with  a  deposit  of 
5s.  per  Share. 


n^he  Victoria  Benefit  Society. 

Enrolled  Pursuant  to  Act  of  Parliament  (18  and  19  Vict., 

cap.  G3.) 

Cliief  Office,  49,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G.,  with  Branches 

throughout  th§  Country. 


Vice-Patrons. 


Rev.  Jabez  Burns,  D.D. 
Rev.  Frederick  Trestrail. 
Harper  Twelvetrees,  Esq. 


RiCHD.  D.  Alexander,  Esq. 
Mr.  Skrjeant  Atkinson. 
Bev.  Thomas  Aveling. 
J.  Broomhall,  Esq. 

Trustees. 
James  Abbiss,  Esq.  I  John     Francis     Bontems, 

Charles  Henry  Elt,  Esq.    |      Esq. 

Auditors. 
Hv.  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,F.S.S.  1  Cornelius  Waiford,  Esq., 
A.  Shrimfton,  Esq.  |      F.SiS.,  F.S.A. 

Arbitrators. 
(i..M;.  Murphy,  Esq.  I  Joseph  A.  Horner,  Esq. 

Ed^I^PNd  Fry,  Esq.  |  Henry  Thomson,  Esq. 

Physician, 
James  Edmunds,  Esq.,  M.D.,  L.E.C.P. 

SiandLing  Cotnisel.  ^ 

Samuel    Pope,    Esq. 

Bankers.  ' 

The  London  and  Westminster  Bane. 

Actuary. 
W.  B.  B.  Woolhodse,  Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c. 

Moreth^n  20,000  Proposals  for  Assurance  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  upwards  of  £10,000  paid  in  claims. 

This  Society  is  adapted  to  every  class,  saves  all  the  ex- 
penses of  Public  House  Meetings,  which  are  forbi<1den  by  the 
Kule^,  secures  all  the  advautaires  of  a  Sick  Endowment  and 
/Surial  Club;  DIVIDES  the  whole  op  the  Profits  amongst 
the  Members  ;  and  is  em-olled  under  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
certified  by  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq. 

It  provides  a  Weekly  Income  during  Sickness,  a  Pension  in 
Old  Age,  £10  to  £200  at  Death,  and  Endoivments  up  to  £200. 
Is.  7d.  per  month  at  23  years  of  age,  ^vill  secure  15s.  a  Week 
in  Sickness,  with  Medical  attendance  and  Medicine.  4d.  per 
month  at  age  18  will  secure  £10  at  Death.  Is.  Id.  per  month 
will  secure  £10  at  a  period  of  13  yeai-s  hence.  Agents 
wanted  in  Districts  not  represented.  Rules,  6d.  Tables 
aud  every  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Agents,  or 

FREDERICK  AUGUSTUS  NEW,  Secretary. 
•       Agents  Wanted  in  Districts  not  represented. 


Now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

The  Right  and  Wrong  of 
BENEFIT  SOCIETIES,  by  Frkdrrick  Augustus 
New.    Dedicated  to  the  Right  Hou.  Lord  Brougham. 

"Few  men  could  sit  down  to  the  task  of  writing  on 
benefit  societies  armed  with  more  knowledge  and  ability 
than  Mr.  New,  and  in  the  small  and  useful  work  before  us 
he  has  brought  into  a  condensed  form  more  information  on 
the  subject  than  we  have  ever  before  fieen  between  two 
covers."— 7";^ e  Social  Science  Recieir,  Od.  10th,  1863, 

"He  wishes  entii'o  success  to  the  work," — Lord  Brougham. 

London :  William  Tweedie,  337,  Strand.  Manchester : 
Abel  Heywood,  Oldham  Street ;  and  may  be  had  of  the 
Agents  of  the  "Victoria,"  or  ordered  of  any  Bookseller,  [16 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 

Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany's  Regular  Seini-Montlily  Line  of  Clipper 
Sliips  dispatclied  from  tlie  London  Docks. 
MELBOURNE   IjINE, 
Taking  Paasensrcrs  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Lauuceaton,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Star 2,200  A  1    April  7. 

Detroit 2,600  A  1    April  21. 

Glendower 2,000  A  1    May  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  lla.  63. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passencfcrs  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  tlio 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  Now  Zealand,  &c. 

Sir  "William  Wallace  2,000  A  1    March  25. 

Canaan 1,700  A  1    AprU  11. 

ADELAIDE  LINE. 

Philip  Nelson   1,200  A  1    March. 

Ernestine  2,000  A  1    April. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

Olive  Mount 1,200  A  1    Maxch. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Peg:asus  2,400  A  1    MarchSl. 

FREE  GRANTS  OP  FORTY  ACRES  OP  LAND  are 
griven  by  this  Ship  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage 
money. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Euabine  (s.s.)  2,500  A  1    MarchSl. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are :— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  jpunctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supphed,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEK  BROTHERS  &  CO., 
146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    [17 


Lately  published,  12mo,  price  2d., 

A    Few  Words  on  Woman's 

/    x  '    WOBK;  showing  the  paramount  importance  of 
Home  Duties.  With  Remarks  on  Watch  Work,  Wet  Nur&ing, 
and  some  other  fallacies  of  the  present  day. 
;    ■  L.  BOOTH,  307,  Regent  Street,  W.  [36 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
ARCHITECTURE,  ENGINEERING.  SURVEYING, 
MINING,  BUILDING,  AGRICULTURE,  MONUMENTS, 
DECORATIONS,  &c.  Published  by  Atchley  and  Co.,  106, 
Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  New  List  of  Works  sent 
free  to  order  by  post. [18 


W 


orkmen's     Wasfcs.- 


LAXTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 
glance'  to  calculate  their  own  Wages.  Masters'  Edition, 
cloth  and  gilt,  2s.  6d.  (32  stamps) ;  Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  the  pocket.  Is.  (13  stamps).    34,  Arundel  Street, 

Strand. [19 

TOUR  CARD,  SIR? 

A ^  Card  Plate,  including  50 
Ivoi*y  Cards,  with  yoiu-  Name  elegantly  Eugr.^ved. 
Ladies'  or  Gents'  Post?,Free,  on  receipt  of  la.  6d-  in  stamps 
to.W.F.  GOOD,  Engfaver,  &c.,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  Hull. 

N.B.— This  includes  the  Plate,  Engraving,  Cards,  and 
Prmting.  ■■ ^ [20 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

JL  .  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  o£  tho 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  S3 
cleau  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  Sd.,  2a.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom. 

Price  List  free  by  post. 


■JilTlAND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

fOi5peribr   Brads,  French  and 

k3  steel,  71bs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
(Copper  toes,  23.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp, '23.  7d-  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  ovec  £1,  at  I^  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S. [21 


Picture-* 'Frames  forJ.'th,e 
CftlLDEEN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  thetll^'!- 
imttd  LmSen  Kcv:s.  Hs'ndsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  aridtback,' 
3s. ;  by  the  dozen,  2s.  6d.  Maple  and  gilt,  53. ;  by  the  doien,' 
4s.  Every  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dtfllers  suppUed  with  maple  and 
gUt  Mouldings  at  the -lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  2 
stamps,  at  George  Eees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  the 
Theata-e).  •    ■'  ■     ■       .»■  [22 


A  MARVEL  OP   CHEAPNESS.  ' 

The  Shilling  Drawing  Case, 
Complete;  eoutaining  Six  Progressive  Studies, 
after  J.  O.  Harding,  a  Book  of  Whatman's  Supertine  Draw- 
ing Paper,  Two  Academy  Drawing  Pencils,  and  India-rubber. 
Post  free  for  14  stamps.— PACKER  and  GRIFFIN,  35, 
Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.    Schools,  the  Trade,  and 

Shippers  supplied  on  advantageous  terms. [23 

THE  "CITY"  HAT  COMPANY'S 

Only  retail  address  is  109  and 
110,  Sbue  L;uie,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  6s.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    „      [24 

ational    Institution   for 

_  .  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturda-y  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
applicants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Em.  Seo.    [25 


N 


C 


ity    of    London    Working 

CLASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION, 
GUILDHALL. 

OPEN  FROM  10  A.it.  TILL  10  P.M. 
MUSIC  ALL  DAT. 


CLASSICAL    MUSIC    ON    PKIDATS. 
Admission,  every  Morning,  Is. ;  Evening,  6d. 

TEANSPEEABLE  SEASON  TICKETS,  £1  Is. 

Surplus  funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  estabHslunent  of 
a  Free  Public  Library. 

William  Eamset,  Hon.  Sec. 
OfCces,  Guildhall.  [26 


T 


he    London    and    General 

_  PERMANENT  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY.  EnroUed  pursuant  to  6  and  7 
Wm.  IV.,  cap.  32..  Shares  £-10.  Monthly  Subseriptiou»  58. 
Entrance-Fee,  Is.  per  Shai-e.  Temporary  Offices,  12,  Back- 
ing'ham  Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Chairman  of  Directors, 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  M.P.,  9.  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
Surveyor,  C.  Stuaut  Barkep.,  Esq.,  12.  Buckingham  Street, 
Straaid,  W.C.  Managinj::  Director,  W.  E.  Selwat,  Esq., 
19,  Manor  Eoad,  Walworth,  S. 

Shares  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  No  back  payments. 
Sums  of  not  less  than  One  Poxind  received  on  Deposit. 
Interest  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  guaranteed.  Persona 
wishing  to  buy  houses  can  have  money  advanced  imme- 
diately, to  be  repaid  by  easy  monthly  sums.  [27 


rOA  flfjA  ready  to  be  advanced 

oW^VfVUv  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PEEMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  lutereyt  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each.  year.    Apply  to 

HENEY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  3i,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Note.— More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [2$ 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 


HI 
for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiRKBECK  Building  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 2Q,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW 
TO  PUECHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  Ss.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck.Feeb- 
HOLD  Land  Society,  London  Mechanics* -Institution,  39, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane,— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUE  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Dfiposrr 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £.50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Ihity, 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  tUl  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
tiU  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  bo 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  EAVENSCEOFT,  Ma^iager,      [2» 


T 


he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 

ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  EstabUshed 

by  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  1848.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  ^9,  CITY  EOAD,  FINSBURY  SQUAEE. 
LONDON.  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  18(35.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Acciunulation  of 
Profits,  wliich  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cwnt. ,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505. 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions  :  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Eepayment  and  Interest ; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50  ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Siiare.  De- 
posits to  any  amoimt— upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
— may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent. ,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had^bf  EDMUND  W.  EICHARDSON,  Seoretaiy. 

e    Offices— 39,  City  Eoad,  London,  E.C.  {30 
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very  Description  of  General 

DEAPEET,  TAILOEING,  AND  OOTFITTraG, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Terms  :  One  Shilliug  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEAELE,  123,  Old  Kent  Eoad.  [31 


Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
Newlikg,  193,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  duors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

I^OATS. 
NEwr.iKn,  192,  Biihopsjate  Street,  City,  9  Joora  north  of 
.    5i5hops^tc  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Chmch.  [32 
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George  M.  Murphy. 

Thebe  are  few  working  men  who  have  not  heard 
of  the  "New  Cut" — that  squalid-looking,  trans- 
pontine thoroughfare,  where  poor  but  honest 
Industry  has  to  roughly  elbow  it  with  brazen- 
faced Vice  and  crouch- 
ing Misery  ;  where  the 
"penny  gaff"  flourishes 
in  all  its  infamous  glory, 
and  where  the  shouts  of 
rival  hucksters,  the  noisy 
cries  of  juvenUe  "Arabs," 
and  the  ceaseless  conver- 
sation of  street-idlers, 
commingle  in  a  deafening 
Babel  of  sounds,  sugges- 
tive of  anything  but  har- 
mony. A  stroll  through 
the  New  Cut,  or  the  ■ 
labyrinth  of  courts  and 
lanes  which  diverge  from 

it,  is  certainly  not   cal-  ,^ 

culated  to  impress  a 
foreigner  with  any  very 
favourable  notions  of  the  C>" 

social   character    of    our  ^ 

poorer  classes,  or  of  tha         ^^i: 

state  of  things  which  per-        4-~ 
mits—nay,almost  compels         ~~^~ 
— thousands  of  our  hard-  t. 

working  men  and  women, 
whose  only  crime  is  that 
of  poverty,  to  dwell  in  a 
neighboui-hood  where  the 
demoralising  tendencies 
are  so  numerous,  and 
where  the  elevating  in-  ,f~ 
fluences  are  so  few.  /; 

Yet  even  in  this  miser       /i 
able  locality — this  fever-      t 
nest  of   social  and  phy-       v      ~ 
sical   wretchedness  —  the        tfi:JS~ 
earnest  and  persevering  ^5^;^ 

spirit    of    self-help,    so  V^-^" 

characteristic  of  the  mo-  "''•-; 

dern  working  man,  is 
busily  at  work.  There 
is  obsei-vable  a  growing 
tendency  among  the  more 
thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent of  these  people  re- 
siding in  this  district  to 
help  themselves  in  effect- 
ing their  emancipation  from  the  social  iUs  which 
surround  them,  rather  than  wait  for  the  tardy 
assistance  of  others.  The  chief  pioneer  in 
this  remarkable  and  encouraging  movement 
was  George  M.  Murphy,  whose  influence  over 
the  working  classes  of  the  south  of  London 
appears  to  be  almost  iinbounded.  Originally  a 
working  man  himself,  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
working-class  life,  its  habits,  deficiencies,  and 
aspirations,  he  has  for  several  years  past  been 
one  of  the  recognised  leaders  of  the  vast  indus- 
trial population  inhabiting  the  extensive  neigh- 
bom-hood  to  which  his  exertions,  as  cliief  agent 
of  the  "  Southwai'k  Mission  for  the  Elevation  of 
the  Working.  Classes,"  have  principally  been  re- 
stricted. 

The  details  of  his  life  are  extremely  simple. 
Bom  in  1823,  at  Chelsea,  of  respectable  and  in- 
dustrious parents,  his  earlier  years  glided  away 
unmarked  by  any  incident  demanding  special 
notice.  In  1839,  seized  with  a  desu-e  to  become 
a  soldier,  he,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends,  sud- 
denly enlisted  in  the  51st  Regiment,  where  he 
remained  (serving  chiefly  in  L-eland)  untU  the 
death  of  his  father,  when  his  widowed  mother 


pui-chased  his  discharge.  During  his  stay  in  the 
ai-my,  Mr.  Mm-phy  served  as  drUL  instructor,  non- 
commissioned ofScer,  and  on  the  recruiting  staff. 
After  two  or  three  years  spent  with  his  friends  in 
London,  during  which  time  his  marriage  took 
place,  he  received  from  Sir  George  Grey,  then 
Home   Secretary   of   State,    an   appointment   as 
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officer  on  board  the  York  convict  ship,  lying  in 
Portsmouth  harbom-,  off  Gosport.  Here  he  re- 
mained unto,  the  opening  of  the  new  convict 
prison  at  Portsmouth,  in  1852,  when  both  officers 
and  men  were  removed  to  that  establishment. 
WHle  at  Gosport,  Mi-.  Miu-phy  became  a  convert 
to  those  temperance  doctrines  which  he  has  since 
persistently  advocated  with  such  earnestness  and 
fervour.  A  few  months  later,  he  left  the  convict 
service,  and  accepted  an  engagement  as  clerk  in 
the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Pox  and  Henderson, 
at  Birmingham.  Here  his  leisure  time  was  de- 
voted to  the  spread  of  those  broad  and  enlight- 
ened principles,  the  practice  of  which  has  conduced 
so  largely  to  the  improvement  of  the  social  condi- 
tion of  our  artisan  population.  In  1856,  the  Rev. 
Newman  Hall,  desirous  of  assisting  the  working 
men  of  South  London  in  their  effoi-ts  to  raise 
themselves  in  the  social  scale,  conferred  -with  the 
leading  members  of  his  congregation  at  Surrey 
Chapel,  the  result  being  the  formation  of  the 
"  Southwark  Mission  for  the  Elevation  of  the 
Working  Classes."  But  a  suitable  agent  was 
requii-ed.  The  committee,  however,  had  not  long 
to  wait.     George    M.    Murphy    came    forward. 


offered  his  services,  was  accepted,  and  ultimately 
proved  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

He  went  to  work  in  a  way  characteristic  of  his 
future  career.  He  knew  that  preaching  without 
practice  went  for  very  little  with  the  masses.  They 
were  influenced  more  by  deeds  than  wcfrds.  He 
sought  to  gain  theu-  confidence.  To  effect  this, 
he  interested  himself  in 
their  movements,  cham- 
pioned everything  con- 
ducive to  the  promotion 
of  their  best  interests, 
and  fearlessly  stood  up  in 
advocacy  of  their  social 
and  political  claims.  It 
was  not  long  before  the 
working  men  of  South 
London  began  to  recog- 
nise their  new  leader. 
They  gradually  gathered 
around  him,  and  by  their 
support  encouraged  him 
to  persevere  in  the  good 
work  so  auspiciously  com- 
menced by  him ;  but  it 
was  stiU  a  heavy,  up-hill 
task.  He  had  many 
counteracting  influences 
to  contend  with,  and 
among  these  were  the 
pernicious  attractions  of 
the  public-house.  How- 
ever, nothing  daunted. 
Ml-.  Mm-phy,  with  the 
kind  assistance  of  Sir. 
Samuel  Morley,  was  en- 
abled to  open  the  Lam- 
beth Baths,  a  large  build- 
ing situated  in  the  New 
Cut,  where,  during  the 
last  three  or  four  years, 
meetings,  lectures, 
classes,  newspaper  read- 
ings, and  musical  enter- 
tainments, attended  by 
thousands  of  persons, 
have  been  regularly  held 
during  the  winter 
months. 

There,  also,  it  was 
that,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Murphy 
and  his  coadjutors,  the 
two  South  London  Work- 
ing Classes'  Exhibitions 
wore  held.  Acting  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Southwai-k  Mission  for  the  Elevation  of  the  Work- 
ing Classes,  he  drew  up  a  code  of  rules,  and  for- 
warded these  to  some  200  persons  who  were  known 
to  sympathise  with  the  poor.  The  circnlars  wero 
well  responded  to,  and  suggestions  were  offered. 
Subsequently  the  rules  were  submitted  for  dis- 
cussion to  three  public  meetings  of  working 
men,  and  by  them  were  unanimously  agreed  upon 
and  passed.  At  the  first  exhibition  160  exhibitors 
displayed  their  articles,  although  not  a  shilling 
had  been  spent  in  advertisements;  so  that  this 
was,  as  nearly  as  possible,  &  spontaneous  collec- 
tion. The  exhibition  was  open  for  eleven  even- 
ings, and  upwards  of  30,000  paying  persons  visited 
it,  the  receipts  leaving  a  large  balance  to  credit. 
The  second  exhibition,  held  some  months  later, 
was  stm  more  successful.  It  remained  open 
during  forty-four  days,  and,  although  some  forty 
of  these  were  wet,  the  visitors  numbered  more  than 
124,000.  The  highest  number  of  visitors  in  any 
one  day  was  5,076,  the  lowest  1,055.  The  pecu- 
niary result  was  most  gratifying.  The  late  Lord 
Palmerston  distributed  nearly  £,oOO  as  prizes  from 
the  profits  of  the  undertaking. 
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The  success  of  these  exhibitions  was  in  no  small 
deg-x-ee  attributable  to  the  cfBcient  guidance  of 
Mr.  Murphy,  whose  services  were  wannly  recog- 
nised by  the  various  speakers  at  the  closing  cere- 
mony of  the  later  exhibition,  presided  over  by  the 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  when  the  loud  and  ringing 
plaudits  of  the  assembled  crowd  afforded  a  proof, 
if  any  were  really  required,  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  Mr.  Mui-phy  is  held  by  those  to  the  fur- 
therance of  whose  interests  he  has  so  zealously 
devoted  himself.  We  can  never  have  too  many 
of  such  men.  In  their  upward  struggles  with  the 
many  difficulties  which  surround  them,  and  di-ag 
them  downwards,  our  working  men  often  require 
leaders  on  whose  good  sense  and  calm  judgment 
they  can  safely  rely ;  not  mere  spouters,  who  de- 
light in  setting  class  against  class,  but  men  who, 
like  George  M.  Murphy,  are  not  above  teaching 
the  principles  of  self-reliance,  and  showing  how 
those  invariably  succeed  the  best  who  learn  to 
help  themselves.  If  Mr.  Mirrphy  had  done  nothing 
more  than  this,  he  still  would  have  effected  enough 
to  secure  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  every  right- 
thinking  working  man  in  the  kingdom.  As  it  is, 
we  feel  a  pride  and  a  pleasure  in  including  him 
among  oui'  Men  of  the  People. 


The"  Materials  of  Co-operation* 

The  beginners  and  promoters  of  a  Co-operative 
Society  cannot,  or  do  not,  always  succeed  in  col- 
lecting the  right  compeers.  That  is  because 
they  do  not  know  what  kind  of  men  to  look  for. 
They  never  give  it  a  thought,  and  no  one  suggests 
it  to  them.  We  may,  therefore,  do  some  service 
by  calling  attention  to  this  question  at  the  right 
time — when  the  mere  formative  •  steps  are  being 
taken.  Among  the  fii-st  members  invited  to  join 
a  society  there  is  always  a  choice.  Anyhow, 
Bomethiug  is  gained  by  knowing  what  kind  of 
persons  to  look  for.  Those  who  know  this  wiU 
make  a  better  selection  than  those  who  do  not 
know  it.  It  may  not  be  possible  to  find  many 
persons  answering  to  the  description  we  have 
given,  but  if  a  few  are  formd,  they  wiU  serve  to 
leaven  the  whole,  and  a  far  better  society  wUl,  in 
all  probability,  be  formed  than  would  result 
if  personal  fitness  had  never  been  thought  of. 
Those  who  know  what  a  number  of  attempts  at 
Co-operation  in  the  metropolis  have  come  to 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  will  be  disposed  to 
think  the  remarks  here  made  and  the  advice  here 
given  justifiable,  and,  possibly,  useful. 

When  a  suiEcient  number  of  members  are  en- 
rolled— say,  fifty,  or  a  lumdred,  according  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  proposed  store  and  capital 
intended  to  be  raised — and  the  capital  is  in  hand, 
the  next  step  is  to  select  a  house,  or  rooms,  for 
the  store.  A  clean,  light  place,  or  a  place  that 
can  be  made  clean,  should  be  chosen.  Even  the 
approaches  to  it  should  be  clean.  Tliere  may  be 
dirty,  muddling  shopkeepers,  but  dirty  Co-opera- 
tors have  never  yet  been  heard  of,  and,  let  us 
hope,  never  wUl.  A  show  shop  is  not  necessary. 
Plain  premises,  in  any  accessible  street,  will  do. 
What  is  called  a  "  good  shop  in  a  good  situation  " 
win  be  deal-,  and  the  general  public  will  not  sup- 
port it.  Young  Co-operators  cannot  compete 
with  established  and  practised  shopkeepers,  either 
in  a  judicious  selection  of  goods,  or  in  quickness 
and  address  in  serving.  The  young  Co-operators 
have  everything  to  learn  at  first,  and  little  to 
lose.  They  should,  therefore,  take  up  a  modest, 
safe,  and  economical  position.  As  soon  as  they 
know  who  their  members  are  to  be,  any  shi-ewd 
manager  can  tell  what  they  will  want  to  buy,  and 
how  much  weekly  they  are  likely  to  spend;  and 
they  wUl  take  premises  according  to  their  expected 
business,  and  buy  in  stock  according  to  their  ex- 
pected custom.  If  they  go  into  the  grocery  busi- 
ness, or  the  meat  trade,  or  taUormg,  or  shoe- 
making,  or  in  the  drajjory  way,  their  best  plan  is  to 
get  a^ood-natm-ed,  intelligent,  experienced  grocer, 
or  b<£tcliei-,  or  tailor,  or  cordwainer,  or  draper,  to 
jDut  them  in  the  right  way  of  buying  in,  and 
selling,  and  preserving  stock.  Such  friendly 
persons  are  always  to  be  foimd,  if  looked  for. 
At  first,  wholesale  dealers  generally  were  shy  of 
Co-operators,  and  woidd  not  sell  to  them,  and  the 
societies  bought  at  a  disadvantage  in  consequence. 
Before  long,  discerning  and  frieadly  dealers  arose, 
who  treated  with  them  on  fab.-  and  friendly  terms. 
Mr.  Woodin,  of  Loudon,  the  tea  merchant,  and 
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Messrs.  Constable  and  Henderson,  wholesale  sugar 
dealers — who,  however,  only  execute  large  orders — 
Mr.  Hayes,  of  Dublin,  and  Messrs.WardandCo.,  of 
Leeds,  butter  merchants,  are  examples  of  trades- 
men of  the  kind  we  have  described.  In  Lanca- 
shu'e,  a  wholesale  agency  has  been  devised  by 
Mr.  A.  Greenwood,  of  Bochdale.  The  chief  office 
of  this  agency  is  in  Manchester.  This  Co-opera- 
tive Agency  keeps  buyers  in,  who  understand  who,t 
to  buy,  and  where  to  buy  it.  The  want  of  this 
knowledge  is  always  a  weak  point  in  young 
stores.  By  writing  to  this  wholesale  Co-operative 
Agency,  both  valuable  information  and  services 
can  be  obtained,  and  possibly  stores  which  would 
enable  a  yoimg  society  to  offer  at  once  to  its 
customers  goods  of  the  best  and  pm-est  quality, 
so  that  the  poorest  residents  in  Shoreditch  or 
Bethnal  Green  coidd  buy  food  as  piure  and  rich  as 
though  they  were  purchasers  at  Fortnum  and 
Mason's,  in  Piccadilly — in  fact,  obtain  West  End 
provisions  at  East  End  prices.  This  is  what  Co- 
operation can  give  them,  and  nothing  save  Co- 
operation can  do  this  for  them. 

With  the  information  herein  and  heretofoi'e 
given,  the  promoters  of  a  store  know  how  to 
provide  for  a  start,  how  to  make  the  start, 
and  how  to  go  on  when  they  have  made 
it.  Nothing  remains  but  to  appoint  good 
officers,  and,  when  appointed,  to  trust  them. 
Take  secmity  for  their  honesty  by  requiiing 
them  to  hold  shai'es  in  the  society  equal  to  the 
amount  of  money  passing  thi'ough  or  remaining 
a  given  period  in  theii-  hands.  Such  persons 
never  rob  the  store,  where  they  hajipen  to  be  dis- 
honest, because  they  would  bo  simply  running 
away  -with  their  own  money  held  as  security. 
Dishonesty  among  Co-operators  is  very  rare,  and 
it  is  suiEcicntly  provided  against  by  the  simple 
method  explained.  ^¥lien  servants  are  appointed, 
they  should  never  be  distrusted  on  rumoiu-,  or 
conjecture,  or  hearsay,  or  suspicion.  Nothing 
but  the  clearly  ascertained  fact  of  wrong-doing 
shoidd  be  acted  upon  as  against  them.  If  every 
society  took  as  much  trouble  to  find  out  whether 
it  has  good  servants  as  it  does  to  find  out  whether 
it  has  bad  ones,  many  societies  would  flom'ish 
that  now  fail.  As  Mi-.  J.  S.  Mill,  M.P.,  said  to 
the  London  Co-operators,  whom  he  addi-essed 
thi-ee  years  ago  at  the  "Wliittington  Club,  "  Next 
to  the  misfortune  to  a  society  of  having  bad 
servants,  is  to  have  good  servants  and  not  to 
know  it."  Talleyrand  used  to  say  to  his  agents, 
"Beware  of  zeal,"  which  leads  men  into  indis- 
cretions. But  if  earnestness  without  zeal  can  be 
got,  so  that  members  shall  go  about  propagating 
Co-operation  among  all  the  neighbours,  inhabi- 
tants, and  families  about  a  store,  success  is  cer- 
tain. A  true  Co-operator  has  three  qualities — 
good  sense,  good  temper,  and  good  will.  Moet 
people  have  one  or  the  other  quality,  but  a  tnie 
Co-operator  has  all  three :  "  good  sense,"  to  dis- 
pose him  to  make  the  most  of  his  means  ;  "  good 
temper,"  to  enable  him  to  associate  with  others ; 
"  good  will,"  to  incline  him  to  serve  others,  and 
be  at  trouble  to  serve  them,  and  to  go  on  serving 
them,  whether  they  are  grateful  or  not  in  retm-n, 
caring  only  to  know  that  he  does  good,  and  find- 
ing it  a  sufficient  reward  to  see  that  otliers  are 
benefited  through  liis  imsolicited,  unthanked, 
unreqiuted  exertions.  Gratitude  wUl  come  one 
day;  but,  if  it  never  comes,-  liigh  satisfaction 
and  a  good  conscience  will  always  come. 


The  Herring  Fisheries* 

The  present  article  wiU  treat  of  the  preservation 
of  fish  for  consumiJtion,  both  foreignand  national; 
of  the  parties  employed,  their  various  avocations ; 
a  comparison  of  the  present  importation  with 
that  (■"  past  years,  and  of  the  importation  of 
materials  which  are  required  for  the  proper 
maintenance  of  the  fishing.  We  shall  also  adduce 
statistical  details  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
present  status  of  the  fisheries. 

Besides  the  gi-eat  number  of  fishermen  that 
are  employed,  there  are  as  many  more  engaged 
on  shore.  Fish-ciu-ers  arc  the  parties  who  arc  tlie 
pm-chascrs  of  fish,  and  who  export  them  when 
duly  cured  to  foreign  piii-ts,  or  send  them  to 
different  pai-ts  of  our  own  kingdom.  Coopers 
make  casks  or  barrels,  superintend  the  cui-ing 
and  its  apparatus  generally,  while  there  are  great 
numbers  of  women  employed  in  cleaning  the  fish. 
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so  as  to  make  them  suitable  for  consumption. 
But  the  cooper  is  tho  principal  official  who  is 
engaged  in  curing.  He  serves  four  years  of  an 
apprenticeship,  getting  about  .£30  as  wages  for  ^ 

that  period  of  time.  Their  wages  when  they 
become  journeymen,  during  the  portions  of  the 
year  in  which  they  are  not  engaged  in  curing, 
wUl  be  from  12s.  to  18s.  per  week;  whUo  they 
get  neai-ly  double  these  sums  when  the  fishing 
is  cm-rent,  because  their  work  is  then  very 
fatiguing  and  laborious.  But  these  woi-kmm 
suffer  equally  with  the  hardy  fishermen  in  years 
when  the  fishiag  proves  a  failure.  Nearly  all  the 
fishermen  served  fir-st  as  coopers,  and  no  curer 
can  properly  carry  on  a  fishing  business  -without 
having  served  as  a  cooper. 

Twelve  days  generally  ai-e  required  to  make  the 
fish  fit  for  preservation.  There  is,  however,  an 
officer  of  fisheries,  who  examines  the  herrings 
to  ascertain  if  they  are  jn-operly  cured,  and  if  he 
finds  them  to  be  satisfactory,  according  to  his 
judgment,  he  puts,  vrith  a  red-hot  iron,  bearing 
his  own  initials,  the  crown  brand  upon  each 
bai-i-el,  which  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  they 
maybe  used  for  food,  and  are  in  a  sound,  marketable 
conditibn.  But,  ere  he  brands  at  all,  ho  causes 
the  coopers  to  open  baa-rels  here  miA  there  among 
those  intended  for  the  brand,  some  at  the  head, 
others  at  the  bottom,  to  satisfy  himself  that 
the  fh-st  are  properly  cui-ed.  This  official  also 
ascertams  if  the  casks  are  of  the  proper  size, 
and  if  each  one  is  able  to  contain  235  lb.  of  fish, 
in  conformity  with  law.  This  system  of  insiiection 
is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  that  could  havo 
been  devised  for  tho  regulation  and  management 
of  the  fisheries.  The  crown  brand  attests  that 
the  article  is  worth  its  value,  and  the  mere  stamp 
on  the  bar-rel  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  tho 
pm-chaser  that  he  gets  value  for  his  money. 
Foreign  dealers  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  brand  prevents  all  disputesaboutquantity, 
quality,  &c.,  and  that  it  is  a  kind  of  protection  to 
aU  dealers  engaged  in  the  purchase  of  herrings. 
Only  a  few  thousand  ban-els  were  exported  before 
the  appointment  of  this  official  in  1815,  and  now 
there  are  between  three  and  four  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels  exported.  The  cost  of  the  Fishery 
Board  amounts  to  about  i612',000,  and  the  Go-  "^ 
vermnent  contemplate  the  disoontiunance  of  this 
grant.  But,  if  this  shoiddbedone,  it  would  certainly 
cripple  the  value  of  the  fishery,  and  create  many 
disputes  and  disturbances,  which  its  contiuuance 
would  imdoubtedly  tend  to  avoid.  We  may  hero 
observe  that  the  cooper  has  a  chance  of  getting 
a  respectable  situation  as  a  fishery  officer,  on 
passing  an  elementary  examination  in  scholastic 
attainments,  as  all  officers  of  fisheries  must  have 
been  for  some  time  coopers. 

The  magistrates  of  the  great  towns  of  Germany 
were  and  are  in  the  custom  of  appointing  local 
insjiectors  to  superintend  the  imported  fish.  But 
this  practice  was  abandoned,  so  far  as  it  affected 
Scotland,  as  the  crown  brand  effectuated  the 
object  for  wliich  they  were  appointed.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  with  Noi-way,  where  every 
em-er  is  allowed  to  cure  his  own  fish  any  way  he 
pleases,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  fish  must 
be  scrutinised  by  inspectors.  This  occasions 
gi-eat  delays,  and  gives  a  preference  to  the  branded 
herrings  in  getting  a  more  speedy  sale. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  men  employed  in 
importing  various  articles  for  the  preservation  of 
fish.  In  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1864, 
there  was  a  British  tonnage  of  5,913  tons,  em- 
ploying 455  seamen,  and  a  foreign  tonnage  of  6,631 
tons,  employing  536  seamen,  engaged  in  importing 
staves  and  hoops  for  the  fish-casks ;  along  with 
a  British  tonnage  of  26,077  tons,  manned  by 
1,865  men,  in  the  importation  of  salt  for  the 
fisheries.  There  is  also  a  tonnage  of  25,189  tons 
in  Scotland  and  the  Isle  of  Man,  manned  by 
1,905  men,  engaged  in  conveying  hen-ings  and 
cod  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  It 
will  thus  be  observed  that  even  the  number  of 
seamen  engaged  in  the  importation  trade  in 
connection  with  the  fisheries  is  very  considerable, 
and  that  they  derive  their  natural  sustenance 
directly  from  the  great  deep. 

There  was  a  British  tonnage  of  36,667  tons, 
employing  2,682  men,  and  a  foreign  of  5,355  tons, 
employing  383  men,  engaged  in  the  exportation  of 
herrings  and  cod,  dm-ing  the  year  ending  31st 
December,  1864.  Making  a  grand  total  of  93,856 
of  British,  and  12,070  of  foreign  tonnage. 

During  the  year  1861,  there  were  643,650t 
barrels  cured;  the  number  branded  being  217,392 
barrels,  and  304,507  exported.     The  returns  for 
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the  cod  and  ling  department  show  that  there  were 
107,758  cwt.  cured  (dried),  and  about  8,000  in 
pickle.  There  were  about  17,805  barrels  exported 
to  Kussia,  168,588  to  Prussia,  18,297  to  Ham- 
bm-g,  70,267  to  Hanover,  2,130  to  Bremen, 
2o,2J.7i  to  Holland,  831^  to  Belgium,  125  to 
France,  and  3,989  to  other  continental  parts, 
making  a  total  of  307,383  baii-els. 

There  were  35,848  barrels  exported  in  the  year 
ending  5th  AprO,  1810,  181,654  in  1830, 
352,523  in  1840,  340,256  for  year  ending  oth 
January,  1S50,  and  377,970^^  for  year  ending 
31st  December,  1860.  These  statistics  wUl  exhibit 
the  exportation  of  herrings  at  different  stages  of 
time  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
ccntui-y. 

From  the  brief  sketch  already  given  it  wiU 
appear  that  the  fisheries  are  of  great  national 
importance  in  affording  the  means  of  existence 
to  many  thousand  sons  of  toU,  being  laboiu-  of  a 
most  dangerous  and  rugged  character,  and,  at 
times,  very  trying  both  to  the  physical  and  mental 
faculties.  And  we  trust  that  these  few  observations 
will  have  a  tendency  in  increasing  the  interest 
taken  in  the  welfare,  of  one  kind  of  workmen  to 
that  of  another,  in  estimating  the  conditions  of 
all  classes  of  the  community. 


Employers  and  Employed* 

We  have  explained  the  law  relating  to  the 
general  contract  or  engagement  entered  into 
between  employer  and  employed,  and  theii- 
mutual  liabilities  dui-ing  the  ijeriod  of  service. 
"We  have  now  to  give  an  outline  of  its  chief 
provisions  i-especting 

in.— THE   PAYMENT   OP    WAGES. 

The  mere  fact  of  service  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  prove  the  right  to  pecuniai-y  pay- 
ment. The  law  -will  always  presume  that 
remuneration  is  to  be  given  to  the  servant,  but  it 
does  not  foUow  that  that  remuneration  is  to  take 
the  form  of  money.  In  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
domestic  service,  board,  lodging,  &c.,  may  be  the 
fitting  equivalent  for  the  service  rendered.  In  a 
trade  or  business,  the  opportunity  of  learning  the 
trade,  or  becoming  proficient  in  it,  may  also  form 
sufficient  consideration.  It  is  therefore  necessary 
in  all  cases  that  there  should  be  a  distinct  imder- 
standing,  either  ^vritten  or  verbal,  as  to  the  simi 
to  be  paid  as  w.ages. 

The  time  at  which  wages  become  due  depends, 
in  the  first  instance,  on  the  nature  of  the 
contract  —  that  is,  whether  it  be  a  weekly, 
monthly,  or  yearly  hu-ing.  As  a  rule,  the  pay- 
ment wUl  follow  the  period  of  the  engagement, 
and  no  wages  can  be  claimed  until  that  period 
has  expired.  But  this  may  be  otherivise  regulated 
by  agreement  between  the  parties;  and,  in 
certain  cases,  general  custom  wiU  be  sufficient  to 
establish  the  intervals  at  which  jjayment  is  due. 
Thus,  in  a  trade  where  wages  are  always  paid  by 
the  week,  a  person  who  might  be  hii-ed  to  work  at 
that  trade  for  a  particular  tei-m — say,  two  or  three 
months,  or  until  a  certain  contract  was  finished — 
would  nevei-theless  be  entitled  to  his  wao-es  week 
by  week,  in  the  absence  of  understanding  to  the 
contrary. 

Whatever  may  be  the  legal  duration  of  the 
service,  whether  weekly  or  for  any  longer  term, 
the  servant  who  leaves  it  without  just  cause 
before  the  full  term  has  expired  can  claim  no 
wages  for  any  portion  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  servant  be  discharged  without  such  cause 
before  the  proper  end  of  the  term,  he  can  recover 
wages  for  the  entire  period ;  but  if  he  be  right- 
fully dismissed  before  the  term  has  expired,  he  is 
not  entitled  to  wages  for  the  time  he  may  actually 
have  served.  The  causes  which  are  held  to 
ji^tify  a  master  in  thus  dismissing  his  servant 
wiU  be  explained  in  the  next  paper. 

The  subject  of  additional  or  extra  work  is  one 
that  fi-equently  gives  rise  to  disputes,  where  the 
employment  is  not  of  the  nature  of  piecework. 
But  the  servant  is  not  held  to  be  entitled  to 
additional  wages  on  Uio  groimd  of  additional 
labour  imposed  on  liim,  iinless  tliere  has  been  an 
agreement  ou  the  Subject.  Ho  cannot  be  requii-ed 
to  perform  a^tty  oiha-  kind  of  work  than  that  for 
which  he  ha'Si^. contracted;  but  he  may  fairly  be 
requested  to  do  an  unusual  quantity  of  his  on-u 
work  when  unusual  cii-cumstances  require  it,  or 
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even  to  perform  an  increased  quantity  as  his 
master's  business  may  increase ;  and,  where 
there  has  been  no  agreement,  it  is  at  the 
master's  option  to  give  him  exti-a  remuneration. 
At  the  same  time,  the  master  has  no  right  to  tax 
his  servant  beyond  his  proper  strength;  and 
should  he  clearly  attempt  to  do  so,  the  latter 
would  be  justified  iu  refusing  compliance  with  the 
request ;  then,  while  holding  himself  in  readiness 
to  perform  his  proper  duties,  he  would  not  be 
debarred  from  obtaining-  his  ordinary  rights  by 
the  refusal. 

It  is  expressly  enacted  that  the  wages  of  per- 
sons employed  in  all  kinds  of  manufactures  and 
mines  shall  be  paid  in  the  cm-rent  coin  of  the 
realm ;  and  that  the  master  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  plead  a  set-off  against  any  part  of  the  claim,  on 
account  of  goods  supplied  to  the  servant  from  a 
store  of  any  kind,  in  which  the  master  may  have 
interest.  Formerly  great  abuses  prevailed  in  the 
manufacturing  districts,  thi-ough  the  power  of 
masters  to  pay  their  servants,  either  whoUy  or  in 
part,  by  tickets  for  a  certain  quantity  of  pro- 
visions, &c.,  to  be  obtained  at  particular  shops. 
To  remedy  these  evils,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  in  1831,  declaring  all  such  payments  ille- 
gal. This  act  is  called  the  Truck  Act,  it  being 
intended  to  prevent  the  system  of  exchange  or 
barter,  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  "  truck." 
Under  its  provisions,  if  any  master  should  pay 
his  servant  according  to  the  truck  system,  even 
where  an  agreement  had  been  made  to  do  so,  the 
payment  would  be  void,  and  the  servant  might 
still  sue  the  master  for  his  wages.  The  master, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  be  unable  to  recover 
from  the  servant  the  value  of  the  goods  so 
supplied.  The  provisions  of  this  act  do  not 
extend  to  the  cases  of  domestic  servants,  or  per- 
sons engaged  in  husbandi-y. 

The  Truck  Act  is  not  intended  to  prevent  de- 
duction from  the  wages  of  a  workman  on  account 
of  medicines  or  medical  attendance,  or  of  victuals 
dressed  under  the  master's  roof  and  there  con- 
sumed, or  of  rent  for  the  occupation  of  any  tene- 
ment, or  materials  and  tools  supplied  for  use  in 
the  employment.  But  in  all  these  cases  the 
stoiipage  must  not  exceed  the  true  value  of  the 
articles ;  and  it  is  distinctly  stated  in  the  act  that 
the  master  is  not  entitled  to  make  any  deduction 
"  unless  the  agreement  or  contract  for  such  stop- 
page or  deduction  shall  be  iu  Tvi-iting,  and  signed 
by  such  artificer." 

As  to  recovery  of  wages  where  payment  has 
been  refused,  the  servant's  proper  remedy  is  by 
action  iu  the  County  Court,  -which  has  jurisdiction 
in  cases  where  the  sum  does  not  exceed  .£50 ;  but 
the  defendant  can,  if  he  please,  remove  the  case 
for  hearing  from  the  coimty  court  to  the  superior 
coiu-t,  when  the  sum  in  dispute  is  over  ^620. 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  prevents  the  re- 
covery of  wages  by  a  servant  after  the  lapse  of 
six  yeai-s ;  and  in  any  case  where  a  servant  has 
left  the  situation  for  some  time  before  bringing 
his  action,  the  presumption  of  the  lnw  will  be  that 
the  wages  were  paid — that  is  to  say,  the  master 
wOl  not  in  the  fij-st  instance  be  put  to  the  bm-den 
of  proving  the  payment,  but  it  will  rest  with  the 
servant  to  show  sufficient  reason  for  not  having 
brought  his  action  before. 

The  bankruptcy  of  a  master  is  not  in  itself 
sufficient  to  release  the  servant  from  his  contract. 
On  the  contrary,  the  liabilities  of  each  party  to- 
wards the  other  may  continue,  unless  the  service 
is  terminated  by  mutual  consent  or  stoppage  of 
the  business.  Where  wages  are  due  to  clerks  and 
servants  at  the  time  of  the  bankruptcy,  the  court 
may  order  them  to  be  paid  a  sum  not  exceeding 
thi-ee  months'  wages,  or  more  than  ^£30.  If  a  laro-er 
sum  is  due,  the  servant  must  prove  his  claim  mth 
the  other  creditors  for  the  surplus,  and  take  his 
share  of  the  estate  with  them.  If  a  certain  term 
of  the  contract  remains  imexpired  at  the  date  of 
the  bankruptcj',  the  court  may  order  such  a  sum  to 
be  paid  to  the  servant  who  is  thi-own  out  of  his 
employment,  as  may  seem  to  meet  the  justice  of 
the  case.  Workmen  by  the  job  or  piece  arc  not 
included  \vithin  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

On  the  death  of  a  master,  the  wages  due  to  a 
servant  may  be  recovered  from  the  legal  repre- 
sentatives or  executors.  In  case  of  the  servant's 
death,  hU  personal  representatives  ai'o  entitled  to 
receive  the  wages  due  for  the  time  he  may  have 
served.  But  v.-heu  there  has  been  a  contract  for 
a  certain  period,  or  certain  services  which  were 
uncompleted  at  the  time  of  the  servant's  decease, 
no  claim  to  wages  wCl  be  allowed  for  the  uncom- 
pleted term  of  ser-vice.     Thus,  nothing  could  be 


recovered,  as  a  matter  of  legal  right,  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  a  servant  who  had  contracted  for 
an  entire  year  at  wages  payable  yearly,  but  had 
died  before  the  year's  expiration.  "This  is,  of 
com-se,  provided  that  no  clause  to  meet  such  an 
eventuality  had  been  inserted  in  the  original  eon- 
tract. 

We  shall  treat  of  the  law  as  to  Dismissal  and 
Character  in  a  concluding  paper. 


Tips  and  Tissues. 

Theke  he  goes,  directly  the  dinner-beU  is  rung, 
with  his  apron  tucked  up  round  him,  and  as 
quickly  as  if  he  were  walking  for  a  wager.  He  is 
not  thinking  of  his  dinner,  that  is  very  evident, 
but  of  something  which  he  thinks  of  far  greater 
importance :  indeed,  I  am  not  sm-e  he  has  any 
dinner  to  think  about ;  and  I  am  tolerably  certain 
there  is  an  empty  cupboai-d  at  home,  though  he 
earns  good  wages.  His  money  does  not  go  in 
dress,  for  his  wife  and  little  ones  are  shabby 
enough  in  all  conscience  ;  nor  yet  exactly  in  di-ink, 
though  he  might  do  without  the  one  or  two  un- 
necessary di-ops  and  glasses  of  ale  he  takes  dm-ing 
the  week.  No,  Jack  Thompson  is  not  a  drunkard ; 
but  he  is  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  bad.  He  is 
smitten  -with  the  fatal  mania  which  attacks  so 
many,  which  makes  almost  as  sm-e  a  road  to 
poverty,  degi-adation,  and  moral  degeneracy  as 
di-unkenness  itself.  Horse-racing — the  petty 
miserable  spii-it  of  gambling  which  makes  him 
believe  in  tips,  and  hunger  and  thirst,  after 
"  tissues  " — is  the  bane  of  his  life.  And  there  he 
goes  to  see  the  telegi-ams  stuck  iip  at  the  sporting 
newspaper  office,  and  find  out  which  horse  is  at 
iive  to  one  for  the  Liverpool  Steeple  Chase  or  the 
Great  N"orthampt  .ushire  Stakes,  whether  any 
have  been  scratched,  and  how  many  have  lu-rived. 
He  never  saw  a  race  in  his  life,  and  he  does  not 
cai-e  to  see  one.  The  excitement,  which  is  almost 
natural  and  irrepi-essible,  arising  from  the  contest 
of  several  beautiful  and  highly-trained  animals, 
leaping  with  big  bounds  over  the  com-se,  the 
varied  colours  of  the  riders  flashing  in  the  sun, 
now  blending  like  a  parti-coloiu-ed  ribbon,  and 
then  changing  with  fitful  velocity  into  light 
patches  of  brilliant  colom-s — is  not  the  excitement 
to  liis  taste.  He  could  not  feel  it.  He  is  as  dull  to 
the  poetry  of  motion  as  to  any  other  sort  of 
poetry.  "There  is  no  beauty  in  his  mind,  and  he 
knows  nothing  about  beauty  anywhere  else. 
What  he  is  excited  about  is  the  chance  of  getting 
a  few  shillings  iu  a  miserable  manner  by  "best' 
ing  "  somebody  else  (I  have  heai-d  the  phi-ase), 
instead  of  earning  them  by  straightforward  work. 
His  is  a  mean,  low  natiure,  and  he  finds  plenty  of 
other  mean,  low  natures  to  associate  with.  So 
he  and  those  like  him  hang  about  newspaper 
office  windows,  and  copy  the  tissues  and  collect  to- 
gether in  narrow  lanes  and  coiu-ts,  and  shuffle  about 
on  the  "Eiiins,"  till  the  police  clear  them  away, 
and  buy  little  pamphlets,  called  "Racing  ludica- 
tors,"or  somethingof  that  sort,and"put  one  another 
up  to  good  things,"  and  try  to  cheat,  or  "  best," 
each  other,  though  they  know  there  is  very  little 
to.  be  got  by  it.  Just  as,  iu  Fielding's  novel,  Jona- 
than Wild  could  not  keep  his  hand  out  of  a  card- 
sharper's  pocket,  though  he  knew  there  was 
nothing  in  it ;  and  the  sharper  could  not  help 
cheating  at  cards,  though  he  -was  well  aware 
Jonathan  "would  not  pay  if  he  lost. 

Jack  Thompson,  and  those  like  him,  would 
scarcely  know  a  racehorse  if  they  saw  one — cer- 
tainly know  nothing  about  his  good  points.  The 
fiery  eye,  the  muscular  haunches,  the  supple 
limbs,  the  clean  pasterns,  which  make  thethorough- 
bred  so  beautiful  that  better  men  than  Jack  feel 
son-y  so  noble  an  animal  should  be  the  mere  tool 
of  turf  speculators  and  swindlers,  are  as  indifferent 
to  him,  except  for  what  they  are  worth  in  the 
money  mai-ket  lie  dabbles  in,  as  the  di-ooping  head, 
the  staggering  limbs  and  the  wall-eye  of  the  most 
wretched  street  hack.  But  he  beHeves  in  what 
some  penny  prophet  learned  in  horseflesh  says, 
contradicted,  however,  by  half  a  dozen  rivals,  each 
a.s  learned  and  each  as  knowing  in  all  sorts  of 
dodg«3  ;  he  believes  in  "  private  information," 
and  ho  believes  in  "  tips  "  given  in  the  tap-rooms 
of  dirty  little  public-houses,  where,  of  course,  no 
betting-lists  are  kej)t,  as-  that  woidd  peril  the 
licence,  but  where  two  or  thi-ee  book-makei-s  are 
generally  to  be  found,  who  are  kind  enough  to 
take  snybodj^'s  half-croivns,  or  even  shillings,  on 
account  of  the  next  "  event." 

Great  is  the  faith  of  Jack  Thompson  and  Jack 
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Thompson's  companions.  We  who  never  bet  are, 
of  course,  not  to  be  compared  with  him  for  shrewd- 
ness and  general  wide-awakeilness.  Not  we.  He 
is  "  up  to  all  the  moves,"  and  we  are  "  flats."  He 
knows  all  about  the  trainers,  and  the  jocks,  and 
the  owners,  and  the  book-makers,  and  betting, 
and  hedging.  He  bets  and  hedges,  and  keeps  a 
book  hirnseU  in  a  smaU  way,  and  stands  a  good 
many  "  di-ops "  while  talking  about  it.  Ho  has 
friends  waiting  for  him;  and  directly  they  meet  they 
puU  out  their  little  printed  books,  and  criunpled 
scraps  of  paper,  on  which  mysterious  things  are 
written.  They  whisper  continually,  and  talk  aloud 
about  "  going  there,"  and  seeing  "  that  party." 
Altogether,  anybody  would  have  to  get  up  very 
eai-ly  in  the  morning  to  steal  a  march  upon  Jack 
Thompson.  If  he  could  afford  it,  and  they  would 
suit  his  work,  he  would  wear  trousers  very  tight 
in  the  legs,  and  a  breast-pin  ivith  a  horseshoe 
at  the  end.  It  is  very  well  he  cannot  manage 
those  articles  of  personal  adornment,  for  he 
would  then  be  so  tremendously  clever  and  know- 
ing, that  all  the.  rest  of  us  would  be  extin- 
guished. 

But  Jack  has  faith.  He  believes  that  every- 
tliing  about  the  horse  he  happens  to  back,  or 
whose  name  he  has  drawn  out  of  a  hat  in  a 
"sweep,"  is  perfectly  "square."  The  owner  will 
not  bet  against  him  ;  the  jock  wiU  play  no 
tricks  with  him ;  he  is,  out  and  out,  the  best 
horse  in  the  field,  and,  therefore,  sure  to  win. 
Lay  borrowed  half-crowns  upon  him;  "put  the 
pot  on"  him — the  wife's  new  gown — the  children's 
boots — their  dinner,  even,  on  him.  He  is  sm'o  to 
win.  Brlaraeus,  in  the  Penny  Lamp-post,  has  put  his 
name  in  capitals ;  the  Lamp-posfs  rival,  "  Swivel- 
eye,"  of  the  Weekly  Tipster,  mentions  him  respect- 
fully. He  has  been  sent  out  as  a  safe  thing  by 
"Judioator,"  of  Manchester,  and  a  dozen  other 
gentlemen  of  large  experience  on  the  turf,  who 
execute  commissions,  and  know  of  good  things, 
and  send  prophecies  in  exchange  for  postage 
stamps,  and  whose  "tissues  "  are  so  many  pearls 
of  price ! 

But  the  race  comes  off,  and 
Jack  knows  the  result.  He 
had  scarcely  any  breakfast 
worth  speaking  about,  but 
found  a  penny  for  his  sport- 
ing paper,  and  contrived  to  steal 
out  \uiobserved  in  the  coiu'se  of 
the  morning  to  have  a  peep  at 
the  betting,  and  has  been 
shuffling  about  all  dinner  time, 
popping  into  the  little  publics, 
and  helping  to  block  up  the 
pavement  of  a  main  thorough- 
fai'e,  and  making  himself  gene- 
rally a  nuisance  to  other  people. 
And  now  he  knows  the  residt. 
His  "  pick  "  was  nowhere,  and 
an  outsider  at  forty  to  one 
was  landed  in  front  by  two 
necks.  Of  course,  the  owner 
was  "square;"  Jack  said  so — 
and  Jack  is  so  very  wide  awake 
— up  to  all  the  moves,  bless 
you! — and  the  jock  was  square; 
and  the  horse  was  all  right,  and  yet — ^he  was  no- 
where !  And  Jack  has  spent  nearly  a  week's  wages 
on  him,  and  has  got  into  debt,  and  neglected 
his  home,  and  drank  more  than  was  good  for 
him,  and  now  sneaks  home,  where  there  is  no  fire 
and  no  supper,  and  cvu-ses  his  luck,  with  a  few 
additional  curses  for  his  wife  and  children,  who  are 
sucii  fools  that  they  know  nothing  about  horses. 

Never  mind,  he  says  to-morrow.  There  is  a 
good  tiling  that  he  knows  of  for  the  Two  Thou- 
sand, or  tho  ]-X'vhi7,  or  the  Midlandshire  Plate. 
One  of  the  pro^jliets.  who  calls  himself  "BUI 
Buggins's  Bulldog,"  and  has  information  direct 
from  the  stables,  is  strong  upon  a  certain  three- 
year  old,  and  Jack  Thompson  is  sure  to  be  right 
ojer  that. 

I  have  seen  a  little  book  called  "  How  to  Win 
on  the  Tui-f,"  containing  rules  by  following 
which  it  is  impossible  to  lose.  But  how  can  A 
win,  unless  B,  or  C,  orD,  or  somebody  else,  loses? 
That  is  just  what  I  cannot  make  out.  But  some 
people  do  always  -non;  they  are  professional 
bettors,  and  their  victims  are  poor,  conceited, 
lazy  "loafing"  fellows,  like  Jack  Thompson,  who 
would  rather  win  a  shilling  in  a  semi-swindling 
sort  of  way  than  earn  five,  and  who  are  far 
more  certain  to  make  a  quick  race  towards 
miserable,  dishonest  poverty,  than  any  horse 
they  bet  upon  is  to  come  in  first  at  the  post. 


Just  scan  the  disreputable-looking  crowd  who 
hang  about  at  the  comers  of  certain  streets, 
waiting  for  the  winners  to  be  annoimccd.  There 
are  the  lazy  working  man;  the  fast  clerk,  who 
will  some  day  be  tempted  to  borrow  without 
leave ;  the  shopman,  who  scans  his  master's  till 
with  a  longing  eye;  the  lad  who  di-eams  that 
to  be  "  fast"  is  to  be  manly;  and  the  professional 
bettor,  half  book-maker,  half  skittle-sliarp,  whole 
rogue,  who  cai-cs  nothing  where  the  money  comes 
from,  so  that  his  book  shows  "  all  right "  when 
the  race  is  over. 


y^rf  Designs 

FOR  USE  IN  TRADES  AND  MANUFACTURES. 


TRUE    AND    FALSE    TASTE  IKT  OENAMENTAL  DESIGN. 

Among  our  art-workmen  there  is  not  unfrequently 
observable  a  lamentable  neglect  of  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  decorative  design.  It  is  forgotten  by 
them  that,  in  attempting  to  combine  beauty  with 
utility,  the  former  should  be  kept  subservient  to 
the  latter.  As  it  is,  we  sometimes  find  utility 
sacrificed  to  mere  ornament,  thus  rendering  the 
article  little  better  than  useless.  The  ancient 
art-workers  were  too  wise  to  thus  commit  them- 
selves. They  endeavom-ed,  and  with  no  small 
measure  of  success,  to  render  an  article — say  a 
vase,  tripod,  or  jjitcher  —  ornamental,  mthout 
altering  its  distinctive  character.  They  could 
not  descend  into  mere  imitation.  In  modem 
times  it  is  different :  instead  of  attempting  to 
appropriately  ornament  the  articles,  we  seek  to 
make  it  appear  what  it  is  not.  Thus,  a  rug  is 
converted  into  a  pictui'e,  a  bracket  is  made  a 
flower  or  a  hand,  and  so  forth.  An  instance 
of  this  is  given  in  our  illustration.  Here  the 
chandelier  is  made  to  resemble  a  mass  of  flower- 
ing plants,  the  leaves  being  formed  of  metal  and 
tlic  flowers  of  glass.     On  comparing  the  meretri- 


cious effect  thus  obtained  with  that  which  might 
have  been  produced-  had  the  designer  kept  to  tho 
fii'st  principles  of  his  art,  we  perceive  at  once  the 
impoi-tance  of  true  taste  in  design.  A  real  artist 
would  have  endeavoured  to  develop,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  bea\itiful  results  arising  from  the 
imion  of  refined  form  with  the  grace  natiu-al  to 
laa'ge  suspended  masses  of  light,  as  shown  in 
many  of  the  more  expensive  kind  of  chandeUcrs. 
In  the  design  given  by  us,  the  fuU  effects  of  the 
suspended  mass  of  light  is  lost — first,  by  being 
tlu-own  iipwards,  instead  of  downwards,  from  the 
lamps  ;  second,  by  becoming  obscm-ed  among  tho 
opaque  forms  of  tho  metal  foliage.  A  simple 
stem,  slightly  ornamented,  with  liranches  fitted 
with  glass  globes,  would  have  been  far  more 
effective,  and  less  repulsive  to  the  lover  of  true 
ai't.  But  we  might  go  much  further,  and  say, 
that  had  a  tithe  of  the  labour  and  expense  in- 
cm-red  in  making  the  chandelier  appeal-  what  it 
was  not,  been  devoted  to  simply  ox-namenting  tho 
ai-ticle  in  an  appropriate  manner,  the  designer 
might  have  produced  an  effective  work  of  art. 
The  lesson  is  obvious.  Never  sacrifice  utility  or 
appropriateness  to  mere  prettiness  or  caprice,  but 
always  allow  the  object  decorated  to  retain  its 
distinctive  chaj'acter. 


Sharing  Profits. 

— * — 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  how  slowly  ideas 
obtain  practical  development.  The  lonely  thinker, 
seated  amongst  his  books,  puts  into  words  a 
thought  which  is  destined  to  have  great  influence 
amongst  his  kind,  and  yet  he  may  die  before  even 
a  few  men  perceive  the  significance  of  his  words. 
Free  trade  had  to  wait  for  Cobden,  and  yet  all 
that  Cobden  and  the  League  fought  for  had  been 
taught  long  before.  It  has  been  just  the  same 
with  other  truths  of  economic  and  of  the  other 
sciences.  Mankind,  in  the  lump,  is  like  inert 
matter — it  takes  much  to  move  it  at  first,  but  less 
to  keep  it  in  motion  after  a  start 
has  been  made. 

AVe  haveevei-y  desire  to  help, 
as  much  as  we  can,  all  the  plans 
which  tend  to  the  material,  the 
moral,  and  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  our  working 
classes,  and  hence  it  is  that  we 
watch  with  peculiar  interest  the 
spread — gradual,  but  sure — of 
the  great  principle  of  associa- 
tion. It  is  an  old  principle. 
Like  all  other  principles,  it  has 
been  often  abused,  but  w-e 
think  tho  time  is  coming  when 
it  wOl  be  more  widely  and 
rightly  appreciated.  -It  would 
already  have  had  greater  sup- 
port, if  masters  and  men  were 
more  in  the  habit  of  reading  or 
thinking  on  economic  problems. 
If  Mr.  Mill's  "PoUtical  Eco- 
nomy" were  as  well  known  as 
it  ought  to  be,  there  would  be 
less  absiu'dity  talked  about  the  science  than  may 
now  be  heard  anywhere,  the  House  of  Commons 
not  excepted. 

We  may  do  some  good  by  calling  attention 
persistently  to  facts  which  indicate  the  growth  of 
knowledge.  In  No.  10  of  our  Joiu-nal  we 
alluded  to  some  results  of  the  associative  principle. 
We  have  now  something  more  to  say  on  the 
same  subject. 

It  is  well  known  that  for  a  long  time  it  has 
been  the  practice,  in  certain  classes  of  warehouses 
in  Manchester  and  elsewhere,  to  give  heads  of 
departments  a  direct  interest  in  the  profits. 
Merchants  give  to  salesmen  a  per-centage  of 
profits  in  addition  to  salary,  and  thus  induce 
their  servants  to  labour  more  diligently.  It  is 
important  to  consider  whether  the  same  plan 
could  not  be  practised,  with  results  equally 
beneficial,  with  servants  of  a  lower  grade.  -We 
gave  some  instances  in  which  this  has  been 
attempted.  So  far  the  success  has  been  great. 
We  have  been  favoured  with  another  and  less 
known  adaptation  of  the  principle.  Mr.  David 
Morris,  P.A.S.,  of  Manchester,  and  who  is  well 
known  throiighout  the  cotton  districts,  not  only 
as  miU  adviser,  but  as  a  gentleman  watchful  of 
the  best  interests  of  working  men,  gives  us  the 
following  statement.  Put  as  a  supposition,  it 
may  also  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  fact.     So 
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soon  as  the  masters  and  the  operatives  get  quite 
over  the  evils  produced  by  the  great  crisis  through 
■n-hich  they  have  passed,  we  hope  to  see  the 
boimty  system  described  by  Mr.  Morris  tried  in 
many  places. 

Mr.  Morris  states  his  case  himself,  as  follows: — 
"  Suppose  a  spinner  is  paid  Is.  per  hauk,  and  his 
production  is  24  hanks  per  week  of  60  working 
hours,  then  his  wages  will  be  24s.  per  week.  If, 
by  the  stimulus  of  an  offered  bounty,  he  can  be 
induced  to  produce  26  hanks  per  week,  his  wages 
may  be  advanced  by  himself  to  29s.     Thus — 


produced  by  causing  a  tongue  of  elastic  metal  to 
vibrate — the  free  reed;  the  agent  of  vibration 
being  a  current  of  air,  di"iven  with  greater  or 
less  velocity  through  a  brass  block,  having  a 
brass  tongue  fitting  an  opening  in  the  same,  as 
in  Fig.  1.  The  reed  itself,  or  the  small  tongue 
of  brass,  is  a,  and  this  is  set  in  a  block,  h,  called 
the  rood-Mock.     It  is  merely  tlio  vilivntion  of  this 


For  each  hani  Is 26     0 

Bounty  for  first  hank  over  24     .       10 
Ditto  for  second  hank  over  24   .       2     0 

Total 29     0 

■Wliile,  if  through  increased  smartness  and  in- 
dustry he  can  now  and  then  produce  27  hanks, 
his  wages  would  amoiuit  to  3-ls.,  as  he  would  then 
receive  27s.  for  the  27  hanks,  and  7s.  bounty  for 
the  thi-ee  ertra  hanks — viz..  Is.  for  the  first,  23. 
for  the  second,  and  -is.  for  the  third. 

"Take,  as  an  illustration  of  the  general  prin- 
ciple, a  cotton-spinning  mill  where  24  hanks  per 
spindle  each  week  is  required  to  meet  all  expenses 
and  leave  a  fair  profit  to  the  mill-o\vner.     The 
fixed  expenses — rent,  taxes,  insurance,  interest  on 
capital,  depreciation  for  wear  and  tear,  carriage, 
and  a  portion  of  the  general  wages — 
being  the  same,  whether  24  hanks  or 
any  below  or  above   that    number   be 
produced,   it   follows   that  the  loss  or 
profit  on  the  concern  will  be  affected 
by  the    quantity    produced    by    each 
spinner  in   each   week.     Thus,   if    24 
hanks  will  give,  as  cost  of  production 
(excluding  loss  of  cotton  in  working), 
2d.  per  lb.,  then  it  is  fair  to  assume 
that   22   hanks  wUl  raise  the  cost  to 
(say)  2jd.  per  lb.,  while  the  production 
of  26  hanks  will  decrease  its  cost  to 
l|d.   per  lb.     In   the   case  of  the  22 
hanks  production,  a  loss  of  profit  equal 
to  one  farthing  on  (say)  a  weekly  pro- 
duction of    20,000   lb.,  \vill   be   more 
than  ^£1,000  per  annum,  while  26  hanks 
will,  in   like   proportion,  give   an  in- 
creased profit  of  the  same  sum  annu- 
ally.    Taking  the  standard  of  produc-  ^^ 
tion,  then,  at  24  hanks  per  week,  while 
an  increase  of  two  hanks  will  give  the 
worker   an  increase   of    ^£12  10s.  per 
annum  as   bounty,  the   employer  will 
receive  ^£104  3s.  4d.  as  increased  pro- 
fit; and,   supposing  him  to  employ  10 
spinners,  whilst  he  pays  d£125  per  an- 
num in  bounties,  he  will  receive  in  increased  pro- 
fit j61,041  13s.  4d.,  thus  leaving  him  a  net  gainer 
of  ^£916  13s.  4d.  as  the  result  of  the  stimulus  of 
bounties." 

Mr.  Morris  could  tell  iis  of  mills  in  which  this 
plan  has  been  adopted,  and  in  which  it  was  suc- 
cessfvd.  It  will  be  seen  that,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
pecuniary  interest,  this  scheme  is  one  which  is 
well  worth  the  consideration  of  masters. 


reed  that  makes  the  soimd,  and  the  quality  of  the 
sound,  or  tone,  depends,  among  other  things,  on 
the  velocity  of  the  vibration.  Thus,  the  tone  C 
is  produced  when  the  nimiber  of  vibrations  is 
exactly  512  in  a  second.  In  doing  this,  the  reed 
rises  neai'ly  -j^^  of  ah  inch,  and,  consequently, 
travels  in  one  minute  450  feet,  or  nearly  as  far  as 
the  piston  of  a  lai'ge  steam-engine. 


Ficr 


The  note  which  the  reed  must  represent  upon 
the  key-board  depends  not  only  on  its  length 
and  breadth,  but  also  on  its  elasticity — that  is, 
upon  its  weight.  A  short  tongue,  thick  at  the 
base,  vibrates  with  diificidty,  making  very  re- 
strained and  repeated  oscillations,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, emits  a  very  sharp  sound,  or  high  note. 
A  long  tongue,  heavy  at  its  extermity,  thinner 
towards  its  base,  is  easilv  made  to  vibrato,  biit  it 


O/i  the  Construction  of  Har- 
inoniiuns. 

The  harmoniiun  bids  fair  to  become  as  popular  a 
musical  instrument  as  the  pianoforte,  over  which 
it  possesses  some  advantages — such  as  superiority 
of  expressicm — which  renders  it  peculiarly  adapted 
to  accompany  the  human  voice — and,  especially, 
cheapness.  An  hai-monium  possessing  a  compass 
of  four  octaves  may  be  purchased,  in  a  neat  oak 
wood  case,  for  £o.  For  this  moderate  sum  we 
obtain  a  miniatm-e organ — the  "expression  organ," 
as  it  is  called  by  French  manufacturers — of  great 
sweetness  of  tone,  as  well  as  power,  in  which  both 
melody  and  hai-mony — the  song  and  the  accom- 
paniment— are  capable  of  being  combined. 

The  great  portability  of  the  harmonium  is 
truly  sm^rising,  when  we  consider  the  volume  of 
sound  emitted  by  it.  This  is  due  to  the  principle 
of  construction  consisting  in  the  employment  of 
the  "  free  reed,"  made  to  vibrate  by  a  current  of 
air.  A  primitive  form  of  the  free  reed  exists  in 
the  toy  known  as  the  Jew's-harp;  and  it  has 
passed  through  various  grades  of  improvement  in 
the  accordion,  aerophone,  concertina,  eoline,  har- 
monica, melodion,  organo-violin,  seraphine,  &c. 

The   sounds  emitted   by  this   instrument  are 


Fig.   4. 

gives  sonorous  undulations,  long  and  slow,  consti- 
tuting what  is  termed  the  bass.  If  a  strict  pro- 
portion be  observed  in  a  keyboard  of  five  octaves, 
the  reeds  on  the  extreme  left  will  have  an  incon- 
venient length  relatively  to  the  other  proportions 
of  the  instrument.  This  inconvenience  is  remedied 
by  adding  to  the  fi-ee  extremity  of  the  reed  a 
small  quadi-ilateral  prism  of  lead,  which,  by  its 
weight,  is  equivalent  to  lengthening  the  reed. 

It  is  in  the  elaboration  (rf  this  little  reed-block 
and  reed  that  the  greatest  ingenuity  has  been 
exercised.  The  raw  material  of  the  reed  is  simply 
a  strip  of  sheet  brass,  a  fuU  tentli  of  an  inch  thick, 
some  two  or  three  inches  wide,  and  several  feet 


in  length.  The  workman  takes  this  strip,  in 
convenient  lengths  for  han.Uing,  and  puts  it 
under  the  die  of  a  press,  as  shown  in  Fig.  3. 
This  die  cuts  out  one  blank,  which  is  simply  a 
flat  bar  of  brass.  The  bar  then  goes  to  a  machine, 
which  planes  the  edges  and  one  face.  From  this 
machine  it  passes  to  another,  which  cuts  the  slot 
in  the  block.  These  processes  proceed  very 
rapidly. 

The  slot  in  the  reed-block  is  made  by  a  small 
circular  cutter,  also  in  a  machine.  Every  mechanic 
knows  that,  in  cutting  through  a  thin  plate  of 
metal  with  a  circular  cutter,  a  thin  fur  or  jagged 
edge  is  left  at  the  ends  where  the  cutter  enters 
and  stops.  To  remove  this  edge  by  an  ordinary 
file  is  no  great  task,  if  one  has  plenty  of  time ; 
but,  in  order  to  produce  musical  instruments  at  a 
very  low  price,  they  must  be  made  quickly,  and, 
therefore,  elaborating  a  small  orifice  like  the  one 
mentioned  is  too  costly.  A  New  York  manufac- 
turer of  melodious,  Mr.  Carhai-t,  has  invented  a 
peculiar  file  for  this  purpose,  which  is  so  econo- 
mising and  efficient,  that  the  greatest  benefit  has 
been  received  by  the  inventor  fi-om  its  employment 
in  his  work. 

The  reed — or,  as  the  uninitiated  would  call  it, 
the  tongue — is  also  peculiar.  In  former  times  it 
was  piuiched  out.  Experience  has  proved,  how- 
ever, that  punched  reeds  are  not  durable.  The 
metal  is  so  much  condensed  about  the  base  of  the 
reed  (where  the  square  shoulder  is), 
that  the  cohesion  of  the  particles  is 
destroyed,  the  metal  is  rendered  brittle, 
and  the  reed  breaks  at  the  place  desig- 
nated. Tlie  improved  practice  is  to  saw 
them  out  by  means  of  a  series  of  deli- 
cate cutters  set  in  a  wheel.  Tliis  pro- 
cess takes  more  time  than  punching, 
but  a  much  better  piece  of  work  is  pro- 
duced. 

TVlien  the  reed  is  sawed  out  it  is 
riveted  on  to  a  block  by  another 
machine,  which,  although  insignificant 
in  appearance,  has  worked  a  complete 
revolution  in  this  branch  of  harmonium 
construction.  The  appearance  of  the 
rivet-head  may  be  seen  by  reference  to 
Fig.  1.  It  will  be  observed  that  there 
axe  two  raised  heads,  d,  with  crossed 
lines.  These  heads  are  portions  of 
metal  pushed  up  out  of  the  reed-block, 
,i  as  at   e.   Fig.  2.     There   is  no  pin  or 

solid  rivet  in  the  reed  or  its  block ;  and 
the  saving  of  time  in  punching  holes, 
cutting  off  the  pins,  putting  them  in, 
and  closing  them — as  practised  in  the 
old  method — is  apparent  at  once  to  the 
professional  reader. 
After  the  reed  is  in  its  place  in  the  block  it  is 
planed  on  its  top.  The  thickness  of  the  reed  is 
less  at  the  base  than  at  the  free  end,  and  the  tone 
of  the  reed  is  determined  by  this  planing.  So 
accm'ately  does  this  planing-machine  work,  that 
the  reed,  when  delivered  finished  fi'om  the  machine, 
is  within  a  sixteenth  of  a  true  note,  and  requires 
only  a  little  adjustment  to  make  it  perfect.  When 
we  add  that  the  tuner,  in  giving  the  reed  its 
proper  pitch  before  it  is  finally  placed  in  the  in- 
striuneut,  uses  a  smooth  file,  and  that  one  turn  of 
iliis  file  is  sufficient  to  alter  its  tone  materially, 
it  wiU  be  seen  that  the  machine  must  be  very 
nicely  adjusted  to  make  the  reeds  correct,  or 
nearly  so,  at  first.  We  cannot  dwell  longer  upon 
the  reed,  interesting  as  it  is.  The  tube-board,  or 
that  detail  of  the  insti-ument  which  receives  the 
reed-block,  demands  attention.  Viewed  as  the 
product  of  machinery,  it  is  marvellous. 

THE   ElZD-EOAED. 

This  is  simply  a  stiip  of  plank,  the  length  of 
the  key-boai-d,  full  of  little  cells  as  shown  in 
Fig.  4.  In  each  of  these  cells  there  dwells  one 
of  the  reeds  we  have  seen  made,  and  tmder  the 
bottom  of  the  cell  there  is  a  valve  placed,  covered 
with  soft  kid  leather.  Now,  as  the  performer 
works  the  bellows  by  his  feet,  he  produces  a 
vacuum  therein ;  so,  when  his  nimble  fingers 
press  the  ivory  keys  before  him,  the  valve  alluded 
to  opens,  and  the  air  rusliing  down  upon  the  reed 
below,  makes  it  vibrate  most  rapidly.  So  many 
blasts  of  the  bellows,  so  many  keys  pressed  upon 
such  and  such  times,  will  produce  some  of  the 
most  exalted  and  refined  emotions  in  the  hum^m 
breast  that  the  soul  is  capable  of  experiencing. 

The  cells,  or  tubes,  as  the  makei-s  call  them, 
where  the  reeds  are  set,  ai-e  all  made  by  a  most 
ingenious  machine,  which  is  automatic ;  and  the 
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strip  of  plank  out  of  -nrhich  the  recd-board  is 
made,  having  been  placed  in  a  ceriain  position, 
the  cutter  goes  on  and  produces  aU  the  cells,  as 
at  A,  and  performs  its  oflice  with  a  regularity  and 
exactitude  which  is  almost  hivmau.  This  machine 
■will  rank  with  Blanchard's  automatic  lathe ;  for 
it  is  not  only  capable  of  executing  work  in  straight 
lines,  but  also  carves  scrolls  for  lyr js  and  similar 
work,  with  such  nicety  and  rapidity  that  no  haud- 
Tvork  can  approach  it.  The  cutters  revolve  with 
great  velocity,  7,700 .  times  a  minute,  and  the 
speed  of  the  fU'iving«-belt  is  just  one  mile  in  a 
minute. 

There  is  another  little  detail  in  this  reed-board 
worthy  attention,  and  this  is  the  small  gi'oovo  in 
which  tlie  reed-block  is  set.  This  groove  is  about 
a  tenth  of  an  inch  wide  and  deep,  and  is  made  by  a 
swiftly-revolving  cutter.  Each  groove  is  an  exact 
fac-simUe  of  the  other,  and  those  made  years  ago 
wUl  fit  any  reed-block  made  to-day.  One  of  these 
tube-blocks  is  cut  out  in  five  minutes,  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  details  are  executed  is 
worthy  of  notice. 


Benefit  Societies  in  Ireland. 
— ♦ — 

As  is  the  c;ise  too  frequently  in  England,  the 
benefit  societies  in  Ireland  are,  as  a  rule,  small, 
isolated  orgiinisations.  Often  the  society  is  com- 
posed of  from  tliii'ty  to  sixty  members,  although 
there  may  bo  tluree  or  foui'  of  these  meeting  in 
the  same  street.  In  the  niuiierous  tontine  so- 
cieties of  this  class  which  exist  in  Dublin,  the 
members  are  admitted  at  all  ages  up  to  fifty 
years,  oil  payment  of  2s.  6d.  entrance  fee  each, 
with  the  same  weekly  contributions  for  all.  Any 
one  acquainted  with  vital  statistics  will  see  at  a 
glance  that  this  principle  is  unsound.  How  long 
would  an  assvu'ance  company  continue  in  exist- 
ence which  practised  such  a  system  'i  But  the 
evil  does  not  end  here.  Tlie  general  rule  of  all 
these  societies  is  to  divide  the  vihole.  of  their  funds 
each  Christmas.  The  result  of  this  coiu'se  is  that, 
for  all  practical  purjjoses,  they  ai'e  bankrupts  on 
New  Year's  Day.  'Tis  true  the  registrar  of 
friendly  societies  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Gritfen,  now 
refuses  to  register  any  society  having  a  rule  to  so 
divide  its  fiinds.  "W'hat  has  been  the  result  of 
this  very  proper  action  on  his  part  ?  Simply  that 
the  societies  either  decline  to  register  altogether, 
or,  having  registered,  they  divide  the  fimds  not- 
withstanding. 

Another  great  evil  in  connection  with  these 
societies  is,  that  they  usually  combine  a  loan 
society  with  the  sick  benefit  society,  and  lend,  on 
personal  security,  the  funds  got  in  for  sick  in- 
surance. Tliis  creates  a  habit  of  dependence,  not 
independence,  amongst  the  members  :  they  leam 
to  borrow  money,  not  to  save  it. 

To  complete  the  evils  of  these  small  societies, 
they  invariably  meet  at  public-houses,  and,  while 
paying,  say,  sixpence  a  week  to  the  funds  of  the 
society,  they  spend  shillings  for  "  the  good  of  the 
house."  The  loans  are  mis-spent  in  di-ink,  and 
the  "  Clmstmas  divide "  is  generally  largely 
divided  with  the  publican.  If  it  were  even  used 
to  provide  comforts  for  the  families  of  the 
members  at  the  festive  season,  it  would  matter 
less ;  but  not  unfrequently  the  ijublican  receives 
the  nine-tenths  of  it,  and  the  working  man's 
family  lose  even  the  savings  in  the  sick  club  for 
the  year. 

The  New  Year  finds  many  of  these  societies 
formed  anew.  The  old  society  is  broken  up,  and 
a  new  one  formed  on  its  riiins ;  and  from  this 
latter  the  old  men,  who  might  now  expect 
"  benefit "  from  its  funds,  ai-e  cast  out,  and  can 
find  refuge  nowhere  else  in  their  old  age.  In 
this  respect  these  societies  are  a  plain  and  02)en 
swindle.  The  money  was  taken  week  after  week 
from  these  aged  members,  imtU  they  became 
feeble,  and  then  the  organisation  was  broken  up, 
and,tlie  old  men  excluded  from  the  new  society 
formed  by  the  younger  members. 

Every  means,  too,  are  taken  to  dispute  claims, 
and  reduce  the  amount  payable  at  death.  As  a 
rule,  the  allowance  at  death  is  "d£4  from  the 
ch^st,"  and  a  "  levy  "  of  Is.  per  member,  which 
may  produce  d£4  more.  The  members  have  not  yet 
come  to  see  that  this  "  levy  "  is  a  mere- system  of 
"  sending  round  the  hat,"  or  of  begging  "  accord- 
ing to  the  society's  rules."  A  well-managed 
beflefit  society  ought  not  to  raise  money  by  such 
means,  any  more  than  an  assurance  eomijany 
would  presume  to  do  so,  and  yet  try  to  exist. 

There  are  also  in  Ireland,  especially  in  Dublin, 


branches  of  ill-managed  Irish-English  societies. 
As  an  example,  we  liavo,  perhaps,  thousands  of 
working  men  in  Dublin  who  pay  weekly  to  the 
agents  of  the  St.  Patrick's  Society,  with  its  head 
quarters  in  Liverpool,  lately  under  the  cai-e  of  Mi'. 
Ti'acey,  whose  name  has  been  rather  notoriously 
prominent  in  the  public  press,  in  connection  with 
legal  proceedings  taken  to  try  and  put  gross  mis- 
management of  the  St.  Patrick  Society  right,  if 
possible.  There  is  also  a  branch  of  another 
Liverpool  society  in  Dublin.  Its  "head  office" 
is  in  a  bedi'oom  in  a  ccrtam  street  here,  and  the 
head  agent  is  an  illiterate  woman.  Thousands 
are  also  members  of  this  society ;  and  while  it  is 
rather  better  managed  th.au  the  other,  yet  it  is 
far  from  what  a  good,  well-regulated  benefit 
society  ought  to  be. 

In  Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  and  a  few  other 
Ijlaces,  wo  have  branches  of  the  Odd  Fellows, 
Foresters,  and  Eechabites.  These  societies  ai'e 
established  on  a  better  basis  than  the  local  ton- 
tine societies ;  they  do  not  take  all  ages  in  at  the 
same  entrance  fee ;  they  do  not  lend  their  funds 
as  loan  societies  ;  they  do  not  divide  their  fimds 
at  Chi'istmas ;  and  theii-  "  lodges,"  "  courts,"  and 
"  tents "  do  not  break  uj]  and  re-form  their 
"  lodges,"  &c.,  at  New  Year's  Day,  excluding  the 
older  members.  The  Odd  Fellows  have  almost  all 
got  their  "  lodges  "  clear  of  the  public-houses ;  the 
Foresters,  however,  cling  to  these  jjlaces  most 
tenaciously,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  meet 
elsewhere ;  while  the  Eechabites,  as  their  name 
implies,  enforce  total  abstinence  as  the  test  of 
membership. 

A  pecidiar  feature  of  nearly  aU.  our  benefit 
societies  in  Dublin  is,  that  the  wives  and  families 
of  married  members,  and  the  mothers  and  sisters 
of  single  members,  receive  medical  attendance 
and  medicine,  as  well  as  the  members  themselves  ; 
but  this  often  leads  to  manifold  bickerings  and 
complaints  between  societies  and  the  over-worked 
and  ill-paid  medical  attendant. 

Now,  how  are  the  evUs  of  these  societies  to  be 
remedied  ?  We  tliiuk  the  first  thing  necessary  to 
be  taught  in  Ireland  on  this  subject,  is  simply 
that  a  well-regidated  benefit  society  is  not  in- 
tended merely  to  make  provision  for  sickness  from 
Clu'istmas  tiU  Christmas.  Here  is  the  great  point 
to  be  aimed  at  in  educating  our  people  on  this 
question.  It  is  a  natural  fading  of  the  Irish 
character  to  be  satisfied  with  the  provision  of  the 
hom-  or  the  day.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  if  an 
Irishman  is  asked  to  join  a  building  society,  and 
told  he  may  be  able  to  secure  his  own  house  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  years,  he  invariably  replies, 
"  Wliere  wUl  we  all  be  in  half  the  time  ? "  To 
get  at  the  root  of  the  evUs  connected  with  the 
tontine  societies  of  Dublin,  we  must  instruct  the 
people  that  these  societies,  if  properly  conducted, 
ought  to  provide  for  future  years — ^not  for  this 
year  only. 

The  spread  of  information  on  social  questions 
of  this  class  is  greatly  needed  thi-oughout  Ireland. 
Just  as  the  people  of  Ireland  are  brought  to  ccm- 
bine  together  in  benefit  societies,  building 
societies,  co-operative  stores,  and  similar  organi- 
sations, so  will  they  in  lUce  proportion  cease  to 
combine  in  Fenian  or  Orange  societies,  which 
only  injure  the  members  of  them,  and  retard  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  coimtry.  Just  in 
proportion  as  English  working  men  have  ceased 
foolish  combinations,  and  as  Scotchmen  have  bid 
adieu  to  all  notions  of  restoring  the  descendants  of 
"  Eoyal  Charlie,"  and  have  united  for  objects  of 
mutual  benefit,  so  have  they  prospered ;  then- 
material  interests  have  been  secui'ed,  and  the 
wealth  of  Great  Britain,  north  and  south  of  the 
Tweed,  has  rapidly  increased. 

Let  but  the  same  sph-it  be  instilled  into  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  let  them  be  shown 
that  in  organisations  for  mutual  self-help  lie  the 
great  secret  of  the  upraising  of  the  working 
classes,  and  the  uplifting  with  them  of  a  nation, 
and  the  day  of  prosperity  and  of  progi-ess  shall 
have  then  dawned  on  Ireland. 


iMPRO'iTSMENTS  IN  RAILWAY  TuAVELLiNO. — A  Liver- 
pool contemporary  is  informed  that  the  London  and 
North-Westeni  Railway  Compauy  parposes  making 
great  alterations  in  the  passenger  traffic  between  London 
auJ.  Liverpool.  They  are  now  building  sets  of  saloon 
carriages,  in  which  all  the  required  and  desii'able  com- 
forts will  be  proviileil.  There  will  be  smoking-rooms, 
Qoti'ee-rooms,  &c.  The  express  trains  will  not  stop  at 
any  iuterniediate  stations,  as  water  will  be  taken  np  at 
Rugby  while  the  train  is  in  motion.  The  journey  will 
bo  performed  in  four  hours. 


Moytality  in  Diffc/cnt  Occu- 
pations. 


To  sit  down  calmly  and  leisiu'ely  to  discuss  the 
relative  chance  which  any  specific  class  of  one's 
feUow-men  has  of  enjoying  the  full  term  of  life, 
may  jiossibly  appear  to  some  very  objectionable. 
And,  no  doubt,  if  mere  curiosity  alone  jji-ompted 
such  a  speculation,  it  woidd  be  reprehensible  in 
the  highest  degree.  For  the  life  of  a  man  may 
not  be  thought  of  lightly,  as  one  would  think  of 
an  event  dependent  solely  upon  chance ;  there 
are  grave  probabilities  involved  in  the  solution  of 
the  laws  of  mortality,  and  the  cessation  [of  the 
functions  of  corporeal  existence  moves  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds.  But  to 
apply  such  knowledge  as  experience  yields  regard- 
ing the  certainty  with  which  the  infraction  of 
hygienic  laws  infallibly  cai'rics  with  it  the  se- 
quence of  a  shortened  life,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  the  better  keep  those  laws,  is  not  only  wise 
and  expedient,  but  good  in  every  way. 

Probably  there  are  few  in  this  age  who  are 
unaware  that  the  influence  of  profession,  trade, 
or  occupation  on  the  health  of  individuals,  as  of 
masses,  is  very  great,  and  that  such  influence 
ViU'ies  not  only  with  the  natui'e  of  the  calling,  but 
with  many  other  circumstances.  Thus,  when  we 
say  that  a  particular  trade  is  unhealthy,  we  know 
that  it  win  affect  different  persons  diversely,  ac- 
cording to  theii-  ages  and  constitutions,  and  the 
locality  where  the  trade  is  carried  on  is  also  a 
powerfid  element  of  variation.  This  shoidd  be 
borne  in  mind  in  all  comparisons  of  the  health- 
fidness  of  any  kinds  of  occupation,  or  there  will 
be  danger  of  fallacious  deduction. 

In  the  absence  of  any  clearly-defined  system  of 
nomenclatui'e,  no  attempt  was  made  to  ascertain 
the  dilS'ereiit  rates  of  mortality  prevailing  in  the 
various  occupations  with  any  degree  of  exactness, 
or  on  any  comprehensive  plan,  before  the  census 
periods  of  1851  and  18G1.  The  Census  Commis- 
sioners, in  1851,  adopted  a  form  of  classification 
(which  they  subsequently  improved  on),  so  as  to 
distinguish,  as  far  as  the  materials  they  had  to 
work  with  would  allow,  the  numbers  living  who 
were  engaged  in  all  the  multifarious  branches  of 
industry,  manufacture,  &c. 

The  mortuary  records  of  the  Eegistrar-General's 
department  supply  the  occupations  of  all  who  die 
— so  the  necessary  facts  ai'e  now  in  a  measure 
obtainable,  although,  from  the  great  difiiculty  in 
distinguishing  many  branches  of  different  trades 
and  manufactures,  only  those  which  are  too  well 
defined  to  admit  of  doubt  shoidd  be  used  unre- 
servedly. We  have,  therefore,  selected  one,  about 
which  there  can  be  little  mistake  as  the  subject 
for  om-  consideration  in  this  fii'st  essay. 

Here  is  the  miner,  the  human  mole  who  drives 
his  burrows  into  the  bowels  of  the  eai'th,  reveal- 
ing the  secrets  of  the  gloomy  treasure-house,  and 
casting  up  in  rich  profusion  that  vast  store  of 
wealth  whose  i30ssession  is  the  source  of  England's 
never-failing  power  and  greatness.  But  let  us 
turn  from  the  dazzling  pictiu'e  of  shining  ore,  and 
huge  masses  sparkling  like  gems,  and  look  upon 
the  means  by  which  these  magnificent  results  arc 
obtained.  Ah !  but  that  is  the  dark  cloud  of 
wliich  we  have  just  seen  the  silver  lining.  It  is 
like  the  warning  remnant  of  mortality  whicli  the 
Egyptians,  wise  in  theh-  generation,  kept  on  their 
festal  boards  to  remind  them  of  what  they  might 
otherwise  forget. 

High-bom  gentlemen  and  delicate  ladies,  duly 
equipped  in  the  exterior  habiliments  of  the  miners' 
caUing,  and  surrounded  by  every  possible  protec- 
tion against  danger,  make  a  short  expedition  of 
pleasure  and  excitement  down  the  shaft  of  some 
show  mine ;  and  when  their  curiosity  is  satisfied 
(which  usually  takes  but  a  short  time)  they 
betray  considerable  anxiety  to  breathe  the  open 
ail'  at  the  jjit's  mouth  ag.ain.  There  they  qualT  a 
bumper  to  the  success  of  the  owner,  and  depart 
under  the  impression  that  they  have  acquu-ed 
some  knowledge  about  mines  and  life  under- 
ground. 

Very  little  wUl  such  pleasm'e-seeking  explorers 
have  seen  of  the  i-eal  perUs  of  the  miner's  life ; 
those  are  arcana,  revealed  only  by  intimate  prac- 
tical acquaintance. 

"  They  that  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that 
do  business  in  great  waters  ;  these  see  the  works 
of  the  Lord,  and  his  wonders  in  the  deep  ; "  and 
thus,  in  paraphrase,  it  is  with  the  miner.     But 
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instead  of  being  amidst  the  wild  gi'andexa-  of  tlie 
elements,  his  life  is  spent  in  solitude,  dai-kness,  and 
silence ;  with  nought  to  break  the  terrible  quiet 
save  the  constant  tapping  of  his  pick,  or  the 
dreaded  fall  of  some  orerhanging  mass  which, 
perchance,  may  seal  his  doom  by  setting  free  the 
deadly  vapour,  or,  more  ten-ible  still,  by  con- 
verting his  narrow  chamber  into  his  living  tomb. 

TVhat  influence  has  the  miner's  occupation 
Tipou  his  health  ?  There  are  miners  and  miners, 
many  branches  of  the  same  family,  and  they  have, 
therefore,  different  degrees  of  healthfulness. 

The  following  table  is  derived  from  the  Supplc- 
ijient  to  the  25th  Annual  Eeport  of  the  Eegistrar- 
(ieneral,  and  shows  the  comparative  mortality 
nf  the  great  body  of  miners  at  different  ages,  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  mortality  of  males  of  all 
occupations  throughout  England  for  the  two 
years  1860-Gl :— 


AGE5. 

DXATOS  Akscallt  t 

0  ETKRT  1,000  LiTISG. 

Males  of  AU  0c:upr.ti  ns. 

Miners  cf  AU  Kinds. 

15-S5 

73 

S-2 

U3-35 

91 

10-0 

3.>— 45 

12-3 

12-8 

45-55 

17-7 

2D-3 

55-65 

311 

431 

65—75 

GG-3 

100-7 

75—85 

lSS-8 

21G1 

Prom  this  table  it  would  appeal-  that  at  the 
earlier  ages  there  is  no  great  disparity  between 
the  miner's  chance  of  life  and  that  of  other  men ; 
but  when  the  meridian  is  passed,  the  diseases 
which  are  most  fatal  to  the  class  come  into  ope- 
ration, and  the  odds  go  fearfully  against  them. 
This  wUl  suffice  for  a  general  view  of  the  com-' 
parison ;  but  to  obtain  any  striking  results  it  is 
necessai7  to  go  more  into  details,  which  we  shall 
do  in  another  article. 


Building  Societies.* 

The  terminating  societies,  which  we  now  pro- 
ceed to  criticise,  are  based  upon  a  calculation 
generally  of  5,  7,  or  8  per  cent.,  and  to  teiiainate 
as  soon  as  the  investing  shares  have  realised, 
with  interest  and  bonus,  a  certain  amount,  which 
amount  is  fixed  at  the  commencement  of  the 
society.  The  duration  depends,  of  course,  upon 
the  sum  fixed  upon  to  be  the  ultimate  value  of 
the  shares,  the  amount  of  subscription,  and  the 
rate  of  interest  upon  which  the  calculation  is 
based.  For  instance,  supposing  5  per  cent,  to  be 
the  itite  of  interest  selected,  the  subscription  10s. 
per  month,  and  the  ultimate  value  ^£120,  the 
dtu-ation  will  be  fourteen  years.  If  7  per  cent, 
be  the  rate  chosen,  -with  the  subscription  and 
ultimate  value  the  same,  the  period  wiU  be  ten 
years.  The  way  these  societies  work  is  as  follows : 
A  bon'owcr  gets  his  future  payments  of  10s.  per 
month  per  shai'e,  or  whatever  the  subscription 
per  share  may  be,  discounted.  But  seeing  that 
every  year  of  the  societys  existence  decreases  the 
number  of  the  futiu-e  payments,  the  amount  to 
be  advanced  must  decrease  in  proportion.  For 
example,  at  the  commencement  of  the  society  the 
present  value  of  a  .£120  share,  taking  5  per  cent. 
as  the  lute  of  discount,  will  be  iSO;  at  the 
commencement  of  the  second  year,  .£56  18s.  5d. ; 
the  third  year,  .£53  ISs.  7d.;  the  fifth  year, 
^iC  13s.  lid. ;  the  eighth  year,  .£34  16s.  7d. ;  and 
so  on  decreasing  as  the  time  goes  on,  and  the 
society  draws  nearer  its  end.  The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.  The  society  is  to  terminate  in  fourteen 
years ;  the  first  year  the  member  who  receives  the 
^660  pays  for  the  fuU  fourteen  years;  and  the 
payment  of  10s.  per  month  for  that  time  is  the 
proper  amount  for  the  repayment  of  .£60  and 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum. 
The  second  year  the  society  has  only  thirteen 
yeai-s  to  run,  so  that  a  person  borrowing  then  has 
one  year's  k-ss  payments  to  make ;  he  is,  there- 
fore, only  entitled  to  receive  .£56  18s.  5d.  And, 
in  like  manner,  the  eighth  year  there  remains 
only  seven  yeai-s'  payments,  so  that  the  sum  to 
be  advanced  is  coi-rectly  decreased  to  .£34  16s.  7d. 
It  must  be  remembered,  in  judging  of  the  usefvd- 
ness  of  these  societies,  that  while  thus  the  amount 
to  be  advanced  per  share  gets  less  every  year,  the 
repayment  remains  the  same.  Hence,  if  a  person 
wish  to  borrow  ^6200  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighth  year,  he  wiU  have  to  take  six  shares,  which 
will  realise  je20S  19s.  Gd.,  for  which  he  will  have 
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to  pay  £A  per  month,  or  d£36  per  annum,  an 
amount  quite  equitable  for  the  society  to  require, 
but  which  very  few  borrowers  find  it  convenient 
to  pay.  The  effect  of  this  is  just  what  any  one 
might  predict,  from  the  consideration  of  the  fore- 
going particulars — plenty  of  hoiTowers  apply  the 
first  yeai-,  but  very  few  afterwards.  The  mem- 
bers who  join  with  the  intention  of  borrowing 
are  soon  satisfied,  and  there  is  little  to  induce 
non-members  to  come  in  to  borrow,  but  a  great 
deal  to  deter  them  from  so  doing,  in  the 
high  rate  of  the  re-payments.  Some  of  these 
societies  actually  raise  the  entrance  fee  even 
up  to  .£1  per  share  to  boiTOwer.^,  although, 
certainly,  as  Arthur  Scratchley,  Esq.,  signifi- 
cantly says,  "  without  suiEcient  reason."  -4.  hirge 
unremunerative  capital  is  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence; the  only  way  to  dispose  of  it  being  to 
compel  some  of  the  investors  to  retire,  and  we 
find  the  ballot  resorted  to  when  borrowers  fail  to 
apply  for  advances,  to  determine  which  of  the 
investing  shareholders  shall  receive  the  amount  of 
their  shares.  It  would  be  very  desirable,  if 
possible,  to  know  exactly  how  long  a  society  will 
last,  and  to  be  able  to  reckon  upon  receiving  a 
certain  sum  out  in  return  for  a  definite  number 
of  subscriptions.  But  although  these  societies 
are  advertised  to  last  only  so  many  years,  experi- 
ence proves  that,  while  some  possibly  may  have 
been  successful,  by  far  too  many  take  a  much 
longer  period  to  work  out  than  originally  calcu- 
lated. This  follows  not  of  necessity  from  losses, 
but  either  from  the  calculations  being  erroneous 
upon  which  the  society  was  based,  or  from  its 
being  assumed  that  the  funds  would  find  constant 
employment,  by  being  continually  re-advanced  to 
members,  whereas  we  have  seen  that  quite  the 
contrary  is  most  probable.  The  result  is,  the 
society  has  to  be  prolonged.  The  investor  does 
not  only  not  receive  the  amount  he  had  been  led 
to  expect  when  the  time  fixed  at  first  for  its  com- 
pletion has  arrived,  but  he  has  actually  stUl  to 
pay  in  common  with  all  the  members,  until  such 
time  as  the  funds  are  sufficient  for  the  piu^ose. 
The  boiTOwer  has  to  continue  his  re-payments  in 
like  manner,  but  he  has  not  the  poor  consolation 
of  knowing  that  what  he  has  to  pay  extra  will  be 
returned  to  him.  Every  payment  he  has  to  make 
after  the  stated  period  has  expired,  is  so  much 
added  to  the  cost  to  him  of  the  advance,  and  if  it 
continue  many  months  (as  we  have  known  more 
than  one  society  to  do),  the  extra  amount  a  bor- 
rower has  to  pay  raises  the  rate  of  interest  in  a 
very  serious  degree. 

A  friend  of  the  writer  borrowed  ^£2,000  some 
yeai"3  since  from  a  society  of  this  kind,  and  it 
lasted  two  years  longer  than  had  been  anticipated. 
The  re-payments  amounted  to  over  ^£200  per 
annum,  so  that  the  loan  cost  him  J6400  more  than 
he  had  calculated  for.  Thus,  neither  for  inves- 
tors nor  borrowers,  does  this  kind  of  society  offer 
much  attraction  or  profit.  The  scheme  itself  is 
faulty.  If  the  money  could  always  be  put  out  at 
remunerative  interest  during  the  whole  existence 
of  the  society,  then,  as  in  a  j^rmanent  society,  a 
satisfactory  result  would  be  obtained ;  but  the 
fact  of  the  society  having  to  terminate  in  a 
certain  fixed  period,  or  thereabouts,  makes  that, 
the  one  thing  needful  to  its  success,  impossible. 
The  following  is  the  opinion  of -Arthur  Scratchley, 
Esq.,  President  of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Insti- 
tute, of  this  particular  kind  of  Building  Society : — 

We  believe  the  impartial  reader  can  arrive  but  at  one 
conclusion.  He  will  hecome  satisfied  that  not  one  in 
twenty,  or  even  a  greater  nmnber,  can  po3.sibly  realise 
for  its  members,  whether  investing  or  borrowers,  the 
advantageous  results  originally  promised ;  and  that  at 
the  various  epochs  of  their  expected  termination,  there 
wiU  be  found  snch  a  deficiency  of  money  as  roust  de- 
prive the  possessors  of  unadvanced  shares  of  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  accumulation  which  they  had  been 
led  to  expect. 

The  practice  of  bidding  for  the  advances  which 
has  been  inti-oduced  into  some  of  these  societies, 
in  lieu  of  a  fixed  rate  of  annual  interest,  does  not 
remove  any  of  these  objections,  but  makes  it  still 
worse  for  the  bon'ower,  because  the  premium 
agreed  to  be  given  is  deducted  from  the  advance 
at  the  time  it  is  made,  so  that  it  is  really  paying 
the  interest  for  the  whole  term  down  at  once.  It 
is  pleasing,  however,  to  reflect  that  societies  of 
this  objectionable  kind  are  few  and  far  between, 
as  compared  with  the  Permanent  Societies  and  the 
Mutual  Benefit  Societies,  which  are  all  free  from 
similar  liability  to  disappointment  and  failure. 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society,  with  all 


its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  will  next  en- 
;  gage  our  consideration. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  Mutual  Benefit 
Building    Societies    are    established    upon    the 
1  reciprocal  loan  principle :  in  other  words,  every 
I  member  lends  the   society   a   certain  periodical 
j  sum — say  5s.  or  10s.  per  month — upon  which  he 
does  not  expect  to  get  any  interest,  in  order  to 
:  obtain  in  his  turn  the  loan  of  a  large  amount 
from  the  society — it  may  be  d6200  or  ^£300 — with- 
\  out    interest,    and    repayable    by    instalments, 
spread  over  ten  or  more^  years ;    and   the   f imd 
appropriated  to  advances  is  made  up  exclusively 
of  the  payments  of  the  members,  thus  differing 
from   the    other   two   kinds   of   societies,    which 
boiTOw,  sometimes  very  largely,  from  their  bankers 
or  from  some  private  somrce.    Advances  are  made 
as  often  as  the  accumtilated  subscription  and  re- 
payments are  sufficient  for  that  purpose ;  and  as 
soon  as  all  the  shares  are  advanced  or  withdrawn, 
the  subscriptions  are  returned  and  the  society  at 
an  end.     At  first  glance,  it  might  be  thought  that 
very  little  profit  is  likely  to  accrue  from  snch  an 
arrangement.      It  might  be  argued  that  if  the 
members  only  receive  what  they  themselves  put 
in,  each  will  of  necessity  have  to  lend  the  society 
an  amount  equal  to  the  advance  he  receives.    But 
although  this  would  hold  good  against  a  clothes 
or  coal  club,  it  does  not  hold  good  if  applied  to 
Building  Societies ;  because  a  large  portion,  and 
in  some  cases  the  whole  amount,  required  by  the 
society  in  repayment  of  the  advance,  is  drawn 
by   the    borrowing   member  from  the  propertj- 
which  the  advance  from  the  society  has  put  him 
into   possession   of.     We  find  that  even  in  the 
longest  societies — the  Bowkett  Building  Societies, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Bowketf  s  tables,  are  cal- 
culated to  last  31  years,  25  of  which  the  sub- 
scriptions are  to  be  continued  or  an  equivalent 
]  amount  paid,  the  payment  being  only  ^£2  per  annum 
I  for  i200 — each  member  only  lends  the  society 
I  ^50  and  receives  ^200.      In  the  better  kind  of 
societies,  where  the   subscriptions  are  twice   as 
much  or  even  more,  about  the  same  amount  is 
paid  by  each  member  upon  his  shares,  or  it  may 
I  be  a  little  more,  but  not  much,  because  the  society 
I  terminates  in  so  much  less  time.      We  can  look 
I  at  it  in  another  way.     Supposing  a  working  man 
j  is  only  able  to  spare  the  &1  per  annum,  it  will 
I  take  about  foi-ty  yeai-s  for  it  to  accumrdate,  with 
interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  to 
j£200,  i£SO  of  which  will  be  his  own ;  so  that  in 
the  course  of  40  years  he  will  have  made  ^£120 
profit  by  the  transaction.     But  by  paying  it  into 
a  Bowkett  Mutual  Benefit  Building  Society,  he 
secures   the   J6200   within  25  years,  and  in  the 
course  of  five  years  more  may  expect  to  receive 
the  subscriptions,  about  .£50,  he  has  paid  into  the 
society. 


THE  MAEEIAGE  OF  LABOUE  AXD  SKILL. 

'TwAS  a  beautifid  temple — the  workmanship  there 

No  plummet  nor  compass  bad  spann'd  ; 
Its  dome  was  illumined  with  brilliancy  rare. 

By  light  from  its  architect's  hand. 

Bright  jewels  were  flashing  that  never,  I  ween. 

Were  found  in  the  pearl-diver's  store  ; 
And  gems  ghttered  there  in  their  lustre  serene. 

More  dazzling  than  queen  ever  wore. 

An  altar,  all  sacred,  was  reared  in  the  fane, 

A  couple  in  wedlock  to  bind ; 
And  sons  of  the  morning  re-chanted  again 

Their  songs  in  the  temple  of  mind. 

They  have  bowed  at  the  altar,  and  now  they  are  wed, 

The  graces  are  wiiting  aroimd ; 
The  prayer  and  the  last  benediction  are  said, 

And  Labour  his  helpmate  has  found. 

Their  beautiful  children  are  thronging  the  earth. 

From  Greenland  to  Italy's  sky : 
They  have  Labour's  strong  limbs  of  legitimate  birth. 

And  Skill's  searching  glance  of  the  eye. 

What  forms  from  that  union  have  mantled  the  sod 

Let  poets — let  history,  tell — 
Since  Labour  was  sent  from  the  garden  of  God, 

With  SkUl  as  a  partner  to  dwell. 

M.  Dllebd. 


The  Public  In'COMe  am)  ExPKiTjrruRE. — It  appears 
from  the  latest  return  presented  to  Parliament  that  the 
gross  public  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  year  ended  the  Slst  December 
last  was  £69,196,478  7s.  6d.  The  total  ordinary  ex- 
penditure was  £65,948,265  4s.  lOd.  ;  showing  an  excess 
of  income  m  the  year  of  £3,248,213  2s.  8d.  But 
)£560,000  goes  towards  the  expenses  of  fortifications, 
which  reduces  the  excess  of  income  to  £2,6SS,213  2s.  8d. 
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THE   WORKING  MAN. 


[Uasob  81,  1866. 


MONEY    PRIZES, 

TO  BB  COMPETED  FOB  BY 

WOEKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PRIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  hy 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.  One  Prize  of 
Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Three  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  he  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  WoBKiNa  Man. 

"aud  iaboub  is  sacked."— Carlijle. 
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METROPOLITAN  AND  PROVINCIAL  ViTORKING 

CLASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION 

FOE  1866. 

To  ihe  Editor  e/  the   Woekinb  Man. 

SiB.^In  order  to  give  effect  to  the  vaJuable 
suggestion  of  your  correspondent,  "An  Over- 
looker," whicli  appeao-ed  in  No.  11,  the  Council  of 
the  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Working  Classes' 
Exhibition  are  prepared  to  offer  a  Prize  Medal  for 
the  best  working  model  of  an  inexpensive  Crust 
Grinder  which  may  be  sent  for  exhibition.  They 
are  enabled  to  do  this  through  the  liberality  of 
Eobort  Murray,  Esq.,  P.S.A.,  Kinnahaird,  Ding- 
wall, Eoss-shire,  who  has  placed  a  silver  medal  at 
their  disposal,  for  the  pui'pose  of  encoiu'aging 
mechanical  ingenuity. 

I  would  also  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
readers  of  the  Wokking  Man  raise  a  subscription 
among  their  friends,  for  the  pui-pose  of  building 
a  Lifeboat,  to  be  called  "The  Working  Man," 
that  it  be  placed  in  the  forthcoming  Exhi- 
bition, at  the  Agricultm-al  Hall,  and  publicly 
presented  to  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution,  in 
the  name  of  the  working  men  of  Great  Britain. 
I  believe  that  a  penny  subscription  woiild  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  this;  and  if  Messrs. 
CasseU,  Petter,  and  Galpin  would  kindly  under- 
take to  act  as  treasurers,  the  necessary  amount 
might  soon  be  raised. 

The  particulars  of  the  Exhibition  above  ref en-ed 
to  were  advertised  in  Nos.  1,  4,  and  5  of  the 
WoRKiNa  Man. — I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully, 

W.  J.  Watts,  Secretary. 

7,  Birchmore  Terrace,  Cardington  Street, 
Hampstead  Boad,  London,  N.W. 

[We  have  mueli  pleasure  in  giving  insertion  to 
the  ^ove  letter.  The  proposal  contained  in  the 
latter  part  of  it  is  for  the  consideration  of  our 
readers,  from  whom  we  shall  be  happy  to  receive 
opinions  or  suggestions  upon  the  subject.  Great 
success  has  attended  the  efforts  made  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Lifeboat  Institution  by  the  readers 
of  another  of  Messrs.  Oassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin's 
publications;  and  if  the  working  men  wish  to 
caiTy  into  practice  the  suggestion  made  by  Mr. 
Watts,  Messrs.  CasseU,  Petter,  and  Galpin  will 
be  happy  to  become  the  treasiu-ers  of  such  a  fund 
as  he  proposes  in  connection  with  this  Journal. — 
Ed.  W.  M.] 


MANUPACTUEE   OP   PAPIER-MACHE. — THE   STEAM   OVEN.      (See  page   202.) 


Blue-book  Knowledge. 

We  hear  enough  of  "  bhie  blood,"  more  than 
enough  of  "  bhie  stockings,"  and  not  enough 
of  bUie  knowledge.  There  is  a  knowledge  of 
this  description  copiously  supplied  in  Parlia- 
mentary blue  books.  Those  who  have  the 
courage  to  read  them,  know  their  curious 
value,  and  are  familiar  with  their  curious 
treasures.  Though  seldom  referred  to,  and 
less  read,  they  are  always  prepared  under  a 
sense  of  resjionsibility,  and  those  who  fui-nish 
the  information  printed  in  them  have  ample 
means  of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  they 
say,  and  strong  inducements  to  tell  it.  They 
are  responsible  reporters  or  compilers ;  their 
words  become  authorities  \  they  may  be  called 
to  accoimt  if  they  mislead  ;  an  official  weight 
attaches  to  their  representations,  and  these 
considerations  add  or  ensure  accuracy  to  what 
they  produce. 

It  is  of  great  value  to  working-class  readers 
to  know  that  they  can  trust  the  accui-acy  of 
what  they  read.  A  great  deal  of  what  passes 
for  knowledge  is  mere  garrulity.  The  mind 
of  the  reader  is  diluted  with  mere  words,  and 
his  real  ideas  ai'e  in  danger  of  being  washed 
away.  It  is  worth  while,  therefore,  to  read 
even  blue  books,  whose  ordinarily  dry  and 
insipid  pages  are  often  luminous  with  the 
light  of  facts.  The  last  six  years  of  Parlia- 
mentary history  were  weekly  written  in  an 
invaluable  work,  now  unfortunately  discon- 
tinued, because  there  were  not  enough  of 
people  to  appreciate  its  worth  and  support  it. 
It  was  entitled  the  ParliameiUary  Eemerii- 
brancer.  It  was  the  practice  of  the  con- 
ductor of  that  work  to  enrich  it  by  the  most 
curious  and  ancient  saymgs  of  eminent 
jurists  and  legislators.  But  it  was  his  in- 
variable practice  never  to  make  a  quota- 
tion until  he  had  actually  seen  it  in  the 
original.  If  the  remark  occurred  to  the 
memory,  and  could  not  at  once  be  veri- 
fied, it  was  defeiTed,  however  apt  and 
pertinent  as  an  illusti-ation  it  might  be, 
until  it  could  be  25ersonally  verified.  Such  a 
writer  could  always  be  read  with  profit, 
trusted  implicitly,  and  quoted  in  debate  with 
the  certainty  of  indisputabihty.  We  remember 
on  one  occasion  being  present  at  a  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  accuracy 
of  the  records  of  the  House  was  in  ques- 
tion.      The    most   eminent    authorities    on 


Parliamentary  procedure  were  upon  the  com- 
I  mittee.  The  editor  of  the  PcmimmeiUary 
Reniemhrancer  was  under  examination.  He 
had  asserted  that  the  divisions  of  the  House 
were  frequently  and  seriously  wrong  ;  some- 
times fewer  members  and  sometimes  more 
were  declared  by  the  Government  to  have 
voted  than  did  actually  vote.  "  How  do  you 
know  this,  Mr.  Touhnin  Smith?"  said  Mr. 
Massey,  who  was  then,  if  we  remember 
rightly.  Chairman  of  Committee  in  Parlia- 
ment. "  You  are  aware,"  exp)lained  Mr. 
Massey,  "  of  our  method  of  taking  divisions. 
Eveiy  member  gives  his  name;  the  clerk 
marks  it  off  at  the  moment ;  every  name  is 
added  up,  transcribed,  and  printed.  Where 
does  error  cree]}  in,  or  how  do  you  find  out 
when  it  occurs '?  What  means  can  you  have 
of  being  more  accurate  than  ourselves  ?  You 
speak  confidently  that  we  are  often  wrong. 
Three  or  four  votes  wrongly  recorded  may 
decide  the  fate  of  a  Government.  We  have 
every  motive  to  be  correct,  and,  if  we  are 
wrong,  we  cannot  even  guess  how  you  dis- 
cover it."  The  answer  was  this  :  "  You  are 
aware,  Mr.  Massey,  that  you  print  the  votes 
every  morning,  and  state  the  number  of  them. 
Well,  I  count  them.  In  adding  up  the  votes, 
the  voting  clerks  often  err,  and  thus  I  dis- 
cover it." 

This  is  why  we  wish,  as  we  lately  stated, 
that  our  consuls  and  secretaries  of  embassies 
and  legations  could  be  instructed  to  furnish 
particulars  of  the  condition  of  the  woi'king 
classes  in  the  respective  countries  in  wliich 
our  official  representatives  are  placed.  What 
are  the  chief  trades  of  the  working  classes 
there  —  what  rates  of  wages  —  modes  of 
payment  —  hours  of  working- — condition  of 
habitations — industrial  prospects,  and  degrees 
of  social  and  political  liberty  enjoyed  by 
them  ?  The  state  of  the  labour  market — 
emigration  and  importation  of  labourers — 
the  health,  and  nature  of  clothing  of  the 
people,  their  education,  and  provident,  or 
other  habits,  would  be  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  the  British  labourer.  A  world  of 
information,  unknown  and  inaccessible — now, 
indeed,  unconjectured — would  iu  the  course 
of  a  few  years  be  at  the  service  of  the  people. 
We  have,  in  the  interest  of  the  working 
classes,  put  the  matter  into  the  hands  of  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  we  shall,  in  due 
ooui'se,  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the 
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result.  We  pay  out  of  our  taxes  a  consider- 
able amount  of  money  to  support  representa- 
tives of  the  Crown  and  commercial  interests 
of  Great  Britain  at  foreign  courts  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  the  result  is  neither  so 
conspicuous  nor  so  varied  or  valuable  as 
may  be  desired.  We  are  sure  that  the  uses 
of  our  legations  and  embassies  would  be  in- 


creased, were  they  to  undertake  the  kind  of 
duty  we  have  indicated. 

Industrial  Exhibitions  are  daily  increasing. 
We  have  had  International  Exhibitions,  but 
what  have  they  been,  compared  with  what 
they  will  be  when  we  know  the  state  and 
character  of  industry  in  every  part  of  the 
■world,   and  international   communication   is 


established  amid  them  ?  Then  we  shall  have 
International  Exhibitions  worthy  of  the 
name.  This  very  week  there  is  announced 
an  International  Society  of  Artists,  Limited, 
on  the  Co-operative  principle.  Co-operation 
is  to  be  applied  to  art.  To  what  may  it  not 
be  applied  ?  The  prospectus,  which  has  an 
elevation    of  thought   more    than    English, 
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observes  that  "  Art  knows  no  frontier."  We 
may  add — Industry  knows  no  frontier,  but 
it  has  hitherto  had  a  very  narrow  frontier  in 
Great  Britain,  whether  it  has  "  known  "  it  or 
not ;  and  by  the  plan  we  recommend,  if  the 
Board  of  Trade  will  acquiesce  in  it,  and  the 
Foreign  Office  will  concur,  the  frontiers  of 
imlu-itrv  will  be  abolished,  and  there  will  be 
universal  knowledge  circulating  and  universal 
intercourse  existing — that  indispensable  pre- 
cui-sor  of  universal  good-will  among  all  the 
sons  of  labour. 


T//C  Papicr-Mache  Manu- 
facture. 

— ■♦- — 

The  manufacture  of  papier-mache  is  a  depai'tment 
of  art  industry  of  comparatively  recent  introduc- 
tion into  this  coimti-y,  although  in  France  it  is 
known  to  have  existed  for  more  than  a  century 
aad  a  half.  It  was  fii'St  practised  in  England 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centiu-y,  and 
was  used  principally  in  the  making  of  heads  for 
dolls.  In  Germany  it  was  first  practised  by  one 
Martin,  who  followed  the  occupation  of  a  varnisher. 
He  went  to  Paris  for  the  pm-pose  of  learning  the 
different  processes  of  the  manufactm-e,  after 
which,  retiu-ning  to  Germany,  ha  set  up  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  making  of  papier-mache 
snuff-boxes.  These  snufl-boies  became  so  popular 
that  they  were  generally  known  as  "'  Martin's." 
The  importation  of  papier-macho  goods  from 
France  into  Prussia  was  at  one  time  so  extensive 
that  Frederick  II.  conceived  the  idea  of  esta- 
blishing a  manufactory  in  Berlin.  This  he 
carried  into  effect  in  1765,  and  with  such  success 
that  several  other  German  states  speedUy  fol- 
lowed the  example.  The  articles  originally  pro- 
duced were  of  an  extremely  simple  character,  the 
processes  being  of  the  rudest  possible  character. 
As  the  adaptability  of  the  manufacture  to  other 
purposes  than  the  production  of  snuff-boxes,  tea- 
trays,  and  similar  articles  became  better  under- 
stood, fresh  branches  of  the  art  were  commenced, 
these  ultimately  becoming  of  more  importance 
and  value  than  the  parent  manufactm-e. 

Papier-mache  is  made  in  two  different  ways. 
The  first  is  by  pasting  sheets  of  paper  closely 
together  upon  models  or  in  moulds.  This  method 
is  employed  principally  in  the  manufacture  of 
tea-trays,  tables,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  articles 
intended  to  undergo  the  i)rocess  of  japanning. 
The  second  is  by  pressing  paper  pulp  into  moulds 
and  subsequently  baking  them.  This  latter  pro- 
cess is  the  most  important  and  artistic  of  the  two, 
and  is  resorted  to  for  the  production  of  moiddings, 
fretwork,  rosettes,  cornices,  and  other  archi- 
tectural ornaments;  also  pilasters,  capitals,  and 
even  figures  as  large  as  life.  The  advantages 
possessed  by  articles  made  of  papier-mache,  or  its 
kindred  substance,  carton-pierre,  consists  in  their 
being  lighter,  more  durable,  and  less  brittle  than 
if  made  of  plaster  of  Paris ;  consequently,  orna- 
ments made  of  papier-mache  or  carton-pierre  are 
in  continual  demand  for  the  decoration  of  public 
buildings,  the  higher  class  of  mansions,  &c., 
holding  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to  the  orna- 
mentation of  inferiors  which  terra-cotta  bears  to 
the  ornamentation  of  exteriors. 

One  of  the  most  extensive  papier-mache  works 
in  the  kingdom  is  that  belonging  to  Messrs. 
George  Jackson  and  Sons,  Eathbone  Place,  Oxford 
Street,  London.  It  consists  of  an  extensive 
range  of  workshops  and  offices,  in  which  about 
."iOO  hands  are  continually  employed.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  workmen  belong  to  the  highest 
skilled  class,  many  having  been  trained  in  the 
establishment ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  state  of 
l-elations  subsisting  between  the  heads  of  the  firm 
and  their  work-people  that  not  a  few  of  the  latter 
shorfd  have  been  in  the  estabUshment  almost 
from  theii-  very  boyhood. 

The  papier-mache  is  prepared  by  boding  paper 
slips  until  they  are  reduced  to  a  pulp.  This  pulp 
is  then  careied  to  the  rolling-mill,  where  it  is 
rolled  into  sheets  of  a  xmtform  consistency. 
These  sheets  ai'e  taken  to  the  moulding-room, 
which  presents  a  busy  scene,  being  crowded  with 
workmen  and  youths  actively  engaged  iu  moulding 
the  pulp  into  the  required  forms.  This  is  effected 
by  first  prepaa-ing  a  "backing"  of  coarse  pidp; 
on  this  a  piece  of  brown  paper  of  the  i-equisite 
Bize  is  placed — this,  in  its  turn,  being  covered  with 


a  layer  of  the  finer  description  of  pulp.  The  mass 
is  then  closely  pressed  together  in  the  metal 
moulds,  by  means  of  a  powerful  press,  the  power 
of  which  is  calculated  at  from  30  to  40  tons. 
From  the  press,  the  moulds  are  taken  to  the  oven, 
where  the  jjapier-mache  is  thoroughly  di-ied, 
after  which  it  is  taken  out  of  the  mould,  pai-ed, 
trimmed,  touched  up,  and  again  placed  in  the 
mould  and  re-dried  iu  the  oven.  This  process  is 
again  repeated  once  or  twice,  after  which  the 
liapier-maohe  ornament  is  ready  for  use. 

Carton-pierre  is  made  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  of  papier-mache,  but  is  produced  from  coarser 
matei-ials.  It  is  pressed  by  the  fingers  of  the 
workmen  into  the  moulds,  wliich  are  sometimes 
of  wood,  sometimes  of  metal.  Wire  and  other 
materials  are  used  for  strengthening  it  wliere 
necess;u-y.  Unlike  articles  made  in  papier-macho, 
those  formed  of  carton-pierre  require  only  one 
baking  in  the  oven. 

Composition  articles  are  prepared  in  a  some- 
what analogous  manner.  The  composition  is 
prepai-ed  by  kneading  together  certain  propor- 
tions of  whiting,  melted  glue,  resin,  oil,  and 
other  ingredients,  until  the  whole  forms  a  soft 
but  tough  mass.  Should  it  become  too  hard  for 
use,  it  is  steamed,  by  which  means  it  becouies 
moistened,  and  more  fit  to  be  moidded  into  shape. 
The  moulding  process  is  not  much  imlike  that 
adopted  in  the  production  of  articles  iu  carton- 
pierre.  After  being  taken  out  of  the  moidds, 
they  are  sent  to  be  trimmed  up  and  finished. 

The  numbe^-  of  moulds  used  is  very  extensive, 
and  must  amount  to  several  thousands,  a  separate 
mould  being  requhed  for  each  pattern  produced. 
\\Tiere  the  design  is  one  in  frequent  use,  several 
moulds  precisely  alike  are  used.  The  mould- 
making  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the  manufactm'e. 
The  design  is  first  dra^vn  on  paper,  and  then 
modelled  in  plaster  of  Paris ;  a  cast  is  then  taken 
of  the  model,  and  by  means  of  this  a  metal  cast 
is  obtained.  Where  wooden  moulds  are  requii-ed, 
they  are  cut  in  accordance  with  the  models  fur- 
nished. 

The  artistic  skill  and  talent  employed  in  the 
production  of  the  designs  is  of  the  highest  possible 
order,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  some  national  interest 
to  find  that  nearly  all  the  art-workmen  in  the 
employ  of  the  Messi-s.  Jackson  are  of  British 
origin,  thus,  to  some  extent,  refuting  the  popular 
faUaey,  th.at  in  this  country  art  manufactm'cs 
cannot  be  sucoessfidly  can-ied  on  without  the 
assistance  of  Continental  artisans.  As  before 
observed,  most  of  the  workmen  have  received 
their  training  in  the  establishment  itself.  They 
appeal"  to  be  a  most  intelligent  and  industrious 
body,  and  the  ease  and  celerity  with  which  they 
get,  through  theu-  labours  is  indicative  of  their 
skill  and  experience. 

In  the  carpenters'  shops,  a  number  of  workmen 
are  industriously  engaged  in  preparing  wooden 
frames,  panels,  and  other  articles  intended  to  be 
decorated  with  ornaments  in  carton-pien-e  or 
papier-mache.  In  another  portion  of  the  building, 
workmen  are  prepai'ing  backgrounds  in  plaster 
of  Paris  for  a  simUar  purpose.  Here,  too,  por- 
tions of  large  ceilings  are  being  manufactm-ed 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  easily  put  to- 
gether. These  ceilings  are  made  of  jjlaster  of 
Paris,  strengthened  with  canvas  and,  where  re- 
quired, with  wood.  The  lightness  of  the  articles 
thus  made  is  extraordinary,  and  explains  the 
secret  of  their  adaptability  for  ceilings  and  like 
purposes. 

The  papier-mache  or  carton-pierre  designs  ai-e 
affixed  by  means  of  glue  to  the  article  intended  to 
be  ornamented.  This  is  a  description  of  labour 
requiring  considerable  care  and  tact,  many  of  the 
designs,  when  complete,  being  of  an  extremely 
elaborate  natm-e.  When  the  article,  say  a  picture- 
frame,  has  received  the  finishing  touches,  it  is 
allowed  to  thoroughly  diy,  after  which  it  is  ready 
for  use,  and,  if  intended  to  be  gUded,  is  taken  to 
the  gUding-shops. 

In  the  designers'  room  the  designs  are  prepared 
on  paper  for  the  use  of  the  modellers,  who  have 
rooms  to  themselves,  where  they  can  labour  undis- 
turbed in  the  production  of  the  various  beautiful 
and  graceful  ornamental  decorative  designs,  which 
have  tended  to  enrich  so  many  interiors,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  various  pai'ts  of  the  world. 

A  stroU  through  the  show-rooms  shows  the  vast 
number  of  purposes  to  which  the  use  of  papier- 
mache  and  carton-pierre  can  be  apphed.  Here 
are  statues,  life-size ;  picture-frames,  panels,  cor- 
nices, brackets,  rosettes,  pediments,  fretwork, 
mouldings,  heraldic  shields,  ai-ticles  of  furniture. 


portions  of  prosceniums  for  theatres  and  musi'- 
halls.  pilasters,  and  an  immense  number  of  similar 
objects,  the  greater  portion  of  which  display  an 
amount  of  really  good  design  and  tivste  highly 
encoui-aging  to  those  who  desire  to  behold  tlu^ 
successfid  development  and  prosjjerity  of  tlie 
various  branches  of  art  industry  in  this  country. 
Indeed,  the  reputation  of  the  Kathbone  Place 
establishment  is  so  widely  spread,  that  orders  are 
continually  received  from  the  Continent,  one  of 
the  most  extensive  works  undertaken  by  the  firm 
being  the  production  of  the  whole  of  the  magnifi- 
cent decorations  used  in  the  interior  of  the  Malta 
Theatre,  which  is  stated  to  be  one  of  the  most 
splendid  iu  Europe. 


PRIZES  FOB  AKT-WORKMANSHIP. 
On  Weduesilay,  the  21st  instant,  the  ceremony  of  dis: 
tributing  the  art-workmen  prizes  of  the  Arcliitectnral 
Jluseiim,  l.ite  of  South  Kensington,  took  place  in  the 
tlie.itve  of  the  Geologicil  Mu<enm,  Jerniyu  Street.  Mr. 
J.  B.  Beresfoid  Hoiie,  M.P.,  presided.  The  body  of 
tlie  meeting  consisted  almost  entirely  of  those  who  were 
evidently  of  the  workman  class.  The  cliainuan,  in 
opening  the  proceedings,  touched  upon  the  pre.sent 
position  of  the  Architectural  Museum  with  regard  to 
its  separation  from  the  Kensington  Museum,  tiie  re- 
moval being  caused  tlu'ou^h  the  "boilers"  coming 
down  ;  and  he  informed  them  an  intimation  had  been 
given  that  there  will  not  be  room  in  the  proposed  new 
buildings  for  this  collection  ;  and  he  urged  all  the 
friends  of  architectural  art  to  assist  in  securing  a  site  for 
the  museum.  He  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  the  great 
purpose  of  providing  ai-chitectuial  art-culture  was  left 
iu  the  hands  of  a  few  private  individuals,  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  a  branch  which  the  Government 
might  well  have  iindertaken.  He  then  proceeded  to 
speak  of  the  relatiimship  of  art  to  the  increased  comfort 
of  the  people,  and  pointed  out  that  the  people,  by  the 
exercise  of  art,  had  better  homes  in  the  way  of  furni- 
ture, and  at  no  greater  expense,  than  they  used  in  times 
before  art-workmanship  had  so  far  advanced.  He  ex- 
pressed his  earnest  desire  that  art-workmen  should 
receive  the  honour  of  their  skill,  and  not  that  the  em- 
ployer should  have  both  the  profit  and  the  honour  ;  an<l 
he  thought  that  if  the  names  of  the  workmen  were 
given  in  meritorious  works,  it  would  be  an  incentive  to 
men  to  push  on.  He  then  described  the  various  works 
and  prizes.  The  council  of  the  Architectural  Museum 
had  oflered  three  prizes  for  .stone  carving — the  first  of 
£20,  the  seconil  of  £5,  and  the  third  of  £2,  for  the 
most  successful  carving  in  stone  of  a  subject  from  Flax- 
man's  illustrations  of  Dante,  entitled  "  The  Triumpli 
of  Chiisl."  There  had  been  six  competitors,  and  tlie 
council  had  given  an  extra  prize,  because  they  con- 
sidered four  of  them  were  worthy  of  prizes — thi-ee  in 
marble  and  one  in  white  lias  stone.  The  one  to  which 
the  first  prize  h.-ul  been  given  would  be  "caviare  t.i 
the  general,"  for  it  was  a  specimen  of  real  low  relief, 
and  not  of  low  high  relief.  It  was  in  marble,  and  it 
tiinied  out  to  be  the  work  of  Arthur  W.  Harris,  of 
Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  the  son  of  a  watchmaker,  who, 
judging -froni  a  letter  he  had  VTitten  to  the  council, 
had  the  true  instincts  of  art  in  liira,  for  this  was  his 
first  attempt.  The  second  was  by  John  Sejmour,  of 
Tower  Lane,  Taunton.  In  woml-carving  no  prizes  had 
been  given  because  the  conditions  had  not  been  observed 
in  the  specimens  sent  in  ;  but  to  one,  a  work  by  Mr. 
Wormleighton,  at  Mr.  Ko'ldis's,  of  James  Street,  Bir- 
mingham, a  supplementary  prize  of  £10  was  awaivled 
for  excellence  of  carving.  A  prize  of  £15  had  been 
awarded  to  Mr.  Holliday,  a  workman  in  the  employ  I'l' 
Hunt  and  Rosk^,  for  the  best  head  taken  from  the 
reduction  of  M.  Brucciani's  statue  of  GcrmsQicus,  to  ln' 
modelled  iu  repousse,  or  bossed-np  silver,  'fhe  second 
prize  of  £5  was  given  to  Mr.  Frantzen,  of  King  Street, 
Clerkenwell.  Prizes  for  transhicid  enamels,  being  a  re- 
production on  a  flat  "plaque"  or  plate  of  silver,  of  the 
figure  of  St.  Barb.ara,  ascribed  to  Nino  Pisano,  were 
awarded  to  Frederick  Low,  of  Wilderness  Row,  and  H. 
de  Koaingh,  of  Dean  Street.  Soho  ;  and  the  winnsr  of 
the  first  prize  was  also  awarded  a  £10  prize  for  opaque 
enamels.  A  prize  of  £10  was  awarded  to  George 
Eooke,  of  Bywater  Street,  Chelsea,  and  prizes  for 
modelling  in  claj',  the  subject  being  "  Alfred  harping 
to  the  Danes,"  were  awarded  to  R.  W.  Martin,  of  Jolins 
Terrace,  Walworth  Road,  and  J.  W.  Gould,  of  Bayhaui 
Place,  Camden  Town.  Several  interesting  speeches 
were  delivered  on  the  advance  of  art,  .and  the  benefits  to 
bo  derived  both  by  individuals  and  the  country  by  its 
culture.  A  very  cordi.al  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
the  chairman,  whose  attachment  to  art  was  wannly 
aoknowledged  by  .all  classes  present.  The  vote  was  ac- 
knowleJged,  and  the  proceedings  terminated. 


Education  in  ohe  NArLisc  Districts. — An  cll'ort 
is  about  to  be  made  to  bring  the  education.al  clauses  of 
the  Factory  Act  (shortly  to  be  brouglit  before  Parlia- 
ment) to  bear  upon  the  nailing  ilistriets,  if  possible.  A 
public  meeting  was  held  recently,  when  the  chau  mas 
taken  by  Lord  Lyttelton. 
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A  Successful  Co-operative 

Store. 

BT  A  BEIXTON   CO-OPEKATOB. 


The  causes  o£  the  failm'e  of  some  of  the  Co- 
operative Societies  in  London  have  long  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  thinking  portion  of  the  work- 
ing classes.  That  they  have  failed  is  xmciuestion- 
able ;  but  the  reasons  of  their  failure  is  not  so 
clear.  There  may  be  certain  conditions,  essential 
in  a  great  city,  under  which  Co-operation  cannot 
^  succeed.  Upon  this  subject,  however,  I  shall 
express  no  opinion,  hoping  to  see  the  question 
settled  authoritatively  in  those  essays  for  which 
the  conductors  of  -  the  Working  Man  have 
offered  such  handsome  prizes.  That  the  great 
principle  of  Co-operation  can  and  does  succeed  in 
the  subui-bs  of  London,  and  that  in  no  question- 
able manner,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  show  by 
the  examjjle  of  the  Brixton  Co-operative  Indus- 
trial Provident  Society. 

This  society,  which  is  now  in  a  very  flourishing 
condition,  has  been  in  existence  about  four  years, 
having  been  established  in  the  spring  of  1862. 
Like  the  oak,  the  germs  of  whose  giant  branches 
were  once  contained  in  the  acorn,  it  had  a  very 
small  beginning.  Some  few  working  men  of 
Brixton  and  its  neighbourhood  having  got  hold 
of  a  copy  of  that  excellent  publication,  the  Co- 
operator,  naturallj'  thought  that  that  which  had 
effected  so  much  good  for  Eochdale  could  not  be 
of  much  harm  to  Brixton.  Accordingly,  a  public 
meeting  to  discuss  the  subject  of  Co-operation 
was  held,  a  society  was  formed,  and  about  200 
persons  enrolled  themselves  as  members.  Of 
this  number,  however,  all  did  not  take  up  shares. 
On  the  first  night  for  receiving  subscriptions  on 
shares  the  amount  paid  in  was  somewhere  about 
^673.  This  sum  was  soon  increased  to  a  little 
overXlOO;  and  we  then  thought  ourselves  justi- 
fied in  commencing  business,  considering  the 
amount  of  our  capital  ample.  Of  course  we  were 
treated  to  the  usual  amount  of  01-natured  criticism 
from  all  those  of  our  class  who,  being  without  the 
will  or  desire  to  help  themselves,  consider  those 
who  wish  to  improve  their  condition  as  fair  marks 
for  their  pot-house  wit.  The  tradesmen  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  not  behind-hand  in  theii'  sar- 
castic remarks.  Some  of  them  kindly  offered  us 
.£10  for  our  stock  and  good-will  in  trade  ;  while 
others  of  them  considerately  warned  \is  that  if  we 
persevered  in  oui'  mad  cai'eer  we  should  all  be 
insolvent  in  a  month.  It  was  not  without  some 
little  misgiving  that  we  commenced  business. 
We  had  no  fear  of  the  result,  providing  all  were 
in  earnest ;  but  we  feared  the  lukewarmness  of 
some,  coupled  with  the  open  hostility  of  others, 
might  prove  more  than  a  match  for  us.  However, 
aU  our  fears  were  soon  scattered,  for  we  promptly 
learned  that  it  was  not  cvistomers,  but  capital, 
that  we  stood  in  need  of.  In  a  word,  we  found 
oiu-  small  capital  of  ^100,  which  we  had  fondly 
coimted  sufficient,  iitterly  inadequate  for  our 
wants.  We  could  go  to  market  only  in  a  hand- 
to-mouth  manner,  and  thus  were  debareed  from 
the  advantages  which  a  larger  capital  would  have 
given  us.  This  state  of  things  soon  produced  its 
own  remedy,  for  those  who  had  hitherto  held  aloof 
from  us — the  timid  waiters  on  success — now  fiuding 
which  way  the  current  had  set  in,  came  and  took 
up  shares,  and  so  placed  in  our  hands  increased 
capital ;  and  such  increased  capital  gave  us,  of 
course,  increased  facilities  for  business.  Our 
number  augmented,  indeed,  to  such  an  extent 
that  we  required  more  accommodation,  and  we 
found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  shop  that  we 
had  taken.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  the 
year  all  went  well  with  us;  and  at  its  close, 
after  about  eight  months'  business,  we  found  that 
our  members  had  increased  to  216,  while  the 
amoiuit  we  had  received  on  capital  stood  at  over 
iiSOO.  We  had  done  business  to  the  extent  of 
i£2,124,  and  our  gross  profits  amounted  to  ^£220 
and  some  odd  shillings.  We  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  om-  fh-st  year's  venture. 

With  the  following  year  (1863)  came  in- 
creased prosperity.  AU  were  enthusiastic  in  the 
work ;  committee-men  gladly  gave  up  their  time 
to  promote  the  interests  of  the  society ;  our  mem- 
bers were  banded  well  together  ;  and  the  officers 
of  all  kinds  worked  with  might  and  main.  Wlien 
we  first  started  at  Brixton  we  counted  amongst 
our  members  several  who  resided  at  Streatham  ; 
these  had  gradually  introduced  others,  until  we 
considered    that   we    had     a    sufficient   nucleus 


at  Streatham  to  start  a  branch  store.  This 
we  accordingly  did,  vxpon  a  very  small  scale, 
in  the  summer  of  1803,  and  we  have  since 
that  time  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  step  we 
then  took.  Our  business  at  Brixtou  had 
increased,  was  increasing,  and  promised  yet 
further  to  increase  to  such  an  extent  that  our 
place  of  business  was  again  proving  insufficient 
for  our  requu-emcnts.  We  had  started  a  clothing 
store,  and  it  fai'cd  with  that  as  with  the  provision 
store.  AU  went  prosperously  with  us,  and  at  the 
close  of  the  year  oiu-  nimibers  footed  up  464, 
having  more  than  doubled  in  the  course  of  the 
twelvemonth ;  while  the  capital  they  \\*re  pos- 
sessed of  stood  at  iEl, 300  odd,  showing  an  increase 
of  more  than  j£l,000  dui-ing  the  year.  We 
had,  dm-ing  the  same  period,  transacted  busi- 
ness to  the  extent  of  nearly  ^67,000,  yielding  a 
gross  profit  of  about  ^£950. 

The  year  1864  proved  an  eventful  one  in  our 
history,  for  it  had  not  grown  very  old  ere  there 
occui'red  an  unfortunate  division  in  oiu-  ranks. 
It  was  patent  to  all,  and  had  been  so  for  some 
time,  that  something  must  be  done  for  the  better 
accommodation  of  our  ever-increasing  business. 
All  were  agTeed  as  to  that ;  but  all  were  not  so 
agreed  as  to  the  proper  means  of  doing  that 
something.  Two  com-ses  were  advocated ;  the 
one,  to  remove  to  what  was  considered  by  some 
a  more  advantageous  position,  and  erect  new 
stores,  at  a  roughly  estimated  outlay  of  about 
^62,000 ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  economise  oru' 
capital,  by  remaining  where  we  were  and  enlarging 
our  then  existing  ju'emises,  at  a  calculated  cost 
of  a  little  over  ^£120.  This  was  the  rock  upon 
which  we  split.  Parties  were  about  equally 
balanced,  and,  as  it  was  provided  by  our  rules 
that  in  any  such  case  a  general  meeting  of  the 
members  should  decide  the  disputed  ijoint,  a  general 
meeting  was  called,  and  upon  the  decision  at 
which  the  collective  wisdom  of  all  oui'  members 
should  arrive  depended  the  settlement  of  the 
question.  Party  feeUng  ran  high  ;  the  advocates 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  existing  premises  used 
aU  theu-  persuasive  powers  to  induce  members  to 
support  them  upon  a  division ;  while  the  opposite 
party,  who  struggled  for  removal  and  the  erection 
of  new  stores,  were  not  behind-hand  in  their 
blandishments.  The  important  night  of  decision 
arrived,  and,  after  a  lengthened  debate,  in  which 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  were  ably  sustained, 
"  the  House  "  divided,  when  there  appeared  that 
163  members  advocated  the  enlargement  of  the 
then  existing  premises,  whUe  157  were  of  opinion 
that  the  interests  of  the  society  would  be  best 
served  by  removal  and  the  erection  of  new  stores, 
giving  the  foi-mer  a  naiTOw  majority  of  six. 
Besides  the  members  who  voted,  there  were,  how- 
ever, several  who  remainedneutral.  Inconsequence 
of  this  result,  about  forty  members,  refusing  to 
be  bound  by  the  decision  of  the  majority,  seceded, 
and  started  a  new  store  in  the  particular  neighbour- 
hood for  which  they  had  so  strong  a  predUection, 
some  short  distance  from  the  old  one.  May  they 
prosper  as  we  have  done  !  Notwithstanding  this 
unfortunate  spiit,  however,  oiu-  niuubers  at  the 
close  of  the  year  had  increased  to  600,  and  our 
capital  was  fast  approaching  d£2,000;  while  the 
amount  of  money  received  for  goods  d'U'ing  the 
year  had  reached  the  not  insignificant  t  um  of  five 
figures,  being  represented  by  no  less  au  amount 
than  .£10,425.  Of  course,  with  this  increased 
business,  our  profits  increased  in  a  proportion- 
ate degi'ee,  and  we  found  om'selvc  i  credited 
under  this  head  with  a  sum  oi  X  1,400 
odd,  out  of  which  amount,  after  paj-ing  our 
expenses,  we  devoted  de62  to  interest  on  capital, 
placed  ^£32  to  the  credit  of  the  reserve  fimd,  and 
divided  nearly  £800  as  bonus  among  oiu-  members. 

Diuing  last  year  we  still  contiiuicd  on  our 
prosperous  career,  and  found  our  enlarged  stores, 
which  now  consisted  of  four  houses,  none  too 
large  for  us.  We  also  opened  a  second  branch 
store  at  Noi-th  Brixton,  and  our  Streatham  branch 
having  outgrown  the  limited  accommodation 
provided  for  it,  we  decided  upon  erect;..,'-  new 
stores  in  WeUs  Lane,  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
which  we  took  upon  liberal  terms  from  the  rector 
on  building  lease.  This  store  we  inaugurated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  yjar,  and  it  is  now 
in  active  operation,  doing  a  vei-y  remunerative 
trade.  At  the  close  of  our  last  quarter,  on  the 
28th  of  December  last,  our  numbers  had  increased 
to  765,  possessing  a  capital  of  nearly  ^£3,000,  and 
during  the  year  we  had  transacted  business  to 
the  tune  of  over  i;13,000,  yielding  a  gross  profit 
of   d£2,150,  out  of  which   sum  we  paid  ^£91   in 


interest  on  capital,  added  ^£34  to  the  reserve  fund, 
and  distributed  as  bonus  nearly  d£l,200.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  society  to  the  close  o' 
last  year  it  has  paid  as  interest  on  jjaid-up  sliai-os 
i£18(j  18s.  lid.,  and  in  bonus  on  members' 
pm-chases  £2fioo  9s.  7d.,  making  a  total  net 
profit  of  .£2,842  8s.  Gd. 

This  year,  so  far  as  it  has  at  present  gone,  we. 
have  met  -with  more  than  our  ustial  success. 
Finding  butchers'  meat  so  extravagantly  high  in 
price,  we  determined  on  applying  the  principle  of 
Co-operation  to  that  also.  Consequentlj",  at  the 
end  of  January,  we  stai-ted  in  that  line  in  a  small 
way,  for  we  alwayobegip.  to  crawl  before  we  essay 
to  stand.  Since  that  time  the  business  has 
steadily  progressed,  and  though  we  at  present 
labour  imder  maaj'  disadvantages,  our  average 
receipts  now  amount  to  nearly  ^£50  on  a  Satui-day 
night,  and  nigh  upon  .£100  for  the  week ;  and 
these  amounts  are  continuously  increasing.  Within 
the  last  few  weeks  we  have  opened  another  branch 
store,  making  the  third,  at  Balham,  and  this  pro- 
mises to  riv.ol,  if  not  sui-pass,  its  elder  branches. 
The  takings  at  this  branch  ah-eady  exceed  ^£50 
a  week,  and  this  for  a  small  suburb  like  Balham 
cannot  be  considered  at  aU  unpromising.  Since 
the  close  of  the  last  quarter,  our  numbers  have 
increased  from  765  to  over  1,000,  and  the 
business  we  ai-e  now  transacting  is  at  the  i-ate 
of  from  d£20,000  to  d£25,000  per  annum.  There 
ai-e  many  other  interesting  items  which  I 
coitld  fui-nish  did  space  permit — amongst  other  ' 
things,  the  manufacture  upon  our  premises  of 
boots  and  shoes,  &c. — but  I  refrain,  and  I  think  aU 
will  agree  that  if  our  society  is  one  of  the 
youngest,  it  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  vigorous, 
and  therefore  one  of  the  most  successtui,  of  aU 
Co-operative  Societies. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  aU  wiU  agree  that  the 
facts  I  have  stated,  and  the  figures  I  have  given, 
are  conclusive  evidence  that  Co-operation  can  be 
made  successful  in  the  suburbs;  and  if  successful 
in  those  subm-bs  lying  so  close  to  London  as 
Brixton,  Streatham,  and  Balham,  why  not  suc- 
cessful in  London  itself  ?  Siu-ely  it  is  worth  a 
fau-  and  open  trial.  We  Brixton  Co-operators  are 
aU  agreed  that  the  pubUcation  of  this  simple 
narrative  in  such  a  widely-ch-culated  and  influen- 
tial organ  as  the  Working  Man,  wo-Uii  have  the 
desired  effect  of  giving  an  impetus  to  the  cause 
of  Co-operation  in  Loudon — a  cause,  the  success 
of  wliich,  especiaUy  at  this  time,  aU  working 
men  should  have  deeply  at  heart,  for  Co-opera- 
tion implies  needful  combination,  and  combina- 
tion gives  power;  and  -srith  such  power  what 
might  not  the  working  men  of  this  kingdom 
accomijlish  for  the  elevation  and  happiness  of 
theu-  class,  the  progress  and  purity  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  advancement  and  prosperity  of 
their  loved  native  land  ? 


Fire-damp. — Mr.  Ct.  F.  Ansell  e.xhilnted  in  one  of  the 
committee-rooms  of  the  House  of  Lords,  a  few  tl.ay.s 
since,  an  app.iratus  of  very  .simple  constniction,  whereby 
a  sudden  outburst  or  gradual  accumulation  of  g.is  in  a 
mine  would  give  almost  inimedi.ite  wai-ning  of  its  pre- 
sence. The  instrument  exhibited  was  formed,  in  the 
first  place,  of  a  glass  flask  six  inches  in  Iieight  and 
two  in  diameter.  Its  top  was  tightly  covered  by  a  piece 
of  common  red  tile,  and  from  its  bottom  went  a  nan-ow 
tube,  which,  being  bent  upwards,  rose  to  double  the 
height  of  the  flask  itself.  Mercury  was  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  flask,  and,  of  course,  to  the  same  level  in 
the  tube  also.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  narrow  tube 
were  the  projecting  ends  of  two  isolated  wires,  connected 
with  a  small  galvanic  battery.  This  forms  the  whole 
apparatus,  and  we  may  suppose  th.it  the  flask  is  pl.iced 
in  a  part  of  the  mine  where  some  men  are  at  work,  while 
the  wires  could  be  extended  to  the  top  of  the  pit,  and 
there  be  connected  with  a  batteiy  and  bell.  If,  while 
the  men  were  working,  a  small  or  Large  quantity  of  gas 
were  suddenly  disturbed,  some  portion  of  it  would  per- 
colate through  the  tile  and  gather  in  the  flask  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  There  it  would  press  the  common 
air  upon  the  mercury,  and  induce  it  to  rise  in  the  narrow 
tube  until  it  reached  the  wires.  Immediately  the  mer- 
cury touched  them  the  galvanic  current  would  be  com- 
plete, and  the  beU  would  be  set  rmging.  This  warning 
would  be  given  in  less  than  two  seconds  from  the  time 
the  gas  made  its  appearance  ;  and  another  instrument, 
designed  upou  the  same  principle,  would  give  warning 
of  a  gradual  accumulation  of  gas  when  it  had  become 
dangerous.  Mr.  AnseU  also  shows  an  iustrament  a  httle 
larger  than  a  watch,  and  constituted  "upon  the  principle 
of  the  common  barometer,  which  the  mine  viewer  coiUd 
take  in  his  hand ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  his  passage 
through  the  mine,  he  came  upon  any  place  where  the 
atmosphere  was  charged  wth  even  one  per  cent,  of  gas, 
the  instrument  would  register  it. 
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Things  Talked  About. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  election  committees  shows 
that — in  some  places,  at  least — bribery  and  corruption 
tlourislied  at  the  last  general  election.  It  would  be  most 
unfair,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  voters  belougiug  to 
the  working  classes  were  exclusively  the  objects  of  the 
attention  of  the  "straugers"  and  "dark  men,"  who 
slipped  bank  notes  into  the  hands  of  voters  only  too 
willing  to  be  corrupted.  Tradesmen  and  men  in  com- 
fortable middle-class  position  were,  if  their  own  admis- 
sions may  be  believed,  quite  as  ready  to  take  money  — 
in  .some  instances,  from  botli  sides  at  once.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  proposed  addition  of  a  few  hundred 
thousand  worlciug  men  to  the  constituencies  would 
materially  add  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  willing  to 
sell  their  birthright  for  a  miserable  mess  of  pottage. 
But  the  Times  is  doubtful  on  the  subject,  and  half 
jirepared  to  be  afraid  of  the  admission  of  a  few  more 
artisans  to  the  franchise.  In  a  leader,  it  asks  a  series  of 
(juestions,  which  we  have  little  hesitation  in  answering 
in  the  alHrmative.  "  As  the  elections  were  not,  on  the 
whole,  the  work  of  bribery,  intimidation,  and  other  evil 
iiillnences,  however  much  there  may  be  of  these  things, 
it  foilows  that  there  must  be  a  strong  countervailing 
etVect  in  tlic  good  sense  and  independence  of  a  very  large 
l)ortion  of  tlie  constituency.  But  let  us  suppose  that  in 
as  many  as  lifty  or  even  a  hundred  boronglis  tlie  majority 
be  handed  over  to  a  lower  class.  Will  it  be  found  as 
substantial  as  that  above  ?  Will  it  contain  as  many 
men  able  to  have  their  opinions,  and  to  hold  their  own 
iu  the  face  of  wealthy  customers,  tyrannical  landlords, 
importunate  neighbours,  and  the  dictation  of  the  society, 
tlie  club,  the  public-house,  or  the  mill?  Is  the  proposed 
class  strong  enough  to  stand  its  ground  ?  Let  it  be  ever 
so  educated,  let  its  aspirations  be  ever  so  e.xalted,  let  it 
be  ever  so  admirable  and  interesting  in  its  own  sphere, 
has  it  stability  and  self-reliance  enough  to  be  depended 
on  as  the  principal  basis  of  the  Constitutional  .system  ? " 

Sir  James  Kay-Shuttleworth,  who  probably  under- 
stands worlciug  men  better  than  the  Times  writer,  lias 
little  doubt  upon  the  subject,  and  would  answer  their 
"piestions  as  readily  as  ourselves.  A  few  evenings  since, 
he  addressed  tlie  Kendal  Working  Men's  Club  on  the 
subject  of  "  The  Electoral  Power  of  Working  Men,"  and 
took  occasion  to  e.vpress  his  belief  "  that  if  the  working 
class  possessed  the  electoral  power,  it  woidd  be  e.\ercised 
beneficially  for  the  removal  of  every  remaining  obstacle 
to  a  universal  provision  of  elementary  education  for  the 
children  of  all  persons  supported  by  manual  labour,  in 
favour  of  sanitary  reform,  and  iu  resisting  all  the  selfish 
encroachments  of  capital  on  public  convenience  or  private 
rights." 

The  Wigan  Relief  Committee  has  held  its  last  meeting, 
and  has  a  balance  in  hand  of  £82  to  dispose  of,  so  nobly 
was  the  cry  of  distress  responded  to.  In  the  course  of  ISO 
weeks,  or  about  three  years  and  "a  half,  the  committee 
dispensed  iu  relief  the  sum  of  £78,878,  and  all  within 
the  town  and  immediate  neighbourhood.  There  is  a 
gratifying  paragraph  in  their  report : — "  The  condition 
of  the  factory  population  is  now  most  satisfactory,  the 
scale  of  wages  being  in  most  departments  higher,  and  in 
none  lower,  than  it  was  before  the  cotton  distress.  The 
number  of  operatives  now  at  work  is  about  6,000  ;  but 
there  are  still  several  of  the  lai'ge  mills  standing,  which, 
if  they  were  at  work,  would  employ  at  least  2,500  hands ; 
and  of  those  that  are  working,  some  are  doing  so  with 
only  a  short  supply.  The  large  mill  in  the  Mesnes  will 
re(iuire,  when  it  is  in  full  operation,  quite  1,000  hands  ; 
so  that  the  prospects  of  the  cotton  operatives  cannot  but 
be  regarded  as  most  favourable."  With  regard  to  cotton 
especially,  we  hear  of  magnificent  prospects  opening  to 
commerce  : — "  Three  years  ago  the  first  planting  of  cotton 
tooli  pl.ace  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  San  Paulo  without 
attracting  attention.  The  attempt  has  succeeded  so  well 
as  to  induce  a  Liverpool  Brazilian  Steam  Company  to 
exteuil  their  trips  to  Santos,  the  chief  port  of  that  dis- 
trict, with  the  view  of  taking  in  a  portion  of  the  quan- 
tities now  ofl'ering  as  cargo.  By  next  midsummer  a  line 
of  about  eiglity  miles  will  penetrate  from  Santos  to  the 
interior  of  the  province  of  San  Paulo,  and  will  not  only 
facilitate  the  export  of  the  new  article,  cotton,  but  will 
open  up  one  of  the  iinest  cofl'ee-growing  districts  in  the 
empire.  In  Mexico,  the  line  from  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz 
to  the  capital  is  in  rapid  progress  ;  and  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  one  line  of  about  eighty  miles  has  just  been 
opened,  with  results  that  promise  almost  immediately  to 
enable  the  company  to  dispense  with  the  Government 
guarantee  of  7  per  cent.,  and  another  of  210  miles  is 
already  nearly  half  completed." 

In  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  a  space  of  93,000 
square^eet  is  reserved  for  British  e.vhibitors,  and  that, 
we  are  told,  is  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  the 
accommodation  asked  for ;  and  yet,  it  is  nearly  one-third 
of  the  whole  available  space  :  so  that  British  enterprise 
would  willingly  occupy  the  entire  building !  Not  quite 
behind  yet  in  the  industrial  race  of  nations. 

We  have  before  us  a  temperate  and  well-written 
pamphlet,  by  "  Incognito,"  on  the  *'  Relations  between 
Masters  and  Men.'*  It  advocates  the  allotment  of  a 
portion  of  property  to  the  men  employed  in  a  large  con- 
cern, over  and  above  the  fixed  wages,  such  allotment, 
however,  to  depend  upon  good  conduct.  The  author 
predicts  great  results  from  the  adoption  of  his  proposition. 
But  there  are  two  sides  to  the  question,  and  we  admit 


that  we  prefer  the  shareholding  on  the  limited  liability 
system  adopted  at  Messrs.  Greening's  works  at  Man- 
chester, recently  described  by  us. 

Government  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  commons  and  open  spaces  within  a  radius  of 
fifteen  miles  around  London  from  encroachment.  Few 
of  us,  perhaps,  were  prepared  to  hear  that,  within  that 
distance  of  St.  Paul's,  there  are  180  commons,  the  gross 
area  of  which  amounts  to  10,500  acres,  equal  to  about 
one-eighteenth  of  the  entire  county  of  Middlesex,  and  to 
which  the  people  have  a  clear  right  for  the  purposes  of 
health  and  enjoyment.  But  such  is  the  case,  though 
what  it  might  be  in  a  few  years,  if  the  continual  "nib- 
blings "  now  indulged  in  were  permitted  to  go  un- 
checked, .no  man  can  say.  The  Government  measure 
proposes  the  formation  of  a  Commission,  with  ample 
powers  to  make  rates  for  drainage,  keeping  in  order, 
and  other  purposes.  Mr.  Cowper,  the  First  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Works,  truly  said,  when  introducing  the 
bill,  "  The  maintenance  of  the  commons  round  London 
was  exceedingly  important  for  the  preservation  of  the 
health,  and  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  London 
was  not  merely  the  habitation  of  Londoners,  but  of 
persons  devoted  to  science  and  art,  who  came  up  from 
the  country  ;  and  anything  which  contributed  to  the 
healtli  and  salubrity  of  the  metropolis  was  therefore  a 
matter  of  national  interest  and  importance.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  great  Babel  was  travelling  into  the  country, 
these  commons  and  open  spaces  became  more  valuable, 
particularly  when  railways  and  building  speculations 
were  more  and  more  menacing  them  with  utter  ex- 
tinction." 

A  pamphlet  has  just  been  published  by  Mr.  Augustus 
Smith,  M.P.,  the  "Lord  of  the  Isles,"  who  so  gallantly 
summoned  his  merry  men  to  throw  down,  by  moonliglit, 
the  railings  with  which  Earl  Brownlow  had  enclosed,  for 
his  private  use,  a  large  portion  of  Berkhampstead  Com- 
mon, which  some  of  his  neighbours,  rich  and  poor  (Mr. 
Augustus  Smith  among  the  number),  thought  was  quite 
as  much  their  property  as  his.  Mr.  Smith  prints  the 
cori'espondcuce  which  has  passed  upon  the  subject,  ami, 
to  the  public  at  least,  satisfactorily  justifies  the  propriety 
of  his  summary  act.  Not  only  did  the  earl  take  posses- 
sion of  a  large  portion  of  the  common,  but,  in  so  doing, 
blocked  up  highways,  forcing  wayfarers  to  make  a  circuit 
of  several  miles.  Mr.  Smith  justly  says  : — "  So  out- 
rageous an  infringement  of  public  rights  of  highway 
(which,  irrespective  of  the  parish  convenience,  are  im- 
portant for  all  places  within  a  circuit  of  ten  mUes  at 
least),  I  venture  to  say,  has  not  been  perpetrated  by  any 
lord  of  a  manor  in  the  present  century,  while  the  attempt 
to  overbear  and  oust  commoners  from  their  rights  by  the 
mere  local  weight  and  influence  of  territorial  possessions, 
I  will  also  venture  to  say,  has  equally  no  parallel,  coolly 
dispensing  as  it  does  with  all  those  forms  and  notices 
which  the  law  has  provided  for  regulating  and  carrying 
out  such  transactions,  while  all  those  observances  have 
been  equally  ignored  which  usually  characterise  the  con- 
duct of  gentlemen  in  dealing  with  their  neighbours." 

The  venerable  Lord  St.  Leonai'ds,  once  plain  Edward 
Sugden,  a  poor  working  boy,  has  introduced  into  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  to  establish  Councils  of  Concilia- 
tion, for  the  purpose  of  ending  disputes  between  masters 
and  operatives.  A  very  large  body  of  working  men,  we 
are  told,  are  iu  favoui'  of  the  Bill. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Islington  Vestry  is  deter- 
mined to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Act  for  the  Better 
Local  Managementof  the  Metropolis  and  the  Nuisances  Re- 
moval Act,  by  compelling  owners  of  small  house  property 
to  attend  to  sanitary  requirements,  and  prevent  over- 
crowding. Several  such  owners  have  been  fined,  and  the 
sanitary  inspector  is  stiU  hard  at  work.  Six  or  seven 
persons  sleeping  in  one  small  room,  thirty  or  more  in  one 
small  house,  damp  floors,  fevei',  and  high  death  rates,  are 
among  the  evils  the  vestry  have  to  do  battle  with.  An 
inspector  has  died  from  fever  caught  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties. 


Co-Operative  Intelligence. 

— « — 

E.isiNOTON  Lase  Amicable  Industrial  Society 
(Limited).— The  members  held  their  fifth  half-yearly 
meeting,  in  Mrs.  Bewick's  school-room,  on  the  17th 
inst.,  Mr.  John  How,  president  of  the  society,  in  the 
chair.  The  committee's  report  and  balance-sheet  for 
the  half-year  ending  March  3rd,  which  was  read  by  the 
secretary,  Nicholas  Lee,  and  unanimously  adopted, 
showed  a,  very  encouraging  increase  of  business.  During 
the  half-year,  six  new  members  had  joined  the  society, 
and  six  had  withdrawn.  The  sales  amounted  to  £895, 
being  £225  in  excess  of  the  previous  half-year.  After 
payment  of  working  expenses,  which,  at  present,  are  un- 
avoidably heavy,  and  other  charges,  and  five  per  cent, 
interest  on  capital,  a  surplus  was  left,  which  enabled  the 
committee  to  pay  members  a  dividend  of  8d.  in  the 
pound  on  their  purchases,  and  leave  a  balance  in.  "  We 
hope,"  writes  the  secretary,  "that  against  our  next  half- 
yearly  meeting,  we  will  have  to  report  a  large  increase 
of  business,  and,  also,  a  large  accession  of  members. 
This  society  has  had  many  drawbacks  since  its  com- 
mencement, as  is  often  the  case  with  Co-operative 
Societies  in  their  infancy,  when  experience  has  to  be 
bought  at  a  costly  rate.  We  trust  that  this  disciplinary 
process  will  greatly  aid  our  futui-e  development." 


General  Inforniation. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  Bedford  Institute  Working  Men's  Club, 
Wheeler  Street,  Spitalfields. — This  club  com- 
menced 18th  December,  1865,  when  seventy  members 
were  enrolled  the  first  evening,  and  up  to  19th  March, 
1866,  the  number  of  members  on  the  book  is  close  to 
450.  The  committee  have  been  engaged  in  organising 
discussion  meeting.s,  harmonic  gatherings,  a  singing  class, 
and  an  elocution  class.  In  all  these  projects  a  lively 
interest  is  taken  by  the  members,  and  already  a  deal  of 
good  has  been  produced.  The  refreshment-room  of  the 
club  is  open  in  the  morning  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
early  breakfast,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  work- 
ing men  of  the  surrounding  neighbourhood  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  nice,  clean,  warm,  comfortable  room 
placed  at  their  disposal.  The  attendance  has  become 
so  large,  that  the  committee  have  had  to  increase  the 
ways  and  means  of  supplying  them.  The  secretary 
says  : — "  As  regards  our  finances,  we  are  (thanks  to  a 
few  friends  who  assisted  us  at  starting)  placed  on  a  sound 
footing,  and  we  shall,  at  our  present  rate  of  progress, 
shortly  be  iu  a  self-supporting  position." 

Southwark  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute. 
— On  Wednesday  last,  the  members  of  this  club  gave  a 
free  entertainment  to  their  friends  and  neighbours,  at 
the  Lambeth  Baths,  which  were  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  by  Mr.  Murphy.  About  forty  of  Messrs. 
Maudslay's  artisans'  brass  band,  with  the  hearty  con- 
currence of  H.  Maudslay,  Esq.,  gave  their  services 
gratuitously,  and  very  efficiently  performed  various 
selections  of  music.  Popular  songs  and  recitations  were 
given  by  .several  members  of  the  club.  Mr.  S.  S. 
Taylor,  the  president,  remarked  on  the  advantages 
within  the  reach  of  working  men  by  greater  union,  and 
on  the  opportunities  which  clubs  gave  for  united  action, 
when  seeking  social  elevation,  self-improvement,  or 
recreation.  Mr.  Symons  urged  las  brother  working 
men  to  give  their  cordhal  .support  to  the  institution, 
which,  being  entirely  in  their  own  hands,  they  could 
manage  cheaply — admission,  2d.  per  week — and  temper 
to  their  own  tastes.  Three  cheers  were  given  for  Mr. 
Murphy,  who  came  in,  and  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Southw.ark  Club.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  carried  by 
acclamation,  and  the  entertaimnent  concluded  with 
"God  Save  the  Queen."  The  building  filled  at  an 
e.arly  hour,  and  many  were  disappointed  of  admission. 
On  Monday,  April  2,  there  will  be  another  meeting  at 
Surrey  Ch.apel,  when  the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  will 
preside. 

Luton  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute.— 
The  first  h.alf-yearly  meeting  of  the  above  club  was  held, 
on  Monday  evening,  in  the  Institute,  King  Street,  John 
Everitt,  Esq.,  presiding.  There  was  a  fidl  attendance 
of  members,  and  the  following  report  was  read  by  one  of 
the  secret.aries : — "  The  committee,  in  presenting  the 
first  report  of  the  Luton  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute,  have  much  pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  success 
which  h.as  attended  their  exertions  since  the  opening  of 
the  club.  The  society  was  established  with  the  view  of 
suppljdng  such  material  as  would  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment and  the  enjoyment  of  the  working  men,  to  cherish 
their  mutual  helpfulness,  to  surround  them  with  such 
elevating  influences  as  go  forth  from  similar  institutions 
when  well  conducted,  and  to  help  them  to  obtain  ra- 
tional amusement  and  recreation.  How  far  this  object 
has  been  attained,  may  be  g.athered  from  the  following 
few  statistics,  made  from  the  opening  of  the  club  to 
January:  —  Number  of  weekly  p.ayments,  1,460  — 
amounting  to  £12  3s.  4d. ;  monthly,  123 — .amounting 
to  £3  lis.  9d.  ;  quarterly,  185 — amounting  to  £13 
17s.  6d.  ;  penny  ticket.s,  638 — cash  v.alue,  £2  10s.  4d. 
Total,  £31  7s.  5d.  The  total  number  of  tickets  sold 
for  admission,  to  February  2ud  (tliis  does  not  include 
those  xiersons  who  have  patronised  the  refi'eshment  de- 
partment only),  is  2,306.  In  addition  to  the  provision 
made  by  the  committee,  the  members  themselves  have 
instituted  singing,  elocution,  discussion,  and  other 
classes;  all  of  which  work  successfully,  thereby  testi- 
fying to  the  interest  they  take  in  the  well-being  of  their 
club.  They  have,  likewise,  had  a  social  gathering  of 
themselves  and  friends,  upon  which  occasion  the  mem- 
bers catered  for  the  amusement  of  between  300  and  400 
persons  with  great  success.  The  committee  are  anxious 
to  establish  a  library  in  connection  with  the  club,  and 
make  an  appeal  for  assistance  in  this  dii'ection,  reminding 
the  members  that  'little  helps,  if  rightly  given,  make 
tlie  impulse  stronger,'  and  that  books  are  masters  who 
instruct  us  without  anger,  and  witliout  p.ay.  In  conclu- 
sion, the  committee  would  urge  upon  the  members  the 
necessity  of  their  constant  support  and  co-operation  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  club,  and  extending  its  use- 
fulness, th.at,  under  the  blessing  of  Divine  Providence, 
many  may  be  benefited  thereby." 

WAGES  AND  SHORT  TIME  MOVEMENT. 

AiiALGAMATED  Tailors'  SOCIETIES. — As  we  .announced 
last  week,  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  various  so- 
cieties of  journeymen  tailors  has  been  held  at  Manches- 
ter. It  seems  that  the  idea  of  forming  an  amalgamated 
society  was  originated  in  Manchester,  and  very  cordially 
accepted  by  others.     This  will  be  seen  from  the  fact  that 
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delegates  attended  the  conference  from  the  following 
towns  : — London,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  Sheffield,  Birming- 
ham, Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  Hull,  Cheltenham,  Leaming- 
ton, Rugby,  Wellsboiu-ne,  Sunderland,  Derby,  Bolton, 
Bristol,  Bradford,  Chester,  Preston,  Warrington,  Oldham, 
Torquay,  Wolverhampton,  Darlington,  Brighton,  Wigan, 
York,  Carlisle,  Cambridge,  Durham,  Stockton-on-Tees, 
Stafford,  Exeter,  Scarborough,  Stockport,  Huddersfield, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Bury  (Lancashire),  Penrith,  Bishop 
Auckland,  Birkenhead,  Bamsley,  Padiham,  Peterborough, 
Lanca.ster,  Oswestry,  Shotley  Bridge  and  district,  Raw- 
teustall,  H.xrtlepool,  Blackburn,  Northwich,  Malvern, 
Chesterfield,  Crewe,  Halifax,  Chorley,  Macclesfield,  Kid- 
derminster, Stourbridge,  Dudley,  Heyivood,  Runcorn, 
Dewsbury,  Altrincham,  Rochdale,  Market  Harborough, 
WakefielJ.  Letters  approving  of  the  amalgamation  were 
read  from  societies  in  the  following  towns  : — Lurgan, 
North  Shields,  Leicester,  Blackpool,  South  Shields, 
Whitbj',  Croydon,  Harrogate,  West  Hartlepool,  Maid- 
stone, Gloucester,  Wrexham,  Soiithampton,  Homcastle, 
Londonderry,  St.  Helen's,  Gainsborough,  Maynooth, 
Bridgewater,  Kendal,  BaiTow-in-Funiess,  Uxbridge,  Glos- 
sop,  Canterbury,  Shrewsbury,  Lincoln,  Oxford,  Bingley, 
Nottingham,  and  Truro.  At  the  opening  meeting,  Mr. 
Green,  of  London,  presided,  and  he  stated  that  the  con- 
ference represented  more  than  6,000  working  tailors, 
one-third  of  that  number  being  resident  in  the  metropolis. 
The  conference  have  met  several  days.  At  one  of  their 
meetings  it  was  resolved  that  fifty-seven  hours  per  week, 
to  conclude  at  two  o'clock  on  Saturdays,  was  sufficient 
labour,  and  that  any  work  done  over  these  hours  should 
be  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  "  time  and  a  quarter."  It  was 
further  resolved  that  one  uniform  number  of  hours  be 
paid  per  garment  throughout  the  amalgamation  ;  that 
the  price  per  hour  be  left  to  each  town  ;  and  that  the 
executive  council  take  means  to  procure  the  drawing  up 
of  a  general  log  ;  "  that  we  do  not  recognise  day-wage- 
men  ; "  that  the  subject  of  apprentices  be  referred  to  the 
consideration  of  the  executive  council,  with  a  view  to 
the  possibility  of  developing  some  system  to  be  suggested 
to  the  next  conference.  In  the  further  sittings  it  was 
resolved  that  the  national  council  should  hold  its  sittings 
in  Manchester,  and  that  the  secretary  should  reside  in 
that  town.  Mr.  J.  McHugh  was  elected  president  ; 
Mr.  Green,  of  London,  vice-president  ;  and  Mr.  J. 
Glurrocks,  secretary  for  the  first  year.  It  was  resolved, 
"  That  inasmuch  as  the  general  wages  of  the  country  are, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  influenced  by  the  rate  in  Loudon, 
this  conference  recommend  all  delegates  to  impress  upon 
their  constituents  to  support  the  London  operatives  in 
their  endeavour  to  procure  an  advance  of  one  penny  per 
hour."  Another  resolution  was,  *'  That  the  conference 
be  held  in  London  next  year."  It  was  further  resolved, 
"  That  the  conference  recommend  its  constituents  to  give 
the  Leeds  operatives  all  the  support  possible  in  their 
endeavours  to  advance  their  list  of  prices  and  regulate 
theu'  hom's  of  labour  ;  that  the  amalgamation  wUl  use  its 
best  endeavours  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  out-work- 
ing, and,  where  that  cannot  be  avoided,  will  endeavour 
to  procure  higher  prices  to  out-workers  to  counterbalance 
their  extra  expenses,  to  save  them  the  necessity  of  working 
longer  hours  than  those  who  work  in  shops  ;  that  the 
conference  are  of  opinion  that  the  men  ought  to  get  one- 
half  of  the  work  done  by  the  machine."  The  last  reso- 
lution, and  the  most  important  one,  was,  "  That  the 
conference  are  of  opinion  that  recourse  to  the  strike  should 
only  be  an  extreme  measure,  and  cordially  approve  of 
the  present  effort  to  prevent  strikes  by  establishing  a 
council  of  arbitration."  At  the  final  meeting  it  was  re- 
solved, "  That  the  conference  recommend  to  employers 
the  necessity  of  providing  proper  workshops,  so  as  to 
preserve  the  health  of  their  workmen  ;  and  consider  that 
a  good  workshop  should  allow  1,000  cubic  feet  of  breath- 
ing space  to  each  man  ;  should  have  side-lights,  lime- 
washed  walls,  proper  ventilation,  and  should  also  be 
provided  with  proper  .sanitary  convenience  and  a  supply 
of  water,  and  should  in  no  case  be  below  the  level  of  the 
ground  on  any  side."  The  business  was  concluded  by 
votes  of  thanks  being  passed  to  those  gentlemen  who 
had  been  most  energetic  in  promoting  the  amalgama- 
tion. 

Carpenters'  and  Joiners'  Advance  op  Wages 
Movement. — A  delegate  meeting  of  the  joiners  of  the 
metropolis  has  been  held  at  the  "  Brown  Bear  "  Tavern, 
Broad  Street,  Bloomsbury,  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
enforcing  the  memorial  for  an  advance  of  another  Ad. 
per  hour  on  the  present  rate  of  wages,  making  the  pay- 
ment for  skilled  workmen  8d.  per  hour.  About  200 
delegates  were  present,  representing  nearly  every  large 
firm  in  the  building  trade,  and  every  large  job  now 
going  on  in  the  metropolis,  comprising  both  society  and 
non-society  men  ;  altogether  about  5,000  men  were 
represented.  The  delegate  from  Jackson  and  Shaw's 
firm  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  chairman  said  every 
delegate  present  was  aware  that  last  year  they  had 
asked  for  an  advance  of  Jd.  per  hour  on  their  then  rate  of 
wages,  7d.  per  hour,  and  that  the  employers,  after  a 
strike  had  taken  place  at  Messrs.  Cubitt's,  had  offered 
an  advance  of  -id.  per  hour,  which  w.is  accepted  by  the 
men  with  the  understanding  that,  as  the  |d.  was  refused, 
a  memorial  should  be  sent  in  to  the  employers  giving 
six  months'  notice  for  another  advance  of  J^d.  per  hour 
on  the  first  Saturday  in  May  next.  These  memorials 
were  accordingly  sent  in,  and  the  present  meeting  had 
been  called  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  trade  whether 


the  prayer  of  that  memorial  should  be  enforced  or  not 
in  May  next.  He  was  now  ready  to  receive  the  reports 
of  the  delegates.  Each  delegate  then  gave  in  his  report, 
stating  the  firm  or  job  and  the  number  of  men  he  repre- 
sented, with  the  feelings  of  the  men  as  ascertained  by 
shop  meetings  held  for  the  purpose.  From  these  reports 
it  appeared  that  at  least  nine-tenths  of  the  men  were  for 
standing  firm,  at  all  hazards,  for  the  4d.  advance  in  May 
next,  while  of  those  who  dissented,  nearly  all  were 
willing  to  abide  by  tlie  decision  of  the  meeting.  Ofiicers 
were  appointed,  and  other  steps  taken  for  effecti»g  the 
object  in  view. 

STRIKES. 

Strike  of  Puddlers. — The  puddlers  at  the  Elsecar 
Iron  Works,  near  Barnsley,  have  struck  work.  It  ap- 
pears, from  the  statement  of  the  union  men,  that  when 
the  iron  is  in  a  suitable  condition  for  working  they  are 
able  to  get  out  six  heats  each  turn  ;  but  of  late  the  iron 
has  been  so  "grey,"  that  they  are  only  able  to  get  five 
heats  each  turn.  The  masters  pay  10s.  per  ton  for  the 
same  quality  for  which,  it  is  alleged,  the  puddlers  of 
Manchester  and  other  places  obtain  14s.  The  masters 
now  offer  an  advance  of  Is.  per  ton,  but  the  man  stick 
out  for  3s. 


Correspondence. 


^*  We  shall  he  Jiappy  to  receive  early  information  of  general 
interest  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Cm6s,  or  IvstitutiOTis,  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man,  La  Belle 
Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London^  E.  C. 


We  do   not  hold  ov/rselves  in  any  way  responsible  fo\ 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents^ 


the 


MR.  CLAY'S  EDUCATIONAL  FRANCHISE  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  th-e  Working  Man. 

Sir, — I  was  pleased  to  see,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Work- 
ing Man,  that  you  had  consented  to  be  the  mediiuu  of 
ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  working  classes  relative  to 
Mr.  Clay's  Educational  Franchise  BUI.  Well,  Mr.  Editor, 
with  all  due  deference  to  yourself  and  to  Mr.  Clay  and  his 
supporters,  I  beg  to  differ  from  you  on  this  subject.  I 
cannot  conceive  how  an  educational  test  would  take  among 
that  class  which  it  is  intended  for;  hut  for  myself  and 
others  whom  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  with 
upon  this  matter,  we  should  not  approve  of  it,  inasmuch 
as  there  are  no  means  whereby  we  or  others  can  arrive  at 
safe  and  just  conclusions  ux)on  pohtical  questions.  And 
until  politics  are  reduced  to  a  science,  on  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  which  all  classes  of  the  community  may  expect 
to  agree  and  come  to  right  conclusions,  we  cannot  see 
the  propriety  of  placing  the  working  class  under  an 
obligation  which  the  middle  and  upper  classes  are  not 
expected  to  submit  to.  Any  one  who  can  get  and 
pay  a  £10  or  £7  rental  can  remain  as  ignorant  as  he 
chooses.  I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  is  not  intended 
to  supersede  the  present  Bill,  which  may  include  either  a 
£6  or  a  £7  rental,  but  to  be  an  ausiliaiy  step  dovniwards. 
This  we  must  beheve  to  be  generous  and  considerate  for 
the  working  class ;  and  I  can.  assure  that  honourtible  gen- 
tleman that  I  beheve  he  was  actuated  by  the  best  of 
motives,  and  desire  for  the  real  interests  and  good  of  the 
class  which  he  is  desirous  to  raise  poUtically,  socially,  and 
morally. 

I  will  now  state  a  few  objections  that  are  likely  to  be 
raised  against  the  Bill.  Mr.  Clay  intimated  in  his  Bill  that 
a  person  who  could  write  from  dictation  correctly,  and 
understand  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  or  do  a  sum  in  the 
rule  of  three,  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote.  A  good  many 
would  consider  that  a  poHtical  test  would  be  preferable — 
say  an  examination  in  John  Stuart  Mill's  '*  Principles  of 
Political  Economy"  and  Hallam's  "  Constitutional  History 
of  England;"  while  others  would  favour  a  mathematical, 
classical,  theological,  Hterary,  or  scientific  test,  which 
would  be  more  useful  in  making  us  good  citizens.  When 
we  look  a  little  deeper  into  this  subject,  we  find  that  all 
knowledge  is  relative ;  that  we  are  all  more  or  less  igno- 
rant. For  instance,  a  mechanic  knows  something  which  a 
gentleman  who  has  graduated  at  either  Oxford  or  Cam- 
bridge does  not  know;  but  still  this  gentleman  would, 
perhaps,  know  one  hundred  times  more  than  the  mechanic 
in  history  and  hterature,  &c. :  but  would  you  give  the  same 
power  of  voting  for  M.P.'s  to  the  mechanic  as  to  him  who 
knows  one  hundred  times  more  ?  Then,  again,  in  this  age 
of  education,  you  will  find  young  men  of  eighteen  years, 
and  even  boys  of  twelve  and  fifteen  yeai-s,  much  better 
scholars  than  either  their  aged  fathers  or  imcles.  Wliat 
should  be  done  for  them  ?  And  why  not  admit  the  ladies 
to  the  privilege  of  exercising  their  right  of  voting  for 
M.P.'s,  if  education  is  to  be  taken  as  a  sufficient  test  P 

And  then,  again,  if  a  thorough  book-education  is  so 
essential  to  good  government,  why  not  have  oxu-  govern- 
ment transferred  either  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge?  But 
what  sane  man  would  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  I,  for  one, 
would  as  soon  trust  the  government  to  the  instincts  of 
people  as  do  such  a  thing;  for,  when  Oxford  could  boast  of 
having  a  Gladstone,  they,  at  the  late  general  election, 
rejected  him  for  a  Hardy. 

Again,  what  does  the  Opposition  party  mean,  but  that 
gentlemen  educated  in  the  same  university,  and  passing  their 
degrees  successfully,  come  to  quite  opposite  conclusions 
about  government  ?  One  beheves  and  votes  uniformly  for 
Lord  Derby's  Government,  and  the  other  uniformly  against 
his  lordship.  Until  the  seats  of  learning  can  appreciate 
real  worth,  and  keep  them  as  their  representatives,  we 
shall  be  some  time  before  we  can  understand  the  meaning 
of  an  intelligent  voter.  Education  taught  the  greater  part 
pf  the  House  of  Lords  to  reject  and  throw  out  the  Bill  to 


repeal  or  abohsh  the  paper  duty  twice.  They  passed  the 
Bill  when  they  were  forced  by  pubhc  opinion.  Education 
did  not  enable  either  the  House  of  Lords  or  that  of  the 
Commons  to  see  the  necessity  and  justice  of  the  repeal  of 
the  Com  Law  duties,  until  public  opinion  and  necessity 
compelled  them  to  abohsh  that  unjust  tax.  Nay,  it  is  now 
much  the  same  as  it  has  been — neither  House  is  ■willing  to 
repeal  the  G^ame  Laws.  It  is  somewhat  encoui'aging  to 
see  that  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  able  to  pass  the 
second  reading  of  the  Church- Rate  Abohtiou  Bill ;  but  it 
it  is  very  likely  that  the  House  of  Lords  will  reject  it. 
Well,  Mr.  Editor,  I  have  thrown  out  these  objections,  as 
the  most  plausible  ones  I  have,  though  they  may  be  very 
imperfect,  to  show  tbat  there  are  sometimes  learned  fools 
to  bo  found,  and  that  ignorance  is  not  confined  to  the 
working  classes  exclusively.  But  what  seems  to  me  most 
essential  now  in  voting  is  real  honesty  and  worth ;  and 
I  have  not  been  labouring  to  prove  that  great  learning 
is  incompatible  with  honesty  and  worth.  I  do  not  beheve 
that,  if  the  working  classes  were  all  enfranchised  to-mor- 
row, we  should  be  any  the  worse  governed  than  we  have 
been ;  although  I  do  feel  grateful  for  the  many  improve- 
ments which  have  taken  place  in  my  time,  but  should  feel 
more  grateful  if  I  and  my  fellow-countrymen  could  be  all 
recognised  as  pohtical  citizens  of  this,  our  much-beloved 
land.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Editor,  I  cannot  see  that  an 
educational  franchise  would  be  much,  if  any,  improvement 
upon  our  present  imperfect  system ;  and  I  think  that  man- 
hood suffrage  is  the  most  legitimate  and  constitutional 
plan  for  giving  satisfaction  to  the  working  classes.  I  fear 
I  shall  have  trespassed  upon  your  time  and  space  too  far. — 
I  remain,  yours  truly,  A  Working  Man. 

March  IQth,  1866.  

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir, — It  was  with  a  great  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  read 
of  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Clay's  Bill,  and  I  heartily  thank 
both  him  and  Mr.  Gregory  for  the  many  kind  and  gene- 
rous things  they  said  of  the  working  classes  during  the 
debate. 

I  am  a  working  man  myself,  and  I  have  spoken  to  several 
of  my  class  about  the  merits  of  the  Bill,  and  most  of  them 
are  much  pleased  with  it ;  but  they  are  such  as  the  BiU 
would  enfranchise. 

But  I  must  also  tell  you  I  have  read  the  debate  on  the 
Government  Bill,  which  I  hope  will  meet  with  the  success 
it  deserves  on  the  next  reading.  I  consider  it  a  good  part 
of  a  good  measure,  the  remainder  of  which  I  hope  will 
come  in  due  time.  Some  of  the  members  would  make  the 
House  beheve  that  the  working  classes  don't  want  reform, 
but  I  think  Mr.  Bright's  speech  was  a  very  good  refutation 
to  such  statements ;  and,  besides,  the  working  classes  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  now  for  agitation,  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  House  are  well  informed  ■with  their 
views  on  Reform ;  so  the  people  are  waiting  patiently  to 
see  what  the  House  vriU  do  for  them. 

If  both  these  measures  should  pass,  the  classes  they  vriU 
enfranchise  will  be  sure  to  feel  the  responsibUity  they  will 
have  upon  them,  and  that  they  have  another  important 
duty  to  perform;  that  the  ties  of  relationship  to  their 
country  and  its  institutions  have  been  strengthened ;  that 
a  barrier  has  been  broken  down,  which  has  kept  two  classes 
asunder  whose  interests  are  identical,  and  which,  to  work 
well,  must  work  together,— Tours  respectfully, 

March  20th,  1866.  A  Working  Potter. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir, — As  a  working  man,  I  am  one  of  those  who  heartily 
approve  of  Mr.  Clay's  proposed  educational  franchise.  In 
theory  I  would  go  much  farther  ;  but  the  time  does  not  yet 
seem  to  have  arrived  when  anything  like  manhood  suffrage 
could  be  safely  worked,  cithough  in  the  next  generation  it 
may  be  more  possible  than  it  is  at  present.  I  think  it  only 
right  that,  in  making  such  a  great  innovation  as  the  exten- 
sion of  the  franchise  to  us  undoubtedly  must  be,  some  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  that  the  proposed  change  should 
prove  as  beneficial  as  possible  to  us— that  it  be  made  a 
blessing  instead  of  a  curse.  I  have  no  fear  for  the  more 
educated  portion  of  my  fellow-workmen,  but  I  do  fear  lest 
the  imeducated  might,  if  suddenly  entrusted  with  the 
franchise,  be  tempted  to  hsten  to  the  counsels  of  leaders 
whose  objects  are  certainly  not  the  promotion  of  our  wel- 
fare. 

Men  who  will  make  some  httle  sacrifice  to  obtain  the 
franchise  deserve  to  possess  it.  Mr.  Clay's  BiU  would 
bring  the  electoral  privilege  -within  the  reach  of  every  man 
who  spent  a  portion  of  his  time  in  self- improvement, 
instead  of  wasting  it  at  the  pubhc-house.  This  is  why  I 
hke  Mr.  Clay's  BiU.  It  tells  us  that  if  we  like  to  help 
ourselves  we  may  have  votes.  That  is  only  right.  The 
reward  is  worth  the  shght  sacrifice  demanded.— I  am,  Sir, 
yours,  Ac,  A  Voice  from  the  Board. 

Landon,  March  22nd,  1866. 

REPRESENTATION   OF   WORKING  MEN  IN 

PARLIAMENT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir —"We  have  now  another  Reform  BUI  introduced  into 
Parliament,  but  whether  it  %viU  pass  into  law  remains  to 
be  seen.  Anyhow,  the  principal  thing  for  the  working 
classes  to  consider  is  whether  it  wUl  bring  them  a  fair 
share  of  representation.  I  think  not.  It  wUl,  I  admit, 
give  a  great  number  of  men  a  vote  who  have  not  had  one 
before— viz.,  those  who  wUl  come  under  the  class  of  £7  and 
£10  householders.  But,  then,  "wiU  it  be  a  fair  way  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  those  who  are  not  householders,  by 
limiting  it  to  £10  lodgers  ? 

There  are  two  classes  in  this  countiy— viz.,  householders, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  those  who  rent  or  own  houses 
and  land,  and  those  who  do  not,  but  are  lodgers ;  and  in 
this  last  class  are  the  great  body  of  working  men. 

The    Daily    Telegraph    lately   made    the    remark,  that 
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THE  WORKING  MAN, 
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the  i>riiicipal  point  of  discussion,  when  the  Bill  camo 
on  for  the  second  reailiiijr.  would  he  to  define  who  are  the 
wcrkiui;  ineu.  But  I  do  uot  think  that  need  be  the  case, 
because  the  first  class  of  persons  above  mentioned — viz., 
house  and  laud  o\™ers  and  occupiers— are  entitled  to  a 
voice  in  the  govemnieut  of  the  country,  the  expenses  of 
which  they  contribute  to  in  a  direct  manner  by  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  &c. ;  and  then  the  other  class— why,  they 
are  tlie  working  lueu.  The  one  is  the  Capital  of  the 
countiy  and  the  other  t!ie  Labour,  and  what  is  one  without 
the  other?  And.  if  ijroperty  is  represented,  why  should 
uot  labour  he  J*  lu  fact,  Bfr.  Gladstone  utlmits  that  him- 
Kolf,  for  he  stated  iu  Purliamcut  that  it  was  an  error  to 
suppose  that  a  labouring-  man  should  not  be  deemed  to 
have  an  interest  in  the  well-being  of  liis  countrj-.  If  the 
working:  classes  are  to  be  represented,  it  must  only  he  on 
the  condition  of  their  being:  intelhg-ent  working  men,  and 
uot  according  to  the  amount  of  rent  they  pay.  For 
instance,  I  know  a  man — a  steady,  sober,  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious workman ;  he  is  maiTied,  and  has  no  children, 
and,  for  economy's  sake,  occupies  one  room,  for  which  he 
pays  3s.  6d.  per  week.  I  know  another  man,  equally 
as  respectable,  •  married,  and  has  several  children,  couse- 
quently  he  wants  more  room,  and  therefore  occupies 
two  rooms,  for  which  he  pays  5s.  6d.  per  week ;  but  he 
docs  not  earn,  by  5s.  to  10s.  per  week,  as  much  as  the 
other  man;  yet  the  latter  vnU  come  uuder  the  £10  lodger 
class,  while  the  fonner  will  not.  And,  again,  I  know 
another  man,  equally  intelligent  as  the  other  two,  and 
quite  as  respectable  a  member  of  society,  but  he  cannot 
iiffnvd  £10  a  year  rent.  Now  why  should  not  all  of  these 
men  equally  have  a  vote  ?  Why  should  their  different  cir- 
cumstances make  any  difference  ?  If  the  rent  a  man  pays 
shows  the  amount  of  property  he  owns,  or  his  respectability, 
industry,  intelligence,  or  the  rate  of  wages  he  receives,  let 
it,  by  all  means,  be  a  qualification  for  voting. 

I  have  a  few  words  to  say  now  on  the  opposition  to  any 
extension  of  the  fi-auchise  by  members  of  Parliament,  and 
I  think  I  need  only  instance  that  of  Mr.  Lowe.  He  seems 
to  thiuk  that  the  unrepresented  class  are  everything  tlmt 
is  bad :  *'  If  you  want  venaHty,  if  you  want  ignorance,  if 
you  want  intimidatiou,  if  you  want  an  impiUsivc,  uure- 
flective,  violent  mob,  go  to  tb*  unrepresented  class."  By 
this  time  I  hope  Mr.  Lowe  is  aShamed  that  ho  ever  uttered 
those  words ;  if  not,  it  is  high  time  that  the  unrepresented 
class  are  represented,  and  men  of  a  different  stamp  than 
he  sent  to  Parliament  to  give  a  better  character  of  the 
working  classes.  I,  as  a  working  man,  will  admit  that 
such  quahties  do  exist,  but  they  are  the  exception,  not  the 
rule  ;  and  if  Mr.  Lowe  was  to  go  into  the  first  large  work- 
shop he  eame  to,  he  would  be  surprised  at  the  intelligence 
instead  of  the  ignorance.  And  if  he  would  take  the  trouble 
to  calculate  how  many  weekly  nimibers  of  working  men's 
periodicals  aud  weekly  newspapers  are  sold,  and  what  the 
contents  are,  he  would  find  that  an  immense  deal  of  know- 
ledge was  sought,  and  bought,  ond  understood,  and  he 
would  have  one  great  fact  to  put  alougside  of  his  charge 
of  ignorance  to  compare  with.  But  even  if  what  Mr. 
Lowe  said  was  true,  perhaps,  if  the  unrepresented  were 
represented,  they  would  be  the  better  for  it. 

I  have  a  few  words,  also,  to  say  of  Mr.  Griffith.  He  is 
so  afraid  of  the  extension  of  the  fi-anchisc  that  ho  considei's 
it  "  ^"'Xliedieut  to  confer  a  plurality  of  votes  on  the  superior 
class  n£  voters,  iu  such  proportion  as  will  be  calculated  to 
redress  the  preponderance  of  a  single  class  of  voters  over 
ir  the  majority  of  the  property,  intelligence,  and  education 
of  the  country." 

I  merely  quote  this  to  show  the  sensitiveness,  aud,  I 
may  &-ay,  the  fastidiousness  of  some  M.P.'s  on  this  subject. 
Ihit,  sir,  I  think  that  if  working  men  could  be  represented 
on  the  condition  of  their  being  steady,  sober,  industrious, 
intelligent  men,  instead  of  the  amount  of  rent  they  may 
happen  to  pay,  such  members  as  the  above  will  uot  have 
any  need  to  cast  such  slxvcs  on  the  working  classes.  Any- 
how, if  we  cannot  get,  by  Mr.  Gladstone's  Bill,  what  we 
exi)ect,  we  nuist  take  it  as  it  is — as  what  we  can  get — and 
be  thankful  for  small  things, — I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c., 

Jas.  Thos.  Rhodes. 


TEADES  UNIONS. 
To  tho  Editor  of  ike  "Woeking  Man. 
Silt,— Allow  me,  iu  the  first  place,  to  inform  you  that  I 
am  a  workiug  man— au  operative  house -painter.  I  have 
read,  with  some  degree  of  interest,  your  article  uuder  the 
head  of  "Trades  Uuious :  their  Limited  Sjihere,"  and  can 
testify,  from  experience  iu  my  owu  line  of  business,  and 
from  the  observation  of  others,  to  the  accuracy  of  some  of 
your  remarks.  Although  there  are  some  of  the  doings  of 
Trades  Unions  not  by  any  means  commeudable,  hut  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  aeem  .luetifiable,  particularly 
considering  the  element  they  have  to  contend  with,  yet,  if 
their  wrong  doings  are  balanced  against  the  good  they 
have  effected,  both  pecuniarily  and  socially,  I  think  the 
judgment  will  be  given  in  favour  of  Trades  Unious.  Your 
opening  words,  "that  there  never  was  an  iuveution  more 
natural  or  more  defensible,"  is  tnie,  beyond  a  doubt ;  and 
way,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  the  most  reliable  means 
tht-y  have  at  their  command — their  strongest  and  most 
potent  leyer,  whereby  they  have  lifted  themselves  in  a 
body  to^Tsocial  atanding  among  trades,  and  sire  daily  pro- 
tecting the  few  privileges  that  custom  has  handed  down  to 
lis,  aud  JucreKsiug  other  little  bcneJits  uf  more  ov  less  im* 
portan\:c.  True  perseverance,  iutellectual  pursuit:;,  ;i,ud 
education  may  raise  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  iu  a  trade  ;  but 
the  body,  nx  the  greater  porlioaof  iheoi,  would  be  left  as 
mero  drud^ci,  were  it  not  for  thf;  cond">iuation5  Ihat  cxiyt, 
and  their'dctermination  to  cmov'Te  oil  togelher,  as  a  clw;:^, 
to  one  position.  Then,  again,  the  concluding  part  of  the 
sentence  previously  quoted—"  at  the  same  time  more  crude 
and  impotent" — needs  a  great  deal  of  consideration  before 
being  accepted  as  perfectly  correct,  from  more  than  one 
single  point  of  view.  It  may  have  been  very  "  cnxde"  in  its 
origin  and  birth ;  and  what  movement,  society,  or  institution 
of  any  kind  is  uot  ?     It  may  be  somewliat  crude  still ;  and 


that  is  the  only  tlung  that  can  possibly  nud  fairly  bo  ad- 
vanced against  its  advocates  ;  and,  when  that  is  admitted, 
some  allowance  can  be  made  for  some  of  the  little  acts 
that  affect  their  honour  as  working  men— more  so  when  we 
consider  that  the  employers  whom  they  have  to  contend 
with  are  not  over  nice  or  sciiipidous  as  to  points  of  honour 
themselves.  Consequently — uot  that  I  justify  the  means — 
they  fight  them  with  similar  weapons.  But  if  wo  carefully 
examine  the  system  on  which  Trades  Unions  conducted 
their  business  some  years  ago,  and  compare  it  wit\i  i*ecent 
improvements,  and  knowing  what  was  considered  their 
agressive  teudoucy  has  now  been  brought  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act,  even  that  objection  can 
be  considerably  modified  ;  and,  as  a  gi-eater  proof  of  their 
increasing  maturity,  I  may  add  that  the  plau  that  Trades 
Unions  adopted  in  times  past  was  to  *'sti*ike  when  the  iron 
is  hot,"  or,  in  other  words,  watch  the  most  favom-able 
opportunity,  even  to  the  risk  of  ruining  their  employers 
and  damaging  their  own  personal  interests.  But  now  in- 
teUigence  has  superseded  the  old  dogma ;  and  if  they  find 
themselves  suffering  under  any  grievance,  or  their  growing 
wants  demand  an  increase  of  wages,  they  meet  together 
aud  discuss  the  question  -pro  and  con,  and  give  a  limited 
notice  of  their  demands,  or  the  concession  they  wish  to 
have  made  to  them;  and,  if  resisted  or  disputed  by  their 
employers,  cases  have  been  kno^vn  that  they  are  mlling  to 
submit  it  to  arbiti"ation,  which,  I  think,  is  a  point  of 
honour  gained,  and  proves  that  it  is  attaining  maturity. 

As  to  their  artistic  character,  that  has  been  explained 
already  in  yoiu*  columus,  by  a  correspondent  signed  "A 
Moulder." 

Then,  again,  arises  the  question  of  their  impotency. 
Now,  it  is  pretty  evident  that  worldug  men  generally 
squander  nearly  one-third  of  their  earnings  on  things 
little  better  than  iiseless.  They  ai-e  ni«re  or  less  oiien- 
hearted  and  sympathetic  to  those  of  their  kind  in  distress, 
giving  their  mite  to  objects  of  pliilautliropy ;  yet,  more- 
over, very  suspicious  of  being  cheated ;  but,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  of  workiug  men  extends,  I  never  find  them 
in  the  habit  of  contributing  two  or  three  pence  per  week 
towards  the  support  of  Ti-ades  Unions  mthout  lirst 
clearly  seeing  aud  nnderstaudiug  the  benefit  that  is  likely 
to  accine  therefrom.  Then  the  fact  tliat  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  working  men  of  different  trades  thro\v  their 
quota  into  the  funds,  and  that  hundreds  of  these  societies 
are  ah*eady  in  existence,  and  are  daily  increasing,  with 
more  objects  than  their  pei'sonal  indciiendencp  aud  pe- 
cuniary benefit  in  the  shape  of  wages ;  then  the  knowledge 
that  these  Trades  Unions  are  the  means  of  maintaining 
the  few  privileges  they  already  possess,  and  tliat  they  have 
been  the  direct  means  of  obtaining  an  advance  of  wages, 
which  the  necessities  of  the  times  require ;  reduction  in 
the  hoiu'S  of  labour,  which  the  artisans  of  England  stand 
iu  just  need  of,  as  well  as  those  in  a  higher  grade  of  hfo  ; 
the  abolition  of  three-qnai-ter  time— a  system  truly  ob- 
noxious to  all  true  working  men ;  payments  in  i>uhlic 
houses— monthly  jtaymeuts,  which  oftentimes  increased  a 
quarterly  debt^and  the  provision  that  they  make  for  siclc- 
ness,  accidents,  annuitifes  in  old  age,  loss  of  employment, 
tools,  &c.,  payments  to  the  ividows  at  death,  and  other 
httle  privileges  which  friendly  societies  will  not  ensure,  is  a 
very  good  evidence  of  their  potency ;  aud,  were  it  necessary, 
and  you  would  allow  me  space,  maaiy  other  things  could  be 
adduced  to  prove  their  power  and  effect,  aud  the  influence 
that  Tmdes  Unions  have  had  in  the  fonnatiou  of  the  u>oral 
character  and  respectability  of  working  mcu,  as  well  as 
their  peeuniary  position  and  their  independence. — Yours 
respectfulli',  A  Sociktx  Man. 

Cardiff,  March,  1866. 


THE  GUILDFORD  WORKING  MEN'S  INSTITUTE, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Working  Man. 

Dear  SjR,--'W'ith  respect  to  your  notice  of  the  "  Guild- 
ford Working  Men's  Institute"  iu  No.  11  of  your  paper, 
I  beg  to  state  that  you  are  right  as  to  the  date  of  its 
estabhshmeut — viz.,  1856. 

I  can  scarcely  understand  what  yon  say  about  a  division 
between  the  boys  aud  men.  I  was  a  member  of  it  for 
some  years,  aud  never  obsei*ved  the  division  spoken  of. 
The  reading-room  was  certainly  separate  from  the  room 
where  the  chess,  bagatelle,  &c.,  were  conducted,  but  the 
boys  aud  meu  had  equal  access  to  both.  To  the  clasees, 
also,  all  figes  were  admitted — at  least,  it  was  so  in  any  I 
have  joined  or  wished  to  join,  and  I  am  now  but  seventeen 
years  old.  Even  some  members  of  the  committee  were 
young  enough  to  be  classed  imder  the  genus  "  puer,"  or 
almost  so,  in'  my  opinion.  The  only  attempt  at  separation. 
I  ever  saw  was  that  lads  under  eighteen  years  of  age  were 
excluded  from  the  bagatelle-board. 

I  perfectly  concur  with  you  as  to  the  efficacy  of  the 
librarian,  and  should  consider  it  a  dark  day  for  the  institute 
if  they  lost  liim. 

Hopiug  you  will  not  consider  me  intrusive  iu  thus  ad- 
dressing vou,  I  remain,  Sir,  yottr  respectful  subscriber. 

March  15th,  186C.  H.  E.  N.  E. 

.     REFRESHMENTS   AT    THE    GUILDHALL 
EXHIBITION. 

To  the  Edilor  of  ilio  Wokkino  Man. 

SiK,— Ata  meeting  held  iu  the  Guildluill  on  tho  12th 
iustant,  for  the  puiitobc  of  electing  utljuilicntors  in  cou- 
ncctiou  with  llie  City  of  Loudon  Working  Men's  Exhibition, 
a  workiug  man  present  made  bcveral  attcmpto  to  bring 
befoTO  the  meeting  the  inconsistency  of  blending  »vibh  the 
refrcohmeut  itopiii-tiueiit  tho  bale  of  iutoxicotiug  driuka, 
ihuj.  converiiug  it  iiito  a  tap-room  or  bccr-shop. 

Kow,  JIi-.  Editor,  the  ostensible  plea  for  exhibitions, 
Uliraries,  and  working  men's  clubs,  &c.,  is  to  counteract 
the  pernicious  influence  of  tho  public-house,  and  to  dnxw 
the  working  population  away  from  the  temptation  of  strong 
drink.  I  quite  concur  with  the  working  man's  idea  that 
an  establishment  of  this  kind,  omitting  the  sale  of  strong 


drink,  woiUd  ho  more  consistent  with  the  objects  of  an 
exhibition  of  judustry. 

Many  present  sympathised  with  the  idea  offered  by 
this  working  inan.  and  were  sorry  it  could  not  be  more 
prominently  brought  before  the  meeting,  paxticularly  as 
the  space  of  the  exhibition  is  feo  very  limited. 

The  i-cfreslmicnt  arrangement  of  the  Lambeth  exhibition 
is  an  example  worthy  to  bo  followed,  as  no  intoxicating 
liquors  were  allowed  to  be  sold. — I  am,  yoiurs  resi>ectfully, 

March  lOlh,  1S6C.  An  Exhibitof.. 

WORKING   WOMEN. 

To  the  Editor  of  tho  Workin(j-  Man. 

Sia, — Youi"  valuable  little  journal,  tho  Working  Man, 
has  found  its  way  into  our  house  from  its  commencement, 
and,  as  I  perceive  its  pages  are  exclusively  intended  for 
working  men,  pardon  me  whou  I  say  I  wish  something  o£ 
tho  kind  were  issued  for  vorkin-j  iromcn. 

Providence  does  not  always  provide  us  a  partner  iu 
mai'riage,  and  when  it  does,  often  sees  fit  to  remove  tho 
same,  leaving  us  with  a  family  to  maintain,  under  which 
circumstances  I  tliink  you  will  see  how  acceptable  a  littlo 
consideration  and  advice  would  be. 

Really,  sir,  it  hardly  seems  fair  that  such  great  efforts 
should  be  made  to  advance  the  social  interests  of  working 
men,  while  worldug  women  are  left  to  struggle  through 
their  difficulties  as  best  they  may. 

Hopiug  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I  toko  in  addressing 
you,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

A  Working  Woman. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Thomas  Seabright.— The  long  grooves  in  the  needles  aro 
made  during  the  process  of  manufacture  by  the  same 
means  as  the  eyes  are  fomied — by  pressure. 

A,  S. — The  superior  economy  of  the  Lenoir  air-engiuo 
consists  in  the  working.  The  engine  itself  so  nearly 
resembles  a  steam-engine,  that  the  cost  is  nearly  aii 
much.     One  of  1-horse  iiowcr  costs  .CSO. 

Balls,  W.— To  stain  wood  blue,  dip  it  into  a  hot  solution 
of  sulphate  of  indigo,  aud,  while  still  hot,  i)hxcb  it  in  a 
solution  of  three  ounces  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  quart  of 
water. 

W.  B.— A  cement  for  fastening  brass  letters  upon  glass  is 
made  of  resin  150  parts,  bees'-wax,  30  parts,  burnt 
ochre,  30  parts,  and  calcined  plaster,  2  parts.  Apply 
while  warm. 

Orlop,  W.  B.— An  average  speed  of  twelve  miles  an  hour 
is  a  very  good  one  for  an  ocean-going  steamer.  River 
steamers  Iiave  attained  a  speed  of  twenty-four  miles  au 
hour.  ( 

Allison,  J.— Leather  goods  sent  to  hot  climates  arc  very 
subject  to  be  destroyed  on  the  voyage  and  upon  aiTival 
by  vermin.  The  best  security  we  Imow  of  is  to  nib  tlin 
shoes  or  other  articles  with  castor  oU,  cither  pure  or 
mixed  with  one-half  other  oil  or  tallow,  after  which  no 
vermin  will  attack  them.  Pai-affine  oil  is  equally 
effectual  for  a  time,  or  imtil  it  is  all  evaporat-ed. 

Bellman. — Certain  alloys  of  copiier  and  zinc  aro  so  liard 
that  they  ^vill  cut  steel,  and  serve  well  for  tools.  It 
will  sometimes  take  a  good  workman  a  couple  of  days 
to  cut  a  11  in.  hole  in  a  bell. 

M.  E.— The  lime  should  be  previously  slaked,  else  it 
iibsorbs  all  the  water,  aud  causes  the  cement  to  set  too 
quickly. 

Thomas  Tutin. — We  hold  to  our  statement  that  the 
smoky  chimney  is  cured  only  by  contracting  the  portion 
immefhately  above  the  fire-grate ;  in  had  cases,  this 
contraction  mil  requii-e  to  extend  ten  or  twelve  feet 
upward.  The  strong  downward  ciirrent  is  generally 
caused  by  the  room  communicating  mth  another  in 
which  a  fire  is  huiiiing,  the  strong  uj>wai-d  current  of 
which  is  supplied  with  air  dra%vn  down  tho  other 
chimney,  causing  it  to  smoke  when  there  is  a  small  fire 
in  the  grate. 

A.  B.  C. — You  do  not  require  a  book  on  the  subject.  The 
rules  arc  very  few,  and  are  given  in  most  English 
Grammars. 

Hodgson.— We  believe  the  engines  you  mention  are  at 
South  Kensington,  hut  ciinnot  possibly  ascertain  with- 
out making  a  visit  there  ;  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
cooking  depot. 

Macbeth,  W.— You  can  sell  your  grease  without  paying 
duty,  tax,  or  licence  j  or  the  recipe,  if  you  can  induce 
any  one  to  buy  it. 

John. — You  had  better  commence  with  wood  carving,  as 
that  costs  but  little  to  start  mth.  Sculpture  is  costly, 
and  far  more  difficidt. 

R.  Lambert  wishes  to  obtain  the  title  of  a  book  that  will 
teach  Plan  Dmwing  for  Mining. 

Abel  R. — Not  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  copper  is  added  to 
zinc  to  produce  brass :  if  that  xJi'oportion  be  exceeded 
a  white  alloy  results,  which  is  not  marketable.  A  brass 
composed  of  CO  -per  cent,  of  copper  and  40  per  cent,  of 
7.inc  is  suscei^tible  of  being  drawn  or  bent  when  cold,  but 
cannot  be  forged  or  worked  when  heated ;  whilst,  if  V75 
or  2*0  i>er  cent,  of  iron  be  substituted  for  the  same 
quantity  of  zinc,  then  a  most  valuable  brass  is  obtained, 
capable  of  being  forged  at  a  red  heat  like  ii'on,  while 
its  tenacity  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  iron. 

Clive,  T.— Silver  or  plated  articles  may  Ije  cleaned  without 
rouge  or  other  powder,  by  imjunt-riiug  them  for  half  au 
hour  iu  a  solution  made  of  1  gallon  uf  water,  1  oz.  hypo- 
liididiilc  of  Boda^  H  oz.  of  muriute  of  antmonia,  \  o/.. 
liqmd  iuumouiu,  and  \  oz.  of  cyanide  uf  pulubi^ium.  Thr. 
plyte,  AvJu'ii  removed  from  this  eolution,  is  wayhcd  and 
r'lbbed  v.'ith  wash-lcathci^. 

T.  W.— White  of  egg  mixed  witli  varying  proportions  of 
water  is  generally  employed  for  the  purpose  ;  the  paper 
requires  hot  pressing  aftem^ards.  Ealsaiii  of  capiv'i  ia 
used  because  it  is  nearly  colourless,  and  does  not  injure 
the  brilliancy  of  the  blue  pigment,  as  a  dark  varnish 
would. 


March  31,  1866.] 
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THE  T.ONT>0N  CENTKAi 

Painters*   Hall    Company, 
LIiaiTED. 

Jiicoi-jwaffld  under  "The  Compames'  Act,  1862," iL-7tercft»;  the 
LiabilUu*)feach  Shareholder  is  Hmitcdto  ihe amount o/hisShnres; 
and  no  jSiiarehoider  vill  bo  allowed  to  talce  more  than  Ten  Shares. 


CAPITAL,  £2,000,  IN"  2,000  SHARES  OP  £1  EACH, 

"WTTH. POWER  OF   INCREASE. 

Deposit  on  Application,  2s.  6d.  per  Sbare,  and  2s.  tjd.  on 
Allotment.  No  Call  will  exceed  23.  fid.  per  Share,  or  be 
made  at  less  intervals  than  One  Month. 

Directors  {pro  tern.). 

"William  Marks. 
John  Joseph  Paddick. 
William  Thoexe. 
Henry  Stockdridge. 
John  Swinton  Ashhurst. 
William  Stainsbt. 


Frederick    Emans    Shear- 
man. 
Geokge  Stone. 
William  Prime. 

AViLLIAM  GaHAGAN. 

James  Brownlee. 


Bankers. 

BIKKBECK  DEPOSIT  BANK,  20,  Southampton  Build- 
ings, Chancery  Lane. 


Sccrelarij  (pro  tern.). 
WILLIAM  HENEY  TOFTS. 

Temporary/  O^cc. 

39,  UPPER  JOHN  STREET,   FITZROY  SQUARE. 

Office  Hours:  7  to  D  p.m.;  Saturdays,  3  to  5  p.m. 


This  Company  is  established  for  the  piu-pose  of  Leasing; 
or  Building  a  Painters'  Ti-ados  Hall,  Library,  and  Reading; 
Room,  for  the  use  of  Trade,  Benefit,  and  other  Societies. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Seeing  the  great  evil  of  having  our  meetings  at  public 
houses,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  our  condition, 
both  morally  and  sociidly — conscious  cf  the  difficidties  and 
failures  that  have  attended  all  former  eftbrts  in  this  direc- 
tion— we  have  taken  a  broader  basis  as  the  foundation  of 
our  work,  and  a  iixed  determination  that  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  on  our  part  to  ensure  its  succe.«iS. 

To  remove  the  existing  evils  of  pubhc  house  meetings, 
the  London  Central  Painters'  Society  members  have  formed 
a  Company,  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing  or  building  a  hall  in  a  central  jiart  of  Lon- 
don, such  building  to  consist  of  a  hall  capable  of  holding 
l,OUt)  persons  seated,  library,  and  reading  room,  with  large 
rooms  for  the  use  of  various  societies  to  hold  their  meetings 
iu,  with  committee  aud  refreshment  i-ooms  attached,  lava- 
tories, &c. 

The  calls  are  made  eaj?y,  to  enable  working  men  to  take 
up  shares.  All  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme ; 
aud,  to  prevent  monopoly,  no  shareholder  will  be  allowed 
more  than  ten  shares. 

The  promoters  of  the  Company  are,  on  allotment,  to  re- 
ceive the  money  outlaid  for  the  promotion  of  the  Company, 
and  no  further  rem.uneration  until  10  per  cent,  has  been 
diWded  amongst  the  shareholders ;  any  profit  over  and 
above  this  rate  to  be  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  and 
promoters,  in  proportion  of  two-tlnrds  to  the  shareholders 
and  one-third  to  the  promoters. 

For  the  many  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  them,  it  behoves 
the  working  classes  generally  to  devote  their  entire  energy 
to  its  advancement,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  making 
it  kno^vn  and  appreciated ;  as  we  advance  in  years,  num- 
bers, and  intelUgence,  great  and  numerous  will  be  the 
advantages  which  those  who  come  after  us  may  acquire 
through  our  earher  exertions. 

The  promoters,  in  bringing  this  scheme  before  the  work- 
ing classes,  feel  the  greatest  confidence  that,  if  supported 
by  those  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  advancements  of  the  age,  both  morally,  soci?.lly, 
aud  financially,  and  ^vill  ultimately  produce  a  large  aivi- 
deud  to  the  shareholders. 


FORSI   OP   APPLICATION    FOR  SH^VRES. 

retained  (►>/  the  Banka's  of  the  Compamj. 


T 


N, — I  have  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers 
the  sura  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  (id.  x^er  share  on 

shares  in  the  above  Company  iu  respect  of  such 
shares,  or  iu  resfiect  of  any  less  number  you  may  allot  me, 
and  I  agi-ee  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  2s.  ed.  on  allotment 
thereof,  and  the  instalments  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Prospectus. 


Name  in  fi 

11 

Ee.rldence, 

Ffofesiiion 

T.-aae, 

DaUdthis 

day  of 
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IE  it  is  not  convenient  to  malce  the  deposit  with  tlie 
Buulcers  of  the  Company,  the  form  may  be  sent  by  post  to 
the  Office  of  tlie  Company,  accompanied  by  a  Crossed 
Cbequo  or  Post  Oliice  Order  for  imiouut  of  the  dci)osit, 
wbicli  will  bo  paid  into  the  Company's  Baiikero,  and  Iho 
Kcceipt  returned  by  post  to  the  Applicant. 

BANKEKS"  RECEIPT. 

To  be  cignfd  6y  the  Bankers  and  returned  to  ilic  ApiiUcanL 

Received  this  day  of  18(5    ,  of 

for  the  Directors  of  the  Losdon  Cextkal  Paikieks'  Hall 
CoMPAKY,  Limited,  the  Sum  of  ou  account  of  an 

application  for  an  allotment  ofShares  in  the  nndertaking. 


[12 


he   Suburban  Villag-e    and 


i^^ 


GEXEEAL  DWELLINGS  COMPaST  (Limited). 
Incoi-porated  under  the  Companies'  Act,  1SG2,  whereby  the 
liability  of  each  shareholder  is  limited  to  the  amount  of 
his  shares. 

Capital,  One  MiUion,  in  100,000  Shares  of  £10  each. 

With  power  to  increase. 

£1  deposit  to  be  paid  on  application,  and  £1  on  allotment. 

No  future  calls  to  exceed  £1,  nor  to  be  made  at  less 

intervals  than  three  months. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  deposits  ^vill  be  returned 

in  fidl.    Fii-st  issue,  £200,000. 

Konorani  President, 

Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Trustees. 

Andrew  Lust,  Esq.,  ]\LP.,  Alderman. 

Professor  Fawcett,  M.P. 

George  Cruitshank,  Esq. 

aiainnan. 

John  Everitt,  Esq.,  AUhaUow  Chambers,  Lombard  St.,  E.C. 

Directors. 
Jabez  Bums,  D.D.,  17,  Porteus  Eoad,  Paddiu-tou. 
William  Hardwicke,  Esq.,  M.D.  (Deputy  Coroner  for  Central 

Middlesex),  70,  Mornington  Eoad. 
C.  Jones,  Esq.,  10,  Grafton  Streer,  St.  James's. 
Brownlow  Ponlter,  Esq.,  Blackheath. 
G.  Linn[eiis  Banks,  Esq.,  33,  Cloudesley  Square,  N. 
Robert  White,  Esq.,  Sydenham. 
H.  N.  Barnett,  Esq.,  7,  Tonge  Pai-k,  N. 
J.  Edward  Panter,  Esq.,  Lee  Park,  Kent. 
Edward  Scales,  Esq.,  47,  York  Street,  Portman  Square.  W. 
E.  Moore,  Esq.,  2,  Aldiidge  TUlas,  Westboume  Park,  W. 
Edward  Tigers,  Esq.,  Tavistock  Lodge,  Upper  Westboume 
Park,  W. 

Banlcers. 
Messrs.  Barclay,  Bevan,  Tritton,  Twells,  and  Co.,  Lombard 

Street,  E.C. 
The  Imperial  Bank,  Lothbury,  andVictoriaSt.,Westminster. 
Standing]  Couil.sd. 
Frederick  Prideaux,  Esq.,  3,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn. 


Solicitor. 


Vic- 


Government  of   South   Aus- 
tralia EMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE  PASSAGES  are  granted  t,->  ?,ou^':  Australia,  in 
vessels  chartered  expressly  by  H.l...  Emigration  Commis- 
sionei-s,  to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  Si^rvants,  minei-s,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  grooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoemakei*s,  4;c. 
AX.SO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Austraha,  5,  Copthall  Court,  Loudon,  E.G.  [13 

CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £6  6s. 

New  York,  by  Steam, 
WEEKLY,  £6  6s.,  cabin,  £15  los.;  and  Portland, 
£6 ;  BaKimore.  £o  os.,  cabin,  £15  lis. ;  New  Orleans,  £6  6s., 
cabin,  £23.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £3  15s.  i 

E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchm-ch  Street,  E.C.  [5 

Four  Fires  for  One  Penny. — 
The  PATENT  FIREWOOD  can  he  obtained  from 
any  oilmnii  or  grocer  in  or  near  Loudon,  at  2s.  per  100; 
packed  for  the  country,  50O  for  10s.  Lights  instantly.  No 
paper  required.— Works,  IS,  'WTiarf  Road,  City  Road.  [6 

alker.  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 

,     .  street.  Corner  of  Seymour  Place,  Marylebone, 

London.    Hats  in  all  shapes  from  3s.  0\.  to  18s.  each. 

Tlie  Trade  Supplied.  [It 


P 


BEOWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  [15 


Architects. 

Messrs.  Banks  and  Barry,  I,  Westniinstor  Chambers, 

Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Sarrcyors. 

Messrs.  Leifchild  and  Chefiins,  62,  Moorgate  Street,  E.C. 

Auditor. 

Charles  Brown,  Esq.,  Basinghall  Street. 

Secretary. 

"William  Jones,  Esq. 

Teraporary  Offices :  4,  Queen  St.  Place,  Cannon  St.  West,  E.C. 

AiipUcations  for  prospectuses  and  shares  may  be  made  to 
the  sohcitor,  swcreuary.  and  bankers  of  the  company. 

-An  estate  of  upwards  of  ten  acres,  situate  witliiu  three 
minutes'  walk  of  the  Honor  Oak  Station  of  the  London, 
Chatham,  aud  Dover  Railway,  has  been  secured  by  the 
Directors  as  the  site  of  their  first  village,  on  which  opera- 
tions will  be  commenced  with  all  possible  promptitude. 


T 


he    Suburban   Village   and 

GENERAL  DAVELLINGS  COMPANY  (Limited). 

ALL  APPLICATIONS   for  SHARES  in  this  Company 

must  be  sent  in  not  later  than  TO-MORROW,  2ith  mstant, 

for  London,  and  MONDAY,  26th.  for  the  Country.— By 

Order.  WILLIAM  JONES,  Secretary. 

Temporary  Offices,  4,  Queen  Street  Place, 

Cannon  Street  West,  E.C.  [41 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
.  GIFPAED'S    INJECTOR, 

FOR   FEEDING    STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOE  IRON   AND  WOOD  WORK. 

Farilcv.lars  and  Prices  post  free  on  appUcatiou  to 
W.  T.  HENDRY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STREET,    LONDON,   E.C.  [13 

THE  WOEKISG  MAN  WILL  FIND 

udson's    Simple    Dyes" 

both  Useful  and  Amusing.    Any  one  can  use  them. 

.^Anytbing  cau  be  dyed  with  them  iu  ten  minutes. 

Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.     Of  Chemists  at  Home  aud 

Abroad.  [17 

FURNITURE    ON   CREDIT. 

urniture  can   be  had   at 

S3  and  S4,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  FITZROY 
fei.JrARE,  W.,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
cau  be  bad  away  immediately.  Apply  persounlly,  or  write 
to  E.  THOilAS,  e;3,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.    .   [1 


he  Accidental  and   Marine 

_  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Insurance  against  General 
aud  Railwaj'  Accidents.    Maaine  risks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W.  ORAM,  Secretary. 


"illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 


V  V        Chaser  and   Embosser,    i,  FOLEY   STREET, 
PORTLAND  PLACE,  W. 

Honourable  Mention,  Great  Exluhition,  1S51;  Ho^wurahle  Men- 
tion, ISoS,  Neie  Tori:. 


F 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Ackiiowledsred  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  couifoi-taliio 
wcai-ing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKIKGi;, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Vai-icose  Veins,  Weakness.  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artiticial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  aud  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND   SONS. 
35  and  ZG,  West  Smithfield,  London. 
N.B. — ^Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [8 


^he  Popular  Science  Review, 


T 

1         No.  19,  for  April  1st,  price  2s.  6d.,  contains 
On  the  Volvox  Globator.  By  J.  Braxton  Hicks,  M.D.,  F.B.S. 

With  Coloured  Illustration. 
Photo  Engraving.    By  J.  Trad  Taylor. 
Entozoon-like  Bodies  in  the  Muscles  of  Animals  destroyed 

by  Cattle  Plague.    By  Lionel  S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.E.S.  Elus- 

trated. 
Our  House  Spiders.    By  John  Blackwall.  F.L.S. 
Raised  Beaches,  and  their  Origin.    By  Edward  Hull,  B.A., 

F.GS.     Illustrated  by  Graphotype  process. 
On  Milk  and  its  Adulteration.   By  Augustus  Voelclrer,  Ph.D., 

F.C.S.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  to  the  Royal  Agricultural 

Society. 
The  Araceba :  its  Development,  Structure,  and  Habits.    By 

Professor  Williamson,  F.E.S.    Illustrated. 
The  Solfatara  and  Fumaroles    of    Naples.    By  Professor 

Anstcd,  P.R.S. 
The  Graphotype.    By  the  Editor. 
Reviews  of  Books. 
Summary  of  Scientific  Progress. 

London :  Roeeht  Hakdwicke,  192,  Piccadilly.        [42 

Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip 
about  ANIMALS,  Aquarirt,  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds, 
Batter/Iifs,  Ferns,  Fish,  Fossils,  JjicbeuK.  Microscopes, 
Mosses,  Kept  lies,  Rocks,  Soa-wecils,  Wild  Flowers,  &c.  4tl. 
monthly.    ILiKUWlcKE,  Piccadilly ;  aud  all  Booksellers. 


Superior      Trusses,    .  Elastic 
STOCKINGS,  i-c.  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    &    SON, 
418,  Oxford  Street. 
Trusses  from  5s.  each ;  Stockiugs  from  4s.  6d.       [18 

The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  R.  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  jiresent 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cures  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp,  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  &c. 

Earl  Russell  commuoicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne. — Lancet,  Dec.  Slst,  1S61.  See 
Tnnti,  Nov.  14th.  ISiio. 


V 


P 


lain      and      Easy     Natural 

HISTORY  BOOKS.  Catalogues  Gratis. 
London :  Robeut  H.UvI>wicke,  lyj,  Piccadilly.        [43 


St.  Marylebone  Bank  for 
SAVINGS,  76,  Welbeck  Street,  Savings  Bank  cer- 
tified imder  the  Act  of  1SG3.  Open  daily  from  10  till  .I,  and 
on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  from  6  till  9  o'clock. 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE.— The  Medica!  T«/ik,  Jan.  inth.  1S66,  states— 
"it  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  pubbr.  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  coiu-se,  it  would  not  be  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  till  a  i>liice." 

reeman's   Original    Chloro- 

JL  DYNE  engraved  on  the  Govqgunent  .st.aiup  out- 
snie  every  bottle.  .-Sold  by  the  luventaflU  Manufacturer, 
R.  FREiiMAN,  70,  Keuuiugtou  PalHHul,  London,  S., 
aud  most  Chemists.  In  botllcs,  J  O^^B  Lid.;  l.j  oz., 
2s.  yd. ;  10  oz. ,  lis. ;  20  oz.,  'JOs. 

■  Caution!  Bewai-o  of  spuiious,  decepthw,  aud  dangerous 
imit.Ttious.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Origiu.d  Chlorodyne,  and 
sec  that  you  have  none  other.  [.'> 

Hall's  "Lung  Restorer'' 
g^ves  instant  rehef  in  Coughy,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ne.-s,  sore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Brooke,  Mirfield,  near  Leeds, 
ivrites,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  1^  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  bv 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  .;City  side 
G  reat  Eastern  Terminus) ,  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  &c.  [19 
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THE    WORKING    MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Makoh  31,  1866. 


aker    and    Baker's   True 

tTNCOLOUEED  TEAS  are  importea  and  sold  Free 

from  all  Adulteration ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 
Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavoui-,  and  Lasting  Strength. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &e.,  in  most  Towns.  [4 


B 


The  People's  Own  Tea  Com- 
PANT,  combining  all  the  advantajrea  of  the  ordinary 
Co-operative  movement  without  its  disadvantasree.  In  2,000 
Shares  of  10s.  each ;  5s.  to  be  paid  on  application,  and  5s. 
after  the  issue  of  first  report.  For  particulars  apply  to  Mr. 
Vaughan,  Secretary,  Crescent  Mews,  Vine  Street,  Minories, 
liOndoD,  E.  [11^ 


TOTTR  CARD,  SIK  ? 


Card    Plate,   including  50 


appy  Homes  for  Working 


A 

X  \.  Ivory  Cards,  with  your  Name  elecrantly  Engraved. 
Ladies'  or  Gents'  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Is.  6d.  in  stamps 
to  W.  F.  GOOD.  Engraver,  &c.,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  Hull. 

N.B.— This  includes  the  Plate,  Engraving,  Cards,  and 
Printing.^ [-0 

\_  X  MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
Tiev.  Dr.  Beog.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  Is.Gd.;  bound  in 
cloth,  2s.  London:  Casscll,  Better,  and  Galpiu,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.G.    Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 


Lately  published,  12mo,  price  2d., 

Few  Words  on  Woman's 

_  WORK ;  showing  the  paramount  importance  of 
?ome  Duties.  With  Remarks  on  Watch  Work,  Wet  Nursing, 
and  some  other  fallacies  of  the  present  day. 

L.  BOOTH,  307,  Regent  Street,  W.  [21 


Now  ready  {Tenth  Thousand),  price  Is. ;  by  post,  Is.  2d., 

Comfort  for  "Small   Incomes. 
BY  MRS.  WAEEEN. 
•'  Altogether  an  invaluable  housewife's    companion." — 
Liverpool  Daily  Cowier. 

Published  at  12,  Ave  Maria  Lane,  London,  B.C. ,  and  to  bo 
had  of  all  Booksellers.  L^ 


Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING   COEEECTLT.     Gratis,   post   free. 
Published  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Eoad,  Brighton.      [7 


Practical.  Scientific  Books  on 
AECHITECTURE.  ENGINEEEING.  SURVEYING, 
MINrNG,  BUILDING,  AGEICULTUBE,  MONUMENT'S, 
DECOEATIONS,  &c.  Published  by  Atchley  and  Co.,  106, 
Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  New  List  of  Works  sent 
free  to  order  by  post^ [22 


ork  men's     Waees. — 


V  V  LAXTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 
.glance  to  calculate  their  own.  Wages.  Masters'  Edition, 
cloth  and  gilt,  3s.  6d.  (32  stamps) ,-  Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  the  pocket.  Is.  (13  stamps).  34,  Arundel  Street, 
Strand.         [23 


H 


OAV 


Post  free,  7  stamjjs, 

to     -Make 


Will. 


Post  free,  13  stamps, 

HOW  to   Make  a  Will,  and 
FORM   OF    WILL  LEGALLY   DRAWN    UP. 
By  J.  H.  WooDLEY,  30,  Fore  Street,  London. 


Post  free,  7  stamps. 

Guide     to     Landlords     and 
TENANTS. 
'  Post  free,  7  stamps. 

Guide     to     County    Courts. 
Just  out.    Or  the  two,  13  stamps. 
London :  J.  H.  Woodley,  30,  Fore  Street. 


T 


he    Building    Trade     New 

__       SCALE    OF   WAGES  — THE    HOUR   SYSTEM. 

Every  member  of  the  Building  Trade  should  purchase 
WOODLEY'S  WAGES  TABLE,  compOed  expressly  for 
the  Building  Trade,  by  which  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  the 
exact  sum  payable,  from  2d.  to  9^d.  per  ho\ir,  from  1  hour 
to  100.  Price  Id. ;  post  free,  2d. ;  six  for  7d.,  or  twelve  for 
Is.  Compiled,  printed,  and  published  by  J.  H.  Woodley, 
Printer  and  Stationer.  30,  Fore  Street.  City. [40 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


Upright  Shoemaking.  An 
ADDRESS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  THE  EVII^S  OF  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "  UPRIGHT  BENCH  ; " 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  Persons  interested  in  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories.  By 
J.  Sparkes  Hall.    Seut  for  three  stamps  to  any  address. 

London:  J.  Spakkes  Hall,  308,  Regent  Street.         [2 
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ESUVIAN  TEA. 

THE  GREAT  CHEMICAL  WONDER. 


V 


E  S 


V 


V  I  A  N 

INA  OUTDONE. 


TEA. 


E  S'^V  IAN  TEA. 

EVERY  ONE  HIS  OWN  6E0CEE. 


V 


ESUVIAN'        TEA 

AS  TAKEN  BY  PLUTO  AND  FAMILY. 


V 


ESUVIAN 


TEA 


THE  GREAT  CHEMICAL  WONDEE. 
Green  and  Black  Tea  produced  from  Crystals.   Eegistered. 
Is.  and2s.    Sold  everywhere:  orWholesale,  from  177,  Upper 
Thames  Street.  |lO 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTEALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany's RegiUar  Semi-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 
Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
MELBOURNE   LINE. 
Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Star 2,200  A  1    April  7. 

Detroit 2,600  A  1    April  21. 

Glendower 2,000  A  1    May  7. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  lis.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Pnssenerers  to  Newcastle,  Tivofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c 

Sir  William  Wallace  2,000  A  1    March  25. 

Canaan 1,700  A  1    April  11. 

ADELAIDE  LINE. 

Philip  Nelson   1,200  A  1    March. 

Ernestine  2,000  A  1    Ajml. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

OliveMount 1,200  A  1    March. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2,400  A  I    Marcli  3L 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OP  LAND  are 
given  by  this  Ship  to  persons  paying  their  own  passage 
mouey. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTEALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Ruahine  (s.s.)  2,500  A  1    March  31. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are:— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  ^vithout  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    [21 


ohn    Moseley    and     Son, 


J  17  and  IS,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— Saws.  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Gaorden  Tools. 
&&,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates : — 

£    s.   (I. 
28-iiich  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw         ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     Hand  Saw         0    7    6     „ 

14    ,.     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Saws  same  make,  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above.  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  403.)  ou  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.B. — These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

NoTipE.— Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Oiitlery,  they  ar'o  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  EstabUshments.  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Frefe.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Ofiice  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Railway  Signals,  &c. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  18s.,  &c.  &c.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  [25 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND    SHOE   MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d.,  29.  Scotch  hides,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  71b3.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
I^er  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d,  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  pax^er.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
pxirchasera  over  £1,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S. [26 


Picture  Frames  for  the 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  lUus- 
tratcd  London  News.  Handsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
3s. ;  by  the  dozen,  2s.  6d.  Maple  and  gilt,  5s. ;  by  the  dozen, 
43.  Every  description  of  Pi*ints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  maple  and 
gUt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  2 
stamps,  at  Geokge  Rees,  57,  Dnu*y  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre).  [27 


E 


EASY  MODE  OF  PAYMENT. 

very  Description  of  General 

DEAPEEY,  TAILORING,  AND  OUTFITTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Teems:  One  Sliilling  in  the  Poimd  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEAELE,  135,  Old  Kent  Eoad.  [38 


THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

V V     110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  6s.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    „      [29 


N 


ational    Institution   for 

_  ,  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
applicants.  THOMAS  EOBINSON,  Hon.  Sec.    [30 


T 


he    London    and    General 

_  PERMANENT  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY.  Enrolled  pursuant  to  6  and  7 
Wra.  IV.,  cap.  32.  Shares,  £40.  Monthly  Subscription.  5s. 
Entrance  Fee,  Is.  per  Share.  Temporary  Oflices,  12,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Chairman  of  Directors, 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  M.P.,  9,  Lincohi's  Inn  Fields. 
Siu-veyor,  C.  Stuart  Barker,  Esq.,  12,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  Managing  Director,  W.  R.  Selway.  Esq., 
19,  Manor  Road,  Walworth,  S, 

Shares  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  No  back  payments. 
Sums  of  not  less  than  One  Pound  received  on  Deposit. 
Interest  not  less  than  5  i)er  cent,  guaranteed.  Persona 
wishing  to  buy  houses  can  have  money  advanced  imme- 
diately, to  be  repaid  by  easy  monthly  sums.  [34 


rOA  Afin  ready  to  be  advanced 

J^L\j^\J\J\J  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgato  Street,  London,  E.G. 

Note. — More  tliau  half  a  miUiou  pounds  sterling  tave 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [35 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 


HI 
for  Two  Guiueas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiEKBtcK  BuiLKiNti  SOCIETY,  Loudou  Mechanics*  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. — HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Free- 
hold Lakd  Society,'  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bane.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
till  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  fidl  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.      [36 


T 


he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 

ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  Established 

by  Act  of  ParUament,  Jidv,  ISiS.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  Z9,  CITY  ROAD,  FINSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £1U  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505. 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that— first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions  ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest; 
fourthly,  iu  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount — upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  chxurged 
— may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent. ,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— 39,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  [37 

Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing.  Carrying  Out,  and  Disi^osiug  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  "^Villiam  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  ou  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion^      [31 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tiou.  Apply  to  Mr.  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  Loudon. — Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [32 

Patents      for      I  n  ventioas. — 
Messrs.  DA  VIES  and  HUNT  procure 
Foreign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  Registr; 
at    moderate    charges.      Full   jjarticular^ 
*'  Handbook  for  Inventors,"  to  be  had  (^i 
Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C 

A  MARVEL  OF   CHEAPNESS. 

The  Shilling  Drawing  Case, 
Complete;  containing  Six  Progressive  Studies, 
after  J.  0.  Harding,  a  Book  of  Wliatman's  Superfine  Draw- 
ing Paper,  Two  Academy  Dra^ving  Pencils,  and  India-rubber. 
Post  free  for  14  stamps.— PACKER  and  GRIFFIN,  35. 
Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W.  Schools,  the  Trade,  and 
Shiiipers  supplied  on  advantageous  terms.  [38 

Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TEOUSEES.     ■ 
Newlihg,  192,  Bishopsg.xte  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [39 
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THE     WORKSHOPS     OF     THE     WORLD. 


fish-hook  making  at  eedditch. 


Fish-Hook   Making   at  Redditch.  nished  by  savage  tribes  at.  the  present  time  are 

,  doubtless  very  similarly  constructed,  and  of  like 

We   cannot   tell  how   hooks  were  made  in  the  materials.     Wood  and  bone  are  substances  which 
early  ages  of  the  world,  butTthe  specimens  fur- 


indeed,  the  existence,  of  metals  becomes  appa- 
rent ;  and  being  easily  worked,  are  soon  brought 

to  produce  implements  of  considerable  perfection 

come  readily  to  hand  long  before  the  use,  or,    and   neatness.      Many  specimens  of  hooks,  for 
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instance,  made  by  the  North  American  Coast 
tribes,  are  fashioned  in  bone,  have  two,  three,  or 
four  barbs,  and  display  singular  care  and  hnish 
in  the  execution.  „ 

The  author  of  "Secrets  of  Anglmg  -a 
very  rare  and  cui-ious  book,  contammg  many 
poems  of  great  merit-thuB  poetically  fables 
^nccrning  the  origin  of  fishing  and  the  fii-st 
fish-hoots  : — 

"  Then  did  Deucalion  first  the  Art  invent 
Of  An^Unsr,  and  his  people  taught  the  same  ; 
And  to  the  Woods  and  Groves  with  them  he  went. 
Pit  tooles  to  And  for  this  most  needfull  game. 
There  from  the  Trees  the  longest  Eindes  thoy  rent, 
^Therwith  strong  lines  they  roughly  twist  and  frame, 
And  of  each  crook  of  hardest  bush  and  brake     __ 
They  made  them  hooks  the  hungry  fish  to  take. 
Whether   Seth,  DencaUon,  or  Belus,    "the  first 
Inventor  of  virtuous  Kecreation,"  originated  fish- 
hoots  and  angling,  we  leave  the  poets  to  deter- 
mine, and  come  down  at  once  to  later  times  and 
our  own  country. 

Britain  has  produced  a  great  number  of  writers 
upon  this  subject ;  but  the  earliest  wort  printed 
in  our  tongue  was  from  the  press  of  Wynken  de 
Worde,  in  1196,  wi-ittenby  Dame  Juliana  Barney, 
and  entitled  "  The  Treatise  of  Fysshinge  with  an 
Ano-le  "     One  of  the  most  rare  books  is  the  one 
just  quoted,  " The  Secrets  of  Angling;    teaching 
the   Choicest  Tooles,  Baytes,  and    Seasons,"   by 
J.  D.  (John  Dennys),  Esq.,  printed  in  1652.    This 
author  says,    "  I  use  to  mate  mine  own  hooks,  so 
shall  I  have  them  of  the  best  Spanish  and  Millan 
needles,  of  what  sise,  bent,  or  sharpness."      In 
the   next   yeai-   (1653)   was    published  the  first 
edition  of  that  most  fondly-cherished  of  aU  pisca- 
torial boots— viz.,  "The  Compleat  Angler;  or,  the 
Contemplative    Man's    Eecrcation,"      by    Izaak 
Walton.     The   gentle  Izaak's  pastorals,  whether 
in  prose  or  turned  into  verse  whilst  sitting  on  a 
"  primi'ose-bank,"    quietly  plying  his  hook  and 
line    contain   some  of    the    sweetest,  purest   of 
thoughts,  and  wiR  ever  afford  delight  to  English 
readers.     Poetry,  pleasant  and  tender  thoughts, 
and  the  use  of   fish-boots,  seem  at  fii-st  sight  to 
form  an  odd  combination;  but  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  found   together;     and    it    is   rather 
singulai-  to  note  the  coolness  with  which  anglers, 
usually  feeling  enough  in  other  matters,  regard 
the  tortui-ing   uses  to    which   their    hoots   are 
applied.      Listen   to   "The   Gentleman    Fisher" 
(printed  in   1727),   giving  direotions  for  baitmg 
with  a  live  minnow.     "  Put  it  (the  hoot)  in  at 
his  mouth,  and  out  at  his  giU;  then,  having  di-awn 
it  two  or  three  inches  beyond  or  through  his  gill, 
put  it  again  into  his  mouth,  and  the  point  and 
beard  out  at  his  tail." 

Most  of  us  see  little  of  the  use  of  fish-hoots, 
except  by  anglers,  but  the  greatest  quantities  are 
consumed  in  the  deep-sea  fisheries,  in  the  foUow- 
ing  manner :  To  a  very  long  lino  are  fastened,  at  i 
intervals,  short  lines  of  about  three  feet  in  length, 
to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  hoot,  and  all  are 
then  let  down  into  the  sea,  sometimes  to  the 
depth  of  ninety  fathoms.  Whiting,  haddoct,  | 
cod,  hate,  &c.,  are,  or  were,  all  caught  in  this 
manner. 

Ksh-hoot  maters  have  to  exercise  very  great 
care  to  meet  the  requirements  of  fishermen,  as 
the  soi-ts  are  almost  numberless,  and  the  "  fishers" 
.ire  very  particular  in  having  the  exact  kind  of 
hook  to  wliich  they  have  become  accustomed. 

Kedditch,  tie  centre  of  needle-making,  also 
supplies  the  world  with  most  of  the  fish-hoots 
that  arc  manufactured.  The  trade  in  these  latter, 
however,  compares  very  unfavourably  with  lihe 
former  as  regards  amount,  value,  and  regularity 
of  demand.  It  is  very  fluctuating,  there  being  a 
demand  for  certain  sorts  only  in  the  different 
seasons,  just  while  the  fish  are  ready  to  be 
caught ;  and  thus  the  workmen  are  over  busily 
employed,  or  have  little  to  do— a  state  of 
things  never  very  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
working  men,   either  in   a  pecimiary   or  moral 

Messrs.  He|l87  Lewis  and  Sou,  of  Rodditch, 
have  kindly  afforded  us  facUities  for  sketching 
in  theii-  factory,  and  we  will  now  endeavovu-  to 
describe 

HOW   FISH-HOOKS   ABE  MADE. 


k 


The  wii-e  for  making  fish-hooks  is  procured  in 
coils  fi'om  Sheffield  or  Birmingham,  of  difterent 
qualities,  varying  «-ith  the  kind  of  goods  requked. 
All  fii-st-class  hooks  are  made  from  the  very  best 
cast-steel  wire  ;  other  qualities  are  made  of  steel, 
but  infeiior;  whilst  the  common  sorts  of  large 
hoots  are  made  of  iron. 


Cutting  the  wire  into  lengths  suitable  for  the 
hook  about  to  be  maile  is  the  first  operation,  and 
is  performed  in  two  ways.   The  smaU  and  medium 
sizes  are  cut  from  the  bundle  or  coil  in  quantities, 
between  the  blades  of   a  paii-  of  large  upright 
shears,  in  the  same  manner  as  needle  wires  (see 
page  130);  but  lai-ge  sea-hooks,  made  from  thick 
wi?e,  are  cut  singly,  each  length  being  placed 
separately  upon  a  chisel  fixed  in  a  block  or  bench 
and  struck  with  a  hammer.     Wiat  are  called 
"dubbed"  hooks,  axe  "i-ubbed"  after  being  cut- 
that  is,  placed  in  a  couple  of  iron  rmgs   then 
made  red-hot,  and  rubbed  backwards   and  for- 
wards with  an  iron  bai-  until  the  fi-ietion  has 
made  every  wu-e  straight.      Hooks,  m  general, 
are  not  rubbed,  but  are   at   once  taken   to   be 
"bearded,"  or  barbed,  which  is  thus  performed: 
The  beai-der,  sitting  at  a  work-bench  m  a  good 
light  (see  engi-aving),  takes  up  thi-ee  or  fom- wires 
with  his  left  hand,  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
and  places  the  ends  upon  a  piece  of  u-on,  some- 
what like  a  very  small  anvil,  fixed  in  the  bench 
before  him.     In  his  right  hand  he  holds  the  long 
handle  of  a  knife  of  peculiar  shape,  the  blade  of 
which,  having  the  edge  turned  from  him,  is  placed 
flat  upon  the  wii-es,  the  knife-point  at  the  same 
time  being  passed  under  a  bent  piece  of   iron 
fii-mly  fixed,  which  enables  him  to  obtain  sufficient 
leverage  to  cut  the  soft  wires  and  raise  the  barb, 
or  "  beard."  this  being  done  by  pii^hing  the  handle 
forward,  whUst  the  point  remains  fixed,  as  de- 
scribed.    It  becomes  a  laborious  operation  in  the 
case  of  very  large  sizes,  requiring,  not  merely  a 
forward  motion  of  the  ai-m,  but  a  strong  push 
with  the  body  against  the  handle. 

They  are  next  taken  by  the  filer,  who  makes 
the  points.  (See  illustration.)  Each  bai-bed 
wire  is  taken  up  separately,  fixed  in  smaU  phers 
held  by  the  loft  hand,  then  placed  upon  the  end 
of  a  slip  of  box- wood,  and  filed  to  the  degree  of 
sharpness  required.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
nicety  and  deUeaey.  Common  hooks  are  pomted 
with  one  file,  but  the  finer  sorts  require  tivo  or 
three,  flat  and  half-round.  Large  sea-hooks  have 
the  ends  flattened,  and  the  burr  cut  off  on  each 
side  with  a  shai-p  chisel  into  a  roughly-shaped 
point,  previous  to  being  filed.  The  points  of 
"dubbed"  hooks  are  not  filed,  but  ground  upon 
a  revolving  stone,  and  this  process  iB  caUed 
"dubbing."  ■,      j       » 

When  the  points  ai-e  made,  the  benders 
proceed  to  operate  upon  them.  The  woman  seen 
in  our  illustration  holds  in  her  left  hand  a  piece 
of  wood,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  is  inserted  a 
cm-ve,  or  "bend"  of  steel,  projecting  slightly. 
Takino-  a  wire  in  her  right  hand,  she  catches  the 
beard  upon  one  end  of  the  steel  curve,  and  pulls 
the  wire  round  into  the  proper  "hook"  shape. 
For  the  larger  sizes,  the  "bends"  are  fixed,  not 
held  in  the  hand. 

Nothino-  now  is  necessary  to  perfect  the  forma- 
tion but  °'  shanking,"  which  is  done  in  various 
ways  Hooks  are  flattened  at  the  shank  end 
by  a  workman,  who  holds  the  cm-red  part  m  his 
'  left  hand,  rests  the  end  upon  the  edge  of  a  steel 
anvil,  and  sti-ikes  it  one  shai-p  blow  with  a 
hammer.  Some  are  ta5)ered  at  the  end  with  a 
file,  whilst  others  are  simply  curled  roimd,  or 
"  bowed,"  to  provide  a  fastening  for  the  line. 

With  steel  hooks,  hardening  is  the  next  process ; 
but  iron  ones  requu-e  converting,  or  "picmg," 
before  they  will  hai-den.  The  pie-hole  is  a  recess 
with  a  lai-n-e,  open  chimney,  and  m  this  recess  is 
placed  an  iron  pot,  filled  with  alternate  layers  of 
hooks  and  bone-dust.  At  a  Httle  distance  from 
the  pot,  bricks  are  built  up  aU  round,  and  the 
space  filled  with  coal,  which,  when  lighted,  creates 
an  intense  heat,  and  to  its  action  the  hooks  are 
exposed  for  about  ten  or  twelve  hours,  aUowed 
afterwards  to  cool,  and  are  then  fit  for  hardenmg 
To  effect-  this,  they  are  exjiosed  to  a  great  hea,t 
upon  pans  in  a  fire-hole,  and,  whilst  red-hot, 
pom-ed  into  a  cauldron  of  oU.  Small  hoots  ai-e 
afterwards  te»p^-ed  in  a  kind  of  frymg-pan, 
partly  fille<l  with  drift-sand,  and  placed  over  a 
fire.  Tho  lai-ger  ones  ai-e  tempered  m  a  closed 
oven,  at  a  low  heat. 

When  these  operations  are  completed,  they  arc 

taten  to  the  scouring-miU,  of  Jiridah.  we  have  given 

an  illustration.     ItTS   occupied  by  a  number  ot 

I  revolving   baiTels,   di-iven   by   steam-power,  and 

I  containing  water  and  soft-soap,  into  which  the 

hooks  are  put,  and  allowed  to  remam  for  two  or 

three  days.     At  the  end  of  that  time,  the  friction 

having  worn  them  all  bright,  they  are  taken  out. 

j  and  dried  in  another  revolving  barrel,  containing 

saw-dust.    Blueing,  japanning,  or  tinning  follows 
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of  which  the  two  latter  ai'e  performed  in  the 

ordinary  way,  and  the  blueing  is  done  by  ex- 
posing them  to  a  certain  degree  of  heat  in  drift- 
sand  over  a  fire,  in  the  same  way  as  small  hooks 
are  tempered.  Counting,  papering,  labelling,  and 
packing,  complete  the  series,  and  the  goods  are 
then  ready  for  tlie  market. 

Eeaders  of  the  foregoing  description  can  hardly 
fail  to  notice  the  extreme  simplicity  of  most,  or 
aU,  of  the  processes;  and  it  seems  eti-ange  that  in 
such  an  age  as  ours  there'  should  be  little  im- 
provement" in  tho  mode  of  production,  as  com- 
pared with  the  fireside  practice  of  amateurs  200 
years  ago.  In  the  "Secrets  of  Angling,"  before 
referred  to,  the  author  describes  the  matmg  ot 
hoots  (as  practised  by  himself)  in  tho  foUowing 
terms :— "  Soften  your  needles  in  an  hot  fire  in  a 
chafer.  The  instruments— Fii-st,  an  hold-fast. 
Secondly,  an  hammer  to  flat  the  place  for  the 
beard.  Thirdly,  a  file  to  make  the  beai-d,  and 
shai-pen  the  point.  Fourthly,  a  bender,  viz.,  a 
pin  bended,  put  in  the  end  of  a  stick,  an  handfull 
long.  When  they  iu-e  made,  lap  them  in  the  end 
of  a  wier,  and  heat  them  againe,  and  temper 
them  in  oyle  or  butter." 


Tke  IVeavers  of  Spitalfields. 

A  FEW  HOUKS  ^VITH  A  RELIEVING  OFFICER. 
CoMPAKATivELY  few  peoplc  are  aware  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  Spitalfields  weavers,  a 
class  wliich  has  for  centiuries  added  to  the  comfort 
of  the  people,  and  increased  .the  national  we:ilth. 
The  people  who  arc  most  familial-  with  the  facts 
aie  the  rcUeving  officers,  the  clergymen,  and  a  few 
others,  whose  duty  enforces  visits  to  the  homes  of 
"poverty,  hungei-,  and  dirt;"  and  one  of  these 
visits  may  be  recorded  for  the  benefit  of  those 
whose  concern  it  is  to  know  how  trades  sink  and 
fall. 

An  accidental  -visit  in  an  official  capacity  to 
Bethnal  Green  convinced  me  that  there  was  much 
to  be  learned  from  an  examination  of  the  homes 
o!  this  class— much  that  it  would  profit  men  who 
read  the  Wokkikq  JLvn  to  know.  I  accordingly 
sought  out  one  of  the  relieving  officers,  and  he, 
knowing  mj-  profession  and  my  purpose,  wiUmgly 
assented  to  my  accompanying  him  that  vei-y  hour 
upon  hiB  jom-ney,  imdertaken  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duty,  to  visit  the  homes  of  the  out-door  poor 
—namely,  the  poor  who  receive  relief  from  the 
parish  while  living  in  theii- oira  homes. 

We  walked  from  the  workhouse  towards  Mile 
End;  but  before  we  reached  Bethnal  Green 
Church  my  companion  stopped  at  the  entrance  to 
a  burning  the  road  and  footpath  in  which  were 
undistino-uishable  the  one  from  the  other,  being 
aU  black  mud.  This  is  no  very  great  distance 
from  the  spot  to  which  Legend's  finger  points  as 
the  place  whore  the  knight  first  saw  tho  BUnd 
Bet'gai-'s  daughter,  whose  ahiis-gathered  wealth- 
gathered  on  this  spot— smoothed  the  path  from 
seemino-  lowliness  to  rank  and  power.  Beggars 
may  have  amassed  wealth  here  in  by-gone  tunes, 
but  workers  do  not  now.  Up  this  passage  we 
tuined,  and  I  heard  a  peculi.-u-  noise  proceeding 
from  ail  the  wi-etched-looking  houses  about  tbere, 
which  told  me  I  was  in  the  centre  of  atnay  hivo 
of  workers— how  busy  and  how  Ul-paid  I  taicw 
only  by  repute.  The  noise  was  the  sound  of  .in 
industry  as  ancient  as  gi-avc-makmg,  and  as  h>w  ly 
now-weaving.  The  busy  "cUck,  chck  which 
seemed  to  come  from  aU  the  one-stoned  dwcUings 
by  which  we  were  sun-ounded,  was  nothing  more 

than  that  made  as 

"  The  shuttle  merrily 
Goes  flashing  through  tho  loom ;" 
for  we  were  in  one  of  those  districts  of  the  "Hos- 
pitality Fields"  of  a  few  centuries  back,  where 
certain  Huguenots,  cxUed  from  their  country  for 
1  reli<non's  sake,  settled  down,  and  earned  on  that 
theS  much-prized  industry,  the  art  and  mystery  of 
silk-weaving,  which  the  descendants  of  those  self- 
1  same  Huguenots  stUl  cirry  on,  and  to  which  is 
I  given  the  name  of  Spitalfields  weavmg.     "  ^f^ 
at  the  door  of  one  of  these  lowly  houses  that  the 
1  "  E  0  "  for  so  my  companion  called  himself,  gave 
I  a  knock,  and  the  door  opening,  -n-e  had  only  to 
i  step  across  the  thi-eshold  to  find  ourselves  in  a 
'  weaver's  home.     It  was  a  rudely-furnished  place, 
■  the  fumitm-e  being  a  taUc,  a  couple  of  chairs,  a 
:  bedstead,  two  childi-en,  and  a  loom.     There  was 
nothing  on  the  boards  as  an  apology  foi-  a  carpe„ ; 
but    the    apartment— dining-room,   livuig-room. 
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kitchen,  wasUiouse,  bedroom,  workshop,  and 
nursery,  all  in  one — was  cleaner  than  one  might 
have  expected,  where  so  much  had  to  be  done ;  and 
two  women  there  were  the  reverse  of  slatternly- 
looking.  One  of  these  was  washing;  the  other 
was  at  work  at  the  loom.  In  answer  to  my 
(questions,  she  said  she  was  weaving  sQk  for 
gentlemen's  sun -shades — clearly  a  West  End 
work,  for  few  "gentlemen"  visit  the  district 
when  the  sun  is  shiuing,  except,  perhaps,  by 
accident,  and  then  they  take  care  not  to  carry 
sun-shades,  lest  they  should  be  followed  about 
by  the  precocious  East  End  boys,  as  was  Lord 
Macaulay,  when  he  in  this  district  bought  a  hand- 
ful of  songs  of  a  street-seller,  in  his  eager  study 
of  the  people's  muse,  and  was  escorted  through 
the  "  fields "  by  a  crowd,  anxious  to  hear  him 
"  sing  'om."  It  is  said  that  a  person  can  only 
do  one  thing  at  a  time;  but  my  worker  at  the 
loom  kept  her  fingers,  feet,  and  tongue  going  all 
at  once.  The  loom  had  been  in  the  family  for 
generations ;  it  was  her  late  father's,  and  had 
been  his  father's ;  and  when  her  father  died,  she 
had  "  to  take  to  "  weaving  for  the  support  of  the 
family.  "  It's  dreadfully  badly  paid  " — and  so  it 
must  be,  for,  with  finding  workshop,  lighting,  and 
all  other  employer's  expenses,  the  earnings  of 
work  for  the  frdl  six  days  do  not  exceed  seven 
shillings  a  week — "  nothing,"  said  the  woman,  "  to 
what  weaving  was"  in  those  by-gone,  "good  old 
times."  The  "  case "  the  relieving-officer  had 
come  to  visit  was  a  poor  old  woman,  the  aunt  to 
the  father  of  the  family,  and  who  had  found 
shelter  in  this  poor  home  and  this  poor  family, 
where  she  preferred  to  stay  to  going  in  the 
"  house."  She  was  lying  in  a  room  up  a  ladder- 
sort  of  staircase,  and  the  entrance  to  that  apart- 
ment was  through  a  trap-door.  The  case  is  only 
mentioned  just  to  show  that  the  kindest  human 
feelings  can  exist  where  there  is  the  enxollest 
poverty.  The  old  woman  must  be  a  tie  upon  the 
hands  of  the  household,  and  as  the  most  she  got 
altogether  was  of  the  value  of  half-a-crown  a  week, 
they  had  to  give  her  home  and  attention  without 
being  stimulated  by  dii-ect  or  indirect  reward. 

On  going  out  of  this  house  we  traversed  many 
streets  of  the  same  sort  of  buildings,  only  that 
their  outward  appearance  was  somewhat  better 
than  the  fu-st  one  visited.  "We  had  occasion  to 
enter  into  some  inhabited  by  others  besides 
weavers,  and  found,  on  inquiry,  that  many  skilled 
men  had  turned  their  backs  upon  then-  trade  to 
become  porters  and  laboiu'erp  in  the  docks.  The 
houses  in  this  district  are  peculiar  in  this  respect 
■ — they  have  been  built  for  the  weavers.  This  is 
Khoivn  by  the  upper  floor  windows — they  are 
nearly  all  one-storied  houses — being  so  formed  as 
to  admit  all  the  Ught  the  frontage  affords.  A 
sick  weaver,  who  had  had  a  "  doctor's  order  " — ■ 
that  is,  had  been  visited  by  the  parish  doctor — 
was  "  looked  up"  by  Mr.  Kelieviug  Officer,  and  this 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  more 
modern  houses.  I  have  been  in  many  strange 
places  in  my  time,  but  I  never  was  in  such  a 
doll's  house  in  my  life  as  this.  The  place  seemed 
built  for  a  diminutive  race,  for  an  average  man 
would  have  to  walk  edgeways  down  the  passage ; 
and  the  back  "parlour"  was  no  more,  if  so 
much,  as  seven  feet  squai'e.  The  rent  paid  for 
this  foiu'-"roomed"  house  was  four  shUlings  a 
week,  and  the  man  had  lived  there  twenty  years. 
"  They're  generally  old  standers,  these  weavers," 
said  my  companion.  I  asked  the  man  how  much 
he  eai'ued  a  week,  and  his  reply  was  ten  shillings, 
when  he  went  on  without  "play."  My  mind  at 
the  word  "play"  reverted  to  skittles  ;  but  "play," 
I  was  informed,  meant  the  forced  idleness  of  the 
weaver  when  one  piece  of  work  is  finished  and  a 
new  web  is  being  laid,  or  "  entered,"  as  it  is 
called,  on  his  loom.  He  has  to  wait  until  the 
"  enterer "  comes,  and  he  is  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  a  play  extending  from  three  days  to  as 
many  weeks.  "  The  trade  was  not  always 
like  this,  in  my  time,"  said  the  little  weaver. 
"  Oh,  dear,  no ! "  ejaculated  his  smaller  wife. 
"  Why,  I  used  to  have  half  as  much  more  than  I 
can  earn  now,  when  I  was  an  apprentice,  for 
pocket-money,"  chimed  in  the  man.  There  were 
signs  about  the  room  that  the  man  was  a  botanist 
— a  lover  of  green  fields,  one,  perchance,  who  f  oimd 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stonss,  and  good  in  everything' ;'' 

and  his  whole  appearance  was  such  as  to  show 
that  he  was  not  a  drunkard ;  and  yet,  after  years 
and  years  of  toD,  when  any  extra  need  came — an 
aching   head,   or    bruised    finger,   or   few   days' 


"play" — he  was  forced  upon  the  parish  for  the 
assistance  which  the  savings  of  his  trade,  if  he 
had  been  properly  remunerated,  should  have 
afforded  him  in  his  old  age. 

The  next  "  case "  was  one  which  made  a  most 
painful  impression  upon  my  mind.  We  passed 
up  the  ladder-staircase  of  one  of  these  houses, 
through  a  trap-door,  and  we  were  in  the  "place" 
of  a  velvet  weaver.  His  idle  loom  was,  of 
course,  on  the  best-lighted  side  of  the  garret; 
the  workman  was  lying  stretched  upon  his 
poor  bed,  groaning  with  the  pain  of  a  terrible 
disease — a  disease  engendered  by  unwholesome 
aii'  and  insufficient  food.  Poor  worker !  wliose 
best  years  had  been  spent  in  a  sober,  hard  fight 
with  poverty,  hunger,  and  long  hours  of  ill-paid 
laboiu',  and  who  had  been  forced  thus  to  succumb. 
That  loom  would  no  more  be  touched  by  him,  and 
the  unfinished  work,  commenced  in  hope,  was 
a  standing  commentary  upon  the  fallibility  of  all 
human  expectations.  When  we  reached  the  floor, 
and  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  dying  weaver  in 
his  workshoiJ-home,  we  found  a  visitor  before  us 
— a  brother  workman,  who  had  come  in  his  houi-s 
of  "play"  to  offer  sympathy,  but  who  was 
powerless  to  offer  help.  He  was  sitting  on  the 
only  chair  in  the  room — for  every  movable 
article  of  fm-niture  had  been  "pai'ted  with" 
before  application  had  been  made  to  the  parish. 
Here  was  a  proof  that  the  people  have  no  pauper 
spirit  within  them,  and  that  they  struggle  to 
maintain  their  independence.  The  proof  that  the 
poor,  wi'etched  fellow,  who  was  striving  to  repress 
his  groans,  was  a  thoughtful,  sober,  humane  man, 
was  to  be  seen  in  the  little  studies  of  botany 
adorning  the  otherwise  bare  wahs,  and  the  care 
taken,  even  amid  this  pinching  poverty,  of  two 
bii'ds,  whose  song  had  cheered  the  weaver  at  his 
work.  That  he  was  honest  and  trvistworthy,  was 
proved  in  his  being  entrusted,  in  this  wretched 
home,  with  most  valuable  property.  I  walked  to 
the  loom,  and  raising  the  covering  of  the  newly- 
woven  velvet,  I  saw  that  it  was  of  a  very  superior 
quality — of  such  a  quality  as  can  only  be  pur- 
chased by  those  of  the  highest,  or  assuming  to  be 
of  the  highest  society.  I  remax-ked  that  it  was 
excellent  velvet,  and  the  pride  of  the  poor  wife, 
who  was  standing  by,  for  the  time  overcame  her 
grief,  and  she  ejaculated,  "Tes,  sir;  he's  a 
beautiful  workman,"  an  opinion  confirmed  by  the 
workman  visitor  in  short  and  emphatic  langxiage. 
Wlien  I  was  told  the  price  at  which  the  work  was 
done,  I  candidly  confess  I  felt  somewhat  ashamed 
of  free-trade,  of  society,  of  capitalists,  and  of 
workmen  altogether ;  for  this  "  beautiful  work- 
man," with  his  own  machinery,  in  hiS'Own  work- 
shop, without  any  expenses  of  over-looking, 
could  only  earn  about  12s.  or  14s.  a  week,  after 
labouring  with  all  his  skill  for  as  many  hova-s  a 
day  as  woiUd  make  a  day  and  a  half  of  some 
trades,  the  price  of  his  labour  being  only 
Is.  lid.  per  yard  for  weaving  this  exquisite  velvet, 
whereas,  a  few  years  ago,  he  was  paid  6s.  a  yard. 
The  pain  of  witnessing  an  upright,  honom-able, 
hard-working  man,  thus  forced  to  exist  in  a  posi- 
tion which  is  a  day-to-day  struggle  with  poverty, 
was  enough  to  make  me,  with  aU  my  knowledge 
of  human  suffering  in  all  forms,  groan  aloud  at 
tliis  palpable  wrong  "somewhere" — or,  as  the  hero 
of  "Hai'd  Times"  would  call  it,  "di-eadfu'  muddle." 

All  the  scenes  I  witnessed  I  need  not  recoimt. 
The  relieving  ofiicer  had  to  pass  into  fever-stricken 
alleys,  into  actual  fever-dens,  where  smaU-pox 
and  typhus  were  raging,  and  everywhere  he  was 
a  welcome  visitor.  Although  the  parish  almoner, 
it  was  easy  to  see  that  a  kind,  not  to  say  Mark 
Tapley  spii'it,  of  being  jolly  under  cu-cumstances 
that  would  di-ive  many  men  to  be  cruel  and 
heathen-like,  had  made  him  have  a  heart  in  his 
vocation ;  and  he  gave  the  parish  mite,  not  with  a 
show  of  treating  the  people  as  though  they  were 
thieving  paupers,  but  as  though  he  desired,  as 
far  as  he  covild,  to  relieve  then*  most  pressing 
necessities  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  their 
condition.  That  this  was  no  "best  behaviour"  I 
soon  found  out,  for  I  often  heard  a  quiet,  "  God 
bless  you!"  from  sick  and  dying  lips  when  he 
was  out  of  hearing.  The  last  place  I  saw  was 
that  of  a  sUk-weaver,  who  had  5d.  a  yard  for 
weaving  silk  for  umbrellas.  He  told  me  he  was 
from  an  old  Huguenot  family,  and  he  went  and 
produced  pieces  of  old-fashioned  silks,  such  as 
were  worn  generations  ago,  and  which  were 
treasured  up  as  specimens  of  his  forefathers' 
great  skill.  The  one  poor  room  in  wliich  this 
man  and  his  wife  lived  wa3  clean  and  tidy,  but 
would  have  looked  comfortless  to  many  a  man  of 


the  "  light  porter  "  class.  He  told  me  that  if  he 
could  only  earn  9s.  a  week  regularly  they  would 
be  comparatively  rich ;  but  the  "  play"  would  not 
allow  it.  The  "parish"  was  only  sought  for  by 
tliis  couple  when  the  man  was  Ul,  and  he  expressed 
himself  as  very  thankful  for  the  doctor's  order 
which  had  been  given  him. 

Is  there  nothing  in  these  "cases"  for  the 
profitable  consideration  of  working  men?  Can 
they  not  read,  in  the  present  wretched  condition 
of  the  Bethnal  Gi-eeu  weaver,  a  caution  against 
invariably  bringing  up  the  cliUd  to  the  father's 
occupation;  and  see  in  this  the  necessity,  if  a 
man's  years  admit  of  it,  of  tiu'ning  attention  to 
some  other  trade  du-ectly  the  skill  of  his  fingers 
in  the  caUiug  in  which  he  has  been  trained  does 
not  yield  him  a  sufiicieut  remuneration  ?  Had 
these  weavers  looked  about  them  years  ago,  they 
would  not  thus  be  left  to  struggle  face  to  face 
with  poverty,  in  then-  later  years,  when  their  care, 
their  soberness,  and  then-  industry  for  a  lifetime 
should  be  yielding  its  fruit  of  an  independent  old 
age  instead  of  the  certainty  of  a  pauper's  end. 


Building  Societies* 

The  Mutual  Benefit  Building  Societies  we  are  now 
referring  to,  charge  no  interest  to  theh"  borrowers ; 
they  cannot  conseqiiently  pay  any  interest  to 
members  who  choose  to  withdraw  from  the  society 
before  they  get  an  advance.  Not  only  so,  but  a 
very  wise,  although  a  very  vmpopular,  provision  in 
these  societies  is,  that  a  member  either  cannot  with- 
draw his  subscriptions  at  all  during  the  progress  of 
the  society,  or  cannot  without  submitting  to  a 
serious  loss.  A'  more  liberal  practice,  however,  has 
been  springing  up  lately  of  allowing  ivithdi-awal 
without  deduction  or  fee  at  all,  excepting,  perhaps, 
a  shiUing  or  two  per  share  per  annum  for  working 
expenses.  But  as  we  know  how  badly  this  plan 
is  likely  to  work,  and  is  really  working,  we  must 
say  a  little  more  about  withdrawal.  In  order  to 
secure  the  prosperous  working  of  these  societies, 
it  is  very  important  that  for  the  first  few  years  at 
least  the  shares  shall  be  all  kept  up ;  because,  of 
course,  the  income  depends  at  first  entirely  upon 
the  members'  subscriptions.  Every  advance  that 
is  made,  however,  strengthens  the  society,  inas- 
much as  there  is  secured  by  every  mortgage  an 
annual  payment  equal  in  amount  to  several 
members'  subscriptions ;  but  it  will  take  about 
seven  years  for  the  receipts  by  repayments  to 
amount  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  annual  income  by 
subscriptions ;  so  that  there  should  either  bo 
sufficient  restriction  to  withdi'awal  to  keep  the 
original  members  in,  or  to  induce  them  to  pro- 
vide substitutes,  or  else  there  should  be  induce- 
ments sufficiently  strong  held  out  to  cause  the 
withdi-awn  shares  to  be  taken  up  again.  Either 
way,  for  the  society  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion, the  shares  should  be  all  subscribed  for,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  fh'st  seven  years.  After  that  period 
withdrawal  may  be  allowed,  because  an  annual 
income  being  seciu'ed  from  advances,  the  appro- 
priations can  still  be  made  sufiiciently  frequent 
to  satisfy  the  waiting  members ;  and  by  pay  ing  out 
unadvanced  shares,  and  abstaining  from  re-issuing 
them,  the  society  will  be  materially  shortened, 
because  the  I'etmng  member  receives  only  the 
amount  he  may  have  paid  into  the  society, 
being  certainly  under  .£50,  and  by  so  doing 
foregoes  his  right  to  an  advance  of  from  4200  to 
^£300.  Such  withdi'awals,  therefore,  quite  take 
the  place  of  appropriations,  while  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  sum  is  required  for  them.  Hence, 
members  of  these  Building  Societies  shoiUd  not 
complain,  if,  after  the  society  has  been  kept  full 
seven  or  more  years,  the  withch'awals  prevent  the 
aj^propriations  coming  oftener.  They  should 
remember  that  the  fewer  members  there  are  to 
participate  in  the  appropriations — in  consequence 
of  withdrawals — the  better  chance  the  remaining 
members  have  of  getting  the  right  to  an  advance, 
which  quite  makes  up  for  the  appropriations 
coming  even  less  often. 

Tlie  following  extracts  from  the  rrJes  of  two 
societies  will  show  how  vai-ied  is  the  practice 
respecting  withdrawal.  The  first  is  from  a  copy 
of  i-ules  certified  in  1862,  and  states  that  "  no 
notice  of  withdrawal  shall  bo  valid  if  given  earlier 
than  five  years  after  tho  last  time  of  the  member 
taking  part  in  an  appropriation."  The  next  is 
taken  from  a  set  of  rules  certified  in  1863,  and 
provides  that  "  a,ny  member  desiring  to  withdi'aw 
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from  the  society  BhaU,  after  giviag  three  months' 
notice  in  writing  to  the  secretary,  receive  back 
the  whole  amount  of  money  which  he  shall  have 
paid  into  the  society,  with  the  exception  of  all 
fines  that  may  have  been  paid,  and  Is.  per  annxun 
per  share  for  working  expenses."  In  both  societies 
all  the  appropriations  are  biilloted  for,  and  arrears 
have  to  be  paid  by  new  members ;  so  that  the  only 
reason  we  can  find  for  the  excessive  liberality  of 
the  latter  is  in  the  too  prevalent  practice  of  socie- 
ties, as  well  as  individuals,  to  sacrifice  stability 
for  popularity.  As  it  is  of  great  importance  to 
the  working  man  to  be  able  to  withdraw  his  money, 
should  occasion  require,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration 
whether  it  be  not  possible  to  arrange  for  advances 
free  of  interest,  combined  with  easy  mthdrawal. 
Some  societies  are  now  trying  the  experiment. 
They  provide  against  the  extra  number  of  vacan- 
cies which  are  certain  to  occur,  by  allowing  per- 
sons to  take  the  withdrawn  shares  without  paying 
up  the  arrears ;  and  it  does  seem  probable  that 
such  an  arrangement  would  keep  the  society  tole- 
rably fuU,  and  especially  so  where  the  plan  of 
[Uternate  sale  and  ballot  is  introduced,  because  a 
considerable  profit  must  be  made  by  the  society,  in 
which  all  the  members  will  participate  after  a 
certain  nximber  of  yeai's  (it  should  be  about  five 
or  seven) ;  so  that,  for  a  member  to  withdraw 
within  the  first  five  or  seven  years,  although  he 
may  be  ofifered  the  full  amount  he  may  have  paid 
in,  would  be  to  lose  his  share  of  profits,  and 
this  would  be  a  strong  inducement  to  make 
members  hold  on  as  long  as  possible,  and  probably 
enable  them  to  find  customers  for  their  shares  at 
a  premium.  Some  persons  are  in  the  habit  of 
drawing  out  of  one  society  as  soon  as  a  new  one 
is  introduced  to  them,  and  which  suits  their  fancy ; 
and  they  use  the  specious  ai-gument  that  they  can 
have  use  of  the  money  saved  by  means  of  the 
former,  and  stiU  stand  the  same  chance  of  getting 
the  appropriation  in  the  latter.  "  A  roUing-stone 
gathers  no  moss ; "  and  such  persons  aim  at  the 
two  birds  in  the  bush,  while  losing  the  one  in 
their  hands.  A  working  man  should,  we  think, 
reflect  that  for  every  i:200  or  .£300  he  may  be 
able  to  subscribe  for  in  a  Building  Society,  he  wUl 
be  that  amount  better  off  at  the  termination  of 
the  society ;  and  that  if  he  is  constantly  getting 
into  new  societies,  while  he  has  the  cliance  of 
getting  an  appropriation,  he  is  unquestionably 
losing  the  certainty  of  retilising  that  amount  at  all. 
The  duration  of  these  societies  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions,  and  the  sum  fixed 
upon  tor  each  appropriation.  The  larger  the 
amount  of  the  subscriptions,  and  the  smaller  the 
amount  of  the  appropriations,  the  shorter  will  bo 
the  duration  of  the  society ;  and,  of  course,  as  the 
subscriptions  ai'C  lowered,  and  the  appropriations 
increased,  so  is  the  society  lengthened. 


E 


Men  who  have  Risen  from  the 

Ranks. 

— ♦ — 

VI.— SAJICEL  WILDEESPIN. 
The  newspapers,  in  a  short  paragraph,  have  just 
announced  the  death  of  a  man,  who  fii'st  came 
into  public  notice  half  a  century  ago — who  ren- 
dered peculiar  services  to  society,  and  made  for 
himself  a  name  which  entitles  him  to  distinctive 
remembrance.  He  has  been  forgotten,  and  may 
be  said  to  be  entirely  unknown  to  this  generation ; 
so  that  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Samuel 
Wilderspin  has  attracted  the  interest  and  atten- 
tion only  of  those  familiar  with  the  earlier  stage 
of  social  progress  in  England.  The  third  edition 
of  his  own  accoimt  of  his  system  of  Teaching  was 
published  by  Simpkin  and  Marshall  so  far  back 
as  1825,  now  forty  years  since.  No  Biographical 
Dictionary  to  which  we  have  been  able  to  refer — 
and  we  have  consulted  many  for  the  purpose — 
makes  mention  of  his  name.  He  has  never  had 
a  place  among  Men  of  the  Time.  AVe  believe 
an  early  volume  of  the  Phrenological  Journal  gave 
an  ai'ticle  upon  him,  and  twenty  years  ago  Mrs. 
Mary  Leeman  Gillies  gave  a  notice  of  him  in  the 
Peoples  Journal,  then  conducted  by  Mi-.  John 
Saimders.  In  Educational  Magazines  and  Par- 
liamentary Blue  Books,  in  Proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  old  Review  articles  on  the 
Bell  and  Lancasterian  systems,  his  name  turns 
up;  and  very  possibly  the  public  may  one  day 
see  some  complete  biogi'aphy  of  him.  As  far 
back  as  183G,  there  was  published  an  account  of 
the  origin  of  Infant  Schools.     We  believe  some 


details  were  also  given  of  Mr.  WHderspin's  con- 
nection with  them ;  the  publication  of  which  led 
to  a  controversy  at  the  time. 

Samuel  Wilderspin  belonged  to  the  very 
humblest  classes.  Ho  first  came  into  notice  as  a 
pupil  of  Ml".  Buchanan,  a  young  weaver,  whom  Mr. 
Owen  had  trained  at  New  Lanark  to  be  a  teacher 
of  infant  schools,  and  whom  Lord  Broiigham 
and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  borrowed  from 
Mr.  Owen,  that  they  might  introduce  the  Infant 
system  into  London.  Certainly  Mr.  Wilderspin 
arose  from  the  ranks  by  laboiu-,  for  successful 
school-teaching  is  very  hai'd  labour — but  young 
Wilderspin  also  arose  fiom  the  ranks  by  smiles 
and  vivacity.  His  geuialitv  and  enthusi;ism  were 
his  fortune.  His  genius  lay  in  liis  capacity  for 
studying  the  ways  of  childi-en,  the  patience  with 
which  he  taught  them,  and  the  devotion  with 
which  he  gave  all  his  time  and  powers  to  master- 
ing the  modes  of  instructing  them.  His  natvu-al 
atmosphere  was  the  school-room ;  all  the  excel- 
lences of  his  natm-e  came  out  there.  He  had 
not  the  large  views  which  the  animated  fovmder 
of  infant  schools — Mr.  Owen — had;  he  owned 
not  the  genius,  or  resource,  or  originality,  which 
Pestalozzi  possessed — parts  of  whose  system  he 
availed  himself  of — but  in  a  lesser  degree  and 
in  his  own  way,  Samuel  Wilderspin  was  a  great 
teacher. 

Samuel  WUderspin  began  his  distinctive  work 
as  a  teacher  in  1819.  At  that  time  the  possibility 
of  establishing  infants'  schools  was  looked  upon 
as  very  doubtful.  Only  small  adult  schools  were 
generally  believed  in,  and  these  could  not  be  con- 
ducted ivithout  a  copious  application  of  bii-ch. 
Even  in  imiversity  and  college  schools,  flogging 
was  believed  to  be  indispensable,  and  a  school- 
master with  a  strong  arm  was  thought  to  be  as 
necessai-y  as  one  with  a  strong  head.  Everywhere 
the  schoolmaster  was  a  terror,  and  learning  a  pain. 
If  the  discipline  of  the  rod  and  the  sternness  of 
the  schoolmaster  were  neces.sary  in  schools  where 
the  childi-en  of  gentlemen  attended,  or  with 
youths  whose  reason  could  be  appealed  to  to  pre- 
serve order,  how  much  more  necessai-y  must  strict 
discipline  and  severity  in  the  teacher  be  with  the 
children  of  the  poor — ignorant,  wild,  young,  unrea- 
sonable, and  unmanageable  ?  And  when  gathered 
together  in  great  numbers — not  in  twenties  and 
thirties,  but  in  hundreds — it  was  supposed  that  a 
little  crowd  of  schoolmasters  and  bimdles  of  bu'ch 
would  be  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  impart 
instruction.  Wilderspin's  plan  was  to  teach  hun- 
dreds of  children  at  once,  in  one  class,  with  one 
or  two  teachers,  and  without  the  rod.  The  chil- 
dren were  in  favour  of  it,  but  the  public  shook 
their  heads  at  the  plan  as  mere  good-natured 
Utopianism.  It  was  at  Spitalfields  that  Mr. 
WUderspin  obtained  his  first  triumph.  There  it 
was,  to  use  his  own  language,  that  "  two  himdi-ed 
and  twenty-eight  infants,  under  six  years  of  age. 
were  assembled  together  at  one  time ;  and  there 
it  was  first  proved  that  one  man  and  one  woman, 
without  assistance,  could  teach,  delight,  make 
happy,  classify,  and  manage,  so  many  little  crea- 
tures without  a  tear  and  without  fear." 
This  was  certainly  the  pleasantest  thing  that 
ever  came  out  of  Spitalfields.  No  one  would 
have  expected,  in  that  dreary  region  of  low 
wages  and  privation,  that  so  sunny  a  system 
could  be  developed.  WUderspin  has  told  of 
the  many  difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter 
in  learning  his  merciful  art.  He  often  foimd 
himself  in  a  crowd  of  rebellious  chUdren,  whom 
no  speech  could  pacify,  no  thi-eat  reduce  to 
order,  no  expedient  wiu  to  silence.  One  day, 
when  the  juvenile  rebellion  was  raging  around 
him,  it  occurred  to  him  to  take  off  his  cap  and 
hoist  it  on  a  stick.  The  novelty  of.  the  thing 
struck  the  insurgent  urchins  with  astonishment; 
every  eye  was  turned  to  the  unexpected  effigy  of 
the  schoolmaster's  cap  on  a  stick.  Curiosity  was 
awakened,  sUcnce  was  established,  and  every  one 
listened  for  an  explanation.  This  opened  the 
mind  of  the  ingenious  teacher  to  modes  of  impart- 
ing lessons  to  awaken  interest  instead  of  exciting 
fears,  and  he  became  distinguished  for  his  happy 
management,  and  as  the  practical  contriver  of  a 
system  in  which  instruction  was  blended  with 
love  and  play.  Others  before  him  had  proclaimed 
the  possibility  of  doing  this  on  a  yet  nobler  scale, 
and  had  even  realised  it ;  but  he  had  the  practical 
talent  to  cany  out  and  apply  as  much  as  was  pos- 
sible of  the  plan  under  the  circumstances  existing 
in  the  school  system  of  his  day. 

His  merits   as  a  teacher  soon  became   recog- 
!  nised.     His  experience  in  Vincent  Square,  West- 


minster, and  Spitalfields,  attracted  the  attention 
of  eminent  friends  of  the  working  class,  and  a 
public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall, 
presided  over  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne ; 
and  a  School  Society  was  est.abUshed.  The  pnbUc, 
however,  did  not  suppoi't  it,  and  it  fell  through 
for  want  of  fimds  in  182(1.  For  many  years  Sir. 
■\VUdcrspiu  went  about  the  provinces  as  a  kind  of 
Infant  School  Missionary ;  he  visited  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  and  to  every  toivn  to  which  he  was 
sent  schools  sprang  up  under  his  feet. 

It  was  not  known  or  not  believed  by  the  public 
that  it  was  easier  to  teach  chUdren  than  men;  it 
was  contrary  to  all  expectation.  Mr.  Wilderspin 
had  mastered  this  truth,  and,  what  was  more, 
coiUd  sliow  it  in  practice,  and  he  thus  made  an 
Inf.ant  School  system  possible.  The  plan  involved 
simplicity  and  cheapness,  and  cheapness  for  once 
was  associated  with  kindness. 

He  held  public  examinations  of  little  children, 
to  the  wonder  and  astonishment  of  their  parents. 
Mrs.  Leeman  Gillies  tells  of  the  impression  which 
he  left  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  witnessed 
his  extraordinary  exertions.  She  says,  "  He 
taught  us  to  love.  He  taught  us  to  think.  He 
taught  us  to  leam.  But  for  him  we  had  been 
ignorant  and  criminal — through  liim  we  are  in- 
formed and  Christian." 

In  1838  the  Board  of  National  Education  at  last 
took  up  his  plans.  The  Commissioners  sent  him  to 
organise  their  national  schools,  and  teachers  every- 
where were  taught  on  his  system ;  and  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  success  of  his  years 
of  toU  and  enthusiasm  recognised.  But  fame 
found  him  poor.  Pestalozzi  lived  and  died  in 
extreme  poverty.  It  seems  the  lot  of  those  who 
eai'e  much  for  others  to  be  incapable  of  taking 
cai-e  of  themselves ;  and  it  seldom  occurs  to  society 
to  take  care  of  them.  Philanthropy  is  a  profes- 
sion which  never  pays,  and  Wildei-spin,  like  many 
others,  found  himself,  when  old  and  worn  out,  with 
no  prospect  for  his  old  age.  He  had  five  daughters, 
all  unprovided  for.  Happily,  in  the  days  of  the 
People's  .Toumal,  attention  w.is  called  in  its  pages 
to  the  destitute  condition  of  the  great  instructor, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  his  remaining 
years.  Su'  Eobert  Peel,  with  his  usual  kindness 
(shown  in  many  a  similar  case),  sent  £oO  to  assist 
him  whilst  some  plan  was  devised  for  his  advan- 
tage. Jlrs.  Gaskell  (the  afterwards  famous 
authoress),  Mrs.  Gillies,  and  many  other  ladies, 
exerted  themselves  on  his  behalf;  and  one  day, 
in  1846,  a  handsome  and  valuable  present  was 
made  to  him  at  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gaskell's  house. 
Distinguished  persons  were  present.  Sir.  Monckton 
Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton),  Mr.  Chai-les  Dickens, 
Mr.  Thornton,  and  Leigh  Hunt  made  appropriate 
speeches  on  the  occasion.  We  believe  that  after- 
wards the  Government  gave  WUderspin  a  pension, 
and  his  remaining  yeai-s  were  spent  in  weU-earned 
dignity  and  competence.  He  died,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool,  where  he 
usually  resided,  leaving  behind  him  one  of  the 
pleasantest  memories  in  the  annals  of  modem 
Education. 


Employers  and  Employed* 

Wf  have  already  explained  the  principles  of  the 
law  Affecting  master  and  servant  with  regard  to 
thefoUowing  points  :— 1,  The  Engagement  entered 
into  between  them  ;  2,  Their  miitual  Duties  and 
Liabilities;  3,  Wages  and  theu-  payment.  We 
have  lastly  to  consider  its  bearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of 

DISMISSAL  Ain>  CHABACTEE. 

A  contract  of  service,  as  we  have  sufficiently 
set  forth  in  our  first  article,  can  properly  be  ter- 
minated only  by  mutual  consent,  or  due  notice 
given  on  either  side.  But  there  are  circumstances 
whicli  arc  held  to  justify  an  abrupt  dismissal  of 
the  servant  by  his  employer,  and  even  the  re- 
fusal to  pay  him  wages  for  iiny  portion  of  the 
uncompleted  term  of  his  service.  Thus,  if  a 
weekly,  montlUy,  or  yearly  servant  give  a  master 
such  legal  ground  of  dismissal,  he  can  not  only 
be  sent  immediately  away  from  the  service,  but 
cannot  recover  wages  for  even  that  portion  of 
the  term  which  he  may  hiive  served  without  com- 
plaint. The  reason  is  a  fair  and  just  one.  The 
master  suffers  by  the  act  which  has  caused  and 
justified  the  dismissal  in  the  eye  of  the  law ;  and 
he  is,  moreover,  put  to  the  inconvenience  either 
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of  dispensing  with  the  service  for  a  time,  or 
of  finding  u,  substitute  for  the  servant  so  dis- 
missed. 

But  the  servant  is  protected  by  the  law  against 
any  unjust  or  oppressive  exercise  of  this  principle ; 
for  if  he  has  been  improperly  dismissed,  he  can 
recover  his  wages  not  only  for  the  time  he  may 
have  sei-ved,  but  also  for  the  uncompleted  term 
of  the  contract.  If  liis  service  be  yearly,  and  lie 
has  been  improperly  dischai-gcd  at  the  end  of  six 
mouths,  he  can  recover  wages  for  the  entii'e  year; 
and  so  for  any  shorter  term.  He  can  do  this  by 
action  for  debt  as  to  the  term  already  expired, 
and  for  damages  under  a  special  coimt  as  to  the 
uncompleted  period.  In  some  oases  he  may  even 
obtain  more,  as  damages,  than  the  wages  to 
which  he  would  have  been  entitled  at  the  expii-y 
of  the  completed  term  ;  for  if  he  has  suffered 
in  reputation  by  the  wrongful  dismissal, 
or  has  been  unduly  hindered  from  obtaining 
another  engagement,  a  jury  will  take  that  into 
consideration,  and  order  him  compensation  ac- 
cordingly. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  obtained, 
or  miight  have  obtained,  equally  eligible  employ- 
ment after  his  dismissal,  a  small  compensation 
will  be  held  to  indemnify  him  for  his  loss. 

We  will  now  explain  what  ai'e  held  by  the  law 
to  be  rightful  grounds  of  dismissal  without  the 
ordinary  notice.  The  fu'st  of  these  is  gross 
moral  misconduct  in  any  shape,  as  affecting  the 
master  or  his  household.  Embezzlement  of  the 
master's  money  or  his  goods,  to  the  value  of  the 
smallest  coin,  will  be  held  to  justify  such  dis- 
missal ;  for  a  servant  who  is  found  to  be  dishonest 
with  regard  to  small  things,  cannot  be  trusted 
in  anything.  A  servant,  also,  who  abuses  his 
master,  or  distm-bs  the  peace  of  his  family,  may 
likewise  be  sent  away  without  warning. 

Secondly,  wilful  disobedience  on  matters  within 
scope  of  the  service,  is  lawful  ground  of  dismissal. 
The  master  is  allowed  to  judge  as  to  the  precise 
way  in  which  any  act  of  service  shoiUd  properly 
be  performed,  or  the  time  of  its  execution.  And 
under  this  head,  a  refusal  to  work  dm'ing  the 
customary  hours,  or  to  conform  to  the  usual  hour 
for  dinner,  has  been  held  to  be  an  act  of  wilful 
disobedience  within  the  meaning  of  the  law. 
But  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  matters  in  which 
the  disobedience  may  have  arisen  ai'e  really  of 
trifling  moment,  causing  no  inconvenience  to  the 
master,  and  implying  no  reluctance  to  do  his 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  servant,  the  law  will  not 
consider  this  just  ground  of  abrupt  dismissal. 
For  all  such  shortcomings  the  master  has  suffi- 
cient remedy  in  the  usual  notice  to  his  servant. 

A  third  rightful  ground  of  dismissal  is  habitual 
negligence  in  the  performance  of  the  work,  or 
doing  it  in  a  careless,  slovenly,  and  inadequate 
manner.  To  this  may  be  added  a  servant's 
absenting  himself  repeatedly  from  his  duties,  and 
refusal  to  submit  to  domestic  regulations.  But 
temporary  absence  without  leave,  producing  no 
serious  inconvenience,  and  not  repeated,  has  been 
held  to  be  insufficient  groimd  of  dismissal ;  as 
also  absence  for  the  purpose  of  procui'ing  another 
situation,  such  absence  being  warranted  by 
custom. 

In  dismissing  a  servant  on  any  of  these  grounds, 
a  master  is  not  compelled  to  assign  the  precise 
reason  for  dismissal.  It  is  enough  if  he  can  show 
that  sufficient  cause  actually  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  discharge.  And  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  in  all  these  cases,  what  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  dismissal,  is  justification  also  for  the 
refusal  to  pay  wages  for  the  uncompleted  term  of 
the  contract. 

If  a  servant  should  bi'ing  an  action  for  wi'ong- 
ful  dismissal,  it  is  sufficient  that  he  shoidd  main- 
tain that  he  was  "  ready  and  willing  "  to  continue 
the  service.  It  is  not  necessary  to  his  success  in 
the  action  that  he  should  actually  have  offered 
to  do  so. 

We  now  come  to  the  subject  of  giving  a  cha- 
racter, in  which  misconceptions  frequently  arise. 
There  is  no  law  to  compel  a  master  to  give  any 
character  of  a  servant,  unless  it  has  been  an 
express  part  of  the  contract  that  such  chai'acter 
should  be  given.  And  the  servant  who  may  even 
find  himself  unable  to  procure  another  engage- 
ment, by  reason  of  the  master's  refusal,  has  no 
remedy  by  action  for  damages  against  him.  A 
master  may  really  have  had  good  gi-ound  for  a 
dismissal,  but  may  suffer  injm-y  by  revealing  the 
consequences  of  the  servant's  wrongful  act  leading 
to  the  dismissal,  which  he  might  have  to  do  if  a 
chaiactor  were  given.  Or,  in  consideration  for 
the  servant,  he  may  be  iadisposed  to  speak  what 


he  really  believes  respecting  him,  without  certain 
knowledge.  B\it  whether  there  be  or  bo  not  any 
such  reason,  the  law  on  the  point  is  clear  that  a 
character  may  be  withheld. 

A  master  is  morally  bound  to  speak  the  truth 
respecting  his  servant  if  he  give  him  a  character 
at  all ;  but  even  if  he  should  give  him  a  false 
and  injurious  chai'acter,  he  is  liable  to  no  legal 
penalty,  if  the  misrepresentation  has  been  made 
in  good  faith,  and  without  malice  against  the 
servant.  It  is  essential  that  the  servant  should 
be  able  to  prove  that  the  chai'acter  given  is  both 
false  and  malicious,  to  entitle  him  to  maintain  an 
action  for  damages.  Malice  might  be  infeii'ed  1  ly 
a  jiu'y  from  attending  circumstances,  showing 
the  existence  of  Ul-feeling  towards  the  servant 
on  the  master's  part. 

A  master  who  gives  a  false  character  of  his 
servant,  in  order  to  induce  another  person  to  take 
him  into  his  service,  is  liable  to  that  person  in  au 
action  for  damages  fur  any  injuiy  he  may  have 
suffered  in  consequence.  Personating  a  master 
or  mistress  with  a  view  to  giving  a  counterfeit 
character,  is  an  offence  pimishable  by  a  fine  of 
^£20,  or  imprisonment,  in  default,  for  one  to  three 
months  with  hard  labour. 


Letters  from  LancasJiire,  by  a 
Lancashire  Lad. 


VI.— OPEEATIVE    BOOK   CLUBS  AND  BOTANICAL 
SOCIETIES. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  taking  long  walks  may 
sometimes  obtain  more  entertainment  than  they 
reckoned  upon,  by  meeting  with  some  humble 
naturalist,  engaged  in  sedulously  pui'suing  his 
studies  of  flowers,  mosses,  or  insects.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  to  name  any  part  of  the 
country  which  has  been  so  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
duction of  workman  naturalists  as  this  county  of 
om-s.  For  a  very  long  time,  scientific  men  have 
recognised  their  indebtedness  to  hand  -  loom 
weavers,  and  to  others  occupying  equally  humble 
stations  in  life.  A  friend  of  mine  has  recently 
lent  me  an  old  scrap-book,  containing  cuttings 
from  old  Manchester  Cruardians  and  other  papers, 
and  all  bearing  upon  the  life  and  work  of  these 
men.  I  may  make  an  interesting  letter  or  two 
from  what  is  thus  placed  before  me. 

Many  of  the  naturalists  of  whom  I  pui'i^ose 
speaking  in  this  and  the  succeeding  letter,  were 
brought  up  under  the  old  form  of  Lancashu'e  life. 
The  newspaper  cuttings  which  my  friend  has 
preserved  contain  descriptions  of  rambles  in 
search  of  these  men,  and  of  their  book  clubs  and 
discussion  classes.  The  ground  gone  over  has 
been  trodden  by  myself  many  times.  Lying 
between  Manchester  and  Eochdale,  it  contains  as 
many  memorials  of  the  recent  past  as  can  be 
found  in  any  ground  of  equal  extent.  Within  it 
John  Collier  produced  the  works  known  as  the 
"  Tim  Bobbin  "  series.  Within  it  also  occurred 
most  of  the  events  which  are  recorded  with  such 
literary  skUl  in  Bamford's  "  Life  of  a  Kadioal." 
Here  Cobbett — 

"  Gentle  Nature's  stem  prose  bard. 
Her  mightiest  peasant -boru," 

as  Ebenezer  Elliott  calls  him ;  here  Oastler,  the 
"  Factory  King ; "  John  Fielden,  whose  name  will 
be  always  associated  honourably  with  the  first 
and  most  terrible  phase  of  the  factory  system ; 
Feargus  O'Connor,  with  his  Chartism  and  his  land 
scheme ;  W.  J.  Fox,  the  "  Weaver  Boy  "  of  the 
League — all  found  their  keenest  and  truest 
friends.  Political  feeling  was  very  strong  in 
these  parts,  and  the  cottagers  here  read  and  took 
to  heart  the  shot-like  words  which  Cobbett  hurled 
amongst  them  so  plentifully.  But  they  cared  for 
something  besides  politics.  Indeed,  during  the 
time  of  greatest  agitation  there  were  some  of 
them  who  were  so  addicted  to  "buzzai't  catehin'," 
and  "  yarb  (herb)  huntin',"  and  to  the  study  of 
mathematics,  that  the  hot  rush  of  political  feeling 
passed  almost  without  toucliing  them.  Then,  and 
at  a  later  time,  they  foi-med  little  book  clubs, 
holding  weekly  or  montlily  meetings,  to  exchange 
books  and  to  discuss  such  topics  as  were  of 
general  or  special  interest.  I  find  in  my  scrap- 
book  a  description  of  some  of  these  clubs.  One 
was  held  in  an  old-fashioned  house,  occupied  by  a 
regular  "farrantly  couple,"  and  their  grown-up 
sons  and  daxighters.  Here,  some  dozen  or  more 
yeai'S  ago,  about  a  score  of  working  men,  most  of 
them   weavers,  would  meet  once  a  month,  pay 


theu'  penny  subscription,  and  select  the  books  for 
the  next  four  weeks'  reading.  These  men  might 
be,  perhaps,  too  old-fashioned  to  fall  in  with  the 
new  notions  about  mechanics'  institutes.  However 
that  may  be,  they  preferred  to  get  theu'  books  in 
the  way  described.  Passing  from  this  house,  the 
writer  went  on  to  the  house  of  a  "yarb"  seller, 
who  was  noted  for  the  cui-es  wrought  by  his 
simples,  and  who  resided  in  an  ivy-bound  cottage 
standing  in  the  country  lane.  The  herbalist 
was  seen  to  be  over  threescore  years  old, 
and  was  attenuated  enough,  and  had  just  the 
thin  grey  haii- — the  "  toppin',"  his  neighbours 
called  it — wliich  woidd  enable  him  to  seem  like,  if 
not  to  enact  the  character  of,  the  apothecary  in 
"  Komeo  and  Juliet."  The  ceUmg  was  mostly 
hidden  by  the  munber  of  parcels  of  di'y  or  drying 
herbs,  which  hung  upon  the  strings  running  hori- 
zontally from  side  to  side.  The  trim  garden  at 
the  end  of  the  house  was  well  filled  with  gi-owing 
herbs.  Here  the  visitor  saw  "hyssop,  thyme, 
ringwort,  horehound,  camomile,  wormwood,  tansy, 
broom,  great  water-dock  (for  scurvy),  lovage  (for 
cattle),  sweetgale,  St.  John's  wort,  mother-of- 
thyme  (for  nervous  disorders),  and  yellow  maiden- 
hair (for  coughs  and  colds,  onqe  accounted  a  spe- 
cific for  almost  all  disorders)."  The  old  man  knew 
something,  too,  about  books,  and  chatted  plea- 
santly respecting  them ;  and  he  knew  much  of  au 
unpleasant  kind  of  the  hard  times  thl'ough  which 
he  had  lived.  He  was  not  too  humble  to  be  moved 
from  his  home  to  the  New  Bailey,  and  thence 
to  Coldbath  Fields  Prison,  under  warrant  from  the 
late  Lord  Sidmouth,  and  the  jjoor  fellow  was 
thought  to  be  so  dangerous  that  he  was  kept  in 
Colchester  Gaol  until  the  exph'ation  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Suspension  Act.  This  old  man  being  ac- 
quainted with  such  of  his  neighboru'S  as  were  in- 
telligent, told  his  visitor  the  way  to  George  "VMiit- 
taker's,  where  another  book  club  was  held. 

George's  was  a  farm-house,  standing  in  an  iso- 
lated position  at  the  top  of  a  huge  meadow,  and 
was  approached  by  the  visitor  treading  along  a  road 
so  old  that  perhaps  it  was  made  before  Caesar  came, 
and  saw,  and  conquered  this  island.  The  club  was 
established  in  1830,  with  about  ten  members,  and 
had  no  more  than  twelve  when  the  writer  of  the 
articles  from  which  I  am  gleaning  visited  it  a 
dozen  years  ago.  The  members  met  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  every  month  to  pay  subscriptions, 
exchange  books,  and  to  converse  together.  At 
Christmas  they  held  their  annual  meeting,  had  a 
substantial  supper  —  perhaps  a  huge  potato-pie 
with  "whoam-brewed"  to  wash  it  down — and  then 
proceeded  to  business.  The  sort  of  men  of  which 
this  society  was  composed  may  be  understood 
from  the  following  statement.  There  were  two 
book-keepers  at  factories,  two  brick -setters,  four 
farmers,  one  shopkeeper,  one  foimdryman, 
and  three  weavers.  Their  library  contained  just 
the  books  which  one  would  expect  to  find.  Cob- 
bett was  largely  represented  in  it,  and  Adam 
Smith,  Tom  Paine,  Robert  Burns,  William  Howitt 
(in  his  "  History  of  Priestcraft")  were  names  seen 
on  other  title-pages,  and  indicated  the  political 
tendencies  of  the  members.  Proceeding  with  his 
inquiries,  the  writer  found  other  book  clubs,  all 
supported  entii'ely  by  working  men,  and  all  being 
quietly  conducted.  Going  along,  too,  he  learned 
something  of  a  peculiar  custom  which  was  ob- 
served in  the  rural  "fowts"  and  the  isolated 
dwellings  of  the  labouring  populations  of  Chad- 
derton,  Koyton,  and  the  scattered  hamlets  about. 
The  custom  is  called  "  brewis-eating."  A  stranger 
walking  about  here  on  Sunday  afternoons,  might 
chance  to  step  into  one  or  other  of  the  cottages, 
and  would,  no  doubt,  be  surprised  to  find  the 
chief  room  filled  with  company.  If  he  sat  down 
he  would  probably  have  a  pot  of  ale  placed  before 
him,  and  the  conversation,  or  rather  the  discus- 
sion, which  his  entrance  had  intenupted,  would 
be  resumed.  He  would  find  that  some  of  these 
men — wearing  fustian  jackets,  and  having  gaUy- 
coloured  silk  neckerchiefs  roimd  their  throats, 
with  very  slightly-starched  "  dowlas "  linen 
collars  falling  open  in  the  fi'ont,  sometimes  «  la 
Byron — are  able  disputants.  It  is  a  pleasm'e  to 
listen  to  them.  All  of  them  are  shrewd ;  one  or 
two,  slightly  pretentious  iu  their  language, 
are  replied  to  by  others  who  exhibit  considerable 
satiric  power.  After  the  discussion  has  gone  on 
for  some  time,  it  ,JB  postponed  because  of  the 
"  brewis."  This  is  a  hot  beef -stew,  having 
toasted  oat-cake  soaked  in  it,  and  is  a  favourite 
dish  with  these  country  people — is,  indeed,  so  much 
liked,  that  those  of  them  who  migrate  to  the  big 
towns  take  their  taste  for  it  with  them,  and  to 
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this  ilay  no  smtill  amount  of  business  is  done  on  i 
Sunday  morninfjs  by  the  smaller  butchers  in  sup- 
jilyiuy-  tliis  stew  for  breakfast.     The  feast  over, 
the  discussion  goes  on  again  until,  with  the  ap-  ] 
proach  of  twilight,  it  is  cither  ended  or  adjourned  1 
to  a  futui-e  time.     In  these  places  the  eubjects  j 
-with    which   the    names    of    Cobbett,    Kelden, 
Peargus  O'Connor,  Pox,  Cobden,  and  Bright   are 
most  frequently  associated,  were  discussed  with 
such  earnestness  and    fulness  of  information  as 
Khowcd  the    intellectual    and    moral  standing  of  | 
the  men.      Kesuming    his   inquiries,   the   wi-iter 
found  a  reading-room  and  libriU'y  at  the  extensive 
fouudi-ics  of  Messrs.  Piatt,   of    Oldliam.      Even 
then    this   workshop   libraiy   had  above  a  thou- 
sand volumes  in  it,  and  has  since  had  many  more 
added.     I  may  at  another  time  say  more  of  that 
and  of  other  factory  institutions.     At  present  I 
have  said  enough  to  show   that  long  ago  in  the 
outer  districts  of  Lancashire  there  was  consider- 
able intellectual  activity  amongst  the  operatives. 
Passing  from  book  clubs,   and   their   political 
and  general  associations,  I  should  like  to  say  just 
a  word  or  two  about  the  botanical  societies  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  established  by  the 
operatives  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties. 
It  -will  have  been  noticed  in  what  has  been  read 
above  that  the  meetings  of  the  book  clubs  were 
usually  held  on  a  Sunday.     They  were  held  on 
that  day  because  the  members  were  then  all  at 
liberty.     The  botanical  societies  were  also  held 
on   Sundays.      About    sixteen    years     ago,   one 
Joshua  Barge,  keeper  of  the  ' '  Ostrich,"  Eooden 
Lane,  Prestwich,  was  charged  with  allowing  men 
to  assemble   in   his   house   dm-ing  the   time   of 
Divine  service.     He  was  convicted  and  fined ;  and 
some  inquii'ies  being  made,  it  became  known  that 
the  men  who  had  met  at  the  "Ostrich"  were  men 
in  humble  circumstances,  and  members  of  a  bota- 
nical   society    which     had    then     held     Sunday 
meetings    for   more   than    seventy   years.     Only 
once  before  had  an  information  been  laid  against 
them  by  the  police,   and  on  that  occasion  con- 
viction  and  fine  followed.     These  societies  had 
existed  for  a  vei-y  long  time,  and  it  is  probable 
that  Eay,  who  has  been  called  the  founder  of  the 
English  school  of  botany,  obtained  indh-ect  aid 
from  their  members.     In  1850,  there  appeared  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian  a  short   paper   on   the 
history  of  these  societies.    The  paper  was  written 
twelve  yeai-s  before   its  appearance,  by  Thomas 
Heywood,  of  Cheetham  HUl,  himself  one  of  the 
working  men  botanists,  and  ranking  high  in  his 
class.     His  writing  exhibits  the  smaUness  of  his 
literary  culture,  but  reveals  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  regarded  his  pet  study,  and  the  fulness 
of  his  knowledge  respecting  it.     He  holds  that 
the  entomologist,  the  geologist,  and  the  anatomist, 
must  all  yield  precedence  to  the  botanist.     There 
is   something   objectionable    either  to  taste,   to 
health,  or  to  feeling,  in  each  of  the  other  studies, 
but  in  Ids  all  is  pleasant.     He  has  only  to  btep 
across  the  threshold  of  his  home  to  be   at  once 
surrounded   by   a   midtiplicity   of   beauties,    the 
study  of  which  leads  him  to  "admire  and  adore 
that  Being  who   could  frame   everything  with 
such  infinite  wisdom."     He  speculates  upon  the 
most  remote  ages  in  which  there  were  botanical 
collectors,  and    shows   that    the    monks   in   the 
Middle  Ages  were  fond  of  his  science ;  that  they 
collected,   and  gi'ew  near  their  monasteries,  not 
only  the  plants  which  were  native  to  the  soil,  but 
othei's  which  they  brought  from  abroad.     He  tells 
lis  that  to  them  we  owe  the  naturalisation  of  the 
nightshade    (Atrojia     helladona),    the     snowdrop 
(Galanthus  nivalis),  and  others.      He  shows  that 
there  was  one  Sunday  botanical  society  held  at 
the  "  Old  Check  Cap  "  public-house,  at  Eccles,  in 
1 775,  and  that  before  the  outburst  of  the  French 
Eevolution  they  were  common  all  over  the  county. 
The  meetings  were  very  orderly.     Sometimes  the 
peace  olficers  would  drop  in,  and  express  them- 
selves satisfied  and  jjleased,  and  sometimes  the 
clergyman  himself,  after  his  labours  in  the  church 
were  over,  would  come  and  partake  of  the  infor- 
matJMi  which  each  member  could  contribute  to- 
wards the  better  understanding  of  the  beauties 
and  uses   of   the   inanimate   creatiu-es   of   God. 
Amongst  these   men   were    some  to   whom   om- 
greatest    and   most   renowned    naturalists    have 
acknowledged  their  indebtedness;  and  the  modesty 
with  which  they  opened  their  stores  of  knowledge 
— most  of  it  obtained  from  close,  scientific  obser- 
vation, in  houi'S  stolen  from  labour  or  rest — was 
one  of  their  most  noteworthy  characteristics.     In 
my  next  letter,  I  will  sketch  the  lives  of  a  few  of 
these  men. 


Parkesine. 


Those  who  listen  or  read  with  a  view  to  their 
own  improvement,  or  with  a  desire  to  store  their 
minds  with  useful  knowledge,  wiU,  in  all  proba- 
bility, considt  both  cyclopaedias  and  dictionai-ies 
of  arts  and  sciences  in  vain  for  the  word  which 
heads  this  paper,  and  which  represents  a  material 
destined  to  be  applied  to  many  useful  as  well  as 
ornamental  pur|:oses  in  life.  This,  of  itself, 
might  be  taken  as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the 
newness  of  the  substance ;  and  as  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  human  mind  to  be  almost  continu- 
ally searching  after  novelty,  it  may  find  some 
gi-atification  in  being  informed  that  Parkesine  is 
eminently  distinguished  by  this  quality.  The 
word  itself  is  formed  from  the  name  of  Mr.  Parkes, 
the  inventor  of  the  material,  and  also  the  fullest 
interpreter,  so  far  as  we  ai'e  aware,  of  the  variety 
of  properties  of  which  it  is  possessed. 

The  circumstances  which  led  Mr.  Parkes  to  the 
invention  of  Parkesine,  ai-ose  out  of  the  reflection 
and  observations  of  upwards  of  twenty  years. 
Dui-ing  all  that  time  he  cherished  the  idea  that  a 
new  material,  which  shoidd,  to  a  large  extent, 
partake  of  the  properties  of  ivory,  horn,  hard- 
wood, tortoise-shell,  india-rubber,  gutta-percha, 
and  similar  substances,  might  be  invented.  Such 
an  idea  would,  to  any  one  destitute  of  chemical 
knowledge,  appear  of  impossible  realisation ;  yet 
it  has  beeu  realised,  by  what  now  seems  to  be  the 
simplest  means,  and  no  one  as  yet  can  foresee  all 
the  usefvd  pm-poses  to  which  the  product  which 
has  sprung  from  it  may  be  capable  of  being 
applied. 

The  fii'st  appearance  of  the  material  in  its 
rough  state  was  at  the  great  Exhibition  of  1862, 
when  it  attracted  a  considerable  degi'ee  of  atten- 
tion, and  received  a  prize  medal.  Since  then  its 
manufactiu'e  has  been  immeasurably  improved,  so 
much  so  that  it  now  seems  to  be  in  a  fail'  way  to 
supersede  the  use  of  both  india-rubber  and  gutta- 
percha for  many  of  the  useful  pm-poses  to  which 
these  have  hitherto  been  applied. 

Parkesine  is  composed  of  pyroxyline  and  oU, 
either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  sub- 
stances. We  must  observe  that  the  sense  in 
which  the  -word  pyroxyline  is  here  to  be  under- 
stood, is  as  expressive  of  a  less  explosive  prepara- 
tion than  the  more  highly  converted  compound 
known  as  gun-cotton — a  material  which  has  hitherto 
been  used  for  blasting,  mUitary,  and  photographic 
purposes  only.  After  much  labom-  and  long  in- 
vestigation, Mr.  Parkes  observed  that  the  solid 
residue  left  in  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent  of 
photographic  collodion,  produced  a  hard,  horny, 
and  waterproof  substance.  This  suggested  the 
idea  of  employing  in  aU  his  experiments  jjyroxy- 
line,  xylodine,  or  some  similar  matter  as  a  base 
for  fm-ther  operations.  He  found,  however,  that 
the  solutions  of  coUodion,  in  1855,  when  he  took 
out  his  first  patent,  were  practically  uniivaUable 
for  carrying  out  his  manufaetui-e  to  any  great 
extent,  or  producing  it  in  such  masses  and  forms 
as  would  render-  it  convertible  into  objects  of 
general  utility.  This  forced  upon  him  a  new 
series  of  experiments,  with  the  view  of  discovering 
a  more  economical  mode  of  production,  and  by 
dint  of  patient  laboiu-  and  perseverance — mostly 
the  price  of  every  great  invention — he  found  that, 
by  improving  the  character  of  the  pyi-oxyline  and 
employing  different  solvents,  he  made  great  ad- 
vances towards  the  results  he  desired  to  obtain. 
The  economical  method  he  pursued  in  the  manix- 
facture  of  the  pyroxyline  or  other  similar  com- 
pounds, and  the  use  he  made  of  improved  and  less 
costly  solvents,  enabled  him  greatly  to  cheapen 
his  m!  terial.  The  consequence  was,  that  after 
many  years  of  labour  and  thousands  of  experi- 
mental trials,  he  succeeded  in  producing  it  in  any 
qu.antity,  and  at  a  cost  of  less  than  one  shilling 
per  pound  and  upwards,  according  to  quality.  In 
proof  of  the  value  of  this  achievement,  we  may 
state  that  before  the  invention  of  Mr.  Parkes,  the 
cost  of  a  similar  article  was  ^66  10s.  per  pound, 
which,  we  need  hardly  say,  placed  it  entirely  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  multitude. 

Some  of  the  means  by  which  this  immense  re- 
duction was  obtained  in  the  price  of  an  ai-ticle 
capable  of  such  general  application  to  the  useful 
and  ornamental  arts  of  civilised  life,  have  been 
explained  by  its  inventor.  One  of  these  was  the 
employment  of  waste  cotton,  in  the  shape  of  rags 
or  other  forms,  which  he  was  enabled  to  procure 
at  a  very  low  price,  and,  also,  the  use  of  improved 
solvents,  which  the  invention  of  special  machinery 


enabled  him  to  recover.  These  were  two  of  the 
me-ans,  but  he  was,  likewise,  able  to  dissolve  tho 
pyroxyline  in  a  wet  state,  which  enabled  liim  to 
economise  both  the  time  and  the  space,  as  well  as 
to  avoid  the  risk  in  drying  which  hitherto  had 
to  be  incurred,  but  which  recently  improved  ma- 
chinery put  it  in  his  power  to  accomplish  other- 
wise. These  were  the  principal  means  which 
facilitated  the  production  of  the  article  at  such 
a  price  as  will  stamp  it  with  great  commercial 
value,  by  enabling  it  to  be  converted  into  many 
useful  applications.  In  all  extensive  manufac- 
tures this  must  alwayS  be  one  of  the  very  fii-st 
consideration.  If  a  material  cannot  be  widely  as 
well  as  cheaply  employed — and  it  cannot  be 
widely  employed  if  it  cannot  be  cheaply  produced 
■ — the  extent  of  its  sale  must  be  both  too  circum- 
scribed and  slow  to  be  sufficiently  remunerative. 
It  is,  therefore,  in  this  particular  that  we  per- 
ceive the  value  of  such  an  invention  as  Pai-kesine. 
The  substances  of  which  it  is  composed  can  be 
obtained  in  any  quantity,  and  as  its  manufactm-er 
has  a  perfect  control  in  the  manipulation  of  these 
substances,  he  can  on  all  occasions  ensure  not 
only  a  regularity  of  supply,  but  any  quantity  of 
the  quality  requii-ed.  This  is  certainly  not  the 
case  with  some  of  the  products  which  it  seems 
likely  to  supersede,  such  as  ivory,  india-rubber, 
and  gutta-percha.  The  first  of  these,  being  an 
animal  production,  is  at  aU  times  subject  to  an 
ii-regularity  of  supply  ;  and  in  reference  to  india- 
riibber  and  gutta-percha,  although  the  products 
of  i^Iants,  the  same  observation  applies.  Of  the 
first  there  is  only  a  limited  quantity  yielded 
every  year ;  and  the  ti-ees  which  yield  the  gutta- 
percha are  entirely  destroyed  when  their  produce 
is  absti-acted  from  them.  These  cu-cumstancos, 
therefore,  must  more  or  less  control  the  supplies, 
whilst,  in  the  case  of  Parkesine,  no  such  disad- 
vantages or  uncertainties  exist. 

The  facility  with  which  this  new  material  can 
be  converted  into  different  degrees  of  flexibility 
and  hardness  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  its  pro- 
perties ;  nay,  it  may  be  ranked  among  its  most 
valuable,  on  account  of  its  being  the  means  of  en- 
abling it  to  be  applied  to  a  much  greater  variet,y 
of  piu-poses  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  AVhen 
its  flexibility  is  desu'ed  to  be  increased,  the  pre- 
parations of  pyi-oxyline  are  rendered  more  elaiftic 
by  certain  combinations  with  oils,  solidified,  or 
partly  solidified,  by  the  action  of  chloride  of  sul- 
phur. This  is  dissolved  in  bisulphide  of  carbon, 
or  mineral  naphtha,  the  proportion  suitable  for 
the  piu-pose  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  srdphur  to  the  cotton-seed,  castor,  or 
other  oils.  This  produces  a  solid  or  semi-solid 
consistence,  according  as  more  or  less  of  the  chlo- 
ride is  used ;  so  that  the  substantive  condition  of 
preparations  of  pyroxyline  may  be  considerably 
modified,  in  order  to  suit  special  applications,  by 
the  use  of  resins,  gums,  tar,  paraffine,  stearine, 
glycerine,  and  other  materials  combined  with 
them.  The  result  of  using  a  large  proportion  of 
the  chloride  is  to  solidify  the  oU,  but  about  fifteen 
per  cent,  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  tough,  elastic 
substance.  In  proportion  as  the  oQs  predominate, 
so  is  the  flexibility  of  the  material  regulated.  By 
applying  camphor  to  the  dissolved  pyroxyline  in 
varying  proportions  of  from  two  to  ixcentij  per  cent., 
sheets  of  the  material  are  i^roduced  -with  greater 
facility,  and  of  more  uniform  texture.  Similar 
objects  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  gelatine  dis- 
solved in  glacial  acetic  acid. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  featm-es  connected 
with  this  invention  is  seen  in  the  capacity  which 
the  dissolved  pyroxyline  possesses  for  the  recep- 
tion of  colours.  "  The  solvents  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Parkesine,"  obsei-ves  its  inventor,  "  are 
also  good  solvents  of  the  aniline  colours.  This 
gives  the  great  advantage  of  producing  the  most 
beautiful  colours  in  a  transparent  sub.stance,  a.a 
well  as  in  opaqiie  or  solid  masses ;  and  when 
these  colom-ed  articles  are  cai'ved,  the  most  ex- 
quisite effects  are  produced,  imitating  ambei-, 
malachite,  and  many  other  natural  subrjtauces. 
Moreover,  as  the  material  can  be  moulded  by 
pressiu-e,  the  most  beautiful  works  of  art  can  be 
coijied  at  a  very  small  cost.  For  many  large  and 
chcaji  applications  as  much  as  sixty  per  cent,  of 
pigments,  sawdust,  or  cork-dust  can  be  intro- 
duced with  advantage,  and  thus  is  produced  an 
exquisite  and  solid  substance,  very  strong,  and 
capable  of  being  moulded  and  tm-ued  in  a 
lathe,  or  rolled  into  sheets,  at  a  cosf  exceedingly 
low." 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  economical 
price  at  which  this  matei-ial  can  be  produced,  and 
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which  leads  us  to  expect  it  to  be  employed  in  an 
infinite  variety  of  ways  in  almost  every  condition 
of  civilised  life.  Xay,  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect to  see  even  a  copy  of  the  first  volume  of  the 
WoKKiNo  Ma>"j  bound  in  beautifully  embossed 
covers  of  it,  repres-.-nting,  with  artistic  precision, 
the  various  handicrafts  of  the  artisans  of  England 
in  a.  series  of  well-conceived  designs  executed  in 
basso  relievo.  There  is  nothing  extravagant  in 
this  expectation,  for  the  material  is  capable  of 
almost  limitless  application,  whilst  its  adapta- 
bility for  such  a  ijurpose  may  be  considered  as 
having  already  been  proved.  Some  of  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  will  be  available  are  for  spin- 
ners' rolls  and  bosses,  for  pressing  roUs  in  dyeing 
and  printing  works,  embossing  roUs,  knife-handles, 
combs,  brush-backs,  shoe-soles,  whips,  walking- 
sticks,  floor-cloth,  umbrella  and  pai'asol  handles, 
buttons,  brooches,  buckles,  pierced  and  inlaid 
work,  tubes,  bookbinding,  chemical  taps  and  pipes, 
photographic  baths,  battery  cells,  philosophical 
iustriunents,  waterproof  fabrics,  sheets,  and  other 
articles  for  sm-gical  purposes  and  works  of  art  in 
genei-al. 

Another  application  of  Parkesine  promises  to 
be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  that  is,  to  the 
insulation  of  telegraph  n-ires.  Into  this  portion 
of  our  subject,  however,  we  will  not  at  present 
enter,  but  may  take  it  up  at  some  future  time, 
when  the  adaptability  of  the  material  for  such  a 
purpose  has  been  thoroughly  proved  by  the  test 
of  frequent  and  severe  experiment. 


LABOITE  IN  FACTOEIES. 
Is  the  half-yearly  reports,  just  published,  of  the  In- 
spectors of  Factories,  we  tind  Mr.  Robert  Baker  speak- 
ing very  strougly  in  favoor  of  an  enlarged  appUcatiou  of 
the  Factory  Act  Extension  Act.  Mr.  Baker  observes : — 
"It  may  be  said,  and  will  be  urged,  that  additional 
hands  on  emergencies  could  never  be  obtained.  My 
experience  leads  me  to  disbelieve  in  the  v,'ord  *  never' 
with  respect  to  commercial  operations.  Even  now,  in 
mosft  warehouses,  ailditional  hands  are  temporarily  en- 
gaggjl  on  emeigencies,  and  discliarged  on  the  emergency 
teasing;  and  another  kier  or  two  for  the  bleacher, 
another  roller  for  the  printer,  and  a  few  more  hands 
when  needed,  would  obviate  every  difficulty.  The  main 
objection  to  the  adoption  of  the  Factories  Act  Extension 
Act,  without  the  elective  clause,  is  that  in  some  locaUties 
from  six  to  six  is  contrary  to  the  conventional  hours 
of  work,  and  that  before  eight  a.m.  many  household 
matters  have  to  be  transacted  by  the  women.  To  this 
I  reply  that  young  luothei-s  have  no  business  to  leave 
their  families  for  the  factory  or  the  warehouse  ;  but  if 
it  is  really  needful,  they  must  be  content  with  what 
they  can  do  in  reasonable  hours  to  supplement  the 
labour  of  their  husbands  and  children.  There  can  be 
no  justice  in  debuiring  thousands  of  women  of  home 
knowledge  at  the  close  of  day,  for  the  few  to  whom 
early  rising  may  be  a  grievance.  Moreover,  there  is  a 
silent  and  daily  wrong  accruing  to  any  master  who 
works  his  people  after  the  sense  of  fatigue  commences. 
No  female,  young  person,  or  child  ever  worked  with  the 
same  continuous  enei'gy  through  the  night  as  through 
the  day,  even  when  the  whole  day  has  been  passed  in 
quietude.  In  the  days  when  factories  ran  all  night,  I 
used  professionally  to  call  at  the  homes  of  tbe  workers, 
to  know  whether  they  were  in  bed.  But  as  closed  eyes 
during  day  are  the  result  of  slumber  only  (not  sleep), 
which  is  comparatively  anrefreshiug,  so,  on  a  visit  to 
the  works  at  midnight,  during  the  '  dinner  hour,'  I  have 
found  many  of  the  same  operatives  fast  asleep  till 
roused  by  the*  rumbling  of  the  engine  or  the  noise  of 
the  machiuery  in  motion.  I  remember,  too,  on  one 
occasion,  having  to  put  a  bleacher  under  the  Factory 
Act  who  worked  exceedingly  long  hours,  with  aU  his 
workpeople,  among  whom  were  many  little  children. 
He  was  very  angiy,  and  at  first  put  both  me  and  the 
law  at  detiauce.  I  recommended  him,  however,  to  take 
counsel's  opinion  and  to  he  governed  by  it,  which  he 
did,  and,  finding  he  was  wrong,  became  obedient,  and, 
on  ^  subsequent  visit,  said,  '  Sir,  you  have  been  my  best 
friend.  I  used  to  work  from  five  in  the  morning  till 
eleven  at  uiglit,  and  I  thought  the  factory  Act  would 
rum  me ;  but  now  that  you  have  compelled  me  to  work 
from  six  to  six  with  the  same  room,  power,  hands,  and 
appliances,  I  get  more  work  and  better  work  out  of  the 
hands  than  I  ever  did,  and  I  have  not  lost  a  customer.' " 


What  Shoeblacks  can  Eakn. — The  total  earnings 
of  the  boys  of  the  Islington  and  North  London 
Shoeblack  Brigade,  in  1SG5,  reached  the  sum  of 
£951  los.  lOd.,  showing,  at  one  penny  a  pah",  a  total  of 
22S,i3d  pairs  of  boots  cleaned,  being  an  increase  of 
£354  15s.  id.  over  the  earnings  in  1S64.  The  average 
weekly  earnings  have  thus  been  £18  Cs.,  and  the  daily 
earnings,  £3  Is.  The  average  number  of  boys  daily 
employed  throughout  the  year  was  30^,  each  boy's 
avera.-e  earuiugs  being  £31  3s.  lid.  yeaily,  lis.  ll|d. 
wsskly,  or  within  a  fraction  of  2s.  a  day. 


Woyking Meii s  Clubs* 

BY   THE    EBV.    H.    SOLLT. 

The  only  other  case  of  partial  failure  that  I 
shall  refer  to  by  name  is  that  of  the  Soiittiamj^tam, 
Worhing  Men's  Halls  ;  and  I  mention  their  name, 
1st,  because  the  earnest  and  benevolent  pro- 
moters have  publicly  expressed  their  own  views 
on  the  matter,  with  which  mine,  for  the  most 
part,  coincides ;  and,  2ndly,  because  they  were 
commenced  so  brilliantly,  and  attracted  such  a 
large  amount  of  attention,  that,  unless  their  want 
of  greater  success  can  be  satisfactorily  explained, 
the  faith  and  zeal  of  many  friends  of  the  move- 
ment may  be  much  impaired. 

The  first  of  these  Halls  was  opened  in  Septem- 
ber, 1S62,  just  before  our  own  society  got  under 
way.  So  great  was  its  popularity,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  established  it  were  led  to  open 
two  othei-s  shortly  aftenvards.  This  they  now 
consider  to  have  been  their  first  error,  for  there 
was  not  enough  working  power  to  conduct  and  con- 
trol all  three.  None  of  us  at  first  understood  how 
much  continuous  work  is  i-equiied  to  make  a  club 
succeed ;  and  although  some  of  the  gentlemen, 
and  several  of  the  working  men  who  originated 
the  haOs,  laboured  most  zealously,  they  were  not 
adequately  supijorted.  They  early  saw,  but  not 
soon  enough,  that  their  secmid  eiTOr  was  the 
universal  mistake  with  regard  to  the  age  of 
admission.  Lads  and  youths  rushed  in,  mono- 
polised the  bagatelle-boards  and  other  games, 
keeping  the  halls  too  often  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment and  noise  utterly  subversive  of  a  grown 
man's  notion  of  comfort  and  relaxation.  Thirdly 
must  be  ranked  the  absence  of  solid  mental  im- 
provement. The  halls  were  little  more  than  mere 
recreation  places;  and  hence  no  earnest  growth  of 
interest  in  the  undertaking,  nor  gi-atitude  for 
benefits  conferred  by  it,  continually  added  new 
recruits  to  the  ra.nks  of  its  devoted  supporters. 
Fourthly  must  be  noted  the  cardinal  error  of 
having  merely  Halls  (places  to  go  to)  instead  of 
Clubs  (societies  to  belong  to).  On  no  point  does 
experience,  as  well  as  broad  views  of  the  needs 
and  tendencies  of  human  nature,  speak  more 
plainly  than  as  to  the  necessity  of  binding  the 
members  into  a  true  and  brotherly  fellowship,  if 
these  clubs  are  to  Uve  and  prosper.  And,  in  the 
last  place,  the  very  serious  but  much  less  usual 
mistake  was  committed  at  the  outset  of  the 
Southampton  enterprise,  of  having  a  double 
committee  system.  A  gentlemen's  committee, 
appointed  by  the  donors  and  honorary  members, 
had  supreme  authority,  and  each  hall  had  its  own 
working  men's  committee  acting  in  subordination. 
Now,  it  is  quite  right,  of  course,  that  when 
gentlemen  give  money  to  stai-t  a  club,  they 
should  have  some  seciurity  for  the  due  application 
of  their  fimds;  but  if  the  clubs  are  to  be  sup- 
ported by  working  men,  they  must  belong  to  and  be 
managed  by  working  men.  This  is  clearly  one  of 
the  main  and  fundamental  principles  of  the 
movement — one  on  which  I  have  not  yet  bad 
occasion  to  dwell,  but  on  which  it  is  impossible 
to  lay  too  much  emphasis.  As  a  shrewd  artisan 
observed  at  one  of  our  conferences,  "Working 
men  have  masters  all  day  long,  and  they  don't 
want  'em  at  night."  I  should  think  not.  Change 
of  attitude  is  indispensable,  as  necessary  for 
growth  as  for  comfort.  Unless  the  club  is  really 
their  own,  of  course,  they  will  not  go  near  it. 
But  this  does  not  imply  that  they  object  to  fair 
and  reasonable  conditions  of  membership,  or  to 
being  bound  by  two  or  three  fundamental  rules, 
or  to  persons  appointed  by  those  who  find  the 
money  having  authority  to  enforce  such  rules. 
All  this  is  very  different  from  having  an  irre- 
sponsible committee  over  their  heads,  with  power 
to  veto  any  of  their  proceedings.  Hence  we  have 
always  urged  the  appointment  of  trustees,  in 
whom  should  not  only  be  vested  the  property  of 
the  club  purchased  by  donations,  but  who  should 
have  power  to  maintain  the  fundamental  rules, 
to  prevent  the  use  of  the  club-house  for  improper 
purposes,  and  even  to  close  it  if  the  objects  duly 
defined  were  not  being  carried  out.  Working 
men  in  most  places,  but  at  all  events  in  Great 
Britain,  are  remarkable  for  their  respect  for  law, 
and  are  especially  used  to  the  authority  of 
trustees  in  many  of  their  societies.  Ample  secu- 
rity is  gained  by  this  plan,  without  needless  and 
iTiinous  interference,  or  power  of  interference,  on 
the  p?.rt  of  those  who  may  be  in  a  higher  position, 
and  who  have  contributed  of  their  larger  means 

•  Contiaaed  from  page  187. 


to  establish  the  club.  We  have  given  full  infor- 
mation on  the  whole  of  this  subject  in  one  of  the 
publications  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  In- 
stitute Union. 

But  the  friends  at  Southampton  had  to  grope 
their  way  in  this  matter,  and  to  buy  their  ex- 
perience rather  dearly.  They  offer  it  for  the 
benefit  of  others,  and  say  with  us.  Do  not  have 
a  House  of  Lords  and  a  House  of  Commons. 
Either  unpleasant  collisions  will  take  place,  or 
the  independent  working  men  will  throw  up  their 
share  in  the  business,  and  go  their  way.  Gene- 
rally the  latter  will  be  the  result  of  those  inevi- 
table conflicts  of  opinion  or  action.  The  only 
possible  exception  may  be  found  in  the  case  of  a 
club  established  and  conducted  in  rooms  forming 
part  of  church  or  chapel  buildings,  and  where  a 
very  judicious  committee  of  persons  connected 
^vith  the  property  may  exercise  the  required  con- 
trol without  collision  or  offence  ;  but,  at  the 
best,  it  is  a  hazardous  and,  as  I  think,  objection- 
able experiment.  One  great  advantage  of  clubs 
is  the  opportunity  and  call  they  give  for  persons 
of  different  i-anks  cordially  to  work  together ; 
and  while  I  strongly  contend  that  it  is  a  great 
benefit  to  the  working  men  that  they  should  have 
the  advice  and  co-operation  of  two  or  tlu-ee  gen- 
tlemen (using  the  word  in  a  very  wide  sense) 
in  conducting  their  club,  as  all  experience  proves, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  far  better,  as  a  general 
rule,  they  should  sit  in  the  same  committee  with 
the  working  men,  and  not  have  a  separate 
committee  of  their  own.  They  wiU  always  com- 
mand sufficient  influence  if  they  are  the  right 
sort  of  men;  and  if  they  ai"e  in  a  very  small 
minority,  and  are  at  the  same  time  impressed 
with  a  conviction  of  the  importance  of  leaving 
the  working  men  sufficiently  to  themselves,  there 
would  be  no  danger  of  their  having  undue  weight 
in  the  committee. 

In  five  clubs  this  plan  of  a  double  committee 
has  been  tried,  and  it  has  been  fatal  to  four 
of  them.  The  fifth  case  is  of  the  exceptional 
character  above  referred  to,  the  club  being  held 
in  rooms  tmder  the  school-rooms  adjoining  a 
large  district  chruch,  and  it  has  not  been  very 
long  in  operation.  It  may  possibly  work  well 
there,  i.e.,  not  be  positively  injurious.  But  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances  I  should 
stUl  believe  it  would  be  better  that  two  or  three 
of  the  gentlemen  should  sit  on  the  working  men's 
committee  rather  than  in  a  separate  committee 
of  their  own.  If,  however,  the  property  belongs 
entirely  to  the  working  men,  and  they  alone  ai-e 
answerable  for  the  rent ;  or  if  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  said  property  belongs,  and  who  guaran- 
tee the  rent,  are  not  willing  to  have  any  share  in 
the  management  beyond  seeing  that  fundamental 
rules  are  observed,  then  they  had  better  occupy, 
as  before  said,  the  position  of  trustees.  This  is, 
practically,  the  plan  of  administration  in  the  Duck 
Lane  Club,  whex-e  the  committee  has  always  been 
composed  exclusively  of  the  labouring  classes,  but 
where  Miss  Cooper  ba.=:  been  the  ultimate  deposi- 
tary of  power  and  court  of  appeal. 

Two  out  of  the  three  original  Workmen's 
HaUs  at  Southampton  have  always  preserved  a 
small  but  vigorous  element  of  life  ;  and  after 
reaching  the  lowest  stage  of  exhaustion,  the  siu-- 
viving  members,  with  true  British  pluck,  willingly 
accepted  the  responsibility  offered  them  of  taking 
the  management  entirely  into  their  own  hands, 
and  last  year  entered  on  a  new  and  independent 
career,  though,  of  course,  in  a  very  humble  way, 
compared  with  their  former  commencement.  They 
have  still  had  the  vahm,ble  advice  and  influence  of 
the  Messrs.  Westlakes,  and  are  working  along  in  a 
thoroughly  sound  and,  so  far,  satisfactory  manner. 
A  coal  club,  formed  by  the  Winchester  Terrace 
Club  (late  Orchard  Street),  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  a  considerable  help  to  the  club  in 
several  ways.  It  numbers  4S0  membere.  The 
parent  club  itself  has  about  72  regular  members, 
with  about  20  occasional  ditto.  The  other  club, 
at  Northam,  suffered  much,  not  only  formerly, 
fi"om  dissensions  between  its  own  committee  and 
the  gentlemen's  committee,  but  even  since  being 
placed  on  an  independent  basis,  from  the  conduct 
of  its  late  secretary.  Its  last  return,  however, 
shows  about  77  members,  and  it  is  about  two- 
thirds  self-supporting,  with  a  rent  of  ^£20.  The 
other  club  is  quite  so,  but  has  only  two  rooms  at 
present,  at  a  rental  of  .£10. 

There  is  another  small  haU  at  Portswood,  in  the 
same  town,  more  recently  established,  from  which 
I  have  not  yet  received  any  returns,  but  I  believe 
it  is  leading  an  humble  and  useful  existence. 
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Parliamentary  Manners. 

The  best  artists  sometimes  make  mistakes, 
and  throw  into  their  compositions  an  unhappy 
dash  of  colour,  which  destroys  the  entu-e 
harmony;  and  makes  critics  say  they  have 
not  learned  the  "secret  of  tone."  Perhaps 
the  objectionable  streak  is  a  mere  whim — 
perhaps  an  experiment^possibly  a  deliberate 
act  of  judgment — but  an  error  all  the  .same ; 
and  almo.st  every  one  who  looks  upon  the 
picture  thinks  so.  The  Eight  Hon.  Robert 
Lowe,  who  is  a  great  ai-tist  iu  speeches,  com- 
mitted this  fault  in  his  late  oration  against 
Reform.  In  the  foreground  of  his  canvas, 
he  put  in  the  working  classe.s,  in  coloiu-s 
rather  too  dark,  tinged  by  rays  equally  too 
lurid.  This  was  an  error  iu  art.  It  .spoilt 
the  otherwise  brilliant  effects  wliich  the  great 
word-painter  aimed  at  producing.  Such  a 
disparagement  of  the  working  class  was  felt 
to  be  a  fault  of  taste,  not  to  say  an  offence. 
'True,  the  working  class  are  not  perfect — we 
■should  like  to  know  what  class  is.  No  doubt 
the  great  working  class  includes  numbers 
whose  habits  admit  of  improvement  ;  but, 
as  a  body,  they  possess  veiy  many  undeniable 
claimis  to  political  recognition.  Mr.  Lowe's 
method  of  argument  would  requiie  a  per- 
sonal comparison  of  the  habits  of  classes 
to  answer  it.  Now,  class  personalities,  we 
take  it,  would  be  as  offensive,  improper,  and 
unparliamentary  as  any  other  personalities; 
and  we  think  that  Mr.  Speaker,  on  his  retui'n 
to  his  chair,  would  do  well  to  rule  so. 

O J-  the  last  night  of  Parliament  before  the 
Easter  recess,  this  question  of  personal  impu- 
tation received  memorable  notice  from  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Lord  Robert 
Montagu  spoke  of  Mr.  VUliers,  the  President 
of  the  Poor  Law  Board,  as  '^pretending  to  be 
the  friend  of  the  working  man."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, when  he  rose,  called  Lord  Robert  to 
order  ;  and,  on  his  lordship  adhering  to  the 
phrase,  Mr.  Gladstone  said  that,  "in  his 
opinion;,  the  workujg  men,  if  admitted  within 


those  walls,  would  set  t'le  noble  lord  au 
example  of  courtesy — au  example  of  good 
breeding — an  example  of  liigh  breeding  which 
he  might  do  well  to  follow."  This  was  a 
vindication  of  the  manners  of  working  men 
which  we  hope  they  will  always  deserve.  It 
is  a  rule  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  no 
personal  imputation  of  insincerity,  unveracity, 
meanness,  or  dishonourable  motive,  shall  be 
made.  Each  member  is  expected  to  give 
other's  the  same  credit  for  good  faith,  high 
feeling,  and  good  intention  as  he  claims  for 
himself  And  if  any  member,  in  the  heat  of 
debate  or  otherwise,  transgresses  this  rule,  he 
is  instantly  called  to  order ;  and,  on  being 
made  aware  of  the  sense  in  which  his  words 
are  regarded,  he  is  expected  to  recall  them,  or 
disavow  the  offensive  sense  imputed  to  them. 
If  he  refuses  or  evades  doing  so,  he  incurs 
loss  of  character,  and  the  extreme  displeasure 
of  the  Cham  This  rule  preserves  the  high 
character  of  Parliament  as  an  assembly  of 
gentlemen  of  good  manners ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  it  is  as  easy  for  a  society  of  working 
men  to  be  gentlemen  as  though  they  woi'e 
tine  cloth  and  had  large  rent-rolls.  It  merely 
requires  self-respect  and  careful  consideration 
for  the  character  and  feelings  of  other's.  Many 
persons  cannot  see  how  they  can  argue  at  all 
unless  they  can  be  disagreeable,  and  make 
pei'sonal  imijutations  on  others.  The  law  of 
debate  is  this  :  a  member  of  Pai'liament  may 
find  fault  ■with  the  wisdom  of  another  mem- 
ber ;  he  may  convict  liim  of  error,  of  partial 
■views,  of  advocating  injurious  measures,  of 
saying  (unconsciously)  xuifounded  things.  He 
may  do  this  without  personal  offence,  because 
no  man  is  all-knowing,  all-seeing,  or  infal- 
lible, and  no  taan  pretends  to  be  so.  But 
every  man  oug  t  to  be  honest,  and  ti'uthful, 
and  well-meaning.  Every  man  assumes  to  be 
so  ;  and  his  self-respect  forbids  him  to  sit  still 
and  hear  himself  charged  -with  want  of  faith, 
or  truth,  or  right  feeHng.  And  no  gentleman 
ever  makes  these  imputations,  since  debate 
can  be  conducted  better  ■without  them.  The 
truth  can  be  ascertained  quite  well  by  dis- 
cussing the  nature,  bearings,  and  facts  of  any 
measui'e.  This  was  the  ground  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's remonstrance  to  Lord  Robert  Montagu. 
As  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  responsible  for  the  honom-  and 
character  of  Parliament. 

It  was  after  the  words  we  have  just  noticed 
that  the  noblest  vindication  of  the  working 
class  made  iu  Parliament  occurred.  Alluding 
to  the  .SI  .dden  and  protracted  cry  for  statistics 
f(3r  the  first  time  set  up  iu  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Gladstone,  whose  manner  and  tone 
on  the  Friday  night  in  question  betrayed 
the  return  of  liis  wonted  fire,  exclaimed — 
"  Honoui'able  members  seem  as  if  they  were 
engaged  in  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  an 
invacUng  army ;  but  the  persons  to  whom 
thek  remarks  apply  are  our  fellow-subjects, 
our  fellow-Chi'istians,  oui'  own  flesh  and  blood, 
who  have  been  lauded  to  the  skies  for  their 
good  conduct — -men  who  have  borne  destitu- 
tion and  stai'vation  in  a  manner  which  might 
be  a  lesson  to  all  of  us." 

This,  it  must  he  owned,  is  a  generous  and 
ample  answer  to  Mr.  Lowe's  and  Mr.  Hors- 
man's  imputations.  The  working  class  are, 
we  arc  glad  to  tliink,  grown  robust-minded, 
and  do  not  care  to  resent  ungenerous  or  dis- 
paraging things  said  of  them.  We  ai'e  glad 
to  see  that  they  mostly  pass  them  by  in 
dignified  silence.  But  since  thei'e  might  be 
those  in  Parliament  who  would  believe  asser- 
tions made  by  eminent  speakers  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  peojjle,  it  is  well  that  such 
remarks  there  should  be  answered  in  the 
same  place ;  and  when  they  are  answered  by 
one  so  high  iu  authority  and  knowledge  as 
Ml'.  Gladstone,  there  is  an  end  of  them,  and 


the  just  character  of  the  working  class  is 
established  on  a  better  foundation  than  ever. 
The  working  man  owes  Mr.  Gladstone  grati- 
tude for  this  generous  ■vindication  of  his  order. 


Franchise  Correspondence.     \ 

We  mentioned,  in  a  recent  number,  that 
"  opinions  were  wanted  in  Parliament,"  and 
for  several  weeks  past  have  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  publishing  a  series  of  letters,  in  X'eply 
and  iu  reference  to  Mi'.  Clay's  Bill,  which 
throw  a  curious  and  interesting  light  upon 
the  reception  likely  to  be  accorded  to  it. 
The  letters  are  as  genuine  as  they  are  spon- 
taneous, and  written  with  a  degree  of  rele- 
vance, readiness,  and  even  felicity  of  expres- 
sion, which  do  great  credit  to  the  writers. 
We  have  no  doubt  they  will  be  read  by  many 
members  of  Parliament  ■with  considerable 
attention. 

Just  as  the  Statistical  Society  may  discuss 
the  number  or  relations  of  electors  to  the 
population  of  any  given  country,  without 
entering  into  the  ])olitical  functions  of  elec- 
tors; just  as  the  British  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science  may  discuss  the 
principle  and  methods  of  representation,  quite 
apart  from  its  jiolitical  bearing.?,  so  we  pro- 
pose in  these  pages  to  restrict  oiu'selves  to  the 
elementary,  distinctive,  and  uncontroversial 
aspect  of  the  franchise  question.  We  take 
the  industrial,  not  the  partisan  or  political 
side  of  it.  On  what  side  working  men  may 
use  theii'  votes,  is  no  question  of  ours.  On 
this  subject  we  have  nothing  whatever  to  say. 
We  neither  advise,  nor  suggest,  nor  indicate, 
nor  approve,  nor  condemn.  But  whether 
working  men  shall  be  admitted  to  the  fran- 
chise or  not — whether  they  shall  be  elevated 
in  the  scale  of  citizenship — that  is  a  question 
on  wliich  we  may  have  an  opinion — at  least, 
we  may  properly  record  opinions  upon  the 
subject,  and  explain  any  steps  taken  by  friends 
of  the  working  class  iu  Parliament  towards 
this  object ;  and  when  a  method  of  enfran- 
chisement is  proposed,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clay's  Bill,  which  makes  intelligence  a  politi- 
cal necessity  in  England,  that  strikes  us  as  a 
very  imiJortant  thing.  It  affects  working-class 
interests.  InteUigeuce,  all  the  world  knows 
now,  is  power ;  and  to  make  intelligeuce  a 
political  necessity  in  England  is  to  confer 
personal  power,  whether  it  confers  political 
power  or  not.  A  projjosition  so  new  as  never 
to  have  been  made  before — a  jiroposition  such 
as  Mr.  Clay's,  wliich,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  proposed  to  enfranchise 
the  intellect  of  the  common  people,  and  to 
regard  understanding  as  a  civil  and  political 
qualification — deserves  support  alike  for  its 
wliolesomeness,  its  intrepidity,  and  its  gene- 
rosity. 

It  would  be  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the 
people  if  they  should  show  to  Parliament  that 
they  were  interested  in  the  principle  of  such 
a  measure.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation 
that  so  many  of  our  readers  have  already  com- 
menced to  give  their  opinions.  Mr.  Glazier, 
who  must  have  had  thoughtful  experience  of 
public  questions,  states  very  t'-ily  that  there 
must  be  advocacy  and  exjiosiiion  for  a  long 
time  contmued  before  any  extensive  response 
can  be  exjiected,  even  to  an  excellent  proposal. 
It  takes  a  long  time  to  make  a  thing  known, 
longer  to  get  it  understood,  and  repeated  ex- 
positions to  awaken  interest  in  it.  But  this 
is  one  of  those  questions  upon  which  interest, 
once  awakened,  will  not  soon  subside.  The 
Government  appear  to  have  left  a  door  open 
for  Mr.  Clay's  Bill,  by  choosing  a  £,1  instead  of 
a  .£0  franchise.  Those  they  exclude  they  pos- 
.sibly  fear,  or  their  opponents  do  ;  but  no  one 
fears  the  intelligent.     There  is  great  pressure^ 
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apparently,  being  put  upon  the  Government 
to  settle  the  Fx-anchise  question,  and  bring 
forward  a  complete  measm-e.  3Ir.  Clay's 
and  Mr.  Gregory's  BUI  would  settle  it. 
There  would  be  no  further  agitation  for  a 
Reform  BilL  The  agitators  could 
never  more  make  way  so  long  as 
they  were  ignorant,  and  as  soon  as 
they  became  intelligent  they  would, 
under  Mr.  Clay's  Bill,  be  absorbed 
in  the  eiifjunchised,  and  their  com- 
plaints would  be  at  an  end.  A 
more  wise,  jjrudeut,  peaceable,  tiir- 
seeing,  conclusive,  and  honourable 
measm'e  of  enfranchisement,  has 
never  been  devised  than  the  Bill  of 
the  honourable  members  for  Hull 
and  Galway. 


I  cannot  say,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  it 
was  a  nursery  legend,  because  I  was  not  brought 
up  in  a  regular  nursery,  but  in  a  higgeldy-piggeldy 
fashion,  with  those  who  were  older  and  bigger 
than  myself;  but  I  have  heard  old  folks  tell  the 
story  to  us  little  ones,  and  we  used  to  talk  it  over 


Art  Designs 

FOR    USE    IN    TRADES    AND    3IANU- 
FACTURES. 

CIECITLAE    DESIGNS. 

The  other  day,  in  an  ably  reasoned  and 
eloquent  address  to   working    men,  on 
the  advantage  of  a  knowledge  of  orna- 
mental art,  the  speaker  truthfully  ob- 
served, "We  are  all  aware  of  the  ad- 
vantages derived  from  having  a  know- 
ledge of  drawing,  even  in  its  simplest 
form.     How  impossible  it  is  to  convey 
a  clear  impression  of  an  object  to  the 
mind  of  another  by  a  mere  verbal  de- 
scription, which  a  few  strokes  of  the  pencil,  by 
a  moderately  instructed  hand,  will  give  at  once  ! 
The  workman  who  can  sketch   a  design  of  that 
which  he  desires  to  undertake,  or  who  by  mean.s 
of  lines  and  curves  can  erplain  to  another  what 
he  suggests,  at  once  feels  the 
great    advantage    such    know- 
ledge is  to  him,  and  should  we 
follow  through  this  the  higher 
branches  of   the  art,    what    a 
deUght    it    is    to   carry   away 
natm-e's  beauties  and  wonders, 
and  pass   again   over  the  well 
remembered  scenes,  with  other 
companions,   when   transfeiTed 
to    canvas !      An    artist,"    he 
continued,  "may  be  laboui-ing 
truly  in  his  vocation  when  de- 
signing    even     such     common 
things  as  a  teapot  or  a  water 
jug — articles  in  daUy  use — and 
thus   may  raise   the   taste  for 
use  in  the  million,  and  do  more 
for  the  general  benefit  of   his 
countrymen    than  by  an  elabo- 
rate  work  worth  thousands  of 
pounds."       A     knowledge     of 
drawing   is   to   design   what   a 
knowledge    of    spelling    is    to 
Uterary  composition.     To  be  a 
good    designer,    one    must    be 
able  to  draw    well.      The   ac- 
companying designs,  drawn  on 
a  greatly  enlarged   scale,  will 
afford  a   good   field   for   prac- 
tice, and,  perhaps,  in  some  in- 
stances,  prove   the    means    of 
eliciting    some    new     features 
from   the   pencil    of    the   stu- 
dent.     It    will    be    perceived 
that  in  both  instances,  the  per- 
fect design  is  formed  by  a  repe- 
tition of  parts,  fitting  into  one 
harmonious  whole;  although,  in 
the  second  illustration,  the  centre  portion  of  the 
design  has  been  so  contrived  as  to  remove   the 
idea  of  repetition. 


as  we  huddled  together  on  doorsteps,  or  when  we 
were  tucked  up  in  bed  in  the  little  back  room, 
and  almost  persuaded  ourselves  that  the  fe»rfvd 
Fe-fi-fo-fum  was  coming  round  the  street  comer, 
or  peeping  in  at  the  window,  with  the  intent  of 


Grind  His  Bones  to  Make 
my  Bread. 

In  my  young  days  I  remember  to  have  experienced 
unpleasant  sensations  ai-ising  from  a  couplet,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  uttered  by  a  very  terrible 
giant,  who,  having  smelt  the  blood  of  an  English- 
man, shouted — 

"  Whether  he  be  aHve,  or  whether  he  be  dead, 
I'll  grind  his  bones  to  make  my  bread." 


packing  us  up  in  sacks  and  trotting  ofiF  with  us 
to  his  mill  and  bakery. 

Well,  I  have  just  been  reading  the  newsppp?r, 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  Fe-fi-fo-fum,  the  giant, 
is  a  symbol  of  easy-going,  weU-to-do,  hot  rolls 
I  and  new  bread  living  folks,  and  that  the  "En- 
glishman "  who  was  to  be  so  summajrily  ground 
to  powder  for  the  morning  meal,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  thepoor  journeyman  baker,  whose  life 
is  ground  out  of  him  by  hard  work ;  who,  at  an 
age  when  other  working  men  are  in  the  prime  of 
their  health  and  strength,  is  a  decrepid  man,  and 
whom  consumption  and  innumerable  other  ills, 
like  the  poet's  Melaucholy,  "  mark  for  their 
own." 


I  declare  seriously  that  since  I  read  that  re- 
port of  the  inquest  on  George  Spriggs,  aged  fifty- 
four  years,  who  died  the  other  day  in  a  bakehouse 
in  Cowcross  Street,  I  have  felt  rather  uncomfort- 
able at  the  sight  of  a  quartern  loaf.  I  know  that 
our  daily  bread  often  contains  queer  substances — 
some  people  say  bone-dust — such  as  alum 
andpotatoes — indeed,  I  have  seenpotato- 
peel,  too  ;  and  I  knew  a  person  who  re- 
turned a  large  piece  to  the  baker,  vdth 
his  compliments,  and  a  request  that  the 
potatoes  might  be  peeled  in  future ; 
but  now  I  fancy  that  some  portion  of  a 
human  being's  Hfe  has  been  by  some 
strange  process  transferred  to  the  loaf, 
and  that  which  is  truly  the  staff  of  life 
to  us  has  been  in  a  certain  degree  the 
weapon  which  caused  his  death.  I 
know  such  ideas  savour  strongly  of 
nonsense ;  but  the  imagination  is  ex- 
cited when  the  feelings  are  roused,  and 
I  confess  to  labouring  under  no  shght 
amount  of  indignation. 

Here,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  the 
daily  working  life  and  the  sad  death  of 
George  Spriggs,  joumej'man  baker,  one 
of  many  thousands  similai'ly  situated, 
who  in  eveiy  district  of  London  are 
wearing  out  their  hves  in  a  systematic 
slavery,  which  for  real  hardship  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed.  At  five  o'clock 
every  afternoon  Spriggs  left  his  home 
to  go  to  the  bakehouse.  Arrived  there, 
he  set  the  "  sponge,"  then  attended  to 
"  little  odd  jobs ; "  then  made  the 
dough ;  then  heated  the  oven  and  at- 
tended to  it  imtU  three  -o'clock  in  the 
morning,  when,  having  "thrown  the 
dough  out,"  he  helped  his  master  to  set  it  in  the 
oven  and  make  the  bread.  By  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning  the  bread  was  baked  and 
drawn,  and  the  roUs  made  and  carried  up  to  the 
shop;  and  then  Spriggs,  having  been  hard  at 
work  for  about  siiteen  hours, 
had  breakfast.  I  hope  he  had 
an  appetite  for  it;  but  1  do 
not  thhrk  I  could  eat  a  bit  if  I 
had  been  shut  up  for  half  the 
time  in  a  hot,  close  takehouce, 
in  the  stifiing  atmosphere 
caused  by  hot  bread.  Sixteen 
horns  is  a  tolerably  long  spell 
of  work,  even  for  a  man  %vho 
has  a  vigorous  appetite  lor 
labovu:.  Certainly  he  had  bcLU 
at  liberty  to  he  down  for  a 
short  time  while  the  oven  was 
getting  hot,  and  we  must  de- 
duct that  interval  of  refi-eshing 
sleep  on  a  sack  in  the  comer  of 
the  bakehouse,  with  the  black- 
beetles  i-unning  over  him,  from 
the  length  of  time  he  had  been 
at  work.  StiU,  even  after  that 
important  deduction  he  had 
well  eai-ned  his  breakfast,  and 
then,  one  may  suppose,  set  tff 
home  to  enjoy  a  good  sleep, 
even  though  it  were  in  the  day 
time,  when  sleep,  I  have  always 
found,  does  not  seem  whole- 
some and  invigorating. 

But  Spriggs  did  not  go 
home  then.  He  had  just  a 
little  more  to  do  first,  and  that 
was  to  go  out  to  the  customers 
Tsith  the  bread  he  had  made  dur- 
ing the  night.  I  have  not  the 
shghtest  idea  of  the  weig'ht 
of  a  baker's  basket  fuU  of 
bread;  but  I  know  it  is  some- 
thing considerable  • —  a  great 
deal  more  than  most  persons  would  caie  to  cany 
about  on  their  shoulders  en  a  hot  day,  and,  most 
likely,  having  been  up  all  night,  and  having  swollen, 
tender  feet,  help  to  make  it  appeal-  a  trifle  heavier 
than  it  really  is.  A  large  barrow,  too,  filled  with 
bread,  is  not  a  sUght  weight  to  wheel  about ;  yet, 
with  basket  or  with  barrow,  George  Spriggs  had  to 
make  his  rounds,  be  the  weather  hot  or  cold,  wet 
or  dry.  He  had  to  run  up  and  down  steps,  to  be 
civil  to  customers,  to  take  money,  and  make  entries 
in  the  books  of  those  who  ran  weekly  aeceunts. 
For  three  or  four  hours  he  was  thus  engaged,  and 
then  his  work  was  done,  and  he  went  home,  reach- 
ing there  by  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Only 
twenty-one  hours  of  work  out  of  the  twenty-four. 
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and  tile  same  to-morroiVj  and  the  day  after !  He 
did  not  attempt  to  uudi-ess  when  he  got  home,  but 
lay  down  in  his  clothes  for  the  three  hours  at  his 
disposal.  There's  a  life  for  a,  working  man  !  Oue 
moi-uing,  Spriggs,  after  ho  had  called  his  msfater, 
coBii>lained  of  feeling  ill,  s.ink  down  among  the 
dough,  and  said,  "Ok,  my  poor  head ! "  He  was 
laid  tenderly  enough  on  some  sacks,  and  his  mis- 
tress ruiide  him  some  tea;  but  his  eyes  glai'ed 
strangely,  his  head  fell  listlessly,  and  a  cold  sweat 
stood  in  J:vmp  beads  on  his  face.  A  doctor  was 
sent  for,  Iiut  did  not  come;  then  the  poor  joiu'- 
ueyman  baker  was  lifted  up,  and  carried  to  the 
hospital,  a  few  yards  away,  and  there  the  bearers 
found  that  the  pulse  was  stilled,  :ind  that  death 
had  brought  rest  at  last.  He  died  from  apoplexy 
— so  the  doctor  said — and  to  that  effect  the  jiU'y 
I'ctiuTieJ  a  verdict. 

'•  My  customers  will  have  rolls  and  new  bread, 
and  bakera  must  work  all  uicjlit,"  said  Iho  master 
baker  at  the  inquest.  He  tried  once  to  do  Avith- 
out  night  work,  and  found  he  must  also  do 
without  business.  No  hot  roUs  or  new  bread, 
and  no  customers ;  that  was  the  result.  So  the 
man  who  makes  the  soft,  warm  delicacies  must 
be  killed  in  the  work,  as  Strasbom-g  geese  are 
slowly  tortured,  that  jjatties  made  of  their  fat 
livor.=!  uiay  be  toothsome. 

"Why  does  not  the  Leglslatiu-e  interfere  and 
forbid  night  work  in  bakehouses?"  asked  the 
nia.ster.  'ITie  liegislaturc  has  interfered  to  some 
extent,  and  might,  perhaps,  do  more  than  it  has 
done ;  but  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  where  Acts  of 
P.orliament  cannot  well  reach  it.  There  might  be 
night  work  and  new  brea  1,  too,  and  yet  nobody 
be  over-worked,  if  the  masters  chose,  or  if  the  men 
"Were  as  resolute  as  the  men  in  other  trades  are. 
But,  I  suppose,  the  heart  is  well  nigh  like  out  of 
them,  and  no  wonder.  But  this  I  say — and,  as  a 
skilled  workman  myself,  I  say  it  confidently — that 
it  is  a  violation  of  right  reasoning  and  justice  to 
combine  the  work  of  a  skilled  workman  and  a 
mere  porter  in  the  same  man.  A  man  who  can 
make  bread  is  skilled  in  an  ai-t  which  he  had  to 
learn  and  to  pay  for  learning,  either  in  money  or 
time.  It  is  unjust  and  cruel  to  force  the  bread- 
maker  to  be  the  bread-carrier  also.  Two  men 
would  do  the  work  better,  and  neither  be  over- 
worked. Wlien  the  batch  is  drawn  from  the 
oven,  the  work  of  the  baker  is  done,  and  he  ought 
to  go  home,  having,  indeed,  finished  a  good 
night's  work.  Then  a  carrier  should  be  employed 
to  supply  the  shop  with  the  batches,  and  to  serve 
the  customers  out  of  doors.  An  active  man,  fresh 
to  his  work,  would  be  woi'th  two  poor,  weakly 
fellows,  emaciated  by  over-work,  and  with  feet 
swollen  by  the  heat  of  the  bakehouse  and  want  of 
rest. 

I  say  it  in  aU  seriousness,  that  the  story  of  the 
death  of  George  Spriggs  is  one  of  the  saddest 
tragedies  T  have  lately  read.  If  such  things  are 
really  imavoidable  \mder  the  present  system, 
things  must  be  bad  indeed ;  but,  as  I  have  said.  I 
believe  a  change  is  quite  possible,  and  that  the 
giant  who  loves  hot  rolls  may  stUl  enjoy  them 
without  any  George  Spriggs  being  ground  to 
make  the  bread. 


How  t]ie  Rate  of  Wages  may 
be  Raised* 

BT    ABTHnK    HODSTON,    M.A., 

iniafely  Pro/cssor  of  Polilicol  Economy  tii  the  VriimTS'X'S 

oj  Dublin. 

Fbom  what  was  said  in  the  article  on  wages 
immediately  preceding,  which  will  be  found  on 
page  183,  the  reader  wiU  have  xmder.stood  that 
efforts  to  raise  the  value  of  labour  shoidJ,  as  far 
uj  possible,  bo  made  by  acting  either  on  the 
demand — that  is,  the  capital  of  the  country — or  on 
the  supply — that  is,  the  number  of  labourers,  the 
diu'atioii  of  their  work,  or  the  amount  of  exertion 
put,^rth  by  each  of  them  in  a  given  time.  If 
the  demandbe  augmented,or  the  supply  dimiuishod, 
or  if  the  former  be  increased  in  a  greater  ratio 
or  diminished  in  a  less  ratio  than  the  latter,  the 
value  of  labour  will  inevitably  rise. 

It  I'emains,  then,  for  us  to  consider  how  this 
alteration  in  the  relation  of  the  two  things  to 
each  other  can  be  effected. 

It  might  appear  as  if  the  working  classes  could 
do  nothing  to  promote  the  increase  of  capital, 


*  Contiaaed  from  page  18S. 


I  since  that  lies  in  the  power  of  capitalists  aloue, 
whose  conduct,  as  regards  s.aving  and  accumulating, 
will  be  governed  entirely  by  an  intelligent  self- 
interest,  the  dictates  of  which  it  needs  no 
representations  on  the  part  of  their  work-people, 
or  any  one  else,  to  urge  them  to  follow.  But  this 
inabOity  of  the  working  classes  to  promote  the 
increase  of  capital,  exists  only  so  long  as  labourers 
and  capitalists  form  two  distinct  sections  of  the 
community.  The  moment  that  the  labomer  him- 
self begins  to  save  for  jjiux^osos  of  investment, 
and  t'uus  becomes,  iu  hu»-ever  siii.ill  a  degree,  a 
capitalist,  his  accumulations  begin  to  tell  upon 
the  rate  of  wages.  He  may  not,  indeed,  be  able 
to  perceive  its  action  iiijon  his  own  wages — no 
labourer  or  class  of  labourers  may,  iu  fact,  be 
conscious  of  any  effect  produced  on  the  rate  of 
their  remuneration ;  nevertheless,  it  is  almost  as 
certain  as  anything  can  be,  that  the  influence  has 
been  exoi'tcd  somewhere  or  other.  Suppose  the 
labourer  has  deposited  his  savings  in  a  bank  :  the 
profit  of  .1  bank  is  made  princijially  by  lending  a 
portion  of  its  deposits  to  capitjilists,  who,  of 
coui'se,  expend  in  wages  a  part  of  the  advances 
thus  made  to  them.  If  it  should  happen  that 
the  money  saved  Joy  the  labom-er  was  placed  in 
one  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  the  elfeet 
would  be  much  the  same.  Such  a  mode  of 
investment  is,  in  reality,  but  lending  to  the 
State,  and  the  more  the  State  borrows  from  the 
working  classes,  the  less  will  it  require  to  borrow 
from  others ;  but  other  classes  have  money  to 
lend,  and  wUl  look  out  for  borrowers.  Those  they 
will  find  in  the  ordinary  banks  of  deposit,  which, 
in  turn,  will  lend  the  money  so  received  to 
capitalists,  and  thus  increase  the  amount  the 
latter  have  to  spend  in  wages. 

There  is,  indeed,  one  way  in  which  the  working 
classes  may  more  directly  and  immediately, 
though  not,  perhaps,  more  certainly,  raise  the 
rate  of  wages,  and  that  is  by  saving,  and  in- 
vesting their  savings  in  Co-operative  manufac- 
tories. It  would  be  a  digi-cssion  to  enlarge  here 
upon  the  advantages  of  this  new  system  of  in- 
dustry, biit  in  any  enumeration  of  these  it  is  well 
that  the  influence  of  Co-operation  in  augmenting 
the  eai'nings  of  the  working  classes  themselves 
should  not  be  left  out  of  sight.  Co-operation  in 
this  respect  is  "  twice  blessed."  It  benefits  the 
co-operator  who  fm-nishes  the  capital,  by  giving 
him  a  much  Larger  profit  on  his  savings  than  the 
interest  any  bank  could  possibly  afford ;  and  it 
benefits  the  mere  laboui'er  by  augmenting  the 
fund  from  which  his  remuneration  is  dra\vn,  and 
thus  increasing  the  shai-e  which  he  individually 
receives. 

The  amount  of  good  which  the  working  classes 
might  do  themselves  in  this  way  is  almost  be- 
yond calculation.  They  annually  spend  mUlious 
upon  millions,  which,  by  the  exercise  of  a  little 
cai-e  and  foresight,  they  could  save,  without 
trenching  in  the  least  upon  their  real  comforts 
and  legitimate  enjoyments.  It  would  be  a  low 
estimate  to  place  the  amount  they  could  thus  lay 
by  at  one-twentieth  of  their  income ;  and  what 
an  addition  to  the  wages  fund  of  the  country 
would  this  make  in  a  few  years !  Tliis  is  a  view 
of  the  question  of  saving  versus  spending  which  is 
well  worth  impressing  on  the  minds  of  all  classes. 
Those  who  spend,  and  especially  those  who  spend 
more  than  they  can  afford,  get  the  credit  of  being 
open-hearted  and  generous,  while  those  who  save 
are  too  often  set  down  as  niggardly  and  selfish. 
But  saving  is  often  the  truest  generosity ;  for  it 
enables  him  who  saves  to  be  generous  to  those 
who  have  the  strongest  claim  upon  liim  :  and 
prodigality  is  generally  the  offspring  of  the  pui'est 
selfishness — a  selfishness  which  prefers  the  grati- 
fication of  a  passing  wliini  and  the  good  opinion 
of  worthless  companions,  to  the  abiding  satisfac- 
tion that  arises  from  a  sense  of  indej^endence, 
and  the  gratitude  and  affection  of  those  whom 
ties  of  kindred  or  friendshij)  bind  us  to  cherish 
and  suijport.  But  saving  iu  a  working  man  is 
deserving  of  commendation  on  this  additional 
ground,  besides  those  which  exist  in  the  case  of 
persons  belonging  to  a  different  rank — every 
shilling  he  puts  by  adds  to  the  earnings  of  the 
cl.oss  of  wMch  he  is  a  member,  and  to  which  his 
fii'st  duty  is  owed.  The  prudent  workman  is  not 
only  fulfilling  his  obligations  to  himself,  his 
family,  and  his  friends,  but  to  his  order,  and  thus 
deserves  the  esteem  of  every  one  who  can  dis- 
tinguish between  sterling  generosity  and  that 
spurious  article  which  so  often  assumes  its  name 
and  garb. 

At  the  present  day,  too,   a  peciJiar    reason 


exists  why  the  growth  of  capital  should  be 
encom-aged  in  every  possible  way,  and  why  the 
working  man,  therefore,  should  beai-  his  shaic 
in  ccntributing  to  its  increase.  The  rapid 
acciunulation  of  capital  that  for  the  last  half 
century  has  been  going  on  in  Great  Britain  is  the 
principal  cause  of  the  comparatively  high  rate  of 
wages  received  by  the  British  operative.  The 
supply  of  labour  has  so  largely  augmented  dm-ing 
that  period  that,  but  for  the  extraordinary 
increase  in  the  dom.and,  its  value  must  inevitably 
have  sunk  to  a  very  low  level.  Now,  hitherto 
the  capital  thus  accumulated  sought  an  invest- 
ment at  home,  and  only  to  a  very  Umited  extent 
ventm-ed  into  other  countries.  The  instability 
and  dishonesty  of  foreign  governments,  and  the 
insecm-ity  of  investments  made  in  places  where 
the  capitalist  could  not  personally  superintend 
tKe  undertakings  in  which  his  capital  was  sunk, 
and  when;  the  principles  of  trade  were  but  ill 
understood,  rendered  British  speculators  very 
reluctant  to  trust  thou-  capit.al  beyond  the  shores 
of  then-  own  countiy.  But,  from  circumstances 
which  need  not  here  be  further  alluded  to,  theu- 
confidence  in  foreign  investments  has,  of  late 
yeai-s,  been  much  increased,  and  hence  a  great 
deal  of  capital,  which  formerly  would  have  been 
invested  at  home  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest, 
is  tempted  abroad  by  the  high  rate  of  profit  that 
can  be  realised  there.  A  very  large  proportion  of 
the  accumulations  going  on  here  is  thus  carried 
oft",  and  in  this  state  of  things  it  would  be  imsafe 
to  calculate  upon  any  great  increase  in  the  rate 
of  wages  arising  from  the  growth  of  capital  in 
the  hands  of  large  capitalists,  who  will  probably, 
year  by  year,  embark  more  and  more  of  their 
funds  in  for^jigu  speculations.  It  is  thus,  then, 
that  it  becomes  doubly  important  that  the 
working  men  themselves  should  endeavour  to 
supply  the  deficiency  which  this  foreign  drain 
will  necessarily  create. 


The  French  Working  Man 
and  his  Home. 

M.  Jules  Simon,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
members  of  the  French  Legislative  body,  has  just 
published  a  work  entitled  "  Le  Travail,"  in  which 
are  to  be  found  many  interesting  details  respecting 
the  present  condition  of  the  working  classes  in 
France.  In  his  preface  he  says : — "  I  wish  to 
pronounce  the  eulogy  of  labom',  and  of  those 
who  labom-.  I  desii-e  to  show  that  intellectual 
laboiu'  and  manual  labour  are  nearly  related ;  that 
labour  and  capital  have  the  same  origin  and  the 
same  rights ;  that  the  capitalist  of  to-day  is  the 
working  man  of  yesterday ;  that  the  working 
man  of  to-day  is  the  capitalist  of  to-mon-ow ; 
that  many  disputes  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  ; 
that  it  often  suffices  for  the  solution  of  a  problem 
to  clearly  comprehend  the  terms  of  it,  and  for 
the  reconciliation  of  adversai'ies  to  bring  them 
together  and  to  teach  them  to  know  each  other." 
In  a  chapter  on  "  Building  Societies "  he  con- 
tends that  the  best  means  of  putting  down  the 
cabaret,  which,  by  common  consent,  is  the  great 
enemy  of  aU  material  and  moral  progress,  is  to 
make  the  home  comfortable.  After  describing 
the  pernicious  infiuence  of  the  cabaret — the  public- 
house  of  the  Frenchman — and  the  prevalence  of 
intemperate  habits  amongst  French  working  men, 
he  proceeds  to  notice  the  efforts  made  by  the  Co- 
operative Associations  in  England,  Germany,  and 
France  for  the  imjirovement  of  the  habitations  of 
the  poor.  London,  he  says,  is  of  all  places  in  the 
world  the  city  where  most  has  been  done  in  this 
way: — "It,  indeed,  wanted  it,  and  wiU  want  it 
more  for  a  long  time  to  come ;  for  in  a  city  so 
immense,  containing  a  floating  population  so 
numerous,  many  years  will  pass  before  anything 
like  complete  reform  can  be  effected."  He  ad- 
mits that,  in  spite  of  many  difficulties,  a  great 
deal  has  been  done  in  England,  and  expresses  his 
opinion  that  French  axchitects  and  promoters  of 
associations  for  the  improvement  of  workmen's 
dwellings,  would  leani  much  from  it.  One  thing 
in  particular,  according  to  him,  is  deserving  of 
imitation — namely,  that  water  is  carried  into  all 
the  rooms ;  "  and,"  he  adds,  "  cleanliness  becomes 
gradually  a  habit,  and  very  soon  a  necessity. 
With  us,  on  the  contrary,  water,  and  consequently 
cleanliness,  is  an  object  of  luxury." 

Some  years  since  France  began  to  enter  on  the 
woi'k  of  reform.  The  gi'eat  piles  of  buildings 
known  as  "  cites  ouvrieres,"  constructed  previous 
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to  1830,  were  a  failure ;  and  not  more  than  five 
or  sis  of  these  bai-rack-like  edifices  found  favoiu- 
Tvitli  the  working  classes.  This  mistake  has  been 
rectified,  and  instead  of  endeavouring  to  bring 
large  numbers  of  families  together  in  these  buUd- 
ings,  it  is  sought  to  keep  them  apart,  and  this,  in 
M.  Simon's  opinion,  is  an  important  step,  as  it 
favours  individual  liberty.  He  decidedly  gives  a 
preference  to  the  plans  carried  out  by  the  Mul- 
house  Association,  which  was  formed  in  1853, 
with  a  capital  of  300,000f.  in  60  shares  of  5,000f. 
each. 

In  om'  first  number  we  alluded  to  this  associa- 
tion, and  described  the  working  men's  towns  on 
the  Upper  Ehine,  of  which  it  had  become  the 
parent.  According  to  M.  Simon,  the  good  effected 
by  such  associations  has  been  very  great.  He 
says  : — "  The  success  is  complete,  both  in  a  ma- 
terial and  moral  point  of  view.  Public-houses 
deserted,  family  affection  revived,  tlie  public  health 
improved,  prove  beyond  doubt  that,  of  all  the 
means  of  being  usefid,  the  founders  of  the  Mul- 
house  Association  have  chosen  by  far  the  best. 
The  operation  of  the  societies  may  be  thus  summed 
lip :  The  houses  cost  nothing  to  those  who  sell 
them,  as  then'  advances,  capital  and  interest,  are 
i-efunded;  and  they  cost  nothing  to  those  who 
buy  them,  because  they  pay  for  tliem  with  the 
rent  they  would  have  to  pay  in  any  case  for 
houses  less  commodious.  On  either  side  it  is 
impossible  to  do  better  at  less  cost." 


Things  Talked  About. 

The  Times  has  just  discovered  that  worlting  men  are 
a  much  more  importaut  body  in  the  State  tliau  it  had 
previously  suspected.  The  electoral  statistics  on  which 
the  nsAv  Eeform  Bill  is  foimded  show,  that  the  direct 
influence  of  the  working  classes  in  legislation  is  greater 
than  even  those  who  had  the  credit  of  best  miderstand- 
ing  the  subject  liad  surmised  ;  and  now  the  Tur.es  finds 
out  that  the  indirect  influence  is  so  great,  that  working 
men  are  comparatively  iudift'erent  to  any  considerable 
Hxteusion  of  the  franchise,  knowiug  that  the  control  of 
those  matters  Avhioh  are  of  most  unmejiate  practical 
benefit  to  them  is  virtually  in  their  own  hands.  The 
leading  joui'ual  has  devoted  two  leaders  to  the  considera- 
tion of  tlie  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Amalgamated 
Society  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  and  is  amazed  at  the 
results  achieved,  and  the  powers  of  organisation  ox- 
liibited  by  men  who  are  only  day  workers  at  mechanical 
trades.  Mr.  Mill,  says  the  Times,  was  "  right  when  he 
concluded  that  they  {the  working  classes)  needed  no 
artificial  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  Legislature. 
They  understand,  apparently,  the  value  of  organisation 
better  than  any  other  class,  and  have  become  adepts  in 
maintaining  it."  The  Times  is  almost  dismayed  when 
it  dreams  that  a  society,  which  has  only  been  established 
six  years,  has  nearly  6,000  members,  and  an  annual 
income  of  £10,000  ;  that  it  has  branches  in  ninety-four 
towns,  and  that  ui  fifty -two  of  that  number  a  permanent 
advance  in  the  rate  of  wages  has  been  obtained  by  the 
action  of  the  society,  and  in  thirty  towns  a  reduction  in 
the  hours  of  labour.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  suc- 
cesses of  combination  have  made  questions  of  abstract 
politics  less  captivating  to  the  thinking  portion  of  the 
working  classes.  It  has  been  often  observed  that  seasons 
of  distress  are  the  seasons  of  political  disturbances ;  and 
the  reason  is  that,  unable  to  help  themselves,  working 
men  have  looked  for  relief  in  merely  political  changes. 
When  they  feel  they  can  help  themselves  they  trust  to 
themselves,  and  care  little  for  theories.  The  Times  is 
not  far  wide  of  the  mark  when  it  says  : — "  The  whole 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  Trade  Societies  are 
now  real  Political  Unions  of  the  completest  kind,  only 
addressed  directly  to  the  regulation  of  those  particular 
jiolitics  which  their  members  have  most  at  heart.  The 
working  classes  know  full  well  that  the  questions  in 
which  they  are  most  interested  concern  the  rate  of  the 
workman'.s  wage  and  the  length  of  liis  working  day. 
They  well  understand,  and,  indeed,  are  not  slow  to 
affirm,  that  no  reform  which  tlie  most  revolutionary 
demagogue  could  promise  them  would  ever  make  itself 
felt  like  a  shilling  a  day  added  to  pay  or  an  hour  sti'uck 
off  from  time."  Yet  this  very  power  of  managing  their 
own  affairs  well — the  practical  application  of  the  ability 
to  organise,  to  maintain  the  position  of  the  State — is 
the  very  reason  why  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
more  direct  political  privileges  they  have  so  well  earned. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
carpenters  and  joiners,  they  add  to  intelligence  firmness 
and  power  of  amalgamating  discordant  elements  uxto  a 
systematic  whole,  good  temper,  and  a  conciliatoiy  spirit. 
It  is  pleasant  to  read,  in  the  report,  of  the  "  codes  of 
peace,"  as  the  secretary  names  the  working  rules  mu- 
tually agi-eed  to  by,  and  equally  binding  on,  employer 
and  employed"  and  which,  says  Mr.  Applegarth,  the 
secretary,  "  I  trust  ere  long  to  see  adopted  in  every 
town  in  the  kingdom,  so  that  the  general  public  may 
judge  for  themselves  who  are  the  aggressors  iu  those 


social  conflicts,  and  go  far  to  prevent  that  which  we 
have  experienced  and  regretted  in  the  p.ast." 

There  has  been  a  meeting  at  Blackheath  to  consider 
the  present  condition  of  the  open  spaces  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  .and  a  committee  was  formed  to  act  mth  the 
Commons'  Preservation  Society.  The  public  are  now 
disposed  to  act  for  themselves,  and  to  compel  Govern- 
ment to  adopt  measures  which,  had  they  been  properly 
enforced  years  ago,  would  have  saved  many  a  bright 
spot  for  the  general  enjoyment.  Greedy  neighbours 
have  filched  thousands  of  acres  from  the  common  lands  ; 
and,  unless  we  would  have  all  our  play-places  overrun 
with  bricks  and  mortar,  we  must  bestir  ourselves. 
Already  there  are  signs  of  resistance  to  protective  action. 
The  parish  of  Lewish.am  denies  common  riglits  to  157 
acres  of  Blacliheath  which  have  been  hitherto  open  to 
all  ;  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Plumstead  claims  154 
acres  in  that  district ;  Peckham  Rye  Common  is  also 
claimed  by  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  of  Morden  Common, 
Surrey,  more  than  80  acres  have  been  recently  enclosed  ; 
Tootuig  Common  (63  acres)  is  in  dispute  between  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  and  the  public ;  public  rights 
over  60  acres  of  Mill  Green  Common  are  denied  :  and 
the  same  denial  is  given  to  the  free  character  of  .300 
acres  of  Bpsoni  Conunon.  In  Epping  Forest  nearly 
150  acres  have  been  enclosed  in  the  manor  of  Higham 
Bemstead,  "  without  any  Act  of  Parliament,  and  without 
making  any  provision  or  compensation  for  the  rights  of 
the  commoners  or  public."  We  need  not,  in  this  place, 
add  to  the  catalogue.  Enough  is  shown  to  prove  the 
necessity  of  prompt  action. 

The  last  report  of  Mr.  A.  Redgrave,  one  of  the  factory 
inspectors,  on  the  operation  of  the  Factories'  Act  Exten- 
sion Act,  1864,  is  very  interesting.  It  especially  refers 
to  the  children  employed  in  the  laborious  occupation  of 
fustian-cutting.  One  large  Manchester  firm  wrote  to  the 
sub-inspector  : — "  The  inconveniences  we  expedted  to 
arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  Factory  Acts  into  our 
branch  of  ma'iufecture,  1  am  happy  to  say,  have  not 
arisen.  We  do  not  find  the  production  at  all  interfered 
with.  In  short,  we  produce  more  iu  the  same  time,  as 
the  young  folks  are  not  so  wearied  out,  as  formerly,  with 
the  long  hours."  Another  employer  says  : — "  I  am  quite 
certain  that  the  Act  has  raised  the  character  of  the  trade. 
I  would  not  have  old  times  again.  I  have  been  kept 
until  ten  or  half-past  ten  o'clock  of  an  evening  formerly 
waiting  for  one  or  two  cutters.  The  hands  do  not  come 
early  to  work  of  a  morning  in  consequence  of  there  being 
no  united  action  amongst  tlie  employers ;  and  I  am  sure 
the  hands  would  be  happier  and  more  content  if  punctu- 
ality could  be  enforced.  The  hands  are  more  united 
now  than  they  were  formerly.  All  the  children  in  the 
village  used  to  be  put  to  cutting  in  preference  to  nursing, 
as  they  could  get  a  little  more  money,  and  the  cause  of 
the  low  prices  formerly  was  the  number  of  children  em- 
ployed in  the  trade."  So  far,  then,  as  the  employers  are 
directly  concerned,  the  benefit  of  the  new  Act  is  obvious ; 
but  a  contingent  evil  must  be  guarded  against.  Mr. 
Redgrave  says : — "  I  cannot  report,  therefore,  that  the 
first  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  increase  the  number  of 
school  children  ;  for,  there  being  so  many  unrestricted 
labours,  the  children  could  fin  I  work  inmiediately  at  a 
higher  renumeratiou,  but  necessarily  for  longer  hours,  in 
such  works.  If  the  works  afl'ected  by  the  Act  of  1864 
had  been  those  in  which  restrictions  were  manifestly 
more  needed  than  in  any  other,  the  masters  would  not 
have  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  the  very  injurious 
effect  the  new  regulations  have  had  in  driving  from  their 
works  the  yoiuigest  children  to  other  and  not  less  in- 
jurious works.  It  appears  to  nie  that  this  is  a  very 
strong  reason  why  Parliament  should  con.sider,  at  an 
early  period,  the  condition  of  other  occupations  in  which 
young  children  are  employed." 

Once  more  the  Spitalfields  weavers  are  calling  public 
attention  to  their  distressed  condition.  One  speaker,  at 
a  recent  meeting,  said  th.at,  in  consequence  of  the  low 
prices  paid  for  work,  10s.  a  week  was  the  utmost  that 
could  be  earned,  even  by  working  fourteen  or  fifteen 
hours  a  day.  Of  course,  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
question  ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  to  find  an 
employer  writing  to  the  public  press  to  say  that,  even  at 
the  least  remiuierative  work,  a  fair  hand,  worldng  twelve 
hours  a  day,  can  make  15s.  9d.  a  week  ;  at  better  work, 
£\  a  week  ;  at  moire  antiques,  £1  10s.  ;  and  th.at  first- 
rate  hands  may  make  sm'e  of  £1  15s.  or  £2  a  week. 
Besides,  almost  every  member  of  a  family  ni.ay  work, 
and  .so  add  considerably  to  the  amount  earned.  In  a 
future  number  we  hope  to  give  an  article  throwhig  some 
light  on  these  contrary  statements.  It  in  very  singular, 
as  showing  the  fluctuation  of  wages  iu  different  parts  of 
the  Idngdom,  that  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  Spital- 
fields weavers,  migrating  to  Lancashire,  might  make 
sure  of  at  least  double  the  wages  they  are  now  earning. 
That  is  rather  an  awkward  nut  for  economical  theorists 
to  crack. 

The  New  South  Wales  journals  afford  interesting 
instances  of  the  growth  of  manufacture  at  the  Antipodes. 
There  seems  to  be  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply 
of  u'oa  ore  and  anthracite  coal ;  and  a  company  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  large  firms  are  making  arrangements 
for  business  on  the  largest  scale.  As  a  Sydney  news- 
paper truly  remarks,  "  It  will  be  a  great  day  for  the 
colony  when  we  can  make  our  own  rails,  and  can  supply 
all  the  heavy  iron -work  necessary  for  our  various 
public  works  and  cm-  gi'eat  manufacturing  diatriots." 


The  Queensland  Daily  Guanliaii  congratulates  the 
colony  on  the  appearance  in  the  market  of  the  first  lot 
of  Queensland  sugar,  which  is  described  as  "  an  event 
in  our  connnercial  affairs,  and  one  from  which,  we  be- 
lieve, will  date  a  great  future  trade." 

We  read,  too,  of  the  inauguration  of  a  large  boat 
factory  at  Glen  Bock,  Waverley,  New  South  Wales. 
The  proprietor,  Mr.  Vickery,  is  evidently  a  far-seeiug 
man,  and  sees  for  the  Australian  colonies  a  great 
destiny  which  they  may  work  out : — "He  trusted  that 
he  and  those  he  saw  around  him  might  be  long  engaged 
together  iu  the  work  of  producing  colonial  manufac- 
tures. This  was  one  of  those  things  that  must  bo 
attended  to  if  the  colony  was  ever  to  progress.  When 
he  looked  about  him  and  saw  so  large  a  number  of 
children,  he  felt  that  something  ought  to  be  done  towards 
finding  occupation  for  them.  They  could  not  all  bo 
shepherds  or  gold-diggers  ;  some  might  not  be  strong 
enough  for  these  employments,  and  some  better  occupa- 
tion might  be  found  for  them  than  that  of  Ijeing  burieil 
in  tlie  bush.  He  thought  it  was  high  time  that  the 
colonists  generally  turned  their  attention  to  the  manage- 
ment of  their  manufactures." 

The  King  of  Portugal  has  conferred  a  patent  of 
nobility  on  an  Englishman,  Mr.  James  Mason,  the 
proprietor  of  the  famous  copper  and  sulphur  mines  of 
San  Domingos,  where  a  mining  colony  of  more  than 
3,000  inhabitants  is  now  established,  and  which  exports 
annually  upwards  of  150,000  tons  of  pyrites  to 
England. 

We  are  happy  to  announce"  that  the  great  strike  of 
Cornish  and  Devonshire  miners  is  at  an  end.  The  men 
have  resumed  work,  although  the  grievances  they  com- 
plained of  have  not  been  redressed  in  the  way  tii'^y 
desired  ;  but  they  feel  that,  the  matters  in  dispute 
having  been  prominently  brought  before  the  public, 
redress  may  be  hoped  for.  At  present,  it  seems,  the 
amount  of  support  which  the  proposed  Miners'  Asso- 
ciation would  receive  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Mr.  Dayman,  the  magistrate  of  the  Wandsworth 
Police  Court,  has  defined  the  meaning  of  a  handicrafts- 
man. The  South  Western  Railway  Company  sum- 
monsed a  fireman  for  absenting  himself  from  work 
without  permission.  The  summons  was  taken  out  under 
the  Masters'  and  Servants'  Act,  but  the  magistrate  di.s- 
missed  it,  as  he  "doubted  whether  the  driver  or  fireman 
of  an  engine  came  within  any  of  the  descriptions  men- 
tioned in  the  Act  of  Parliament.  The  only  exception 
which  he  could  find  was  in  the  case  of  husbandry,  and 
that  was  work  fir  the  manufacture  of  food.  There 
must  be  something  manufactured  to  bring  the  case 
within  the  meanuig  of  the  word  handicraftsman.  For 
instance,  a  coachman  in  the  olden  time  was  not  brought 
under  the  Act,  though  it  required  great  skill  to  be  a 
coachman,  but  yet  he  was  not  a  handicraftsman." 

Two  companies  for  the  provision  of  dwellings  for  the 
labouring  classes  are  now  before  the  public.  One,  the 
Suburban  Village  and  General  DwelUngs  Company,  has 
secured  a  site  of  ten  acres  on  the  London,  Chatham,  and 
Dover  line,  and  special  railway  inivileges  will  be 
aflbrded.  The  other,  the  Operatives'  House-building 
Company,  contemplates  the  erection  of  blocks  of  build- 
ings on  the  most  approved  principle  in  densely-populated 
thoroughfares,  the  occupants  of  the  houses  being  them- 
selves the  shareholders  of  the  company,  and  paying  by 
instalments  of  6d.  a  week. 


COTTON  SPINlSrrNG. 

Whirring,  whizzing,  fly,  ye  spindles, 
Under  steam's  unwearied  hand  ; 

Who  shall  say  for  what  ye  labour, 
Or  for  whom  throughout  the  land  ? 

Weave  ye  now  the  swaddling  wrapper, 
Or  the  corpse's  winding-sheet. 

Bridal  hangings,  or  the  trapping 
For  the  house  of  sorrow  meet  ? 

Often  other  than  we  reckoned 
Comes  to  pass  the  full  event ; 

Oft,  in  answer  to  our  lioping. 
What  we  feared  by  God  is  sent. 

Whirruig,  whizzing,  fly  ye  .spindles, 
Swiftly  at  your  lord's  behest ; 

Man  proposes,  God  disposes — 
And  whatever  is,  is  best.  G.  K 


In  Paris  the  average  sale  per  week  of  eyes  mteuded 
for  the  human  head  amounts  to  400.  One  of  the 
leading  oculists  "  receives  "  in  a  magnificent  saloon,  re- 
splendent with  gilding  and  mirrors. 

Sp^vnish  Proverbs.— Water  that  has  run  by  will 
tiu-n  no  mUl.  Love,  a  horse,  and  money,  carry  a  man 
through  the  world.  Three  things  kill  a  man  :  a  hot 
sun,  supper,  and  trouble.  To  shave  an  ass  is  a  waste  of 
lather  If  the  gossip  is  not  in  her  own  house,  she  is  iu 
somebody  else's.  Don't  speak  ill  of  the  year  till  it  is 
over.  The  mother-in-law  forgets  she  was  once  a  daughter- 
in-law.  A  mewing  cat  is  no  mouser.  Men  ai'e  as  grate- 
fid  for  kind  deeds  as  the  sea  is  when  you  fling  it  a  cup 
of  water. 
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Co-operative  Intelligence. 

ROTHWBLL  (NOHTHAMPTOXSHIRK)  COOPERATIVE  SO- 
CIETY.—According  to  the  twenty-tirst  quarterly  report 
of  this  association,  it  is  progressing  very  fiivourably. 
The  business  doue  during  tlie  quarter  was  £475  16s., 
teing  an  increase  over  the  previous  quarter  of  £20  6s., 
and  which,  after  paying  wages  and  e-xpenses  of  manage- 
ment, gave  a  net  profit  of  £39  13s.  Tlie  business  done 
during  the  past  year  lias  been  £1,69-4  6s.  3d.,  against 
£1,267  9s.  Sd.  the  year  previous,  showing  an  iucre-ise 
of  business  of  £426  16s.  7d.,  which,  after  paying 
wages  and  expenses  of  management,  gave  a  net  profit  of 
£144  17s.  8d.,  which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows  ; — 
£17  3s.  interest,  at  5  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  £108  5s.  6d. 
dividend  on  members'  i)urcha.ies,  and  ,£2  17s.  3d.  on 
non-members'  ditto  ;  leaving  a  balance  of  £16  lis.  lid., 
which  has  been  made  over  to  the  reserve  fund. 

HoSBAJiU'S   BOSWORTH    INDUSTRIAL  AND    PROVIDENT 

SociETV. — The  seventh  quarterly  report  of  this  society 
shows  that  the  business  transacted  at  the  store  during 
the  past  quarter  amounted  to  £267  19s.  2d.,  of  which 
sum  £160  Os.  lid.  was  laid  out  by  members,  and  £107 
ISs.  3d.  by  non-members.  The  balance-sheet  for  the 
5i.xth  quarter  displayed  a  deficiency  of  upwaids  of  £22  ; 
the  present  one  shows  the  debt  paid  olf  and  a  surplus, 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  management,  rent,  &c.,  of 
£6  15s.  114d.,  out  of  which  a  bonus  of  8d.  in  the  pound 
on  members'  purchases  was  declared  and  paid,  leaving  a 
balance  of  £1  10s.  SJd.  to  carry  forward  to  the  eighth 
quarter. 

Co-operation  and  the  Cotton  Panic. — The  fifteenth 
.xnnual  report  of  the  Oldham  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society  for  the  past  year  gives  the  following  table  of 
sales,  in  order  to  show  the  influence  of  the  late  American 
war  upon  the  society's  operations  :  — 

Departments.  1861.  18C2.  18G3.  1864.  1855. 
Grocery  .  .  .  £43,192  £36,871  £30,467  £37,333  £48,209 
Butchery  .  .  2,256  2,986  3,472  5,732  5,223 
Boot,  shoe,  and  I    j^^j,  gj^         g^g       j.jo2       1,430 


1,060        1,2.'!1        1,610        3,586        5,744 


clog 
Drapery 

Total  for  each  \  ^y.     ^j  oq,     36,363     47,973     60,606 

year    .     .     .  ) 
Net  profit    .     .        3,966        3,141        3,187        4,987        6,438 
Amount  share') 

capitalatend  V  7,603       6,863       7,410     10,890     15,567 

of  each  year  J 

MotiLTON,  NoRTH.iMFTON. — The  business  transacted 
by  this  society  during  the  past  quarter  amounted  to 
£997  18s.  llii. 

Little  Bbington. — The  last  balance-sheet  of  this  so- 
ciety show.-,  that  the  vcueipls  for  the  quarter  in  the 
grocery  and  drapery  department  have  been  £558,  and  in 
the  butchering  Inisiuess,  £141  ;  total,  £699,  being  .an 
increase  over  the  previous  quarter  of  £90,  realising  a 
net  profit  of  £52  7s.  7d.,  which,  after  paying  the  usual 
five  per  cent,  on  paid-up  capital,  and  allowing  £2  for 
the  reduction  of  fixed  stock,  gives  a  dividend  of  Is.  7d. 
in  the  pound.  The  butchering  business  has  been  a 
decided  success.  Since  the  society  began  butchering  in 
October,  1864,  to  the  end  of  l.ast  quarter,  they  have 
killed  2  beasts,  95  sheep,  and  28  pigs. 

WELLlNOBOROndH. — The  annual  report  for  1865  of 
the  ■Wellingborough  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
shows  that  Co-operative  principles  are  gaining  ground  in 
that  part  of  the  country.  During  the  year  the  amount 
of  wholesale  business  was  £154  16s.  l.'.d. ;  amount  of 
retail  business,  £4,030  5s.  \\A..:  total,  £4,185  Is.  '2.\A. 
Net  profits  during  the  year,  ^6272  Is.  2^d.  ;  dividends 
to  members,  £153  9s.  4Jd. ;  divi<lend3  to  non-members, 
£39  6s.  6d, ;  interest  on  shares,  £56  10s. ;  .apportioned 
for  the  redemption  of  fixed  stock,  £10  2s.  5d. ;  .appor- 
tioned for  the  redemption  of  e.state,  £3  lis.  9d. ;  with- 
drawals on  shares  during  the  year,  £82  10s.  4d. ;  in- 
crease in  share  capital  during  the  year,  £167  123.  3d. 
The  society's  capital  exceeds  £1,300,  of  which  nearly 
£500  is  invested  in  freehold  property. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

Leicester. — The  'Working  Man's  Club  and  Institute 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  starting  well.  The  club  house.  No.  1, 
St.  Martin's,  is  now  open,  and  the  resident  manager  is 
acce^ble  to  persons  who  may  desire  information.  The 
formal  opening  took  place  on  the  Thur.sday  before  Good 
Friday,  and  on  Easter  Monday  the  full  operations  of  the 
club  were  to  commence.  Working  men  may  join  either 
as  weekly,  monthly,  quarterlj',  or  annual  subscribers, 
on  any  evening  after  six  o'clock.  The  general  public 
has  been  appealed  to  for  donations  towards  fitting  up  the 
premises,  and  the  sum  of  £80  has  been  received,  so  that 
the  committee  hope  to  make  up  the  requisite  amount  of 
£100  towarils  the  preliminary  expenses,  independently 
of  the  subscriptions  and  donations  of  the  members. 

Malvern.  —  On  the  22nd  ultimo  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Malvern,  to  promote  the  cause  of  education 
among  the  working  classes,  by  the  erection  of  a  suit- 


able hall  for  lectures,  and  other  purposes.  The  Right 
Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Wor- 
cestershire, was  in  the  chair.  After  an  able  speech 
from  the  chairman,  addresses  were  delivered  by  Dr. 
Grindrod,  Sir  Henry  Lambert,  Bart.,  W.  E.  Dowdeswell, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  C.  R.  Coxwell,  Esq.,  J.P.,  the  Rev.  P. 
Uoskin,  H.  Lakin,  Esq.,  Drs.  Williams,  Femie,  and 
others.  Resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  the  object, 
and  a  committee  formed.  A  valuable  site  for  the  hall 
is  ofl'ered  gratuitously  by  W.  Shoobridge,  Esq.,  and 
Mrs.  Shoobridgc. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  Working  Men's  Clcb. — The 
annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Newcastle  Working 
Men's  Club  was  held  in  the  lecture-room  of  the  institu- 
tion. Nelson  Street,  ou  Tuesday  evening,  the  20th 
March.  There  was  a  gootl  attendance.  ^Ir.  Edmund 
J.  Blake,  assistant-secretary,  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  for  the  past  quarter,  from  which  we  learn 
that  the  number  of  members  during  that  period  has 
been  100  quarterly,  1  two-monthly,  22  monthly,  and 
3,674  weekly,  making  a  total  average  weekly  of  398 
members.  'I'his  shows  an  increase  on  the  quarter  of  95 
members,  and  proves  that  the  club  is  the  means  of 
afl'ording  intellectual  instruction  to  a  large  number  of 
the  working  classes.  A  library  has  been  opened  in  the 
club,  and  it  now  contains  430  volumes.  The  books  are 
kept  in  the  conversation-room,  and  the  library  is  open 
free  to  all,  except  monthly  and  weekly  members.  Nearly 
£25  have  been  expended,  and  there  is  still  £17  in  hand 
to  be  devoted  to  the  object.  With  a  view  to  procure 
standard  works  at  a  cheap  rate,  the  committee  have 
made  an  application  to  tiie  trustees  of  "  Dame  Hussey's 
Charity,"  in  order  to  participate  in  its  privileges.  There 
is  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  application  will  be  suc- 
cessful. The  rules  which  were  adopted  at  the  last 
quarterly  meeting  have  been  passed  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt, 
registrar,  with  some  slight  alterations,  which  will  have 
to  be  submitted  to  a  special  meeting  of  the  members 
previous  to  getting  the  club  registered  and  the  rules 
printed.  The  Monday  evening  readings,  Wednesday 
dramatic  entertainments,  &c.,  have  been  very  successful. 
The  committee  regret  very  much  the  sniallness  of  the 
lecture-room,  and  have  endeavoured  to  get  it  enlarged, 
but  without  success.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  the 
next  season  a  larger  room  will  be  provided.  The  at- 
tendance in  the  news-room  increases  week  after  week. 
A  drawing-class  was  attempted  to  be  formed,  but  owing 
to  the  small  number  who  joined,  it  was  not  proceeded 
with.  A  deb.ating-class  has  been  formed,  and  the 
committee  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  members 
to  this  class,  believing  that  great  good  may  be 
derived  from  the  interchange  of  thought.  The 
amusement  rooms  have  been  well  attended,  and  have 
afforded  healthy  recreation  to  a  large  section  of  the 
members,  bagatelle  and  draughts  having  been  the  most 
patronised.  The  committee  have  experienced  difiiculty 
at  various  times  in  preserving  order,  through  the  unruly 
conduct  of  some  of  the  junior  members,  and  would 
earnestlyurge  upon  the  members  generally  the  desirability 
of  placing  the  club  in  .such  a  financial  position  as  to  war- 
rant the  committee  in  engaging  a  resident  superintendent, 
feeling  confident  that  it  wovild  condxice  to  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  club.  During  the  quai-ter  an  instru- 
mental band  has  been  formed,  numbering  17  members, 
.and  is  making  rapid  progress  under  the  able  tuition  of 
Mr.  T.  S.  Watson.  Mr.  Robert  Fisher,  the  sub-treasurer, 
gave  some  interesting  particulars  in  detail  as  to  the 
working  of  the  cUib  during  the  year,  to  show  that  it 
was  self-supporting.  There  were  a  few  outstanding  ac- 
counts .amounting  to  £38  4s.  9d.,  these  having  been 
rendered  only  a  day  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Fisher  showed, 
however,  that  the  extraordinary  e.xpenses  during  the 
year  exceeded  the  outstanding  accounts.  During  the 
year  11,276  weekly  tickets  had  been  sold,  418  quarterly, 
31  bi-monthly,  62  monthly,  and  1  annual.  The  total 
amount  realised  by  the  sale  of  tickets  was  £129  2s.  lOd. 
Northampton  Working  Men's  Club. — In  a  circular 
just  published,  the  committee  state  that  about 
eighteen  months  ago,  through  the  liberality  of  Major 
White  Melville,  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  for  esta- 
blishing a  Working  Men's  Club,  where,  for  the  small  sum 
of  sixpence  per  quarter,  members  could  enjoy  the  advan- 
tages of  a  reading-room,  supplied  with  daily  and  local 
papers,  weekly  and  monthly  periodicals,  books,  &c.,  and 
also  find  the  means  of  innocent  recreation  in  a  variety  of 
games.  In  addition  to  this,  tea  and  coffee  is  provided 
at  cost  price.  The  house  originally  rented  for  the  use 
of  the  club  being  too  small,  it  was  determined  to  pur- 
chase larger  and  more  eligible  premises,  with  a  conside- 
rable space  of  ground  behind,  where  a  gynmasium  and 
other  out-door  amusements  could  be  provided.  Major 
Melville  handsomely  contributed  £500  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  has  since  added  £100  towards  the  purchase 
of  the  club-house.  The  cost  of  the  new  premises  was 
£1,050,  in  addition  to  which,  it  is  estimated,  £500  will 
be  required  to  carry  out  the  intentions  of  the  committee. 
A  subscription  has  been  conmienced  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  the  remaining  £950. 

Pendleton  (Manchester)  Working  People's  Asso- 
ciation.— The  committee  of  this  association  have  just 
secured  a  site  for  a  new  hall  and  gymnasium,  upon  a 
vacant  plot  of  land  in  John  Street,  near  to  Broad  Street. 
The  cost  of  the  hall  will  be  .about  £1,200,  one-half  of 
which  sum  has  been  already  promi.sed  by  several  gentle- 
men connected  with  the  district.    As,  however,  the  com- 


mittee are  desirous  that  those  for  whose  benefit  the  insti- 
tution is  more  especially  designed  should  have  a  pecu- 
niary interest  in  the  undertaking,  a  system  has  been 
organised  for  obtaining  from  working  people  weekly 
contributions  towards  the  buildmg  fund.  While  pre- 
senting the  leading  features  of  a  Working  Man's  Club, 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  circulation  of  good  reading, 
to  the  extending  tlie  benefits  of  the  penny  bank  system, 
the  holding  of  temperance  and  other  meetings,  providing 
night  schools  for  males  and  females,  Saturday  evening 
entertainments,  and  out-duor  means  of  recreation.  The 
association  numbei's  at  present  800  members,  and  has 
upwai'ds  of  100  workers  employed  in  its  various  agencie^i. 
During  the  past  three  years  alwnt  £600  have  been  ex- 
pended in  its  operations. 

Newcastle  Working  Men's  Club. — A  capital  enter- 
tainment was  recently  given  at  this  popular  and  Hourish- 
ing  club,  the  programme  being  of  the  most  varied  and 
interesting  character.  The  lecture  hall  of  the  institution 
was  crowded.  Mr.  D.  Robertson  presided.  Mr.  George 
Dodds,  Jun.,  presided  at  the  pianoforte.  The  usual 
vote  of  thanks  brought  to  a  close  a  very  pleasant  enter- 
tainment. 

HoLLiNwooD  Working  Men's  Club  and  Insti- 
tute.— A  meeting  was  lately  held  by  the  committee 
of  the  Working  Jleii's  Club  and  Institute,  in  the  Primi- 
tive Methodist  School,  HoUinwood.  The  priucipal 
business  done  w.as  reporting  the  progress  of  the  canvass 
of  the  various  firms  and  workshops.  The  secretary 
stated  that  some  of  the  workshops  had  not  yet  com- 
pleted their  canvass,  whilst  others  in  the  neighbourhood 
had  not,  as  yet,  interested  themselves  in  the  matter,  but 
were  expected  to  do  so.  More  than  £60,  he  said,  had 
been  promised  by  the  working  men,  and  about  one-third 
had  already  been  collected,  which  he  was  sure  w.as  very 
complimentary  to  the  working  men,  and  would  show  to 
the  general  public  th.at  they  really  were  in  earnest.  It 
was  afterwards  agreed  by  the  meeting  that  Mr.  Mellor 
and  Mr.  John  Wild,  of  Factoiy  Fold,  be  appointed  to 
canvass  the  general  public  for  subscriptions.  After 
other  business  of  minor  importance  had  been  disposed 
of,  the  meeting  was  adjourned.  During  the  week 
£24  Is.  had  been  deposited  in  the  post-office  savings 
bank  iu  the  name  of  the  trustees,  the  gifts  of  working 
men  only.  J.  T.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  signified  his 
intention  of  subscribing  £5  towards  the  object,  and 
liberal  subscriptions  are  promised  by  gentlemen  of  Hoi- 
linwood,  whose  names  .at  present  are  withheld  ;  but  in 
due  course  a  list  of  subscriptions  given  is  intended  to  be 
published. 

Leominster. — A  public  meeting  was  held  in  this 
town  on  the  23rd  ult.,  called  by  requisition  to  the 
Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  desirableness 
of  establishing  a  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute. 
The  requisition  was  signed  by  more  than  1 00  people, 
chiefly  working  men.  The  worshipful  the  M.ayor  jire- 
sided,  and  was  supported  by  several  of  the  leading 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  The  Rev.  H.  Solly  delivereil 
an  address,  explanatory  of  the  objects,  after  which  the 
Rev.  A.  Porter,  Mr.  Alexander,  and  other  gentlemen 
and  working  men,  moved  and  seconded  resolutions  in 
favour  of  the  object,  which,  after  a  little  opposition, 
were  unanimously  carried.  The  proceedings  clo.sed  with 
votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Solly  and  the  Mayor. 

STRIKES  AND  WAGES. 

Strike  of  the  Edinburgh  Tailors. — The  journey- 
men tailors  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  number  of  1,000,  re- 
cently turned  out  on  strike.  The  employers  iu  the  city 
were  previously  .served  by  the  committee  with  copies  of 
a  revised  statement  of  prices,  together  with  an  intimation 
that  if  the  statement  were  not  adopted  they  would  leave 
work  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  week.  At  a 
meeting  comprising  nearly  every  employer  in  Edinburgh, 
they  unanimously  rejected  the  statement  that  the  time 
stated  therein  is,  in  many  cases,  much  greater  than  that 
really  required  by  an  average  workman  for  the  ))er- 
formance  of  the  work  specified,  and  that,  when  the 
work  is  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  machines,  pay- 
ment is  asked  for  wurk  which  the  workman  does  not 
perform.  The  employers  intimated  by  advertisement 
that  they  were  prepared  at  once  to  begin  paying  an  in- 
creased rate  of  wages  which  they  had  agreed  upon,  cal- 
culated upon  the  basis  of  the  statement  they  (the  mas- 
ters) had  prepared.  The  time  allowed  in  this  statement 
is,  they  allege,  fair,  and  even  liberal.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  men  maintain  that,  while  the  masters  profess 
to  give  a  rise  of  Id.  per  hour,  they  are  so  reducing  the  time 
for  making  the  articles  of  clothing  that  the  rise  is  merely 
nominal.  This,  they  admit,  does  not  apply  to  the  dress- 
coat  department ;  but  they  hold  that  the  sewing-raachinp 
tariff  prepared  by  the  masters  takes  away  any  advantage 
even  in  that  class  of  work.  A  large  number  of  the  men 
have  left  Edinbui'gh  for  London  and  Liverpool.  We 
understand  that  several  masters  have  already  acceded  10 
the  dem.ands  of  the  men. 

Strike  op  House  Carpenters. — In  August  last  the 
operative  house  carpenters  and  joiners  of  Aberdeen  asked 
from  their  employers  a  rise  of  2s.  a  week  on  the  average 
wages,  to  commence  on  the  1st  of  March — that  is,  seven 
months  after  the  intimation.  The  masters  declined  to 
accede  to  this,  but  offered  a  rise  of  Is.  This  was  refused 
by  a  number  of  the  men,  and  accordingly  some  200  of 
their  number  struck  work  a  few  days  since.     It  was 
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found,  however,  that  the  masters  had  come  to  an  agree- 
ment that  none  of  them  would  employ  any  man  -who  had 
left  his  former  employer  on  account  of  tliis  dispute  about 
wages  ;  and  this  being  considered  an  approximation  to 
what  was  denounced  in  England  as  the  "  ticket-of-leave  '* 
system,  it  has  been  keenly  resented  by  the  men,  and  a 
considerable  number  who  had  not  struck  on  account  of 
the  wages  dispute  have  given  up  work  tUl  the  obnoxious 
agreement  should  be  withdrawn.  In  all,  probably  well 
on  to  300  men  are  thus  "  out."  The  ship  .ioiners  have 
had  their  demand  conceded  to  them  by  their  employers 
generally,  so  that  they  remain  at  work.  The  average 
■"vTige  in  Aberdeen  is  about  20s.  a  week.  In  other 
branches  of  trade  there  is  some  demand  for  an  advance 
of  wages. 

The  Advaxcb  op  Wages  SIovEirexT  among  the 
Farbiebs. — A  crowded  meeting  of  the  journeymen 
farriers  of  the  metropolis  was  held  recently  in  Cam- 
bridge Hall,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street,  for  the 
]>urii0se  of  adopting  measures  to  procure  from  their 
eniployei'S  an  increase  in  the  rate  of  their  weekly  wages. 
-Mr.  Benneworth,  the  chairman,  stated  that  a  movement 
had  for  some  considerable  time  past  been  in  exist- 
ence iu  connection  with  the  farrier  trade  for  an  increase 
in  the  rate  of  their  wages,  but  in  consequence  of  dis- 
union among  themselves,  it  had  never  come  to  anj-tbing. 
Of  late,  however,  that  matter  had  been  taken  up  in  a 
lietter  spirit,  and  he  was  hapj^y  to  say  there  was  a  pros- 
vect  of  success.  The  secretary  read  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  which  had  already  taken  place  in  connection 
^^•ith  the  movement.  At  the  last  meeting  the  com- 
mittee was  empowered  to  seek  the  co-operation  of  non- 
society  men,  and  to  bring  about  that  desirable  object 
the  committee  had  zealously  laboured.  Their  cliief 
difficulty  had  been  to  get  at  the  non-society  men,  as 
they  were  distributed  all  over  London.  As  a  rule,  they 
foimd  that  where  the  men  were  the  worst  paid  there  they 
seemed  to  exhibit  the  least  spirit  or  desii-e  to  attempt 
to  help  themselves,  being  afraid  lest  they  should  lose 
the  miserable  pittance  they  were  now  receiving.  The 
report  being  adopted,  Jlr.  Hierons  moved  a  resolution, 
'vliich  was  carried,  to  the  eft'ect  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  meeting  it  was  necessary,  for  the  better  pi'otection 
and  regulation  of  the  trade,  that  a  union  should  be 
lovmed  of  society  and  non-society  men,  the  object  of 
which  union  should  be  to  bring  about  a  more  equal  rate 
■if  wages,  and  give  to  every  man  in  the  trade  a  fair 
day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's  work.  A  memorial  was  then 
arlopted  to  the  employers  in  terms  of  the  previous  reso- 
lution, and  after  the  transaction  of  some  other  business 
relating  to  the  management  of  the  union,  the  proceed- 
ings terminated. 

Close  of  the  Strike  ts  the  WooL^^^cH  BuiLcrxo 
Tb.vdes. — This  strike  for  the  one  o'clock  time  on  Satur- 
days, which  has  lasted  four  weeks,  has  just  been  brought 
to  3  close  by  the  employers  conceding  the  terms  of  the 
men.  The  bulk  of  the  men  on  strike  resumed  work  a 
lew  days  ago,  on  the  above  understanding,  but  after  being 
at  work  a  few  hours  were  informed  that  although  the 
"ne  o'clock  time  had  been  conceded,  the  wages  would  be 
reduced  in  proportion.  The  consequence  of  this  notice 
was  that  the  great  body  of  the  men  again  turned  out, 
while  of  the  200  that  remained  in,  one  and  all  declared 
they  would  strike  at  the  end  of  the  week,  if  the  old  rate 
■A'  wages  was  not  paid.  The  result  was,  that  when 
^■aturday  came,  the  men  remaining  at  work  were  paid 
the  same  rate  of  wages  as  they  wei-e  receiving  when  they 
worked  till  four  o'clock,  and  Bnding  this  to  be  the  ca.se, 
the  men,  as  a  body,  all  resumed  work  at  the  beginning 
of  last  week,  and  the  building  trade  in  the  town  and 
district  has  now  resumed  its  wonted  aspect. 

Meeting  oi'  Brass-fimshers  antj  Gas-fittebs. — 
A  general  meeting  of  the  operatives  in  the  above  branches 
of  trade  was  held  recentlj'  at  the  '*  Two  Brewers," 
Bunhill  Row,  St.  Luke's,  when  a  trade  .society  was  esta- 
blished, and  resolutions  adopted  declaring  an  advance  of 
wages  on  the  present  rates  necessan-,  and  that  measures 
should  be  at  once  adopted  for  obtaining  the  same.  A 
committee  of  sixteen  was  appointed  to  carrj'  on  tlie  move- 
ment, and  to  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting.  The 
greatest  enthusiasm  and  unanimity  prevailed. 

Theeate>"Ed  Strike  amongst  the  London  Tailors. 
—  On  Monday,  the  26th  ult.,  upwards  of  1,200  of  the 
employes  of  the  principal  master  tailors  in  London  met 
together  in  the  Cambridge  Hall,  Xewman  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  for  the  purpose  of  t,iking  steps  with  respect 
to  a  circular,  or  "log,"  recently  issued  by  Mr.  Poole, 
of  Sartlle  Row,  to  the  several  hundred  journeymen  in 
his  employ.  It  appears  that  sometime  ago  Mr.  Poole's 
men  petitioned  their  employer  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
"U  the  ground  that,  imder  the  then  system  of  task 
work,  they  could  not,  even  in  the  busy  sea.son,  earn  on 
the  average  more  than  sixjience  per  hour,  and  they 
therefore,  considering  the  paucity  of  work  in  the 
vdnter  season,  asked  for  such  an  increase  as  would 
enable  an  average  v.-orkman  to  earn  seveupcnce  per 
hour.  Mr.  Poole  submitted  this  memorial  to  the 
Master  Tailors'  Association,  of  which  lie  was  the  chair- 
man, .and  many  of  the  members  were  willing  to  comply 
with  the  request,  but  the  matter  was  left  in  abeyance. 
Nothing  fiuther  was  heard  of  it  tmtil  the  24tli  ult., 
when  Mr.  Poole  submitted  to  his  men  a  "log."  or  list 
of  prices  to  be  paid  for  garments  made  up.  The  men 
were  told  they  must  either  accept  that  list  of  prices  or 


leave  the  shop  when  the  work  in  hand  was  finished. 
It  was  found,  however,  that  the  sevenpence  per  hour 
they  had  prayed  for  was  totally  ignored,  and  that  Mr. 
Poole  had  altered  the  list  of  prices  so  that,  whilst  there 
was  an  advance  of  price  iu  the  making  of  certain  gar- 
ments, that  for  other  garments  was  reduced,  so  that  in 
the  aggregate  the  journeyman  was  really  in  a  worse 
position  tmder  the  proposed  new  system  than  he  had 
been  under  the  old  one.  After  several  speeches  had 
been  made,  Michael  Charlesworth  seconded  the  foUomng 
resolution  : — "  Th.it  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting 
that  the  list  of  prices,  as  stated  by  the  committee  of 
the  JoumejTnen  Tailors'  Protection  Association,  be 
adopted,  and  that  a  deputation  consisting  of  the  com- 
mittee, shall  wait  upon  Mr.  Poole,  to  inform  him  of  the 
determination  arrived  at."  An  amendment  was  pro- 
posed and  seconded,  that  the  deputation  inform  Mr. 
Poole  that  the  London  journeymen  tailors  were  willing 
to  accept  the  advanced  prices  on  the  garments  advanced 
in  price,  and  abide  by  the  old  prices  with  the  other 
garments.  The  motion  was  carried  with  but  ten  dissen- 
tients. It  was  then  unanimously  resolved  to  withdraw 
all  the  men  from  Messrs.  Poole's  establishment  until 
the  "  log "  submitted  by  the  committee  be  complied 
with. 

EXHIBITIONS. 
The  Dudley  A^•D  Midland  Fine  Abts,  ScnamFic, 
AND  INDUSTBIAL  EXHIBITION  is  announced  to  be  opened 
in  July  next,  at  Dudley.  The  Exhibition  will  include 
three  departments — Fine  Arts,  .Scientific,  and  Local 
Industries.  The  latter  department  wiU  consist  mainly 
of  two  classes — the  productions  of  artisans,  and  articles 
exhibited  by  manufactnrei's.  In  the  first  class,  money 
prizes  varying  in  value  from  10s.  to  £5,  with  certificates, 
will  be  awarded  to  artisans  producing  articles  of  merit  in 
that  particular  branch  of  trade  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged ;  such  articles  being  entirely  either  the  design  or 
workmanship,  or  the  design  and  workmanship,  of  the 
exhibitors,  and  made  at  their  cost.  Also  to  artisans 
producing  articles  of  merit,  unconnected  with  their  daily 
occupation,  either  the  design  or  workmanship,  or  the 
design  and  workmanship,  of  the  exhibitors,  and  produced 
at  their  sole  cost.  Preference  will  be  given  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— Designs  relating  to  the  iron,  hardware,  glass, 
or  other  manufactures  of  the  district,  and  specially 
designs  .showing  the  application  of  ornament  to  articles 
of  domestic  use;  useful  inventions;  improvements  in 
machinery,  &c.  ;  wood  and  other  carvings  ;  inlaid  work ; 
models  of  machinery,  buildings,  &c.  The  district  from 
which  manufactured  products,  or  artisans'  work,  will  be 
received,  will  be  the  South  Staffordshire  Jlineral  Field, 
bounded  by  the  towns  of  Kinver,  Kingswinford,  Wolver- 
hampton, Cannock,  Bro^xTihills,  Walsall,  Handsworth, 
Halesowen,  and  Hagley,  all  inclusive  ;  but  scientific 
apparatus,  works  of  art,  &c.,  will  be  eligible  from  any 
place,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  committee. 

EJIIGRATION. 

In  a  letter  from  Queensland,  a  recent  emigraut  says : — 
"  A  very  large  majority  of  the  people  who  come  out  here 
are  smart,  clever,  enteiprising,  and  not  over  conscientious 
men  from  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  South  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  America,  and  England,  with  a  vei-j-  large 
sprinkling  of  Scotch :  and  unless  a  person  is  prepared  to 
pit  himself  against;  these,  he  had  better  not  attempt  to 
speculate  out  here,  or  if  he  does,  he  is  safe  to  be  ruined. 
I  allude  now  more  particularly  to  a  person  coming  out 
with  rapital.  The  labourer  and  mechanic — and  when  I 
say  mechanic,  I  mean  the  carpenter,  bricklayer,  stone- 
curter,  blacksmith,  wheeh\Tight,  &c.  — these  people,  know- 
ing their  work,  and  having  health  and  strength  to  perform 
it,  can  always  make  sure  of  plenty  of  work  at  good  wages, 
and  by  economy,  industry,  and  sobriety,  must  inevitably, 
in  a  few  years,  become  comparatively  independent  of 
working  for  a  master.  The  weakly,  the  lazy,  the  drunk- 
ard, the  faint-hearted,  and  that  verj-  numerous  class  in 
all  countries  who  don't  know  how  to  take  care  of  their 
money  when  they  have  earned  it,  are  no  better  off  in 
Queensland  than  they  are  ever3-where  else — except  that 
no  one  is  allowed  to  staiTe  here  if  it  is  known.  We  have 
no  pari.sh  workhouses,  but  we  have  benevolent  institu- 
tions, partly  supported  by  the  state  and  partly  by  private 
contributions  ;  and  the  fact  of  a  person  being  destitute, 
from  whatever  cause  it  may  have  arisen,  is  sufBcient  to 
obtain  him  admission  to,  or  a  weekly  allowance  from, 
one  of  these  institutions.  Very  few,  except  widows  with 
small  children,  orphans,  sick  persons,  the  old,  the  lame, 
and  the  blind,  ever  take  advantage  of  these  charities,  as 
it  is  here  held  by  all  classes  to  be  a  disgrace  to  accept 
charity." 

Scarcity  ok  Servants  at  Hokitika. — The  West 
CtHi.st  Tillies  of  the  Sth  January  says  : — "  At  the  present 
time  the  demaud  here  for  domestic  senants  is  great,  and 
the  wages  something  almost  fabulous.  Any  woman  can 
readily  obtain  from  £2  per  week  upwards,  and  if  a 
couple  of  hundred  were  landed  to-morrow,  they  need  not 
be  out  of  situations  two  days.  In  Jlelboume  wages  are 
quoted  at  from  £25  to  £35  per  annum  ;  here  we  may 
safely  quote  them  at  from  £100  to  £150  for  the  -same 
tei-m ;  and  yet,  even  at  that  rate,  respectable  servants 
are  not  to  be  got.  The  consequence  is,  that  many  fami- 
lies who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for 
hibour  cannot  obtain  it ;  and  yet,  in  the  Australian 
colonies.  South  Australia  partieuhirly,  female  Labour 
goes  begging,  so  much  so,  iu  fact,  th.at  assisted  female 
immigration  is  stopped  for  a  period." 


Correspondence. 


•«•  TTfl  shalZ  6c  happy  to  reccii-e  early  {-ajormxiiiw.  of  5«n«raf 
interest  from,  Secrdariet;  of  Societies,  Clubs,  or  Institutions,  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Ma?j,  La  Belle 
Sauvage  Tard,  Ludgate  Rill,  London,  B.C. 

Wc  do  not  liold  ovr;<elves  in  any  teay  responsihU  for  ihs 
opinions  cjrprcsscd  by  Correspondents. 


FIEE   BAEEIEES. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  WoRSiSG  MAS. 

Sib, — In  my  letter  -whicli  you  did  me  the  service  of  in- 
serting in  No.  11  of  your  journal,  I  endeavoured  to  call 
attention  to  the  inventions  ■wanted  at  Indofltrial  Exhibi- 
tions, and  ventured  to  say  there  was  one  which  it  would  be 
a  mercy  to  produce.  I  will  state  what  that  is.  It  is  a 
fixed  fire  barrier,  vrith  the  screen  part  movable.  There  are 
fire-screens  already,  but  they  are  portable  and  troublesome 
— being  portable,  they  are  commonly  away  and  occupying 
the  front  of  the  fire-grate  ;  and  when  in  its  place  it  is  an 
impediment  to  all  cooking  before  the  fire,  which  occasions 
its  incessant  removal,  "WTiat  is  wanted  is  a  hght  frame 
barrier,  ao  constructed  as  to  hang  upon  the  front  of  the 
grate  and  remain  firmly  there,  but  capable  of  being  removed 
entirely  when  the  grate  requires  to  be  cleaned  or  the  ashes 
removed.  This  screen  would  require  to  project  about  six 
inches  from  the  grate,  and  go  down  to  the  ground  ;  but  so 
much  of  the  front  of  it  as  is  equal  in  dimensions  to  the 
size  of  the  bars  of  the  grate  should  be  capable  of  sliding, 
so  as  to  be  depressed  by  the  hand  whenever  access  to  the 
fire  was  required,  for  the  purpose  of  toasting,  cooking, 
placing  sad-irons  for  heating,  or  han^g  a  rack  upon  the 
bars  to  hold  a  Dutch  oven,  or  any  other  purpose.  The 
part  of  the  screen  thus  capable  of  being  depressed  should 
be  capable  of  being  raised  with  entire  ease,  and  remaia  in 
its  raised  position  without  tendency  to  fall. 

Such  a  screen  would  be  a  permanent  fire  barrier. 
Whether  up  or  dovm,  it  would  efiectually  prevent 
crinoline  dresses  ever  coming  in  contact  with  the  fire. 
It  would  keep  children's  clothes  from  ever  being  ignited. 
Such  a  barrier  should  be  a  necessarj'  part  of  every  fire- 
grate, whether  in  kitchen,  or  parlour,  or  bedroom.  If 
made  with  varying  degrees  of  elegance,  it  would  be  as 
ornamental  as  it  would  be  useful.  It  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  essential  to  every  grate  as  a  fender.  After  the  frightful- 
experience  of  the  last  four  years  of  deaths  by  fixe  of  women 
and  children  in  every  rank  of  life,  an  Act  of  Parliament 
ought  to  be  passed,  compelling  the  makers  of  grates  and 
stoves  to  affix  in  the  future  a  fire  barrier  of  some  such 
kind  as  the  one  here  described,  t'^  every  grate  or  stove 
they  send  out.  We  make  Acts  o(  Parliament  to  repress 
suttee  in  India,  and  oblige  the  Indian  officials  to  see  to  its 
enforcement.  We  interfere  ^vith  the  rehgious  faith  of  the 
Hindoo  people,  and  even  risk  the  mutiny  of  a  province, 
to  carry  out  our  notions  of  humanity  by  protectini? 
women  from  death  by  fire ;  while,  iu  our  own  countrj', 
500  women  perish  miserably  by  the  most  horrible 
deaths  for  one  suttee  widow  who  expires  in  flames  in 
India.  Since  deaths  by  fire  in  England  are  entirely  pre- 
ventable by  some  such  arrangement  as  the  one  herein 
indicated,  an  Act  of  Parliament  would  be  an  act  of  mercy. 
But  the  invention  must  precede  the.  Act,  and  therefore  I  beg 
to  commend  the  idea  to  ingenious  mechanics. — I  am,  Arc, 

OVEBLOOKEK. 


ME.  CLAYS  EDUCATIONAL  FEANCHISE  BILL. 

To  the  Editor  of  th^  Wokkino  Man. 
Sib, — I  can  scarcely  describe  the  satisfaction  with  which 
I  read  your  article,  "Opinions  Wanted  in  ParUament," 
for  I  have  often  thought  that  such  a  plan  ought  to  be 
adopted,  to  make  known  to  our  law-makers  the  opinion  of 
the  country  on  those  great  questions  which  afifect  us  so 
deeply.  I  was  also  much  struck  vrith  the  article  contained 
in  No.  5  of  the  Woeki>-g  Man,  "Pohtical  Eesults  of  Intel- 
ligence," for  in  it  I  think  we  have  good  ground  whereon 
to  stand  in  defence  of  Mr.  Clay's  Bill,  which  has  my 
heartiest  wish  of  success. 

Now,  sir,  I  find  in  the  article  referred  to  in  No.  5  that 
the  reason  given  for  extending  the  franchise  is,  that  the 
working  class  have  greatly  advanced  in  intelligence,  in 
practical  good  sense,  in  respect  for  law,  and  in  the  interest 
they  take  in  public  affairs.-  this  is  admitted  by  both  sec- 
tions of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  his 
speech  when  bringing  in  his  Eeform  Bill,  alludes  to  the 
same.  Now,  sir,  if  it  is  this  intelligence,  &c.,  which  is  the 
alleged  reason  for  admitting  a  portion  of  the  working 
class  to  the  electoral  hst,  how  can  they  propose  to  extend 
it  to  inanimate  material  ?  Are  they  sure  that,  by  any 
other  plan  than  Mr.  Clay's  Bill,  they  will  put  the  intelli- 
gent portion  of  the  community  in  possession  of  the 
franchise  ?  I  say  it  ia  just  as  likely,  ay,  and  far  more 
likely,  that  it  will  not ;  for  this  intelligence  and  practical 
good  sense,  which  the  working  class  are  said  to  possess, 
teaches  them  they  must  economise,  and  live  in  cheaper 
,  houses  than  the  Government  Bill  proposes ;  for  a  great 
I  portion  of  their  earnings  are  consumed  in  taxes  aad  sup- 
.  porting  measures  from  which  they  recoil  with  shame  and 
disgu-st. 

I  see  nothing  in  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  that  any  one  should  not 

,  vote  for,  although  I  fiud  several  of  your  correspondents  have 

1   proposed  many  alterations  to  it.     I  scarcely  agree  with 

i  any  of  them,  for  I  find  none  better  than  the  proposition  of 

I  the  Bill ;  and  I  do  think  that  the  members  of  the  White- 

'  church  Working  Men's  Club  have  done  as  much  to  damage 

■  the    working   class  in  the   eye    of    Government  as  Mr. 

Lowe's  speech.     They  say,  sir,  that  they  wotild  not  have 

the  franchise   of  intelligence  without   the   ballot,  a«  they 

feel  sure  they  would  be  obhged  to  vote  the  saute  way  aq 

the  masters.     I  say  that  any  man  who  could  not  stand  in 

the  face  of  the  world  and  register  his  vote  is  not  a  fit 
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person  to  be  entrusted  with  a  vote.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
working  men  give  expression  to  such  sentiDients.  Let  us 
throw  ofl"  this  mammon- worship  and  be  men;  our  masters 
will  respect  ns  for  it  after.— Wishing  tho  "Woeking  Man 
every  success,  I  am,  Sir,  yours  respectfully, 

A  Workman. 


To  tlm  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
SlE, — As  you  have  requested  working-  men  to  give  pub- 
licity to  their  opinions  concerning:  Mr.  Claj-'s  Bill,  I  submit 
mine  to  youi*  notice.  I  am  a  thorough  working  man,  and 
I  have  talked  to  many  others  of  my  class  concerning  the 
extension  of  the  franchise.  Most  men  seem  to  think  tlxat 
every  person  should  have  a  voice  in  framing  the  laws  by 
which  tho  nation  is  governed,  in  which  idea  I  also  agree ; 
but  there  are  many  difficulties  yet  to  be  overcome  before 
every  man  can  have  a  vote  at  elections.  I  fully  agree  with 
an  intellectual  franchise,  although  I  believe  Mr.  Clay's  BiU 
wiU  soon  be  thrown  out  of  Parhament.  Every  parish 
should  be  provided  with  a  registrar  of  electors,  who  should 
supply  every  man  wishing  to  vote  >nth  a  printed  form  in 
which  he,  the  candidate,  should  state  in  lus  own  hand- 
writing his  desire  to  vote,  what  he  considers  to  bo  his 
qualilications  for  holding  such  a  trust,  whether  he  is  a 
member  of  any  society,  church,  institute,  or  club ;  he 
should  also  say  whether  he  has  ever  been  committed  to 
prison  for  any  offence,  debt,  or  otherwise — if  so,  when  the 
ttfience  or  otherwise  was  committed,  and  of  what  nature. 
In  each  coimty,  borough,  and  city,  there  should  be  a  com- 
mittee or  board  of  directors  appointed,  to  whom  the 
registrars'  forms  should  be  sent  when  filled  up,  who  should 
have  the  power  of  disapproving  any  candidate  subject  to 
an  Act  of  Parhament  framed  upon  that  subject  for  the 
guidance  of  the  directors.  Every  candidate  when  ap- 
proved should  be  subjected  to  an  examination  in  reading, 
writing  from  dictation,  spelling,  the  first  four  rules  in 
arithmetic,  and  English  liistory.  Should  he  be  able  to 
read  properly  (the  Bible,  I  would  say),  write  intelligibly, 
and  spell  words  "with  tolerable  correctness,  and  have 
enough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  England  to  compare 
the  present  with  the  past,  he  should  be  entitled  to  a  vote 
at  the  next  election.  Any  man  who  would  not  be  at  the 
trouble  to  get  the  printed /oi-ms,  fill  them  up,  be  examined, 
aud  comply  with  any  other  little  thing  that  the  Govern- 
ment found  necessary,  would  be  a  man  of  very  little 
principle,  aud  not  worth  tronbhng  about,  providing  the 
county,  borough,  or  city,  be  at  all  expense  incurred  in 
-  getting  or  sending  the  forms  to  be  filled  up,  or  being  ex- 
amined in  his  educational  abilities. — Tours  truly, 

William  Frederic  Wallis. 
Bmsiruclis  Bill,  Tring,  March  27th,  1866. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sib, — I,  too,  like  others  of  your  working  readers,  feel 
interested  in  the  BiU  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
uions  by  Mr.  Clay.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  a  gi-eat  deal 
more  importance  is  attached  to  the  franchise  than  it  is 
worth.  I  should  like  to  ask  my  working  brothers — as  I 
have  often  asked  myself — what  is  the  franchise,  and  what 
will  it  do  for  me  that  I  cannot  do  for  myself  ?  To  my 
first  question  I  make  answer,  it  will  enable  me  to  vote  for 
ono  or  two  members  once  in  three  or  five  years ;  and  to 
my  second  I  reply,  it  will  enable  me  to  vote  for  men  who 
would  promise  to  work  to  lessen  taxation,  to  support 
measures  that  would  remove  temptation  to  vice  and  crime 
out  of  the  way  of  the  people,  encourage  colouial  rofonn,  so 
that  the  means  of  production  may  be  increased,  and  a:t  the 
same  time  remove  some  of  the  surplus  poi)ulation.  These 
are  some  of  the  things  the  franchise  would  do  for  me  that 
I  coidd  not  do  for  myself. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Clay's  Educational  Franchise,  I  like 
the  principle,  because  it  would  recognise  Icnowledge,  and,  as 
knowledge  is  power,  it  would  increase  the  desire  for  know- 
ledge. But  I  would  Uke  to  add  to  Mr.  Clay's  measure  a 
moral  test.  If  a  man  neglected  to  educate  his  children, 
neglected  to  pay  his  debts,  or  broke  the  laws  of  his  country, 
he  should  be  disqualified  to  possess  the  franchise  for  five 
years— that  would  acknowledge  worth,  not  birth. 

But,  it  seems  to  me,  that  whatever  test  is  adopted — 
whether  it  is  an  educational  test  or  rental,  or  whatever 
test  it  be— it  will  fall  far  sliort  of  tho  wants  and  require- 
ments of  the  people  -without  the  ballot. 

I  bcheve,  sii-,  that  all  governments  are  the  reflex  of  the 
people ;  in  fact,  that  the  fimction  of  government  is  nega- 
tive and  restrictive,  rather  than  positive  and  active ;  that 
it  depends  more  upon  the  character  of  its  men  than  it  does 
upou  the  form  of  government.  I  beheve  it  to  be  more 
important  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  for  each  individual 
to  try  to  reform  himself. 

But,  sir,  iu  couchision,  I  would  add  it  is  my  belief  that 
thei-e  ai'e  thousands  of  my  brothers  of  toil  who  are  both 
intelligent  and  moral  enough  to  be  possessors  of  the 
franchise,  who  would  feel  that  dignity  of  citizenship  that  a 
man  oi^ght  to  feel. 

Allow  mo  to  add,  that  it  is  seed  such  as  is  sown  in  the 
Working  Man  that  will  work  the  reforms  most  needed. 
Wishing  it  every  success,  I  remain,  yours  respectfully, 

H.     KOFFE. 

1,  Ram  Square,  Red  Lion  Street,  Wandsworth,  S.  W. 

y  

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sib, — The  correspondence  in  the  Working  Man  ou  Mr. 
Clay's  Educational  Franchise  Bill  shows  that  siich  a  mea- 
sure is  viewed  with  great  favour  by  many  of  thobe  who  are 
especially  to  be  benefited  by  it.  There  are  few  people  now 
who  wish  to  deprive  a  man,  who  is  fitted  for  it,  of  a  share 
in  the  government  of  the  country.  The  principle  is  ad- 
mitted ;  it  is  a  question  of  details.  Tho  exercise  of  the 
franchise  is  a  trust,  and  those  who  possess  it  should  be 
qudlified  to  fulfil  that  trust  intelligently.  This  has  always 
beeu  kept  in  view  in  the  building  up  of  the  constitution  of 
our  country.  Property  was  made  its  basis,  and  wisely  so, 
lor  that  was  then  the  only  test  of  a  man's  fitness  generally 


applicable.  It  is  quite  true  that  property  and  mental 
culture  do  not  always  go  together ;  but  if  we  take  those 
who  possess  property,  we  shall  find  that,  as  a  class,  they 
are  more  intelligent  than  those  who  do  not  i)ogsess  it ;  and 
even  when  ignorant,  their  having  property  proves  that 
they  know  how  to  exercise  self-denial ;  they  show  that 
they  know  liow  to  make  the  future  predominate  over  the 
present :  this  is  in  itself  a  virtue,  but  like  many  other 
virtues  when  carried  to  excess  it  becomes  a  vice.  We  have 
a  remai'kable  proof  of  this  iu  the  case  of  our  -iOs.  free- 
holders. I  have  had  considerable  opportimities  of  ob- 
sei-ving  the  way  in  wliich  they  exercise  the  right  of  voting, 
and  I  have  invariably  found  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the 
ilhtsi*ate  among  them  look  upon  the  possession  of  a  vote, 
not  as  a  trust,  but  as  a  property  to  be  made  the  most  of. 
I  have  not  had  opportunities  of  making  observations  mth 
respect  to  borough  elections;  I  can,  therefore,  only  judge 
by  inference.  We  find  in  small  boroug'hs  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  on  the  register  exercise  the  right  to  vote ; 
in  large  constituencies  there  are  great  uumliers  who  do  not 
do  so.  Now,  in  small  boroughs  votes  are  often  purchased 
by  a  direct  money  payment ;  in  large  ones  they  are  bought 
through  the  pubUcans.  The  publican's  tap  is  not  so 
tempting  a  bait  as  the  hard  coin,  and,  therefore,  the  in- 
ducement to  the  ignorant  and  selfish  to  record  their  votes 
is  not  sufficiently  great.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  mere 
possession  of  property  is  not  suificient,  aud,  therefore, 
that  an  educational  franchise  is  also  required.  But  I 
would  take  a  wider  basis  than  Mr.  Clay,  though  I  would 
scarcely  go  so  low.  His  qualification  seems  to  be  the  same 
as  is  required  for  the  fifth  standard  in  our  national  schools. 
Now,  a  boy  who  has  been  kept  regularly  to  school  will  pass 
that  sjtandard  at  ten  years  of  age ;  in  one  year  more  he  will 
pass  the  sixth  standard ;  and  even  should  he  go  to  work 
at  ten,  he  might  attend  an  evening  school,  and  still  piiss 
the  sixth  standard  at  the  end  of  the  year.  With  all  the 
educational  advantages  of  the  present  day,  he  may  keep 
up  his  acquirements  after  leaving  school,  even  if  he  does 
not  increase  them.  Neither  fractions  nor  decimals  nre 
required  in  the  sixth  standard,  but  to  work  sums  in  prac- 
tice and  bills  of  parcels,  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a  book 
or  newspaper,  and  to  write  one  from  dictation  ;  certainly 
not  too  much  to  require. 

With  respect,  therefore,  to  the  Educational  franchise, 
I  Avould  admit  as  qualified  all  who  had  taken  a  degree  at 
any  university  in  the  United  Kingdom;  all  medical  men 
holding  a  diploma;  all  schoolmasters  holding  either  a 
Government  certificate  or  a  diploma  from  the  College  of 
Preceptors;  all  who  had  passed  the  Oxford  or  Cambridge 
Middle-class  Examinations;  and  all  those  holding  a  cer- 
tificate from  the  Society  of  Arts.  AH  others  should  be 
required  to  pass  an  examination  similar  to  that  now 
required  in  the  sixth  standard. 

With  respect  to  property  qualification,  all  those  who  had 
qualified  imder  the  Educational  franchise  should  be  re- 
quired to  hold  a  property  qualification,  as  at  present,  or 
they  should  have  insured  their  lives  for  not  less  than  X'lOO, 
or  bought  an  annuity  of  £20  per  year,  aud  havo  paid  three 
years'  premiums  in  either  case,  or  should  have  not  less 
than  i;50  invested.  Under  this  plan,  none  would  be  ex- 
cluded who  chose  to  make  an  effort  to  obtain  a  vote — none 
othei"s  ought  to  be  admitted.  Of  course  those  who  maiTy 
before  they  are  out  of  their  teens,  and  without  money 
enough  beforehand  to  pay  tbe  m,aiTiage  fees— as  too  many 
do— wotdd  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  on  the  register. 

Before  concluding,  allow  me  to  malce  a  few  remarks  on 
the  progress  of  education.  I  have  now  been  master  of  a 
national  school  seventeen  years,  and  I  can  safely  assort 
that  not  ton  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  the  piu-ely  labouring 
classes  stay  at  school  to  reach  the  fourth  standard,  where 
comi>ound  rales  (money)  are  learned.  I  have  charge  of  a 
school  where  no  payment  of  any  kind  is  required,  and 
where  every  inducement  is  held  out  by  the  manager  and 
employer  of  labour  in  the  district  to  the  parents  to  send 
their  children;  yet,  iu  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  himdreds 
growing  up  who  may  be  said  to  be  luiablc  to  read  and  write, 
for  it  is  foiuid  that  those  who  leave  school  before  they  can 
read  and  write  with  tolerable  facility,  almost  invariably 
cease  to  practise  the  art,  till  they  at  last  become  unable  to 
do  so.  Nor  must  it  be  said  that  it  is  making  education  a 
gift  that  causes  it  to  be  undervalued.  I  was  master  of  a 
school  for  fourteen  years  where  a  small  payment  was  re- 
quired, and,  though  only  one  penny  per  week,  it  was  con- 
tinually used  as  a  reuson  for  not  sending  children  to 
school.  There  are,  as  we  are  all  well  aware,  plenty  of 
noble  exceptions  among  the  working  classes.  I  liave 
knoivn  people  deny  themselves  the  common  necessaries  of 
life  for  the  sake  of  securing  an  education  for  their  cliildrcn. 
Such  men  are  truly  noble,  though  xmtitled.  Men  of  tliis 
self-denying  stamp,  in  whatever  rank  found,  are  the  main- 
stay of  a  country,  and  none  of  them  ought  to  be  excluded 
from  a  share  iu  its  government. 

By  holding  out  an  inducement  such  as  I  have  sketched 
in  the  foregoing,  I  am  satisfied  a  great  impetus  would  be 
given  to  the  cause  of  education.  It  will  take  several  genera- 
tions to  educate  the  people  at  the  rate  of  progress  we  are 
now  making;  either  greater  inducements  must  be  held  out, 
or  compulsoi*y  powers  must  be  used.  I  speak  from  con- 
siderable experience  in  agiicultural  and  mining  districts. 
I  have  not  gathered  my  information  from  books :  I  have 
followed  the  plough ;  I  am,  in  a  great  measure,  self- 
educated.  I  am  proud  of  my  country ;  I  want  no  violent 
changes ;  I  ivish  to  see  improvement,  not  destruction.  I 
have  taken  a  high  position  as  a  teacher  ;  I  h^ve  made 
some  provision  for  the  futiu-e ;  I  have  paid  income-tax  for 
several  years  ;  and  yet,  because  I  do  not  choose  to  be 
pestered  with  a  httle  -iOs.  freehold,  I  have  no  vote  ;  but  I 
would  rather  romeiu  without  one  than  be  admitted  along 
with  the  ignorant  and  selfish. — I  am.  Sir,  yoiurs,  &:c.,      S. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sir, — I  do  not  share  the  views  of  your  correspondents 
who,  on  one  side,  say  that  the  Bill  d  Mr.  Clay,  if  pnesed, 
would  be  sure  to  be  put  on  the  ehel?,  nor  of  those  who 


believe  it  would  Iw  hailed  as  a  boon,  and  be  accepted  im- 
meiliately.  Th3  idea  is  too  novel,  and  the  prejudices  which 
are  sure  to  obtain  must  l^e  combated  ■with  eamestnesa 
and  by  earnest  men.  I  hold  the  opinion,  with  many,  that 
the  possession  of  the  francliise  is  the  birthright  of  every 
Englishman.  At  the  same  time,  I  beheve  it  would  bo  no 
good  to  him  without  that  other  birthright— a  good  educa- 
tion. The  passing  of  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  would  lead  to  uni* 
versal  suffrage,  and  to  what  I  consider  of  more  importance 
— universal  education.  Seeing  the  rapid  progress  educa- 
tion  lias  made  of  late,  I  do  not  think  it  would  take  a  long 
time  to  obtain  both.  Some  whom  I  have  asked  about  tho 
Bill  agree  with  me  that  it  is  tho  best,  aud  in  the  best  form. 
I,  at  least,  am  not  above  conversion,  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  there  is  a  better  form.  Some,  on  the  contrary,  say 
they  do  not  care  about  a  vote.  It  would  be  no  good  to 
them ;  especially  without  the  ballot.  All  are  for  tho  ballot. 
I  never  yet  succeeded  in  engaging  a  man  in  conversatiou 
about  the  franchise,  who  did  not  want  tho  ballot  for  pro- 
tection. I  have  no  faith  in  this  Bill  passing  into  law, 
unless  great  pressure  can  be  brought  to  boar  upon  tho 
House  of  Commons.  I  beheve  there  are  but  few  Members 
of  Pai'liament  who  ai'e  in  earnest  about  enfranchising  a, 
larger  number  of  people. 

I  will  do  my  best  in  helping  to  form  a  league,  and  shall 
be  happy  to  meet  a  ntimber  of  working  men  to  discuss  the 
matter.  A  number  of  small  meetings  might  bo  held  of 
men  iu  different  neighbourhoods — a  limited  number  might 
meet  at  some  one  of  our  homes.  A  conference  could  be 
held  afterwards  of  all  the  men  who  had  attended  the  local 
meetings  in  London  in  some  central  x)lace.  Other  hirge 
towns  could  do  the  same,  and  wo  should  soon  have  a  largo 
society  to  do  the  work.  W.  B. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

R.  M.  H. — Hair  pencils,  or  brushes,  ai'e  made  of  tho  finer 
hail's  of  the  marten,  badger,  &c.,  for  the  purposes  of  the 
artist;  or  of  the  smno,  hog,  Sec,  for  coarser  work. 
They  are  mounted  in  quills  or  tin,  according  to  their 
size  or  the  use  to  wliich  they  are  appropriated.  A  perfect 
pencil  should  swell  all  round  from  the  base,  and  diminish 
upwards  to  a  fine  point,  which  should  be  solely  produced 
by  the  tapering  of  the  tips  of  each  hair  towards  the 
centre,  the  entire  fonn  taking  a  conical  shape. 

Mechanic. — The  population  of  Canada  is,  according  to  the 
census  of  1S61,  2,507,657.  It  is  a  favourite  field  for 
emigration. 

E.  B.  NicHOL. — It  is  not  for  us  to  state  what  books  you 
ought  to  study  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  question.  Our  primary  object  is  to  ehcit  the  actual 
opinions  of  working  men  themselves,  together  with  the 
facts  or  reasons  on  which  those  opinions  are  based. 

M.  T.  MoRRELL, — We  are  glad  to  find  the  services  of 
Dr.  Holland  are  being  recognised  by  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  working  men,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  tho 
project  alluded  to  by  you  would  be  successfid  at  present. 

Chas.  Wilkinson. — The  lines  possess  merit,  but  the  stylo 
is  unsuitable  for  our  coliunns. 

B.  F.— The  essays  are  intended  to  be,  as  much  as  x>0ssiblc, 
expressions  of  working-class  thought  upon  the  subjects 
given.     (See  reply  to  R.  B.  Nichol.) 

A  Subscriber  (Long  Lane). — The  usual  method  of  harden- 
ing steel  is  to  heat  it  to  a  cherry  redness,  and  then 
phmge  it  into  cold  water.  Steel  is  a  very  capricious 
substance  to  deal  wth,  and  requires  much  experieuce  in 
working  to  obtain  any  desired  effect.  ^ 

John  Smith. — The  introduction  of  the  aniline  dyes  has 
produced  quite  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  dyeing.  The 
old  processes  are  given  in  Napier's  treatise,  in  the 
Encyclopcpdia  Metropolitana. 

George  Martin.— French  pohsh  is  the  best  thing  for 
your  purpose,  apphed  in  the  usual  manner,  which  you 
must  learn  by  seeing  it  done  by  an  experienced  work- 
man.    Description  would  not  avail. 

Amateur. — We  do  not  Iniow  of  any  "  best  market  **  for 
iulaid  wood-work.  A  walk  thi-ough  ClerkenwoU  will  in- 
troduce yon  to  a  good  many  mauufactui-ers  of  this  kind 
of  product. 

G.  P.  H.  F.— Sims's  "Treatise  on  Mathematical  Instru- 
ments,'' aud  Baker's  "Mensuration." 

H.  A.~It  is  impossible  to  answer  your  inquiries  in  this 
brief  space.     A  treatise  would  be  required. 

J.  W.  Bampton. — Procure  the  Parliamentary  Report  on  the 
Chaiities'  Commission. 

J.  Okwell.— A  good,  hard  cement  for  uuitiug  stone 
fiaggiug,  huing  cisterns,  &c.,  is  made  of  90  lb.  of  well 
burned  brick,  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  mth  7  lb.  of 
htharge,  and  sufficient  diying  linseed  oil.  The  cement 
is  apphed  in  the  same  manner  as  plaster,  the  substance 
to  be  covered  being  previously  moistened  with  a  sponge. 
If  any  flaws  occur  iu  drying,  they  must  be  filled  up  vnth 
the  cement,  which  hardens  in  three  or  four  days. 

Chisel, — Gildei-s'  composition  for  frames  is  made  of  ten 
pounds  best  Scotch  or  Russian  glue,  soaked,  and  boiled 
in  a  vei-y  little  water  :  it  should  be  at  least  four  times  as 
thick  as  carpenters*  glue.  Take  six  pounds  of  powdered 
resin,  and  add  Hnseed  or  resin  oil  to  form  a  thick  paste  ; 
melt  with  gentle  heat,  and  allow  to  cool  to  212°; 
then  add  the  compound  to  the  melted  glue,  and 
thoroughly  mix.  Then  stir  in  sifted  whiting,  and  knead 
tlie  whole  together  like  bread,  form  it  into  cakes,  and 
leave  it  to  cool.  This  composition  may  be  brought  into 
iise  at  any  time  by  the  application  of  steam  or  other 
source  of  heat. 

Method.- Proficiency  iai  any  given  handicraft  can  only  be 
obtaiaied  by  actual  experience.  Books  may  aft'ord  hints 
— and  valuable  ones,  too— respecting  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  the  several  processes,  but  mere  book-knowledge 
xviU  not  make  you  a  proficient  workman,  although  it  may 
greatly  facilitate  your  attempts  to  become  such. 

Weaver. — Wc  havo  not  lost  sight  of  the  subject  alluded  to, 
and  hope  to  have  an  article  treating  of  the  same  in.  our 
next  number. 


April  7,  1866.] 
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THE  lONBON  CSNTEAl 

•  ainters'   Hall   Company, 


Jncorporaied  vnder  "  The  Companies'  Act,  1862,"  whereby  the 
lAabiliUtofeachSharehoJdtr  is  UmiUdtotheamoHHto/hisSlvires; 
and  no  ShaTeholder  v:iU  he  allotted  fo  take  more  than  Ten  Shares. 


CAPITAL.  JB2,000,  m  2,000  SHARES  OP  £1  EACH, 

"WITH  FOWKE  OP   INCHEASE. 

Deposit  on  AppHcatiou,  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  and  2s.  6d.  on 
Allotment.  No  Call  will  exceed  3s.  6d.  per  Share,  or  bo 
made  at  less  intervals  than  One  Month. 

Directms  (pro  fern,). 

William  Marks. 
John  Joseph  Paddick. 
"William  Thohne. 
HE^-RY  Stockekidge. 
John  SwrsTON  Ashhuest. 
"WiLLiAai  Staissby. 


Frederick    Eiians    Shear- 
man. 
Geoiige  Stone. 
"William  Prime. 
"William  Gahagan. 
James  Bbowslke. 


BIRKBECK  DEPOSIT  BANK,  29,  Southampton  Build- 
ings, Chancery  Lane. 


Secretary  (pi'otem.). 
WILLIAM  HENET  TOFTS. 

Temporary  O^ce. 

39,  UPPEB  JOHN  STREET,   PITZROY  SQUARE. 

Office  Hours:  7  to  9  p.m.;  Saturdays,  3  to  5  p.m. 


This  Company  is  established  for  the  piu*po8e  of  Leasing 
or  Building  a  Painters'  Ti-ades  Hall,  Library,  and  Reading 
Room,  for  the  use  of  IVade,  Benefit,  and  other  Societies. 


PROSPECTirS. 

Seeing  the  great  evil  of  having  our  meetings  at  public 
houses,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  our  condition, 
hoth  morally  and  socially^couscious  of  the  dilSculties  and 
fsdlures  that  have  attended  all  former  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion— we  have  taken  a  broader  basis  as  the  foundation  of 
our  work,  and  a  fixed  determination  that  no  effort  shall  be 
wanting  on  our  part  to  ensure  its  success. 

To  remove  the  existing  evils  of  public  bouse  meetings, 
the  London  Central  Painters'  Society  members  have  formed 
a  Company,  on  the  principle  of  limited  liability,  for  the 
purpose  of  leasing  or  building  a  hall  in  a  central  part  of  Lon- 
don, sucli  building  to  consist  of  a  hall  capable  of  holding 
1,000  persons  seated,  library,  and  reading  room,  witb  large 
rooms  for  the  xise  of  various  societies  to  hold  their  meetings 
in,  with  committee  and  refreshment  rooms  attached,  lava- 
tories, &c. 

The  calLi  are  made  ea=y,  to  enable  working  men  to  take 
up  shares.  All  are  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme ; 
and,  to  prevent  monopoly,  no  shareholder  vnM  be  allowed 
more  than  ten  shares. 

■  The  promoters  of  the  Company  are,  on  allotment,  to  re- 
ceive the  money  outlaid  for  the  promotion  of  the  Company, 
and  no  further  remuneration  until  10  per  cent,  has  been 
divided  amongst  the  sharftholders;  any  profit  over  and 
above  this  rate  to  be  divided  amongst  the  shareholders  and 
promoters,  in  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the  shareholders 
and  one-tliird  to  the  promoters. 

For  the  many  benefits  it  will  confer  upon  them,  it  behoves 
the  working  classes  generally  to  devote  their  entire  energy 
to  its  advancement,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  making 
it  known  and  appreciated;  as  we  advance  in  years,  num- 
bers, and  intelhgence,  great  and  numerous  will  be  the 
advantages  which  those  who  come  after  us  may  acquire 
tUrough  our  earlier  exertions. 

The  promoters,  in  bringing  this  scheme  before  the  work- 
ing classes,  feel  the  greatest  confidence  that,  if  supported 
by  those  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  advancements  of  the  age,  both  morally,  socially, 
and  financially,  and  will  ultimately  produce  a  large  divi- 
dend to  the  sliaxeholders. 


FORM   OP   APPLICATION   FOR  SHARES. 
To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers  of  tho  Company. 


Gentlemen, — I  have  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers 
the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  share  on 

shares  in  the  above  Company  iji  respect  of  such 
phares,  or  in  respect  of  any  less  number  you  may  allot  me, 
and  I  agree  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  2s.  6d.  on  aJJotmeut 
thereof^  and  the  instalments  according  to  the  terms  of  the 
Prospectus. 

Name  infuU, 

Residence, 

Profession  or  Trade, 


Datedthii 


day  of 
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If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the  deposit  with,  the 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  the  form  may  be  sent  by  post  to 
the  Office  of  the  Company,  accompanied  by  a  Crossed 
Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order  for  amount  of  the  deposit, 
which  will  be  paid  into  the  Company's  Bankers,  and  the 
Receipt  returned  by  post  to  the  Applicant, 

BANKERS"  RECEIPT. 

To  he  filled  by  the  Banken  and  returned  t-o  the  A\vplicant. 

Received  this  day  of  156    ,  of 

for  the  Directors  of  the  London  Central  Painters*  Hall 
Company,  Limited,  the  Sum  of  on  account  of  an 

application  for  an  allotment  of  Shares  in  the  imdertakine-. 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 


University  College,  London. 
—SUMMER  COURSE  of  CHEMISTRY  (Theo- 
reticul  and  Practical,  including  the  subjectvS  of  tho  Matricu- 
lation Examination  of  the  University  of  London  k  Professor 
WILLIAMSON,  F.R.S.,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  GiU,  F.C.S. 
This  course  will  consif^t  of  about  forty  lessons,  com- 
mencing on  "WEDNESDAY,  April  11,  at  11  a.m. 

Fee  for  the  class,  £4,  including  cost  of  materials  and 
apparatus. 

AUG.  DE  MORGAN, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON, 
Feb.  S,  18G3.  Secretary  to  the  Coimcil. 


Albert     Veterinary 
(Limited),  Queei       -      -    - 
John  Gkimjee,  Principal, 
man's,  £1  is.  per  annum. 


€01162:6 


0uart6r  of  a  Million  has 


A  - 

,/  \_  been  paid  as  Compensation  for  Accident?!  of  all 
kinds,  b.v  the  EAILWAT  PAS3ENGEES'  ASSUKANCE 
COlIPAi^'T.  An  annual  payment  of  £3  to  £6  3s.  secures 
£1,000  in  case  of  death,  or  £6  per  week  wMle  laid  up  by 

injury.  

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  .Secretary. 
Offices—^,  Cknnihil],  and  10,  Regent  Street. 


T 


he  National  Standard  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
22,  Moorgate  Street,  E.G. 
General  Manager : 
R,    HUTCHINSON,    F.R.G.S.,    F.A.S.L. 


Part  of  Claims  paid  on  notification  of  death,  and  balance 
within  one  montb  after  proof  of  death.  No  Extra  Charge 
for  Policy  Stamps  or  Policies. 

Agents  Wanted.    Apply  to  Chief  Office. 


A 


lliance  Assurance  Company. 

Head  Office,  I,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital  550,000 

Invested  funds,  iipwanTs  of  1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dweilin;jr-house and  furniture, 
formerly  charged  £2  5s.,  can  be  insured  imder  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1  IDs. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
P.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
se  of  payment. 


The  Accidental  and  Marine 
mSUEANCE  COEPOEATION'  (Limited),  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Insurance  against  General 
and  Railway  Accidents.    Marine  rislcs  at  ciuTent  rates. 

J.  "W.  ORAM,  Secretary. 


The  Liverpool  and  London 
AXD 

GLOBE  FIEE  AND  LIFE  INSUEANCE  COJIPANT. 

OiBces : — 1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;    -0  and  21,   Poultry, 

7,  CornMU,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  COSIPANT  SINCB  1850. 

Tear.  Fire  PremiQms.        Life  PremiumB.        Invested  Fnnds. 

1S.51  £54,3a5  £27,157  £502,82* 

IS-jl!  222,279  72,781  S21,0S1 

1861  36a,130  135,97-t  1,311,905 

1864  713,671  236,241  3,212,300 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 

Life  claims  are  payable  in  thirty  days  after  they  are  admitted. 


Working  Men's  College. — 
BUILDINy  FUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
in  order  to  allow  the  Proposed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spring.  The  College  is  self-supporting  ;  but  increase  of 
numbers  has  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £780,  including  £26  5s. 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £273  from  the  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  current  numbers  of 
CornhiU  and  Macmillan's  Zlagazinc.  Subscriptions  received 
at  the  CoUege,  45,  Great  Ormond  Street ;  the  London  and 
Comity  Bank,  Oxford  Street ;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  R.  B. 
Litchfield,  Esq.,  4,  Hare  Court,  Temple. 

The  London  Provident  Insti- 
TUTION,  2  and  3,  Blomlicld  Street,  Mcorfields, 
E.c.  Estabhshed  i.e.  1816.  Savings  Bank  Certified  imder 
the  Act  of  1863.  Open  DaUy.  Office  hours  H  to  3.  Satur- 
day, 11  to  1  and  5  to  8.  Sums  not  exceeding  £10  are  paid  to 
depositors,  without  previous  notice,  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday.  The  rate  of  annual  interest  allowed  to 
depositors  is  £3  per  cent. 

FRANCIS  E.  GREENAWAY,  Secretary. 


Government  of  South   Aus- 
tralia ElUGEATION  DEPAETilENT. 

FREE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  Australia,  in 
vessels  chartered  expressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, to  PLOUGHiUIEN,  farm  servants,  miners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sa^vyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  grooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  he  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Australia,  5,  CopthaU  Court,  London,  E.G.   [3 


CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AilEEICA,  £7. 

New  York,    by    Cunard 
ASH  NATIONAL  STEAMERS,  WEEKLY,  £7, 
cabin,  £15  15s.;    Canada,  £7  7s.,  cabin,  £15  ISs. ;  New 
Orleans,  £6  6s.,  cabin,  £25.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £4.    < 
R.  MONTGOMERIE  and  CO.,  ). 

5,  Ingram  Court,  Feuchurch  Street,  E.G.  ^t     ^ 


St.  Marylebone  Bank  for 
SAVINGS,  7t.\  y^elbcck  Street.  Savmgs  Bank  cer- 
tmed  imder  the  Act  of  1363.  Open  daily  from  10  till  3,  and 
on  Monday  and  Saturday  evenings,  from  6  till  9  o'clock. 


Four  Fires  for  One  Penny. — 
The  PATENT  FIREWOOD  can  be  obt^oned  from 
any  oilman  or  grocer  in  or  near  London,  at /2s.  per  100; 
packed  for  the  country,  500  for  10s.  Lights  instantly.  No 
paper  required.— Works,  IS,  Wharf  Road,  CitJ- Road.  [S 


alker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 

Street,  Comer  of  Seymour  Place,  Marj'lebone, 
Hats  in  all  shapes  from  as.  Ud.  to  i8s.  each. 

The  Trade  Sujyplied.  f6 


P 


BROWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  [7 


Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 


F 

.1      >,  GIFFARD'S  INJECTOR, 

FOR    FEEDING   STEAM    BOILERS. 

DIAMOND  PAENT,   FOE  IRON   AND  WOOD   WORK. 

Fai-ticuJar:i  and  Prices  post  free  on  applicaiioii  io 

W.   T.   HENDRY  AND   CO., 

73,  QUEEN    STREET,    LONDON,   E.G.  [H 


THE  WORKING  MAN  WILL  FIND 

dson's    Simple    Dyes" 

both  Useful  and  Amusing.    Any  one  can  use  them. 
Anj-thing  can  be  dyed  with,  them  in  ten  minutes. 
Price  Sixi>ence  per  Bottle.     Of  Chemist-s  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  [9 

FUENITUEE    ON   CREDIT. 

urniture  can  be  had   at 

_  83  and  84,   CHARLOTTE    STREET,    FITZEOY 

Sf^UARE,  W.,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  had  away  immediately.  Apply  persouallv,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  S3,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [10 


Tu 

1    ^ 
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Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &e. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Ai-tificial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND    SONS, 
35  and  UG,  West  Smithfield,  London. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [11 


S 


uperior      Trusses,      Elastic 

STOCKINGS,  &c,  Manufactiu-ed  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    io   SON, 

418,  OsFOKD  Steeet. 

Trusses  from  os.  each ;  Stockings  from  4s.  6d. 


______    l^ 

The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  R.  FREEMAN,  Phai-maceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  tho  present 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cxu-es  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  VVhoopiug 
Cough,  Cramp,  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhcea,  Dysentery,  &c. 

Earl  Russell  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  i-emedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne, — Lancet,  Dec.  Slst,  1864  See 
Ttnu-5,  Nov.  14th,  18t>5. 


'reeman's    Original    Chloro- 


'reeman's    Orisfinal    Chloro- 


X  DYNE.— The  Medical  Times,  Jan.  13th,  1S66,  states— 

"it  has  an  iminen?G  sale  amongst  the  puihc.  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  .'^core^i  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  conrse.'ic  would  uot  be  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  till  a  place." 

i  DYNE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 

side everv  bottle.  Sold  by  tiie  Inventor  and  Manufactuier, 
R.  FREKMAN,  70,  Kenninsrton  Park  Road,  London,  S., 
aud  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  ^  oz..  Is.  l^d.;  li  oz., 
is.  9d.;  10  oz.,  lis.  ;  20  oz.,  20s. 

Caution !  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  Chlorodyne,  aud 
see  that  you  have  none  other.  [12 

Hall's  "Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  relief  in  Cou^:^,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, core  Throat,  ic.  Mr.  B.  Brooke,  ?Iirtield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  T,en  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  ''  Three  Is.  l^d-  bottles  cured  me.'*  Prepared  by 
IIHOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  ^City  side 
Great  Edstem  Tenninus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  Ud.,  23.  9d,  kc.  fX3 
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THE   WORKING   MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[AMut  y,  im: 


Baker    and    Baker's  True 
UNCOLOURED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 
from  all  Adulteration;  they  can.  therefore,  be  reUed  on  for 
Unilom  Good  QuaUty,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lastm?  Strength 
Sold  by  Chemists,  fojntectioners,  &c,  m  most  Towns,  [ll 

'  TOUE   CAED,  SIR  ? 

A  Card  Plate,  including  50 
Ivory  Cards,  with  your  Name  elegantly  Engraved. 
Ladies'  or  Gents'  Post  Free,  on  receipt  of  Is.  t)d.m  stamps 
foW.  F  GOOD,  Engraver,  fcc,  8,  Bishop  Lane,  HnU. 

N.B— This  includes  the  Phite,  Engraving,  Cards,  and 
Printing.  L" 


appy  Homes  for  Working 


I  X  MEnI  AKD  how  to  get  THEM.  By  the 
Rev  i>r  Beu*;.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  6d. ;  bound  in 
clotii,  Js.  London :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.C.     Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol.      


Lately  published,  12mo,  price  2d., 

Few  Words  on  Woman's 

WORK ;   showin^^  the  paramount  importance  of 
Duties.  With  Remarks  on  Watch  Work,  Wet  Nursing, 
and  some  other  fallanies  of  the  present  day. 

L.  BOOTH,  307,  Recent  Street,  W.  [17 

Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.  The  object  of 
tuio  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Homoeopathy 
in  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
IMirements  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Henry  Turner  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  (.1 


Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING   CORRECTLY.      Gratis,   post    free. 
Published  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton.    (18 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
AECHITECTUEE,  EXGINEEEING.  SURVf^YING, 
MINING,  BUILDING,  AGRICULTURE,  MONUMENTS, 
DECORATIONS.  Ac.  Published  by  Atchley  and  Co.,  106, 
lireat  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  New  List  of  Works  sent 
free  to  order  Ity  post.  [li* 

Workmen's  Wages. — 
L.VXTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 
-lance  to  calculate  their  oivn  Wages.  Masters'  Edition, 
.loth  and  gilt,  2s.  6d.  (32  stamps);  Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  tor  the  pocket,  Is.  (13  stamps).  &i,  Arundel  Street, 
Strand. U" 

Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip 
about  ANIMALS,  Aquaria.  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds, 
ItuttertlieB,  Ferns,  Fish,  Fossila.  Lichens.  Microscope.-i, 
Mosses,  Eeptiles,  Books,  Se.a-wceds,  Wild  Flowers,  &o.  4d. 
I'lonlhly.     HjKr-.vTcKi!,  Picr'nrliHy;  imd  all  Booksellers. 


Plain      and      Easy     Natural 
HISTORY  BOOKS.  Catalogues  Gratis. 
Loudon:  EoBEKT  HiRBWiCKE,  192,  Piccadilly.        [15 

The  Working  lEngineer's 
PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  Management  of  the 
."St^iim-Eucinu  and  Boiler,  with  Eules  and  Instructions  for 
Valve-Settmg,  so  as  to  Secure  a  Full  Development  of  the 
Motive  Power.  Illustrated  by  Diagriims  and  Engravings. 
By  Joseph  Hopkinson,  of  the  Firm  of  J.  Hopkiuson  &  Co., 
Engineers,  Britannia  Works,  Huddersfield. 

London:  John  Weale,  High  Holbom;  and  Simpkix, 
Marshall,  &  Co.  Manchester :  Thomson  &  Son  ;  A.  Hev- 
wooD;  and  John  Heywood.  Huddersfield:  B.  Bbowk  ;  or 
the  Author. 

Price  4s. ;  post  free  48.  6d.  [29 

TT 

j[    X.  Post  free,  7  stamps. 

HOW  TO  MAKE  A  WILL,  AND  FORM  OF  WILL 
I-EGALLY  DRAWN  UP.  By  J.  H.  WooDLEY,  30,  Fore 
Street,  London.     Pest  free,  13  stamps. 

GUIDK  TO  LANDLORDS  AND  TENANTS.  Post 
free,  7  stamps.  GUIDE  TO  COUNTY  COURTS.  Just 
out.  Post  free,  7  stamps  ;  or  the  two,  13  stamps.  London : 
J.  II.  WoouLEY,  30,  Pore  Street^ 


ow     to     Make     a    Will. 


NEW   ZEAIAUD  AND  AUSTEAIIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany's  Regular  Semi-Monthly  Line  of  Chpper 
Skips  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
MELBOURNE    LINE. 
Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Detroit 2,500  A  1    April  21. 

Glendower 2,200  A  1    May  7. 

Lucibelle 2,000  A  1    May21. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  Us.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passeniers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  VVales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Beemah  2,000  A  1    llyrs.    April  11. 

Canaan 1,800  A  1    13yrs.    April  25. 

ADELAIDE  LINE. 

Ernestine  2.200  A  1    April. 

•       OTAGO  LINE. 

AleianOrina  1,400  A  1    April. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2,500  A  1     April  20. 

FREE  GEANTS  OF  FORTY  ACEES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magnificent  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  own  passage  money. 

STEAM  TO  MELBOURNE  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Euahine  (s.s.)  '2,500  A  1    April  4. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangemeiits  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BEOTHERS  *  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    ['23 

John  Moseley  and  Son, 
17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  '27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C  .  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
lOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tool", 
i-c,  WTiolesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates : — 

£    s.    <I. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw         ...    0    8    U  each. 

'26    „     Handsaw         0    7    6'    „ 

14    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    ,,     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6    „ 

Saw,^  same  make.  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above.  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  403.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.  B.— These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
giveu  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice. — Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
ninouut  of  £j  and  upwai'ds,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cosh  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Mo-^eley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Railway  Signals,  &c. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  fmm  18s.,  kc.  &c.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  of  Eheumatism,  &c.  &c.  C'.^ 

LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MEECERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

J.  ,  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk.  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enanioUed 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  Sd.,  2s.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL, 71bs.  forls.ld.  Superior  ink,  9d.per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  '2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  'JO  lbs.  clean  English  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  .53.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  '2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  Hberal  discount  to  all 
pmcbasors  over  £1,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [25 


The  Building  Trade  New 
SCALE  OF  WAGES  — THE  HOUE  SYSTEM. 
Every  member  of  the  Building  Trade  should  pureh:ise  | 
WOODLEY'S  WAGES  TABLE,  compiled  expressly  for  ; 
the  Building  Trade,  by  which  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  the 
exact  sum  payable,  from  2d.  to  S)Jd.  per  hour,  from  1  hour 
to  100.  Price  Id. ;  post  free,  2d. ;  six  for  "d.,  or  twelve  for 
)s.  Compile<l,  printed,  and  published  by  J.  H.  Woodley, 
Printer  and  Stationer,  SO,  Fore  Street,  City. L21 

PRICE   TWOPENCE. 

pright    Shoemaking.       An 

ADDRE.-iS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
O'fB'EES  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
.THE  ADVANT.iGES  OF  THE  •  UPRIGHT  BENCH:" 
'with  a  few  Practic:\l  Hints  to  Persons  interested  in  the 
-Promotion  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories.  By 
J .  Sr^ifKES  Hall.    Sent  for  thi-ee  stamps  to  any  address. 

London  :  J.  Sparkes  H.\xl,  308,  Regent  Street.        [22 


Picture  Frames  for  the 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  IU\ts- 
ivate'l  Loitdo'i  Neva.  Handsome  gUt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
3s. ;  bv  the  dozen.  23.  6d.  Maple  and  gilt,  5s. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s.  Every  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  maple  and 
gilt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  2 
stamps,  at  George  Eees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre).  (26 


'T^he    London    and    General 

I  PEEMANENT  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY.  Enrolled  pursuant  to  6  and  7 
Wm.  IV.,  cap.  32.  Shares,  £40.  Monthly  Subscription,  Ss. 
Entrance  Fee,  Is.  per  Share.  Temporary  Offices,  12,  Buck- 
ingham Street,  Strand,  W.C.  Chairman  of  Directors, 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,M.P.,  0,  Lmcohi's  Inn  Fields. 
Surveyor,  C.  Stuart  Barker,  Esq.,  12,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.  Managing  Director,  W.  R.  Selway,  Esq., 
19,  Manor  Road,  Walworth,  S. 

Shares  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  No  back  payments. 
Sums  of  not  less  thau  One  Pound  received  on  Deposit. 
Interest  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  guaranteed.  Persons 
wishing  to  buy  houses  can  have  money  advanced  imme- 
diately, to  be  repaid  by  easy  monthly  sums.  [30 


Willcoxand  Gibbs' Noiseless 
FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE, 
Ex<!Cutes  Hemming,  Fellina-,  Tucking,  Binding,  Cording, 
Quilting,  Briii'ling,  and  Embroidery ;  -will  do  all  binds  of 
Domestic  Work,  and  cannot  be  put  out  of  order.  It  is  the 
Cheiipest  and 

THE  MOST    PERFECT   FAMILY  MACHINE. 

Printed  Directions  with  every  Macliine.  Instx-uctions  gratis. 

Illustrated  Price  Lists  gratis  and  post  free. 

PRICE  from  EIGHT  POUNDS. 

1^5,    REGENT    STEEET,    LONDON. 


EASY  MODE  OP  PAYMENT. 

Every.  Description  of  General 
DRAPERY,  TAILORING,   AND   OUTFITTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Terms  :  One  ShilUng  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEARLE,  135,  Old  Kent  Road.  [27 

THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

Only  retail  address  is  109  and 
110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

Tlie  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  6s.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    „      [28 


-P9n  (\(\0  ready  to  be  advanced 

JJL\J^\J\J\J  bv  the  TEMPERAl^CE  PERMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUJXDLNG  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 

Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding' 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being^  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  {in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent  on  the  balance  each  year.    -Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Note. — More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advauced  upon  house  property  alone.  (31 


National  Institution  for 
DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  BaiT  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  AVednesday  and  Saturda.v  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
appUcants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hon.  Sec.    [29 


HOW  to  Purchase  a  House 
for  Two  Guiiieas  per  Montb»  with  Immediate 
Foeeession,  and  No  Eent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiBKBECK  Building  Societt,  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 20,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Laue.— HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  Ss.  per  Mouth, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Buildingr  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Bibkbeck  Free- 
HOLT>  Land  Societv,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29» 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  Jt5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbkck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  npou  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
tiU  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  appliciition  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager.      [32 


The  Planet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AND  INVESTJIENT  SOCIETY.  EstabUshcd 
bv  Act  of  Parliament.  Jiilv,  1S48.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  ROAD.  FINSBUHY  SQUARE. 
LONDON.  EC.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Aiigmeutation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  makini;  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  ±;l5per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505. 
the  Balauce  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  iucreased 
during  the  year  by  £105.981.  The  Directors  coutidently  re- 
affirm thai— fu-al,  as  a  mode  of  iuvebtmont  at  once  secure 
and  profitable  ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  A(]justmeot  of  Kepayineut  ami  Interest; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption,-  uud,  lastly,  lu  the 
moderate  fijied  Law  and  other  Charges, .this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50  ;  Eutrauee  Fee,  2s.  6ii.  -per  Sbare.  De- 
posits to  any  amount— upou  ivhich  no  entnmce  fee  is  chiirgcl 
—may  be  made.  Intere->t,  £oi)er  cent.,  repayubleon  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Pro>ipectuse8  and  all  f  urtJier  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  SecrcUry. 

Offices— 39,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  [3^ 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
iu:r,  Carryiuff  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  C.  BROWNE  imd  Co,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Coat  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion.  ^_ ['^ 

Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charire5. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manuivl,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Brewer  dote  Barlow  and  Co.l,  8?. 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Establi.shcd  Twenty-one  Years.  [SS 


Patents  for  Inventions. — 
Messrs.  DA  VIES  and  HUNT  procure  British  and 
Foreign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  Registrations  of  Desi^s. 
at  moderate  charges.  Full  particulars  given  in  theiu 
"  Handbook  for  Inventors,"  to  be  had  toatis)  from  No.  ), 
Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.  [37 

TIMBER,  DEALS,  FLOORING,  AND  MOULDINGS. 

Joseph  and  Alfred  Rosling, 
SOUTHWARK  BeIDGE  WhaHF,  BaNKSIDE, 
keep  a  large  and  well-seasoned  stock  constantly  on  hand, 
which,  from  the  facility  afforded  by  river-side  premises  as 
compared  with  inland  yards,  they  are  cuablcd  to  sell  at  the 
very  lowest  i>rices. 


Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
Newhsg,  192,  Bishops^ate  Street,  City,  0  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsirate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  ot 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s, 

SUITS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  |[38 
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dbawing  iron  plates  from  the  furnace. 


Tin-plate  PVorks. 

Tin  plates  are  made  of  tinned  sheet 
iron ;  but  a  description  of  the  mode 
in  which  iron  is  converted  into  plates 
or  bais  would  be  out  of  place  here, 
coming,  as  it  does,  more  properly  into 
a  description  of  u-on-works. 

After  the  sheets  of  iron  are  rolled 
out,  they  are  taken  to  the  shear- 
house,  to  be  trimmed  and  cut  to  the 
size  required  under  a  powerful  blade, 
which  is  worked  up  and  down  by 
steam-power.  Several  plates  are  cut 
together,  and,  as  they  adhere  some- 
what closely,  they  are  handed  over 
to  girls  to  be  separated  previous  to 
being  weighed,  and  are  taken  thence 
to  the  "  black  picklers."  Here  men 
place  them  in  leaden  troughs  con- 
taining acid  and  water,  the  action  of 
which  removes  the  black,  scaly  im- 
purities from  them,  and  improves  the 
surfaces.  They  are  now  taken  out 
and  washed  in  clean  water,  in  an 


^UBBINa  TIN   FLAXES. 


iron  trough,  by  girls,  looked  over 
one  by  one,  to  see  if  the  acid  has 
properly  done  its  work,  and  those 
upon  which  impure  spots  still  linger 
are  returned  to  the  black  picklers, 
who  dip  them  afresh,  and  they  axe 
afterwards  rewashed  in  water. 

From  the  black-pictlers  they  are 
taken  to  the  annealing-room,  and 
pUed  up  in  quantities  upon  iron 
pans.  Strong  iron  pots  are  then 
turned  over  them,  and  sand  poiu'ed 
upon  the  points  of  jimction  be- 
tween the  pots  and  pans,  to  ensure 
more  perfect  exclusion  of  the  air. 
The  long  iron  "  trolley "  is  next 
brought  into  active  requisition,  for 
the  purpose  of  placing  the  heavy 
iron  mass  in  the  annealing-oven ; 
and  this  operation  requires  the  ser- 
vices of  four  or  five  individuals.  In 
"  first  annealing "  they  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  furnace  about  six  or 
seven  hours,  then  brought  out  and 
allowed  to  cool  tiE  the  nest  morning. 
Our  first  engraving  shows  the  men 
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drawing  a  pot  out  of  the  furnace,  four  men 
pulling  at  the  haiidles,  &.C.,  and  a  lad  swinging 
upon  the  trolley,  to  assist  somevrliat  in  balancing 
the  load  at  the  other  end.  After  being  once 
annealed,  they  are  taken  to  the  "cold  roUs"  (a 
couple  of  polished  iron  cylinders),  and  passed 
through  repeatedly,  for  the  pui-pose  of  closing  the  ] 
pores,  solidifying  the  metal,  and  putting  on  a  : 
polish.  A  second  annealing  process  has  then  to 
be  undergone,  and  after  they  have  cooled,  a  T?ork- 
man  wheals  them  away  to  the  "  white  picklers." 
There  they  have  a  little  sand  and  sawdust  placed 
between  them,  to  facilitate  the  next  operation, 
which  is  that  of  dipping  them  in  a  very  weak 
solution  of  acid  and  water  made  hot.  This  stiU 
fiu-ther  cleanses  them,  and  a  girl,  standing  at  a 
trouWi  containing  water,  well  scorns  the  surfaces 
with  a  ball  of  hemp,  which  she  continually  dips 
into  a  little  pan  of  sand.  They  are  again  washed 
m  pure  water,  and  taken  tlience  to  the  tin-house 
to  be  dipped.     (See  illustration,  page  228.) 

A  man  called  the  "tinman"  stands  before  a 
kind  of  squai'e  furnace,  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments, one  containing  gi-ease  made  very  hot,  and 
the  otlier  melted  metal — that  is,  a  mixture  of  tin 
and  lead.  The  plates  are  fii-st  plunged,  one  by 
one,  into  the  hot  grease  (without  which  the  tin 
wUl  not  pi'Operly  adhere  to  the  iron  sh(iuts) ;  then 
taken  out  and  plunged  into  the  metal  bath.  The 
tinman  passes  them  to  the  "wash-man,"  who 
stands  by  Ms  side,  and  has  also  a  divided  fm-nace 
before  him,  each  compartment  containing  liquid 
metal,  upon  the  toi>  of  which  floats  grease  to  the 
thickness  of  two  or  three  inches.  This  metal  is 
somewhat  purer  than  that  in  the  tinman's  bath, 
and  into  it,  through  the  floating  grease,  each  plate 
is  dipped  in  succession.  When  withdi-awn,  they 
axe  placed  in  a  little  rack,  suspended  in  a  third 
bath,  containing  pure  tin,  when  they  receive  the 
final  coating,  aa-e  afterwards  drawn  out,  and  the 
superfluous  metal  allowed  to  drain  from  them  as 
they  hang  in  the  rack. 

When  tho  sui'f ace  is  sufficiently  di-y  and  hard, 
the  plates  ai'e  handed  over  to  giils  to  receive 
a  iinad  polishing,  which  is  performed  by 
placing  them  one  by  one  in  a  box,  or  trough, 
tilled  with  "  shai-ps  "  (a  kind  of  meal  sold  by  corn- 
chandlei's),  and  well  rubbing  them  all  over  with 
a  handful  of  hemp.  (See  second  engraving.)  They 
are  aftenvards  dusted  with  a  piece  of  sheepskin, 
with  the  wool  on,  and  taken  to  the  sorting-room, 
where  a  number  of  men,  standing  in  a  strong 
window-light,  separate  tho  different  qualities. 
Next  they  are  counted  out,  weighed,  and  packed 
in  flat  wooden  boxes,  each  containing  about  one 
hundredweight. 

Our  sketches  are  taken  from  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Budd.&  Co.,  Tividale,  near  Dudley. 


Oup'  Crickst  Chib. 


other  h;i8,  he  calls  out,  "Thank  you."  which  is 

the  cricketer's  way  of  asking  for  imythlng,  al- 

'  though  people  who  ai'e  not  cricketers  only  use 

TuE  cricket  season  opened  on  Good  Friday ;  and,  |  ^^^  words  when  they  have  got  what  they  want. 

although  it  is  too  cold  and  damp  at  present,  and  j  cjifu-iey  Biggies,  ah-eaJy  mentioned,  talks  cricket 


the  evenings  are  tco  short,  to  admit  of  i^ractice, 
we  have  enough  to  do  in  arranging  our  plans  for 
the  coming  summer ;  and  when  the  days  draw 
out,  we  shall  be  quite  prepared  to  astonish  the 
natives  at  Victoria  Park  or  Battersea  by  our 
Saturday  afternoon  performances.  For  on  Satur- 
days we  knock  off  early ;  and  off  we  start  to  enjoy 
thi'ce  or  four  hom's'  cricket. 

Our  club  is  not  a  very  large  one,  but  we  con- 
trive to  muster  an  eleven  who  are  supposed  to  be 
able  to  play  any  other  shop  eleven  lik«ly  to  be 
brought  against  it.  Of  course  we  often  get  a 
severe  beating,  and  ducks'  eggs  figure  sometimes 
in   our  score  with  imjileasant   frequency.       But 


tremendously,  and  is  a  cricketer  every  inu'n  of 
him.  Ho  actually  possesses  a  pair  of  flannel 
trousers  and  spiked  shoes,  and  some  of  oui-  jokors 
declare  that  he  can-ies  a  cricket-bat,  roUed  up  in 
a  pair  of  leggings,  under  his  arm  when  he  comes 
to  work,  hiding  them  till  he  leaves  in  the  evening, 
when  he  carries  them  back  again.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  finds  it  necessary  to  wear  a  cap  made  of 
pieces  of  red  and  white  flannel  very  often  when 
he  is  at  work,  and  that  he  has  been  seen  -with  the 
pads  and  spiked  shoes  on  when  only  looking  on 
at  a  match.  AVhen  he  is  on  the  ground,  waiting 
to  go  in,  he  can  never  sit  still  in  the  tent  like 
the  rest  of    us,   but  he  and  one  or  two  of  the 


that  is  not  our  fault.     The  best  players  make  a  ,  oti^ers  always  get  hold  of  a  spare  ball,  and  bowl 


bad  score  sometimes ;  and  in  such  cases  with  us 
the  ground  is  out  of  order;  or  v?e  have  got  hold 
of  the  wrong  bat;  or  the  umpire  would  insist  om- 


at  each  other  and  catch,  or  sit  astride  on  bats,  in 
a  manner  wonderful  to  behold. 

We  have  a  few  old  members — men  who  played 


legs  were  before  the  -wicket,  when  they  were  not ;  i  ^^  cricket  when  Charley  was  a  baby,  and  who 
oi"  the  bowler  stepped  in  at  least  a  yard,  though  ]  -^^^^  ggg^  LiUywhite  (not  any  of  the  young  ones 


JIu.  Gladstone  and  the  Lokdos  Workikq  Man. — 
At  the  Liverpool  Reform  Meeting,  Mr.  Gladstone,  con- 
ti'asting  the  present  coniUtion  of  the  worlciug  man  with 
that  existing  in  1830,  said: — '•!  won't  go  back  to 
tlicse  unhappy  and  deplorable  collisions  between  the 
authorities  and  assemblages  of  the  people  which  now 
raise  a  Wash  on  the  cheek  of  Englisluncu  ;  but  I  will 
speak  of  other  things,  and  of  one  that  is  familiar.  At 
that  time  there  was  a  fund  of  popularity  attaching  to 
parodies  of  very  well-known  and  very  sacred  and  solemn 
documents  of  our  religion.  Their  well-understood  forms 
of  expression  were  twisted,  in  order  to  meet  popular 
favour,  into  r.  sense  adapted  to  express  the  wants  and 
suO'eriugs  of  tlie  people.  I  happened,  when  not  long 
ago  in  a  humble  street  in  London,  to  hear  a  couple 
of  men  singing  a  parody  of  that  kind.  It  was  a  parody 
of  the  Church  Service  in  tlie  Prayer  Book,  and  the  ex- 
pressions were  altered  so  as  to  refer  to  the  great  supposed 
misery  and  misgovernraeut  of  the  people.  This  was 
within  the  last  few  months  ;  and  I  had  the  curiosity  to 
wait  near  these  persons  for  a  considerable  time,  in  order 
to  see  what  took  place.  They  were  successful  in  gather- 
ing round  thera  a  gi-oup  which  appeared  to  vary  from 
between  six  and  twelve,  boys  and  girls  ;  and  tliose  boys 
and  girls,  I  am  bound  to  say — thereby  testifying  to  the 
improved  condition  of  the  working  class — did  produce 
viu-ious  pennies  and  halfpennies,  with  which  they  pur- 
chased copies  of  these  wonderful  productions.  But  my 
curiositf'was  to  see  what  testimonies  of  popular  interest 
they  would  receive  from  the  adult  working  men.  It  was 
.nhout  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  they  were  going 
home  from  their  work,  and  passing  by  to  and  fro.  I 
saw  but  one  i^ersou  of  an  age  to  receive  wages  as  a 
worliiiig  man  stop  near  this  group,  and,  having  listened 
lur  about  half  a  minute,  he  went  on,  with  evident  indi- 
cations of  contempt." 

The  iron  arm  our-phites  destined  for  ships  now  building 
are  tested  severely  uuiltr  the  new  regulations  of  the 
Admiralty.  They  are  pepi.ered  at  by  95  cwt.  S-inch 
.smooth-bores  with  spherical  sliot,  and  13  lb.  (not  16  lb., 
as  for]nerly).ch>r:>;.-s,  at  a  di.-st.incp  of  only  30  feet. 


the  other  mnpire  declared  he  did  not;  or  the 
man  at  the  opposite  wicket  would  not  move  when 
he  might  have  got  the  run  as  easily  as  anything, 
and  left  us  in  the  lurch  beyond  the  crease,  while  the 
wicket-keeper  tipped  the  bales  off.  But  sometimes 
we  make  long  scores  and  win;  and  then  don't 
we  talk  about  it  for  a  week  after !  That  di-ive  for 
three  was  a  di-ive,  if  you  like ;  and  the  style  in 
which  Charley  Biggies  threw  up  from  long  field  off, 
and  took  the  wicket,  before  that  chap  with  the 
black  whiskers  could  reach  his  groimd  by  a  yard, 
was  worthy  of  Ben  Griffiths  or  Alf  Clai'ke.  You 
see  we  know  all  about  the  professionals  ;  and  if 
we  did  not  call  them  by  their  shortened  Clu-istian 
names,  perhaps  people  would  think  we  did  not 
know  them,  wliich  we  should  feel  as  an  imputation 
upon  the  club  generally. 

We  pay  a  small  weekly  subscription  diu-ing  the 
season,  and  we  have  a  secretary,  who  writes  to 
other  secretaries,  and  makes  matches,  ;ind  some- 
times breaks  them  off  in  just  indig-natiou,  when 
we  hear  that  the  rival  club  is  trying  to  sneak  in  a 
professional  bowler  as  one  of  tlieir  eleven.  When 
the  season  is  about  to  begin  we  have  a  meeting,  to 
draw  up  rules — not  rules  for  playing,  for,  of  course, 
we  adopt  the  Marylebone  Club  rules  ;  pretty 
cricketers  we  should  be  if  we  did  not — but  rules 
for  the  management  of  the  club.  We  generally 
recptii'e  thi'ee  meetings  to  discuss  them  and  to 
arrange  oiu-  proceedings.  The  secretary,  who  is 
a  great  cricketer  and  authority,  has  doubts  about 
the  condition  of  the  ball,  which,  though  it  has 
been  in  grease  all  the  winter,  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  so  right  as  might  have  been  expected.  We 
feel  that  we  shall  scarcely  be  able  to  do  justice  to 
om-selves  with  that  ball,  and  a  new  one  is  voted, 
which  starts  a  fresh  difficulty  as  to  where  it  is  to 
be  bought,  which  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  much  discussed  by  several  of  our  most  ex- 
perienced members,  sometimes,  I  regret  to  say,  in 
vigorous  and  even  acrimonious  terms.  Then  the 
bats  come  before  the  meeting.  There  ai-e  grave 
doubts  about  one,  which  is  accordingly  taken  in 
hand  by  several  of  the  crack  batsmen,  who  hold  it 
as  if  blocking,  and  tap  the  floor  with  it  three 
times,  then  give  the  cut,  and  the  di'ive,  and  the 
leg  hit,  witli  the  appropriate  attitudes,  which 
very  much  impress  the  younger  members.  At  the 
end  of  the  season  we  balance  the  accounts,  and 
sometimes  find  that  we  are  slightly  indebted  to 
the  treasui-er,  which  fact,  when  announced,  causes 
a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  and  the  withdrawal 
of  thrce-fom'ths  of  our  members,  who,  however, 
always  join  again  when  next  summer  tomes.  But 
the  fact  that  the  secretaiy  and  the  treasurer 
chai'ge  half-a-crown  each  for  refreshments  when 
going  a  Jew  mUes  out  to  ai-range  about  a  matcli, 
is  never  quite  forgotten,  and.  In  short,  to 
put  it  mildly,  is  very  much  talked  about  in  the 
shop. 

In  the  club,  of  coiu-se,  we  have  various  kinds  of 
players — tolerably  good,  indifferent,  and  very  bad. 
Some  ai-e  such  tremendous  cricketers  that  they 
can  think  or  talk  of  nothing  else  dui-ing  the 
season.  AVlieu  passing  each  other  in  the  shop, 
one  will  bowl  an  imaginary  round  arm  and  call 
out,  "  Play,"  and  the  other  stoop  down,  with  the 
knees  bent  in,  one  leg  stretched  out,  and  his 
elbows  on  his  knees,  just  as  Tom  Lockj'er  does 
behind  the  wicket,  and  says,  "  How 's  that, 
iimpire  ? "  which  is  very  effective  indeed.  If  one 
of  them  wants  any  tool  or  small  article  which  the 


of  the  name),  and  Felix,  and  old  Clarke,  and  who 
always  play  in  their  shii't-sleeves  and  with  theii" 
hats  on,  and  bowl  slows  with  a  twist,  taking  thoii' 
time  about  it,  and  rolling  the  ball  slowly  along, 
and — when  it  is  sent  flying  over  the  head  of  slip, 
and  long  field  goes  running  after  it  with  all  his 
might,  and  the  bats  are  getting  runs  like  any- 
thing, and  everybody  else  is  calling  out,  "  Now, 
then,  throw  it  up,"  "Run  again,"  "  Tliree  for 
that,"  and  so  on— say,  "These  young  fellows 
don't  know  how  to  play  slow  bowling  " — though 
the  yovmg  fellows  have  their  private  opinion  on 
the  subject. 

Our  cricket  club  is  a  capital  club,  there  can  be 
no  mistake  about  that ;  and  first-rato  amusement 
and  exercise  the  game  is.  We  expect  to  do  groat 
things  this  season ;  and  perhaps  I  may  report,  at 
any  rate,  one  or  two  of  om-  best  matches. 


IVorkm^   Men's   Clubs* 


ET    THE    KEV.    H.    SOLLY. 


now    TO    DEAL    WITH    TUE    YOUTHS. 

Befoee    continuing    the   consideration   of 


par- 


ticular Clubs,  it  may  be  desirable  to  look  closely 
into  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure  in  them. 
I  jn-opose,  therefore,  now  to  indicate  what  experi- 
ence suggests  as  the  best  means  of  dealing  with 
youths  in  relation  to  the  clubs  which  they  have 
so  uuiformly  wooed,  and  too  often  won,  with  a 
passionate  and  fatal  ardour  worthy  of  the  most 
dismal  and  romantic  scenes  in  a  modern  sensation 
novel. 

The /rs£  and  most  obvious  course  is  to  establish 
a  Youths'  Institute,  on  the  model  of  those  capital 
ones  at  Islington  and  Bayswater.  The  plan  was 
initiated  and  successfully  carried  out  originally 
by  the  Eev.  Hemy  Wliite,  M.A.,  at  Dover,  and  has 
since  been  admirably  worked  by  BIi-.  Baker  at 
Bayswater,  and  Mr.  Tabrum,  at  Islington,  with 
the  help  of  a  few  other  devoted  friends."  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  a  fuU  accoimt  of  these  insti- 
tutes wiU  appeal'  before  long  in  the  WoBKiNG 
IMan. 

But,  sccotidly,  when  the  requisite  funds  and 
premises  cannot  be  obtained,  and  youths  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five  are  anxious  to  join  a  Work- 
ing Men's  Club  and  Institute,  they  may  be  safely 
admitted  to  the  use  of  the  reading-room  and 
library;  also  to  classes,  if  separate  rooms  and 
teachers  can  be  proom'cd,  and  to  lectures,  concerts, 
and  other  entertainments,  if  there  is  a  large  room 
or  haU  belonging  to  the  club,  or  one  hired  for  the 
piu-pose,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  both 
them  and  the  grown-up  members  and  their 
wives. 

Thirdbj,  youths  may  be  admitted  without  mis- 
chief, in  many  cases,  to  a  recreation-room  besides 
the  above-mentioned  room,  provided  it  be  kept 
quite  distinct  from  the  one  xised  by  the  men.  It 
is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether — at  all  events, 
in  large  towns — it  is  desu-able  to  have  a  bagatelle- 
board  in  it ;  for  experience  shows  that  in  several 
instances  youths  have  learned  to  play  at  bagatelle 
in  the  club,  have  acquired  a  passion  for  the  same, 
and  have  afterwards  become  systematic  players 
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fcff  money  at  a  public-house.  Even  where  that 
has  not  happened,  it  must  be  confessed  that  there 
is  generaUj"  a  great  deal  of  noise  connected  with 
the  game,  and  disorderly  youths  are  attracted  by 
it,  so  that  the  older  members  are  annoyed  and 
repelled ;  while,  even  though  no  betting  or  stakes 
are  allowed  by  th ;  rules,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  lads  and  youths  play  for  beer,  bet,  and  then 
adjom'n  to  the  public-house  after  the  game  to 
Eettle  their  accoiuits.  Of  course,  no  good  is  with- 
out some  attendant  evil,  and  the  abuse  of  a  good 
thing  is  no  aigument  against  its  use.  But  it  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  bagatelle-phiying  is  so 
decided  a  benefit  for  youths  as  to  counterbalance 
its  dangers.  Unquestionably  it  is  of  the  gi'eatest 
importance,  as  was  well  urged  by  two  highly- 
intelligent  and  respectable  working  men  at 
the  last  London  Secretaries'  Tea-meeting, 
that  these  clubs  should  not  fall  into  the 
error  of  the  old  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  frown 
upon  recreation.  Amusements  must  form  an 
essential  part  of  their  programme.  But  it  is 
very  dilierent  providing  bagatelle-tables  for 
grown  men,  whose  characters  are  comparatively 
formed,  and  who  would  only  use  them,  in  general, 
as  gentlemen  use  then-  billiard-tables,  for  an  occa- 
sional relaxation,  and  letting  youths  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  game,  night  af  Ler  night,  perhaps 
meanwhile  acquiring  a  taste  for  betting  and 
gambling.  If  these  younkers  would  consent  to 
vary  their  bagatelle-playing  with  attendance  at 
classes  and  lectures,  and  if  a  vigilant  yet  amiable 
member  of  the  committee,  or  other  official,  could 
guard  against  betting  and  rioting  among  them, 
the  game  might  be  simply  a  useful  and  pleasant 
diversion  for  them,  just  as  in  the  drawing-room 
of  a  gentleman's  home. 

But,  fourthly,  in  all  cases  I  would  recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  plan  in  jn'actice  at  some  clubs, 
viz.,  of  admitting  youths,  if  at  all,  only  as  associates, 
not  as  full  members,  irntU  they  have  reached  a 
tpecifled  age,  which  I  should  strongly  advise  to 
be  fixed  at  twenty-five  years.  They  would  thus 
obtain  no  power  to  interfere  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  club,  nor  exercise  the  right  of  voting, 
imtil  then-  age  (and,  perhaps,  previous  satisfac- 
tory connection  with  the  club  as  assoeiiites)  gave 
some  guarantee  that  they  would  exercise  the 
jjrivileges  of  full  membership  judiciously.  In  all 
such  cases  it  would  be  well  to  require — as  is  now 
done  in  some  clubs,  when  youths  under  twenty-one 
apply  for  admission — that  they  should  bring  a 
recommendation  fi-om  two  or  three  of  the  older 
members. 

Xo  doubt  there  ai-e  strong  reasons  for  leaving 
the  managing  committee  some  power  to  admit, 
in  one  way  or  another,  youths  under  twenty-five, 
or  even  younger.  A  father  may  wish  to  join  a 
club  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  his  sons 
to  attend  it,  and  his  presence  there,  or  their  own 
characters,  testified  to  by  himself  and  some  other 
members  of  the  club,  may  be  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  they  wUl  conduct  themselves  quietly,  and 
not  annoy  the  older  members.*  And  when  youths 
can  be  brought  into  a  club  without  annoying  older 
men,  and  without  learning  bad  practices  there, 
it  is  not  only  a  great  g.un  to  themselves,  but 
ultimately  to  the  club,  of  which  they  wUl  pro- 
bably, in  time,  become  staunch  and  valuable 
members.  Of  the  value  to  themselves  an  amusing 
little  illustration  occurred  some  time  since.  A 
youth,  whom  it  was  necessary  in  a  certain  Work- 
ing Men's  Club  to  suspend,  for  misconduct  in 
annoying  other  members,  when  refused  his  ticket, 
.said,  "  Well,  I  am  sorry."  "  What  call  have  you 
to  be  sorry  for  ?"  said  a  companion.  "  There's 
nothing  to  be  sorry  for."  "  Yes,  but  there  is," 
replied  the  other.  "  Since  I  belonged  to  the  club 
I've  bought  a  new  shirt,  a  new  pair  of  stockings, 
and  a  new  pair  of  boots!"  Poor  fellow!  We 
hope  he  learned  something  by  his  punishment 
more  valuable  than  all  he  had  gained  by  belong- 
ing to  the  club.     A  friend  writes : — 

"Speaking  to  some  young  men  whom  I 'met 
one  evening  at  the  club,  I  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  it.     In  a  moment,  without  thinking 

on  the  matter,  they  exclaimed,  '  Mr. ,  it  is  a 

home  for  us ! '  One  of  them  told  me  he  used  to 
spend  his  every  evening  at  the  public  house,  but 
now  he  spent  his  evenings  at  the  club." 

Lastly.     On  the  principle  of  dealing  with  facts 


as  we  find  them,  I  must  not  i>fnore  the  hapless 
condition  of  miUiy  existing  cluljs,  which,  before 
they  know  the  deadlj'  natui-e  of  tJie  mistake,  ad- 
mitted these  youthful,  innoeent-1-ioking  allies  into 
the  heart  of  the  citadel.  (One  is  sorely  tempted 
here,  by  way  of  a,  lively  illustration,  to  trot  out 
tiiat  Trojan  horse,  once  more,  which  did  Mr.  Glad- 
stone such  good  service  in  his  eloquent;  peroration 
when  introducing  the  Eeform  Bill,  but  the  line 
must  be  diawn  somewhere,  and  I  forbeai.)  Kow, 
the  managers  of  these  youth-oppressed  clubs, 
round  which  treacherous  and  deceitful  juveniles 
are  clinging,  like  drowning  victims  to  their  would- 
be  preservers,  may  fairly  turn  to  me  and  say, 
"  This  is  all  very  fine,  if  we  had  only  known  it  a 
year  or  two  ago,  and  h;id  then  adopted  the  pre- 
cautions you  suggest  ;  but  now  two-thirds  or 
three-fourths  of  our  members  are  luider  twenty- 
five.  They  have  diiven  away  all  the  older  men, 
except  those  who  are  content  with  the  quiet  read- 
ing-room, and  lectures,  or  entertainments.  We 
cannot  afford  to  send  them  packing,  or  w3  could 
not  pay  oiu'  rent,  and  should  not  have  thirty  mem- 
bers left."  Xow,  in  answer  I  might  say  that,  if 
they  cannot  have  those  separate  chat  and  game 
rooms  above  proposed ;  and  that,  if  the  club  was 
really  established  for  men,  and  not  for  youths,  the 
sooner  they  left  off  perverting  it  from  its  legiti- 
mate pm-pose  the  better ;  that,  nioreovei-,  as  soon 
as  it  became  knoi-m  in  the  neighbom-hood  that 
the  youths^had  really  been  bowed  out,  the  men 
would  gradually  return.  But  there  is  a  middle 
course  whic'u  may  be  suggested,  and  which,  in 
niany'Cases,  might  be  a  f;u"  better  one  than  making 
a  clean  swoop  of  more  than  two-thh-ds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  a  club.  It  is  this :  On  the  door  of  one 
comfortable  i-oom  have  the  words  painted,  "For 
membci's  above  twenfy-five  veal's  only."  This  is 
done  in  the  Jicywood  Club  with  good  ciiect.  It 
secures  one  room,  in  wiiieh  grown  men  can  always 
be  secure  fi-om  the  i)resence  of  lada,  where  they 
can  at  all  events  have  theii'  chat  and  theii'  pipe  in 
peace,  and  talk  without  constraint.  This,  after  all, 
is  the  thing  of  most  importance ;  and  if  they  want 
to  use  the  bagatelle-board,  they  must  form  their 
own  ptu'ty  and  take  their  tui-n.  At  Clerkenniell 
Club  they  have  the  great  advantage  of  having  a 
separate  entrance  and  staircase  for  the  youths,  as 
well  as  separate  rooms ;  so  that,  in  fact,  it  is  like 
having  a  Youths'  Institute  in  connection  nith  a 
Working  Men's  Club.  Nothing  better  than  an 
arrangement  of  this  sort  could  be  desired,  if  it  be 
strictly  canied  out. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  of  any  practical  suggestions 
or  comments  on  the  above  rema.i'ks  that  managers 
and  members  of  clubs  may  have  it  in  their  power 
to  offer. 


*  Of  conise,  some  yonnir  men  ncder  twenty-ii»e,  or  even 
under  tweaty-one,  may  be  much  steadier  and  nleasjuter 
company  for  groism-np  men  than  those  of  older  i,Tow-th. 
But,  equally  of  course,  these  cases  are  eiceptiomd,  aii<l  we 
'  ;.nuot  legiiiliite  for  exceptions. 


A  Bit  of  IVork-a-day 
Biography. 

Now,  do  you  know,  I  never  like  to  hear  a  word 
said  agin  them  schools,  though  they  aint  the 
sort  of  places  for  a  respectable  mechanic  to  send 
his  j-oungsters  to.  If  a  fellow  don't  give  too 
much  towards  educatiu'  the  publican's  daughter 
at  boardin'-school,  he  can  afford  to  pay  for  what  his 
own  chilcb-en  get  in  the  shape  of  learning,  which 
isn't  much  generally.  But  a  ragged-school  oncedid 
me  a  good  turn,  and  I  shan't  easily  forgot  it. 

No,  it  wasn't  in  that  way,  tho',  I  dare  say,  I 
may  have  done,  now  and  again,  many  ah  odd  jolj 
for  'em.  I  suppose,  now,  when  you  came  to  the 
business,  you  was  bound  to  a  reg'lar  master, 
paid  youi'  footing,  worked  in  a  good  shop,  and 
leai'nt  the  trade  in  the  usual  manner.  It  wasn't 
so  Avith  me,  I  can  t«Il  you. 

Well.  I  don't  mind — that  is,  (i<  yuv, ;  but  X 
shouldn't  care  to  tell  it  to  everybody,  although, 
for  that  matter,  there's  no  disgi-ace  in  my  paxt  of 
the  story. 

I  wasn't  above  eleven  years  old  when  I  was 
brought  up  to  London  by  my  mother.  AH  I  knew 
of  my  father  was  that  he  died  yeai-s  before.  I 
can't  bear  even  now,  though  it's  one-and-twenty 
years  ago,  to  think  of  the  trials  and  miseries  of 
oiu-  first  week  in  London.  We  had  left  a  clean 
little  village  just  eight  days — why,  I  never  rightly 
knew;  but  there  was  some  dreadful  reason,  for 
my  poor  mother  made  me  promise,  .is  she  lay  on 
her  dying  bed  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  that 
rd  nevei-  go  back,  which  I  never  will.  I  don't 
think  ve  had  a  sixpence  wlien we  reached  London, 
and  I  know  we  hadn't  ii  fiieud  in  the  world.  It 
wa-^i  on  the  foni+oenth  of  Xoyomher.  and  we  had 


beentrami)ing  it  up  since  the  sixth.  We  passed  the 
first  two  nights  in  the  workhouse,  and  the  others 
— well,  never  mind,  we  spent  them  in  a  worse 
place,  where  my  mother  caught  a  fever.  A  few 
dajs  after  she  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  and  on 
the  Sunday  following,  wit'aout  a  copper  in  my 
pocket,  and  with  a  heavier  heart  than  I  ever  hope 
to  have  again,  I  left  the  big  building  in  Smitii- 
field  a  destitute  orphan.  I  hope  few  have  ever 
felt  as  I  did  then.  I  hadn't  had  a  morsel  to  eat 
that  day,  for  I  started  from  a  low  lodging-house 
in  Clerkenwell  early  in  the  morning  to  go  to  tho 
hospital,  and  waited  outside  in  the  cold  for  two 
hours,  being  shy,  you  know,  and  not  liking  to  go 
in.  ^\1iea  they  had  told  me  my  poor  mother 
was  d  ■  'd,  which  they  did  kindly  Uke,  they  offered 
me  some  food;  but  I  felt  as  if  it  would  choke 
me,  and  I  refused  it. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  got  among  the  sheep- 
pens  in  Smithfield,  and  sat  down  on  a  sort  of 
post,  near  to  some  young  chaps  as  was  talking 
and  smoking.  You  can't  think  what  a  sensation 
it  is  to  feel  alone,  and  to  have  no  place  to  go  to. 
I  knew  it  was  no  use  to  go  back  to  my  lodging, 
as  they  told  me  in  the  morning  they  didn't  want 
to  see  me  any  more,  unless  I  could  pay  for  my 
bed,  whic'n  was  twopence  a  night,  and  I  already 
owed  'em  sixpence.  So  I  sat  thinking  and  crying, 
not  knowing  what  to  do.  Presently  the  lads 
behind  me  began  to  toss  for  halfpence,  two  or 
thi'ee  of  the  younger  ones  standing  some  distance 
off  to  watch  for  the  ijolice.  As  soon  as  he  came 
in  sight  one  of  'em  would  whistle,  and  the  g;ime 
was  stopped  till  he  passed.  It  happened  that 
one  of  the  coppers  rolled  along  up  to  my  feet,  and 
one  of  the  .'liggest  of  the  lads  followed  it,  and, 
seeing  me  crying,  asked  me  what  I  was  blubberin' 
at.  "I'm  huugi'y,"  says  I.  "Well,"  says  he, 
"you  watch  at  that  corner  for  the  bobby,  and  I'll 
give  you  a  brev/n."  Off  I  scampered,  as  you 
may  suppose,  ana  faiiiy  earned  wh;ithe  promised. 
■When  their  gamt  was  over,  of  course  I  wanted  to 
be  paid;  but  they  didn't  seem  inclined  to  dub  up, 
for  the  fellow  that  engaged  me  had  lost,  and  the 
others  only  laughed  when  I  tried  to  explain  the 
bargain.  One  of  'cm,  however,  a  bit  kinder- 
looking  than  the  rest,  as  I  thought,  proposed 
that  the  winner  should  pay  me,  whic'u  he  did,  and 
then  my  friend,  for  I  can  tell  you  I  at  once 
looked  upon  him  as  such,  asked  me  where  I  lived. 
"  Aint  got  no  home,"  said  I.  Then  he  tui'Ui 
round,  and  whispers  to  one  of  the  others,  a  tall, 
lean,  bony-looking  chap,  vrith  a  hi-'iy  cap,  v/ho 
they  called  captuin,  and  who  I  notic:"  broke  one 
of  the  commandments  eveiy  time  he  spoke.  Well, 
to  make  a  long  story  short,  the  cap<.,iin  took  me 
home,  which  was  in  one  of  the  streets  long  since 
pulled  down,  up  agin  where  the  undcrgionnd  rail- 
way now  is. 

For  four  days  I  lived  with  the  captain  and  his 
friends ;  there  were  three  of  'em,  besides  two 
women.  It  was  a  foui'-roomed  house,  and  I  slept 
in  the  front  paiiour  on  the  fioor,  along  with 
another  lad  several  yeai-s  older  than  myself.  On 
the  Thm-sday  evening  the  captain  told  me  he 
should  want  me  to  do  a  job  early  in  the  morning. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  that,  for  I  had  done  nothing 
for  my  board  and  lodging,  such  as  it  was,  but 
run  a  few  errands.  I  asked  my  bedfellow  what 
kind  of  work  I  was  gC'':ng  to  do,  but  he  only  said, 
"  AU  right,  you'll  SuO."  Somehow  or  other  I 
coiddn't  gettosleep  that  n!ght,wliat  with  thinking 
of  my  mother  lying  dead  at  the  hosfiital,  and 
wondering  what  was  to  become  of  me.  I  must 
a'  tossed  about  a  bit,  I  know,  for  Jack — that  wiu; 
the  name  of  the  lad  I  slept  with — swore  awful 
oaths  at  me,  and  threatened  to  tm-n  me  out  if  I 
didn't  let  liim  rest.  I  heerd  the  chm-ch  clocks 
strike  hour  after  houi- ;  the  ticking  of  an  old 
Dutch  clock  in  tlie  corner,_  and  the  dripping  of 
the  rain  off  the  leads  just  outside,  didn't  soothe 
me  a  mite,  though  some  folks  saj"  they're  first- 
rate  things  to  make  you  di"op  off".  It  must  ha' 
been  about  half-past  three  when  the  captain  got 
out  o'  bed,  for  he  slept  overhead,  and  I  heerd 
him  walk  across  the  room.  I  put  my  head  out 
from  under  the  clothes — there  weren't  many  on 
'em — and  waited  for  him  to  knotfk  on  the  floor, 
for  he  always  did  that  when  it  was  time  for  us  to 
get  up.  But  presently  he  come  back  and  got  into 
bed  agin,  .ns  I  knew  by  tho  cro.iking  o'  the  bed- 
stead, so  I  thought  ho  had  lonkoil  at  tlictime  and 
found  it  too  early.  "  Worse  luck  ! "  said  I  to 
myself,  lor  I  was  tired  o'  lyiu;^  still,  and  wanted  a 
sort  of  excuse  for  tuiiiiiig  about  a  bit.  It  wasn't 
long  afore  I  heerd  somebody  coming  slowly  U2"' 
the  street.     I  knew  the  tread  of  the  policeman ; 
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he  had  been  up  and  doivn  a  dozen  times,  and  there 
was  no  mistaking  his  heavy  boots  and  reg'lai' 
step.  Presently  he — that  is  the  stranger,  not  the 
policeman — comes  close  up  agin  tlie  shutters  and 
stops,  and  then  up  comes  somebody  else,  and  they 
say  something  in  a  whisper,  which  I  coiddn't 
catch.  I  had  two  minds  to  jump  up  and  cry 
"Thieves!"  but  I  was  too  frightened  for  that, as  I 
heerd  them  trying  the  shutters,  as  I  thought. 
"Jack,  Jack  !"  said  I,  giving  him  a  dig  in  the 
ribs,  "  there's  somebody  trying  to  get  in."  Jack 
sat  up  in  a  minute  ;  he  was  a  very  light  sleeper, 
as  I  knew  to  my  cost.  He  stood  up  and  put  his 
ear  against  the  shutters,  which  he  coidd  do  with- 
out netting  oil'  the  rugs  which  formed  our  bed, 
and  listened  for  two  or  thi-ee  minutes ;  then, 
feeling  for  his  clothes,  he  told  me  to  get  on  my 
togs  as  quick  and  quietly  as  I  could.  Before 
I  had  time  to  get  into  'em,  he 
crept  out  of  the  room  and  up-staii's, 
and  was  calling  to  the  captain 
in  a  whisper,  but  loud  enough  for  me 
to  hear  him.  Just  as  I  heerd  the 
captain's  bed  creak,  thi'ee  loud  raps 
at  the  street-door  made  me  jumj) 
agin,  and,  afore  I  could  recover  from 
the  shock.  Jack  had  me  by  the  arm, 
and  threatened  something  terrible  if 
I  made  any  noise.  Then  the  window 
up-stah'S  was  throivn  vip,  and  Mrs. 
Captain  asked  who  was  there. 
"  Jim's  wanted,"  said  one  on  'em 
outside.  "  Aint  been  home,"  said 
she.  "  WOl  you  let  us  in,  or  shall 
we  come  in  without ':'"  With  that 
down  went  the  window.  Then  came 
a  scuffling  about,  and  a  confused 
noise  at  the  door,  and  in  walked 
two  policemen,  with  glarin'  bulls'- 
eyes.  Wbether  they  had  been  let 
in,  or  had  come  in  without,  as  they 
called  it,  I  don't  know ;  but  I  do 
know  that  they  went  right  up-stairs 
to  the  captain's  I'oom,  and  came 
down  again  with  the  captain  hand- 
cufl'ed.  When  they  went  out  Jack 
and  I  followed,  and  I  was  sui-prised 
to  see  one  of  the  captain's  friends, 
who  I  knew  slept  in  the  first  floor 
back,  coming  up  the  street  between 
two  more  policemen.  He  had  got 
out  at  the  back,  don't  you  see,  bin 
taken,  and  was  brought  round. 

AVhen  we  got  to  the  station-house. 
Jack  tried  to  force  his  way  in  along 
with  the  rest ;  but  the  cliap  at  the 
wicket  turned  him  back,  telling  him 
as  he'd  come  quite  soon  enough  by- 
aud-by.  I  could  see  he  was  jnit  out . 
in  more  ways  than  one,  for  he  shoved 
me  off  the  steps  angry-like — told  me 
to  go  to  a  place  as  I  shouldn't  like 
to  find,  and  ran  away,  leaving  me 
once  more  alone  in  the  streets.  I 
shuffled  along  a  short  distance  in  the 
rain,  and  then  sat  down  in  a  doorway,  my 
rags  sticking  to  me  all  over. 

(To  ie  concluded.) 


ciUty  in  expressing  their  moaning.  In  talking  to  I 
a  friend,  they  can  say  plaluly  what  they  mean ; 
but  when  they  begin  to  >vi'itc  they  find  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  doing  it.  They  can  tell  ] 
their  story  to  a  eomjjauion,  or  talk  their  ideas  i 
over  to  theii'  wives,  and  make  themselves  cleai'ly  I 
and  perfectly  understood.  I 

Now,  there  is  no  other  secret  in  good  writing  I 
than  that  of  talking  with  the  pen.  And  every- 
body who  wants  to  write  so  as  to  be  understood, 
should  aim  at  doing  this.  In  conversation  the  | 
humblest  men  are  commonly  du'ect,  pointed,  and 
even  graphic ;  and  they  would  be  so  when  they 
■write  if  they  had  the  courage  to  write  as  they 
can  talk.  A  public  speaker  is  never  so  plain,  em- 
phatic, erplauatory,  and  successfid,  as  when  he 
selects  some  imaginary  ignorant  man  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  audience,   and   addresses  him.'iclf-to 


ThS     Avt      of      JVvitill^^     y^/;'^»  l  constantly  in  Ms  mind,  with  a  ^ 
-U  '      ^  ■       !  self  inteUigible  to  her.     And  if 

hssays. 

As  many  peus  ai'e,  doubtless,  ah'eady  busy  upon 
one  or  other  of  the  prize  essays  proposed  for 
competition  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  this  joui'nal,  it 
may  be  useful  to  many  if  one  who  had  the  satis- 
faction of  winning  several  prizes  in  former  days 
should  detail  some  of  the  experience  gained  in  this 
exercise.  In  his  day  there  was  no  one  who  gave 
suggestions  to  new  writers.  Almost  every  work- 
man wrote  in  the  dai'k.  Many  subsequent  years 
of  experience  among  working  men  made  plain  the 
difficulties  under  which  those  new  to  this  sort  of 
effort  laboiu-.      It  may,  therefore,   be  useful  to 

point  these  difficulties  out,  and  explain  how  they  I  afraid  to  express  themselvi 
are  to  be,  or  may  be,  overcome.  Many  workmen  ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  a  difficulty  which 
have  brains  enough,  ideas  enough,  and  experience  [  many  -writers  besides  working  men  experience, 
enough,  to  write  a  good  prize  essay,  but  they  do  ;  Most  persons,  unless  very  much  practised  and 
not  know  how  to  set  about  the  thing.  They  never  |  veiy  much  master  of  themselves,  are  always  trying 
did  it — they,  perhaps,  do  not  knov/  anyone  who  has  to  expreii.  v/hat  they  think  somebody  else  thinks, 
done  it — and  they  do  not  know  howtho  thing  can  bo  instead  of  vAat  they  think  themselves.  They  are 
done.  Therefore,  it  is  our  intention  to  see  whether  i  wondering  v/hat  the  judges  wiU  think,  instead  of 
a  little  light  can  be  thrown  upon  the  matter.  .  thinking  about  their  own  subject.     The  rule  to 

Many  working  men  have  excellent  ideas,  and  |  take  is,,  never  to  think  nor  care  v/hat  anybody 
know  very  well  what  they  mean,  but  find  a  difii-  i  may  c-xpecT:   to  be   .-aid   upon   the  subject,  but 
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him,  forgetting  everybody  else,  and  thinking 
only  of  explaining  his  case  to  that  particvdar 
individual.  Moliei'e,  the  famous  French  writer  of 
comedies,  used,  it  is  said,  to  read  over  all  his 
plays  to  his  housekeeper ;  and  he  ivi'ote  with  hur 
view  to  make  liim- 
.j..ii  i-ii^v^iiigi.^.^  ^^  i.ti.  ^-.-ui*  ...  she  coxdd  not  see 
■  his  point,  he  altered  his  point  tiU  she  could  see  it. 
Now,  why  should  not  a  workman,  writing  a  prize 
essay,  make  his  wife  his  critic ;  talk  the  matter 
over  with  her,  and  write  the  matter  out  until  she 
is  satisfied  with  it  ?  He  may  be  sui'e,  if  she 
rmderstands  it,  all  the  judges  will;  and,  iu  all 
matters  of  taste,  there  cannot  be  for  any  man  a 
better  guide  than  the  judgment  of  his  wife.  It 
does  not  matter  whether  she  has  learning  or  not ; 
a  woman  is  instinctively  sensitive  on  all  matters 
of  taste  of  expi-ession.  What  she  does  not  like 
is  sui-c  to  be  wrong. 

Another  diffieiJty  which  working  men  experi- 
ence iu  comjiosing   an   essay  is,  that   they   are 
in  their  own  way ; 
great 


simply  to  say  what  ought  to  be  said  upon  it. 
What  is  wanted  in  a  prize  ess.ay  is  the  actual 
ideas,  actual  experience,  actual  knowledge,  and 
suggestions  of  the  writer.  He  must  get  out  hia 
own  mind  on  to  his  paper.  We  have  somewhere 
seen  a  remai-k  by  the  Countess  Ossoli,  to  the 
effect  that  the  mere  badovoodsmen  of  America 
are  not  only  interesting  but  original,  when  they 
talk  strong  pieces  out  of  their  rough  lives.  When 
they  tell  something  of  their  own  experience — 
some  thought  which  occurs  to  them — some  adven- 
ture they  have  had,  the  result  is  striking  and 
impressive,  and  makes  the  best  thing  a  traveller 
can  put  into  his  book.  Every  working  man  who 
tells  his  own  stoi-y  in  a  natural,  unpretending 
way,  can  always  write  something  interesting.  It 
does  not  matter  how  rugged,  and  even  abrupt,  the 
stylo  is,  its  ruggedness  and  abruptness  has  fresh- 
ness, and  freshness  is  a  charm.  The 
thing  for  him  to  do,  is  to  get  out  his 
ide;is  somehow,  and  in  the  fewest 
words  which  will  tell  his  story. 

In  most  cases  the  working-man 
writer  is  afraid  he  doesn't  know 
enough  of  grammar.  All  the  gram- 
mar requii'ed  is  a  very  simple  affair, 
and  a  little  imderstanding  will  make 
a  man  master  of  it.  The  chief  tiling 
is  to  make  simple  sentences.  A  sen- 
tence begins  ivith  a  capital  letter, 
and  ends  with  a  fuU  stop.  Every 
new  sentence  should  have  a  capital 
letter,  and  a  full  stop  at  the  end  of 
it.  A  sentence  is  a  distinct  piece  of 
meaning.  Every  piece  of  meaning 
has  three  things  in  it — a  subject,  the 
action  of  the  subject,  and  the  object 
acted  upon.  "  Chailes  Ciirves  the 
wood  "  is  an  example.  "  Charles  " 
is  the  subject,  "  ciu'ving "  is  the 
action,  and  the  "  wood  "  is  the  object 
of  the  action.  Sentences  ai-e,  of 
course,  often  longer,  and  fuller  of 
words,  but  they  all  have  substan- 
tially this  structure  and  these  parts, 
and  if  the  writer  takes  cai'e  to  keep 
these  pax-ts  clear  in  his  mind  he  wiU 
never  go  tar  wi'ong.  The  only  other 
point  is  to  take  care  of  what  are 
erraedth  >  pronouns,  or  "for-names," 
as  they  are  sometimes  called. 

Instead  of  saying,  Charles  carves 
the  wood,  we  may  say.  He  carves  his 
wood.  "He"  and  "his"  stand  for 
"Charles"  and  the  "wood."  But  if 
one  said  oaa-elessly,  "  He  carves  hei 
wood,"  this  would  be  bringing  ano- 
ther person  forwai-d,  because  "  her  " 
stands  for  a  woman.  Every  Eng- 
lishman knows  this.  There  is  much 
more  in  grammar  than  these  two 
tilings  ;  but  a  little  carefulness 
iu  managing  them  will  keep  any 
Englishman  generally  right  and 
clear.  iUl  the  rest  will  come  ueai- 
enough  from  habit.  A  workman  is  not  expected 
to  bo  a  scholar,  but  to  know  what  he  means,  and 
to  say  it  iis  simply  as  he  can. 

The  great  confusion  men  fall  into  is  not  from 
want  of  grammar  so  much  as  from  want  of  pa- 
tience and  care.  Young  writers  always  try  to 
say  too  much  in  a  single  sentence.  Indeed,  they 
generally  try  to  say  everything  at  once.  They 
do  not  break  up  then-  meaning  into  pieces,  and 
teU  one  thing  at  a  time.  Napoleon  used  to  say 
to  his  secretaries,  "  Be  clear — that  is  sufficient." 
This  single  axiom,  deeply  impressed  on  the  mind 
and  acted  upon  in  composition,  will  do  more  for 
a  new  writer  than  all  the  rules  of  grammar  with- 
out it.  Clearness  conquers.  He  who  sees,  and 
knows  what  he  sees,  and  can  make  another »see  it, 
wiU  succeed — and  working  men  can  be  simple 
and  clear  as  well  as  gentlemen,  if  they  once  give 
the  thing  a  thought. 


Stoxe-drats  in  Paeis. — ^A  great  improvement  has 
taken  place  iu  the  carriages  employed  to  convey  the 
immense  blocks  of  cut  stone  used  iu  the  new  buildings  in 
Paris.  For  the  clumsy  two-wheeled  dray  is  substituted 
a  carriage  on  four  wheels  ni.ide  of  wrought  iron.  The 
substitution  of  the  new  vehicles  is  a  great  mercy  to  the 
unfortunate  horses  who  were  placed  in  the  shafts  of  the 
old  drays,  and  who,  while  supporting  almost  all  the 
weight,  were  fearfully  shaken  at  the  least  roughness  ia 
the  road.  It  is  further  proposed  to  move  those  stone- 
drays  by  steam,  iu  the  same  way  as  the  machines  which 
are  used  in  crushing  the  stones  to  the  streets  of  Paris, 
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Building  Societies* 

A  BUBSCBiPTiON  of  2s.  per  week  for  ^6200  appro- 
priations will  take  a  society  about  fonrteen  years 
to  provide  all  its  members  witli  advances.  A 
subscription  of  Is.  per  week,  witli  appropriations 
the  same,  will  take  half  as  long  again,  or  about 
twenty-one  years.  By  raising  the  subscriptions 
to  4s.  per  week,  and  allowing  the  appropriations 
to  keep  .£200,  we  shall  get  all  the  adv.ances  pro- 
vided for  in  about  ten  years.  The  number  of 
members  in  a  society  does  not  materially  alter 
the  period,  supposing  that  they  all  commence  at 
the  same  time.  After  all  the  advances  are  made, 
it  will  take  five  or  six  years  more  to  receive  the 
outstanding  repayments,  and  to  pay  back  to  the 
members  their  subscriptions,  before  the  society 
can  be  terminated.  Thus  the  2s.  per  week 
society  will  last  altogether  about  twenty  years. 

The  repayments  are  generally  at  the  rate  of  10 
per  cent,  per  annum,  or  .£20  yearly,  for  X200, 
})esiAes  the  suhscrijMons.  A  working  man  should 
be  qxiite  sm'e,  before  he  resolves  to  use  his  right 
to  an  advance,  that  he  wLU  be  able  to  bear  the 
increased  outlay,  for  he  cannot  cxiject  to  realise 
more  than  8  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  ,£1G  yearly, 
from  ^8200  worth  of  good  leasehold  property.  He 
will  therefore  be  required  to  pay  Jbii  per  annum 
more  into  the  society  out  of  his  own  pocket  than 
he  did  previous  to  receiving  the  adv.ance.  Many 
members  of  building  societies  have  not  taken  this 
into  consideration ;  have  got  into  aii-ears ;  been 
heavily  fined ;  and,  at  last,  had  to  f oi-feit  house  or 
houses  after  all.  Societies  are  now  established, 
however,  which  allow  the  subscriptions  to  cease 
so  soon  as  the  repayments  commence,  and  some 
only  requii-e  the  repayments  to  be  at  the  rate 
of  8  per  cent,  per  annum.  These  are  real 
privileges  to  the  working  man,  although  they 
are  attended  with  the  drawback  of  lengthening 
the  society  some  four  years.  But,  as  withdi-awiU 
is  allowed  after  three  years  without  loss,  and  as 
borrowers  who  have  redeemed  their  properties 
can  retire  altogether  from  the  society  without  fee 
or  deduction,  the  length  of  the  society  is  really 
not  of  much  consequence.  Large  profits  are 
made  by  half  the  appropriations  being  sold.  As 
much  as  40  and  50  per  cent,  has  been  the  price 
given  for  the  right  to  the  money.  But,  as  the 
premium  is  not  deducted  from  the  advance,  but 
payable  quarterly  chu-ing  ten  or  more  years,  the 
highest  premium  is  oidy  about  6  per  cent,  per 
annum  for  the  sum  advanced.  Tliis  arrange- 
ment, while  it  allows  easy  withdi'awal  safely,  and 
offers  to  investors  a  tolerable  bonus,  gives  mem- 
bers the  opportunity  of  secm-ing  a  property,  if  an 
eligible  one  should  offer,  at  a  time  when  they 
are  withoirt  any  right  to  an  aj)propriation  by 
ballot,  and  unable,  it  might  be,  to  purchase  one 
of  any  member.  The  several  provisions  last 
mentioned  seem  to  unite  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent the  advantages  of  both  the  permanent 
and  terminating  systems.  We  notice  a  novel 
arrangement  but  lately  introduced  for  award- 
ing a  larger  amount  free  of  interest  to  the 
shareholders  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to  get 
the  early  rights  to  advances.  By  this  plan  the 
amount  advanced  will  increase  £5  every  year. 
For  instance,  a  member  who  gets  an  appropria- 
tion the  first  year  will  have  .£200  advanced  to 
him,  free  of  interest ;  the  second  year  the  s\im 
will  be  i£205  ;  and  so  on,  increasing  £5  every 
year,  up  to  the  tenth  year,  when  those  who  may 
have  had  to  wait  that  time,  and  who  will  then 
have  paid  .£60  in  siibscriptions,  will  have  the  right 
to  receive  .£250,  free  of  interest.  This  seems  to 
remedy  a  defect  hitherto  experienced  in  these 
societies,  and  to  make  them  more  mutual.  It  has 
been  felt  that  the  members  obtaining  the  early 
appropriations  have  so  much  moi-e  profit  out  of 
the  society  than  those  who  may  have  to  wait 
several  years  for  theirs.  The  plan  here  referred 
to  will  encourage  waiting  members,  by  offering 
to  them  a  sum  which  will  be  the  larger  the  longer 
they  wait  for  it.  The  expense  of  the  mortgage 
is  paid  by  some  societies,  and  repaid 'by  the 
member  by  quarterly  instalments.  But  in  the 
purchase  of  property,  the  cost  of  the  conveyance 
is  often  much  more  than  the  cost  of  the  mortgage. 
And  when  bargaining  for  the  pm'chase  of  a  house, 
the  gi-oss  amount  of  the  legal  expenses  should  be 
ascertained.  It  the  property  is  to  be  bought 
through  a  Building  Society,  no  deposit  should  be 
paid,  nor  agreement  signed,  until  the  society's 


solicitor  is  satisfied  with  the  title  and  the  directors 
with  the  value.  We  make  these  remarks  because 
we  have  met  with  so  many  cases  where  a  member 
of  a  Building  Society  has  paid  a  deposit  and 
signed  an  agreement  on  account  of  property 
which  could  not  be  accciitcd  by  the  society,  cither 
on  account  of  its  being  insufficient,  or  unsatis- 
factory security.  It  is  usual  to  get  novices  in 
these  matters  to  sign  an  agreement,  which  pre- 
cludes them  from  inquiring  into  the  title  at  all, 
except  at  their  own  expense ;  and  as  there  are 
numbers  of  titles  to  property  in  London  which 
would  cost  ^40  or  more  for  a  solicitor  to  go 
throirgh,  we  need  say  no  more  of  the  importance 
to  a  working  man  of  making  every  inquiry  before 
he  parts  with  his  money,  or  commits  his  hand  to 
paper.  There  is  danger  of  making  a  bad  bargain 
in  house  property,  imder  the  most  favourable 
circumstances ;  but  if  a  man  wants  a  house  to 
live  in  liimself,  he  will  avoid  a  great  deal  of  the 
trouble  and  risk  which  an  investor  has  to  put  up 
with.  And  provided  he  examines  the  rules  of  a 
Building  Society  well  before  he  .ioins,  and  learns 
something  about  the  officers  of  it,  selecting  a 
society  whose  terms  suit  him,  and  whose  managers 
have  had  some  experience  in  Building  Sqeiety 
matters,  and  who,  moreover,  are  known  for  their 
honesty  and  impartiality ;  and  provided,  also, 
that  when  about  purchasing  a  house  he  exercises 
a  similar  caution,  there  will  be  the  ijrospcci  before 
him  of  being,  at  least,  his  own  landlord  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  and  possibly  the  landlord 
of  other  people  as  well. 

The  wi'iter  can  speak  well  of  BuUding  Societies 
from  experiencing  the  benefits  thereof.  He  began 
life  as  a  real  working  man,  and  thi'ough  industry 
in  his  business,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Build- 
ing Societies,  he  now  jiossesses  jiroperty  of  the 
value  of  some  thousands  of  pounds.  He  can 
only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  believes  a  careful 
perusal  of  the  above  remai-ks  (wliich  are  the  result 
of  many  years'  experience  of  the  working  of  these 
societies),  wiU  help  his  fellow  working  men  to  go 
and  do  likewise. 


•  Concluded  from  page  212, 


Imported  Knowledge. 

We  both  export  and  import  manufactured  articles, 
and  raw  material  too ;  but  among  official  imports, 
"knowledge"  is  not  a  recognised  article.  We 
never  see  it  set  down  in  any  Parliamentary  return. 
The  Boai'd  of  Trade  has  not  the  item  in  any  of 
its  "Ecturns;"  it  nevertheless  exists,  as  we  lately 
said,  and  the  Government  officially  import  it.  We 
will  give  examples — or,  speaking  commercially,  we 
ought  to  say,  "  samples  "  of  it. 

Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  writing  to  Earl  Eusscll 
from  Brussels,  in  the  month  of  August  last,  informs 
the  Premier  that  the  Belgians  claim  to  have  been 
the  first  to  discover  the  uses  of  coal ;  and  this  dis- 
covery, they  say,  was  made  by  one  Hullos,  a  black- 
smith, of  the  village  of  Plenevaux,  near  Liege,  in 
the  year  1049,  from  whose  name  they  derive  the 
word  houille,  which,  as  we  know,  is  the  French 
name  of  coal,  and  hotdllere  their  name  for  coal- 
pit. Lord  de  Walden  suggests  that  the  word 
houille  is  generally  considered  of  Saxon  origin, 
which  would  show  that  coal  had  an  earlier  than 
Belgian  origin;  and  he  suggests  that  Theophrastus 
proves  that  coal  and  its  uses  were  known  to  the 
Greeks,  some  generations  before  the  Chi'istian  era. 
It  is  supposed  that  coal  was  known  and  used  in 
Belgium  earlier  than  the  date  above  given.  There 
is,  however,  fui-ther  curious  information  commu- 
nicated by  Lord  Howard  de  Walden. 

Tlie  earliest  mention  made  of  the  existence  of 
the  rights  of  property  over  Belgian  coal-pits 
occru's  in  1297,  in  connection  with  an  Act  of 
John,  Count  of  Namur,  which  granted  to  the 
Sieur  de  Borgelles  the  right  to  work  for  coal  in 
Charleroi.  In  a  record  of  the  year  1443,  it  is 
stated  that  any  person  had  the  right  to  dig  for 
coal,  even  on  land  not  his  own,  by  obtaining 
permission  from  the  mayor,  as  representing-  the 
seigneur,  to  work  a  seam  which  he  had  dis- 
covered, on  the  condition  that  he  should  pay  to 
the  seigneur  one-foiirth,  and  to  the  proprietor  of 
the  land  one-third,  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
pit;  from  v."l"uch  we  learn  that  the  right  to  work 
for  coals  or  other  metals  in  Belgium  in  feudal 
times  was  a  seignem-ial  right,  invested  in  the 
lord  of  the  m.anor,  not  in  the  proprietor  of  the 
land.  The  history  of  the  variations  growing  up 
in  the  usages  and  rights  of  different  districts  in 
the  progress  of  centuries,  is  given  by  Lord  de 
Walden,  in  a  manner  that  must  be  very  interest- 


ing, as  regai'ds  the  facts  communicated,  to  the 
coal-owners  and  the  coal  trade  generally  of  this 
country. 

It  cannot  be  uninteresting,  however,  to  artisans 
to  learn  that  in  Hainault  and  Namur  the  right  to 
work  coal-scams  was  granted  at  the  same  lime  to 
tlu'co  or  four  companies,  who  have  been  found 
working  for  coal  within  the  same  vertical  limits. 
The  inconvenience,  confusion,  and  expensiveness 
of  this  cramped  system  of  mining  will  striki» 
every  one  here.  It  woidd  be  deemed  impractical 
in  this  country,  and,  we  believe,  has  never  been 
attempted.  Liege  itself  is  free  from  it,  and  the 
plan  is  generally  disappearing  from  Belgium. 

It  is  ciu'ious,  however,  to  find  in  Lord  de  Wal- 
den's  report  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Co-ope- 
ration in  Belgium,  certainly  as  early  as  four 
centm-ies  ago.  Such  appears  to  be  the  facts,  as 
stated  by  his  lordship.  As  far  back  as  1297  and 
1443,  records,  as  we  have  stated,  existed  as  to 
grants  of  rights  of  coal-mining ;  and  his  lordship 
states  that  "  the  first  companies  for  working  coal 
consisted  of  mere  associations  of  operatives."  Some 
of  these  companies — for  instance,  those  of  "Belle 
et  Bonne,"  "  Turlupu,"  "  Fosse  du  Bois,"  and 
others — still  keep  wp  theu'  original  character,  and 
contain  a  large  number  of  workmen  who  have 
shares  in  the  undertahing,  and  who  consequently  taJce 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  society."  Here  are  all 
the  features  of  practical  Co-operation.  This  sy.^- 
tem  was  gradually  changed  at  a  period  when 
Co-operative  ideas  were  popularly  supposed  to 
have  been  first  introduced  mto  Europe — namely, 
after  the  Eevolution  of  1789.  Only  a  short  time 
ago  it  was  a  matter  of  public  congratulation  that 
Co-operation  was  about  to  be  applied  in  this 
country  to  coal-mining.  For  a  long  time  it  was 
thought,  and  even  still  the  opinion  prevails,  that 
it  is  a  difficult  or  impossible  thmg  to  apply  Co- 
operation to  coal -mining.  Coal -owners  have 
doubted  it,  the  public  have  questioned  it,  and 
even  the  trade  unionists  have  shaken  then-  heads 
at  it.  Only  a  few  bold  and  intelligent  colliers 
were  found  to  have  faith  in  it ;  and  the  Messrs. 
Briggs  wore  much  complimented  for  their  intre- 
pidity in  making  theu-  experiment.  Now  we  find 
that  this  is  the  natm-al  condition  under  which 
the  oldest  existing  industry  was  originally  carried 
on.  Had  Lord  de  Walden's  report  been  made  a 
few  ye.ars  earlier — had  the  Foreign  Office  fortu- 
nately imported  this  knowledge  a  few  years  ago — • 
instead  of  having  only  the  Co-operative  Collieries 
of  Wliitwood  and  MetMey  in  existence,  there 
would  probably  now  be  a  dozen  or  more. 

Very  curious  information,  of  which  the  unionist 
operatives  in  the  coal-trade  ought  to  be  in  pos- 
session, is  communicated  in  the  Foreign  Office 
report  in  question.  In  1851  there  were  380  pits 
in  the  provinces  of  Liege  and  Hainault,  and  these 
380  mines  were  worked  with  41  open  galleries  for 
the  extraction  of  coal.  In  1862  the  number  of 
pits  had  decreased  to  335,  but  the  open-air  galle- 
ries had  increased  to  56.  In  1851  there  existed 
214  open  galleries  for  the  escape  of  water;  eleven 
years  later — that  is,  in  1862,  these  had  increased 
to  335.  The  use  of  ladders,  always  unpopiidar 
with  the  miners,  is  made  obligatory  in  many  mines, 
from  the  frequent  accidents  arising  from  the  use 
of  cages,  or  "  cuffats."  Of  late  years,  an  appa- 
ratus, called  the  "warogniere"  (man-engine),  for 
the  ascent  and  descent  of  the  pitmen,  had  come 
into  general  use  in  aU  the  best-managed  mines. 
There  appears  to  be  no  invention  such  as  tliat 
lately  perfected  by  Mr.  Broadbent,  of  Eochdale,  in 
this  counti-y,  for  arresting  the  descent  of  cages  by 
an  ingenious  and  simple  self-action  on  the  break- 
ing of  the  pit-rope  or  chain. 

We  find  that  police  regulations  are  necessary 
to  ensure  the  safety-lamps  being  locked  before 
being  delivered  to  the  men.  Belgium  miners,  like 
the  English,  are  subject  to  what  Lord  de  Walden 
very  properly  called  "  foolhardiness."  In  order 
to  get  a  better  light  to  work  by,  they  would  take 
the  tops  off  the  lamps,  and  blow  up  the  mines 
and  themselves  too. 

Another  fact  affecting  the  lives  of  workmen 
and  the  interest  of  collier-owners  is,  that  up  to 
1840  the  Davy  lamp  was  the  only  lamp  used,  b-at 
at  that  time  a  Belgium  engineer.  M.  Mueseler, 
brought  out  the  lamp  which  bears  his  name,  and 
which  has  now  almost  entirely  supplanted  Sir 
Humphry  Davy's  invention  in  the  pits  of  Belgium. 
The  objections  \irged  against  the  Davy  lamp  were 
these : — fir.st,  that  it  was  not  always  to  be  de- 
pended upon  against  evei-y  explosive  combination 
of  atmosphere ;  secondly,  that  an  enlargement  in 
one   of   the   meshes   of    the   iron   network    was 
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saflleient  to  canse  an  erplosion  where  fire-damp 
eibted  la  -iay  qiiaiititv  :  t'.iinlly,  Uiat  when  the 
lamp  was  exposed  to  tUiiiigrht,  or  moved  rapidly, 
the  flame  might  pass  through  the  meshes  and 
eommiraicate  with  the  explosive  gas ;  fourthly, 
that  a  drop  of  oil,  or  a  mixtivre  of  oil  and  coal- 
dust,  adhering  to  the  outside  of  the  lamp,  might 
become  heated,  and  ignite  in  the  midst  of  fire- 
damp :  and,  lastly  (and  thi?,  perhaps,  is  the 
gi-avest  objection  "to  the  Davy  lamp),  that  its 
light,  whicii  is  at  no  time  good,  becomes  almost 
totally  ohscured  after  being  some  hours  in  the  pit, 
from  the  meshes  being  choked  with  coal-dust. 

M.  Mueseler's  invention,  though  constnieted 
on  the  principle  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Iarai>, 
is  said  to  be  so  f;u-  free  from  its  disadvantages 
that  it  is  perfectly  free  \rader  all  atmospheric 
combinations,  even  when  its  wire  network  is 
enlarged  or  broken ;  that  it  gives  a  light  equal  to 
that  of  two  Davy  lamps ;  that  it  bui'ns  less 
oil ;  and  that  it  goes  out  when  the  llaine  is  brought 
into  contact  with  carbnretted  hydi-ogen,  thereby 
giving  warning  of  tlie  danger. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  heavier  than  the  Davy 
lamp,  .and  is  apt  to  go  out  when  placed  on  a  slant 
or  carried  out  of  the  perpendicular.  This  latter 
objection  made  the  Mueselcrlamp  unpopular  with 
tlie  jntmen,  especially  in  mines  where  the  seams 
are  irregular  and  on  an  incline,  for  thq  workman 
was  at  any  moment  liable  to  be  left  in  the  dark, 
even  where  fire-damp  did  not  exist.  Notwith- 
standing this  fault,  the  Mncseler  lamp,  on  account 
of  its  superior  safety  qualities,  is  now  generally 
used  in  the  Belgian  collieries. 

All  over  our  mining  districts  at  this  hour,  new 
lamps  are  being  carried  about,  and  ingenious 
men,  like  the  self-taught  chemist  of  Ruabon,  are 
wasting  great  energies  in  perfecting  improvements 
which  the  Belgian  engineer  has  long  succeeded 
in  cticcting.  Lord  de  Walden's  report,  which  has 
just  been  delivered  to  Members  of  Parliament, 
will  throw  valuable  light  on  the  Davy  lamp 
qiiestion. 

.VU  this  imported  knowledge  wc  crtract  from 
a  single  report  of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of 
Embassy  and  Legation  on  the  Manufactures, 
Commerce,  a,nd  Industry  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  reside.  Wc  have  used  only  Lord  de  Walden's 
rejiort  on  Coal,  as  found  and  worked  in'one  coimtry 
— Belgium  ;  and  our  extracts  are  but  a  sample  of 
the  tacts  commimieated.  We  leave  it  to  oiu- 
readers  to  say  whether  an  item  of  "  Imported 
Knowledge"  is  not  as  valuable  to  the  iieoi)le  and 
operal;ives  of  these  realms,  as  nny  imjiorts  of 
manufactures,  raw  or  finished ;  and  whether  im- 
portant results  mo.y  not  bo  accomplished,  should 
the  suggestions  we  liave  ventured  to  make  bo 
acceded  to,  and  the  same  resident  officials  be  in- 
structed to  report  upon  the  conditions,  laws,  and 
usages  of  labourers,  as  well  as  labour. 


T//C    Tciupcmiicc  Oncstioii  in 
its  Lniiisfrial  Aspects. 

Whether  man  is  naturally  a  lazy  or  labour-loving 
animal,  is  not  a  question  witli  wliich  we  need 
embarrass  ourselves  on  the  threshold  of  this  paper. 
By  constraint,  if  not  v.'illingly,  the  gTCat  majority 
of  men  have  to  work  to  live;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  credit  of  om-  hiunanity,  that  habit,  our 
second  nature,  brings  to  the  majority  a  contented- 
ness  in  the  i^rosecution  of  daily  tasks  which  may, 
at  first,  have  been  mo:;e  irksome  than  agreeable. 
We  are  by  no  means  willing  that  so  commodious 
and  opulent  a  term  as  "  industry "  should  be 
restricted  to  the  industry  associated  with  un- 
skilled or  even  oimning  handicraft ;  but  the  usns 
loquetidi  is  tyrannical,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  deny 
that  the  mention  of  industrial  operations  and 
industrial  classes  is  generally  connected,  both  by 
speaker  and  hearer,  with  the  workmansliip  and 
workuKWi  for  whose  particular  interests  this 
journal  is  conducted.  It  must  be  understood, 
then,  that  conforming  for  the  present,  at  any 
rate,  to  tliis  popidar  phi'aseology,  we  have  an  eye 
to  that  species  of  industry  of  which  power,  manual 
or  mechanical,  is  tlie  great  instrument,  and  the  in- 
crease of  material  wealth  the  principal  intent.  Such 
iudiisti-y ,  in  ahighly  civilised  country,  m\ist  be  under 
the  guidance  of  high  intelligence ;  and  though  it 
differs  from  the  industry  that  deals  intellectually 
with  ideas  of  beauty,  scientific  truth,  and  mor.al 
duty,  its  importance  to  the  well-being  of  society 
is  not  likely  to  be  overlooked.  What  the  body 
jfl  to  the  wliole  man,  f/i<>(  material  industry  is  to 


the  whole  community ;  and  all  good  citizens  are 
concerned  both  in  its  utmost  possible  develop- 
ment, and  in  its  best  possible  effect  iipon  the  con- 
dition of  the  .-!  ju-i  of  industry  themselves. 

It  may  be  assumed,  as  self-evident,  that,  in 
proportion  as  the  Temper.ance  movement  is  .suc- 
cessfid  in  separating  the  industrial  classes  from 
the  love  and  use  of  strong  di'ink,  the  injuries  to 
industry  arising  from  drinking  and  drunkenness 
will  proportionally  diminish.  This  may  be  as- 
sumed as  being  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
that  the  effect  ceases  with  the  cause,  and  as  the 
well-attested  result  wherever  the  experiment  has 
been  tried.  The  love  of  intoxicating  liquor  and 
indulgence  in  it  have,  undoubtedly,  much  to  answer 
for  in  reference  to  industrial  enterprises  ,and 
results. 

First,  an  indisposition  to  labour  is  a  very 
common  effect  of  drinlring  tastes  and  liabits. 
Men  "on  the  drink"  ai'e  on  the  strike  against 
everything  in  the  shape  of  honest  ifiVistry ;  and 
this  form  of  strike  is,  unhapjiily.  too  common  to 
attract  much  attention.  Saint  Monday  is  stUl 
more  than  a  name  in  the  calendar  of  myriads  of 
workmen ;  and  tippling  diu-ing  working  hours  is 
not  quite  imknown  in  establishments.  Large  and 
small,  devoted  to  industrial  piu'suits.  A  calcula- 
tion has  been  made,  that  the  loss  of  time  from 
di-iulring  alone  is  equivalent  to  the  sur^'ender  of 
one  entire  day  a  week  on  the  average,  Oi-  fifty-two 
days  a  year  from  the  working-time  of  th:;  working 
classes.  Tlie  use  of  beer  has  long  be^n  notorious 
for  its  effect  in  prod-ring  an  aversion  i-';-:ustained 
action  of  mind  or  ix'.Jy,  and  the  engendr/ing  of  a 
heavy,  apathetic  disposition.  This  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  drugs  said  to  bs  Ciixcd  with 
public-house  beer,  biit  some  deeper  cause  is 
rather  to  be  suspected.  Aware  of  this  tendency, 
some  non-abstainers  carefully  avoid  all  use  of 
strong  drink  till  their  day's  work  has  been  con- 
cluded. It  will  be  observed  that  we  are  referring 
less  to  thft,  dranlcenness  of  intoxication,  which 
puts  a  total  stop,  while  it  lasts,  to  industrial 
effort,  than  to  the  influence  of  much  more 
measured  potations. 

Secondly,  a  great  reduction  of  industrial 
operation  is  the  necessary  result  of  this  di'inking 
in  all  its  degrees.  If  one  day  per  week  is  lost  to 
each  workman  (taking,  observe,  an  average — 50iae 
losing  more,  some  less,  and  others  little  or  none), 
the  loss  of  work,  in  the  aggregate,  cannot  be  less 
than  one-sixth,  and  the  value  of  industry  thus 
sacrificed,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  must  bo 
immense.  There  is  reason  Jalso  for  believing 
that,  while  the  loss  in  v.n.ges  is  one-sixth,  the  loss 
to  employers,  and  to  the  industrial  wealth  of  the 
world,  is  even  greater.  Where  the  absence  of 
men,  through  drink,  stojjs  the  execution  of  im- 
portant contracts,  the  injm-j  inflicted  is  not  to  be 
reckoned  simply  by  the  time  consumed  in  di'inking. 
Punctuality  is  a  power  in  business,  and  "the  pot" 
is  no  friend  to  punctuality.  Nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  grievous  injury  is  often  suffered  by  very 
sober  workmen  through  the  tippling  of  others, 
without  whose  co-operation  orders  cannot  be 
completed.  Division  of  labour  is  an  excellent 
principle ;  but  when  even  a  minority  of  the 
labourers  are  paying  their  devotions  to  Sir  John 
Barleycorn,  the  result  frequently  is  a  serious  sub- 
traction from  the  w'ork  and  wages  of  their  mates. 
In  this  way,  working  men  may,  without  intending 
it,  prove  bitter  enemies  to  the  interests  of  their 
fellows. 

Thirdly,  the  quality  of  the  work  actually  per- 
formed will  suffer  in  some  measure  from  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors.  Steadiness  of  nerve  is  im- 
paired, clearness  of  judgment  is  diminished,  and 
many  a  clever  operative  becomes prematm'cly  dis- 
abled, because  he  takes  into  his  mouth  an  enemy 
that  steals  away  his  power  of  employing  his  senses 
and  intelUgence.  Besides  this  personal  effect, 
men  given  to  "potting"  are  apt  to  resort  to 
"  scamping  "  and  other  mean  devices  to  make  up 
for  lost  time.  Industry  mangled  and  marred  is 
among  the  consequences  of  the  drinking  system. 

Fourthly,  the  waste  of  life  among  the  industrial 
classes  from  intemperance — not  intoxication  only 
— is  very  great,  involving  a  heavy  industrial  loss; 
and,  as  thousands  of  children  are  annually  de- 
stroyed by  parental  neglect,  who  if  they  sm-vived 
woidd  recruit  the  industrial  classes,  the  total  of 
loss  from  this  source  is  greater  than  can  be  com- 
puted. 

Fiftldy,  as  the  whole  country  is  a  sufferer  by 
any  large  waste  of  industrial  energy  and  skiU,  tliis 
sacrifice  of  industrial  power  and  produce  from 
drinking  conduct  is  a  national  calamity  ;  and  the 


losses  thus  visited  upon  society  can  never  be 
repaired  by  any  subsequent  addition  to  its  in- 
dustrial resom-ces. 
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Window  jilants  are  almost  universal  favourites. 
They  may  be  found  everywhere — in  places  the 
most  unlikely,  and  under  conditions  seemingly 
very  unsuitable.  But  there  are  very  few  places 
where  a  real  love  for  flowers  will  not  succeed  in 
making  some  plant  grow.  And  what  can  be 
prettier  than  the  constant  presence  of  flowers 
and  foliage,  even  the  simplest ;  or  more  interesting 
than  the  constant  change  which  is  going  on  imder 
om-  own  observation,  and  almost  under  our 
control  ? 

That  many  are  deterred  from  growing  window 
plants,  either  from  ignorance,  or  the  remembrance 
of  past  attempts  and  failures,  or  from  a  mistaken 
idea  as  to  the  expense,  time,  and  trouble  requii-ed 
to  succeed,  I  do  not  doubt.  I  hope,  therefore, 
to  dispel  such  objections  from  the  mind  of  any 
reader  of  these  papers  who  may  wish  to  try. 

There  are  very  few  persons  who  cannot  find 
time  to  give  a  half-dozen  plants  the  necessary 
trea,tment  to  ensure  their  growing  and  flowering. 
A  few  minutes  every  morning  will  be  amply 
suificiont  for  the  care  of  a  few,  and  when 
potting  and  putting  cuttings  down  for  fresh 
plants,  and  other  operations,  which  will  be 
pointed  out,  become  necessary,  any  one  who 
cannot  find  time  to  do  them,  may  as  well  either 
pay,  and  get  them  done,  or  give  them  up  alto- 
gether. As  to  CApense,  all  depends  on  the  way 
a  person  sets  about  getting  the  plants.  If  a 
constant  succession  of  bloom  is  to  be  kept  up,  it 
can  only  be  done  regariUess  of  that  item ;  but  if  a 
few  plants  are  grown,  such  as  geraniums,  fuchsias, 
begonias,  verbenas,  &c.,  there  are  very  few  per- 
sons who  cannot  procure  slips  of  these,  and  by 
following  the  dii'ections  which  will  be  given,  rear 
from  these  slips,  or  cuttings,  good  flowering 
plants.  There  is  the  less  difficidty  in  thus 
getting  a  stock  of  plants,  as  it  is  necessary  to 
prune  neai-ly  all  pot  plants  at  times,  so  as  to 
ensure  a  dwarf  bushy  growth  and  plenty  of 
fodage;  and  these  primings  are  most  suitable 
iji  growing  young  plants  from. 

To  grow  them  successfully  in  rooms,  there  are 
some  general  rules  wliich  apply  to  the  treatment 
of  all  pot  plants.  These  shall  be  considered  first ; 
and  then  the  plants  that  are  most  usually  grown, 
and  are  most  suitable,  will  be  treated  of  sepa- 
rately and  in  detail. 

In  raising  young  plants  from  cuttings,  or  slips, 
care  must  be  talcen  to  have  a  portion  of  old  wood 
attached.  Cuttings  arc,  as  then-  name  implies, 
small  pieces  cut  off  a  branch  ;  a  branch  may  be 
cut,  if  long  enough,  into  several  pieces,  and  by 
cutting  each  of  these  pieces  square  off  below  a 
bud,  and  taking  off  the  lower  leaves  neatly  with  a 
sharp  knife,  each  of  them  will  most  likely  grow. 
This  method  need  only  be  followed  when  many 
plants  of  one  kind  are  wanted.  A  slip  is  a  very 
short  young  branch,  slipped,  or  carefully  pulled 
off  from  the  main  branch,  or  stem,  on  which  it  is 
growing;  at  the  end  which  comes  off,  there  is 
generally  a  little  piece  of  bark,  which  peels  off 
the  main  stem.  This  slip  must  be  cut  off,  as  if  it 
be  left  on  it  often  decays,  and  causes  the  lower 
portion  of  the  slip  to  rot,  and  the  whole  is  lost. 
Slips  are  most  easily  procured  in  spring,  and  ver- 
benas, fuchsias,  heliotropes,  and  several  other 
plants,  can  be  most  easily  grown  from  slips  taken 
when  about  two  inches  long. 

The  great  point  to  be  aimed  at  in  growing 
slips  in  spring,  is  to  keep  them  from  withering  at 
all.  Let  them  be  iilanted  cr.rciidly  in  well-drained 
pots,  get  a  good  watering,  and  then  cover  them 
with  a  bell-glass,  or  even  an  old  tumbler,  and  put 
them  in  some  warm  place.  Carefully  watch  for 
diseased  or  yellow  leaves,  cutting  them  off  imme- 
diately they  appear.  Keep  the  plants  from 
flagging,  from  want  of  moistm'e  either  .at  the 
roots  or  in  the  air  in  the  bell-glass.  Let  them 
have  fresh  air  once  or  twice  every  day,  and 
always  use  tepid  water,  the  cold  just  taken  off", 
so  that  they  may  not  be  checked,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  little  slips  will  be  growing  nicely.  They 
may  be  grown  separ.ately,  or  foiu"  or  five  may  be 
placed  in  one  pot  round  the  edge.  To  prevent 
the  pots  getting  dry,  the  best  plan  is  to  sink 
them  in  a  box  with  sard  in  it,  vidiieh  will  prevent 
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evaporation,  and  krep  the  soil  in  all  the  pots 
uniformly  moist ;  or,  if  there  is  hut  one  pot  filled 
with  cuttings,  place  it  iu  another,  about  an  inch 
wider  every  way,  and  fill  the  space  between  with 
moss  or  sand,  and  keep  all  damp. 

Cuttings  of  pansies,  fuchsias,  chrysanthemums, 
and  many  others,  wiU  grow  if  they  are  placed  in 
small  phials  of  water  in  the  simlight ;  they  wUl 
send  out  clear  white  rootlets,  and  may  then  be 
transplanted.  Several  may  be  grown  together 
in  a  deep  saucer  filled  with  sand,  and  water 
poiu-ed  in  tiil  it  rises  on  a  level  with  the  top.  A 
number  of  short  cuttings  placed  in  the  sand,  and 
covered  with  a  bell-glass,  will  very  qvuckly  strike. 

When  potting  separately  the  j)lants  obtained 
from  these  cuttings,  care  must  be  taken  to  have 
the  pots  iiiie  and  clean,  and  to  have  them  soaked 
in  water  for  a  short  time  beforehand.  The  earth 
used  in  potting  must  be  rather  dry  than  wet,  and 
if  close  and  heavy  will  be  unjiroved  by  having  a 
little  sand  mixed  with  it.  A  little  v:dl-decayed 
manm-e  placed  above  the  di-ainago,  and  then 
covered  with  some  earth,  so  that  the  roots  may 
not  toiich  it  at  once,  will,  for  strong  growing 
plants,  be  very  useful.  It  is  very  necessary  to 
secure  good  di'ainage  in  the  pots  :  to  attain  this 
end,  place  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom  a  piece  of 
rough  slate  or  an  oyster-shell  with  the  curved  side 
uppermost,  over  this  lay  some  pieces  of  a  broken 
pot  or  some  lumps  of  charcoal,  then  some  more 
lumps  still  finer,  and  over  this  place  the  manure 
and  earth. 

There  is  nothing  conduces  so  much  to  the 
health  of  plants  in  pots  as  care  in  regard  to 
watering,  and  keeping  the  leaves  in  a  clean  state. 
Plants  perspire  gi'eatly,  and  anjirhiug  that  stops 
the  pores,  with  which  the  loaves  are  thickly 
covered,  will  soon  destroy  the  leaves  and  they  will 
fall  ofF.  Nothing  looks  more  dismal  than  a 
geranium  or  fuchsia  with  a  half-dozen  bare 
branches,  and  a  few  leaves  on  the  top  of  all.  A 
plant  well  furnished  with  leaves  looks  nice  even 
when  out  of  flower,  and  nothing  shows  off  the 
flowers  to  greater  advantage  than  the  background 
of  green  leaves  which  the  plan.t,  if  well  treated, 
will  produce  so  abundantly. 

In  order  to  keep  the  plants  healthy  and 
covered  with  leaves,  they  must  be  either  protected 
from  dust,  or  else  have  the  leaves  frequently 
.ponged  with  shghtly  warmed  water  and  a  piece 
of  very  soft  sponge.  If  your  jjlants  have  not 
been  accustomed  to  such  treatment,  try  it  for 
once,  and  you  wiU  be  siu'prised  at  the  colour  of 
the  water  when  the  operation  is  complete,  as  well 
as  at  the  improvement  in  the  appeai'ance  of  the 
plant. 

Care  in  watering  chiefly  consists  in  carefv.lhj 
supplying  the  ivants  of  the  plant.  Every  plant 
requires  water  in  a  different  proportion,  and  at 
different  seasons  the  same  plant  requires  to  be 
differently  treated.  The  only  ti-eatment  that  wUl 
maintain  a  cactus  in  a  flowering  state  is  to  keep 
it  nearly  dry  from  the  time  it  has  done 
flowering  until  the  spring  comes  round  again, 
when,  for  a  couple  of  months,  it  miist  be  supplied 
freely  with  as  much  water  as  it  wants.  This  is 
just  the  treatment  it  receives  in  its  native  place. 
If  a  geranium  is  treated  in  the  same  manner, 
what  will  be  the  result  ?  If  a  geranium  and  a 
cineraria  are  treated  in  the  same  manner,  say 
about  January  or  February,  when  the  latter  will 
be  coming  into  blossom,  the  geranium,  on  getting 
as  much  water  as  the  cineraria  requires,  wiU  drop 
aU  its  leaves,  while  the  amount  of  water  that 
would  keep  the  geranium  healthy,  will  leave  the 
cineraiia  with  witliering  leaves,  and  it  ^ill  be 
quickly  covered  with  green  insects.  Of  course, 
any  one  wiU  see  that  three  such  different  plants 
require  different  treatment;  but  I  want  the 
principle  that  may  be  drawn  from  these  experi- 
ments to  be  applied  in  every  case,  and,  noting 
the  peculiarities  that  wiU  be  seen  to  belong  to 
each  plant,  treat  each  one  differently.  Plants 
always  require  more  water  when  flowering  than 
when  they  are  .at  rest ;  they  require  generally  a 
season  of  rest,  after  a  while  they  begin  to  grow, 
then  they  must  get  water  enough,  and  flowering 
is  the  final  result — the  perfect  state,  if  it  may  be 
so  called,  of  the  plant.  And,  as  most  plants 
flower  in  the  summer  and  autiimn  months,  they 
require  more  water  in  these  seasons  than  in 
winter,  when  they  generally  are  at  rest.  Plants 
seem  to  be  best  suited  when  they  receive-a  copious 
watering  when  i^ccessarij,  be  it  seldom  or  often. 
"  A  little  and  often  "  is  a  very  bad  rule.  The 
water  is  better  with  the  chiU  taken  off  it,  for  the 
eai-th  in  the  pots  is  of  the  same  temperature  as 


the  air  of  the  room  in  which  they  grow,  and 
every  application  of  cold  water  gives  the  plant 
a  cheek  which  more  or  less  injures  it,  and  renders 
it  siTbjoct  to  the  attacks  of  insects. 


Combinations  of  Employers  or 
Employed. 

We  supplement  our  recent  articles  on  the  law 
relating  to  employer  and  employed  by  a  state- 
ment of  its  provisions  with  regard  to  strikes,  and 
combinations  of  both  masters  and  workmen  for 
trade  piu-poses.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that 
working  men  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
subject  of  these  articles,  and  that,  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  the  Working  Men's  Association,  Lord 
Elcho  has  lately  obtained  a  select  committee  of 
the  IIou*3  of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  entu-e 
law  affecting  master  and  servant.  Such  an  in- 
quiry will  doubtless  lead  to  some  useful  results, 
for  iu  many  respects  the  law  is  admittedly  im- 
perfect. It  has  not  been  our  purpose  to  point 
out  its  imperfections,  but  oiu-  readers  will  form 
their  own  judgment  upon  them  from  the  summary 
we  have  given. 

The  origin  of  our  law  relating  to  combinations 
of  workmen  is  curious  and  remarkable.  In  the 
reign  of  Edwai'd  III.  a  severe  pestilence  carried 
off  a  large  number  of  the  people,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that  the  surviving  laboiurers  obtained 
a  much  higher  remuneration  than  before.  An 
Act  of  Parliament  was  soon  passed  to  check  the 
rise  in  wages,  and  this  enacted  that  labourers 
shoidd  thenceforth  receive  ouly  smoh  remunera- 
tion as  was  common  in  the  districts  where  they 
resided  before  the  j)lague  broke  out.  This  Act, 
passed  in  1350,  is  known  as  the  2oth  Edward 
III.,  cap.  1. 

A  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  and  dispute 
naturally  arose  under  this  enactment,  and  two 
years  after  a  Statute  of  Wages  was  passed,  which 
fixed  the  amounts  that  should  be  paid  to  labourers 
and  ordinary  artificers.  Other  acts  were  subse- 
quently added  to  enforce  compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  statute.  In  1425,  mediaeval 
legislation  on  the  subject  was  crowned  by  an  Act 
(3  Henry  TI.,  cap.  1)  which  made  it  felony*  for 
masons  to  combine  together  to  obtain  an  advance 
of  wages  above  the  statute  rate.  In  more  en- 
lightened times  this  law  fell  into  disuse ;  but  it 
may  surprise  oiu'  readers  to  learn  that  it  was  not 
erased  from  the  statute-book  until  1824. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  a  statute  of 
wider  scope,  though  less  severe  in  its  penalties, 
was  passed  against  combinations.  This  is  known 
as  the  39  and  40  Geo.  III.,  cap.  105.  At  the 
present  day  this  appe;u's,  also,  to  bo  an  enactment 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  for  it  prescribed  that  any 
workmen  who  should  enter,  either  verbally  or  in 
writing,  into  combinations  for  the  pui'pose  of 
obtaining  an  advance  of  wages,  or  similar  objects, 
should  be  punishable  by  iinprisonment  for  three 
months,  or  by  committal  to  a  house  of  correction 
for  two  months,  with  hard  laboui-.  The  oath  of 
even  one  witness,  before  two  justices  of  the  peace 
(who  might  possibly  themselves  be  employers  of 
labom-),was  sufficient  to  seciu-e  conviction. 

The  effect  of  this   law  was   to  prevent  open 
combinations,  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  increase 
those    of    a    secret   and  far    more  mischievous 
character.      The    working    classes,    having    no 
chance   of  remedy  for   any  trade   grievance  by 
united    action    in    public,    resorted    to    private 
conspiracy,  and  indulged  in  fi'equcnt  and  lament- 
able acts   of   violence.     It  became   the   general  ' 
feeling  that  such  a  state  of  the  law  did  more  ' 
harm  than  good,  and,  thei-efoi'e,  a  bill  was  canied 
thi'ough  Parliament  for  the  repeal  of  the  existing  ' 
statutes,   and   a   new  Act  was  passed — the  6th 
Geo.  lY.,  c.  129 — which,  with  an  explanatory  Act 
of  22nd  Victoria,  forms  the  present  law  on  the 
subject. 

Under  this  Act  of  6th  Geo.  TV.,  it  is  lawful  for 
any  persons  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
consulting  and  agi'eeing  as  to  tlie  rate  of  wages 
they  shall  demand,  or  the  hoiu-s  they  shall  work. 
They  may  also  enter  into  engagements,  written 
or  verbal,  among  themselves,  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  such  wages  or  hom-s  of  work.  Master.?, 
also,  may  meet  and  agi'ee  in  the  same  manner  as 


to  the  wages  they  will  give,  and  the  rules  they 
will  adopt  as  to  hoTu-3  of  laboiu'. 

But,  although  liberty  is  thus  given  to  any 
number  of  men  to  arrange  the  conditions  under 
which  they  will  labour,  or  to  confer  as  to  altera- 
tions they  may  desire,  there  are  stringent  pro- 
visions in  the  Act  against  any  attempt  to  enforce 
their  own  views,  in  any  way  whatever,  upon  other 
workmen.  Any  person  who,  b  riolence  or  thi-eats, 
endeavom-s  to  force  a  workman  to  leave  his  em- 
ployment, or  return  his  work  unfinished,  or  who 
endeavours  to  prevent  a  workman  fi'om  being 
hired,  or  fi'om  accepting  work,  is  subject  to  im- 
prisonment, with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  months.  The  same 
penalty  is  enacted  for  the  use  of  violence  or 
intimidation  for  the  pm'pose  of  inducing  a  work- 
man to  belong  to  a  club  or  association,  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund,  to  pay  fines  or  penalties,  or  to 
comply  with  rules  affecting  wages  or  the  hours 
and  quantity  of  work.  And  any  one  endeavoiu'ing 
to  force  a  manufacturer,  or  other  person  engaged 
in  business,  to  alter  his  mode  of  carrying  it  on,  to 
limit  the  number  of  his  apprentices,  or  to  change 
the  description  of  his  workmen,  is  also  liable  to 
the  same  piinishment. 

Powers  are  given  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  this  measure ;  but 
neither  magistrate  must  be  engaged  iu  the  par- 
ticular trade  in  which  the  dispute  has  arisen. 
Their  decision  may  be  appealed  against  at  tlu^ 
quarter  sessions.  In  London,  a  metropolitan 
police  magistrate  may  adjudicate  on  questions 
arising  under  the  Act. 

A  later  statute  makes  assaults  arising  out  of 
any  combination  for  the  purpose  of  raising  wages, 
&c.,  specially  pimishable  by  hard  labom'. 

Since  combinations  of  workmen  have  been  par- 
mitted  by  the  law,  strikes  have  ceased  to  be  illegal 
in  themselves.  Every  one  is  at  liberty  to  labour, 
or  refrain  fi-om  labom-,  and  to  concert  with  othe»^ 
as  to  the  conditions  under  which  they  will  work, 
or  cease  from  working;  but  it  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  the  slightest  attempt  to  coeree 
another  to  leave  his  employ,  or  to  abstain  from 
accepting  work,  or  to  work  under  any  other  con- 
ditions than  those  which  he  himself  may  select,  is 
an  offence  punishable  by  the  law.  Violence  is 
not  held  to  be  necessary  to  this  coercion ;  intimida- 
tion, obstruction,  or  molestation  of  any  kind,  is 
sufficient  to  incur  the  penalties  of  the  Act. 

We  must  reserve  for  another  paper  a  few  in- 
stances of  the  application  which  has  been  given 
to  the  Combination  Laws  iu  the  cases  of  both 
employers  and  workmen,  with  the  provisions  for 
Arbitration  between  them. 


*  Felony  is  tlie  highest  class  of  crime  kuown  to  the  law, 
and  although  it  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  punishment 
of  death,  as  sometimes  erroneously  supposed,  it  cnt.iiled 
the  forfeiture  of  propei-ty  and  goods,  iu  addition  to  the 
prescribed  punishment  for  the  offence  itself. 


L.\B01IB. 

There's  a  iiever-dj  iug  chorus 

Breaking  on  tlie  huinau  ear. 
In  the  busy  town  before  us 

Voices  loud,  and  deep,  and  cle.ir. 
This  is  labour's  eudle.ss  ditty; 

This  is  toil's  prophetic  voice, 
Sounding  ttaough  the  town  and  city. 

Bidding  human  hearts  rejoice. 
Sweeter  than  the  poet's  singing 

Is  that  anthem  of  the  free ; 
Blither  is  the  anvil's  ringing 

Than  the  song  of  bird  or  bee. 
There's  a  glory  iu  the  rattle 

Of  the  wheels  'mid  factory  gloom ; 
Richer  than  e'er  snatched  from  b.attl6 

Are  the  trophies  of  the  loom. 
See  the  skilfid  mason  raising 

Gracefully  yon  towering  pile  ; 
Round  the  forge  and  furnace  blazing 

Stand  the  noble  men  of  toil. 
Tliey  are  heroes  of  the  people, 

Who  the  wealth  of  nations  raise; 
Every  dome,  and  spire,  and  steeple 

Rear  their  heads  in  Labour's  praise. 
Glorious  men  of  truth  and  labour. 

Shepherds  of  the  human  fold, 
That  shall  lay  the  br.and  .and  sabre 

With  the  barbarous  tilings  of  old. 
Priests  and  propliets  of  creation. 

Bloodless  lieroes  in  the  fight, 
Toilers  for  the  world's  salvation, 

.Alessengers  of  peace  and  light. 
Speed  the  plough  and  speed  the  harrow ; 

Peace  and  plenty  send  abroad ; 
Better  far  the  spade  and  barrow 

Than  the  cannon  or  the  sword. 
Each  invention,  each  improvement, 

Renders  weak  oppression's  rod  ; 
Every  sign  and  every  movement 

Brings  us  nearer  truth  and  God.      J.  RusHTO". 
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TO  BE  COUrEIED  VOK   BT 

WORKING    MEN. 


who  worked  them  up.     The  point  we  have  \  a  magnificent  anchor  of  most  graceful  shape ; 


TWENTY  PRIZES— TE?C  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each 
and  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  .111.1  Galpto.  One  Prize  of 
Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Three  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  WoRKnfa  Man. 
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view  is  the  workmanship  —  the  way  in 
wliicli  the  materials  are  used,  the  manner 
in  which  the  articles  arc  put  together. 

For  instance,  in  the  deiiartincnt  of  iron 
and  steel  manufactures,  there  were  fire-grates 
of  a  very  handsome  pattern  ;  but  if  you  exa- 
mined them  closely,  you  found  that  the  cast- 
iron  plates  of  which  the  frames  were  com- 
posed, were  not  perfect.  There  had  been 
sand-holes  in  them,  and  these  holes  had  been 
jilugged  up,  and  the  places  showed  like  small 
white  stars  on  what  is  technically  called  the 
"  dead  white  "  of  the  surface.  The  s-teel  por- 
tions were  imperfectly  burnished.  Either  the 
burnishing  tools,  which  it  requires  peculiar 
abiUty  to  make,  were  defective,  or  the  steel 
was  imperfectly  prepared,  or  the  btirnisher 
himself  wa.s  not  master  of  his  art.  Only  very 
skilled  workmen  can  burnish  a  plane  of  steel. 
In  fine,  there  was  a  want  of  workmanship 
apparent  in  many  of  these  articles,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  town  sending  them  suffered 
in  projiortion.     If  you  looked  behind  some 


Workmanship. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  satisfaction  to  see, 
from  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Metro- 
politan and  Provincial  Working  Classe-s'  In- 
dustrial Exhibition,  which  appeared  in  No.  1 3 
of  thi.s  journal,  that  a  silver  medal,  placed  Tat 
the  disposal  of  the  Committee  of  this  Exhibi- 
tion by  the  liberality  of  Robert  MuiTa}',  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  of  Kinnahaird,  Ross-shire,  is  to  be 
awarded  to  the  most  ingenious  contriver  of  a 
very  useful  and  much-needed  domestic  ma- 
chine, suggested  by  one  of  our  coixespondents. 
We  restrict  oui'selves  in  this  article  to  the 
question  of  workmanship,  so  allied  to  in- 
genuity. Ingenuity,  wliich  implies,  and  in- 
deed includes  inventivenes.s,  is  properly  sin- 
gled out  for  reward,  it  being  a  higher  quality 
than  skill.  Workmanship  implies  skill,  which 
is  no  mean  qualification  ;  but  it  also  implies 
more  than  mere  skill.  Workmanship  implies 
finish  and  thoroughness,  and  these  are  qua- 
lities that  every  man  can  compass.  In  daily 
life  every  man  cannot  attain  to  eminence,  but 
he  can  to  honesty ;  he  may  never  acquire 
gracefulness,  but  he  can  vigour:  so  in  in- 
dustry, a  workman  may  miss  inventiveness, 
or  lack  skill  in  the  sense  of  fineness  of  work, 
but  he  may  attain  to  thoroughness,  the  esisen- 
tial  quality  of  workmanship. 

The  value  of  workmanship  may  be  well 
illustrated  by  what  occurred  at  the  first  Great 
Exposition  of  Industry  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
opened  in  Hyde  Park  in  18-31.  The  majority 
of  articles  exliibited  there  were  chiefly  de- 
signed for  eflfect.  Nearly  all  articles  were 
showy,-  Many,  indeed,  were  excellent.  In 
design  and  finish,  multitudes  of  objects  com- 
manded and  deserved  admiration.  But  a  far 
greater  number,  admirable  for  pattern,  for 
novelty,  for  newness  of  contrivance,  for  origi- 
nality of  adaptation,  were  wanting  in  dm'a- 
bleness.  They  were  not  put  together  in  a 
lasting  manner.  So  far  as  the  fault  lay  in 
the  material  used,  the  firm  who  sent  or 
caused  inferior  materials  to  be  used  were 
responsible  for  that,  and   not  the  artificers 


its  very  massiveness  and  stupendousness  had 
been  made  a  thing  of  beauty  by  the  well- 
directed  strokes  of  the  forgers.  Every  blow 
was  a  work  of  skill,  and  the  sign  of  it  a  thing 
of  pleasure  to  trace.  This,  too,  by  some  im- 
becility of  judgment,  had  been  painted,  so 
that  all  the  pleasure  of  the  rare  workmanship 
was  lost.  The  forging  of  the  anchor  has  been 
the  subject  of  one  or  two  noble  paintings, 
and  of  one  of  the  most  spirit-stin-ing  poems 
in  our  language.  The  anchor  of  which  we 
speak,  was  of  itself  a  poem  of  manufacture ; 
and  it  was  almost  a  grief  to  find  the  splendid 
texture  of  the  wrought  iron  painted  out  of 
sight. 

In  articles  of  wood-carving  and  cabinet 
manufactiu'e,  the  greater  part  are  far  more 
beautiful  as  they  leave  the  workman's  bands, 
with  the  mark  of  the  plane  and  the  chisel 
upon  them,  than  ever  they  are  when  trea 
cherous  polish  has  touched  them.  The  com- 
monest wood,  with  the  bloom  of  labour  upon 
it,  is  far  daintier  to  the  eye  than  any  veneer- 


of  these  articles  in  bright  iron,  you  perhaps  |  ing  can  make  it.     The  sculptor's  work  would 
fouiul  bad  fitting,  which  rendered  the  stability  j  be  ruined  if  his  marble  statues  were  painted. 


of  the  structure  insecure.  The  threads  on 
the  screws  were  weak,  or  the  nuts  were  badly 
tapped,  or  were  too  thin,  or  the  pins  and 
staples  were  too  long  or  too  short,  were  waste- 
fully  made,  were  ugly  or  insecure.  True,  all 
the.se  things  were  ovit  of  sight,  and  therefore 
thought  unimportant.  But  the  quality  of 
the  workmanship  is  shown  by  the  state  in 
which  work  is  left  which  is  out  of  sight,  and 
the  quality  of  the  workman's  mind  also.  His 
economy  in  the  use  of  material,  his  taste 
and  workmanly  thoroughness,  are  shown  in 
these  small  things.  Though  small,  they  are 
not  unimportant.  The  durability,  the  lasting 
quality  of  the  article  constructed  depends 
upon  these  things.  A  steel  fender,  for  in- 
stance, in  which  these  little  neglects  occur, 
may  be  a  very  beautiful  object  to  the  eye, 
but  it  would  give  way  on  the  very  first  acci- 
dental kick  it  received,  and  which  it  would 
be  sure  to  receive  before  it  had  been  in  use 
long.  The  fall  of  a  poker  upon  it  would 
indent  it  and  make  it  "  start,"  and  its  parts 
become  loose. 

Articles  of  cabinet-work,  of  carving  and 
gilding,  were  in  many  cases  open  to  similar 
criticism.  Every  person  unfortunately  has 
experience  which  will  enable  him  to  under- 
stand this.  Chairs,  sofas,  bedsteads,  in  house- 
hold use,  continue  to  give  way,  in  use  or  re- 
moval, in  a  most  provoking  and  expensive 
manner.  A  picture  or  looking-glass  frame 
becomes  shabby  in  an  unexpected  way.  Damp 
or  stains  affect  them,  and  spoil  them  before 
half  their  time  of  duration  has  expired.  •  Any 
man  wlio  has  visited  an  old  ruin,  and  exa- 
mined it  curiously,  has  found  that  the  old 
workmen  had  a  thoroughness  about  them 
which  is  now  rarely  met  with.  In  the 
curious  carving  of  old  temples — in  Melrose 
Abbey,  for  instance — the  back  of  the  foliage, 
the  rear  of  the  curious  leaf,  or  grotesque 
figure,  there  is  the  same  care  and  finish,  as 
far  as  possible,  as  in  the  parts  which  meet 
the  eye.  Like  the  creations  of  Nature,  every 
part  of  the  work  is  perfect ;  so  that  the  entire 
association  of  ideas  about  it  is  wholesome  and 
satisfii'ctory  to  the  mind.  This  is  the  result 
of  workmanship— a  far  higher  quality  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

At  the  last  International  Exhibition  many 
noble  articles  of  manufacture  were  entirely 
spoiled  through  subsequent  treatment,  and 
want  of  a  sense  of  manufacturing  taste.  There 
were  a  set  of  splendid  steel  bells,  of  novel 
material  and  great  perfection  of  workman- 
ship, which  the  exliibitor  painted  after  they 
were  suspended,  hiding  all  the  glory  of  the 
texture  and  polish  of  the  steel.     There  was 


And,  as  IMr.  Ruskin  puts  it,  "  an  hone.st  brick 
is  far  more  beautiful  than  any  stucco." 

AVe  may  some  time  speak  of  the  waste  of 
money  and  poorness  of  result  which  working 
men  achieve  in  furnishing  their  own  hou.se.s. 
They,  at  least,  might  set  custom  at  defiance, 
and  create  a  new  style  of  house  comfort,  were 
they  inspired  with  the  true  feeling  of  sim- 
plicity and  durability.  We  make  these  sug- 
gestions for  the  consideration  of  many  of  oiu' 
readers  and  correspondents,  who  are  intere.sted 
in  the  improvement  of  Working  Men's  Indus- 
trial Exhibitions.  Workmanship  and  taste 
are  quahties  which  every  contributor  could, 
in  varying  degi'ees,  display ;  and  these  should 
be  watched  for,  discerned,  commended,  and 
rewarded. 


The  London  Tailors'  Strike  and  Look-odt. — 
The  conflict  between  the  London  employers  and  the 
operative  tailors  lias  terminated  in  an  agreement,  bind- 
ing on  both  parties,  being  drawn  iip,  by  which  the  men 
are  to  receive  the  advance  of  one  penny  per  hour,  jield- 
ing,  at  the  same  time,  some  minor  claims  made  by  them. 
The  strusgle  was  a  pecidiar  one,  and  its  progress  proved 
tliat  capital  and  labour  are  not  always  and  at  all  points 
unerjually  matched  in  contests  of  this  kind.  From  the 
tirst  the  in.T.sters  were  completely  defeated  in  their  en- 
deavours to  till  their  shops  with  foreign  labourers.  The 
telegi-aph  wires  were  early  put  in  operation  by  the  work- 
ing tailors'  committee  ;  and  the  agents  of  the  masters, 
sent  abroad  in  search  of  workmen,  found  their  persuasions 
futile,  because  too  late.  The  locked-out  tailors  became 
j  ubilant  at  their  success,  and  naturally  looked  for  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  dispute — of  coui-se,  to  their  own  satis- 
faction. The  Pall  Mall  Ot'zeile,  contrasting  the  rates  of 
wages  received  by  the  artisans  in  towns  with  those  ob- 
tained by  labourers  in  the  country,  observes  : — "  The 
better  class  of  men  who  are  employed  as  carters  or  shep- 
herds, and  still  more  those  really  skilled  labourers  who 
arc  needed  in  tlie  use  of  farm  machinery,  and  who  earn 
from  fourteen  to  fifteen  or  sixteen  shillings  a  week  all 
tlie  year  round,  though  worlcing  very  short  hours  in  the 
winter,  cannot  be  put  downi  as  really  costing  their  employers 
much  less  than  fourpence  per  hour,  considering  on  how 
many  days  the  value  of  their  labour  is  diminished  to  a 
formidable  extent.  Compare,  now,  these  scales  of  pay- 
ment with  those  of  which  town  worlcmen  .are  now  com- 
plaining, and  which  masters  are,  for  the  most  part,  de- 
fending. At  the  largest  tailoring  house  in  London,  the 
very  best  workmen  have  been  earning  sixpence  per  honr ; 
and  the  Scotch  shoemakers  have  been  earning,  in  Edin- 
burgh, less  than  threepence-halfpenny  per  hour.  Whether, 
under  these  circumstances,  their  strikes  are  prudent  for 
themselves,  or  mischievous  to  the  public,  we  do  not  now 
discuss  ;  but  the  real  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind,  with 
the  additional  consideration  that  strikes  and  combinations 
of  all  kinds  cannot  possibly  resist  the  operation  of  neces- 
sary economical  laws.  A  rise  in  wages,  whether  or  not 
it  bo  the  result  of  a  strike,  means  simply  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  the  complete  manufactured  article  ;  which  again 
means  simply  a  diminution  in  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
consumer.  Things  must,  therefore,  inevitably  adjust 
tliemselves,  and  the  duty  of  the  law  is  to  see  that  no 
violence  be  imported  into  the  contest  between  capital 
and  Labour." — [Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Working  Man  may  feel  inclined  to  favour  us  with  their 
views  as  to  the  possibility  of  the  present  general  rise  in 
wages  being  permanently  maintained. — Ed.  W.  M.] 
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Hope  for  the  Spitalfields 
IVeavers. 

We  arc  glad  to  see  that   practical  Co-operation 
has  at  length  made  its  way  into  London.      Co- 
operative   stores  are  highly  useful  contrivances,  , 
and  we  have  borne    frequent    testimony   to  the 
lesson  they  teach  and  the  good  that  they  do.     But 
the  form  of  nwtnufactunng  Co-operation  is  yet  more 
important,  and  implies  the   attainment  of  higher 
qualifications  on  the  p.art  of  those  who  engage  in 
it.     Nowhere  is   the    ameliorative   influences   of  | 
Co-operation    more    needed 
than     in     Spitalfields     and 
Bethnal  Green.     The  condi- 
tion of  the  silk  weavers  in 
these  districts  has  been  for 
two  generations  a  blot  upon 
the  metropolis.     Statesmen 
have   deplored   it,    and   the 
Coiu-t  has  more  than  once  en- 
deavoured to  effect  improve- 
ment by  setting  the  fashion 
of  wearing  the  productions 
of  these  ingenious  artificers. 
But  improvement   in   trade 
seldom    brought    much    re- 
lief in  .the  way  of  improve- 
ment  in  wages.      Fashions 

ai-e  proverbially  fitful ;  no  human  power  can  mate 
them  permanent,  and  the  silk-weaving  trade  has 
again  relapsed  into  its  chronic  condition  of 
badness. 

Co-operation  has  now  come  to  its  aid,  and 
promises  a  relief  more  effectual  and  permanent 
than  had  hitherto  been  thought  possible.  A 
crowded  meeting  has  been  held  in  the  Union 
Hall,  Parliament  Court,  Artillery  Street,  Bishops- 
gate.  Numbers  could  not  obtain  admission,  so 
eager  were  the  operatives  to  take  part  in  the 
proceedings.  This  is  a  sign  as  creditable  as  it  is 
hopeful  of  success.  The  object  of  the  meeting 
was  to  form  a  Spitalfields  Co-operative  Manu- 
facturing Company,  under  the  Limited  Liability 
Act  of  1862.  Messrs.  W.  Fithian.  E.  Nichols, 
Du   Cane,   Delaforce,    Holland,   and  others,  de- 


a  rise  of  75  per  cent,  on  their  wages  instead  of 
23.  Mr.  Delaforce  confirmed  this  opinion.  He 
said  that  the  Germans  could  not  di'ivc  them  out 
of  the  market,  as  the  low  velvets  were  actually 
liigher  iu  Germany  than  they  were  in  Spital- 
fields, while  the  German  yai'd  was  only  equal  to 
their  three-quarters  of  a  yard,  -igain,  in  France 
the  price  paid  per  yard  for  laboui'  was  more  than 
in  Spitalfields ;  and  how^,  then,  could  the  French 
manufactui'ers  run  them  down  ? 

The  promoters  of  the  proposed  company  think 
that  they  can  get  to  work  in  a  few  weeks.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  it  was  announced 


that  those  who  wished  to  take  shares  might  then 
come  forward  and  sign  the  application,  when  a 
perfect  scramble  took  place  to  get  to  the  platform 
for  this  purpose.  We  shall  look  forward  with 
great  interest  to  the  plan  of  the  management  and 
the  organisation  of  the  company. 


Art  Designs 

FOR  USE   IN    TK.\.DES   AND    MANUFACTURES. 

OENAUENTAL    IKON-WOEK. 

Before  Quintin  Matsys  abandoned  the  forge  for 
the  palette,  he  had  already  achieved  a  reputation 
for  the  tasteful  cliaracter  of  the  ornamental  irou- 


The  Bessemer  Steel  Works  at 
Pionibouo,  Italy. 

The  Magona  d'ltalia  Bessemer  Steel  Works  at 
Piombono,  erected  by  Messrs.  Novcllo,  Pousard, 
and  Gigli,  the  pat-entees  in  Italy,  have  been 
whoUy  buUt  and  furnished  with  the  most  com- 
plete modern  machines  within  little  more  than  a 
year,  and  they  were  inaugui-ated  on  the  Hth  of 
March  by  a  public  festival,  which  is  described  in 
very  glowing  terms  by  the  Italian  journals. 
Prince  Amadous,  son  of  the  King  of  Italy,  is 
known  for  the  intelligent  in- 
terest he  takes  in  manufac- 
tm-es  in  general,  and  in  this 
establishment  in  particular, 
and  he  signified  his  inten- 
tion to  preside  personally  at 
the  jesta ;  but  the  recent 
death  of  his  brother.  Prince 
Oddone,  preventing  his  ap- 
pearance on  a  festive  occa- 
sion, he  deputed  the  Mar- 
quis Torelli  to  represent 
him,  and  make  an  official 
report.  More  than  a  hun- 
dred persons  distinguished 
in  parliamentary  life,  in 
science,  and  in  engineering 
gathered  from  distant  parts  of  Italy,  and  declared 
themselves  well  repaid  by  the  magnificent  spec- 
tacle of  the  conversion  of  thi-ee  tons  of  molten 
iron  into  steel  by  the  Bessemer  process,  and  ex- 
pressed their  sm-prise  at  finding  such  extensive 
works  in  active  operation,  where  but  a  few  months 
before  the  com  was  growing. 

[  The  geographical  position  of  the  Magona 
d'ltalia  proves  to  have  been  most  judiciously 
selected.  It  has  enabled  the  proprietors  to  over- 
:  come  many  of  the  natural  disadvantages  inherent 
I  to  the  making  of  iron  and  steel  in  Italy.  About 
j  a  thousand  yards  of  frontage  along  the  shores  of 
I  a  nattu'al  harboiu',  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Porto  Faliegi  of  classical  Iristory,  have  been  pur- 
chased for  the  Magona  d'ltalia.  The  rich  iron 
ores  of  Elba,  the  charcoal  produced  in  the  wood« 


livei-ed  speeches  in  explanation  of  the  proposed 
plan.  Xt  the  present  time  the  broad-silk  weavers . 
are  practically  compelled  to  work  fourteen  or 
fifteen  hours  a  day  to  earn  the  average  wages  of 
ten  shillings  a  week. 

It  is  calcvdated  that  by  forming  a  Co-operative 
Company  they  will  earn,  at  least,  ^61  a  week. 
The  capital  of  the  company  is  fixed  at  ^6100,000, 
divided  into  100,000  £1  shares.  As  is  usual, 
five  shillings  a  share  is  to  be  paid  on  application, 
and  a  second  five  shUlings  on  allotment.  The 
weavers  who  take  shares  will  have  the  option  of 
paying  one  shilling  per  share  at  the  time,  and 
20,000  shares  will  be  reserved  for  them  at  par. 
In  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  shares  they 
will  be  given  work  by  the  company,  who  under- 
take to  pay  an  average  on  all  descriptions,  of 
fabrics  of  25  per  cent,  over  what  they  are  at 
present  receiving. 

We  congratulate  the  broad -sOk  weavers  on 
the  prospect  thus  open  to  them.  Mr.  Du  Cane 
said  that,  from  calculations  he  had  made  years 
ayo,  he  was  satisfied  that  the  weavers  could  get 


work  whicli  he  fashioned  into  sliape  with  the 
strokes  of  his  heavy  hammer.  Bnt  he  did  not 
stand  alone  in  skUl,  for  his  was  a  time  when  much 
that  was  of  an  ornamental  character  was  considered 
an  indispensable  adjunct  to  even  the  commonest 
article  made  of  u-on.  In  after  years,  the  ornamental 
character  of  much  of  the  iron-work  produced  under- 
went a  marked  change.  It  became  formal  and 
poor  in  style  to  an  almost  incredible  extent,  espe- 
cially in  England,  where  the  use  of  ornament  in 
uon-work  was  almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknoivn. 
The  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  produced  a  revolu- 
tion in  this  direction.  Our  metal-workers  behekl 
what  was  being  done  by  their  Continental  rivals, 
and  hastened  to  emtdate  them.  The  change  has 
been  felt  in  every  branch  of  the  iron  trade, 
especially  in  those  coimected  with  the  production 
of  articles  of  daily  use.  The  two  Olustratious 
given  by  us  indicate,  so  far  as  they  go,  the  union 
of  utUity  with  taste,  which  now  forms  not  the 
least  promising  featitre  in  modem  metal-work. 
The  first  represents  the  upper  part  of  a  garden- 
seat,  and  the  second  a  portion  of  some  railings. 


alonw  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  jliu-emme  (marshes), 
and  the  lignites  dug  in  the  neighbouring  hUls, 
can  be  landed  du-ect  on  their  own  premises  at  a 
quay  constructed  by  the  fh-m.  A  very  short 
branch  rail  from  La  Comia  station  of  the  Ma- 
remme  EaUway  has  been  approved  by  the  pro- 
vincial coimcil.  and  will  shortly  afford  new 
facilities  of  access.  The  Magona  d'ltalia  bemg 
in  the  midst  of  a  hilly  promontory,  is  exempt 
from  the  summer  marsh-fever,  which  compels  the 
closing  of  the  Eoyal  Iron  Works  at  FaUonica  from 
June  to  November  in  each  year. 

Italy  has  no  n.^tive  deposits  of  bituminous  coal, 
although  lignites  and  other  mineral  fuels  are 
worked  in  the  hiUs  boimding  the  Maremme,  which 
are  serviceable  for  secondary  pm-poses.  Good 
iron  ores  are  found  in  many  Italian  provinces, 
and  Tuscany  is  especially  favoured  with  abundant 
mines  of  the  purest  and  richest  iron  ores  in  the 
world.  Those  on  the  island  of  Elba  are  worked 
at  five  chief  points,  at  Eio  Albano,  Tigneria,  Eio 
Marino,  Terra  Nera,  and  Calamita.  At  CaJamita 
the  iron  is  highly  magnetic.     The  ores  from  ail 
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Flemings  still  raakfi  the  liest  cloth.  England 
sends  a  great  quantity  of  wool  and  coarse  cloths 
in  exchange  for  the  fine  cloth  of  these  two 
countries,  and  the  Spaniards  buy,  in  return,  not 
only  English  wool,  but,  whenever  they  can, 
English  sheep  as  wcU.  Silk  is  still  brought  en- 
tirely from  abroad,  and  cotton  is  still  almost 
entirely  unknown. 

In  the  lOth  century  the  manufacture  of  silk 
commences  on  a  smaU  scale,  and  for  small  goods 


these  mines  are  especially  adapted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  steel ;  and  of  the  mines,  those  at  Eio 
Mai-ina  are  the  most  ancient  and  most  important. 

The  method  of  working  these  mines— or  rather 
quarries,  since  they  are  open  excavations  in  the 
mountain-sides— is  in  the  most  primitive  style, 
and  capable  of  much  imi^rovement,  wliile  con- 
siderable outlay  would  be  necessary  to  improve 
the  access  to  the  rugged  coast  of  the  island. 

At  the  Magona  d' Italia  only  one  blast-fumace 
is  as  yet  in"  blast,  but  the  hydraulic  lift  and 
tower  for  charging  have  been  prepared  to  supply 
a  second.  Vegetable  fuel  alone  is  employed,  and 
the  crude  (or  cast)  iron  is  obtained  from  the  ore 
in  the  xisual  manner.  When  the  blast-fumace  is 
tapped,  the  crude  ii-on  is  run  direct,  and  while 
stUl  hot,  into  the  converters,  as  proposed  by  the 
inventor,  thus  avoiding  the  cost  of  re-heating — 
an  especial  economy  in  Italy,  where  fuel  is  costly. 
We  believe  that  it  is  at  the  Magona  the  direct  , 

making  of  steel  has  been  for  the  first  time  attempted,  by  force  of  arms,  to  suppress  both 
fuUy  cai-ried  out.  By  careful  attention  to  the  i  their  rebellion  and  then-  religion.  The  cruelties 
levels  on  which  the  blast-fiu-nace  and  converters  I  of  his  troops  induced  great  munbers  of  the 
have  been  erected,  the  molten  stream  flows  direct,  !  weavers  to  leave  the  country  altogether,  and 
in   a   glowin-T  rivulet,   falling   at    once   into  the  i  Elizabeth,  imitating  the  policy  of  Edwai-d  III., 


Mortality  in  Different  Occupa- 
tions* 

I.— MINERS  (coii(m««l). 
The  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  wTiioh  was 
appointed  in  1863,  to  inquire  into  the  means  of 
improving  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  em- 
ployed   in  mines,   contains   most   elaborate    and 

,  ,  ., ,  .   n„„    i,„^„     e.„       "TV,!  I  complete    statistics    relative    to     the    mortality 

only,  such  as  ribbons,  girdles,  laces,   (Stc.      ihe  '  .  .  i      tti.^  „„     4. 

,         1     .,,      !■      J  J     .>!,„«  ;„  o4.;ii -K,./,-.,™!,*-    amongst  miners  in  certain  parts  01  the  country, 

broad  sdks  for  dresses  and  robes  is  still  brought  \      ^   °     .,    .  ,        ,     '  -i  j  4.1.    *  n 

'      From  that  report  we  have  compiled  the  foUow- 

ing  table : — 


from  Fr.ance  and  Italy. 

The  Netherland  (or  Flemish)  trade  in  weaving 
was  almost  destroyed  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was,  at  that  time,  also 
King  of  the  Netherlands,  and  endeavoured,  by 
every  possible  means,  to  root  out  Protestantism 
from  every  part  of  his  dominions.  The  Nether- 
landers   revolted   against    his   tyi-anny,   and    he 


ANNUAL  KATE  OP  MOUTALITY   IN   THE  THREE   TEABS  1860 — 2, 
AMONGST    MINERS    IN    EACH    OF    THE   FOUR   GROUPS   OF 
DISTRICTS. 


mouth  of  the  converters.  This  direct  method  is 
made  possible  by  the  great  purity  of  Elba  ore, 
and  the  "make"  can  be  regulated  so  as  to  be 
precisely  of  the  quality  best  adapted  to  the  Besse- 
mer process.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the 
proportion  of  decrease  between  the  produce  of 
finished  steel  and  the  weight  of  crude  iron  em- 
ployed, compares  favoiu-ably  with  the  results  of 
English  and  French  makers.  The  flames  from 
the  blast-furnace  and  re-heating  ovens  are  care- 
fully economised  by  passing  through  vertical  or 
horizontal  boilers,  and  the  steam  thus  produced 
gives  motion  to  the  blast-engines  (two),  hy- 
draulic pumps  for  the  rams,  apd  numerovis  steam- 
hammers,  of  varying  sizes,  capable  of  dealing 
twenty-five-tou  blows  each,  down  to  the  handy 
and  quick-repeating  strokes  adapted  for  light 
work.  Nino  of  these  are  already  actively  ex- 
tending the  daily  produce  of  steel  ingots,  amount- 
ing now  to  about  six  tons,  with  the  expectation  of 
early  increase  to  twelve  and  fifteen  tons,  as  fast 
as  more  hammers  and  rolling  apparatus  can  be 
got  in  their  places. 

The  present  demand  for  steel  for  agricultural 
implements,  with  warlike  and  other  stores  for 
Government,  is  much  in  advance  of  the  actual 
production,  and  there  is,  therefore,  every  pro- 
bability of  a  speedy  extension  of  the  works  which 
have  ah'eady  given  employment  and  prosperity  to 
the  inhabit.ants  of  Piombono,  besides  greatly 
augmenting  its  population  by  the  workmen 
and  their   families   drawn  together  from  other 


gladly  received  into  her  country  many  of  those 
whom  she  had  already  helped  with  money  and 
arms  in  their  own  country. 

By  the  end  of  the  10th  century,  the  trade  of 
England  was  both  flourishing  and  systematised. 
The  Boyal  Exchange,  in  London,  was  opened  by 
the  Queen  herseU,  and  the  trade  of  the  country 
was  encoui-aged  by  Elizabeth  in  every  way.  The 
trade  with  other  countries  became  more  direct, 
and  less  through  the  medium  of  foreign  mer- 
chants. England,  instead  of  being  one  of  the 
supporters  of  the   central  trades   of  the  Hanse 


Deaths  annaally  to  every  1,000  Miaera  livia;. 

Aqkb. 

Cornish 

Stnfford- 

find 

Mtrthyr 
Tjdrii 

Pistrlots. 

beilaud 
D  striols. 

District. 

IS-'S 

9-4 

8'3 

10-8 

13-2 

25—35 

9-6 

9-5 

10-9 

13-8 

35—45 

151 

14-0 

11-8 

16-2 

45—55 

29-7 

21-0 

15-9 

31-7 

55—05 

63-2 

501 

33-6 

45!t 

It  is  clear  that  from  some  cause  the  mortality 
amongst  the  metalliferous  miners  of  Cornwall  is 
very  much  greater  than  the  mortality  of  the  coal 
miners  of  Staffordshire,  Durham,  Northumberland, 
and  Merthyr  Tydfil  at  the  advanced  ages.  A 
comparison  of  this  table  with  a  similar  one  for 
an  earlier  period  -(1849-53)  shows  that  very 
little   change   has   taken  place   in   the    Cornish 


The  proprietors  comprise  in  their  fii-m  one 
Englishman,  a  Frenchman,  and  an  Italian,  happily 
characterised  at  the  inauguration  as  uniting  the 
commercial  qualities  of  the  three  nations — capital, 
ingenuity,  and  industry ;  and  we  may  join  with 
the  visitors  to  the  fesla  in  wishing  them  a  suc- 
cessful career. 


Towns  and  of  Venice,  began  to  be  herself  one  of  1  districts,  save  that  the  death-rate  has  increased 


TJie  Textile  Manufactures  of 
England. 

BT  WILLIAM    EOSSITEK,  FELLOW  OP  ^HE    WOBKINO 
men's  COLLEOE. 

III.— FIFTEENTH,  SIXTEENTH,  AND  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTUEIES. 
Fob  nearly  the  whole  of  the  15th  century  the 
rival  families  of  York  and  Lancaster  struggled 
for  the  throne  of  England.  The  feudal  power  of 
the  land  was  divided  against  itself.  Great  lords, 
such  as  Westmoreland,  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
and  Exeter,  on  tlie  one  side,  strove  against  the 
stUl  greater  lords  of  Warwick,  Salisbury,  and 
Northumberland  on  the  other ;  each  party  trying 
to  set  up  a  king  of  its  own  faction;  each 
deserting  and  trying  to  depose  him  it  had  set  up 
as  soon  as  he  attempted  to  be  a  king  and  not 
merely  a  partisan.  It  was  in  this  strife,  out  of 
which  came  good  for  England,  that  the  feudal 
system  of  the  country  wore  itself  out.  It  was 
during  this  strife  that,  though  spinning  and 
weaving  languished,  the  spinner  and  the  weaver 
acquired  fresh  energy ;  though  trade  was  feeble, 
the  trader  became  strong. 

During  the  15th  centm-y,  the  wooUen  is  stiU 
the  great  English  textile  manufacture.  English 
wool  is   stiU   the   best,  but   the   Spaniards  and 


the  chief  centres  of  commerce.  The  towns  of 
Coventry,  York,  Norwich,  Worcester,  and  Exeter, 
began  to  be  important  manufacturing  centres, 
and  Bristol,  Southampton,  and  Hull  to  be  im- 
portant ports. 

The  1 7th  century  was  a  period  of  great  national 
activity,  commercially  as  well  as  politically.  The 
national  energy  expressed  itself  in  founding  colo- 
nies, and  in  organising  great  trading  companies 
for  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  with  Turkey, 
with  Russia,  and  with  America.  The  treasm-os 
of  the  East,  the  silks  and  spices  of  the  Indies, 
were  no  longer  doled  out  to  us  by  the  merchants 
of  other  countries,  but  brought  hither  by  our 
own  merch.ants  in  our  own  ships,  and  fabulous 
profits  were  made  upon  the  ventures. 

Raleigh  and  others  brought  from  the  West 
articles  of  food  of  which  before  England  had  had 
no  thought.  Things  now  of  commonest  use, 
which  wo  use  almost  every  horn-,  were  then  seen 
for  the  fii'st  time.  Potatoes,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco, 
were  then  counted  amongst  the  wonders  brought 
from  the  new  continent. 

The  new  position  that  England  took  as  a  great 
centre  of  the  world's  commerce  was  expressed  in 
the  navigation  laws  of  this  period  endeavouring 
to  confine  English  trade  to  English  sailors  and  to 
English  ships.  The  country  put  itself  stUl  more  in 
order,  established  a  Post  Office  for  conveyance 
of  letters  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  New  River 
to  supply  its  capital  with  fresh  water,  and  by  the 
early  pai-t  of  the  ISth  centm-y  it  had  a  Bank 
of  England  to  manage  its  finances,  a  Board  of 
Trade  to  regulate  its  commerce,  and  a  new 
and  intrinsic  coinage  to  enable  its  merchants  to 
deal  one  with  another. 

Wool  was  still  the  great  textile  fabric  of 
England.  It  needs  the  constant  repetition  of 
this  statement  to  bring  home  to  us  how  old  is  the 
weaving  of  wool  in  this  country,  and  how  new 
the  weaving  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  silk  tr.ade 
became,  dm-mg  the  l7th  and  18th  centuries, 
gradually  of  more  and  more  importance.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  l7th  century  England  received 
stUl  another  immigration  of  foreign  weavers,  also, 
like  the  Dutch,  driven  from  their  homes  by 
religious  persecution.  A  century  of  religious  war 
in  France  had  terminated,  in  1589,  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  IV.,  the  champion  of  the  Pro- 
testants, who,  though  he  became  Catholic  himself, 
gave  legal  protection  to  liis  Protestant  subjects. 
In  1685,  Louis  XIV.  revoked  this  toleration,  and 
gave  the  Protestant  people  the  choice  of  exUe  or 
conversion.  Some  300,000  chose  to  leave  their 
country  in  preference  to  giving  up  their  faith, 
and  England  offered  them  welcome.  Of  these, 
very  many  were  sUk-weavers  from  Lyons,  and  to 
them  is  owing  great  improvements  in  the  sUk 
manufacture  and  trade  of  their  new  country. 


at  the  three  first  ages,  and  declined  from  34  to  30 
per  1,000  at  the  age. 45— 55.  In  the  Staffordshire 
districts  the  death-rate  has  fallen  perceptibly  at 
all  ages  under  55.  In  the  districts  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  there  is  an  increase  at  the 
three  first  ages.  In  Merthyr  Tydfil  the  r.ate  was, 
in  the  first  period,  21,  20,  24,  34,  and  57  at  the 
different  ages,  so  that  there,  at  least,  a  marked 
improvement  is  manifest. 

There  may  be  many  disturbing  elements, 
however,  to  render  the  comparison  between  the 
mortality  of  persons  of  cognate  occupation,  but 
otherwise  difl'erently  circumstanced,  of  no  prac- 
tical use.  But  no  exception  is  fairly  tenable  if 
we  take  men  inhabiting  the  same  districts  and 
living  under  precisely  simUar  conditions  in  every- 
thing save  the  difference  involved  in  occupation. 
Adopting  this  standard,  the  precise  amount  of 
influence  which  occupation  exercises  upon  health 
wUl  be  at  once  apparent. 

The  foUowing  table,  then,  shows  the  death-rate 
amongst  men  of  simUar  ages  and  inhabiting  the 
same  districts  as  the  miners  referred  to  in  the 
previous  table,  and  who  are  therefore  exposed  to 
simUar  influences  of  climate,  ic. : — 

ANNUAL  RATE  OF  MORTALITY  IN  THE  THREE  TEARS  1860 — 3, 
AMONGST  THE  MALES  OF  ALL  OTHER  OCCUPATIONS 
(EXCLUDING  MINERS)  IN  EACH  OF  THE  FOUR  GROUPS 
OP   MINING   DISTRICTS. 


Deaths  nnnually  to  every  l.ooo  Males  of  the 
Non-Minins  Population  lirins. 

AOIS. 

Cornish 
Distnola. 

StaiTord- 

shira 
Districts. 

Durham 

and 
Northum- 
l-erland 
Districts. 

IWerthyr 
Tydfil 
District. 

15-25 
25—35 
35—15 
45—55 
55—65 

7-5 
8-3 
10-1 
12-5 
20-0 

5-4 
71 
11-4 
18-4 
340 

7-5 
10-2 
16-2 
SCO 

10-3 
13-0 
15-9 
411 

It  wUl  be  obsei-ved  that  the  difference  between 
the  two  rates  is  not  so  excessive  at  the  earlier 
ages,  which  proves  that  the  causes  which  give 
rise  to  the  high  mortality  of  the  miners,  as  com- 
pared with  the  non-mining  population  at  subse- 
quent ages,  are  slow  in  their  operation.  The 
seeds  of  disease  are  no  doubt  sown  in  the 
beginning,  but  their  effects  ai-e  not  developed 
untU  the  mischief  is  irreparable. 

The  evidence  given  before  the  Commissioners 
aU  goes  to  show  that  the  Cornish  miner  is  pecu- 
liarly the  victim  of  disease  engendered  by  the  bad 
sanitary  conditions  under  which  his  daUy  work  is 
carried  on,  for  it  is  stated  that  if  deaths  by  vio- 
lence be  excluded,  the  mortality  of  miners  in  the 
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coal  districts  of  Durham,  Northumberland,  Staf- 
fordshire, and  South  Wales  is  belovj  the  average 
mortality  of  those  districts ;  thus  proving  that 
mining  is  not  necessarily  an  unhealthy  occupa- 
tion. 

It  would  carry  us  beyond  the  fair  limits  of  our 
space  to  discuss  the  pai-ticular  results  for  each  sepa- 
rate group  of  districts ;  but  as  a  practical  commen- 
tary on  the  foregoing,  we  subjoin  an  illustration  of 
the  effect  which  the  high  mortality  of  Cornish 
miners  has  on  the  premiums  they  would  have  to 
pay  for  the  insurance  of  their  lives,  as  compared 
with  those  chargeable  on  the  life  of  an  average 
Englishman. 

ITET   AXXTJAI.   PEEMimr    TO   TSSVRE   £100. 


Acs. 

(BllF.Linr 

Dl!.T.:lcts. 

Males. 

ESGLASB. 

Average  i'ale 
Popalatiou. 

Mi.vciis. 

£    s.    <i. 

£    s.    (U 

£     s.    H. 

20 

17     7 

1   12     5 

1  17     C 

25 

1  11     0 

1   16     7 

3     3     2 

30 

1  15     1 

2     18 

2  1,1     0 

35 

2     0     3 

2     S     1 

3     2     0 

■40 

2     7     1 

2  la    2 

3  16  11 

45 

2  IG     1 

3     6     8 

4  16     2 

The  chances  of  life  of  the  dwellers  in  the  sixty- 
three  healthy  country  districts  are  of  course 
greater  than  those  of  the  average  population,  so 
the  premium  required  for  the  insurance  of  life  is 
uecessaiily  less  from  the  former.  But  the  in- 
creased risk  attaching  to  the  Cornish  miner's  life 
requires  that  he  should  pay  a  much  higher  pre- 
mium than  either  of  the  other  two  classes,  to  an 
extent  which  is  rapidly  augmented  with  every 
advance  in  the  period  of  age. 

We  very  earnestly  commend  these  facts  to  the 
consideration  of  all  who  are  concerned  in  the 
mining  industry  of  Devon  and  Cornwall — employer 
and  workman  alike — in  the  hope  that  they  will  be 
induced  to  take  such  steps  as  shall  remedy  the 
evils  which  now  give  to  their  localities  such  bad 
pre-eminence.  They  wiU  find  their  accormt  in 
such  a  work  far  more  than  in  strifes  and  dissen- 
sions, which  all  tend  to  aggi-avate  whatever  is 
unfavourable  in  their  condition. 


are  paid  half-vearlv : — One  room,  40f. ;  two,  75f. ;  three, 
llOf. ;  fonr,  22flf.";  and  five,  300f. 

If  all  tlie  seeds  of  a  plant  of  hyosciamiis,  which  of  all 
known  plants  produces  the  greatest  number  of  seeds, 
came  to  maturity,  it  would  only  require  four  years  to 
cover  the  earth  mth  plants ;  and  if  all  the  ova  of  a 
herring  became  fish,  eight  years  would  suffice  for  its  pos- 
terity to  fill  tlie  v.'hole  ocean. 

In  England  and  Wales  27  letters  were  delivered  to 
every  person  upon  an  average  in  the  year  1864  ;  in  Lon- 
don, 51 ;  in  Scotland,  20  ;  in  Ireland,  9  ;  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  a  whole,  23 — the  total  number  exceeding 
679,000,000. 

It  has  been  computed  that  800,000,000  gallons  of 
fresh  water,  in  a  tolerable  state  of  parity,  derived  from 
the  various  sources  and  tributary  streams  of  the  Thames, 
descend  through  Teddington  Lock  every  twenty-four 
hoius. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  at  Montreal  is  only  176  ft.  less 
than  two  miles  ;  the  Meaai  Bridge  is  1,880  ft.  long  ; 
tl'.e  former  is  therefore  nearly  five  and  a  half  times  longer. 
Waterloo  Bridge,  over  the  Thames,  is  1,362  ft.  long. 

Th*:re  is  no  stone  arch  in  existence  of  a  greater  span 
than  250  ft.  The  Chester  Bridge,  built  by  Harrison, 
has  a  span  of  200  ft.  That  which  formerly  stood  at 
Trezzo,  over  the  Adda,  had  an  arch  of  251  ft.  span,  the 
versed  sine  of  the  segment  slightly  exceeding  one-third 
of  the  chord. 

In  the  course  of  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  action 
of  e.vploding  giuipowder,  conducted  by  General  Pelletier, 
fonr  pounds  of  powder  were  spread  on  a  light  wooden 
platform,  which  was  placed  on  soft  earth ;  the  powder 
being  inllaraed  caused  only  a  slight  depression  of  the 
table,  but  when  the  experiment  was  varied  by  placing  a 
sheet  of  paper  over  the  powder,  the  table  was  shattered 
to  atoms. 


Facts  and  Memoranda. 

The  area  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coalfield  is  ninety- 
three  square  miles,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  coal  will 
last  120  years. 

As  many  as  100,200,000  tons  of  water  pass  over  the 
Falls  of  Xi^ara  every  hour. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  ton  and  a  half  of  water  falling 
one  foot  per  minute  will  grind  and  dress  a  bushel  of 
wheat  per  hour. 

Good  ash  has  a  tensile  strength  of  12,500  lb.  to 
17,000  lb.  to  the  square  inch. 

The  fall  of  the  Thames  between  Chertsey  and  Ted- 
dington Lock,  is  neariy  17.i  in.  in  a  mile.  That  of  the 
Nile,  from  the  foot  of  the  first  cataract  to  the  sea,  is 
0'525  ft.  in  a  mUe. 

Squ.ibes  of  gold-leaf  have  been  obtained  so  small, 
that  three  billions  eight  hundred  and  forty  million  of 
them  would  occupy  no  more  than  a  single  square  inch  ; 
and  yet  each  one  would  be  visible  under  the  best  ob- 
jectives of  modem  microscopes. 

I>"  the  Lancashire  mines  the  increase  of  temperature 
is  1  deg.  for  every  51  ft."  of  perpendicular  depth ;  in 
those  of  the  north  of  England,  1  deg.  for  48  ft. ;  in 
Saxony,  77  ft.;  Brittany,  47  ft.;  Mexico,  36  ft;  and  in 
Siberia,  30  ft. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  best  kinds  of  steel  contain 
about  one-fifth  per  cent,  of  nitrogen. 

UhTiEP.  the  stimulus  imparted  by  photography,  a 
school  of  English  opticians  is  growing  tip  and  already 
rivalling  their  foreign  corapetitoi'S. 

It  is  a  singular  astronomical  fact  that,  whilst  there 
was  no  full  moon  this  year  in  the  month  of  Februaiy, 
both  Januarj-  and  March  each  have  two — January,  on 
the  1st  and  30th,  and  March,  on  the  1st  and  '31st. 
This  accident  has  never  occurred  before,  nor  will  it  occtir 
again  for  two  and  a  half  milhons  of  years. 

It  has  been  found  that  1  lb.  of  hydrogen  combining 
wifh  oxygen  is  capable  of  raising  51,146  lb.  of  water 
1  deg.  Fahr.  ;  1  lb.  of  carbon,  14,500  lb.  of  water  ;  1  lb. 
of  phosphorus,  11,900  lb.  of  water;  and  1  lb.  of  sulphur, 
2.800  lb.  of  water. 

The  order  of  the  variation  of  the  temperature  of  man 
within  the  tropics  is  not  the  same  as  in  England,  being 
lowest  in  the  early  morning,  after  the  night's  rest ;  and 
not  as  in  England,  at  night,  before  going  to  rest. 

K  Building  Societv  at  Florence  has  already  been  of 
signal  benefit  to  the  working  classes.  The  buildings 
completed  contain  030  rooms,  which  are  let  in  sets  of 
from  one  to  five,  at  the  follovring  annual  rents,  which 


Tilings  Talked  About. 

Veet  gracefully  the  Queen  has  come  forward  to  ac- 
knowledge the  .splendid  donation  by  Mr.  PeaboJy  to 
her  subjects — a  '"  noble  act  of  more  than  princely  mu- 
nificence," well  worthy  of  royal  thanks.  May  her  words 
form  another  link  in  the  chain  which,  in  spite  of  all  that 
noisy  agitators  may  say,  binds  together  the  two  great 
countries.  The  Eoyal  letter  is  as  follows  : — "  Windsor 
Castle,  March  28,  1866.— The  Queen  hears  that  Mr. 
f  Peabody  intends  shortly  to  return  to  America,  and  she 
would  be  sorry  that  he  should  leave  England  without 
beiug  assured  by  herself  how  deeply  she  appreciates  the 
noble  act  of  more  than  princely  niunificc-nce  by  which 
he  has  sought  to  relieve  the  wants  of  the  poorer  class 
of  her  subjects  residing  in  London.  It  is  an  act,  as  the 
,  Queen  believes,  wholly  without  parallel,  and  which  wiU 
}  carry  its  best  reward  in  the  consciousness  of  having  con- 
tributed so  largely  to  the  assistance  of  those  who  can 
little  help  themselves.  The  Queen  would  not,  however, 
have  been  satisfied  without  giving  Mr.  Peabody  some 
public  mark  of  her  sense  of  his  munificence,  and  she 
would  gladly  have  conferred  upon  him  either  a  baronetcy 
or  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  but  that 
she  understands  Mr.  Peabody  to  feel  himself  debarred 
from  accepting  such  distinctions.  It  only  remains, 
therefore,  for  the  Queen  to  give  Mr.  Peabody  this  assu- 
rance of  her  personal  feelings,  which  she  woidd  further 
wish  to  mark  by  asking  him  to  accept  a  miniature 
portrait  of  herself,  which  she  will  desire  to  have  painted 
for  him,  and  which,  when  finished,  can  either  be  sent  to 
him  to  America,  or  given  to  him  on  the  return  "which, 
she  rejoices  to  hear,  he  meditates  to  the  country  that 
owes  him  so  much." 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  signalised  his  inauguration  as 
Eector  of  Edinburgh  University,  by  the  delivery  of  a 
speech  which  is  worthy  of  his  fame.  Delivered  extem- 
poraneously, it  is  less  involved  in  style — less  marked  by 
*'Carlyleisms"  than  his  ^vritten  works;  but  it  is,  in 
spirit,  essentially  akin  to  the  best  of  them.  This  is 
\  how  he  urges  the  students  to  diligence  in  their  studies, 
',  and  to  be  content  with  such  rewards  as  their  work  itself 
j  will  bring  : — "  The  wiser  kind  of  man — the  select,  of 
I  whom  I  hope  you  will  be  part — has  more  and  more  a 
j  set  time  to  it  to  look  forwai-d,  and  will  require  to  move 
with  double  wisdom,  and  will  find,  in  short,  that  the 
crooked  things  that  he  has  to  pull  straight  in  his  own 
life  for  round  about,  wherever  he  may  be,  are  manifold, 
and  will  task  all  his  strength  wherever  he  may  go.  But 
why  should  1  complain  of  that  either,  for  that  is  the 
thing  a  man  is  born  to  in  all  epochs  ?  He  is  bom  to 
expend  every  particle  of  strength  that  (Jod  Almighty 
has  given  hun  in  doing  the  work  he  finds  he  is  fit  for — 
to  stand  it  out  to  the  last  breath  of  life,  and  do  his  best. 
We  are  called  upon  to  do  that ;  and  the  reward  we  all 
get — which  we  are  perfectly  sure  of  if  we  have  merited 
it — is  that  we  have  got  the  work  done,  or  at  least  that 
we  have  tried  to  do  the  work ;  for  that  is  a  great  blessing 
in  itself,  and  I  should  say  there  is  not  very  much  more 
reward  than  that  going  in  tliis  world.  If  the  man  gets 
meat  and  clothes,  what  matters  it  whether  he  have  ten 
thoiusand  pounds,  or  ten  million  pounds,  or  seventy 
pounds  a  year  ?  He  can  get  meat  and  clothes  for  that ; 
and  he  will  find  very  little  real  difierence  intrinsically, 
if  lie  is  a  wise  man.  I  warmly  second  the  adrice  of  the 
wisest  of  men — '  Don't  be  ambitious ;  don't  be  at  all  too 
desirous  of  success  ;  be  loyal  and  modest.'     Cut  down 


the  proud  towering  thoughts  that  you  get  into  you,  ot 
see  that  they  be  pure  as  well  as  high.  There  is  a  nobler 
ambition  than  the  gaining  of  all  California  wouM  he,  or 
the  getting  of  all  the  suffrages  that  are  on  the  planet 
just  now."  Noble  words,  which  the  working  man,  dis- 
posed sometimes  to  cavil  at  his  lot  in  life,  may  well  take 
to  heart.  It  is  the  old,  old  Gospel — "  what  thy  right 
hand  findeth  to  do,  do  with  thy  might ;"  the  old  maxim 
of  the  primitive  monastic  life,  Lahorare  est  orare — 
"  labour  is  prayer" — uttered  anew. 

The  Government  Dockyard  men  are  protesting,  with 
good  reason,  against  the  proposed  disfranchisement  of 
their  order  by  the  sixteenth  clause  of  the  new  Bill.  It 
certainly  appears  most  incongruous  that  the  same  mea- 
sure which  offers  votes  to  so  many  now  excluded,  should 
also  take  away  the  privilege  now  enjoyed  by  some  of 
the  most  industrious  and  respectable  men  in  the  country. 
The  plea,  we  suppose,  is  that  they  are  hable  to  be 
influenced  by  the  expressed  or  implied  wishes  of  their 
superiors ;  in  other  words,  that  they  find  it  almost  im- 
possible to  exercise  the  franchise  independently.  Why 
pi'.ni.ih  them  for  that  ■  Punish  the  men  who  use  the 
influence  of  their  position  to  intimidate  those  who  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  at  their  mercy. 

We  are  sorry  to  record  a  continuous  emigration  from 
the  coal  and  iron  districts  of  South  Wales  to  America. 
The  men  and  their  families  are  quitting  their  native 
shores  by  hundreds.  We  have  reason  to  think  that  they 
are  deluded  by  promises  which  will  only  end  in  disap- 
pointment. 

It  is  stated  that  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Factory 
Acts  to  the  iron  and  h-ardware  trades  will  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  this  session.  A  majority  of  the  Wolver- 
hampton Chamber  of  Commerce  have  passed  a  resolu- 
tion to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  interfere 
with  the  labour  of  young  pereons  over  the  age  of 
thirteen,  or  of  women.  Most  probably  the  Govern- 
ment measure,  which  is  only  postponed,  not  dropped, 
will  take  a  much  wider  range  than  that. 

Sheffield  file-makers,  look  out.  A  Bill  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  to  increase  the 
capital  stock  and  power  of  the  "  Whipple  File  Manu- 
facturing Company "  by  the  addition  of  1,000,000 
dollars  (or  £2u0,000)  to  its  capital.  It  is  understood 
that  in  the  works  of  this  company  improved  machinery 
is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  the  worlcraen  in  the 
United  States  being  always  ready  to  welcome  all  labour- 
saving  machinery. 

The  Ironmasters'  Association  will  in  futtire  hold  its 
meetings  at  Birmingham.  The  number  of  members  is 
rapidly  increasing. 

The  West  Yorkshire  miners  have  held  a  meeting  on 
Hunslet  iloor,  near  Leeds.  A  general  amalgamation  of 
all  the  miners  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  looked  forwanl 
to.  Tlie  West  Yorkshire  societies  can  now  pay  12s.  a 
week  to  a  man  on  strike,  and  Is.  Cd.  for  each  of  his 
children  :  and  they  claim  to  have  already  raised  wages, 
by  the  efforts  of  the  imion,  10s.  a  week.  "  Five  shil- 
lings a  day,  a  day's  work  of  seven  hom^s,  and  a  week's 
work  of  five  days,"  are  the  objects  now  aimed  at.  What 
do  London  bakers  think  of  that  ? 

The  directors  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  have  replied  to  the  memorial  presented 
by  the  signal  and  switchmen,  asking  for  an  increase  of 
pay.  The  directors  say,  "  The  demand  of  the  men  to  be 
paid  30s.  a  week  at  junctions,  and  26s.  at  roadside 
stations,  is  unreasonable,  taking  no  account  whatever  of 
the  differences  which  exist  between  the  work  at  different 
parts  of  the  line,  which  differences  are  represented  as 
fairly  as  need  be  in  the  present  scale  of  payments.  The 
company's  men  may  safely  be  told  they  are  better  paid 
and  treated  than  any  signalmen  in  England,  unle.ss  the 
South  Eastern  Company  may,  perhaps,  rival  it  in  that 
respect ;  and  none  of  them  work  eighteen  hours  at  a 
stretch.  Such  a  thing  is  forbidden,  and  if  it  is  done  at 
aU,  it  is  for  the  convenience  of  the  men  themselves,  and 
entirely  against  orders,  so  that  they  may  take  six  hours 
at  the  next  turn  of  duty  in  place  of  twelve." 

The  Preston  spinners  have  a  new  grievance,  and  a 
very  valid  one.  Some  of  the  mills  in  which  thej'  work 
are  so  ill-built,  that  accidents  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
One  recently,  of  a  very  serious  character,  has  alarmed 
the  nieu,  and  a  memorial  to  the  Home  Secretary  has 
been  adopted,  setting  forth  the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
resolution,  and  stating  that  there  are  in  Preston  nearly 
100  similar  buildings,  in  which  many  thousand  opera- 
tives are  employed,  who  have,  in  consequence  of  this 
accident,  become  seriously  alarmed  for  their  safety. 

A  blacksmith  has  been  committed  to  prison  for  one 
month,  for  a  "  knobstick  "  outrage,  at  Manchester.  A 
number  of  men  had  struck  work,  and  one,  who  refused 
to  join  in  the  strike,  was  maltreated  by  the  prisoner. 
The  month's  imprisonment  is  a  severe  lesson,  but,  in 
truth,  a  wholesome  one. 

Captain  W.  Macbay  has  published  a  pamphlet,  pro- 
posing a  tnily  colossal  scheme,  which,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  be  realised  :  nothing  less  than  the  union  of 
England  and  Ireland  by  two  railroad  bridges,  one  be- 
tween St.  David's  He.ad,  in  Wales,  to  the  coast  of  Wex- 
ford, forty  miles  long ;  and  the  other,  twenty  miles 
long,  between  Portpatrick,  in  Scotland,  and  Donaghadee, 
in  the  north  of  Ireland  ;  the  bridges  to  be  built  on  em- 
bankments !  Our  breath  is  almost  taken  away  by  the 
colossal  character  of  the  scheme  ;  and,  after  all,  what 
could  the  bridges  do  more  than  could  be  done  by  the 
quick-sailing  steamboats  of  everyday  life  ?    The  captain 
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malces  no  estimate  of  the  cost,  but  proposes  that  the 
work  shall  be  done  by  convict  labour. 

America  is  fast  regaining  its  old  supremacy  in  the 
English  cotton  markets.  lu  the  two  months  ending 
Feb.  28th  this  year  the  United  States  sent  us  570,735 
o\rt.  of  raw  cotton— nearly  one-half  of  the  total  import, 
1,154,122  cwt.  In  the  corresponding  two  mouths  of 
1865  the  United  States  sent  5,71tf  cwt.  out  of  a  total 
import  of  811,601  cwt. 


n 


'o-operative  Intelligence. 


Bahnslet. — TnK  British  Co-orEn.\Tn'E  Society 
Report. — The  progress  made  by  this  society  during  the 
past  four  years  which  it  has  existed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  fact,  that  the  profit  for  that  period  amounts  to 
not  less  tlian  £1,759  4s.  4d.  There  are  now  622  raera- 
bei-s,  holding  £1,933  shares  ;  the  inci-ease  to  the  shares 
during  the  past  quarter  amounts  to  £322  7s.  lOd.  ;  the 
profit  for  the  pa.st  quarter  amounts  to  £241  10s.  8d.  ; 
the  receipts  during  the  (juarter  show  an  increase  of 
£573  8s.  Sd  ;  the  amount  disposable  for  the  quarter, 
with  the  surplus  fi-om  last  account,  is  £270  18s.  4d.,  from 
which  the  committee  recommended  a  dividend  of  Is.  in 
the  pound  upon  purchases  during  the  quarter.  The  com- 
mittee, finding  it  impossible  to  transact  tlie  business  in 
the  present  store,  made  an  appeal  to  the  members  for 
powers  to  ei-ect  an  additional  store,  with  two  eligible 
frontages,  on  a  plot  of  land  adjoining  the  present  build- 
ing. The  appeal  was  heartily  responded  to,  and  the 
work  has  already  been  let  by  tender.  A  new  In-anch 
store  is  also  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Ardsley,  a 
village  near  the  town. 

Tking,  Hertfordshire. — The  Tring  Co-operative 
Industrial  and  Provident  Society  was  commenced  on  the 
1 2th  of  Februarj',  1SG6,  by  si.xteen  working  men.  Since 
tliat  date  the  number  of  members  has  been  increased  to 
thirty.  The  members  have  exerted  themselves  so  as  to 
subscribe  upwards  of  £8  in  seven  weeks,  althougli  their 
wages  as  agricultural  labourers  rarely  exceed  lis.  per 
week  at  this  period  of  the  year. 

Saffron  Walden. — A  Co-operative  Society  has  re- 
cently been  commenced  here  ;  it- already  numbers  forty- 
one  members,  who  have  taken  up  forty-eight  £1  shares. 
Business  operations  in  the  flour  and  meal  trade  were  to 
commence  during  the  middle  of  the  past  month. 

Northamptonshire  Ixdcstrial  and  Provident 
Boot  and  Shoe  ]M.\nufacturing  Sooiety. — According 
to  tlie  last  half-yearly  report,  the  amount  of  goods  manu- 
factured and  sold  during  the  half-year,  to  Co-operative 
Societies  and  others,  was  £2,970 ;  contributions  on 
shares,  £177 ;  investments,  £50  ;  and  the  net  profit, 
£264  8.S. 

Co-operation  in  Jamaica. — It  has  been  proposed  to 
introduce  the  Co-operative  principle  into  the  cultivation 
of  .several  of  the  sugar-producing  estates  in  Jamaica. 

Co-operation  in  Clerkenwell. — A  few  working 
men  in  Clerkenwell  and  neiglibourhood,  influenced  by 
the  various  accounts  of  the  rapid  growth  and  success 
which  Co-operation  is  making  in  and  around  London,  and 
in  all  parts  of  the  countrj',  held  a  meeting,  on  the  loth  of 
.March  last,  at  8,  Queen  Street,  Clerkenwell,  when  it  was 
imanimously  resolved  to  form  a  Co-operative  Society,  to 
be  called  tlie  Clerkenwell  Co-operative  Supply  Associa- 
tion (Limited).  A  committee  was  subsequently  appointed 
to  draw  up  rules  suitable  for  such  societies. 

Great  Harwood. — The  twenty-eighth  quarterly  re- 
port of  the  Great  Harwood  Industrial  and  Co-operative 
Provision  Society  (Limited),  for  the  quarter  endmg 
ilarch  17th,  1S6B,  .shows  that  there  has  been  seventeen 
new  members  added  during  the  quarter,  and  six  with- 
dra\\-n,  .showing  an  increase  of  eleven  during  the  quarter. 
A  dividend  of  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound  to  members,  and  5d. 
in  the  pound  to  non-members,  was  declared  payable  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  the  4th  and  5th  of  April. 


General  Information. 


CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

The  usual  "  Popular  Lecture "  meeting  was  held  in 
the  Surrey  Cliapel,  Blackfriars  Road,  on  Easter  Jlonday, 
the  Rev.  Newman  Hall  in  the  chair.  Several  hundred 
people  were  present.  The  subject  of  discussion  was 
Working  Men's  Clubs,  which  were  warmly  approved  of 
by  die  chairman,  and  also  by  Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy,  who 
expressed  regret  that  a  great  pressure  of  business  had 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  entering  into  the  move- 
ment as  heartily  as  they  would  have  wished.  The 
rceeting  was  also  addressed  by  the  Rev.  H.  Solly,  and 
by  Mr.  Symons  and  Mr.  Dale,  members  of  the  South- 
w'ark  Working  Men's  Club,  who  gave  a  very  cordial 
invitation  to  the  worldng  men  present  to  join  it. 

Chess  Competition. — The  competitors  for  the  prize 
offered  by  the  Council  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  Union  met  in  the  large  room,  150,  Strand,  on 
March  20th,  and  also  on  Jlarch  2Stli.  The  number  of 
clubs  represented  was  five — viz.,  Camden  Town,  Clerken- 
well, Essex  Road,  Shoreditch,  and  Stoke  Newington. 


The  number  of  competitors  taking  part  iu  the  game  was 
eleven.  At  their  first  meeting  one  game  was  won  and 
one  drawn.  On  the  second  occasion,  seven  games  were 
won  and  one  drawn,  one  game  also  having  been  played 
in  the  interim.  Tlie  next  general  meeting  will  take  place 
on  Thursday,  April  12,  in  tlic  Office,  150,  Strand.  Tea 
will  be  on  the  table  at  seven  o'clock,  and  the  chess- 
playing  will  commence  immediately  after. 

London  Secretaries'  Monthly  TEA-MEETiua. — 
The  usual  meeting  w.as  held  at  the  office  of  the  Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  150,  Strand,  on  Wed- 
nesday, 28th  ult.,  when  about  twenty  members  of  the 
London  clubs  sat  down  to  tea.  Members  were  present 
from  the  following  clubs: — Paddington,  Marylebone 
(All  Souls),  Camden  Town,  Southwark,  Vauxhall  Bridge 
Road  (Victoria),  Chelsea,  Wandsworth,  Fleet  Street 
(St.  Bride's),  Islington  (Essex  Road),  Clerkenwell,  Shore- 
ditch,  Stoke  Newington.  Those  who  had  come  to  con- 
tinue the  chess  tournament  retired,  after  tea,  to  a  sepa- 
rate room,  and  the  ordinary  discussion  was  carried  on 
by  the  other  representatives  of  clubs.  The  Rev.  H. 
Solly  in-esided,  and  a  very  interesting  discussion,  con- 
tinued from  the  previous  meeting,  on  the  admission  of 
youths  to  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes,  was 
carried  on  with  much  spirit  to  a  late  hour.  As  the 
main  points  are  dwelt  on  in  a  separate  article,  they  need 
not  be  related  here.  The  next  monthly  tea-uieeting 
will  be  held  on  Thursday,  26th  April,  when  the  presence 
of  members,  either  of  London  or  country  clubs,  will  be 
cordially  welcomed.  The  attention  of  secretaries  and 
committees  of  clubs  is  requested  to  the  notice  respecting 
cards  of  admission  given  in  the  Working  Man  for  March 
24th,  p.  188. 

Monmouth. — The  attempt  to  establish  a  Working 
Man's  Club  in  this  town  has  proved  successful.  The 
institution  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  A 
code  of  rules  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  regulation  and 
guidance,  not  only  of  the  committee,  but  those  wdiose 
benefit  is  sought.  A  Provident  Club  is  also  to  be  est.v 
blislied  in  connection  with  the  institution,  to  •which  all 
ticket-holders  sliall  be  at  liberty  to  subscribe  a  sum  of 
money  weekly,  the  deposits  to  be  returnable  on  the  31st 
of  December  in  every  year,  witli  interest  thereon  ;  but 
should  a  ticket-holder  withdraw  his  deposits  at  any  time 
before  the  31st  December,  no  interest  will  be  allowed. 
Suitable  premises  have  been  taken,  and  the  necessaiy 
preparations  are  being  made  for  opening  the  institution 
at  once.  The  committee  will  provide,  in  addition  to 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  chess,  draughts,  and 
dominoes,  and  have  arranged  for  supplying  refreshments 
at  tlie  lowest  possible  charge.  The  working  man  will 
be  allowed  to  smoke  his  pipe,  and  to  make  himself  free 
and  easy. 

ROTHERHAM  AND    MaSBRO'  WORKING  MEN'S  ClUB. — 

A  literary  and  musical  entertainment  was  recently  given 
in  the  hall  of  the  above  club,  and  was  attended  with 
great  success. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITIONS. 
Hablet. — A  very  interesting  exhibition  was  opened 
here  on  Thursday,  the  5th  instant,  in  the  Hall  Barn. 
An  adjacent  part  of  the  building  was  set  apart  for 
objects  of  interest  or  curiosity,  lent  for  the  occasion 
by  residents  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  industrial 
department  included  articles  of  the  widest  range. 
There  was  saddlery,  tricked  out  in  a  way  that  al- 
most led  one  to  suppose  that  a  horse  was  encased  in 
it ;  wheelbarrows  refulgent  with  paint ;  rustic  tables, 
flower  vases,  sticks,  models  of  machinery,  photograplis, 
needlework  of  every  form,  babies'  dresses,  gentlemen's 
slippers,  screens,  curtains,  patchwork,  embroidaiy,  cro- 
chet work,  wool  work,  and  far  more  things,  both  useful 
and  ornamental,  than  the  casual  visitor  would  have  ex- 
pected. One  table  was  devoted  to  the  works  of  school 
children,  which  did  them  great  credit.  A  model  of 
Pedmore  Church,  by  E.  Wells,  deserves  remark.  In  the 
lower  department  was  an  extensive  and  most  valuable 
collection  of  medals  and  insects,  by  Mr.  John  Gray. 

WAGES  AND  STRIKES. 

Padih.ui. — The  cotton  twisters  and  drawers  of  this 
place  recently  held  an  adjourned  meeting,  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  refusal  of  the  masters  to  advance  their 
present  rate  of  wages,  accordhig  to  a  request  sent  in  about 
a  fortnight  ago,  when  a  resolution  was  unanimously  carried 
that  fourteen  days'  notice  to. leave  be  given  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  strike  work 
if  their  demands  are  not  complied  with. 

Todmorden.  —  The  cordwainers  belonging  to  the 
Amalgamated  Society  have,  on  application  to  the  masters, 
received  an  advaii.ce  of  wages. 

The  Cotton  Trade  at  Ashton  and  District. — 
Several  mills  in  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  Mossley,  Hyde, 
Dnkinfield,  and  surrounding  places,  are  about  to  recom- 
mence working  full  time.  Some  of  them  have  been  only 
partially  worked,  wdiilst  others  have  been  totally  closed, 
since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war.  There  is 
a  difficulty  about  the  hands  ;  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
cotton  operatives  already  in  these  di.stricts,  a  demand  for 
several  thousand  additional  hands  will  be  a  call  not  easily 
complied  with.  Wages  are  rising  rapidly,  and  partial 
turn-outs  are  taking  place  every  day  for  higher  wages. 

CHELTENHA5I. — The  carpenters,  joiners,  bricklayers, 
and  plasterers  in  the  employ  of  several  builders  in  this 
town  have  recently  turned  out.     The  carpenters  on  strilfS 


number  about  150.  The  rate  of  wages  paid  to  the  car- 
penters aud  joiners  v.aried  from  3s.  tid.  to  3s.  Sd.  per 
day,  and  they  now  demand  a  uniform  wage  at  the  rate 
of  4s.,  to  worlc  from  shx  to  sLx  every  day  but  Saturday, 
when  they  would  leave  oft'  at  two  o'clock.  The  strike  "is 
not  expected  to  be  a  protracted  one. 

Shipley. — The  journeymen  shoemakers  at  Shipley  are 
making  an  eff'ort  to  obtain  an  advance  in  their  va'^es. 
It  is  said  that  this  class  of  artisans,  at  the  present  prices, 
cannot  earn  more  than  16s.  a  week,  and  for  this  sum 
they  have  to  work  very  long  hours. 

Leeds. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Carpet  Manufac- 
turers' Association,  held  at  Leeds,  it  was  decidetl  to 
advance  the  rate  of  wages  paid  to  workmen,  a.s  follows  : 
Four-fourths  super,  10  per  cent. ;  Dutch,  20  per  cent.  ■ 
aud  the  remamder  kinds  10  per  cent.,  excepting  square 
aud  beam  rugs.  The  advance  will  take  eft'ect  from 
June  1st,  subject  to  Scotch  masters  paying  after  the 
same  rate  from  December  1st,  failing  which  the  old 
prices  will  be  resumed.  At  a  meeting  of  carpet  weavers 
held  at  Heckmondwike,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, 
"  That  while  this  meeting  views  with  the  greatest 
pleasure  tlie  success  of  our  eft'orts  for  an  advance  of 
wages,  we  also  recognise  the  conditions  on  which  that 
advance  is  granted,  and  determine  by  our  individual 
efforts  to  do  all  we  can  by  moral  and  legitimate  efl'orts 
to  advise  the  masters  of  Scotland  to  give  an  advance  of 
wages  equal  to  that  just  promised  by  the  English  manu- 
facturers." Also,  "  That  this  meeting  being  satisfied 
that  the  masters  have  acted  wisely  by  resolving  to  open 
their  premises  for  work  from  6  a.m.  till  6  p.m.,  we  do 
hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  support  them  in  their  efforts 
to  carry  out  the  same." 

Staveley. — Oil  the  30tli  ult.  a  meeting  of  miners  was 
held  at  Staveley,  to  encourage  the  formation  of  a  mincr.-i' 
union  throughout  Derbyshire,  and  to  receive  an  appeal 
for  assistance  from  the  filemakers  iu  Sheffield  thrown 
out  of  einployment  by  the  lock-out  or  strike.  There 
were  about  200  miners  present.  Mr.  Edwards,  agent  to 
the  Miners'  Union,  took  the  chair ;  and  the  meeting 
was  addressed  by  Mr,  Edwards  and  by  a  deputation 
from  Sheffield.  The  chairman  denounced  the  hours  of 
work  for  miners  as  too  long,  and  complained  of  the 
weighing  and  butty  systems.  He  also  condemned  the 
practice  of  allowing  boys  of  tender  age  to  work  in  tiio 
pits,  and  urged  the  miners  present  to  combine  into  a 
union,  holding  out  as  an  inducement  that  they  would  lie 
able  to  secure  for  themselves  7s.  per  day,  with  only 
seven  hours'  work.  Mr.  John  Fitzgeorge,  secretary  to 
the  hardeners'  branch  of  the  Sheffield  file  trade,  next 
addressed  the  meeting.  Mr.  C.  Bagshaw,  chairman  ol 
the  Associated  Trades'  Union,  followed  in  a  fluent  and 
efl'ective  speech,  after  which  the  meeting  came  to  a 
close. 

Bdrslem  — The  labourers  and  bricklayers  of  this  town 
have  asked  for  an  increase  of  wages,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  they  will  strike  until  the  masters  agree 
to  pay  the  advances  asked  for.  The  labourers  demand 
18s.  per  week ;  but  the  masters  decline  to  give  it,  aud 
offer  them  17s.  per  week,  with  a  diminution  of  two  honi-s 
in  time.  The  bricklayers  ask  for  the  weekl)'  wages  of 
29s.  ;  this  the  masters  also  decline  to  give,  and  propose 
28s.  6d.  per  week,  with  the  same  dimmution  iu  time  as 
above.  Notices  have  been  issued  by  the  master  builders, 
from  which  it  appears  that  they  are  determined  to  abide 
by  their  offers  in  each  case. 

Huddersfdeld. — Notice  has  been  given  by  the  plas- 
terers of  their  intention  to  cease  work  if  their  employer.s 
do  not  grant  them  a  rise  of  2s.  a  week  wages,  and  a 
reduction  of  two  hours  a  week  in  labour.  They  now 
work  fitty-four  hours,  and  want  to  work  fifty-two, 
and  to  have  2Cs.  instead  of  24s.  a  week.  The  masters 
have  offered  to  concede  the  reduction  in  the  time,  but 
not  the  advance  of  wages. 

Birmtngham. — A  meeting  of  outworicing  journejTiien 
tailors  was  recently  held  in  this  town.  The  chairman, 
in  the  course  of  his  address,  .stated  th.at,  with  respect  to 
the  present  application  Ibr  an  advance  in  prices,  the 
masters  generally  were  willing  to  concede  a  rise,  and  the 
only  difference  now  was,  as  regarded  matters  of  detail, 
and  particularly  as  to  how  far  the  advance  .should  extend. 
Several  of  those  present  spoke  during  the  evening,  and 
the  general  opinion  wa.s,  the  dispute  should  be  settled 
amicably,  and  a  strike  avoided  if  possible.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  master  tailors,  it  was  proposed  and  carried  unani- 
mously, "  That  the  advance  desired  by  their  journeymen 

of  3s.  per  week  should  be  acceded  to. A  few  evenings 

since  there  was  a  general  meeting  in  the  Town  Hall  of 
the  master  builders,  operative  bricklayers,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  and  labourers,  "  for  the  pui-pose  of  appoint- 
ing delegates  to  act  as  arbitrators  under  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  trade  rules,"  when  a  resolution  to  the 
following  effect  was  unanimou.sly  c.aiTied  ;  *'  That  we, 
the  master  builders,  operative  bricklayers,  carpenters 
and  joiners,  and  labourers  of  Birmingham,  do  mutually 
agree  to  abide  by  and  conform  to  all  trade  regulations 
which  shall  be  made  and  agreed  to  by  the  delegates  we 
are  about  to  appoint,  or  which  shall  be  settled  by  the 
c.a.sting  vote  of  the  chairman  they  may  appoint." 

Blackburn. — An  address  to  their  employers  has  been 
issued  by  the  twisters  and  drawers  of  tliis  town,  setting 
forth  their  claims  to  an  advance  of  wages.  On  the  2Gth 
ult.  a  public  meeting  of  the  drawers  and  twisters  was 
held,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  result  of  the  address. 
It  was  stated  that  no  satisfactory  answer  had  been  re. 
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ceived.  A  deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
committee  of  the  Blackburn  Jlanul'acturers'  Association, 
whenever  it  may  be  conrenient  for  the  interview  to  take 
place. 

Sheffield. — The  bricklayers'  labourers  here  liave 
published  a  letter,  in  which  they  state  : — "  The  demand 
of  the  masons  and  bricklayers  to  cease  work  on  Satur- 
days at  one  o'clock,  aud  for  2s.  per  week  in  advance  of 
their  usual  rate  of  wages,  has  been  freely  complied  with 
by  the  master  builders  of  ShefSeld  ;  and  now  we,  the 
labourers,  consider  that  our  demand  of  Is.  per  week  in 
advance  is  in  no  way  extravagant.  When  the  masons 
and  bricklayers  have  got  a  rise  of  2s.  per  weeic,  we  are 
at  least  entitled  to  Is.,  as  the  heavy  part  of  the  work  has 

to  be  performed  by  the  labourers." Nothing  decisive 

has  yet  been  done  to  bring  the  dispute  in  the  file  trade 
to  an  end.  The  question  of  arbitration  as  a  means  of 
settlement  has  been  discussed  by  both  sides,  but  there 
appears  to  be  great  difficulty  in  agreeing  to  the  terms 
upon  which  the  arbitration  shall  take  place.  It  is 
considered  highly  probable  that  the  Associated  Trades 
will  recommend  the  men  to  submit  to  the  introduction 
of  machinery  on  the  understanding  that  they  be  allowed 
to  work  it ;  and  if  that  be  done,  and  the  masters  agree 
to  the  condition,  there  is  a  probability  of  the  remaining 
question  in  dispute  being  amicably  arbitrated,  and  the 
strike  settled. 

The  Weavers'  Dispute  at  BiBXSLEr. — A  dispute 
between  Messrs.  Harvey  and  Co.,  linen  manufacturers, 
and  theii'  workpeople  still  continues,  with  no  signs  of  an 
abatement.  They  asked  for  an  advance  of  10  per  cent., 
which  being  refused,  the  weavers,  as  their  work  is  com- 
jdeted,  cease  to  work  for  the  firm. 

Folkestone. — The  carpenters  and  .ioiners  in  the  em- 
ploy of  one  of  the  leading  firms  here  having  struck  for 
an  advance  of  6d.  per  day,  a  general  lock-out  has  taken 
place. 

The  Nokthekx  Ship-taeds. — The  strike  among  the 
men  connected  with  the  iron  shipbuilding  yaiils  on  the 
Tees,  for  the  reduction  of  their  ordinary  day's  work  to 
nine  hours,  seems  to  be  no  nearer  a  settlement,  as  the 
masters  decline  to  make  any  more  concessions.  The 
same  obsenations  apply  to  the  ship-joinei's,  who  are 
also  in  strike  on  the  Tyne. 

MlDDLESBOROUGH. — The  joiners  aud  painters  are  on 
strike  here,  and  the  workmen  employed  at  the  rail  mill 
of  the  C'onsett  Iron-works  still  remain  out. 

MOXMOCTH. — The  carpentei-s  and  joiners  of  this  place 
have  asked  f«r  an  advance  of  6d.  per  day. 

Hartlepool. — The  journeymen  sail-makera  of  this 
neighbourhood  have  given  to  their  employei-s  a  notice 
to  the  effect  that  they  desire  to  work  from  six  in  the 
moniing  to  five-  in  the  afternoon  five  days  in  the  week, 
and  to  four  on  Saturdays.  The  dift'erence  between  the 
present  time  and  that  asked  for  is  two  hours  and  a  half. 
Whitburn. — The  shoemakers  have  recently  obtained 
a  considerable  advance  upon  their  wages  without  having 
made  a  formal  demand  for  it.  Xo  strike  or  unseemly 
agitation  was  at  all  required,  the  mastei-s  having  volun- 
tarily proffered  the  rise  in  question.  The  rise  obtained 
is  from  4d.  to  6d.  on  men's  boots  and  shoes,  and  from 
2d.  to  .3d.  on  women's. 

Worcester. — Messrs.  Hendei-son  and  Co.,  carpet 
manufacturers,  have  agreed  to  make  an  advance  of  ten 
per  cent,  from  the  1st  of  June  next,  wliich  will  add 
rather  more  than  2s.  per  week  to  the  present  wages  of 
the  hand-loom  weavers  employed  by  them. 

Airdrie. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  operative  bakers,  a 
deputation  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  employers, 
for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  an  advance  of  wages,  and  a 
limitation  of  the  hours  of  labour.  We  understand  the 
masters  have  not  conceded  the  demand,  aud  the  men  have 
determined  to  strike  unless  it  be  complied  with. 

Accetngton. — Most  of  the  manulacturei-s  here  have 
added  five  per  cent,  to  the  wages  of  their  bauds,'  and 
some  have  exceeded  that  amoimt ;  but  the  average 
tiiroughout  the  district  will  be  at  least  five  per  cent. 

Durham. — The  joumejTiieu  joinei-s  of  this  city  lately 
held  a  meeting  to  consider  the  propriety  of  asking  for 
increased  wages  and  shorter  liours  of  labour,  when  it 
was  decided  that  an  advance  fiom  26s.  to  283.  per  week 
.should  be  asked  for,  and  that  work  should  cease  at  five 
o'clock  on  week  days,  and  four  on  Saturdays.  A  depu- 
tation was  appointed  to  lay^  the  resolutions  before  the 
masters,  who,  however,  refused  to  grant  the  demands  of 
the  men.  The  men  accordingly  struck  work.  A  meet- 
ing of  masters  was  subsequently  held,  when  they  agreed 
to  pay  the  men  by  the  hour  instead  of  by  the  day.  This 
offer  was  rejected  by  the  men ;  but  at  another  meeting  of 
masters  held,  it  was  agreed  to  give  the  2s.  advance  de- 
manded, it  being  at  the  same  time  decided  the  question 
respecting  the  nine  horns'  movement  should  remain  in 
abeyance  until  some  general  determination  had  been 
arrived  at  in  the  neighbouring  towns.  The  men  readily 
accepted  this  offer,  and  speedily  recommenced  work. 

Carlisle. — The  joiners,  carpenters,  and  cabinet- 
makers, are  out  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages  to  the 
extent  of  3s.  a  week.  The  marble  masons  employed  by 
Messrs.  Nelson  and  Sons,  in  the  same  city,  have  likewise 
struck  work  upon  a  demand  for  the  shortening  of  houi-s 
being  refused.  The  stonemasons  are  also  making  a 
/  movement  for  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  to  the 
extent  of  two  hours  and  a  half  a  week,  coupled  with  an 
increase   of  wages  by  2s.   a  week.     The  bricklayers' 


boot  and  shoe  makei-s  have  also  solicited  an  addition  of 
sixteen  per  cent,  to  their  present  wages. 

EMIGKATIOX. 
Canada. — The  correspondent  of  the  Times,  writing 
from  Canada,  says  : — "  The  truth  is  (as  I  hope  to  show 
more  fidly  in  a  subsequent  letter),  the  present  position 
of  the  prorince  with  regard  to  the  United  States  is  vastly 
difl'erent  from  that  which  it  occupied  before  the  war. 
Then  Canada  paid  taxes  and  duties,  and  the  Americans 
paid  none.  Labour  foimd  a  good  market  in  the  States, 
and  prices  were  low.  Xow  this  is  all  completely  re- 
versed. It  is  Canada  which  holds  out  every  inducement 
to  emigrants.     The  taxation  amounts  to  no  more  than 

I  dol.  85c.  a  head  throughout  the  province — say  7s.  6d. 
It  is  diflicult  to  find  out  exactly  what  the  precise  amount 
is  in  the  United  States,  but  certainly  it  is  not  less  than 

II  dols.  a  head,  or  about  £2  5s.  8d.  At  the  present 
moment,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  gold  is  only  at  127, 
and  prices  in  Kew  York  are  nearly  thrice  as  high  as  when 
gold  was  at  260  ;  the  difference  to  men  of  fixed  incomes 
may  be  imagined.  The  cheapness  of  living  and  clothing 
and  every  article  of  common  life  here  is  absurd  after  an 
experience  of  the  prices  in  the  States.  Better  beef  can 
be  bought  in  the  market  here  for  10c.  a  pound  than  in 
New  York  for  30c.  A  turkey  can  be  got  for  a  dollar, 
which,  in  New  York,  would  cost  five  or  six.  Without 
attempting  in  this  letter  to  go  more  fully  into  the  differ- 
ence, it  may  safely  be  said  that  prices  here  are  from  half 
to  two-thirds  lower  than  in  any  part  of  the  United  States. 
A  man  lives  comfortably  in  a  Canadian  city  on  1,000  dols. 
a  year,  where,  in  New  York,  or  any  of  the  cities,  even  so 
far  out  as  Chicago,  it  would  cost  him  3,000  dols.  In 
New  York,  a  suit  of  clothes,  of  outlandish  and  barbaric 
fashion,  costs  100  dols.  in  gi'eenbacks  ^say,  at  the  cuiTent 
rate  of  exchange,  £17  10s.).  A  better  article  may  be 
had  anywhere  in  Canada  for  £5  or  £6.  It  is  the  same 
with  everything.  Now,  under  these  ciicumstances  there 
is  no  temptation  for  the  Canadians  to  go  over  to  the 
United  States  ;  all  the  inducements  are  the  other  way. 
They  are  not  craving  to  have  a  share  of  the  United 
States'  debt  put  on  their  shoulders,  nor  are  they  anxious 
to  pay  American  prices  for  household  necessities.  The 
fact  is,  that  emigration  from  the  United  States  is  actually 
setting  in  to  Canada,  and  in  a  few  years  this  country  wiil 
probably  occupy  a  position  which  will  relieve  England 
from  any  anxiety  with  regard  to  it,  and  render  it  one  of 
our  most  powerful  dependencies.  The  Canadians  are 
now  deriving  substantial  advantages  from  being  imder 
the  British  flag,  and  they  know  it,  and  hence,  perhaps — 
self-interest  being  a  powerful  motive — some  of  the  enthu- 
si.ism  of  their  loyalty." 

South  Australia. — According  to  the  latest  accounts, 
the  large  supply  of  labour  which  is  now  arriving  has  not 
yet  caused  inconvenience,  though  the  immigration  agent 
of  Port  Adelaide  reports  that  "  in  the  ships  which  have 
arrived  during  the  last  quarter  there  has  been  too  large 
a  proportion  of  miners,  and  there  is  at  present  great 
difficulty  in  finding  them  employment."  He  also  states 
that,  "  although  there  is  a  demand  for  agiicultural  and 
other  classes  of  unskilled  labourers,  there  is  considerable 
difficiUty  in  finding  employment  for  those  who  are  mar- 
ried, having  families  of  young  childi'en,  the  support  of 
whom  directly  or  indirectly  falls  on  the  employers — a 
burden  more  especially  felt  when  the  price  of  food,  as  at 
present,  is  unusually  high.  This  objection  will  not  hold 
good  in  the  same  degree  with  mechanics  and  other 
classes  of  skdled  labour." 

The  Labour  Market  in  New  South  Wales  (Jan. 
19,  1865). — In  Sydney  the  market  is  well  supplied  with 
almost  every  description  of  labour,  both  skilled  and  of 
an  ordinarj'  character.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
number  of  educated  persons  seekuig  employment  as 
clerks,  bookkeepers,  tutors,  governesses,  &c.  The  rate 
of  wages  is  as  follows: — With  board  and  lodgings  or 
hut-room  and  rations — blacksmiths  and  carpenters,  £50 
to  £70  per  annum ;  marrie^l  domestics  and  farm  ser- 
vants, £15  to  £50  ditto  ;  grooms,  coachmen,  and  gar- 
deners, £35  to  £45  ditto ;  farm  and  garden  labourers, 
£30  to  £35  ditto  ;  surveyors'  men  and  ploughmen,  £30 
to  £35  ditto ;  bu.shmen  and  rough  carpentei"s,  £35  to 
£40  ditto;  porters  and  butlers,  £30  to  £40  ditto; 
shepherds  and  stockmen,  £25  to  £35  ditto  ;  families, 
.shepherding  from  two  to  four  flocks,  £45  to  £70  ditto  ; 
housemaids  and  nurses,  £15  to  £20  ditto ;  general 
servants,  £18  to  £26 ;  cooks  and  laundresses,  £26  to 
£30  ditto. 

ART  PRIZES. 
Society  of  Arts'  Prizes  for  1866-7. — The  council 
have  decided  to  enlarge  the  basis  on  which  artisans  may 
compete  for  prizes  for  art  workmanship,  and  have  passed 
the  following  resolutions  : — Any  producer  will  be  at 
libert}'  to  exhibit,  either  in  his  own  name,  or  through 
his  workmen,  any  work  or  works  as  specimens  of  good 
workmanship  in  the  classes  given  below,  provided  that 
the  work  or  works  be  accompanied  with  a  statement  of 
the  name  or  names  of  the  artisans  who  have  executed 
their  respective  portions  ;  and  if  the  work  or  works  be 
sufficiently  meritorious  to  deserve  them,  extra  prizes 
will  be  given  to  the  artisans  who  have  executed  them. 

Artisans  may,  if  they  think  fit,  exhibit  works  executed 
by  them  after  other  designs,  in  any  of  the  belov/-men- 
.tioned  classes.  Such  works  may  or  may  not  contain 
the  whole  or  portions  of  the  prescribed  designs,  but 


must  specify  the  class  in  which  they  exhibit.     Extra 
prizes  will  be  awarded. 

The  work  submitted  must  be  delivered  at  the  society's 
house  on  or  before  the  22nd  December,  and  will  be  ex- 
hibited at  the  society's  house,  and  afterwards  at  the 
South  Kensington  lluseum.  A  selection  of  the  best 
works  will  be  made  and  sent  to  the  Paris  Exhibition  of 
1867. 

The  classes  will  be  as  follows : — 

FIEST  DIVISION. 

WOEKS  TO  BE  ESECCTED  FROM   PRESCRIBED   BeSIGKS. 

Class    1.  Carving  in  Slartle,  Stone,  or  Wood. 

Class    2.  Eeponsse  Work  in  any  Metal. 

Class    3.  Hammered  Work,  in  Iron,  Brass,  or  Copper. 

Class    4.  Carving  in  Ivory. 

Class    5.  Chasing  in  Bronze. 

Class    6.  Etching  and  Engraving  on  Metal— Niello  Work. 

Class    7.  Enamel  Painting — on  Copper  or  Gold. 

Class    8.  Painting  on  Porcelain. 

Class    9.  Decorative  Painting. 

Class  10.  Inlays  in  Wood  (llarquetry  or  Buhl),  Ivory, 

or  Metal. 
Class  11.  Cameo  Cutting. 
Class  13.  Eugra^-ing  on  Glass. 
Class  13.  Wan  Mosaics. 
Class  14.  Gem  Engraving. 
Class  15.  Die  Sinldug. 
Class  16.  Glass  Blowing. 
Class  17.  Bookbinding  and  Leather  Work. 
Class  IS.  Embroidery. 
Class  19.  Illuminating. 

SECOND  DIVISION. 
Works  to  be  Executed  Withoct  Prescribed  Designs. 
Class  20.  ModeUing. 
Class  21.  Wood  Carving. 

E.\cept  in  classes  1,  2,  and  4,  the  subjects  ^vill  remain 
.IS  in  the  list  already  issued  ;  but  in  classes  1,  2,  aud  4, 
other  subjects  will  be  given,  paiticulais  of  which  will  be 
duly  announced. 


Correspondence. 


la'oourers  have  also  demanded  increased  wages.     The  |  A^t^be  of  a  simUar  style  and  character.     Competitors 


We  shaiX  &6  ItapP!/  io  receive  eariy  tii/orma<iou  o/  general 
ftferest  /rom  Secrctan"e.s  of  Societies.-,  Clubd,  or  In&iiivXxtnxs^  to 
be  addressed  to  tfie  Editor  of  the  Working  Mak,  La  BelU 
Sauva^e  Yard,  Lud^ate  Sill,  London,  E.C. 
ITe  do  not  liold  ourselves  in  any  way  responsible  for  ilie 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

THE  WOEKING  CLASSES  AND  THE  EEFOSM 
BILL. 
To  Oie  Editor  of  (lie  Woekisg  Max. 
See, — I  derive  weekly  great  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
the  excellent  and  varied  contents  of  the  Woekisg  Man.  I 
think  its  introduction  was  well-timed,  as  it  supplies  au 
acknowledged  and  long-felt  wont.  I  read  Mr.  Clay's  able 
speech  on  his  introducing  "A  Bill  to  extend  the  Elective 
Franchise  in  England  and  Wales,"  aud  the  opinion  I 
formed  of  the  Bill,  from  what  I  could  leam  from  his 
speech,  was,  that  as  a  means  of  extending  the  pieseut 
limited  franchise,  it  was  worthy  of  the  support  of  those 
who  were  willing  to  compete  for  the  honour  of  being 
placed  on  the  electoral  roll  as  educated  voters.  I  read  the 
article  on  "  Opinions  Wanted  in  Parliament,"  and  I  in- 
tended to  have  written  a  short  answer  to  that  appeal,  but, 
my  spare  time  being  fully  employed  in  the  temperance 
reform  and  other  social  and  progressive  movements,  I  had 
not  an  opportunity.  I,  nevertheless,  did  not  forget  the 
matter,  but  scanned  your  issues  ivith  much  interest  to 
leam  the  opinions  of  my  feUow-workmen.  The  answers  in 
No.  12  seemed  to  me  to  be  somewhat  wide  of  the  mark, 
and  the  writers  appeared  to  have  the  ide-T.  that  Mr.  Clay 
intended  to  substitute  his  method  for  those  already  in 
existence.  I  was  much  suri>rised  at  the  coiuniuiiication 
of  Mr.  Glazier,  as  I  am  aware  he  is  a  man  who  possesses 
more  than  the  average  inteUigence,  and  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful competitor  upon  a  question  closely  connected  with 
the  one  before  us.  He  seemed  to  me  to  have  got  by  rote 
the  stock  arguments  of  those  who  oppose  an  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  and  to  have  reiterated  them,  as  though  they 
were  in  every  respect  just  and  true.  I  have  heard  in  dis- 
cussion-rooms and  similar  places  such  arguments  as  your 
correspondents  use.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficiUties 
the  workman  has  to  contend  with  in  acquiring  a  small 
amount  of  knowledge.  Milhons  of  my  fellow-workmen 
have  had  to  toil  long  hours  almost  from  infancy,  without 
books  or  schoolmaster,  and  no  one  to  inform  them  of  the 
pleasures  and  beauties  of  learning,  or  the  advantages  which 
knowledge  confers.  The  greater  portion  of  those  who 
went  to  the  village  schools  thirty  years  ago  were,  like  my- 
self, never  taught  a  single  sentence  of  grammar,  or  saw  a 
work  on  constitutional  or  general  history-.  It  thus  appears 
to  me  the  writer  takes  a  low  estimate  of  working  men, 
ivithout  considering  the  causes  which  produce  their 
seeming  want  of  inteUigence,  and  advocates  non-enfran- 
chisement until  the  workman  possesses  his  standard  of 
excellence.  I,  sir,  in  opposition  to  the  writer,  contend  for 
mauhood  suffrage  as  manhood's  right,  and  its  exercise  as 
manhood's  duty.  Exclusiveness  is  the  Englishman's  bane. 
It  has  nroduced  class-legislation,  and  brought  innumerable 
evils  upon  the  community ;  it  is  the  main  support  of  igno- 
rance and  the  other  evils  its  apologists  charge  the  people 
^vith ;  it  has  prevented  education — more  especially  political 
education — and  has  been  the  cause  of  men  not  assuming 
the  rights  of  citizenship  and  performing  the  duties  con- 
nected with  it.  And  it  is  a  natural  sequence  that  the 
people  should  be  deficient  of  that  knowledge  which,  the 
writer  states,  not  even  the  middle  classes  possess. 

The  writer  further  states  that   "  the  exercise  of  the 
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elective  francliiso  is  a  solemn  and  resiionsible  duty,  and 
can  only  be  riyttly  exercised  by  those  who  liave  a  know- 
lodge  of  the  respousibilities."  Very  trood  advice;  but  who 
are  to  be  the  teachers  ?  Not  Locke,  I  suppose,  because,  if 
W£  are  to  believe  the  Tories,  he  was  refuted  lou^  ago. 
Kot  Lord  Eussell—liis  "  Constitutional  History"  has  re- 
ceived at  their  bonds  the  hke  defeat.  It  niui.t  not  be 
Bentham  or  Spencer,  or  %vi-iters  of  that  school,  as  the 
perusal  of  their  writing's  by  the  working  classes  woidd  be 
outrageous,  as  they  ai-c,  of  coui-se,  reserved  for  the  edu- 
cated classes.  It  is  not  the  wriiinf^'s  of  that  eminent  man, 
J.  S.  Mill,  becaus3,  if  half  what  was  said  of  his  works  by 
the  Tory  prints  during  his  candidature  for  Westminster  be 
true,  ho  is  little  less  than  Satan  himself.  It  cannot  be  the 
Toiics— or,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  themt;elves,  the  Con- 
etitutionahsts  — because  Mr.  Disraeli  informs  us  in  his 
"Life  of  Lord  George  Bcntinck"  that  the  "Tories  are 
iilways  ten  years  behind."  and  the  workman's  educated 
friends  would  not  wish  him  to  be  so  ftu-  back  as  that.  It 
cannot  be  the  late  Ai'chbishop  Whately,  as  ho  states,  "  The 

•  House  of  Commons'  [or  'Lower  House']  consists  of  the 

*  representatives '  of  the  people ;  that  is,  persons  elected  by 
them  to.  take  caro  of  their  interests  "  ("  Lessons  on  the 
British  Constitution,"  p.  42).  Now,  that  principle  is  totally 
at  variance  with  the  present  state  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  people  are  not  represented  there,  as  may  be 
seen  by  the  present  condition  of  their  dwclliurrs  in  the 
metropohs.  The  people  feel  that  at  present  Government  does 
not  esist  for  them— that  they  have  but  little  share  in  its 
results— that  their  petitions  are  unheard,  or,  as  the  com- 
mon expression  is,  they  are  thrown  under  the  table.  It  is 
u  well-kno^vn  fact  that  the  working  man  who  studies  the 
history  and  constitution  of  his  country,  and  who  interests 
himself  in  political  matters,  and  is  able  to  expose  the 
anomahes  of  the  present  system,  is  no  favourite  of  the 
upper  classes.  He  is  looked  upon  with  suspicion,  and  is 
caricatured  by  Punch,  and  is  charged  with  setting  class 
ut,'ainst  class ;  and  the  idea  of  the  workman's  cliildren 
being  taught  pohtical  knowledge  under  the  present  educa- 
tional system  is  to  me  one  of  the  drollest  imaginable.  At 
liresent,  in  almost  every  educational  and  social  institute, 
politics  are  forbidden  topics ;  and  I  have  more  than  once 
been  sorry  to  see  the  almost  pious  horror  which  some 
of  those  who  pretend  to  take  great  interest  in  my  class 
'>rofe?s  to  feel  at  the  bare  idea  of  pohtics  being  intro- 
duced. 

1  cannot  imderstaud  how,  iu  the  face  of  such  testi- 
mony as  the  late  election  brought  foi-th,  men  can  bo 
I'oimd  who  vnM  still  ignore  the  .lust  claims  of  their  class  to 
a  voice  in  the  choosing  of  rexireseutatives,  who  impose 
taxes  they  are  called  upon  to  pay  and  pass  laws  which  they 
ure  bound  to  obey.  It  seems  to  me  that  legislation  of 
that  description  is  grossly  tyrannical,  and  an  injustice 
■which  outrages  that  religion  they  profess  to  be  giuded  by. 

Professor  Fawcett  boro  testimony  to  the  honesty  and 
consistency  of  the  working  men  of  Brighton.  Mr.  Hughes 
uud  others  could  have  added  the  same  testimony  for  their 
•■•onstitueucies ;  and  would,  I  beheve,  from  tliPir  know- 
ledge of  our  class,  bear  witness  that  all  we  requiro  is  jus- 
tice. Sir  J.  P.  Kay  Shuttlcworth,  in  an  address  at  the 
Kendal  Working  Men's  Club,  f.'aid  that  the  working  men 
were  more  advanced  in  economic  science  than  the  upper 
classes,  and  that,  under  an  extended  suffrage,  they  would 
form  a  sound  system  of  sanitation  and  education.  In  con- 
clusion I  may  state  that,  as  manhood  suffrage  is  not  likely 
to  be  granted  for  a  long  period,  Mr.  Clay's  proposal  might 
be  incorporated  with  the  Govcmmeut  Reform  Bill.  But  I 
believe  no  system  of  government  will  ever  be  satisfactory 
but  that  which  rests  its  power  upon  the  whole  people. 
Every  man  would  then  feel  that  he  had  a  duty  to  perform, 
and  would  fit  himself  for  it.  Liberty  would  no  longer  be 
au  unmeaning  name.  Every  man  would  be,  under  such  a 
system,  attached  to  his  country — would  obey  her  laws  and 
honour  the  institutions,  and  protect  them  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power.  Englishmen  could  not  then  feel  as  I  felt  on 
passing  the  polling  booth  at  the  late  election  whilst  some 
of  my  countrymen  were  performing  the  duties  of  citizen- 
ship. I,  although  bom  iu  Eugland  of  English  parents, 
was  an  alien.  To  me  the  election  was  a  mere  farce  ;  nnd  I 
felt  that,  in  spite  of  the  English  boast  of  liberty,  millions 
of  my  fellow-men  were,  hke  myself,  not  free,  aud  were,  to 
all  intents  aud  piirposes,  pohtical  serfs— degraded  as  men. 
And,  musing  thus,  I  determined  there  was  a  work  to  do  ; 
and  I  know,  in  spite  of  anything  said  to  the  contrary, 
that  there  is  a  stem  determination  ou  the  part  of  the  un- 
cnfrauchiEed  to  work  earnestly  imtil  political  serfdom  is 
totally  abolished,  and  every  Englishman  is  a  free  man.— I 
am,  Sir,  &c.,  H.  Eandall,  Joiner. 


To  the  Editor  of  tho  Working  Man. 
Sir, — ^Would  you  allow  me,  tlurough  the  medium  of-your 
valuable  periodical,  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  the  Eeform 
Bill  which  is  now  before  the  coimtry  Y  The  object  of  the 
Bill  is  to  enfranchise  400.000  of  the  working  classes,  uud 
to  give  to  them,  a  fair  share  iu  the  representation  of  tho 
country ;  and,  sii',  when  we  consider  that  all  matters 
which  are  intended  for  the  popular  benefit  are  carried  by 
Tuajority,  I  do  not  think,  whdn  we  ask  that  the  great 
niujority  of  the  uation  should  have  some  voice  iu  the  ad- 
ministration of  its  affairs,  that  we  ask  for  anytlxing  which 
we  are  not  legally,  morally,  and  equitably  entitled  to 
receive.  But,  looking  at  this  matter  iu  another  hght,  I 
tliink  you  will  agree  with  me  in  saying  that  we  have  a 
right  to  the  franchise.  At  municipal  elections,  which, 
directly,  are  of  much  more  vital  importance  to  us,  very 
little  is  said  with  regard  to  the  ineligibility  of  the  working 
class,  which,  in  that  instance  also,  is  generally  by  far  the 
more  numerous  class.  If  they  can  exercise  wisdom 
and  discretion  sufficiently  to  enable  them  to  record  their 
votes  iu  favour  of  a  town  councillor,  they  can  also,  with 
equal  discretion,  act  their  part  in  the  return  of  a  member 
who  shall  advocai;e  and  represent  their  interests  mthin 
tho  waUs  of  St.  Stephen's.  So  far  as  the  EiU  itself  is 
concerned,  I  do  not  think  myself  that  it  is  such  a  liberal 


instalment  as  the  voice  of  the  populace  has  demanded; 
but.  placing  their  iutcrcsts  in  the  hands  of  that  great 
statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  they  ore  willing  and  ready  to 
accept  it  as  an  earnest  of  his  attachment  to  the  working 
classes,  and  of  his  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Tho  working  men  of  England  must,  ere  this,  have  become 
fiilly  convinced  that  in  Mr.  Gladstone  they  have  a  man 
who  holds  very  high  opinious  of  theii-  class,  and  who  con- 
siders them  to  be,  not  what  Lord  E.  Mouta^i  would  have 
us  believe  they  are;  but,  on  tho  coutrary,  is  of  opinion,  "if 
working  men  were  admitted  to  that  House,  tliey  would  set 
an  example  of  good  breeding  which  the  noble  lord  would 
do  well  to  imitate,"  for  "  tho  people  who  would  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  franchise  were  our  fellow-subjects,  fellow- 
Christians,  aud  our  own  flesh  and  blood,  whom  they  had 
lauded  to  the  skies  for  their  good  conduct— men  whom 
they  had  seen  bear  destitution,  almost  starvation,  with 
a  patience  which  was  a  lesson  to  aU."  This  statement, 
coming  as  it  does  from  tho  greatest  statesman  and  most 
uceomphshed  orator  of  his  time,  cannot  pass  by  without 
couviucing  every  working  man  in  this  couutiy  that  they 
have  in  Mr.  Gladstone  a  true  advocate  of  their  interests. 
But  this  is  not  the  first  act  which  he  has  played  on  the 
stage  of  time  for  the  pm-jiose  of  doing  good  to  the 
English  workman.  The  partial  repeal  of  the  tea  and 
sugar  duties  was  a  great  boon;  and  the  repeal  of  the 
paper  duty  must  also  be  deemed  as  a  step  which  has 
effected  a  vast  amount  of  good  in  the  country.  By  re- 
pealing the  veiy  obnoxious  tiix  upon  knowledge  he  has 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  tlurough  the  press  cheap  and 
sound  hterature  to  the  working  classes,  with  the  object,  no 
doubt,  of  maldug  them  more  intellectually  entitled  to  the 
franchise ;  aud  now,  after  three  or  four  years  have  passed 
away,  he  brings  forward  a  measure  which  he,  as  well  as  liis 
colleagues,  consider  a  sufficiently  hberal  instalment  for  the 
present  time.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  work- 
ing men  of  England,  by  the  exercise  of  the  interest  ivith 
wliich  they  are  associated  with  the  subject  of  Eeform,  will 
give  decisive  proof  of  their  detennination  to  demand  a 
share  in  the  representation  of  the  country,  and  the  result 
will  be  that  skulkers  will  be  found  on  the  right  side  of  the 
House,  and  the  question  decided  by  the  admission  of 
400,000  of  their  class  to  tho  right  which  belongs  to  every 

Trusting  that  you  wUl  find  a  spare  comer  for  the  en- 
closed, I  remain,  your  obedient  servant, 

Chester,  April  2,  1S6U.  Mavrick  Jones. 

To  iUe  Editor  of  tho  Working  Man. 

Sir,— It  has  been  said  many  times  by  some  of  the  gi-eatest 
statesmen  of  the  present  time— men  of  different  political 
opinions— that  the  working  men  of  this  country  have  now 
attained  to  a  state  of  intelUgence  which  fits  them  for  tho 
franchise;  but  the  method  by  which  they  judge  of  the 
iuteUigence  of  the  worldug  cla^s  is  false.  To  suppose  a 
man  inteUigent  because  he  hapi^ens  to  live  in  a  house  of 
the  value  of  £7  a  year,  is  erroneous.  To  judge  of  a  man's 
intelligence,  he  must  be  questioned,  and  the  answers  which 
he  may  give  will  decide  the  question.  The  present  Govern- 
ment see  it  in  no  other  aspect  than  that  of  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  clumsy  way  of  judging 
the  fitness  of  worldug  men  for  the  franchise.  They  tell 
us  that  the  franchise  is  a  most  solemn  trust,  aud  not  a 
right,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  very  miudful  in  conferring 
it,  lest  the  privilege  shoidd  be  abused  aud  the  State  niiued  j 
but,  by  their  mode  of  giving  it,  they  cannot  tell  whether 
the  x)ei*son  to  whom  they  give  it  be  intelligent  or  ignorant, 
sober  or  intemperate,  good  or  bad. 

There  are  now  two  Bills  in  tho  House  of  Commons  to 
amend  the  representation  of  the  people — the  Bill  of  the 
Government  and  the  BlQ  of  Mr.  Clay.  The  difference 
between  them  is  visry  great,  and  deserves  the  most  calm 
aud  serious  consideration  of  every  working  man.  The 
Government  Bill  is  comphcated  iu  its  details,  and  difficult 
to  understand.  Not  one  working  man  in  ten  can  compre- 
hend it,  and  even  editors  of  newspapei-s  differ  as  to  its 
meaning.  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  is  simple  and  easy  to  understand. 
It  contains  the  germ  from  which  would  spring  a  gi-eat  deal 
of  good,  if  it  should  be  passed  into  law.  It  woid.d  place 
the  franchise  within  the  reach  of  all  sober,  iudustiious, 
intelligent  working  men  ;  and  th  ose  who  do  not  now  p  ossess 
the  necessary  amoimt  of  knowledge,  under  the  provision 
of  the  Bill,  to  quahfy  them  for  tho  franchise,  would  be 
stimulated  to  greater  exertions,  in  order  to  attain  the 
requisite  knowledge. 

I  beUeve  it  would  be  a  very  hard  task  for  a  working  man 
turned  thirty  years  of  age  to  leam  to  read,  vrrite,  aud  to 
work  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic.  Considering  the 
time  he  has  to  spare,  and  the  circumstances  iu  wliieh  he  is 
Ijlaced,  it  woidd  reqiure  great  meutal  application  ou  his 
part,  though  the  subjects  are  iu  themselves  simple  and 
easy.  To  possess  the  franchise,  ou  such  conditions  as  are 
specified  in  Mr.  Clay's  Bill,  would  be  wovth'ull  the  labour 
aud  trouble  to  obtain  it.  1£  working  men  could  be  ad- 
nuttcd  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  by  qualifying 
themselves  mentally,  a  good  effect  would  be  produced  in 
their  minds,  and  a  step  would  be  taken  in  the  path  of  real 
progress.  The  institutions  of  our  coimtry  would  be 
streugthcned,  and  the  throne  more  seciu-e.  The  fears  of 
the  aristocracy  that  everything  would  be  turned  upside 
down  would  cease  ;  the  question  of  the  franchise  would  be 
settled ;  all  clamour  and  pohtical  agitation  about  it  would 
bo  at  an  end,  aud  peace  and  harmony  prevail  throughout 
the  land. — Yours  respectfully, 

A  Haud-working  BLACK.'5MITH. 

To  the  Editor  of  Wie  Working  Man. 
Sir,— 1  feel  thankful  to  see  so  many  thoiightful,  iutelli- 
gent,  and  well-meaning  working  men  responding  to  the 
call  made  upon  them,  to  give  expression  to  their  views  upon 
various  important  subjects,  and  especially  upon  the  very 
great  subject  of  Educational  Franchise.  Many  thanks  to 
Mr.  Clay  for  bringing  forward  his  Bill;  though  I  think 
sound  objection  can  be  urged  against  some  portions  of  it, 


I  am  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  letters  inserted  in  No. 
12  upon  the  subject.  They  have  led  me  to  a  conclusion  to 
my  own  mind  that  if  a  few  pamphlets  were  drawn  up  upon 
the  uecessity  that  exists  for  National  Government — th© 
election  of  a  Government,  and  its  prime  duties;  the  class 
of  men  who  ought  to  be  elected  by  those  who  are  privi- 
leged aud  have  a  right  to  be  culled  upon  to  elect  the  men  ; 
the  veiy  gi*eat  responsibility  resting  upon  them  in  the  dis- 
charge of  tho  important  duty  devolving  upon  them ;  tho 
sacredness  of  the  fi-anchise  or  vote,  which  makes  them 
belong  to  that  important  portion  of  the  people  of  eveiy 
kingdoui  or  state  upon  eartli  commonly  called  citizens — 
such  pamplilets  would  do  au  immense  pohtical  good,  and 
woiUd  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who  would  hke  to  see 
more  intelligence  and  independent  action  brought  to  boar 
upou  the  election  of  men  who  are  to  discharge  the  impor- 
tant duties  of  legislators.  I  feel  sure  tliey  woiUd  have  a  very 
largo  sale,  and  that  every  one  of  yoiur  subscribers  to  tho 
Working  Man  would  push  their  sale  vnth  all  possible 
energy,  well  knowing  that  they  must  produce  gi-cat  national 
good.— I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  W.  Clarkl. 

4,  Dcnnet  Street,  ^neiiton,  near  NoU'mgham. 

THE  AMEEICAN  EMIGRANT  ASSOCIATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir,— As  I  perceive  that  you  devote  part  of  the  space  of 
your  ably -conducted  ijaper  to  the  important  subject  of 
emigration.  I  trust  you  will  allow  me  to  call  your  attention 
to  tho  existence  of  an  association,  the  want  of  which  has 
long  been  felt  by  thousands  of  emigrants.  Its  main  objects 
are  to  disseminate  information  among  tho  workmen  of 
Europe  respecting  the  labour  market  of  America ;  the 
wages  obtained  there ;  tho  class  of  worlcman  required — 
here  the  farm  labourer  or  miner,  there  the  skilled  worker 
in  metals,  wool,  or  cotton ;  information  respecting  climate, 
soil,  and  cost  of  land.  In  these  and  other  matters  this 
company  proposes  to  become  an  elucient  guide  and  valu- 
able friend  to  the  emigrant  workm.an.  This  association, 
which  is  styled  *'  The  American  Emigrant  Company,"  has 
its  head-quarters  in  New  York  ;  but  the  British  agency  is 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  WiUiams,  of  Drury  Lane,  Liver- 
pool. I  leam  from  a  periodical  issued  by  the  company 
that  among  its  managers  and  patrons  ai'C  several  New 
York  bankers,  and  Eev.  Henry  Ward  Bcocher  and  other 
clergymen;  and  among  its  references  iu  this  country  are 
George  Peabody  and  Thos.  T.  Potter,  M.P. 

Cue  of  the  great  advantages  that  the  company  offer  is 
that  the  emigrant  may  leam  iu  what  part  of  the  New 
World  there  is  a  demand  for  his  kind  of  labour,  aud  where 
the  mai'ket  is  already  well  supphed,  and  this  without  any 
charge.  The  company  also  offers  to  farmers  and  others 
disposed  to  the  life  of  au  agricidturist  eighty  or  IGO 
acres  of  freehold  land,  part  of  it  ready  ploughed,  with  a 
house,  tools,  seeds,  and  a  flock  of  sheep,  on  terms  of  easy 
payment  extending  over  a  number  of  years. 

I  believe  it  is  the  custom  for  employers  of  labour  who 
are  in  want  of  British  artisans  to  make  direct  application 
to  this  association  ;  and,  by  this  meaus,  in  many  coses,  the 
emigrant  can  be  engaged  for  a  term  before  he  leaves  home, 
and  in  some  cases  his  p?.ssage  money  is  advanced.         E. 


TO   COPvEESPONBENTS. 

O.  E.  G.— H  a  property  be  really  good,  it  would  be  a  credit 
to  compass  its  success  by  a  Co-operative  Company  if  it 
had  failed  in  private  hands.  But  if  this  failure  damaged 
its  prospects  commercially,  that  would  be  an  objection 
to  it. 

J.  M.  desires  to  know  if  there  is  a  machine  that  would 
dindc,  quickly  and  correctly,  hair  in  quantities  for  fish- 
lines  ;  aud,  also,  a  machine  to  twist  and  plait  tho  samo. 

pEHGWEnN. — We  find  ourselves  unable  to  comply  -with  your 
request,  which  is  certainly  not  a  very  reasonable  one. 

E.  J.  Dekfel.— The  hues  forwarded  by  you  aro  full  of 
spirit,  but  haWng  been  previously  published  iu  a  separate 
form,  we  are  unable  to  avail  ourselves  of  yoiir  offer. 

A  Carpenter. — Y''es  ;  imder  tte  circumstances  mentioned 
you  could  obtain  a  patent,  but  is  the  invention  really 
worth  the  trouble  aud  exiisnse  ? 

C.  B.  wishes  to  ascortaiu  if  there  are  any  knitting-looms  or 
machines  adapted  for  domestic  use,  and  whore  they  may 
be  obtained. 

T.  James.— Prussiate  of  potash  answers  very  well  for  case- 
hardening  small  steel  articles ;  but,  for  large  articles, 
preference  is  given  to  bone-dust,  pieces  of  hoofs,  aud 
leather. 

Lux.— We  do  not  see  that  your  questions  have  any  lu-ac- 
tical  bearing.  Steel,  of  course,  is  the  recognised  metal 
for  cutting  purposes,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  superseded, 
whatever  properties  of  hardness  any  alloy  may  possess. 

S.  M. — The  money  would  be  quite  safe. in  a  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank.  We  do  not  recommend  it  to  be  placed  in 
anj'  private  bank. 

EiPLEY,  J.— Steel  is  inlaid  ^vith  gold  aud  silver  wire  by 
cutting  the  grooves  in  the  steel  before  it  is  hardened, 
then  boating  in  tho  wii*es.  Metal  omamcuters  cut  u, 
peculiar  slautiug  groove  in  tho  steel  to  receive  tho  pre- 
cious metal,  which  cauuot  afterwards  be  drawn  out. 

Atkins.— Plumber's  solder  is  composed  of  one  piu-ttiu  and. 
two  parts  lead. 

Burnet,  J. — The  varuisli  on  enamelled  leather  is  com- 
posed mainly  of  drying  linseed  oil,  usually  mixed  with 
lamp-black,  "to  give  it  body,  or  with  Paiis  white  and 
coloured  pigments.  After  this  mixture  is  laid  ou,  it  is 
dried  slowly  in  an  oven.  Several  coats  and  successive 
polisliings  %7ith  pumice-stone  are  necessary  to  render  it 
smooth. 

T.  E.  D.— Tho  haddock  and  herring  will  keep  good  any 
reasonable  time,  if  sufficiently  salted.  Finnon  haddock 
to  be  cousumed  within  four  or  five  days  are  salted  for 
four  or  five  hoiu"s,  and  smoked  with  peat  smoke  for  the 
samo  length  of  time.  Yarmouth  bloaters  arc  salted  for  a 
week  or  so,  and  smoked  to  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour  iu 
three  weeks. 


Ahul  14, 
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THE  LONDON  CENTRAL 

►  ainters'   Hall    Company, 

LIUTTED. 


Incorporated  under  *'  The  Companies  Act,  1862,"  xvlierchy  the 
Liability  of  each  Shareholder  h  litnitrd  to  thf  amount  of  his  Sh- ires ; 
and  no  hltarelwlder  vaill  ha  allowed  to  take  tiwre  than  Ten  Shares. 


CAPITAL,  jeii.OOO,  IN  2,000  SHARES  OF  £1   EACH, 

WITH  POWER  OF  IKCREASE. 

Deposit  on  Application,  2«.  6d.  per  Shore,  and  2s.  6d.  on 
Allotment.  No  Call  will  exceed  2s,  6d.  per  Share,  or  be 
made  at  less  iiitervols  than  Ouc  Mouth.. 

.  Directors  (pro  tern. ) . 


FitEDEKICK     EaiANS     ShEAH- 
MAN. 

George  Stone. 
William  Prime. 
William  Gahagan. 
James  Bkownlee. 


William  Marks. 
JouN  Joseph  Paddick. 
William  Tuoene. 
Henry  yxoCKUKiDGE. 
John  Swinton  Ashhorst. 
William  Staikscy. 


BIEKBECK  DEPOSIT  BA^K,  29.   Southampton  Build- 
ings, Chancery  Lane, 


Secrelarfj  (prof em,), 
WILLIAM  HENRY  TOFTS. 

Tempoi'ai'y  OJJice. 

3D,  UPPER  JOHN  STREET,  FITZROY  SQUARE. 

Office  Houns:  7  to  9  p.m.;  Satixrdaya,  3  to  5  p.m. 


This  Company  is  estaLIished  for  the  purpose  of  Lcasinjr 
or  Budldiug  a  Painters'  Trades  Hall,  Libraiy,  and  Reading 
Room,  for  the  use  of  Trade,  Benefit,  and  other  Societies. 


PROSPECTUS. 

Seeing  the  great  eyil  of  having  our  meetings  at  public- 
houses,  and  the  necessity  of  improviug  our  condition, 
both  morally  and  sociuUy — conscious  of  the  difficulties  ajid 
fi^ilures  that  have  attended  all  formt;r  eflbrts  in  this  direc- 
tion— we  have  taken  a  broader  basis  as  the  fmuidation  of 
our  work,  and  a  fixed  determination  that  no  efibrt  shall  be 
■wanting  on  our  part  to  ensure  its  success. 

To  remove  the  existing  evils  of  public-house  meetings, 
the  London  Central  Painters'  Society  members  have  formed 
a  Company,  on  the  principle  of  limited  liabihty,  for  the 
piu-x>ose  of  leasing  or  building  a  hall  in  a  central  part  of  Lon- 
d(in,  such  building  to  consist  of  a  hall  capable  of  holding 
1,000  persons  seated,  library,  and  reading-room,  ivith  large 
roomy  for  the  u^e  of  various  societies  to  hold  their  meetings 
in,  with  committee  and  refreshment  rooms  attached,  lava- 
tories, &c. 

The  calls  ai'e  made  easy,  to  enable  worlting  men  to  take 
up  shares.  All  tire  invited  to  co-operate  in  the  scheme; 
and,  to  prevent  monopoly,  no  shareholder  will  bo  allowed 
more  than  ten  sbai'es. 

The  promoters  of  the  Company  are,  on  allotment,  to  re- 
ceive the  money  outlaid  for  the  promotion  of  the  Company, 
and  no  further  remuneration  imtil  10  per  cent,  has  been 
divided  amongst  the  shareholders;  any  prolit  over  and 
above  this  rate  to  be  divided  amongpit  the  shareholders  and 
X)romoter3,  in  proportion  of  two-thirds  to  the  shareholders 
and  one-third  to  the  promoters. 

For  the  many  benetits  it  will  confer  upon  them,  it  behoves 
the  working  classes  generally  to  dovoto  tKeir  entire  energy 
to  its  advancement,  and  take  every  opportimity  of  making 
it  known  and  appreciated ;  as  we  advance  in  years,  num- 
bers, and  intelhgence,  great  and  numei-ous  will  be  the 
advantages  which  those  who  come  after  us  may  acquire 
through  our  earher  exertions. 

The  promoters,  in  bringing  this  scheme  before  the  work- 
ing classes,  feel  the  greatest  confidence  that,  if  supported 
by  those  it  is  intended  to  benefit,  it  will  prove  one  of  the 
greatest  advancements  of  the  age,  both  morally,  socially, 
u-ud  financially,  and  will  ultimately  produce  a  large  divi- 
dend to  the  shareholders. 


FORM   OF    APPLICATION    FOR   SHARES. 
To  be  retained  hy  the  Bankers  of  the  Company. 


Gentlemen, — I  have  paid  to  your  credit  at  your  Bankers 
the  sum  of  £  ,  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  (jd.  per  share  on 

shiires  in  the  above  Coniijany  iu  respect  of  such 
shares,  or  in  respect  of  any  less,  number  you  mu.y  allot  me, 
ami  I  agree  to  iiay  the  further  sun.  of  l!s.  6d.  on  allotment 
thereof,  and  the  iustalmunts  according'  to  the  terma  of  the 
Prospectus. 

yame  infuU, 


Profession^ 
Dated  this 


■  Trade, 

djyof 
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If  it  is  not  convenient  to  make  the  deposit  Vith  the 
Bankers  of  the  Company,  the  form  may  be  sent  by  X)Ost  to 
the  Office  of  the  Company,  accompanied  by  a  Crossed 
Cheque  or  Post  Office  Older  for  amount  of  the  deposit, 
which  vnll  be  pold  into  the  Compan/s  Bankers,  and  the 
Receipt  retui-ued  by  post  to  the  Ai>pHcant. 

BANKERS'  RECEIPT. 
To  be  signed  by  ihe  Banlxrs  and  rctarned  to  the  Applicant. 

Received  this  day  of  186    ,  of 

for  the  Directors  of  the  Lokdun  Central  Painters*  Hall 
Co3IPA^-Y,  Limited,  the  Sum  of  on  accoimt  of  an 

application  for  an  allotment  of  Shares  in  the  undertakmg 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

,     ,         Oiii'^er  and   Embosser,    4,  FOLEY   STREET, 
PORTLAND  PLACE,  W.  ; 

Konourablc  Mention,  Great  Exhihition,  1851  j  Honourable  Men- 
tion, 1S53,  JVtnc  York. 


University  College,  London. 
—SUMMER  COURSE  of  CHEMISTRY  (Theo- 
retical and  Practical,  including  the  subjects  of  the  Matricu- 
lation Examinution  of  the  University  of  Loudon).  Professor 
WILLIAMSON,  F.R.S..  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  Gdl.  F.C.S. 
This  course  will  consist  of  about  forty  lessons,  com- 
mencing on  WEDNESDAY,  Api-U  11,  at  11  a.m. 

Fee  for  the  class,  £4:,  including  cost  of  materials  and 
apparatus, 

AUG.  DE  MORGAN, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Ai-ts. 
CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON, 
Feb.  8,  1866.  Secretary  to  the  Coimcil. 


Ibert     Veterinary      College 


X     X    (Limited),  Queen's  Road,  Bay^water.     Profess 
Johu,G.imjee,  Principal.    Subscribers'  fee,  £3  2s.;  Trades- 
man's, £1  Is.  per  annum. 

A  Quarter  of  a  Million  has 
been  paid  as  Compensation  for  Accidents  of  all 
kinds,  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.  An  annual  payment  of  £-i  to  £G  5s.  secures 
£1,000  in  case  of  death,  or  £G  per  week  while  laid  up  by 
injm'y. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAJ!J,  Secretary. 
Offices — 6i;  Cornhill,  and  10,.  Regent  Street. 


he  National  Standard  Life  I 

INSURANCE  COMP^VNY  (LIMITED).  | 

22,  Mooegate  Street,  E.C.  [ 

General  Mana.jcr: 
R.    R.    HUTCHINSON,    F.R.G.S.,    F.A.S.L. 


Part  of  Claims  paid  on  notification  of  death,  and  balance 
within  one  mouth  after  proof  of  death.  No  Extra  Charge 
for  Pohcy  Stamps  or  Policies. 

Agents  Wanted.    Apply  to  Chief  Office. 


A 


lliance  Assurance  Company. 

Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital         550.000 

Invested  funds,  ui>ward^  of         1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duly  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  and  furniture, 
formerly  charged  £2  5s.,  can  be  insured  imder  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1 10s. 
.New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuai-y.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment. 


The  Accidental  and  Marine 
INSUKANCE  COEPOEATIOJS  (Limited),  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Iiisur.ance  against  General 
and  Kailway  Accidents.    lUarine  risks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W.  OKAM,  Secretary. 


The  Liverpool  and  London 
ASD 

GLOBE  riEE  AND  LIFE  INSUEANCB  COMPANY. 

Olfices  : — 1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;    :^0  and  21,   Poultry, 

7,  Corubill,  and  Chariug  Qross,  London. 

PKOGEE.SS  OF  THE  COMPANY  SINCE  1850. 

Ye.ir.  Tire  Premiums,        Life  Premiums.        Invested  Funds, 

IMol    ■  £54,."05  £27,157  £l>0-Z,S'li 

185ti  222,279  72,781  821,001 

ISSl  360,130  135,974  1,311,905 

1864  742,674  236,24-1  3,212,300 

JOKN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretaiy,  Loudoi.. 

Life  claims  are  payable  in  tliii'ty  days  after  tliey  are  admitted. 


orking    Mens    College. — 

BUILDING  FUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
"der  to  allow  the  Proposed  Luildings  to  be  begun  iu  the 
Spring.  The  College  is  self-supporting ;  but  increase  of 
nuuiber^  hus  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estiniated 
<OL_-t.  iM.'iOf).  Already  subscribed,  £780.  including  £2(3  5s. 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £27S  from  the  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  current  numbers  of 
Cornhill  andMaciwUin's  illugitzuic.  Subscriptions  rect;ived 
at  the  College,  'i5,  Great  Ormond  Street;  the  Loudon  and 
Cmmty  Bunk,  Oxford  Street;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  E.  B. 
litchhcld,  Esq.,  4,  Hare  Court,  Temple. 


^he  London  Provident  Insti- 


1 

X  TUTION,  2  and  3,  Blomlield  Street,  Moorfields, 
E.C.  Established  A. D.  ISIC.  Savings  Bank  Ccrtihcd  under 
the  Act  of  1863.  Open  Daily.  Office  hours  11  to  3.  Satur- 
day, 11  to  1  and  5  to  8.  Sums  not  exceeding  £10  are  paid  to 
depositors,  >vithout  previous  notice,  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday.  The  rate  of  annual  interest  allowed  to 
depositors  is  £o  i>er  cent. 

FRANCIS  E.  GREENAWAY,  Secretary. 


St.  Marylebone  Bank  for 
SAVINGS,  76.  Welbeck  Street.  Savings  Bank  cer- 
tilied  imder  the  Aat  of  lSd3.  Open  daily  from  10  tiU  3,  and 
on  Monday  and  SatWday  evenings,  from  G  till  0  o'clock. 


Government  of   South   Aus- 
tralia EMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  AustraUa,  in 
vessels  chartered  exiiressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  servants,  miners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  grooms,  collar  and  hai-ness  makers,  coxmtry 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVjU^-TS. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  appHcation  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  ofiice  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Australia,  5,  Coptball  Court,  London,  E.G.    [1 


CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £7. 

New  York,    by    Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMERS,  WEEKLY,  £7. 
cabin,    £15  los. ;    Canada,    £7   7s ,   cabin,   £15  15s. ;   New 
Orleans,  £0  Gs.,  cabin,  £'25.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £i. 
R.  MONTGOMERIE  and  CO., 
5,  lugram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  [2 


Foiir  Fires  for  One  Penny.— ^ 
Tlie  PATENT  FIREWOOD  can  be  obtained  from 
any  oilman  or  grocer  iu  cr  near  Loudon,  at  2s.  per  100'; 
paclied  for  tlie  country,  500  for  lOs.  Liiilits  instantly.  No 
paper  required.— Works,  IS,  Wharf  Road,  City  Koad.  [3 

Walker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 
street,  Comer  of  Seymour  Place,  Maryleboue, 
Londou.    Hats  in  all  shapes  from  iJs.  Od.  to  18s-.  each. 

The  Trade  S^'vpUcd.  [4 

BROWN  AND  POLSON'S 

PATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 
Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  [5 


E   Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIFFARD'S  INJECTOR, 

FOR    FEEDING    STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOR  IRON   AND  WOOD   WOPilv. 
Pai-ttcalars  and  Fricics  post  frao  on  application  to 
W.  T.  HENDRY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STREET,    LONDON,    E.C.  [6 


THE  WORKING  MAN  WILL  FIND 

"Tudson's    Simple    Dyes" 

a       both  Useful  and  Amusing.    Any  one  can  use  them. 

.v/Anytbing  can  be  dyed  with  them  in  ten  minutes. 

Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.      Of  Chemists  at  Home  and 

Abroad.  [7 


FURNITURE   ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  84,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  FITZROY 
St^UARE.  W.,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  had  away  immediately.  Apply  personnlly,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  83,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square,        [H 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Aclniowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS. 
KNEE  CAPS.  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND   SONS. 
35  and  36,  Wkst  Smithfield,  London. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appH- 
cation by  letter.  £9 


S 


uperior      Trusses,      Elastic 

bTOCKINGS,  &c.,  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    &    SON, 
41S,  Oxford  Street. 
Trusses  from  5s.  each  ;  Stockings  from  4s.  6d.        [10 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  R.  FREEMAN,  Phai-maceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  pi-esent 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  ciu'es  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  luflueuza.  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whoopiug 
Cough,  Ci'amp.  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhosa,  Dysentery,  &c. 

Eail  Ru^bfll  commuincated  to  the  Royal  Collie  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  bad  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera,  was  Chlorodyne. — Lancet,  Doc.  31st,  18&4.  See 
Tivius,  Nov.  14th,  1805. 


'reeman's    Original    Chloro- 


X  DYNE.— The  Medical  Tinies,  Jan.  13th,  1866,  states- 
"  It  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  and  is  prc- 
st^ribed  by  scores  of  orthod.>x  iiwidicid  practitioners,  and, 
of  course,  il  v/ould  not  he  thu-;  L^ingularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  hll  a  iila(;e." 

Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 
side every  bottle.  Sold  by  the  Inventor  aud  Manufacturer, 
R.  FREEMAN,  7^3,  Kenuingtou  Park  Road,  London,  S., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  i  oz..  Is.  IJd.;  14  oz., 
^s.  9d.;  10oz.,lls.;  2O0Z.,  20s. 

Caution !  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freem.an's  Original  Chlorodyne,  and 
see  that  you  have  none  other.  [11 

all's  "  Lung   Restorer" 

___  gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
j.^re  Thi'oat,  &c,  Mr.  R.  Brooke,  Mirfield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  sufieriug  over  ten  yeais  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  l^d.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOlVrAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Termiijus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  Ud.,  2s.  9d.,  &c.  [12 


THE    WORKING    MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[APRIL  14,  1S66. 


Baker    and    Baker's   True 
rNCOLOUEED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 
from  all  AdXatiou,  they  can,  tt^-^f^fi^^i^tl^e"   b 
Uniform  Good  Quality.  Fine  rlavour  and  Lastms  attengt  n . 
Sold  by  Chemists^onfcotioners^c,  m  most  lowns.  L" 

='''~"Eror"the  Million,"  price  One 

■  -T      Sbilli^.tte-w^  invented  An^n^^^^^ 

Time-piece,  «-"^^'^|^*°  S."ttedb?W.o  press  to  be  the 
accessories,  ffUt  cju^e,  «<^-  =^  ^^^J  Se„t  post  free  for 
frrlrlL'm^n?  Vi.^'.^'S.dSOK,  10.  ^.c^^  Gro... 
Camberwell,  London,  S.       ^ ^ 

Gardeners,    pledged    Tee- 
TOTALEES,  maybave  Land  at  £4  per  Acre  yearly 
adioming  tbo  Colnev  Hatcb  Railway  Station   Middlesex  b 
^?r°yL-toMr.  SliwAKD.  5,  South  Quay,  Douglas,  Isle  of 


NEW   ZEALAND  AND  AUSTEALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pauT's   RejiUar  Seiui-Moutkly  Line  of  Clipper 
Sliips  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
TJIELBOURNE    LINE. 
Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Launcestou,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Detroit 2..V:0A1    ^^J^^- 

Glendower 2,*K)  A  1    ^"-^h 

LucibeUe 2,000  A  1    May  21. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  lis.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE. 

Taking  Passenwrs  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensl.-iud,  New  Zealand,  &c 
Beemah         1,800  A  1    llyrs.    April  U. 

cSSm^..:::::::;^::.::: i.sooai  .wyrs.  Apni25. 

ADELAIDE  LINE. 
Ernestine  2,200  A  1    Apnl. 


TO    ENGINEEE&   CONTRACTORS.    RAIJ,W AY    COM- 
PANIES, AND  THE  TRADE  GENEEALL\. 


G. 


Richardson,   Maker  of 


Post  free.  Fourteen  Stamps, 

The  Art  of  Ornamental  and 
FIGURE  MODELLING  IN  CLAY  WARE,  &c 
Illustrated  by  Photographs      Twei.vk  Med«ls  bare  Been 
awarded  to  the  Author,  T.  Dr.wsoN,  Wai-wick. l^ 

Happy  Homes  for  Working 
MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.     By  the 
SStiils;  ^I^S^do^r'c^X^^^a^G^^.'Xudgate 

Hill,  E.C.    Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 

Lately  published,  12mo,  price  2d.,  ^ 

A    Few  "Words  on  Woman  s 

r\  WORK-  showing  the  paramount  importance  of 
li^Dut^e?.  With  Re°m.u-ks  on  Watch  Work,  ^V  et  Nursmg. 
and  some  other  fallacies  of  the  iwesent  daj 

L.  BOOTH,  307,  Regent  Street,  W. 11* 

"         Now 'readyTSeioidEditic^rice Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
wnnrfFOPATHIC  TREATMENT.     The  object  of 

r^  iven  AwayT^he  Secret  of 

V  T  SPELLING  CORRECTLY.  Gratis,  post  free^ 
^Sn1?,,./ll  T  M  FE^ST^6Miueen-s  Road,  Bnghton.     [lo 


OTAGO  LINE. 
Alesandriua  1,200  A  1 


April. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 
Pegasus  2,500  A  1    Aprd  20. 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OP  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magniflcent  .CUpper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  own  passage  money.  ' 

Tlie  advantages  of  these  lines  are ;— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  whichare  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regiUar,  and  punctual  dispatch 
ProTisions  not  only  most  liberally  suppUed,  bn^of  the  hest 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  flr.st-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  sucB 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers.  ,.  ,     *„  ♦!,„ 

For  plans  of  cibins,  rate  of  passage,  kc,  apply  to  the 

country  agents  of  the  Lino,  or  to 

^°        ^    =  HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

116,  Leadenhall  Street,  Loudon,  E.C.    120 


^_^  ,     Leather  Hose,  Firo  Buckets,  Suction  Hose,  and 
Leather  Bands  for  Macliiucry. 

bi,   FaANCIS  STKEET,   BATTERaE*,   S.W. 

The  London  and  General 
PERMANENT  LAND,  BUILDING,  AND  IN- 
VESTMENT SOCIETY.  Enrolled  pursuant  to  6  and  7 
Wm.  IV.,  cap.  32.  Shares.  iM.  Monthly  Subscription,  5s. 
Fntrance  Fee  Is.  per  Share.  Temporary  Offices,  12,  Bnck- 
Sghnm  Street,  s'trand,  W.C.  Chairman  _ot  Directors, 
THOMAS  HUGHES,  Esq.,  M.P.,  9,  Lmcohl-s  Inn  Fields. 
I'ire'^or!"  SxrAKTBAalEK,  Es,.,  12,Buckingbani  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.     Managing  Director,  W.  L..  Seltcai,  Ei,<i., 

19  Manor  Road,  Walworth,  S.  ,.     ,      ,  * 

I      Shares  may  be  taken  at  any  time.    No  back  payments 
Snms  of  not  less  than  One  Pound  received  on  Deposit 
Interest  not  less  than  5  per  cent,  guaranteed,    /offons 
'  wishing  to  buy  houses  can  have  money  advanced  imme- 
diately, to  be  repaid  by  easy  monthly  sums. 


rOA  (\[\(\  ready  to  be  advanced 

XlL\j*\j\J\J  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PEEMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freeholder 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  erjual  monthly 
rnsUUments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premmmj. 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  ca^cb  y--^ApPl^^'^  ^^^^^ 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  EC. 
Note  -More'  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  hare 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone^ l^ 


ohn    Moseley    and    Son, 


H 


"DracticaTScientific  Books  on 

r  AvrHTTFCTITRE  ENGINEERING.  SURVEYING, 
M*INI^  BUILDING,  AGRICULTURE,  MONUMENTS 
TIFCORATIONS  &c.  Published  by  AtCHLEY  and  Co.,  106 
Gieat  Rus"ll  S&ett,  London,  W.  New  List  of  Works  sent 
free  to  order  by  post^ L. 

W'^kmen's  Wages.— 
LAXTON'S  TABLES,  to  enable  Workmen  at  a 
tr  'V=^"'^%*d  ^r3-.Tanj;;TrV^>^luV  Idluon; 
fi&7*r  tt^'pockettls  asTaSfps).  U,  Arundel  Street. 
Strdnd. _, 

^^rdwicke's  Science  Gossip 

about  ANIMALS.  Aquaria,  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds, 
T(„tteifiies  Ferns,  Fish,  Fossils.  Lichens.  Microscopes, 
S;\\tsRepfu^°,Rocks,>a.wceds.Wildblo^^^^^^^^^  4d. 

monthly.    Habdwicke,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  BookseUers. 


Plain     and      Easy     Natural 
HISTORY  BOOKS.  Catalogues  Gratis 
London :  Robeki  Hardwicke,  192,  PiccadiUy.        [18 

The  ■  Working  Engineer's 
PRACTICAL  GUIDE  to  the  Management  of  the 
Steam-En^e  and  Boiler,  with  Rule,  and  Instructions  for 
Valv7-Setting,  so  as  to  Secui-e  a  FuU  Development  of  the 
Mo  ive  Powlr.  lUnstrated  by  Diagrams  and  Engravings. 
By  Joseph  Hopeisson,  of  the  Firm  of  J  Hopkmson  &  Co., 
T^neineers  Britannia  Works,  Hudder.^held. 
""ifonron;  JOHH  Weale,  High  Holbom;  and  SmPK.N, 
Marshall,  &  Co.  Manchester:  Thomson  &  |0?,' ;f  ■  ^.^Jl 
wood;  and  Jok.-j  Hevwood.  Hudderslield :  B.  Bbowm,  or 
the  Author.  .    «j 

Price  4s. ;  post  free  4s.  bd^ 

'^     to^    Make     a    Will. 

Post  free,  1  stamps. 

HOW  TO  MAKE   A  WILL,  AND  FORM  OF  WILL 

LEGALLY  DRAWN   UP.    By  J.  H.  Woodley,  30.  Fore 

'^'S'^Vo'^r  TO-  L^AtDLORDl'T^D  TEN..NTS  Post 
fr^e  7  stamp"  GUIDE  TO  COUNTY  COURTS.  Just 
out  Posrf  ?ee,  7  stamps  ;  or  the  two,  13  stamps.  London : 
J.  H.  WooDLET,  30,  Fore  Street. 

^"^^h^'Building^~Trade  New 
,  SCVLE  OP  WAGES-THE  HOUR  SYSTEM. 
«ry  member  of  the  Building  Trade  should  purchase 
WOODLEY'S  WAGES  TABLE,  compUed  expressly  for 
the  BuUding  Trade,  by  which  can  be  seen  at  a  glance  the 
eiacfsina  payable,  from  2d.  to  9Jd.  per  hour,  from  I  hour 
*o1(M  Price  Id  ■  post  free,  2d. ;  six  for  7i,  or  twelve  for 
is.     CompUel,  printed,  and' pubhshed  by  J.  H.  Woodlet 

Printer  and  Stationer,  30,  Fore  Street,  City. U9 

PRICE  TWOPENCE. 

Upright  Shoemaking.  An 
ADDRESS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  "SEAT  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "UPRIGHT  BENCH; 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  Persons  interested  m  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories.  Uy 
J.  Spakkes  Hail.  Sent  for  three  stamps  to  any  address. 
London :  J.  Spahkes  Hau.,  308,  Regent  Street. 


J"l7  and  18,  King  Street,  and'27,  Bedford  Street  Cov-ent 
Garden  London  W.C  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHA^S  rid  MaSuFACTUREES  OP  MECHAN^^^^^^ 
■lOOLS-Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
&c..  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Est'Alislied  a 
Hmidred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley  s 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates :-- 

28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     Hand  Saw  ..         0    7    b     „ 

14    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 2    ?    c     " 

U    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    b     „ 

■  Saws  same  make.  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above.  Is.  less.  ,„    1 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40s.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N  B.-These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  gi-eat satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years, 

NoTiCE—Messrs.  Mosf.let  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
ill  order  to  enable  Coimtry  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  I^ugdom, 
Carruise  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  BeUs,  E^Uway  Signals^^^^^ 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  18s.,  kc.  &c  Tbese 
mSies  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 

cure  of  Rheumatism,  he.  kc. *•" 

LE^THErTuPPERS,  and    SHOE    MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

I  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has   one  of   the 

KrE-pst  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  Mlb  Buenos  Ayrcs  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb  Prime  32 
clenSToreigii,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  .'""-e  lo'-f^^^Jf  ^f 
si-ils  4s  ner  lb.  Mens  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  ba., 
li  8d  2s  Scitch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
SIEEL,71b3.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.per  gallon. 
Conner  toes  'V  2d.  perBoz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
peJpal  iOlbs.  cleL  EngUsh  butts,  Is.  6d  per  lb.  Agent 
for  trout's  Dnbbui.  21  best  plates  5s.  6cL  per  gross 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  hberal  discount  to  aU 
purchasers  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN  S,  LamDetn 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.      U- 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 

I  1  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Iinmediate 
PosseTsion ,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiEKBECK  BulLm.sr.  Society,  London  Mechanics  Inrtltu- 
tiou,  29,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.-HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  os.  Pf  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  'jr  Building  or  G^deu- 
ingPunioses.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Bikkbeck  Fbee- 
holT>^Sd  Societ/,  Loudon  Mechanics'  l5stitution,  ^. 
Southampton  BuUdings,  Chancery  Laue.— HOW  TO  i>- 
VEST  YOUR  MONEt  ^VITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent^ 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bakk  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  simUar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  suppUed.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty.    _ 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  tiU  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  !5e\en 
tiUNiue. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.      [28 

The  Planet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AND  INVESTMENT.'  SOCIETY,  Established 
i>,-  j^»  ,if  Pirliinicnt  July,  1S18.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
,'ntL  Offices  39  CrlY  ROAD,  FINSBURY  SQUARE. 
toNDON  Tc  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL^MEET- 
ING  was  held  September  12th,  1665.  The  Directors  reported 
a  lar-e  Angmeutation  of  Business,  and  au  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  makiug  the 
Dividend  for  the  pastyear£I5per  cent  The  sum  01  i.l..M». 
the  Balauce  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
aS  that-lfirst,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
aSd  profitable;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  faciUties^afforded  for  their  transactions  ;  thirdlj  , 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest ; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stan^ 
Sone.  Shares.  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  Gd.  per  Sb^'f-  De- 
posits to  any  aniount-upon  which  no  entrance  fee  s  charged 
-maybeniade-  Interct,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
da?s'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
b^  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary.^ 
Offices— 39,  City  Road,  London,  E.C. [^ 


Picture  Frames  for  the 
CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  Illiis- 
(mtcd  London  Ncu..  Handsome  gil' fe^^^^- B^^^^'.^^'^.i^l*' 
3s.  •  by  the  dozen,  2s.  Cd.  Maple  and  pit,  5s. ;  by  the  dozen, 
4s.  Every  description  of  Prints  and  F -lames  kept  in  stock 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  ma^le  and 
gilt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  Li^*  °',  P"5^=iJ 
stamps,   at   George    Rees,  57,   Drury    Lane   (near    the 

Theatre). _^ ^ \^ 

EASY  MODE  OF  PAYMENT. 

very  Description  of  General 

DRAPERY.  TAILORING.   ANT)  OUTFPrTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Terms  :  One  Shillmg  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEAELE,  125,  Old  Kent  Road.  [24 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 

I  ing.  Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  iD^M't'pn; 
A^ply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co ,  British  and  Foreign 
Pate.it  Office,  49,  King  WilUam  Street,  London  Bridge  A 
Pamphlet,  gritis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  appb^ 
tion.  - 


T  nventions  Protected  by  Patent 

I  OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  Sratis  on  apphra- 
tion  Apply  to  Mr.  Bkewer  Hate  Barlow  and  Co.).  K. 
Chancery  Lane,  London.-Est-_blished Twenty-one  Years.[31 


E 


THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and  ] 

V    J     110  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Flee';,  Street. 

^The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Supei line  quality  — ■■• "S.  6i     ,. 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   °B.  Ud-    ..      1^ 

al    Institution    for 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  lO,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgalte.  Phyacian,Dr.  Barr  Meadows, S.Hinde  Street.W 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenii?  gs  from  Five  tiU 
Ei'-ht,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturdiiy  Evenings  feom 
Sev'en  till  Nine.  Tree  letters  are  avaU^uble  for  necessitous 
apph^onts.  THOMAS  EOBL-MSON,  n<»i.  &c.    [26 


Nation 
DISEAS: 


Patents  for  Inventions.— 
Messr„.  DAVIES  and  HUNT  procure  Bnhsh  arid 
ForeignPat.ntsforInventionsandReg^strationsot  Designs 
at  mode-ate  charges.  Full  particiUars  given  m  their 
"Hrn°?oookforlnx^ntors."to^be  hrvd  (gratis)  fromNo^l 
Serf'.,  Street,  Lincohi's  Inn,  London,  W.O. ^L" 

Newling's    Unrivalled     14s, 

TROUSERS.  „  ,  _n.    t 

Newlisg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 

Bishopsgate  Church. 

I      Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

1  '^NEWLiNG,  193,  Bishopsgate  Street.  City,  9  doors  north  of 
'  Bishopsgate  Church. 

Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

^N^WLIMG,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  :l.^ 


London:  Printed  and  Published  by  Casseli,.  Petiee,  »ad 
GALPiii.LaBeUeSaavageYard,E.g. 
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London  Bakers  and  Bake- 
houses. 

Much  has  recently  been  said  respecting  the  con- 
dition of  the  London  bakers,  the  unhealthy  cha- 
racter of  their  employment,  and  their  deprival  of 
many  of  the  opportunities  of  recreation  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  possessed  by  most  working 
people.  When  a  Government  inquiiy  was  instil 
tuted,  some  few  yeai-s  back,  for  the  piu-posc  of 
•btammg  reliable  information  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  men  and  boys  employed  in  the 
baking  trade,  the  evidence  showed  that  numerous 
abuses  existed,  several  of  whicli  were  capable  i.f 
bemg  easily  remedied,  without  the  need  of 
.egislative  mterference.     The  principal  evOs  com- 


INTEEIOK    OF    A    LONDON    BAKEHOUSE. 

plained  of  by  the  men  were  the  excessively  Ion"- 
hours  of  work,  and  the  unhealthy  character  of  the 
places  in  which  the  work  was  performed. 

The  period  of  labour  was  found  to  vary  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  longer,  the  men  scarcely  having  time  to 
procure  more  than  two  or  thi-ee  hours'  sleep  at  a 
time.  Indeed,  the  greater  portion  of  their  lives 
might  be  said  to  have  been  passed  in  the  bake- 
house, which  is  often  made  to  serve  the  purpose 
of  workshop,  living-room,  and  bedroom,  all  com- 
bined. There  are  many  joxu-uejnnen  bakers  who 
have  scarcely  ever  known  what  it  is  to  sleep  in  a 
bed.  They  have  had  to  take  their  rest  on  the 
hard  floor  of  the  bakehouse,  undeterred  by  the  ' 
myriads  of  black-beetles  and  cockroaches  crawling  I 
about  iu  aU  dii-ectious.  Many  of  this  class  of 
journeymen  are    natives  of   Germany,  who  have 


been  attracted  to  this  country  in  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  higher  rate  of  wages  than  was  pro- 
curable in  their  own. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  by  the 
operative  bakers  to  procure  a  reduction  of  their 
hours  of  labour,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
places  in  which  they  are  employed;  yet,  not- 
withstanding their  powerful  organisations,  they 
have  not  been  able,  up  to  the  present  time,  to 
accomplish  theii-  desired  object.  The  interference 
of  the  Legislatiu-e  has  been  sought  and  refused, 
on  the  ground  that,  were  the  Government  to 
interfere,  its  aid  for  a  similar  purpose  would  be 
invoked  in  other  trades,  and  there  would  be  no 
knowing  where  to  stop.  The  introduction  of 
bread-making  machinery,  at  one  time,  bade  fair 
to  open  a  chance  of  speedy  improvement,  but  the 
hope  has  not  been  realised. 
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The  sanitary  condition  of  many  of  the  London 
bakehouses  is  deplorably  defective.  Not  a  few  are 
simply  mere  cellars,  lighted  with  gas,  and  utterly 
devoid  of  anything  like  proper  ventilation.  The 
oyen  is  placed  at  the  back,  and,  but  for  the  ad- 
mittance of  a  little  fresh  air  through  the  cellar 
grating,  the  atmosphere  would  be  utterly  unbear- 
able. In  summer  it  frequently  is  so.  Eiiatence 
in  such  dens  can  only  be  accomplished  at  the 
sacrifice  of  health  and  strength.  Accordingly, 
we  find  the  journeymen  bakers,  as  a  class,  becom- 
ing decrepit  and  worn  out  before  their  proper 
time.  Consumption  and  diseases  of  the  lungs 
prevail  to  a  frightful  extent  among  them,  and 
the  spectacle  of  an  aged  journeyman  baker  is 
somewhat  rare.  Many  of  this  class,  when  they 
find  their  health  beginning  to  faU,  exchange 
their  occupation  for  some  other,  more  healthy, 
although  less  remunerative  ;  some,  having  saved 
the  requisite  funds,  emigrate  to  the  United  States 
and  other  countries ;  while  a  few  endeavour  to  set 
up  in  business  for  themselves.  Scarcely  any  think 
of  remaining  in  the  trade  all  their  lives.  Tlioy 
know  that  it  generally  meaoa  disease,  suffeiing, 
and  premature  death. 

Yet  why  should  this  be  ?  There  is  no  need  for 
the  trade  to  be  so  disaatrous  in  its  effects  upon 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  workers.  With 
properly  con.structed  places  of  work,  and  reduced 
hours  of  labour,  the  occupation  of  the  baker 
might  be  rendered  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  whole 
range  of  productive  industry,  and  this,  too,  with- 
out much,  if  any,  appreciable  sacrifice  of  profits 
on  the  part  of  the  employer.  To  theii-  honour  be  it 
said,  there  a  few  master  bakers  who  have  endea- 
voured to  improve  the  condition  of  those  in  their 
employ.  They  have  erected  large,  commodious, 
and  well-ventilated  bakehouses,  in  which  the 
men  are  sepai'ated  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  oven,  and  where  every 
mechanical  appliance  lias  been  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  lightening  the  amount  of  laboiu' 
required.  In  these  admiiable  establishmentB  the 
night-work  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  the  aame 
elsewhere.  It  is  said  that  the  demand  for  hot 
roUs  in  the  morning  is  a  valid  reason  why  the 
journeyman  baker  is  compelled  to  work  such  long 
hours  as  those  of  which  be  so  bitterly  complains ; 
but  the  excuse  seems  very  weak,  especially  when 
it  has  been  emphatically  asserted  by  vai-ious 
practical  men  that  the  morning  supply  of  hot 
rolls  can  be  jjroduced  without  necessitating  the 
employment  of  so  large  an  amount  of  night- 
work. 

But,  after  all,  the  real  remedy  lies  with  the 
public.  They  might,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eaily 
Closing  Movement,  powerfully  assist  the  cause 
of  the  men  by  refusing  to  deal  at  those  establish- 
ments where  excessive  hovu-s  of  labour  were  in- 
sisted upon.  There  would,  at  iii-st.  be  some  show 
of  opposition,  and,  perhaps,  no  little  amount  of 
gi-umbling;  but  the  employers  would  be  com- 
pelled to  yield,  and  the  men  would  gain  a  victory 
without  having  recourse  to  the  dangerous  expe- 
dient of  a  strike. 


The  Great  Portrait  Exhi- 
bition. 


A  NSW  pleasure  has  been  prepared  for  the  resid- 
ents of  London  and  the  visitors  thereunto.  We 
are  glad  to  announce  that  the  preliminaries  are 
at  last  completed.  We  allude  to  the  Exhibition  of 
National  Portraits,  which  has  been  provided  at 
the  instance  of  Lord  Derby,  who  suggested  that 
there  should  be  made  a  collection  of  the  most 
valuable  historic  portiaits  possessed  by  the 
country,  in  its  ancient  ancestral  halls  and  public 
institutions.  The  result  of  the  uoblc  lord's  ad- 
vice is  shown  in  this,  the  noblest  collection  of 
the  ^ind  that  has  ever  been  seen  together  in 
England,  and  as  for  that,  in  the  world :  comprising 
coiii-ly  1,200  portraits,  iUustrattng  the  very  com- 
iiiencement  of  the  art  of  portrait-painting-  in 
England,  beginning  ndth  the  Phmtagenet  reigns, 
and  coming  down  to  the  year  1668.  The  place 
of  the  exhibition  chosen  is  in  the  Exhibition 
Icoad,  exactly  opposite  the  Art-training  School>i. 
The  galleries  devoted  to  the  reception  of  these 
portraits  are  those  oooupied  formerly  as  the  Ke- 
freshment  Kooms  of  the  International  Exhibition 
of  1^)62.  These  galleries,  which  are  lighted  from 
the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens — that 


is,  the  windows  look  into  tliat  spacious  area — are 
very  extensive;  yet,  thi'ee  tiers  of  floors  are  re- 
quired to  hold  the  whole  of  these  pictures.  Even 
then  the  wall  space  has  had  to  be  increased  many 
times  by  dividing  each  gallery  into  eight  or  ten 
compartments,  by  the  erection  of  high  screens. 
By  this  an'angemcnt  the  visitor  does  not  see  the 
large  gallery  at  once  filled  with  pictures ;  but  a 
series  of  quiet,  spacious  compartments,  each  occu- 
pied by  thu-ty  or  sixty  pictures,  according  to  their 
size. 

The  portraits  are  so  tastefully  arranged,  and 
himg  with  so  much  judgment  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Kedgrave,  and  the  gentlemen  who  act  with  him, 
that  each  of  them  can  be  seen  in  a  pleasrrrable 
way,  and  studied  with  proper  attention.  When 
the  Exhibition  is  crowded,  as  it  wUl  be  when  its 
interest  is  known,  the  thi-ongs  will  never  impede 
each  other,  as  they  do  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  and 
other  large  rooms,  but  will  be  equalised  and 
distributed  in  the  different  divisions. 

There  is  also  an  interesting  exhibition  of  another 
kind — namely,  of  Naval  .A^rehitecturc — opened  in 
the  same  rooms,  consisting  of  sea-pieces,  paintings 
of  the  bodies  or  liulls  of  celebrated  war  ships, 
showing  the  different  outUnes  and  constructions 
adopted  in  the  progress  of  ship-buUding ;  and 
sjilendid  models  of  vessels  of  famous  reputation. 
Among  others,  is  a  magnificent  model,  very  loige, 
and,  probably,  the  finest  ever  built,  of  the  Nortk- 
unAerland,  the  great  ii'on-plated  sMp,  which  won't 
be  launched,  and,  at  the  time  of  writing  this, 
remains  provokingly  imbedded,  half  way  between 
land  and  water. 

Through  this  exhibition  the  visitor  in  search  of 
portraits  passes;  but  he  finds  no  difficulty  in 
discovering  the  continuation  of  the  series  of  the 
pictures,  for  each  one  bears  a  neat  and  peculiar' 
yellow  label,  distinctly  visible  at  a  gi-eat  distance, 
bearing  in  it  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons 
painted,  the  name  of  the  painter,  and  the  name  of 
the  lender— the  Earl  of  Derby,  Her  Majesty,  or 
whoever  it  may  be — and  also  the  number  of  the 
pictiure  as  it  stands  in  .the  catalogue.  The 
visitor,  therefore,  without  a  catalogue,  or  without 
any  reference  to  it  if  he  has  one,  can  understand 
the  chief  facts  of  the  portrait  before  him.  This 
is  a  gi'eat  advantage,  and  one  never  before  afforded 
with  the  same  degree  of  completeness  in  any  pre- 
vious exhibition.  The  catalogue  itself  is  a  model 
of  perspicuous  typographical  arrangement  and 
interesting  description. 

The  galleries  have  not  long  been  open  for  pub- 
lic inspection.  The  private  view  took  piace  on  the 
I4th  inst.,  and  the  puljlic  opening  two  days  after- 
wards, on  the  16th;  but  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Di- 
rectoi's,  the  Press  were  aiForded  the  opportunity  of 
inspection  dm-ing  the  week  preceding  the  opening. 
The  portraits  are  ai-ranged  chi-onologically.  The 
first  is  Eosamond  Clifford,  lent  by  her  Majesty. 
Excepting  the  names  of  Luca  Comelli,  Petrus 
Christus,  and  Van  Eyck,  few  names  of  painters 
occiu- between  lloi  and  1502,  when  Hans  Holbein, 
the  great  f.ather  of  portraitm'O  in  this  country, 
comes  upon  the  field.  "W^len  some  of  the  Oxford 
University  authorities  fu-stfelt  ambitious  of  having 
portraits  of  the  founders  of  colleges,  they  employed 
a  painter  who,  as  he  had  no  original  to  sit  to  Irim, 
and  no  sketelies  to  guide  him,  did  the  best  he  could. 
He  imagined  their  features,  and,  as  nobody  was 
living  who  ever  knew  them,  nobody  could  dispute 
the  fidelity  of  the  portraits.  An  eminent  art- 
critic  has  pointed  out  that  many  noblemen,  when 
the  taste  for  portraits  set  in,  were  in  the  habit  of 
collecting  them  from  foreign  countries,  or  whei'ever 
they  could  obtain  them.  When  these  noblemen 
,,  died  theu-  collections  descended  to  theii-  posterity, 
I  when  the  portraits  came  to  be  considered  those  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  family ;  and  in  this  way 
'  numerous  old  portraits,  interesting  as  works  of 
;  ai-t,  but  of  entuely  unknown  authenticity,  exist 
in  ancient  mansions. 

To  discover  the  actual  painter  of  a  picture  is 
I  an  affair  of  considerable  ingenuity,  research,  and 
I  practical  knowledge.    Some  painters,  like  Holbein, 
employed  a  peculiar'  background;   others  had  a 
characteristic  method  of  painting — mixing  their 
colours  in  a  peculiar  way.    In  some  countries  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  wood  was  used  for  panels ;  in  others., 
a  peculiar  oort  of  canvas.     Even  these  materials 
differ  in  different  periods.     Some  painters  marked 
their  v/orks  with  initials  or  symbols.     In  the  days 
of   Horace   Walp«ile,   lev;   of  these   points   were 
understood  or  were  investigated.     During  the  last 
century   all  sorts  of    learned,   curious,   and  ex- 
perimental  connoissem-s  in  art,  and  thoughtful, 
;  observingpicture-restorors  have  amassed  thousands 


of  facts  of  the  greatest  interest.  Mr.  Scharf,  Mr. 
Cunningham,  Mr.  Womum,  Sir  Ch;irle3  Eastlake, 
practical  restorers  and  art  ^vriters,  like  the  author 
of  "  Robert  Dalby,"  liave  revised  these  accumulated 
observations ;  and  now  the  authenticity  and 
genuineness  of  old  pictures  can  be  detei-minod 
with  an  acciu-acy  unknown  before.  It  is  owing 
to  these  labours  and  criticism  that  tho 
chronological  aiTangement  of  this  gallery  is 
po?=;ible.  In  cases  in  which  the  painter  is  doubt- 
ful, the  visitor  is  informed;  where  a  name  is  given 
it  may  be  relied  upon ;  so  that  the  humblest 
visitor  has  the  same  satisfaction  as  the  highest 
personage  in  the  land  in  contemplating  these  por- 
traits of  persons  famous  in  history  either  for  their 
services  or  attainments.  Of  the  interest  attaching 
to  this  great  collection  we  may  speak  on  another 
occasion.  Of  all  the  works  of  ai-t.,  portraits  have 
the  most  personal  interest.  To  see  the  lineaments 
of  the  men  and  women  who  people  history,  and 
who  have  made  the  world  what  it  is,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  pleasm-es ;  and  the  public  are  in- 
debted to  Lord  Derby,  who  suggested  the 
exhibition,  who  is  a  liberal  contributor  to  it,  and 
whose  infliience  has  been  exercised  to  induce  the 
possessors  of  great  works  of  art  and  interest  to 
denude  their  mansions  of  their  costliest  attractions 
for  the  gratification  of  the  public.  In  no  other 
way  could  these  treasiu-es  of  portraiture  ever  be 
seen. 

A  yisit  to  the  National  Portrait  Exhibition  will 
be  classed  among  the  recreations  of  working  men 
durisig  the  present  year. 


^  Bit  of  Work-a-day 
Biography* 

How  I  got  throu^'h  the  real  of  the  night, 
goodness  only  knows ;  but  by  the  time  it  be- 
came daylight  I  found  my  way  into  Smithfield. 
for  1  felt  as  if  I'd  like  to  be  near  where  my 
mother  was  lying.  It  was  market  morning, 
and  I  stood  about,  watching  the  cattle,  and 
the  dealers,  and  the  di-overs,  tUl  the  hospital 
was  opened.  Then  I  went  in  among  the  patients 
who  were  waiting  to  see  the  doctors.  One  of  'em 
near  the  door  was  a  big,  well-built  man,  with  a 
dirty,  but  cheery-looking  face  ;  he  had  his  hand 
in  a  sling,  and  was  talking  to  an  old  woman  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms.  Presently  he  beckoned  me, 
and  asked  me  some  questions ;  and  he  spoke  in 
such  a  fatherly  manner  that  I  soon  told  him  all  I 
knew  about  myself  and  my  mother. 

Now  I  come  to  think,  you  must  ha'  known  Joe 
Stoker ;  he  used  to  work  for  your  people  before 
he  set  up  in  a  little  way  for  himself  in  Cow  Cross. 
WeU,  it  was  him,  and  he  had  met  with  an  acci- 
dent— hit  his  hand,  maybe,  instead  o'  the  iron. 
The  end  of  it  was  that  he  took  me  home,  and  for 
a  year  or  so  I  worked  the  bcllus  all  day,  and  went 
to  a  ragged  school  at  night.  After  that  he  begun 
to  teach  me  the  trade,  little  by  little,  so  that  by 
the  time  I  was  fom-teen  I  could  do  odd  jobs  and 
wojk  at  the  anvil  pretty  well.  But  I  never  did 
take  much  to  books,  and  they  used  to  tell  me  I 
should  never  be  a  credit  to  the  school,  which, 
being  a  ragged  school,  wasn't  saying  m«ch  for  a 
chap  ;  still,  I  went  reg'larly,  and  t^-ied  my  best. 
Joe  Stoker,  as  I  dare  say  you  know,  wasn't  a  bad 
scholar,  and  he  used  sometimes  to  go  of  an 
evening  and  help  tho  boys  over  thoii'  figures,  and 
his  only  child,  Mary — who  was  about  my  own  age, 
and  as  pretty  and  good  a  lass  as  ever  was — went 
with  him  to  show  the  gals  how  to  make  their  own 
clothes.  You  should  ha'  seen  how  hard  that  gal 
of  his  tried  to  knock  the  lessons  into  my  stupid 
head.  I  managed  'rithnietic  faii'ish,  for  Joe  was 
always  makin'  me  count  the  strokes  o'  the  ham- 
mer, the  rivets,  or  the  number  of  houis  it  wanted 
to  Sunday,  and  I  could  chalk  letters  a  bit  on  the 
wall ;  but  as  for  spellin',  I  believe,  as  sure  as 
you're  .^moking  that  there  pipe,  I'd  never  ha' 
known  how  to  spell  decent  if  it  hadn't  been  for 
Mary.  The  nights  that  Joe  didn't  go  out,  I  used 
to  polish  myself  up  a  bit  extra  and  see  her  across 
to  the  school ;  and  all  the  way  there  and  all  the 

I  way  back,  it  was  spell,  spell,  .spcU,  till  I  got  hold 
of  the  word;,  of  the  lesson. 

Now  I  alv/ays  looked  upon  Joe  toore  as  a  father 
than  a  mas'cer,  and  ao,  v-'hen  his  wife  died,  and  he 

'  took  on  so  as  to  neglect  his  business,  aaid  when 

I  he  was  a'most  ruined  through  a  heavj'  job  as  ha 
. 

I  *  Concluded  from  page  228. 
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never  got  paid  for,  and  wlien  he  broke  his  leg 
•  and  was  laid  up  for  ever  so  long — all  which  hap- 
pened afore  I  was  twenty — -I  stuck  all  the  closer 
to  the  shop,  and  he  used  to  say,  though  not  in 
my  hearing,  that  Providence  had  giv*  him  a  son 
an  he  never  expected.  I  don't  believe  my  own 
father  could  ha'  treated  me  better  than  he  did — 
or  so  weU,  for  that  matter — and  I  did  all  I  could 
to  show  as  I  was  not  ungrateful. 

It's  just  seven  years  ago  this  past  Chi-istmas, 
that  one  morning  the  postman  brings  Joe  a  letter 
as  big  as  a  sweetheart's  valentine,  and  when  we 
sat  down  to  dinner  he  took  it  down  from  the 
mantelshelf  and  read  it  over  and  over,  and 
seemed  cast  down  like,  and  more  thoughtful  than 
usual.  Yes,  you're  right,  ho  was  allers  a  bit 
serious,  but  he  knew  when  to  be  serious  and  when 
to  be  cheery,  and  it  aint  every  one  as  does. 
WeU,  as  I  was  sayin',  the  letter  didn't  seem  to  do 
him  any  good;  and  so,  thinking  he  might  want 
to  talk  it  over  with  Mary — whatever  it  was — I 
made  an  excuse  about  a  job  being  wanted,  and 
got  back  into  the  shop  as  soon  as  possible.  He 
wasn't  very  long  after  me,  but  I  could  see  when  he 
came  in  that  something  had  gone  wrong.  I  had 
a  good  mind  to  ask  him  about  it  two  or  three 
times,  but  didn't,  and  so  we  scarcely  spoke  a  word 
all  the  rest  of  the  day. 

WeU,  that  evening,  when  the  forge  was  shut 
lip,  Mary  and  I  went  out  for  our  usual  walk. 
Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  we  helped  a 
bit  at  the  school,  and  the  other  nights  we  took  a 
sti-oU  up  along  the  Sew  Eiver,  which  wasn't 
covered  up  then  as  it  is  nonr.  I  never  shall  forget 
that  night.  We  walked  for  miles  without  ever 
saying  a  word,  and  I  don't  know  how  much 
fiu-ther  we  might  ha'  gone  in  the  same  xmsociable 
manner,  if  Mai-j  hadn't  said,  "  Harry,  shall  we  go 
back  ? "  There  was  nothing  pax'tic'lai'  in  that, 
uays  yon;  no  more  there  waan't;  but  then,  I 
could  toll  by  her  voice  that  she  was  cryin' ;  and 
then  1  iij)  and  asked  her  what  was  the  matter  at 
home,  as  I  knew  it  must  be  that  as  made  her 
low-spii'ited.  "Well,"  says  she,  "you'd  better 
know  it  first  as  last ;  they're  going  to  tm'n  father 
out  of  the  forge,  after  he's  had  it  for  so  many 
years,  and  it's  to  be  pulled  down  to  make  a 
railway."  You  see,  Joe  never  had  a  lease,  so  he 
couldn't  make  them  find  liim  another  place,  and  it 
was  too  late  to  start  afresh  at  his  time  o'  life,  as 
he  said,  and  he  didn't  like  to  work  journeywork 
agin,  if  he  was  able,  which  he  wasn't.  All  the 
way  we  walked  home  we  talked  it  over  and  over ; 
and  when  wo  got  nearly  back  we  turned  round 
and  went  over  the  same  ground  agin,  for  I 
wanted  Mary  to  settle  it  right  off  hand.  At  last 
it  was  getting  so  late,  that  we  began  to  fear  lest 
Joe  should  be  angi-y,  so  I  jniUed  Mary's  ai'm  a  bit 
tighter  thi'ough  my  own,  and  I  took  her  little  wee 
hand  ia  mine,  and  by  the  time  we  got  to  the 
door,  though  we  hadn't  spoken  for  ever  so  long, 
I  pretty  well  undjei-stood  what  I  might  do  next 
moiTiing. 

For  all  Joe's  misfortune,  I  felt  happier  that 
night  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and  in  the 
morning  I  Wii-s  up  full  an  hour  earlier  than  usual, 
workin'  away  with  all  my  might,  and  singing 
like  anything.  Ay,  and  I  was  thinking,  too — 
thinking  how  I  sho\ild  break  it  to  Mary's  father. 
Joe  didn't  come  down  tiU  eight  o'clock,  and  then 
he  walked  right  up  to  the  anvil  where  I  was 
working,  and  looked  me  straight  in  the  face.  I 
felt  as  though  I  could  ha'  di-opt,  or  asked  his 
pardou  for  somethmg.  I  s'pose  he  saw  I  looked 
foolish,  for  he  stopped  me  as  I  was  going  to  speak, 
held  out  his  hand  for  mine,  and,  giving  it  a  grip, 
"  Harry,"  says  he,  "  you've  been  a  good  lad  as  a 
servant,  be  an  houestmau  as  a  sou."  He's  dead 
now,  bless  him,  but  there's  many  a  lad  that  was 
in  the  school  besides  me  as'll  keep  him  in  memory. 
So  you  won't  wonder  now  why  I  don't  like  to 
hear  the  ragged  school  spoke  against,  though  I 
shouldn't  care  to  teU  one  as  'ud  go  and  tell  it 
agin,  v/hich  I  know  you  won't.  I  sometimes  say 
to  myself  that  if  it  hadn't  been  for  Joe's  going 
to  that  school,  and  feeltn'  for  the  poor  boys  there, 
he  wouldn't  have  taken  a  fancy  to  me,  and  I 
mightn't  have  Isarut  what  little  I  know,  and  I 
Ehooldii't  have  had  a  trade  in  my  hands,  and  I'm 
quits  certain  I  couldn't  ha'  got  a  wife  as  'ud 
make  laie  so  happy,  or  as  'ud  have  her  place  so 
neat  and  tidy  as  makes  me  proad  to  ask  a  mate 
home  and  smoke  a  pipe  over  a  bit  o'  gossip. 

I  s'pose  I've  pretty  well  tired  you  out  v.'ith  my 
talking,  but  you  must  stop  now  and  take  a  bit  o' 
supper.  Mary  always  goes  once  a  year  and  has 
tea  with  the  teachers  in  ClerkenweU,  and  if  this 


hadn't  been  the  night,  we  shouldn't  have  been 
able  to  have  such  a  spell  alone  together. 

Ah !  thaf  s  her ;  she's  a'most  as  reg'lar  as 
clockwork.  Excuse  me  a  minute.  She's  got  the 
youngster  with  her,  and  I  must  carry  him  up- 
stairs, for  he's  an  awful  weight,  I  can  teU  you. 


^  JVorkiiig  Mans  Defence  of 
Working  Men. 

The  working  classes  of  this  country  have  seldom 
found  among  their  own  ranks  advocates  more 
eloquent,  temperate,  and  able,  than  James 
Crowther,  who,  at  a  recent  Eeform  meeting  at 
Todmorden,  said: — 

"  If  I  were  to  consult  my  own  feelings,  I  should 
have  been  sitting  to-night  as  a  listenex',  instead 
of  standing  here  to  support  the  resolution  which 
has  just  been  read.  But  when  it  was  represented 
to  me  that  the  co-operation  of  non-electors  and 
electors  was  needful  to  make  this  truly  a  town's 
meeting — and  when  I  remembered  that  the  chief 
promoters  of  this  meeting  were  persons  already 
in  possession  of  the  elective  fi'anchise,  and  saw 
them  give  their  time  and  care  to  secure  for  us 
the  boon  which  they  enjoy — I  felt  that  it  would 
be  a  thankless  retui-n  for  their  self-denying  labour 
if  we  left  them  to  plead  our  cause  alone,  and  that 
the  working  class  would  richly  desei've  the  charge 
of  apathy  or  indifference,  which  is  sometimes 
brought  against  them,  if  we  refused  our  co-opera- 
tion when  asked,  except  for  some, good  reason. 
And  then,  so  long  as  votes  ai-e  denied  us,  it  is 
only  in  meetings  such  as  these  that  we  can  make 
oiu-  voices  heai'd  in  matters  political ;  and,  to  my 
thinking,  this  is  the  time  when  the  class  of 
workers  should  speak  in  language  that  gives  a 
certain  sound.  It  is  proposed  to  enfranchise  a 
nimiber  of  working  men ;  and  though  they  may 
fauly  claim  it  as  a  right,  we  ai-e  looked  on  as  sup- 
pliants for  f avom-,  and  treated  very  much  Hke  the 
way  in  which  a  piu'se-proud  rich  man  treats  his 
poor  and  dependent  ueighboui'.  I  have  often 
noticed  if  a  man  is  poor,  he  is  erpected  to  be  per- 
fect ;  and  when  some  flaw  or  infirmity  is  found  in 
his  character,  it  is  regarded  as  a  sufficient  reason 
for  allowing  him  to  starve,  because  he  has  not 
been  as  good  as  he  should  be.  And  this  is  about 
the  spirit  which  the  enemies  of  reform  are  at  this 
time  manifesting.  When  it  is  proposed  to  give 
us  votes,  aU  at  once  it  is  discovered  that  we  are  a 
ch'iuiken,  tlu'iftless  class  of  persons — ignorant  as 
asses,  and  about  as  self-wUled;  that  we  have 
little  morality,  and  less  religion ;  and  the  country 
is  warned  in  solemn  tones  of  the  danger  of  con- 
ceding to  us  one  jot  or  tittle  of  political  power. 
I  grant  that  then'  description  is  partially  tnie  of 
but  too  many  individuals  among  us ;  and  if  all 
the  vices  of  the  working  class  could  be  incar- 
nated in  some  single  i^erson,  he  would  almost 
realise  the  liideousness  of  the  monster  they  love 
to  paint;  but  I  think  we  may  fauly  complain 
aljout  having  the  worst  vices  of  the  worst  men 
among  us  made  typical  of  the  class. 

"  It  is  bad  enough  for  working  men  to  be  criti- 
cised and  lectiu-ed  at  (as  they  have  been  of  late  by 
certain  newspapers  and  certain  politicians),  with- 
out being  misrepresented  as  weU ;  for,  no  doubt, 
many  of  you  know  the  kind  of  advice  that  is 
given  us,  and  the  sort  of  inferences  which  are 
drawn  from  our  conduct.  They  tell  us  that  if 
we  wish  to  get  a  vote,  we  must  show  ourselves 
worthy  of  it,  by  acting  the  part  of  good  citizens 
and  obeying  the  laws.  WeU,  su',  this  advice  we 
have  acted  on,  and  for  these  many  years  past  the 
working  men  of  England  have  shown  themselves 
as  loyal,  as  peaceful,  and  as  orderly,  as  if  they  had 
had  blue  blood  in  their  veins.  It  is  true  there  have 
been  exceptions — but  not  many  more  than  are  to 
be  foimd  in  the  highei'  classes  of  society — and 
these  ai'e  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  disadvantages 
of  then-  education  and  circumstances.  Nor  has  this 
been  shown  merely  in  the  regular  course  of  ordi- 
nary times,  when  prosperity  has  made  them 
tolerant  of  many  ^vrongs,  but  in  the  recent  cotton 
famuie — which,  considering  its  duration  and  its 
severity,  v.-e  may  faiily  call  unequalled — they  have 
manifested  those  qualities  of  heroic,  manly  fortitude 
which  have  extorted  the  admiration  of  Europe,  and 
have  wi-itten  apage  in  England's  history  which  wUl  j 
shine  bright  when  the  deud^  of  Percy  and  Hov/ard  i 
ai-e  all  forgotten.  But,  lo  and  behold  !  after  we 
have  done  the  vory  things  they  advised  us  to  do, 
those  very  men  turn  round,  and  teU  the  country 
that  we  do  not  cai'e  to  have  a  vote,  because  we 


are  not  enthusiastic  enough.  If  we  wish  to  be 
received  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  in 
any  other  capacity  than  that  of  taxpayers,  we 
must  have  no  rows,  no  i-iots,  no  threatenings, 
such  as  forced  the  last  Eeform  BiU  into  law;  and 
then,  because  we  take  the  hint,  they  point  to  our 
peaceable  attitude  as  a  proof  that  we  ai'e  content 
with  our  present  exclusion." 

After  criticising  the  natm-e  of  the  objections 
urged  against  the  Government  BOl,  he  stated  his 
reasons  for  beUeving  it  to  be  an  honest  measure. 
By  that  act  the  Ministry  had  established  a  claim 
to  the  support  of  reformers  of  every  grade. 

Mr.  Crowther  then  aUuded  to  the  question  of 
electoral  corruption,  the  existence  of  which  he 
deplored ;  after  which  he  said :  "  Whether  the 
working  class  possess  the  franchise  or  not,  they 
are  the  thews  and  sinews  of  the  State— the  up- 
holders of  its  influence,  and  the  guardians  of  its 
honour ;  by  theu-  industi-y  they  have  made  Eng- 
land the  hive  of  commerce,  and  by  theii"  endu- 
rance have  extorted  the  admiration  and  envy  of 
the  world  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of 
citizenship;  and  by  their  loyalty  and  obedience  to 
the  laws  of  the  land,  they  have  given  the  1>est 
proofs  possible  of  their  fitness  for  a  share  in  the 
government.  And  it  behoves  every  lover  of  his 
country  to  ponder  seriously  the  danger  of  con- 
tinually resisting  demands  thus  temperately 
urged,  lest,  through  constant  refusal,  a  sense  of 
injustice  should  breed  resentment  and  wrath,  and 
force  you  to  yield  to  fear  what  you  refuse  to 
justice.  For,  whether  the  present  possessors  of 
power  wUl  own  it  or  not,  we  (the  unenfranchised) 
are  as  truly  Englishmen  as  they  are,  and  have  a 
stake  in  the  country  as  dear  to  us  as  theu-s. 
Then-  fortunes  may  lie  in  broad  acres  and  splendid 
mansions,  oiu-s  consist  in  the  wealth  of  love  that 
centres  round  the  home  we  call  oui-  own,  and  is  a 
treasure  as  preciously  prized  as  theii-s.  The  revo- 
lution that  robs  them  of  wealth  wUl  biing  misery 
to  oui'  own  heai'th,  and  so  is  dreaded  by  us  as 
much  as  they  ;  and  having  given  the  nation  these 
pledges  of  fideUty,  why  must  we  be  continuaUy 
suspected?  and  why  refuse  a  generous  confidence 
to  men  that  breathe  the  same  free  EngHsh  an-, 
and  speak  the  same  EngUsh  tongue,  by  not 
aUoiving  us  to  add  one  more  to  the  many  links 
that  bind  us  in  aUegiance  to  the  tlirone  we  love, 
and  to  this  country  we  call  oui-  own?" 

Without  declai'ing  any  opinion  upon  the  pai-- 
ticular  political  measures  advocated  by  Mi-. 
Crowther,  we  cannot  forbear  to  express  our  ad- 
miration of  the  felicitous  style  of  speaking  in 
which  he  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiments  of  a 
large  portion  of  his  feUow  working  men.  A 
speech  delivered  in  such  pure  English,  and  in  so 
manly  and  nervous  a  style  by  an  artisan,  is  a  very 
strong  evidence  of  the  latent  power  which  exists 
in  many  individual  working  men,  and  which  only 
requires  earnest  and  judicious  perseverance  to  be 
practically  developed. 


Paper  Collar-viaking. 

Paper  coUai's  are  fast  superseding  those  of  linen. 
A  machine,  patented  by  Mr.  D.  M.  Smyth,  of 
New  York,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  and  re- 
markable inventions  of  the  day.  Three  jjecu- 
liarities  distinguish  this  machine  above  all  others 
in  use: — 

1.  Simplicity.  What  by  aU  other  processes  re- 
quires to  have  a  dozen  separate  operations  is  here 
accomplished  by  one.  A  single  stroke  of  the  die 
produces  a  perfect  coUar,  button-holed,  stamped, 
and  moulded.  The  coUar  is  tm-ned  by  a  single 
machine,  and  by  another  is,  with  nine  of  its  com- 
panions, folded  for  the  box.  The  latter  process 
is  in  every  other  manufactory  performed  by  hand. 
The  small  number  of  hands  thi-ough  which  the 
coUar  passes  also  prevents  it  from  becoming 
soiled. 

2.  Its  renuirlcahle  capacity.  This  machine  pro- 
duces two  collars  per  second ;  the  eleven  machines 
which  are  now  in  operation  produce  twenty-two 
coUars  pel-  second,  1,320  per  minute,  79,200  per 
hour,  and  1,900,S00  every  tweuty-four-  hourfc. 
Three  hundi-cd  machmes  would  supply  every  mas, 
woman,  and  child  in  Great  Britain  with  oaft 
coUar  per  day. 

3.  JiS  i-onovraj  of  lahour  and  r/iaUrial..  The 
eleven  machines  in  operation  save  the  work  of 
336  hands.  More  than  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the 
paper  is  saved,  whicli  in  every  other  process  is 
yviisted.  Seventeo.'.  distinct  vai-ieties  of  collars 
ai-e  manufactured  by  these  machines. 
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INTERIOE    or    MESSES.    BROWN    AND    POLSON's    PATENT    COP.N    FLOUK    M AKUFACTOBY,    PAISLEY. 


The  Patent  Corn  Flour 
Manufacture. 

We  not  unfrequently,  meet  with  persons  who, 
with  much  selJF-complacency,  a£fect  a  lofty  dis- 
regard of  what  they  eat,  and  who  boast  that  in 
order  to  keep  their  appetites  in  subjection,  they 
systematically,  and  on  principle,  eat  whatever  is 
set  before  them,  quite  irrespective  of  its  character 
or  fitness  for  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
Uve  ;  endeavouring  thus  to  carry  out  the  recom- 
mendation of  Solomon,  to  eat  only  for  strength, 
not  for  pleasure.  The  gratification  of  the  sense 
of  taste,  however,  serves  a  much  higher  purpose 
than  is  commonly  supposed ;  for,  as  a  general 
rule,  if  the  appetite  be  not  blunted  or  perverted 
by  excessive  indulgence,  our  tastes  and  oui-  re- 
quirements are  very  closely  related;  so  that  in 
man's  natural  state  taste  becomes,  as  it  were, 
a  sort  of  instinct,  and  takes  rank  as  one  of  God's 
providences  for  the  preservation  of  our  health.  In 
this  way  we  may  explain,  what  is  matter  of  com- 
mon observation,  that  a  man's  taste  varies  with 
his  age,  habits,  and  circumstances  of  life.  At  one 
time  he  wishes  for,  at  another  scarcely  bears  the 
sight  of  fat ;  sometimes  he  craves  for  animal,  at 
other  times  for  vegetable  food.  Indeed,  the 
feelings  of  hunger  and  thirst,  which  have  refe- 
rence to  quantity  rather  than  quality,  are  not 
more  evidently  instinctive  than  is  taste,  which 
regards  only  the  quality  of  food.  As  a  guide,  it 
may  be  safely  trusted,  both  as  to  food  and  drink, 
if  only  we  listen  to  its  simple  teaching,  and  do 
not  abuse  its  confidence. 

In  no  other  way  than  the  above  can  we  explain 
the  TKiy  remarkable  varieties  in  the  food  consumed 
in  difi'erent  climates.  Witness  the  Laplander  with 
his  mess  of  blubber,  or  the  inhabitant  of  the  tropics, 
with  his  refreshingly-cool  and  juicy  fruit.  In 
both  these  instances  taste  assumes  the  part  of 
instinct,  and  guides  the  possessor  to  the  selection 
of  a  diet  which  his  circumstances  render  neces- 
sary. Hence  taste  becomes  the  handmaid  of 
science,  and  points  to  a  law  in  the  dietary  of 
individuals,  telling  them  what  they  ought  to  eat, 
lii'ink,  and  avoid.  It  suggests  variation  under 
varying  conditions,  and  notably  so  in  regard  to 
temperature ;  for,  from  the  two  great  divisions  or 
types  into  which  all  foods  are  classified — namely. 


the  nitrogenous,  or  tissue-forming,  and  the 
calorifacient,  or  heat-creating — it  selects  instinc- 
tively that  one  which  science  demonstrates  to  be 
most  necessary. 

A  few  words  on  these  two  types  of  food  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  dietetic  value  of  the  corn 
flour,  one  of  the  manufacturing  processes  of  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  illustration. 

By  the  term  niifogoious  is  meant  all  foods, 
whether  derived  from  the  animal  or  vegetable 
kingdom,  which  contain  nitrogen  as  one  of  the 
elements  of  their  composition,  in  addition  to 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  These  foods  are 
also  caUed  nutritious — that  is,  tissue-formers ; 
and  the  measure  of  their  nutritive  value  is  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  they  contain.  The  reason  of 
this  is  found  in  the  fact  that  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body,  fat  excepted,  contain  nitrogen ;  and 
those  wherein  the  nutritive  changes  are  most 
active,  such  as  muscle  and  nerve,  contain  the 
largest  amount  of  nitrogen.  Examples  of  these 
foods  are — meat  of  aU  kinds,  eggs,  milk,  beans, 
peas,  lentUs,  bran,  and  the  inner  coat  of  wheat, 
flom%  or  bread ;  though  in  the  latter  we  approach 
nearer  to  the  purely  starchy  or  calorifacient 
group,  and  so  get  farther  from  the  nitrogenous 
class. 

The  calorifacient  or  heat-producing  group  are 
foods  which  contain  little  or  no  nitrogen,  but 
only  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygenj  starch  and  its 
varieties,  rice,  sago,  arrowroot,  potatoes,  and 
flour ;  fatty  and  oily  substances,  such  as  butter, 
cream,  and  mUk ;  and  aU  the  varieties  of  sugar. 
These  make  up  the  class  of  heat-sustaining  foods, 
and  though  they  do  not  directly  nourish  tissjie, 
except  where  they  also  contain  traces  of  nitrogen, 
they  nevertheless  perform  scarcely  less  important 
functions  in  the  human  body,  for,  besides  assisting 
in  the  process  of  respu-ation,  they  develop  fat  for 
the  protection  of  the  muscles,  and,  above  aU,  they 
principally  maintain  the  heat  of  the  body  which  is 
essential  for  the  due  performance  of  all  its 
functions.  This  they  do  by  the  union  of  their 
carbon  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  the  process 
of  respu-ation,  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  com- 
bustion of  coal— the  residual  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
being  in  the  proportion  to  form  water. 

The  required  desideratum,  it  is  believed,  is  now 
supplied  in  the  case  of  flour  made  from  maize, 
which,  when  boiled  with  milk,  presents  such 
a  combination  of  animal  and  vegetable*  food  as 


closely  resembles  ordinary  beef  and  bread,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  in  so  Ught  and  easily  di- 
gestive a  form  as  will  keep  the  system  fnUy 
nourished,  when  the  stronger  and  more  stimu- 
lating food  would  only  weaken  and  depress  by  its 
indigestibUity. 

The  maize  plant,  from  which  the  com  flour  is 
obtained,  is  said  to  attain,  in  favourable  localities, 
a  height  of  seven  to  eight  feet,  and  bears  two 
different  kinds  of  flowers.  When  ripe,  the  grain 
produced  by  the  plant  forms  a  favourite  article  of 
food  in  tropical  countries.  In  Amei-ica  it  is  dried 
before  a  fire  and  ground  into  meal,  known  as 
"  hominy,"  wliich,  mixed  with  wheaten  floui', 
makes  good  and  wholesome  bread. 

To  Messrs.  Brown  and  Poison  belong  the 
credit  of  being  the  first  to  introduce  into  this 
country  the  systematic  manufactm-c  of  flour  from 
the  grain  of  the  maize  plant ;  but,  although  the 
article  produced  by  them  is  so  well  known,  few 
are  acquainted  with  the  details  of  the  processes 
by  which  the  corn  is  converted  into  flour.  The 
gi-ain,  on  its  arrival  into  the  Paisley  establish- 
ment, is  steeped  in  water,  as  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration above,  for  the  purpose  of  being  cleaned 
from  the  various  outward  impurities  which  it  may 
have  gathered  on  being  reaped,  or  during  Its 
transit  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  where 
it  is  easily  reai'ed. 

While  yet  in  a  moist  condition,  it  is  placed  in 
large  hoppers,  and  conducted  to  the  grindstones, 
which  are  worked  by  steam  power,  and  which 
rapidly  reduce  the  grain  to  a  mass  of  thick  pulp, 
a  kind  of  semi-liquid  mass.  After  this  process 
has  been  completed,  the  pulp  is  placed  on  a  kind 
of  incRned  plane,  arranged  along  the  upper  part 
of  the  building,  and  during  its  gradual  descent, 
the  liquid  portion  of  the  pulp,  containing  gluten, 
&c.,  is  carried  off  through  long  pipes  into  cisterns 
below,  whUe  the  remaining  matter,  consisting  of 
pm-e  farina,  settles  in  a  receptacle  at  the  bottom 
of  the  inclined  plane. 

The  pulp,  by  this  time  a  somewhat  hardened 
mass,  is  then  subjected  to  a  washing  process, 
being  placed  for  that  purpose  in  large  vats  filled 
mth  pure  water,  after  which  it  is  carefully  dried 
at  a  low  temperature,  and  finally  made  up  into 
neat  and  portable  packages  for  the  market. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  maize,  after  the 
extraction  of  the  amylaceous  matter,  is  dried  and 
ground,  and  sold  as  gluten. 
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The  Harnioiiium* 


The  mechanical  parts  of  the  harmonium  are  very 
simple,  consisting  essentially  of  a  clavier,  or  key- 
board, similar  to  that  of  the  pianoforte  and  organ, 
and  bellows  to  supply  air  to  act  upon  the  reeds. 
Ordinarily,  the  key-boai-d  has  a  compass  of  five 
octaves,  the  lowest  note  being  "  8  feet  C,"  cor- 
responding with  the  fourth  open  string  of  the 
violoncello.  Tlie  keys,  when  pressed  by  the 
fingers,  open  valves,  by  which  the  wind  from  the 
bellows  is  allowed  to  act  on  the  reods.  The 
bellows  are  of  the  ordinai-y  double  construction, 
with  a  reservoir,  and  two  feeders  worked  by  the 
feet  of  the  performer.  In  the  ordinary  state  of 
the  instrument,  the  wind  is  supplied  to  the  reeds 
from  the  reservoir  of  the  bellows,  at  constant 
pressure,  as  in  an  organ,  and  the  tone  is  then  of 
vmiform  strength. 

Like  the  organ,  the  harmonium  is  furnished 
with  stops,  usually  four  in  number,  divided  into 
halves,  and  acted  upon  by  eight  draw-stops, 
placed  immediately  over  the  clavier,  so  as  to  be 
within  convenient  reach  of  the  hands.  Tliey 
receive  different  names  from  different  makers, 
but  the  following  are  those  usually  adopted  : — 


1.  Cor  .^glais . 

2.  Boiu'cloii .     . 

3.  Clarion     .     . 

4.  Bassoon  .     . 


Flute  (Percussion)  =^  8  feet. 

Clarinette     .     .     .  =i^  16  feet. 

riti-e =  4  feet. 

Hautbois      .     ,     ,  :=  8  feet. 


The  two  8-feet  stops  are  of  different  qualities,  one 
of  them  being  acted  upon  by  the  j^ercussion  move- 
ment— an  invention  intended  to  remedy  the  defect 
of  want  of  promptness  in  the  reed  answering  to 
the  touch  on  the  key.  It  consists  of  a  smaU 
hammer,  connected  with  the  key,  which  gives  a 
gentle  blow  to  the  reed  p^t  the  moment  of  opening 
the  valve ;  the  effect  of  which  is  to  make  the  note 
speak  witli  remarkable  rapidity  and  ijrecision, 
and  also  to  impart  a  pecvdiarly  brilliant  and 
agreeable  quality  to  the  tone. 

There  is  a  simple  contrivance  by  which  the 
power  of  e%]iremion  is  given.  By  drawing  out 
the  stop  marked  "  expression,"  the  wind  com- 
munication to  the  reeds  is  cut  off  from  the  reser- 
voir of  the  bellows,  and  opened  to  the  feeders ; 
by  pressing  the  foot  down,  therefore,  with 
different  degrees  of  force,  lAniw  or  forte,  crescendo 
or  duninuendo,  may  be  obtained  at  pleasure. 

Beside  the  stops  named  above,  there  ai'e  others 
of  a  mechanical  natiu'e  :  one  called  the  grand  jeu, 
which  brings  on  the  ''full  organ"  at  once;  and 
another  marked  forte,  which  opens  a  sliding 
shutter  to  increase  the  volume  of  sound — some- 
thing on  the  principle  of  the  swell  of  an  organ. 
Tlie  so^lrdine  and  celeste  are  also  mechanical  con- 
trivances, by  which  the  tone  of   certain  of   the 


of     AN     II.VRM0:<IU,V.        CANVAS     BACK     BEING 
REMOVED. 

A.  T\/o  pediils  working  on  lunges.  B  and  c.  Pins. 
1..  i'eeders  and  reservoir.  E.  Passage  for  wind. 
1'.  Liirjfe  reservoir.  «.  Spiral  spi-ings  to  reservoir. 
H  H.  Hooks  fastening  wiud-cliest  and  keys  in  position 
by  screws.  (The  latter  are  only  put  in  for  safety  on  a 
journey.)     I.  R.iil  holding  keys  at  back. 

stops  is  modified,  to  produce  variety.  The  quality 
of  tone  m  all  the  stops  depends,  in  some  measure, 
on  their  positions,  and  on  the  arrangement  of  the 
wood  cases  in  which  they  are  enclosed,  and  which 
act,  to  some  extent,  as  sound-boards. 

The  harmonium  has  been  gradually  brought  to 


*  Continued  from  page  198. 


its  present  state  of  perfection,  chiefly  through 
the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  Messrs.  Alexandre  and 
Debain,  of  Paris.  Considering  its  capabilities 
and  power,  the  instrument  is  of  small  size,  occu- 
pying less  room  than  a  cottage  piano.  Usually, 
it  is  about  four  feet  wide  by  two  feet  deep,  and 
three  feet  high,  tlie  size  varying  with  the  power 
of  the  instrument.  For  small  rooms,  the  harmo- 
nium is  very  superior  to  the  chamber  organ,  and 


SECTIONAL  VIEW  OP  THU   IXTEUIOB  OF  AN   HARMONIUM. 

1.  Pedal  working  on  two  hinges.  2.  Catgut  connecting 
pedal  with  lever.  3.  Lever  working  on  a  pin.  4. 
Crank,  working  bellows..  5.  Bellows.  6.  Passage 
through  which  wind  passes  to  mnd-chest.  7.  Wind- 
chest  supplying  air  to  reeds.  8.  Reservoir  to  regulate 
tlie  supply  of  wind  to  the  reeds.  9.  Reed.  10.  Pas- 
sage through  which  the  air  passes  after  setting  the 
reed  in  motion.  11.  Valve  which  prevents  the  wind 
from  passing  through  the  reeds  until  it  is  raised  by 
the  key.  12.  Piu  on  which  the  valve  works.  13. 
Metal  spring  holding-  down  the  valve,  and  regulated 
by  a  screw.  14  and  15.  Pius  on  which  the  keys  work. 
16.  Key  opening  valve. 

far  less  expensive ;  and  it  is  admirably  adapted 
for  use  in  small  churches,  chapels,  schools,  &c., 
for  which  purpose  its  clavier  is  expanded  to  seven 
octaves. 

In  the  United  States,  this  instrument  is  known 
as  the  melodcon,  and  has  received  important  modifi- 
cations and  improvements  at  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Cai-hart.  He  conceived  the  plan  of 
acting  on  the  reeds  by  suction  instead  of  blowing, 
and  reversed,  to  this  end,  the  bellows  and  the 
reeds.  He  thus  secured  prompt  sounding  and  a 
flute-like  quality  of  tone ;  "  voiced  "  the  note  by 
curving  the  reeds,  with  many  otlier  changes. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  explain  why  the  stops 
are  divided  into  halves  :  this  is  done  because  the 
sounds  of  each  stop  go  through  half  the  key- 
board only.  Tluis,  if  a  stop  be  drawn  on  the 
right  side  of  the  instrument,  it  gives  only  treble 
sounds.  If  it  be  desii-ed  to  continue  the  sounds 
in  the  lass,  we  must  draw  the  stop  bearing  the 
same  nuuiber  on  the  left-hand  side.  Thus,  al- 
though there  are  eight  stops,  there  are,  in  fact, 
only  four-  descriptions  of  sounds — the  Flute  being 
continued  in  the  Cor  Anglais;  the  Clarinette  in  the 
Bourdon;  the  Fifre  in  the  Clarion ;  and  the  Haut- 
bois in  the  Bassoon.  It  is  not  always  desirable 
or  necessary  that  the  melody  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  bass  of  exactly  the  same  quality  of 
tone,  or  vice  vei'sa.  For  instance,  a  melody  may 
be  played  on  the  Hautbois  (No.  4),  and  its  bass, 
or  accomijaniment,  on  the  Cor  Anglais  (No.  1) ; 
or  a  melody  may  be  played  in  the  bass  on  the 
Bassoon  (No.  4),  and  a  light  accompaniment  on 
the  Flute  (No.  1). 

Character  of  the  Stops. — Those  on  the  right- 
hand,  or  treble  side — 1.  Flute.  This  stop  is  very 
effective  in  melodies,  and  is  employed  for  all 
music  of  a  soft,  tender  character.  In  organ 
music,  diapason  movements  are  usually  played  in 
this  stop  :  combined  with  the  Hautbois,  it  imitates 
the  human  voice.  Its  proper  bass  is  the  Cor 
Anglais. 

2.  Clannette. — This  stop,  when  used  for  solos, 
imitates  the  instrument  of  that  name  :  it  sounds 
an  octave  lower  tlian  the  actual  note  played;  its 
natural  bass  is  the  Bourdon.  Combined  with  the 
Flute  or  Hautbois,  it  gives  the  melody  in  octaves; 
or  with  the  Fifre,  two  octaves  apart. 

3.  Fifre. — This  stop  is  an  octave  higher  than 


the  Flute :  it  is  rarely  used  alone,  except  for  echo 
effects.  In  combination  with  other  stops,  it 
sharpens  the  tones  and  imparts  brUliancy  :  its 
natural  bass  is  the  Clarion. 

4.  Hautbois. — This  stop  imitates  the  instrument 
of  the  same  name ;  its  bass  is  the  Bassoon :  em- 
ployed with  the  Flute-stop,  it  imitates  the  violin 
and  human  voice. 

The  stops  on  the  left-hand,  or  bass  side,  of  the 
clavier  are — 

1.  Cor  Anglais. — This  stop  forms  the  bass  to 
the  Flute.  Melodies  are  very  effective  on  this 
registei-,  when  accompanied  lightly  on  the  Flute. 

2.  Bourdon. — An  imitation  of  the  stop  of  the 
same  name  in  the  churcli  organ  :  it  is  an  octave 
lower  than  the  Cor  Anglais.  It  forms  the  bass  to 
the  Clarinette. 

3.  Clarion. — This  stop  is  an  octave  higher  than 
the  Cor  Anglais :  it  is  of  great  utility,  in  combi- 
nation with  other  stops,  to  strengthen  a  melody, 
and  is  sometimes  used  alone  to  produce  particular 
effects  :  it  is  the  bass  to  the  Fifre. 

4.  Bassoon. — A  very  pleasing  stop.  Employed 
with  the  Cor  Anglais  it  imitates  the  baritone 
voice  and  the  violoncello :  it  is  the  bass  to  the 
Hautbois. 


Lessons  in  Mechanics* 

— ♦— 

BY    THE    KEV.    PKOPESSOK    HAUCJHTON,    M.D.,    P.B.S., 
FELLOW  OF  TEINITT  COLLEGE,   DUBLIN. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  incom- 
parable Martinus  Scriblerus  how,  in  his  eager 
pursuit  of  knowledge,  he  met  with  an  extraordi- 
nary misadventure  thi-ough  the  ignorance  of  his 
assistant,  Crambe.  Having  secured  the  body  of  a 
malefactor,  he  hired  a  room  for  its  dissection  near 
the  Pest  Fields  of  St.  Giles's,  at  a  little  distance 
from  Tyburn  Eo.ad.  The  body  was  carried  by 
night,  without  much  difficulty,  on  Crambe's  back, 
who  found  it  easy  (being  botli  young  and  lusty) 
to  travel  along  the  level  road,  cai-rying  on  his 
legs  the  double  weight  of  the  malefactor  and  liis 
proper  self.  As  soon,  however,  as  he  commenced 
to  ascend  tlie  staircase,  the  increased  exertion 
began  to  tell  upon  Crambe,  and,  as  the  accurate 
historian  relates,  upon  the  corpse  also ;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  Ci-ambe  di-opped  his  burden  in 
disgust  and  fright,  and  allowed  it  to  roU  down- 
stairs, while  he  ascended,  breathless,  into  the  upper 
room,  where  Martin,  scalpel  in  hand,  awaited  the 
arrival  of  Iiis  expected  subject.  Crambe's  failure 
in  this  important  enterprise  was  caused  by  the 
sudden  accession  of  Work,  and  consequent  fatigue, 
the  moment  he  commenced  the  ascent  of  the 
staircase.     So  long  as  he  travelled  on  the  level 
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road,  with  his  bui'den  on  his  back,  he  had  to  over- 
come the  resistance  of  Friction  or  Traction,  offered 
to  horizontal  motion  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  began  to 
mount  the  stairs,  lie  was  obliged  to  overcome  the 
resistance  offered  by  a  much  greater  force — viz., 
the  united  weights  of  himself  and  the  corpse. 

This  resistance  offered  by  weight  to  vertical 
ascent,  I  shall  presently  show  to  be  about  twenty- 
five  times  the  resistance  offered  by  Friction  to 
horizontal  movement.  Under  these  unfavourable 
cii-cunistances,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
poor  Crambe's  corn-age  failed  him  ;  and  that,  find- 
ing himself  unable  to  ascend  with  the  alacrity 
required  by  the  occasion,  he  quietly  let  go  his 
hold,  and  rushed  breathless  into  the  presence  of 
his  master,  being  overcome  completely  by  his  un- 
wonted exertions,  f 


*  Continued  from  page  178. 

t  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Pope  gives  a  different  account  of 
the  cause  of  this  celebrated  disaster,  and  one  which 
absolves  Crambe  from  the  charge  of  having  proved  imable 
to  carry  the  malefactor  up  a  flight  of  stairs ;  but  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  eiqjlautttion  of  the  mis- 
adventure  given  by  me  is  the  true  one. 
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If  we  attempt  to  drag  a  weight  horizontally 
aloug  a  level  roa<l,  wc  experience  a  resistance 
which  is  called  friction,  and  are  compelled  to  exert 
a  force,  in  order  to  overcome  it,  which  is  called 
traction. 

Let  A  {see  diagram)  represent  a  box  containing  a 
»|nantity  of  material,  which,  inclnding  the  weight 
of  the  Ijox  itself,  we  may  call  a. 

To  this  box  we  attach  a  string  passing  over  a 
wheel,  w,  and  having  at  its  other  extremity  at- 
tached another  box,  k,  whose  weight  is  k,  to  which 
is  gi-adually  added  sand  or  shot,  until  the  weight 
i  just  commences  to  move  the  weight  of  the  box  a 
along  the  level  table. 

Let  U3  now  suppose  that  the  box  A  has  moved 
through  any  number  of  feet,  say  x :  then  it  is 
evident  that  the  weight  k  has  also  descended 
through  the  same  number  of  feet,  viz.,  x.  Hence, 
the  work  done  in  transporting  the  box  a  through 
X  feet  is  kxx,  and  not  a.xx,  as  might  be  supposed 
at  first. 

It  has  been  found  from  many  experiments  that 
the  proportion  of  a  to  k  is  different,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  the  box  or 
wagon,  and  the  road  it  is  made  to  travel  over, 
are  composed.  It  differs,  also,  according  to  the 
kind  of  wheels  or  supports  on  which  the  box  is 
lifted. 

"When  the  motion  is  one  of  simple  slidiiig  of 
one  surface  over  another,  the  friction  is  greatest, 
and  the  proportion  of  k  to  a  is  also  greatest ;  but 
if  lubricating  matter,  as  grease,  be  used,  or  if 
wheels  be  placed  under  the  box,  the  friction  or 
traction  is  greatly  diminished. 

Supposing  the  weight  of  the  box  A  and  of  its 
contents  to  be  one  ton,  the  friction  it  exerts  in 
sliding  motion  is  given,  from  the  best  experi- 
ments, in  the  following  table  : — 


NATURE  OP  SLIDING 

STATE 

OF  SOEFACES. 

TRACTION. 

SUnPACES. 

1 

Oak  on  Oalc     . 

Dry 

1,389    lb. 

2 

Oak  on  Oak     . 

Rnljbetl  with  dry  soap 

980   „ 

". 

Oak  on  Oak     , 

Wet  mth  water     . 

1,590    „ 

4 

Oak  on  Elm    . 

Dry 

851  „ 

T) 

Iron  on  Oak    . 

Dry 

1,389   „ 

fi. 

Iron  on  Iron   . 

Dry 

• 

426  „ 

7 

Limestone*  on  Lime- 

stone* 

Dry 

. 

1,658   „ 

8. 

Brick  on  Limestone* 

Dry 

• 

1,501   „ 

9 

Oak  on  Limestone*  . 

Dry 

•           • 

1,411    „ 

10 

Iron  on  Limestone*. 

Dry 

1,098    „ 

Combinations  of  Employers 
and  Eniployed^ 

LORD  ST.  lEONAEDS'  AEBITEATION  BILL. 
We  have  stated  that  workmen  are  now  perfectly 
free  under  the  law  to  enter  into  combinations  for 
th<'  purjiose  of  raising  w.ages  or  altering  the  con- 
ditions of  labour  ;  but  any  attempt  to  enforce  the 
principles  of  ffiich  a  combination  upon  other 
workmen,  is  an  offence  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment, with  or  mthout  hard  laboiu',  according  to 
the  circumstances.  We  wiU  now  adduce  one  or 
two  instances  of  tlie  application  of  this  law,  as  it 
beai's  on  the  proceedings  of  Trades  Unions. 

The  following  instance  may  bo  taken  as  an 
example  of  a  large  class  of  cases: — One  of  the 
members  of  a  Trade  Union,  whom  we  will  call  A, 
was  working  for  a  master  who  also  employed 
other  men,  not  members  of  the  society,  nor  quali- 
fied by  its  rules,  to  do  his  work.  A  was  censured 
by  some  of  the  members  of  his  Union  for  working 
in  the  company  of  the  others,  and  one  of  his 
fellow-membeis,  B,  threatened  to  use  his  influence 
with  the  society  to  turn  A  out  if  he  did  not 
leave.  A  disregarded  the  threat,  and  continued 
in  his  work.  A  meeting  of  the  Union  was  called, 
and  A  was  summoned  to  attend.  Tlie  business  of 
the  mating  was  to  obtain  a  distinct  answer  fi'om 
him  as  to  Avhether  he  would  leave  his  employ- 
ment and  remain  a  member  of  the  Union,  or 
abide  in  his  service  and  be  turned  out. 

At  this  meeting  E  took  the  chaii-.  Another 
member  of  the  society,  C,  who  had  been  deputed 
to  wait  on  A's  employer,  and  endeavom-  to  per- 
suade him  to  conform  his  arrangements  to  the 
principles  of  the  Union,  reported  the  unfavourable 
result  of  the  interview.     A  was  then  asked  by  B 


•  Tlie  Limestone  used  was  Portland  stone, 
t  Continued  from  page  231, 


whether  he  intended  to  lemain  an  honourable 
member  of  the  Union,  and  leave  his  shop,  or  stay 
there,  be  despised  by  his  club,  have  his  name  sent 
round  all  over  the  country  in  the  society's  report, 
and  be  subjected  to  other  unpleasantness  of  a 
similar  nature. 

A  remained  firm  in  his  determination  to  keep 
the  employment,  and  an  action  wiis  brought 
against  B  and  C  for  infringing  the  Act  6  Geo. 
I\'.,  which  we  have  previously  explained.  The 
case  was  eventually  .argued  in  the  Queen's  Bench, 
and  it  was  held  that  B  might  properly  be  con- 
victed and  punished  for  unlawfully,  by  tlu'eats 
and  intimidation,  endeavouring  to  force  A  to 
depart  from  his  hiring.  Against  C,  the  evidence 
was  not  considered  sufEcient. 

We  have  set  forth  this  case  as  an  illustration 
of  the  restrictions  properly  placed  by  the  law 
against  the  inducing  or  compelling  of  any  work- 
man to  act  othei-wise  than  he  liimself  may  see  fit. 
Every  man  has  the  right  to  dispose  of  his  labour, 
like  any  other  property,  according  to  his  own 
choice,  and  the  law  will  see  that  this  right  is 
uninfi-inged. 

The  rights  of  the  employed  being  thus  guarded 
by  the  law,  it  protects  those  of  the  employer 
in  the  same  manner.  A  threat  was  made  by  D, 
a  workman,  in  conjunction  with  others,  that  they 
would  strike  unless  the  master  dischanged  certain 
other  servants  in  his  employ  under  particular 
terms.  D  was  summoned  for  an  offence  against 
the  Combination  Act,  and  punished,  as  it  was 
held  that  his  threat  was  intimidation  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute,  which  makes  it  unlawful 
to  endeavoiu'  to  force  a  master  to  alter  the  con- 
ditions of  his  work. 

While  combinations  of  both  employers  and 
employed  for  trade  pui-poses  are  permitted  and 
recognised  by  the  law,  yet  it  will  not  enforce  any 
agreement  which  may  have  been  entered  into,  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  such  a  combination. 
All  such  agreements  ai-e  held  to  be  in  restraint  of 
trade,  and  prejudicial  to  the  public  interest.  For 
this  reason  the  law  wUl  not  recognise  nor  enforce 
them.  The  foUowing  case  is  an  illustration  of 
this  principle  : — 

Eighteen  mill-owners  had  bound  themselves 
together,  by  bond,  not  to  open  their  mills  untU  a 
certain  strike  among  the  operatives  should  have 
terminated.  The  penalty  of  ^6500  was  attached, 
by  common  consent,  to  an  infringement  of  the 
bond.  One  of  the  mill-owners  at  last  opened  liis 
mill;  and  thereupon  an  action  was  brought 
against  him  on  the  part  of  the  other  trull-owners, 
to  recover  the  ^6500  which  was  forfeited  under 
the  agreement.  But  the  Court  held  that  the 
bond  was  void,  as  being  against  public  policy; 
and  one  of  the  judges  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  pai'ties  to  it  were  indictable.  The  decision 
was  appealed  against  in  the  higher  Court,  but 
there  the  judges  were  unanimous  as  to  the  ille- 
gality of  the  bond. 

The  principle  here  established  of  course  applies 
to  any  luiderstanding  as  to  penalties  and  for- 
feitiu'cs  among  workmen  in  Trades  Unions,  &c. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  evils  arising  from 
strikes  and  combinations,  the  law  has  made  pro- 
visions for  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between 
masters  and  workmen.  These  provisions  are 
contained  in  the  Act  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  96,  and  sub- 
sequent statutes,  and  mainly  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing points : — 

Any  question  in  dispute  as  to  wages  to  be  paid 
fo^  work  done  or  being  done,  may  be  submitted, 
by  consent  of  both  master  and  workmen,  to  the 
ai-bitration  of  a  magistrate,  who  is  not  himself  a 
manufacturer  or  agent  in  the  trade.  AH  such 
matters  as  compensation  for  working  a  new 
pattern,  or  pieces  of  goods  of  unusixal  length,  or 
the  quantity  to  be  contained  in  a  piece,  are  ex- 
pressly included  within  the  scope  of  the  Act.  Or 
referees  may  be  appointed  to  arbitrate  on  such 
questions,  and  in  the  event  of  their  differing,  a 
magistrate  may  decide.  The  decision  of  magi- 
strates or  referees  may  be  enforced  by  penalties; 
and  the  jjarties  who  refuse  to  abide  by  the  award 
or  to  pay  the  penalties,  may  be  subjected  to  im- 
prisonment or  distress.  At  the  same  time, 
magistrates  ai'e  not  empowered  to  establish  any 
rate  of  wages  to  be  paid  in  futm-e,  without  the 
mutual  consent  of  both  employer  and  workmen ; 
and  even  in  that  case  their  award  is  only  binding 
on  the  parties  themselves  who  may  agree  to  sub- 
mit to  tiie  arbitration. 

This  haw  has  riu'elv  been  put  into  operation, 
both  masters  and  workmen  having  sliown  un- 
willingness to  place  themselves  within  its  provi- 


sions. But  the  pi'inciple  of  arbitration  is  too 
important  to  be  allowed  to  rem.ain  a  dead  letter 
in  the  law ;  and  Lord  St.  Leonards  has  therefore 
introduced  into  Parliament  a  Bill  desi<med  to 
make  arbitration  between  employers  and  employed 
more  popular,  and  more  generally  resorted  to  in 
the  settlement  of  their  disputes.  A  brief  outline 
of  its  provisions,  on  which  the  noble  lord  has 
earnestly  invited  the  working  men  of  the  kingdom 
to  express  their  opinions  freely,  will  be  appro- 
priate here. 

The  Bill  is  entitled  "An  Act  to  Establish 
Equitable  Coimcils  of  Conciliation,  to  adjust 
Differences  between  Masters  and  Operatives."  It 
commences  by  refen'ing  to  the  Arbitration  Acts 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  does  not 
design  to  repeal  them,  but  to  go  beyond  them  in 
facilitating  the  settlement  of  disputes.  It  there- 
fore enacts,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  any  number 
of  masters  and  workmen  shall,  at  a  meeting  con- 
vened for  the  purpose,  agree  to  form  a  Council  of 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  and  shall  petition 
Her  Majesty  for  a  licence  for  such  council,  a 
licence  may  be  issued,  establishing  a  council  of 
not  less  than  two  masters  and  two  workmen,  nor 
more  than  ten  masters  and  ten  workmen,  who 
shall  have  all  the  powers  of  referees  under  the 
before-mentioned  Acts.  The  masters  petitioning 
for  a  council  in  any  district  must  have  resided 
and  can-ied  on  their  trade  within  that  district  for 
at  least  six  months  previously  to  the  petition ; 
and  the  men  imist  have  resided  there  for  the  like 
period,  .and  worked  at  the  trade,  or  calling,  for 
seven  years  before  signing  the  petition. 

The  councU  is  to  be  elected  by  the  persons  who 
sign  the  petition,  and  to  consist  of  an  equal 
niunber  of  employers  and  employed.  After  elec- 
tion, the  council  is  to  appoint  its  own  chairman, 
who  must  be  some  person  uncOF.nected  with  tiude ; 
and  the  chairman  is  to  have  a  casting  vote  when 
the  votes  of  the  other  members  of  the  couneO  ai'e 
equal.  The  award  of  the  council  on  any  case  in 
dispute  is  to  be  final,  without  review  by  any 
authority  in  the  kingdom ;  and  the  penalties  which 
attach,  under  the  existing  law,  to  failui-e  to  sub- 
mit to  an  award,  ai'e  to  be  equally  enforced  with 
regard  to  the  council's  decisions. 

Not  less  than  three  persons — one  a  master, 
another  a  workman,  and  the  third  the  chairman — 
may  form  the  quorum  of  any  council  for  the 
hearing  of  disputes  and  adjudication  upon  them. 

A  standing  committee  is  to  be  appointed  by  each 
council,  to  consist  of  one  master  and  one  workman, 
and  to  be  called  the  Committee  of  Conciliation.  It 
is  to  be  the  business  of  this  committee  to  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  the  parties  and  adjust  their 
differences,  before  bringing  the  matter  to  the 
hearing  of  the  council  itself. 

The  council  and  chairman  are  to  be  elected  in 
each  district  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  of 
eveiy  year;  and  every  master  who  has  resided 
and  carried  on  bxisiness  within  the  district  for 
six  months,  and  evei-y  workman  who  has  so 
resided,  and  has  worked  at  the  trade  for  seven 
years,  are  to  be  entitled  to  vote  in  the  election. 

These  are  the  chief  provisions  of  Lord  St.  Leo- 
nai'ds'  BUI.  It  imdoubtedly  supplies  a  better 
framework  for  the  adjustment  of  difficulties 
between  employers  and  employed  than  is  afforded 
by  the  existing  law  on  the  subject ;  and  we  trust 
th.at  when  its  details  and  provisions  have  been 
fully  discussed,  both  by  the  classes  for  whom  it  is 
designed  and  by  P.arliament,  it  wiD  prove  a  means 
of  healing  many  of  the  differences  which  we  have 
so  often  to  lament  between  those  concerned  in  our 
national  industry. 


The  Working  Man,  as  descr3ed  by  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette." — "Tlie  artisan,  as  we  should  describe 
liini,  especially  the  Northern  artisan,  is  a  shrewd,  dog- 
matic, thinking  man,  with  much  curiosity,  and  usually 
a  rather  prosaic  appetite  for  scrappy  facts  of  any  sort, 
often  excessively  fond  of  the  sciences  of  observiition — 
botany  and  geologj',  for  instance,  rather  than  chemistry 
or  mathematics  (there  are  in  Manchester  many  e.xcel- 
lent  botanists  among  tlie  operatives) ;  a  man  apt  to  be 
fond,  like  young  men  at  college,  of  metaphysics  and  first 
principles  generally  ;  often  with  a  taste  for  history,  but 
it  so,  inclined  to  prefer  authors  who  are  at  once  dull  and 
credulous  of  marvels,  like  Josephus,  to  better  ■n-riters  ; 
crotchety  and  usuallj-  republican  in  politics  ;  very  scep- 
tical in  religion,  or  if  not  sceptical  then  a  systematic 
Calvinist  or  Unitarian  ;  quite  the  reverse  of  undomestic 
in  family  life,  but  apt  to  be  aibitrarj'  and  hard ;  in  a 
word,  just  what  you  might  expect  from  men  thrown  early 
on  their  own  resources,  of  very  imperfect  education,  and 
with  no  harmonious  culture,  no  developed  sense  of  beauty, 
but  still  iirith  vigorous,  bold,  and  usually  honest  minds." 
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THE  METROPOLITAN  AND  PROVINCIAL  WORK- 
ING CLASSES'  INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

On  Monday,  April  9tb,  ;i  lueetiug  of  the  hoDoraiy  London 
agents  and  friends  interested  in  the  above  undertaking 
was  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington,  for  the 
piu'pose  of  receiving  a  report  from  the  Council,  and 
discussing  the  various  means  which  are  being  adopted 
to  insure  the  success  of  the  exhibition.  From  the  report 
we  learn  that  the  scheme  has  been  entered  upon  witli 
considerable  .-ipirit,  and  will  embrace  sufficient  novelty 
to  give  it  a  very  distinctive  character. 

The  e.'cliibition  is  to  talce  place  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall,  Islington,  in  September  ne.xt,  and  to  couMi.st  of 
contributions  exclusively  fi-om  workmen  in  London  and 
the  provinces.  For  the  benefit  of  the  latter  the  railway 
companies  have  liberally  offered  to  return  imsold  goods 
free,  so  that  the  expense  of  carriage  to  exhibitors  will 
be  but  half  the  usual  charge.  An  attractive  item  in  the 
programme  is  the  fitting  up  of  small  workshops,  supplied 
with  steam  power,  where  mechanical  operations  will  be 
carried  on  in  the  presence  of  the  visitors. 

The  professedly  artistic  element  in  these  exhibitions 
has  often  been  a  source  of  pardonable  ridicule;  for 
although  working  men  are  evidently  fond  of  occupying 
their  leisure  hours  by  drawing  and  painting,  there  are 
very  few  who  do  not  betray  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  simplest  rules  of  art.  With  the  view  of  rendering 
some  practical  assistance  in  this  direction,  the  "Lords 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education"  will  furnish 
a  full  illustration  nf  the  instruction  afforded  in  the 
Government  Schools  of  Art  tliroughont  the  LTnitcd 
Kingdom.  These  will,  no  doubt,  be  the  best  produc- 
tions of  the  students,  and  may  lead  many  to  avail  them- 
selves of  institutions  of  the  existence  of  which  they  are 
probably  at  present  ignorant. 

The  musical  arrangements  are  of  an  extensive  cha- 
racter, but  will  be  chiefly  confined  to  societies  supported 
by  the  working  classes.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  Association 
are  to  organise  six  concerts  of  1,000  voices  each;  and 
the  Band  of  Hope  Union,  dividing  their  children  into 
choirs  of  1,500  strong,  wUl  also  afford  nnrsical  enter- 
tainment on  several  evenings.  The  instrumental  music 
will  be  supplied  by  the  volunteer,  police,  and  other 
existing  sources,  and  varied  by  occasional  performances 
on  the  Great  Exhibition  organ. 

The  National  Temperance  League,  the  United  King- 
dom Alliance,  and  several  other  societies  having  for  their 
aim  the  advocacy  of  the  social  interests  of  the  industrial 
classes,  will  organise  demonstrations  for  pai-ticular  days, 
and  in  some  cases  receive  a  per-centage  of  the  sum  taken 
for  admission  ;  while  the  whole  of  the  children  con- 
nected with  the  parochial,  Sunday,  and  ragged  schools 
will  be  admitted  to  the  exhibition,  under  the  care  of 
their  teachers,  without  charge. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  lectures  are  to  be  delivered, 
and  a  flower  show  is  to  be  held,  while  a  large  hall  will 
be  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  societies  who  may  desire  to 
hold  meetings  during  the  period  the  e.xhibition  remains 
open.  Thereare  other  matters  referi-ed  to  in  the  pro- 
gi-amme,  including  an  Art  and  Industrial  Union,  to 
encourage  the  sale  of  the  articles  exhibited  ;  but  .suffi- 
cient is  here  stated  to  show  the  character  of  the 
mulertaking. 

The  report  concluded  by  a  statement  that  the  honorary 
agents  tlu-oughout  the  provinces  had  evinced  a  desire 
that  their  several  districts  should  be  well  represented, 
and  that  the  Council  had  received  on  all  hands  the  most 
encouraging  Indications  of  success.  It  was  also  stated 
that  Messrs.  Houlder  Brothers,  the  shipping  agents,  had 
offered  to  construct  a  fidl-sized  emigrants'  ship-cabin, 
thirty  feet  long,  fitted  with  every  requirement  for  a 
voyage  to  New  Zealand,  showing  the  accommodation 
afforded  to  workmen  emigrants  ;  also  to  collect  a  num- 
ber of  native  implements  and  specimens  of  piroduce, 
illustrative  of  emigrant  life  in  the  colonies.  '  That  James 
McEwan,  Esq.,  of  Melbourne,  who  had  .started  for  Aus- 
tralia in  January  last,  would  present  an  address  from 
the  Council  to  the  working  men  of  the  colony  on  his 
arrival,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  contributions  from 
Melboui-ne.  That  an  ode,  written  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr.  John  Plummer,  formerly  a  factory  operative,  was 
heing  set  to  music,  under  the  direction  of  the  Tonic 
Sol-fa  Association,  and  would  be  sung  at  the  opening 
ceremony  by  1,000  voices.  That  Messrs.  Ray,  Mead, 
and  Co.,  had  offered  to  supply  seats  for  2,500  persons, 
free  of  cost,  together  with  the  use  of  a  stea«a-engine  for 
working  a  fountain.  That  a  proposal  had  been  made  to 
purchase  a  lifeboat,  by  subscription,  to  be  exhibited,  and 
presented  to  the  National  Lifeboat  Association  in  the 
name  of  the  working  men  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
Messi-.s.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Cialpin  had  kindly  consented 
to  act  as  treasurers,  and  receive  subscriptions  to  the  life- 
boat fxmd. 

After  the  reading  of  the  report,  the  local  representa- 
tives gave  some  account  of  what  had  been  done  in  their 
various  districts,  and  promised  the  undertaking  their 
energetic  support.  An  acknowledgment  having  been 
made  to  the  agents,  on  the  part  nf  the  council,  for  tile 
.spirit  in  which  they  had  taken  nji  the  matter,  it  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Burgess,  of  Lambeth,  seconded,  and 
carried  unanimously,  "  That  this  meeting  has  heard  with 


Letters  from  LancasJiire,  by  a 
Lancashire  Lad. 


VII.— OPBBATIVE  NATURALISTS,  ETC. 
One  of  the  most  notable  chaa-acteristics  of  tihese 
hum)  lie  students  of  natiu-al  science  is  the  absence 
of  all  jealousy.  Each  one  has  at  all  times  been 
ready  to  contribute  what  special  information  he 
may  have  had  for  the  edification  of  those  of  his 
own  class,  or  to  the  more  widely  known  men  who 
are  recognised  all  over  the  world  as  authorities  in 
scientific  matters.  It  is  worth  observing,  too, 
that  frequently  these  men  were  fii-st  led  to  the 
study  which  proved  the  delight  of  their  after  life 
by  a  feebleness  of  bodily  health,  which  made  the 
ordinary  rough  sports  of  childhood  impossible  to 
them.  By  means  of  the  societies  which  I  de- 
scribed in  my  last  letter,  they  coirld  meet  one 
another  and  compare  notes,  exhibit  and  exchange 
specimens,  and  in  other  ways  give  or  obtain  that 
mutual  assistance,  without  which  their-  energy 
and  persistence  in  observation  and  study  would 
have  produced  less  notewoi'thy  results. 

It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  sufficient 
information  respecting  these  men,  their  lives  and 
their  works,  to  fill  a  volume ;  but  I  can  only 
attempt  a  few  brief  notes,  such  as  shall  sirfiice  to 
give  to  working  men  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
some  notion  of  their  Lancashire  compeers.  John 
Mellor,  James  Crowther,  John  Horsefield,  Edward 
Hobson,  Eichai'd  Buxton,  (ieorgo  Cayley,  and 
David  Dyson  are  the  names  of  some  of  these  men, 
each  of  whom  deserves  to  have  his  life  separately 
chronicled,  and  who  all  achieved  great  eminence 
in  their  peculiar  studies. 

John  MeUor  was  born  of  poor  parents,  living 
near  Eoyton,  in  1767,  and  lived  to  be  eighty-two 
years  of  age.  His  first  occupation  was  hand- 
loom  weaving,  which  he  forsook  for  spinning  on 
the  jenny.  When  he  was  about  thirty  years  old, 
he  took  the  more  congenial  situation  of  a  working 
gardener.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  studies. 
Having  exhausted  the  district  in  which  he  lived, 
he  is  said  to  have  made  annual  excursions  to 
Yorkshire  and  the  northern  counties,  and  after- 
wards to  Scotland.  VTliilst  on  one  of  his  York- 
shire rambles,  the  gardener  at  Wentworth  in- 
troduced him  to  Earl  FitzwiUiam,  and  he  was 
always  treated  well,  the  earl  frequently  pirrchasing 
I'are  plants  from  him.  Such  was  his  ardent  pur- 
suit of  his  special  science,  that  he  is  said  to  have 
traversed  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  six  times, 
ascending  Ben  Nevis,  Ben  Lawers,  Ben  Lomond, 
the  Bredalbane,  the  Clova,  and  several  other 
mountains.  The  plants  collected  by  him  in 
these  rambles  he  took  to  Edinbiu-gh,  and  amongst 
other  botanists  who  were  indebted  to  him  for 
specimens,  was  the  late  Su-  "VV.  Hooker.  These 
Scotch  rambles  were  not  free  from  danger. 
Having  visited  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  with 
sjjecimens  for  which  he  obtaittied  some  ^613,  he 
left  the  latter  place,  and,  fancying  one  of  his 
pockets  was  likely  to  have  a  hole  in  it  soon,  he 
tied  thi'ee  of  the  sovereigns  in  a  knot  in  the  corner 
of  it.  It  was  fortunate  that  he  did  so,  for  on 
approaching  EUmarnock  he  was  knocked  down 
by  two  highwaymen  and  robbed  of  the  ten  loose 
sovereigns ;  but  the  three  tied  in  the  corner 
escaped  notice,  and  he  was  able  with  them  to 
reach  home.  Such  had  been  the  temperate  eon- 
duct  and  the  healthful  occupation  of  this  man, 
that  up  to  a  week  of  his  death  he  coiilcl  work  in 
his  garden.  The  respect  with  which  he  was 
regarded  was  evinced  by  the  number  of  botanists 
of  his  own  rank  in  life  who  came  from  various 
jDarts  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  to  attend  his 
funeral. 

James  Crowther  was  bom  in  a  ceUai-  in  Deans- 
gate,  Manchester,  in  1768.  His  father  was  very 
poor,  and,  after  suci  schooling  as  could  be  given 
to  him,  James  went  to  work  as  a  draw-lad  at 
petticoat-weaving,  when  he  was  nine  years  old. 
He  commenced  his  study  of  botany  when  he  was 
very  young,  and  soon  joined  a  botanic  society, 
consisting  entii'ely  of  working  men,  who  met  to- 
gether once  a  week  diu'ing  the  spring  and  summer 
months.  It  was  not  an  imcommon  thing  to  have 
over  forty  of  these  men  at  one  meeting.  Fre- 
quently, after  finishing  his  clay's  work,  Crowther 
would  start  on  a  joiuney  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles,  to  some  place  where  he  expected  to  find 


satisfaction  the  arrangements  ah-eady  made  for  carrying  I  ^°'^^  V^a.-a.'l  of  which  lie  h.ad  been  informed.  Some- 
out  the  proposed  exhibition,  and  desu-es  to  express  ite  times  he  would  reach  the  place  by  dawn,  and 
entire  confidence  in  the  members  of  council  who  have  I  manage  to  return  in  time  for  work  next  morning, 
undertaken  its  management  "  |  Sometimoshewaseneounteredbygameteepers.and 


was  treated  as  a  poacher.  He  often  escaped  them 
by  means  of  his  fleetness  as  a  runner.  Ho  dis- 
covered many  plants  and  insects  new  to  his  iiei"-h- 
bom'hood.  He  was  frequently  accompanied  in 
his  rambles  by  one  or  other  of  the  working  men, 
who,  like  him,  were  addicted  to  these  botanical 
studies.  Sometimes  Edward  Hobson  or  Richard 
Buxton  would  be  with  liim,  and  they  frecpieutly 
got  into  scrapes,  or  played  bits  of  practical  jokes 
with  each  other. 

The  perseverance  and  energy  of  these  men 
in  their-  quest  for  rare  specimens  was  such  as  to 
give  them  all  the  excitement  which  others  find  in 
seeking  the  tail  of  a  fox.  Once  Crowther  and 
John  Dewhurst  were  out — at  Mere,  in  Cheshire — 
and  suddenly  the  former  gave  a  great  shout,  and 
threw  his  hat  high  in  air.  Wlien  Dewhurst  turned 
round,  Crowther  told  him  he  had  found  a  new 
plant — a  perfect  gem.  It  -rt-as  the  limonella  aqva- 
tica.  Great  excitement  prevailed  amongst  their 
friends  respecting  this  plant.  Hobson  said  he 
would  not  believe  them,  unless  he  saw  it  growing. 
Crowther  took  him  to  the  mere  where  he  had  first 
seen  it,  but,  unfoi-tunately,  frequent  rains  had  so 
swollen  the  lake,  that  the  plant  was  a  considerable 
distance  under  water.  Peeling  for  his  friend's 
disappointment,  Hobson  commenced  botanising 
in  the  fields  about,  and,  whilst  doing  so,  he  heard 
a  plunge  in  the  water.  Tui-ning  round,  he  found 
that  Crowther  had  disappeared.  Rushing  to  the 
bank  in  alarm,  ho  was  in  time  to  see  his  old  and 
ch-enchcd  friend  emerge  from  the  water  with  the 
precious  specimen  in  his  hand.  Many  writers 
upon  botany  were  indebted  to  him.  His  steadi- 
ness may  be  assumed  from  the  fact,  that  he 
was  employed  as  a  porter  by  one  master  for 
twenty-five  years,  and  by  another  for  sixteen 
years.  In  his  first  place  he  had  16s.  per 
week,  in  the  other  ^1.  So  long  as  his  wife 
lived,  he  gave  his  wages  to  her  for  the  support 
of  herself  and  his  children;  and  after  he  had 
done  his  regular  work,  he  would  go  down  to  meet 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewatei-'s  packet,  hoping  to  earn 
a  little  money  by  caiTying  a  parcel  for  one  or 
other  of  the  passengers.  The  money  he  earned 
this  way  was  devoted  to  his  scientific  pursuits. 
The  story  of  his  acquaintance  with  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith  has  been  told  before,  but  it  is 
worth  repeating.  VPIien  Sir  James  was  at  work 
upon  one  of  Ms  books,  he  was  staying  with  his 
friend,  Eoscoe,  the  historian,  at  Liverpool.  By 
chance,  he  mentioned  to  Mr.  Eoscoe  that  his 
book  was  being  delayed  from  the  want  of  informa- 
tion respecting  mosses  and  lichens,  and  his  friend 
at  once  recommended  him  to  see  some  of  the 
Manchester  weavers.  Sir  James  is  said  to  have 
ridiculed  the  notion  at  first,  but  afterwards  he 
acted  upon  it.  He  came  to  Manchester  by  canal, 
and  asking  for  a  porter  to  carry  his  carpet-bag, 
old  Crowther  himself  was  engaged.  As  they 
walked  towards  the  hotel.  Sir  James  asked  his 
porter  if  he  knew  a  man  whose  name  he  men- 
tioned. "  Oh,  yes,"  said  Crowther,  "  he's  a  bit  in 
my  way."  Sir  James  asked  what  way  that  was. 
and  obtained  for  reply  that  he  was  fond  of  col- 
lecting mosses  and  lichens.  They  went  on  to  the 
hotel,  and  in  the  conversation  which  they  had 
there.  Sir  James  obtained  all  the  information  he 
wanted.  In  his  old  age,  Crowther  was  vei-y  poor. 
His  chDdi'en  were  married,  had  families  of  their 
own,  and  could  not  do  much  for  the  support  of 
theii-  father.  In  this  extremity  he  had  to  part 
with  almost  all  liis  plants  and  insects.  He  suf- 
fered at  once  from  mental  and  physical  debility. 
Some  few  gentlemen  subscribed  to  contribute 
a  small  sum  weekly — about  5s. — which  kept 
him  just  outside  the  workhouse.  This  was 
done  for  about  eight  months,  and  then  it  was 
discontinued,  because  the  "  Society  for  the  Relief 
and  Eneoui-agement  of  Scientific  Men  in  Humble 
Life"  had  commenced  operations.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  society  only  allowed  him  3s.  per 
week.  It  is  rather  sad  to  have  to  record  the 
fact,  that,  whilst  he  was  supported  so  meagrely 
when  living,  so  soon  as  his  death  became  known, 
a  subscription  was  staa-ted,  and  very  rapidly  i.'7  was 
obtained  to  bury  him,  and  to  place  a  stone  above 
his  grave.  T  don't  like  to  comment  upon  this  con- 
duct ;  it  reminds  me  of  the  epigram  written  upon 
the  monument  of  the  author  of  "  Hudibran  "■ — . 

"  While  But  lev,  uocily  wretch,  wa^  yet  nhvc-. 
No  generous  patrou  would  a  tlinner  ^ive. 
See  Mm,  when  starved  to  death  and  turned  to  du<?t. 
Presented  with  n  monumental  bust. 
The  poet's  fate  is  here  in  emblem  shown — 
He  asked  for  bread,  and  he  received  a  stone." 

Crowther  died  in  1847,  ased  seventv-eiirht. 
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MONEY    PRIZES, 

TO  BE  COMPETED   FOE   BY 

WORKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PHIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each 
;md  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  liy 
Messrs.  Cassell,  I'Erriiii,  and  Gali-in.  One  I'ri^c  uf 
Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Three  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  Working  Man. 

"ALL  LABOUR  13   SACRED."— CaWaic 
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OEGAIfiSATlON  is  a  great  thing.  It  is  a 
triumph  of  progress  in  itself.  Union  implies 
sense,  self-denial,  and  clearness  of  jiurposo  ; 
and  the  working  cla.ss  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  possession  of  it  which  they  di.splay. 
It  only  requires  to  be  put  to  great  uses  to 
accomplish  results  of  the  mo.st  advantageous 
description. 

In  every  form,  and  in  almo.st  evei'y  town, 
artisans  are  coming  to  the  front,  by,  the 
agency  of  Co-operation.  It  is  a  strange  fact 
that  no  Trades'  Union  has  hitherto  attempted 
it.  Co-operation  is  now  known  to  bo  a  power 
which  makes  workmen  rich,  while  .strikes 
frequently  make  them  poor.  Last  year  the 
Co-operatives  of  Rochdale  made  £2-5,000  in 
jirofits.  When  did  the  Triidcs'  Unionists  of 
any  town  ever  make  that  sum  by  strikes, 
clear  of  all  e.xpeuses,  having  the  money  well 
saved  iip  and  invested^  Wc  have  heard  of 
them  losing  it ;  we  never  heard  of  them 
gaining  it.  We  do  not  now  intend  to  discuss 
the  losses  or  gains  of  strikes.  There  is  a 
principle  in  strikes  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  mere  loss  or  gain ;  but  since 
gain  is,  without  doubt,  the  main  object  of  a 
strike,  it  is  fair  to  ask,  "  How  is  it,  tlien,  that 
gain  by  Co-operation  has  never  occupied  the 
attention  of  any  Union?"  Since,  however, 
artisan  societies  now  see  their  way  to  im- 
provement by  Co-operation,  it  is,  we  repeat, 
curious  that  a  Trade's  Union,  usually  in  ad- 
vance of  its  compeers  in  sagacity  and  intre- 
pidit}',  should  not.  There  are  I'easons  for  this, 
but  we  should  feel  inclined  to  put  them  down 
among  unreasonable  reasons,  if  such  a  classi- 
fication exists.  Wo  heard  a  member  of 
Parliament — one  of  the  foremost  friends  of 
the  people — express,  on  the  fact  being  men- 
tioned to  him  a  few  days  ago,  the  greatest 
astonishment  at  such  a  state  of  things. 

The  point,  however,  we  have  iu  view  to 


suggest  is,  that  Trades'  Unions  should  raise 
themselves  to  a  level  with  schools,  colleges, 
and  general  social  institutions,  and  arrange 
to  visit  in  bodies  public  exhilutions  of  interest. 
For  instance,  there  is  the  Hildebrandt  Grallery 
of  Drawings  lately  opened  in  Piccadilly.  It 
i,s  clo.'jed  at  present,  but  ^vill  be  rc-opened  in 
3Iay.  It  contains  upward.s  of  200  drawings, 
made  by  the  greatest  German  water-colour 
painter  who  has  appeared — Herr  Hildebrandt. 
Carl  Werner  is  a  distinguished  German 
painter  in  water-colours,  but  inferior  in  in- 
dividuality of  treatment  and  mastery  of  tone, 
to  Hildebrandt.  But  this  is  an  artistic, 
rather  than  a  public  point.  The  interest  of 
this  exhibition  to  the  jjublic  is,  that  Herr 
Hildebrandt  has  travelled  <)\cr  the  hitherto 
unknown  worlds  of  China,  Japan,  and 
ManiUa,  and  brought  home  transcripts  of 
scenes,  of  which  few  travgllers  who  had  reached 
them  had  returned  to  tell  the  particulars,  and 
certainly  no  painter  ever  beheld  them  who 
liad  the  intrepidity  and  skill  to  depict  them 
as  this  ai-tist  has  done.  Mandarin  and  jolly- 
boat,  junk  and  pagoda,  river  and  street,  land, 
and  sea,  and  skj-,  the  golden  sunset  and  the 
dread  typhoon,  the  bright  light  without  heat, 
and  the  heat  without  air,  the  objects  and 
aspects  of  Nature,  are  caught  and  fixed  by 
Hildebrandt's  educated  eye  and  wonderful 
hand.  There  is  the  Street  of  the  Pirates, 
the  Coa.st  of  Pokofooloon,  Cowloo  and  the 
dreamy  Pearl  lliver,  the  Chinese  Wall 
at  Bonatigi'is,  the  wonderful  City  of  Pekin, 
looking  as  though  built  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea  ;  the  blue  porcelain-domed  Temple 
of  the  Heavens,  Silk  Streets  and  Circular 
Streets,  resplendent  with  colours  unknown  to 
tis  ;  the  Coast  of  Japan,  Nagasaki,  Jakohama, 
the  Sacred  Mountains  of  Fusi  Jama,  all 
painted  with  matchless  reality,  giving  the 
splendour  of  Nature  without  its  poetry  ;  pre- 
senting not  what  an  inspired  artist  saw,  or 
thought  he  saw,  in  some  exceptional  moment 
which  will  never  occur  again,  and  which  no 
other  eye  save  his  would  see  if  it  did — Ijut 
what  the  observer  will  be  sure  to  sec  if  he 
.should  visit  these  wondrous  and  remote 
places. 

This  exhibition  is  lighted  with  gas  at 
night.  There  arc  other  exhibitions — such  as 
tlie  Dudley  Gallei'}^,  and  the  collection  of 
Water-Colour  Paintings,  of  purely  English 
interest,  at  the  Egyptian  Hall — also  lighted 
up  in  the  evening.  Why  should  not  Trades' 
Councils  call  the  attention  of  their  members 
to  these  places,  and  arrange  that  they  and 
their  wives  atid  grown-uji  children  should 
visit  them  %  If  they  went  in  large  numbers, 
four,  or  even  six  persons,  could  obtain  admis- 
sion at  the  price  of  one.  Artists,  foreign  and 
British,  would  be  proud  that  working  men 
should  take  an  interest  in  their  works.  It 
would  be  in  the  power  of  I'rades'  Unions 
thus  really  to  encourage  aii,  and  cheer  vei-y 
often  the  spirit  of  the  artist. 

One  effect  of  the  people  going  to  see  works 
of  art  would  be,  that  the  character  of  works 
of  art  would  improve.  Now  om-  great 
exliibitions,  amid  many  pictures  of  beauty 
and  memorable  worth,  have  great  spaces 
occupied  with  vapid,  conventional,  purjjose- 
less  subjects,  which  it  can  do  no  human 
being  good  to  see.  Now  and  then  a  Maddox 
Brown,  a  Holman  Hunt,  or  some  similar- 
minded  artist,  ventures  to  paint  what  ought 
to  be  painted.  j\Ir.  Millais  has  done  so 
occasionally,  giving  us  some  tragic  or  in- 
structive incident  of  real  life.  How  many 
more  would  do  this  if  the  public  wont  to  see 
the  works  of  artists.  If  Punch  once  had  its 
"  million  moralities,"  how  much  more  ought 
our  canvases  and  panels  to  have  them.  Some 
of  our  greatest  animal  painters  have  given  us 
cowardly  and  painful  pictures.     Indeed,  pic- 


tures are  generally  painted  for  those  who 
come  to  see  and  buy  them.  You  may  know 
who  mainly  frequent  our  exhibitions  by  the 
fashionable  and  meaningless  compositions 
which  hang  upon  the  walls.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  art  is  art,  apart  from  any  lesson 
it  conveys.  But  some  gi-eat  painters  have,  iu 
all  ages,  painted  great  lessons  as  well  as  great 
pictures,  and  this  would  bo,  and  might  be, 
more  the  case  than  it  now  is,  with  cverj' 
advantage  to  art  as  well  as  social  progress. 
The  daily  life  of  the  people  furnishes  in- 
stances of  interest  which  few  painters  care 
to  delineate.  They  ransack  imagination  and 
books  for  subjects,  and  leave  the  vast  stage 
of  social  life,  on  which  countless  dramas  are 
being  played,  unnoticed  before  them.  If  our 
working  men  would  go  in  the  way  we  sug- 
gest to  picture  exhibitions,  this  deficiency  of 
taste  would  be  rectified  ;  and,  apart  from 
the  pleasure  and  instruction  they  and  their 
families  received,  they  would  assist  in  exalt- 
ing the  character  of  their  order,  and  really 
promote  the  interests  of  art,  by  bringing  to 
bear  upon  it  an  intiuonce  which,  in  no  age  or 
country  of  the  world,  has  ever  yet  been  at- 
tempted. 

The  Co-operators  of  Rochdale  buy  the  best 
optical  instruments,  the  best  books  of  travels, 
the  best  maps,  the  best  dictionaries  and  books 
of  reference,  and  are  among  the  ready  patrons 
x>f  our  best  literature.  Working  men  who 
were  helpless  a  few  j'ears  ago,  now  send  their 
agents  into  the  money  markets.  Trade.s' 
Unions  invest  in  the  funds,  and  have  a  place 
among  the  little  millionaires.  This  was 
incredible  when  the  ]n'esent  generation  was 
yet  young.  Co-operators  are  building  public 
halls,  as  they  have  done  in  Brighouse,  Burn- 
ley, Salford,  and  elsewhere.  They  have  news- 
rooms and  libraries  ;  one  day  they  will  want 
pictures  to  adorn  tliem.  They  will  go  to 
galleries  to  select  ])aintings  ;  they  will  one 
day  give  commissions  ;  they  will  become 
picture-buyers.  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Horsman, 
Lord  Elcho  (who  is  liiuiself  a  distinguished 
connoisseur  in  art),  and  others  of  the  same 
cla.ss,  know  not  all  that  is  in  the  heart,  and 
near  the  realisation  of  the  people.  When  the 
day  comes,  artists  will  learn  to  paint  for  the 
peo]ile.  There  w;is  a  time  when  authoi's 
wrote  for  the  few,  just  as  painters  now  paint 
for  the  few.  Now  authors  wi-ite  for  the  many, 
and  literature  is  all  the  better  for  its  million 
patrons,  who  render  the  author  independent 
of  all  other  patrons,  and  call  out  all  his  whole 
genius.  So  it  will  be  with  art  one  day,  when 
tlie  people  turn  their  attention  to  it. 


Social  Meetlvcs  fou  the  People. — The  promotion 
of  friendly  social  intercourse  between  working  men  and 
pcrson-s  in  other  r.anks,  of  greater  culture,  h.as  always 
been  one  great  benefit  which  the  promoters  of  Working 
Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes  have  desired  to  see  them 
accomplish.  To  exemplify  the  value  of  such  interchange 
of  thought  and  sympathy,  and  to  stimulate  it.s  develoii- 
ment  throughout  those  societies,  the  Council  of  tlie 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union  propose  hold- 
ing three  social  meetings,  in  the  Lower  Hall,  E.>:etor 
Hall,  on  the  plan  of  those  which  were  found  .so  profit- 
able and  agreeable  last  year.  The  dates  of  these 
meetings,  and  the  subjects  discussed,  will  be  as  follows  : 
— Ajiril  18  :  How  far  are  the  Disadvantages  under  which 
the  Working  Classes  labour  .ittributable  to  Causes 
within  or  beyond  their  own  control?  First  speaker,  Mr. 
John  Bainbridge  ;  chairman,  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Lichfield. — April  25  :  Would  a  Large  Extension  of  the 
Franchise  promote  the  well-being  of  all  Classes  of  the 
Community  ?  First  speakei',  Mr.  Cyrus  Sj'mons ;  chair- 
man, the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. — May  2  :  Is  it  the 
Duty  and  Province  of  the  Government  and  Local 
Authorities  to  assist  the  Industri.-il  Classes  iu  providing 
themselves  with  Better  Dwellings  ?  First  speaker, 
Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.  ;  chairman,  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq., 
M.P.  The  rooms  will  be  open  each  evening  at  seven  p.m. 
for  general  conversation.  The  chair  will  be  taken  at 
eight  p.m.,  when  the  subject  for  the  evening  will  be 
introduced  ;  after  which  free  discussion  will  be  iavited. 
Each  person  sending  up  his  name  to  the  chairman  will 
be  called  on  in  turn,  ten  minutes  being  allowed  to  each 
speaker.    No  resolutions  to  be  moved,  nor  votes  taken. 
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at,  or  banging-  his  comical  and  vivacious  com- 
panion ?  Poor  Toby,  toos  touches  the  heart  of  all 
children.  Yet  there  is  as  much  interest  in  science 
as  in  comedy,  when  people  are  thoughtful  enough 
or  cultivated  enough  to  see  it.  One  may  easily 
believe  in  Newton  weeping  for  joy,  when  he  saw 
some  abstiTise  calculation  come  o\it  which  proved 


The  Artist  IVorkman. 

THE   VAIiUE   OF    ABT    EDUCATION   AS   A   MEANS    OF 

INCREASING    WAGES. 

"It  has  been  discovered,"  said  Mr.  Stewart,  at 
one  of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Social  Science 

Association,  "that  a  public  able  to  appr-eciate  is  I  the   truth    of    an   unkno-n-n    law.      The    dreary- 
as  essential  as  are  designers  able  to  jiroduce  ;  but    looking  columns  of  figures  were  as  full  of  poetry 
it  is  not  yet  felt  that  ignoi-ancc  of  art  diminishes     ;is  the  vei-sc  of  llomcr.     A   mathematical  figure, 
wages,  and  injm-es  every  woman's  household.     It  l  or  a  series  of  algebraical   symbols,  are,  to  those 
is  ainitted  that  for  decorators,  pattem-drawei-s,    who  imderstand  them,  as  beautiful  as  a  song.    It 
lithographers,  engravers,  carvers,  mould-makers,    all  depends  upon  the  bent  of  the  mind.    The  step 
sign-painters,  and  the  like,  art  education  is  valu-    of  Elssler,  or  the  notes  of  Lind,  charm  only  the 
able ;  but  it  is  not  yet  believed  that  the  basis  of    cultivated.     Political  economy  will   one  day  be 
all  art — a  knowledge  of  form 
— is  as  valuable  to  the  chair- 
maker,  the   tailor,  the   boot- 
maker, the  glover,  the  hatter, 
the  turner,  the  coach-maker, 
the  baker,  and  the  pastrycook. 
The  man  who  can  letter  sign- 
boards   earns    better    wages 
than  he  who  can  only  white- 
wash ceilings ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal  difference  between   the 
two  is,  that  the  one  has  cul- 
tivated his  sense  of  form  till 
it  yields   him  so  many  shil- 
lings a  week  more  than  his 
neighbour,   who   has    allowed 
his  faculty  to  lie  fallow.     If 
it  be  admitted  that  forming 
the  letter    G    upon    a   sign- 
board and  forging    a   horse- 
shoe— that  the  forming  of   a 
vase-backed  chair  and  draw- 
ing  a   'pine'    for    a    shawl- 
pattern — are  precisely  similar 
acts   in  different  materials — 
that  is,  different  developments 
of  the  same  elements  of  form ; 
if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that 
what  is   called    neat-handed- 
ness    in    artisans    is   only   a 
clearer    perception    of    that, 
little  more  or  less,  which  con- 
stitutes    the     difference    be- 
tween   clumsiness    and     ele- 
gance, and  that   these   neat- 
handed  tradesmen  everywhere 
receive  higher  wages  for  their 
work ;  then  it  can  be  proved 
that  this  alphabet  of  the  art 
— the   knowledge    of    form — 
has  a  most  important  bearing 
on  the   wages,   the    comfort, 
independence,  self-respect,  so- 
cial position,  and  public  worth 
of  the  working  classes." 

Compare  the  position  of 
the  working  man  capable  of 
producing,  or  even  simply 
imitating  the  graceful  and 
suggestive  design  which  forms 
oiur  illustration  with  that  of 
the  common  labourer.  It 
means  not  merely  a  difference 
of  wages  and  comfort,  but  a. 
difference  of  resources.  The 
unskilled  labourer  will  always 
be  a  labourer ;  but  the  skilled 
workman,  possessing  a  know- 
ledge of  art,  will  gradually  be 
enabled  to  procure  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  obtainable  in 
his  trade,  or  to  work  his  way 

into  some  other  and  more  profitable  occupation,  in     genei'aUy  interesting,  as  the  working  class  come 

which  there  existed  a  demand  for  his  services.  His    to  see  and  understand  its  appUeations.     James 

course  would  often  be  upward,  seldom  downward.    Mill  infused   into  it  a   bolder  tone  than  Adam 

'=  Smith ;  John  Stua,rt  Mill  imparted  to  it  a  human 

element  it  never   had   before   he   wrote.     Much 

depends  upon  the  way  of  putting  it.     As  Heine 

humorously  exclaims  : — 

"  When  first  my  afRictions  you  heard  me  rehearse. 

You  gaped  and  you  stared— God  be  priised  'twas   no 


manufactories. 


Dry  Subjects. 


Beauty  itself  is  still  in  dispute.  Nobody  has 
defined  it.  The  line  of  grace  is,  as  yet,  undeter- 
mined. Gibson's  tinted  Venus  divides  the  opinions 
of  all  the  art-critics.  Who,  then,  shall  tell  us 
what  is  interesting  ?  People  are  sensational  to 
arrive  at  it;  they  plimge  into  melodrama  to  attain 
it.  Political  economy  is  a  very  great  subject :  it 
has  changed  the  destinies  of  modern  nations;  but 
no  writer,  from  Adam  Smith  to  John  Stuart  Mill, 
ever  made  any  fragment  of  poUtieal  economy  as 

interesting  as  Punch  and  Judy.  What  English-  |  Position  of  the  British  Lab^'ure.  _.  „  .„„ 
man  is  there  who  does  not  or  has  not  enjoyed  the  ideas  and  principles,  of  the  utmost  import; 
sight  of  the  active  hunchback  scolding,  chattering    and   interest,  now  capable   of   betic  ouoted 


But  when  I  repeated  them  smoothly  in  rhyme, 
Tou      thought      it      was      '  wonderful  1 "      '  glorious ! ' 
*  sublime  ! '  " 

This  kind  of  change  will  come  over  the  popular 
judgment  of  social  science  as  general  intelligence 
is  diffused. 

In  Professor  Fawcetf  s  work  on  the  "  Economic 

are  a  series  of 

ance 

ijuoted  by 


working  men.  The  possibility  of  the  labourer 
ceasing  to  work  for  hire  is  alluded  to.  This  is 
almost  the  first  admission  of  its  possibility  which 
we  have  seen.  What  a  new  horizon  of  industry- 
is  here  opened !  'What  utterly  changed  relations 
of  society  does  this  imply!  Then  poverty  and 
serfdom  wiU  terminate.  This  change  lies  in  the 
immediate  future.  We  are  rapidly  moving  to- 
wards it.  Labouring  for  hire  is  coming  to  an  end. 
Mr.  Mill  has  foreshadowed  it;  Mr.  Fawcctt  has 
admitted  it ;  all  Co-opcratiou  tends  to  it.  Every 
week  we  are  enabled  to  record  the  conversion 
of  private  manufacturing  firms  into  Co-opera- 
tive companies,  and  the  rise  of  Co-operative 
n  which  the  workmen  are 
their  own  employers.  The 
change  is  coming  even  faster 
than  workmen  are  prepared 
for  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  Society  of  Amalgamated 
Engineers  might  become  pos- 
sessed of  great  iron  works, 
but  their  rules  prevent  them 
using  their  capital  in  this 
way.  The  workmen  have  not 
yet  made  the  rules  which 
will  permit  them  to  advance. 
The  aggregate  land  of  the 
country  is  rapidly  passing 
into  the  hands  of  a  few  pro- 
prietors. Only  a  century  ago 
there  were  thi-ee  times  a.=i 
many  landholdei-s  in  England 
as  there  are  now.  The  British 
freeholder  is  dj-ing  out.  The 
tei-ritorial  aristocracy,  which 
was  once  the  mainstay  of 
England,  as  it  now  is  tha 
mainstay  of  America,  is  ceas- 
ing. Property  itself  has 
changed  character,  as  far  as 
the  people  are  concerned. 

Primogeniture  is  beginning 
to  be  considered  a  national 
evil.  At  any  rate,  it  is  ex- 
tremely questionable  whether 
a  man  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
entaU  his  landed  property  so 
that  it  cannot  be  sold,  or  di- 
vided equally  among  his  chil- 
dren. If  a  landowner  dies 
without  a  ■sill — that  is,  intes- 
tate —  the  law  acts  on  the 
principle  of  intestacy,  and  ap- 
portions the  land  to  his  eldest 
son.  This  locks  up  land.  It 
prevents  it  coming  into  culti- 
vation in  the  most  efficient 
way.  It  tends  to  prevent  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  small 
proprietors,  and  keeps  up  a 
class  of  more  dependent  and 
less  public-spirited  tenant  far- 
mers. Nowhere  is  there  -  so 
much  thrift,  prudence,  indus- 
ti-y,  and  self-respect  to  be 
found  as  among  the  small 
proprietors  of  Emopean  coun- 
tries. It  seems  absurd  to  de- 
vote constant  homilies  to  the 
inculcation  of  industrial  vir- 
tues among  the  psople,  and 
withhold  conditions  which  will 
produce  those  virtues  without 
hormlies.  The  principle  of 
public  economy  is  becoming 
a  ruling  principle.  Changes 
in  the  law  to  promote  it  are  inevitable.  Waste, 
improvidence,  inequality,  social  injustice,  social 
neglect,  privileges  of  rank,  indefensible  usages, 
however  immemorial  or  time-honoured,  all  have 
to  give  way  before  public  economy.  If,  for  in- 
stance. Government  can  do  nothing,  or  are  unwil- 
ling to  do  anything  towards  creating  peasant  pro- 
prietorships,, Piofessor  Fawcett  shows  that  it  is 
bound  to  do  nothing  to  obstruct  their  creation. 

England  is  a  rich  country.  It  has  enormous 
wealth.  Every  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  in  receipt  of  English  capital.  England  supplied 
^13,500,000  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Eailway  of 
Canada,  while  the  United  States  altogether 
scarcely  subscribed  d£500,000.  Thirteen  millions 
from  England  to  .£500,000  from  America  is  an 
amazing  instance  of  commercial  affluence.  Sinoe 
1853  we  have  invested  .£43,000,000  in  Indian 
Eailways.  Out  of  all  this  profusion  of  surplus 
wealth  comes  the  moral   impression  that  there 
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only  wants  a  little  more  industrial  sagacity  and 
social  science  to  place  the  "British  Labourer"  in 
a  position  of  secure  competence.  These  and 
many  more  lessons,  not  wanting  in  popular 
breadth  and  interest,  are  i'urnished  in  Professor 
Pawcetfs  small  book  on  "  Economic  "  Science. 


IVovking  Men's  Clubs* 

BY    THE    REV.    H.    SOT.I.Y.  ( 

As  the  discussion  at  the  last  monthly  tea-mopting  i 
of  the  .Secretaries  of  London  Clubs  turaed  entirely 
on  the  subject  I  dwelt  on  in  my  last  paper,  viii.. 
Sow  to  deal  n-ifh  the  Tonths,  1  cannot  do  better 
than  mention  some  of  the  useful  remarks  and 
experience  then  afforded  to  the  meeting,  before 
resHminof  the  notice  of  vai'ions  Clubs  more  or  less 
imsuccessfiU,  commenced  in  a  former  number. 

The  chaii'man  having  inquired  the  views  of 
each  person  present,  in  turn,  as  to  the  age  at 
which  they  thought  persons  might  be  admitted  as 
members  without  prejudice  to  the  club,  six  repre- 
sentatives mentioned  "  eighteen,"  but  four  of 
them,  admitting  that  applicants  for  admission 
constantly  f:Jsified  their  age,  lu'ged  that  mea- 
sures should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  coming  in 
who  had  not  actually  attained  that  age,  either  by 
requiring  older  persons  to  certify  the  fact,  or  by 
making  the  nominal  age  twenty-one.  One  secre- 
tary considered  none  should  be  admitted  unless 
they  had  actually  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one; 
another  named  twenty-two,  and  another  urged 
twcnty-tlu'ce.  Several  maintained  that  none 
under  twenty-five  or  tliirty,  even  though  admitted 
to  the  club,  should  be  allowed  to  use  the  bagatelle- 
room,  as,  independently  of  the  noise  younger  men 
made  when  playing,  it  had  too  often  happened 
that  youths  came  to  a  club,  learned  to  play  at 
bagatelle,  became  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  then 
got  into  the  habit  of  playing  at  public-houses, 
for  money  or  beer.  It  was  .also  recommended  by 
most  of  those  present  tliat  no  persons  under 
twenty-one  should  be  admitted,  if  at  aU,  without 
a  recommendation,  or  (as  .at  the  Southwark  Club) 
unless  two  adult  members  agreed  to  be  answer.able 
for  his  good  behaviour.  (TMs  la.st  s\iggcstion 
cai-ries  us  back  to  the  admirable  institutions  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  has  great  virtue  in  it.) 
One  speaker  ably  contended  that  it  was  really  a 
question  of  good  management,  s.ayiug  that  men 
do  not  object  to  the  company  of  loell-behaved 
youths,  but  quite  concivn'ed  in  the  exclusion  of 
the  latter  from  the  bagatelle-room  until  their  cha- 
racters were  comparatively  formed — say,  twenty- 
five  years.  In  judicious  management,  wisely 
blending-  firmness  and  kindness,  would  be  found, 
he  thought,  the  solution  of  all  these  and  similar 
diiBculties.  -  Most,  however,  agi'eed  that  men 
would  not  keep  company  with  the  youths;  but 
the  representatives  from  Camden  Town  and  St. 
Bride's  considered  that  grown  men  did  not  object 
to  the  company  of  youths  as  young  as  sixteen  or 
eighteen.  One  speaker  lU'ged  the  great  import- 
.ance  of  not  allowing  any  member  under  the  age 
of  twenty-five  to  be  on  the  committee  ;  otherwise, 
as  was  the  case  at  one  time  in  the  club  he  be- 
longed to,  the  youths  might  get  completely  the 
upper  hand,  and  do  great  mischief.  The  repre- 
sentative from  Chelsea  (Mr.  T>aylor)  said  they 
admitted  them  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  provided, 
as  long  as  they  were  iinder  twenty,  some  members 
of  the  committee  took  them  under  their  special 
charge.  At  that  club  they  had  twenty-fom-  on 
their  committee,  and  foiu-  of  them  took  it  in  tm-n 
to  be  there  every  night ;  hence  such  a  thing  as 
disorder  and  noise  was  quite  unknown  .among 
them.  He  maintained  that,  unless  youths  are 
admitted  as  young  as  eighteen,  they  go  to  the 
bad  before  they  arc  admitted  to  the  club.  Many 
youths  who  used  to  play  bagatelle  at  beer-shops 
in  the  neighboui'hood  of  this  club  never  go  there 
now,  but  play  at  the  club  instead,  and  without 
betting  or  noise.  None,  however,  are  allowed  to 
play  twice  until  all  who  wish  it  have  a  chance  of 
playing  once.  Tl\e  representative  of  another  club 
urged  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  keeping 
youths  out  of  the  b.agatelle-room  tUl  they  had 
reached  a  given  age.  The  great  point  was  to  let 
them  amuse  themselves  ;is  tliey  !iked;  but  to  be 
continually  taking  oj)portunities  of  leading  them 
on  to  care  occasionally  for  something  higher  and 
more  improving. 

I  then  dwelt  on  the  original  and  fundamental 
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idea  of  a  Working  Men's  Club,  viz.,  that  of  a 
society  of  gi-owu  men  for  promoting  that  social 
intercourse  and  pleasant  fellowship  among  them- 
selves which  the  wealthier  classes  get  at  each 
others'  homes,  or  at  their  clubs,  but  which 
working  men  are  di'iven  to  seek  at  the  public- 
house.  I  urged  that  husbands  and  fathers  of 
families,  men  of  ripe  years  and  experience,  often 
wished  for  chat  with  one  another  on  many  sub- 
jects of  interest,  in  discussing  which  tliey  certainly 
did  not  desire  the  company  of  lads  and  youths  as 
listener.^.  Of  course,  I  fully  recognised  the  vast 
importance  of  pioviding  a  place  of  resort  for  the 
latter,  but  suggested  the  various  expedients  men- 
tioned in  my  last  paper;  .and  contended  that 
where  youths  wero  admitted  indiscriminately  to 
a  club,  without  any  of  those  precautions,  it  might 
be  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  in  some  other  way. 
but  it  certainly  was  not  answering  the  piu-pose 
for  which  Working  Men's  Clubs  were  and  ought 
to  be  established.  The  secretary  of  the  South- 
wark Club  (Mr.  Symons),  in  a  very  able  speech, 
then  summed  up  the  discussion.  He  believed 
that  if  clubs  could  be  formed  and  m.aintained 
such  as  I  had  described,  to  which  none  should  be 
admitted  imder  the  age  of  twenty-five,  they 
would  be  a  very  great  success,  and  would  meet 
an  extremely  urgent  want.  Perhaps  they  might 
be  best  supported  in  large  towns  if  each  trade 
Ikad  its  own  club.  At  all  events,  he  much  wished 
to  see  clubs  that  would  reaUy  belong  to,  and  bo 
used  by,  grown  men  exclusively.  He  strongly 
confirmed,  by  various  illustrations  from  his  own 
experience,  the  statements  made  as  to  the 
absurdity  of  expecting  grown-up  men  to  talk 
familiarly  with  one  another  in  the  presence  of 
youths.  What  they  said  would  be  sure  to  be 
misunderstood,  or  be  repeated,  perhaps  misrepre- 
sented. Very  likely  it  would  be  .all  over  their 
workshop  the  next  day,  or  they  would  hear  of  it 
in  their  families,  perhaps  in  the  streets.  In  every 
point  of  view.it  was  most uupleasantand objection- 
able to  have  lads  listening  to  their  talk.  For  these 
reasons  he  would  like  to  see  in  every  club  at  least 
one  room  where  men  could  be  by  themselves. 
But  he  could  not  consent  to  exclude  youths 
altogether.  And  in  the  present  state  of  the 
movement,  and  of  his  own  club  in  particular,  he 
felt  that  he  would  rather  labour  to  save  those  whose 
characters  were  not  yet  formed — who  were  under 
the  age  of  twenty-five — than  older  men ;  for  he 
had  seen  the  wonderful  good  done  to  these  young 
feUows  by  admitting  them  to  that  club.  He 
wovUd  employ,  however,  various  safeguards.  He 
had  got  power  from  the  committee  to  suspend 
any  member  guilty  of  disorderly  conduct  until 
the  next  committee  meeting,  and  the  youths 
knowing  he  had  this  power,  now  behaved  much 
better. 

(It  was  mentioned,  by-the-byc,  in  tlie  com'so  of 
the  evening,  that  the  steward  of  the  Holloway 
Club  had  the  power  entrusted  to  him  of  turning 
oiit  any  offender  for  the  night,  but  had  never 
had  occasion  to  exercise  it — partly,  perhaps, 
becmise  he  had  the  power — partly,  no  doubt, 
because  of  his  firm,  yet  genial,  manner  -with  the 
members.) 

Mr.  Symons  farther  mentioned  that  they  had 
passed  a  rule  mating  youths  only  "  associates " 
until  they  attain  the  age  of  eighteen,  so  that 
they  would  have  no  power  in  managing  the 
club,  or  rather  mis-managing  it,  as  had  formerly 
been  the  case.  He  also  suggested  that,  where 
there  was  a  great  demand  for  .admission  on  the 
part  of  youths,  the  committee  might  require  them 
to  show  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  that  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  attending  some  class  or 
lectm'e,  and  of  condiicting  themselves  respectably, 
before  giving  them  a  ticket  of  admission  to  the 
bagateUe-room.  This,  however,  would  requu-e  a 
great  deal  of  tact  and  good  management,  but  in 
some  clubs  he  thought  it  would  work  well.  He 
wished  they  were  as  fortunate  as  the  members  of 
the  Chelsea  Club  in  having  so  many  staunch  and 
competent  members  of  committee  to  take  it  in 
tm-n  to  attend  every  evening,  and  so  many  popular 
gentlemen  to  help  work  the  club  and  make  it  both 
pleasant  and  useful.  They  liad  only  one  of  tliis 
class,  their  president,  Mr.  Se.award  Tayler,  to  whom 
they  were  under  the  greatest  obligations ;  but  he 
lived  a  long  way  off,  and  of  course  could  not  be 
very  often  there. 

Commending  the  above  remarks,  and  those 
ofi'ered  in  the  last  number  of  the  Wokking  Man, 
to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  the  managers 
and  friends  of  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  In- 
stitutes in  dealing  with  one  of  the  gravest  subjects 


that  can  engage  their  attention,  I  propose  re- 
siuning  the  notice  of  various  failm-es  in  difl'erent 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 


T/ie  New  Artificial  Stone. 


In  an  age  when  large  public  buildings  are  either 
being,  or  in  contemplation  of  being,  constructed, 
not  only  in  tlie  British  metropolis,  but  throughout 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  liave  at  our  coumiand  a  material  possessing, 
in  high  combination,  the  properties  of  beauty, 
strength,  and  durability.  This  is  the  case  witii 
the  new  patent  concrete  stone  invented,  after 
many  years  of  study,  toU,  and  experiment,  by 
Mr.  Frederick  Ransome.  Architectiu'al  taste  has 
proclaimed  its  beauty;  prtictical  experience  has 
pronounced  its  strength  to  be  superior  to  that  of 
the  best  product  of  our  Portl.aud  quarries ;  che- 
mistry has  declared  that  it  will  rival  in  endurance 
the  old  unchanging  mortar  of  the  Romans ;  whilst 
natui'.al  philosophy  has  pronounced  it  the  »e  pitts 
vXtra  of  artificial  stones.  An  invention  thus 
spoken  of,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  constructive  arts  of  civilisation, 
can  hardly  be  too  widely  made  known. 

The  various  compositions  which  have,  from 
time  to  time,  been  invented  to  take  the  place  of 
natiu-al  stone,  by  substances  which  should  possess 
the  advantages  of  either  being  less  expensive, 
more  convenient,  stronger,  or  more  dm'able,  than 
any  material  that  can  readily  be  obtained  in 
the  locality  where  stone  is  required,  represent  a 
considerable  numerical  amount ;  but  the  artificial 
stones  hitherto  used  may,  with  sufficient  clearness, 
be  comprehended  vinder  one  of  these  three  heads — 
Terra-cotta,  Cements,  and  Siliceous  Stone.  The./ir.fi 
consists  of  certain  mannf.actui-es  of  plastic  clay, 
bui'ued  in  a  kiln;  the  second  consists  of  various 
manufactui'es  of  limestone  containing  foreign 
ingredients  of  such  a  description  that,  when 
converted  into  lime  by  biu^ning,  the  lime  thus 
operated  upon  possesses,  when  wetted,  the  pro- 
perty of  setting  gradually  and  firmly ;  the  third 
until  recently  has  been  obtained  by  burning  in  ;i 
kiln  sand  and  other  substances,  moulded  with 
a  solution  of  sQicate  of  soda,  which  is  converted 
into  a  kind  of  glass,  firmly  connecting  the  par- 
ticles with  each  other. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  different  plasters, 
which,  however,  being  little  exposed  to  the  tiying 
effects  of  weather,  m.ay  here  safely  be  left  out  of 
consideration. 

Ten'a-cotta,  like  many  other  of  the  inventions 
of  m.an,  has  its  advantages  and  its  disadvantages. 
The  former  are  its  cheapness,  abundance,  and  the 
universal  distribution  of  the  clays  of  which  it  can 
bo  nmde ;  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  moulded 
to  any  required  form;  and  its  usually  agreeable 
coloru'  when  uninjured  by  long  exposure  to  the 
variations  of  the  .atmosphere.  These  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  simi  of  its  advantages.  Its  disad- 
vantages are,  the  imcertainty  which  attends  its 
use,  owing  to  the  great  and  unequal  contraction 
of  all  clays  in  burning ;  its  want  of  resistive 
power  in  repelling  damp  and  frost  whenever  there 
is  the  slightest  flaw,  whether  produced  before  or 
after  burning;  its  brittleness  and  want  of  strength, 
and  its  liability  to  be  covered  with  a  disagi-eeable 
green  vegetation  in  damp  air  after  a  few  years' 
exposrtre  to  the  weather.  For  dry  climates  it  is 
better  adapted  than  for  wet. 

Cements,  no  matter  of  what  description  and  how 
called,  when  intended  for  building  pm'poses,  ai-e 
aU  similar  in  their  nature.  The  advantages  of 
tills  material,  when  used  as  an  artificial  stone,  are 
— its  cheapness  where  made,  .and  its  facility  of 
trjinsport ;  its  not  requiring  the  kiln,  but  setting 
at  once  without  contraction ;  the  case  with  which 
it  can  be  moulded,  and  its  great  strength  when 
weU  made.  These  are  its  advantages.  Its  disad- 
vantages are,  that  it  cracks  and  peels  off  when 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  frost  and  damp  air  %. 
the  imcertainty  of  its  manufacture,  some  speci- 
mens yielding  a  much  harder,  better,  and  more 
lasting  stone  than  others,  withoiit  any  apparent 
reason;  and  its  sharing  in  the  offensive  green 
vegetation  of  the  terra-cotta.  Notwithstanding 
these  di'awbacks,  however,  it  is  well  adapted  for 
making  concrete. 

Siliceous  stone,  or  patent  concrete  stone,  as  now 
manufactured  by  Mr.  Kansome,  has  the  advant.age.s 
of  being  extremely  uniform  in  its  texture ;  of  being 
made  of  material  abounding  in  Nature,  and  almost 
in  every  locality  j  of  being  capable  of  being  imme- 
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diately  manufaotui'ed  on  the  spot  where  it  is  re- 
quired to  be  used,  and  of  the  exact  forms  desired; 
■  of  being  alike  applicable  to  solid  constructive 
masonry,  and  to  tlie  most  elaborate  and  beautifid 
embellishments;  of  resembling,  both  in  texture 
and  appearance,  the  best  qualities  of  our  natural 
stone ;  of  having  the  capacity  of  being  produced 
to  any  shade  of  colour ;  of  there  being  no  waste 
incurred  in  its  manufacture ;  of  giving  the  power 
of  being  formed  into  stones  hollow  as  well  as  solid ; 
of  being  totally  unaffected  by  the  acid  vapours 
of  manufacturing  towns,  or  tlie  changes  of  the 
atmosphere ;  of  increasing  in  hardness,  and  con- 
sequent durability,  irith  the  lapse  of  time ;  and 
of  having  great  strength,  which  has  been  proved 
to  be  superior  to  that  of  Portland  stone,  or,  in 
fact,  to  any  of  the  natural  stones  with  which  it 
has  been  tested.  These  are  the  advantages  of 
Eansome's  patent  concrete  stone,  and  its  disad- 
vantages must  now  be  spoken  of  as  things  of  ilie 
past.  These  loere — its  cost,  which  was  greater 
than  for  either  of  the  other  kinds  of  artificial 
stone,  but  which,  considering  its  overwlielming 
advantages,  could  hardly  be  estimated  against  it ; 
and  its  being  subject  to  a  white  efidorescence  of 
salt,  which  has  now  been  successfully  obviated. 

As  this  stone  has  aheady  been  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  several  stations  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  in  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
Railway  Extensions,  and  elsewhere,  we  may  be 
excused  for  any  cm-iosity  we  might  exhibit  in 
desiring  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  ingi'edients  of  which  it  is  composed.  It 
was  in  1856,  whilst  pursuing  other  experiments, 
which  had  reference  to  the  preserving,  and  not  to 
the  maMng,  of  stone,  that  Mr.  Eansome  hit  upon 
his  discovery.  Like  Palissy,  the  potter,  lie  had 
laboured  long,  and  was  at  length  successful. 
After  .this  he  was  very  soon  able  to  satisfy  liim- 
self  that  two  solutions — namely,  silicate  of  soda  or 
potash,  and  chloride  of  calciiun,  common  sand, 
chalk,  clay,  and  other  almost  valueless  earthy  or 
mineral  matter — could  readily  be  converted  into  a 
iiseful  and  durable  material ;  and  accordingly,  in 
1861,  he  obtained  his  patent  for  the  manufacture 
of  stone  by  such  means.  Tlie  process  of  his 
manufacture  has  been  thus  described  by  himself 
to  US: — 

"  The  sand,  chalk,  or  other  mineral  substance, 
is  intimately  mixed  with  its  proper  proportion  of 
a  solution  of  sOicate  of  soda.  This  is  effected  in 
an  ordinary  pug-mUl,  and  the  mixture,  which  is 
thus  rendered  of  a  plastic  consistence,  is  either 
pressed  into  blocks  or  moulds,  or  can  be  rolled 
into  slabs,  or  forms  as  may  be  desired,  and  is 
afteiTvards  either  satui'ated  with,  or  immersed  in, 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  when  a  double 
decomposition  of  the  two  solutions  employed  (the 
silicate  of  soda  and  the  chloride  of  calcium)  im- 
mediately takes  place.  The  sHica  combines  with 
the  calcium,  and  at  once  forms  an  insoluble  sUicate 
of  lime,  fii'mly  enveloping  and  cementing  together 
all  the  particles  of  sand,  chalk,  or  other  mineral 
of  which  the  stone  is  composed;  whilst,  at  the 
same  time,  the  chlorine  combines  with  the  soda, 
and  forms  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  s.alt, 
which  is  easily  removed  by  subsequent  wasliing." 
Such  is  the  simple  process  by  which  this  now 
celebr.ated  material  is  produced,  and  such  are  the 
simple  ingredients  of  which  so  much  artificial 
beauty,  strength,  and  durability  are  composed. 
The  cost  of  its  prodixction  in  plain  blocks  or  slabs, 
in  most  cases,  is  less  than  that  at  which  natm-al 
stone  can  be  obtained ;  whilst  for  mouldings,  or 
any  kind  of  ornamental  masonry,  the  additional 
labour  in  working  the  material  is  so  trifling  as 
scarcely  to  be  worthy  of  notice.  The  principal 
item  of  expense  in  such  work  is  the  prepaa-ation  of 
the  necessary  moulds ;  but  as  these  may  be  made 
either  of  wood  or  of  plaster  of  Paris,  they  need  by 
no  means  be  costly;  and  where  a  repetition  of 
the  same  article  to  any  considerable  extent  is 
required,  the  proportionate  cost  of  the  mould 
chargeable  upon  each  article  woidd  scarcely  be 
appreciable. 

Here,  then,  is  a  most  usefvd  composition,  which 
bids  fair  to  rival  or  supersede  to  some  extent 
the  uses  of  both  stone  and  bricks  for  buUding 
purposes.  It  has  neither  to  be  dug  nor  quarried 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  is  made  upon 
it,;  surface,  of  what  may  be  almost  deemed  as 
the  refuse  of  Nature ;  and,  by  the  practical  appli- 
cation of  a  little  chemical  knowledge,  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  |  held  as  valueless  is  at  once 
converted  into  the  means  of  supplementing  both 
clay  and  stone  in  the  construction  of  our  towns 
and  cities.     For  such  purposes  timber   may  be 


said  to  have  failed  to  sujjply  us  long,  long  ago; 
superficial  clays  may,  in  the  com'se  of  time,  be 
worked  out ;  and  stone  has,  in  some  parts,  never 
been  abundant.  In  London  this  has  especially 
been  the  case,  and  hence  the  vast  conglomeration 
of  bricks  and  mortar  which  the  walls  of  that  city 
present  to  an  eye  unused  to  such  exteriors.  This, 
liowever,  need  no  longer  be  the  case.  The  in- 
ventive and  applicative  genius  of  man  seems  to 
be  limited  only  by  the  term  of  his  existence. 
Even  the  powers  of  the  natur.al  woi-ld  would 
almost  seem  to  have  ceased  to  contend  with  him. 
In  the  locomotive  he  has  beaten  tlie  speed  and 
the  endurance  of  the  swiftest  and  the  strongest  of 
animals;  in  the  flash  of  the  telegra,ph  he  has 
become  the  co-equal  of  the  lightning ;  and  in  the 
invention  of  this  new  "  concrete  "  he  has  surpassed 
the  beauty,  the  strength,  and  the  durability  of 
the  natural  stone.  In  it  he  has  set  the  influences 
of  time  and  weather  alike  at  defiance,  and  can  now 
erect  monimients  equally  vast,  solid,  grand,  strong, 
and  endm-iug  as  those  Pyramids,  which,  for  3,000 
years,  have  flung  then'  silent  shadows  over  the 
desert  sands  of  the  Egyptian  land. 


THE    SONS   OP  LABOUR. 
Apollo's  lyre  hath  oft  lieeii  strung 

To  kings'  aad  princes'  glory ; 
The  j)oet's  voice  hath  p;c.ius  nmg, 

To  warriors  grim  and  gory. 
The  god  of  love,  the  god  of  wine, 

The  world  for  aye  is  praising ; 
To  woman — more  than  half  divine — 

The  goblet  ever  raising. 
But  I  another  strain  would  w.ake — 

Join  with  me,  friend  and  neighbour — 
For  truth  and  for  old  England's  sake, 

Let's  sing  the  Sons  of  J.,abour : 

Our  hero  he  the  working  man, 

No  matter  age  or  station, 
Wlio  ever  stands  .among  the  van, 

To  help  himself  and  nation  ; 
Whose  hand,  or  brain,  or  lioth  combined, 

From  duty  never  falters — 
The  m.an  of  heart,  .and  sonl,  and  mind. 

Who  never  shirks  or  p.alters. 
Yes,  I  another  strain  would  wal;e — 

Join  with  me,  friend  and  neighbour — 
For  truth  and  for  old  England's  sake. 

Let's  sing  the  Sons  of  Labour. 

Who  raised  our  empire  to  its  height? 

Earth's  rarest  Queen — who  made  her? 
Those  men,  who  fought  no  bloody  light— 

The  toiler  and  the  trader. 
The  field  of  commerce  is  the  sphere 

Where  most  she  stands  the  winner — 
Thanks  to  her  miner,  engineer, 

Her  weaver,  and  her  spinner. 
Yes,  I  another  strain  would  wake — ■ 

Join  with  me,  friend  and  ueiglibour — 
For  truth  and  for  old  England's  s.ake. 

Let's  sing  the  Sons  of  Labour. 

The  nations  that  by  conquest  rose, 

By  conquest  oft  were  humbled ; 
On  ill-got  gains  they  dared  repose, 

Till  native  vigour  cnmibled. 
But  Britain's  greatness,  surer  laid, 

ILath  stood  the  shocks  of  ages, 
And  everlasting  record  made 

On  History's  golden  pages. 
Yes,  I  another  strain  would  wake — 

Join  with  me,  friend  and  neighbour — 
For  truth  and  for  old  England's  sake. 

Let's  sing  the  Sons  of  Labour. 

In  darker  days  'twas  thought  unwise 

To  give  the  people  learning, 
Lest  they  their  rulers  should  despise. 

And  honest  toil  be  spuming. 
But  mental  light  new  worth  infused, 

And,  in  his  better  hour, 
The  working  man  has  fairly  used. 

And  not  abused  his  power. 
Yes,  I  another  strain  would  wake — 

Join  with  me,  friend  and  neighbour — 
For  truth  and  for  old  Eugl.and's  sake, 

Let's  sing  the  Sons  of  Labour. 

The  working  man  hath  done  his  part 

Both  honestly  and  boldly; 
He  hath  a  loyal,  loving  heart, 

Then  never  treat  him  coldly. 
Ay,  trust  him  still,  and  trust  him  more, 

And  you  shall  see  him  growing 
Still  sounder,  better  than  before,    ' 

With  highest  impulse  glowing. 
Yes,  I  another  strain  would  w.ake — ■ 

Join  with  me,  friend  and  neighbour — 
For  truth  and  for  old  England's  sake, 

Let's  sing  the  Sous  of  Labour. 

John  Geo.  Watts. 


Government  Life  Insumuce. 

Of  the  many  services  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has 
rendered  to  the  working  men  of  England,  probably 
none  will  hereafter  be  more  honourably  associated 
with  his  name  than  the  two  measm-es,  cup  of 
which  constituted  the  Government  the  Bankers  of 
the  People,  and  the  other  which  'placed  within 
the  reach  of  the  provident  the  advantages  of  Lifi' 
Insurance  based  on  the  absolute  security  of  the 
national  credit. 

We  do  not  propose  to  speak  of  the  first  of  those 
measures  now,  further  than  to  congratulate  those 
for  whose  benefit  the  Savings  Bank  Act  was 
devised  on  the  splendid  success  which  has  been 
achieved.  Since  the  Act  has  been  in  operation, 
an  aggregate  sum  of  dei3,000,000  has  been  lodged 
at  the  various  Money  Order  Offices  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Of  that  amount,  about  ^6,000,000 
have  been  withdrawn,  leaving  at  the  present 
time  on  the  books  of  the  Postmaster-General, 
.£7,000,000  of  money,  bearing  interest  to  some 
650,000  depositors,  each  of  whom  is  thus  con- 
stituted a  small  capitalist  whose  ten  guineas  wOl 
represent  no  unimportant  addition  to  the  collec- 
tive wealth  of  the  nation. 

These  f.acts  conclusively  establish  the  truth  of 
Ml-.  Gladstone's  belief,  that  an  intelligent  artisan 
or  labourer  is  only  improvident  when  he  is  mi- 
certaiu  of  the  safety  of  such  of  his  hard-won 
earnings  as  he  might  be  able  to  set  aside. 

Having,  as  it  were,  paved  the  way  for  the 
introduction  of  his  second  measure,  Mr.  Gladstone 
then  invited  the  whole  working  population  of 
England— a  vast  majority— to  make  further  pro- 
vision for  themselves  and  those  who  were  depen- 
dent upon  them.  With  earnest  eloquence  he 
w.arned  them  that  the  operations  of  Friendly 
Societies,  although  legitimate  enough  in  their 
proper  sphere  of  providing  sick-pay  in  illness— 
that  is,  if  ho-nestly  managed — are  not  generally 
conducted  on  principles  which  render  them  safe 
investments  for  provision  in  case  of  death. 

The  advantages  of  life  insurance  only  need  to 
be  thoroughly  comprehended  to  m.ake  every  pru- 
dent man  determine  to  participate  in  them".  No 
other  mode  of  providing  for  the  future  can  be 
half  so  efficacious ;  for,  let  a  man  be  ever  so 
frugal  in  order  to  put  by  something  regularly  in 
a  savings  bank,  the  transaction  ends  with  his 
death,  when  all  that  he  has  saved,  with  the  interest 
thereon,  represents  exactly  the  sum  to  whic'n  his 
smwivors  will  be  entitled.  If  he  is  blessed  with 
long  years  of  life,  he  will  have  done  well  for  liim- 
self ;  and  if  everybody  could  reckon  upon  living 
the  fuU  term  of  threescore  and  ten,  savings 
banks  woidd  answer  every  purpose.  But,  inas- 
much as  a  thousand  unforeseen  contingencies  may 
arise  to  break  the  tlii-ead  of  existence,  savings 
bank  investments  of  themselves  involve  consider- 
able elements  of  chance.  Now,  by  life  insiu-ance 
this  risk  is  avoided,  or  rather  it  is  distributed 
over  so  large  a  number  of  lives  that,  practically, 
in  an  individual  it  is  exchanged  for  absolute 
certainty. 

Take  for  example  the  ease  of,  say  a  compositoi-, 
thirty  ye.ai-s  of  age,  who  out  of  Ms  weekly  earnings 
is  able  to  save  one  shOhng  a  week,  which  iie  puts 
into  a  savings  bank.  At  the  end  of  ten  ye.ars 
his  deposits,  with  interest,  will  amount  to  aboxit 
.£30,  and,  at  the  end  of  thu-ty  years,  he  will  have 
saved  altogether  sometliing  like  ^£100.  This  is 
supposing  he  lives  so  long ;  but  if  he  shoidd  die 
sooner — and  the  probabilities  are  greatly  against 
him — the  sum  wUl,  of  course,  be  diminished  pro- 
portionately. Now,  it  requires  little  demonstra- 
tion to  prove  that,  if  by  paying  his  weekly  shilling 
in  the  shape  of  a  premium  for  an  insurance  he 
could  secure  the  right  to  ^100  for  his  family,  let 
his  death  happen  as  soon  or  as  late  as  it  might, 
there  woidd  be  clearly  a  substitution  of  certainty 
for  chalice. 

Of  course,  to  those  who  may  possibly  have  no 
object  in  view  in  making  provision  for  others 
after  their  death,  but  who  may  desu-e  to  put 
something  by  for  a  rainy  day  of  ill-health,  or 
want  of  employment,  or  for  temporary  invest- 
ment only,  the  savings  bank  is  advantageous  in 
every  resiject ;  and  it  is  useful,  moreover,  in  con- 
nection with  life  tnsui'ance  in  the  way  we  shall 
hereafter  advert  to.  The  two  things  are  not 
antagonistic,  but  are  perfectly  harmonious  in  their 
several  operations. 

Life  insm-anoe  enables  the  man  whose  eamino-s 
wUl  cease  on  his  death  to  give  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  those   earnings  to  his  family  after  his 
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death ;  and,  moreover,  it  gives  to  the  family  of 
the  man  who  dies  early  some  of  the  advantages 
which  are  enjoyed  by  the  famUies  of  those  who 
live  for  many  years. 

To  the  multitudes  of  strong,  active,  and  intelli- 
gent young  men — the  bone,  sinew,  and  muscle  of 
England — life  insimmce  otters  particular  attrac- 
tions, inasmuch  as  the  premium  rises  with  evei-y 
added  year  of  life.  The  man  who  insm-es  his  life 
at  twenty  years  of  age,  pays  about  10s.  a  year 
less  to  secure  XlOO  than  is  payable  by  the  man 
who  begins  to  insure  in  his  thirtieth  year.  The 
benefits  of  an  eai-ly  insurance  are  very  gi-eat, 
because,  in  the  first  place,  as  the  payments  of 
premium  are  prospectively  distributed  over  a 
oreat  many  years,  the  annual  payment  is  thus 
made  smaller  during  early  life,  when  the  cost  and 
caie  of  a  family  are  heaviest;  and,  secondly, 
because  every  man  should  endeavour  to  have  his 
life  insured  whUst  liLs  health  is  good,  and  before 
the  influeuce  of  his  occupation,  or  any  other 
cause,  has  had  time  to  weaken  his  constitution, 
and  lessen  his  chances  of  acceptance.  Many  men, 
who  might  easUy  have  insured  their  lives  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  have  found,  at  thirty,  that 
they  have  lost  their  opportunity. 

Every  insurance  oBice  bases  its  transactions 
upon  what  is  called  a  "  Life  Table " — that  is,  a 
kind  of  scale  showing  the  rate  of  mortality  and 
the  duration  of  life  at  each  year  of  age ;  and  the 
safety  of  the  ofBce  as  much  depends  upon  the 
reliability  of  its  Life  Table  as  that  of  a  ship  upon 
the  accuracy  of  its  compass. 

Most  opportunely  for  his  purpose,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  provided  with  the  most  perfect  instru- 
ment wherewith  to  direct  the  progress  of  a  life 
insurance  office  that  had  ever  been  constructed. 
The  English  Life  Table,  based  upon  the  observa- 
tions of  the  recorded  deaths  of  6,470,720  persons, 
during  seventeen  years,  and  of  the  results  of  the 
two  census  enumerations  of  the  living  in  1841 
and  1851,  was  published  by  the  Eegistrar-Geueral 
of  England  in  November,  1864;  and  thus  sup- 
plied the  most  accurate  estimate  of  the  proba- 
bilities of  life  amongst  all  classes  of  the  English 
popiUation  that  could  be  obtained. 

After  due  consultation  with  those  who  were 
qualified  to  advise  in  such  a  matter,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone adopted  the  English  Life  Table  as  the 
basis  of  his  new  adaptation  of  life  insm-ance  to 
circumstances  of  a  somewhat  novel  character. 
With  a  unanimity  which  ought  not  to  be  for- 
gotten, the  Bill  for  setting  the  machinery  in 
operation  was  passed  into  law,  and  to  the  Post 
Office  department,  which  had  so  well  fulfilled  the 
duties  imposed  on  it  by  the  Savings  Bank  Act, 
was  confideil  the  charge  of  the  Government  Life 
Insurance  business. 

Thanks  to  the  administrative  talent  and  ability 
of  Mr.  Scudamore,  the  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Post  Office,  the  necessary  forms  requisite  for  pro- 
posals aud  acceptances,  together  with  lucid  ex- 
planatoi-y  statements  of  the  proposed  objects  and 
their  mode  of  accomplishment,  and  tables  of  the 
various  rates  of  premium,  were  all  prepared  with- 
out delay.  The  Post  Office  announced  that  pro- 
pos;vls  would  be  received  in  April  of  last  year, 
and  forthwith  published  a  list  of  those  Money 
Order  Offices  in  such  towns  as  were  first  selected 
for  the  receipt  of  proposals.  In  the  twelve 
months  which  have  since  elapsed  the  list  of 
Money  Order  Offices  where  life  insurance  may  be 
entered  upon  has  been  extended  to  almost  every 
town  in  England,  and  the  different  postmasters 
have  been  supplied  with  the  means  of  dissemi- 
nating to  the  utmost  degree  information  on  all 
points  connected  with  the  subject. 

Confidence  is  notoriously  a  plant  of  exceeding 
slowness  of  growth  amongst  all  classes  of  our 
countrymen ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  difficxilty 
always  attendant  upon  the  establishment  of  any 
new  system  of  things,  it  affords  strong  testimony 
to  the  general  soundness  of  the  principle  which 
underlies  Mr.  Gladstone's  plan,  that  there  have 
beej^  nearly  800  policies  of  insurance  issued  by 
the  Post  Office  since  April  last. 

The  granting  of  annuities  forms  also  part  of 
the  Government  measm-e,  and  about  200  of  such 
annuities  have  already  been  contracted  for. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  as  soon  as  the  work- 
ing classes  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  advantages  which  are  now  brought  to  their 
very  doors,  the  business  of  the  Post  Office  In- 
surance Department  wOl  grow  with  increasing 
rapidity. 

And  we  are  so  entirely  convinced  of  the  boon 
■which  Mr.  Gladstone's  measure  offers  to  the  less 


wealthy  portion  of  the  community  generally,  that 
we  shall  endeavour,  in  a  subsequent  article,  to 
particularise  some  of  the  many  forms  in  which 
the  thrifty  man  may  avail  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  provide  "  for  his  own,  and  specially  for 
those  of  his  own  house." 

"  The  habit  of  economy  once  formed, 
'Tis  easy  to  attain  to  prosperous  things. 
And  though  a  sudden  sickness  dam  the  stream, 
And  cut  oil"  thy  supphes,  thou  shalt  lie  down 
And  view  thy  morrows  with  a  tranquil  eye ; 
Even  benumbiug  age  shall  scare  thee  not. 
But  lind  thee  unembarrassed,  and  secure 
From  all  the  penury  and  wretchedness 
That  dog  the  footsteps  of  improvidence," 


Facts  and  Memoranda. 


New  Bobino  Machine.  —  Tlie  important  iiiiuiug 
district  of  Low  Fiirness  has  just  had  introduced  into  its 
works  a  ste.ini  boring  machine,  tliat  will  entirely 
supersede  the  old  and  laborious  system  of  hand  boring. 

SocrETi'  OP  Akts  Prizes. — The  Society  of  Arts, 
not  deterred  by  the  apathy  of  the  working  classes 
to  its  art-workmanship  competitions,  has  deter- 
mined to  increase  the  temptations  to  those  whom 
it  is  intended  to  benefit,  both  as  affects  the  an'ange- 
ment  of  classes  and  the  apportionment  of  prizes. 
Publication  of  successful  works  is  to  be  on  a  greater 
scale  than  before,  and  to  include  the  probability  of 
transmission  to  Paris  on  the  forthcoming  gi'and  occasion. 

A  BEAUTITUL  variety  of  omameutal  glass  is  composed 
as  follows : — Sand,  250  parts ;  carbonate  of  soda,  100 
parts  ;  carbonate  of  lime,  50  parts  ;  bichromate  of  po- 
tassa,  40  parts.  This  glass  melts  with  perceptibly  greater 
difficulty  than  that  without  the  bichromate  ;  it  is  of  a 
deep  green  colour,  and  full  of  small  sp.angles,  crystals  of 
oxide  of  chrome,  which  sparkle  with  a  brilliancy  inferior 
only  to  the  diamond. 

The  me.an  of  tlie  results  of  different  experimentalists 
shows  that  the  quantity  of  carbon  evolved  by  respiration 
from  an  adult  during  twenty-four  hours  is  .5,96.3  grains, 
whereas  the  weight  of  carbon  contained  in  tlie  food  con- 
sumed during  the  same  period  varies  from  3,000  to 
4,800  grains.  It  has  been  deduced  from  this  fact  that 
carbon  is  actually  formed  or  secreted  by  animals.  Ex- 
periments were  tried  with  a  mouse,  and  the  same  inference 
was  drawn  from  the  results. 

Glass  Mould  Boards  fob  PLonoHS. — A  novel  idea 
has  been  started  in  America.  Some  enterprising 
inventors  are  making  mould  boards  for  ploughs  of  glass. 
It  is  stated  that  they  have  been  tested  on  the  prairies 
with  practical  success.  We  have  glass  rollers  for 
mangles  in  England,  and,  considering  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  the  material,  the  only  wonder  is  that  it 
has  not  been  more  generally  utilised.  It  is  well 
adapted  for  many  constructive  purposes. 

Prize  for  Mechanical  Culth-ation. — A  noteworthy 
effort  is  being  made  in  the  arrondissement  of  Compiegne, 
in  France,  to  induce  the  application  of  the  highest 
mechanical  skill  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  A 
number  of  proprietors  and  farmers  have  subscribed  to 
offer  a  gr.and  prize  of  lOO.OOOf.  (£4,000)  to  the  inventor 
of  a  system  of  mechanical  cultivation  much  more 
economical  than  those  at  present  in  operation. 

New  Mordant  fob  the  Aniline  Dyes, — It  has  been 
found  that  a  permanent  and  beautiful  colour  may  be 
imparted  to  fabrics  of  flax  or  cotton,  by  means  of  an 
aniline  dye,  if  they  are  previously  impregnated  with  a 
solution  of  tannin  in  alcohol,  A  most  brilliant 
appearance  is  given  to  paper  if,  before  applying  the 
solution  of  t,aunin,  it  has  been  coated  with  albumen. 
As  vegetable  parchment  compoits  itself  with  regard  to 
the  aniline  dyes  like  silk  or  wool,  it  does  not  require  to 
be  treated  with  tliesolution of  tannin, — Scientific  Meview. 

Brush  Tr,uje,  Bristles. — The  demand  for  bristles 
is  daily  increasing,  while  the  supply  remains  stationary. 
Any  new  material  which  will  take  the  place  of  them 
would  be  a  great  boon  to  the  trade.  It  is  true  that 
many  fibres  have  been,  from  time  to  time,  introduced 
into  the  trade  ;  but  only  one  is  used  in  any  large  quan- 
tities, and  that  only  for  very  common  work.  Nothing 
has  hitherto  been  discovered  which  can  be  made  use  of 
as  really  taking  the  place  of  bristles  in  the  manufacture 
of  painting  brushes,  which  require  the  peculiar  soft  ter- 
mination of  the  bristle  (technically  called  the  "  flag  "), 
causing  the  brush  to  lay  on  the  paint  evenly. 

Premium  fob  a  Wateh-Meter, — A  premium  has 
been  oftered  by  the  Industrial  Society  of  Amiens,  in  the 
following  terms  ; — The  proprietors  of  steam-engines  are 
in  want  of  a  water-meter  which  will  indicate  exactly  the 
quantity  of  water  injected  into  the  boiler,  wh.atever  be 
the  pressure.  This  apparatus  must  be  one  easily  set 
up,  not  subject  to  get  out  of  order,  and  cap.able  of 
registering  the  quantity  of  water  to  within  two  per  cent, 
of  the  actual  volume.  It  is  not  a  description  that  the 
society  wishes  for,  but  an  app.tratus  in  working  order, 
on  which  experiments  can  be  matle  ;  and,  if  a  water- 
meter  be  presented  appearing  to  be  of  practical  utility, 
the  society  will  vise  every  effort  in  its  power  to  pro- 
mulgate the  use  of  the  contrivance.  The  meters  to  be 
experimented  on  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  the 
society  before  March  1st,  1867. 


Things  Talked  About. 


Mr.  Peabodt  has  replied  with  modest  dignity  to  the 
Queen's  letter.  The  correspondence  is  historical,  and 
we  should  do  the  great  American  an  injustice  did  we  not 
quote  his  letter  in  full : — "  Madame, — I  feel  sensibly 
my  inability  to  express  in  adequate  terms  the  gratifica- 
tion with  which  I  have  read  the  letter  which  your 
Majesty  has  done  me  the  high  honour  of  transmitting  by 
the  hands  of  Earl  Bussed,  On  the  occasion  which  has 
attracted  your  M.ajesty's  attention  of  setting  apart  a 
portion  of  my  property  to  ameliorate  the  condition  and 
augment  the  comforts  of  the  poor  of  London,  I  have 
been  actuated  by  a  deep  sense  of  gratitude  to  God,  who 
has  blessed  me  with  prosperity,  and  of  attachment  to 
this  great  coimtry,  where,  under  your  Majesty's  benign 
rule,  I  have  received  so  much  personal  kindness,  and 
enjoyed  so  many  years  of  happiness.  Next  to  the 
approval  of  my  own  conscience,  I  shall  always  prize  the 
assurance  which  your  Majesty's  letter  conveys  to  me  of 
the  approbation  of  the  Queen  of  England,  whose  whole 
life  has  attested  that  her  exalted  station  has  in  no  degree 
diminished  her  sympathy  with  the  humblest  of  hi"r 
subjects.  The  portrait  which  your  Majesty  is  graciously 
pleased  to  bestow  on  me  1  shall  value  as  the  most 
precious  heirloom  that  I  can  leave  in  the  land  of  my 
birth,  where,  together  with  the  letter  which  your 
Majesty  has  addressed  to  me,  it  will  ever  be  regarded  as 
an  evidence  of  the  kindly  feeling  of  the  Queen  of  the 
United  Kingdom  towards  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
I  have  the  honour  to  be  your  Majesty's  most  obedient 
servant,  George  Peabody,"  A  movement  is  on  foot 
among  the  merchants  of  the  City  to  invite  Mr.  Peabody 
to  a  public  dmner,  before  his  departure  for  America. 

The  "partnership  of  industry,"  instituted  by  Mr. 
Greening,  of  Manchester,  among  his  workmen,  is  ex- 
tending its  field  of  operation.  Co-operative  collieries 
and  brickworks  at  South  Buckley,  Flintshire,  are  to  be 
conducted  on  the  same  principle.  Mr.  Greening  has 
issued  a  circular,  in  which  he  gives  tlie  following  results 
of  some  of  the  industrial  partnerships  : — "  Messrs,  John 
Crossley,  Son-s  aud  Co,  (Limited),  carpet  manufacturers, 
of  Halifax,  are  paying  15  per  cent,,  and  their  shares, 
with  £10  paid,  are  selling  for  ,£17  each,  Messrs.  Henry 
Briggs,  Soils,  and  Co.  (Limited),  of  the  Whitwood  and 
Methley  Collierias,  Yorkshire,  have  worked  six  months 
on  the  new  system,  paid  an  ad  interim  dividend  of  10 
per  cent.,  and  their  new  shares  are  being  i,ssued  at  £1 
premium.  They  show  an  increased  production,  and 
otlier  good  results.  Messrs.  Greening  and  Company 
(Limited),  manufacturers  of  iron  gates,  fences,  &c.,  of 
Manchester,  I  have  already  reported  upon,  and  need 
only  add,  that  shares  in  that  company  cannot  now  be 
h,ad." 

Stimulated,  we  suppose,  by  the  savings  bank  clause 
of  the  Franchise  Bdl,  and  unable  to  see  »'hy  any  other 
evidence  of  provident  habits  should  not  establish  a  simi- 
lar claim,  some  of  the  members  of  Co-operative  societies 
have  originated  a  movement,  having  for  its  object  the 
enfranchisement  of  holders  of  £50  capital  in  Co-operative 
Societies,  which  was  inaugurated  at  a  meeting  of  dele- 
gates, held  at  Halifax  last  week.  Twenty-nine  societies, 
having  a  capital  of  £400,000,  were  represented. 

Last  week  we  illustrated  the  manufacture  of  tin  plates. 
Some  interesting  statistics  on  the  subject  have  since 
been  made  public.  In  the  last  seven  years  the  annual 
average  value  of  tin  plates  manufactured  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  .and  shipped  for  exportation,  amounted  to 
more  th,an  1^  million  sterling.  In  1864,  which  is  the 
latest  yearly  accoimt  completed,  the  total  declared  value 
was  £1,263,246,  represented  by  1,002,947  cwt,  of  that 
description  of  merchandise.  Considerably  more  than  a 
moiety  of  the  total  was  sent  to  the  United  States, 
France  took  49,468  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  £59,411,  and 
Italy  47,305  cwt,,  representing  a  value  of  £59,402, 
More  than  36,000  cwt,  were  sent  to  China,  and  over 
17,000  cwt,  to  Japan,  Our  o\vn  British  North  American 
colonies  took  36,346  cwt,,  v.alued  at  £49,516,  The 
shipments  in  1865  were  of  the  value  of  £1,482,766, 
being  an  increase  on  those  in  1864  of  £219,520,  the 
greater  portion  of  such  advance  being  due  to  renewed 
demands  from  the  United  States, 

The  members  of  the  Sheffield  Filesmiths'  Union  have 
decided  on  submitting  the  question  of  the  use  of  ma- 
chinery in  file-making  to  the  arbitration  of  an  equal 
number  of  employers  and  workmen.  If  we  may  judge 
from  the  temper  of  some  letters  which  have  appeared  in 
the  local  journals,  the  filesmiths  are  beginning  to  find 
out  that,  if  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  too  deter- 
minately  opposed,  the  result  may  be  that  the  tUe  trade 
will  altogether  desert  the  town.  One  writer,  who  signs 
himself  "  A  FUesmith,"  says  :  "  With  machinery,  Shef- 
field and  Rotherham  would  be  united,  and  neither 
forger,  grinder,  cutter,  nor  hardener,  would  be  worse  off. 
More  shopkeepers  would  "oe  wanted  and  consumers 
benefited,  and  men  would  be  paid  for  superintending 
machines ;  and  it  does  not  matter  what  dust  may  be 
thrown  in  the  eyes  of  the  pubhc,  every  experienced, 
practical  man,  who  has  seen  file-forging  and  grinding  in 
Manchester,  knoios  that  it  is  perfectly  successful." 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Operative  Brick- 
layers' Society  have  pubhshed  the  result  of  their  opera- 
tions since  the  institution  of  the  society  eight  years  since. 
An  increase  of  wages  aud  au  actual  reduction  of  time  in 
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thirty-two  English  and  two  Scotch  towns  are  claimed. 
In  those  towns  the  number  of  resident  bricklayers  is 
2,517  ;  and  the  whole  of  these  men  have  received  and 
enjoyed  an  average  advance  of  3s.  6d.  per  week,  and  a 
reduction  of  two  hours  per  week  iu  their  working  time, 
for  an  average  of  no  less  than  forty-four  weeks  one  day 
to  each  town.  Another,  and  a  very  striking  way  of 
putting  the  matter  is,  that  these  2,617  men  have  gained 
in  actual  money,  in  forty-four  weelcs,  no  less  than 
£19,S3tJ  14s.  The  committee  says:  "This  total  will 
go  to  benefit  the  entire  trade  of  the  whole  of  the  towns, 
as  a  diffusion  of  capital  in  the  poorer  districts  is  sure 
to  do  ;  adding  comforts  to  homes  most  needing  them, 
and  diffusing  general  prosperity  to  the  extent  of  the 
increased  pay  of  the  more  necessitous  of  the  toiling 
population. " 

The  Yorkshire  Penny  Savings  Bank  has  opened  seven- 
teen new  branches  during  the  past  year,  and  192,841 
deposits  were  made  in  the  same  period.  These  are  in- 
teresting facts. 

The  Kidderminster  weavers  differ  in  opinion  from  the 
operative  bricklayers  re.specting  strikes.  The  power- 
loom  and  other  carpet  weavers  have  held  a  meeting  of 
their  association.  The  chairman  said,  and  the  meeting 
concun-ed,  that  "  their  object  was  to  have  an  absolute 
control  over  the  funds,  not  to  fritter  them  away  in 
strikes,  but  to  wield  them  in  sending  any  surplus 
labour  that  might  arise  ont  of  the  country.  He  trusted 
they  were  all  convinced  that  any  reasonable  object  could 
be  gained  without  resorting  to  strikes ;  and  also  that 
evei7thing  might  be  lost  by  striking." 

Several  iuterestirig  presentations  have  lately  been 
made.  The  valuable  services  of  Jlr.  James  Smitli,  as 
secretary  to  the  Manchester  and  Salford  District  Provi- 
dent Society  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cotton  famine, 
has  been  signally  acknowledged  by  the  presentation  of  a 
testimonial  (consisting  of  a  purse  of  gold  and  a  silver 
ink-stand),  wliicii  took  place  in  the  Council  Chamber  at 
the  Town  Hall,  Mancliester.  Other  presentations  were 
those  of  a  testiuiouial  by  the  Nortluimberland  Miners' 
Asvciation,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herdnian,  of  the  Stickley 
Farm,  near  Shankhouse  Pit ;  also  to  Mi-s.  Herdman,  of 
Horton  Fanii,  for  their  gi'eat  kindness  to  the  miners  of 
( 'ramlington  during  the  late  strike  at  that  colliery.  The 
gift  to  Mr.  and  Mrjs.  Herdman  consisted  of  an  electro- 
plated coffee  and  tea  service,  and  tliatto  Mrs.  Herdman, 
Sen.,  of  a  silver  cup.  It  was  also  agreed,  l>y  tlie  late 
workmen  of  Cramliugton  Colliery,  to  present  a  similar 
coffee  and  tea  service  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jamieson,  of  the 
"Astley  Arms"  Inn,  Seaton  Delaval,  for  their  great 
liberality  and  kindness  during  the  many  years  tliat  the 
workmen  had  held  their  meetings  at  the  "Astley  Arms." 
We  record  these  presentations  as  pleasing  instances  of  a 
liindly  and  fi'iendly  spuit. 

We  have  noticed  more  than  once  the  enterprise  of 
Ibreigu  engineers,  and  how  briskly  the  manufacturers 
of  machinery  are  competing  -with  English  firms.  And 
now  we  get  from  Midhausen,  in  Prussia,  an  interesting 
account  of  an  industrial  festival  given  by  the  great  iron 
and  cotton  firm  of  Kcschlin  Brothers,  to  their  multitu- 
dinous operatives,  apropos  of  the  thousandth  locomotive 
launched  from  the  forges  of  that  establishment.  A  gold 
cup  was  presented  by  the  artisans  to  their  employers, 
and  the  number  "1,000"  was  emblazoned  in  every 
shape  around  the  festive  Walhalla. 

Mr.  Ablett,  of  Wood  Street,  who  several  years  since 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  museum  of  patterns  for 
tlie  encouragement  and  improvement  of  Coventry  manu- 
factures, is  about  to  make  a  beginning  by  taking  pre- 
mises, with  the  intention  of  forming  a  Co-operative  com- 
pany, for  the  canying  out  the  idea  on  a  large  scale. 
The  proposed  museum  promises  to  be  of  great  value  to 
the  town. 

A  little  pamphlet,  "  Local  Museum  Notes,"  edited  by 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Wimbledon  Local  Museimi,  gives 
some  useful  instructions,  derived  from  experience,  as  to 
the  formation  of  similar  societies.  Collectors  of  natural 
objects  are  to  be  found  everywhere  ;  and  their  labours 
would  be  facilitated  and  their  pleasure  enhanced  if  they 
were  enabled  to  write  the  result  of  their  researches,  and 
communicate  their  experience  to  others  similarly  en- 
gaged. The  Wimbledon  Museum  contains  the  results  of 
reseai'ches  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  of  the  parish 
church,  and  a  similar  area  is  recommended  for  others  ; 
but  of  course  that  must  depend,  in  a  great  measure, 
upon  the  character  of  the  locality. 

A  Manchester  scavenger  and  remover  of  manure  has 
been  sent  to  prison  for  a  month  for  assaulting  another 
man,  who  was  willing  to  work  when  the  majority  of  the 
men  similarly  employed  were  on  strike.  Mr.  Flowers, 
the  magistrate,  threatens  a  much  severer  punishment 
should  other  cases  be  brought  before  him. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 


Hurst  Brook. — The  nineteenth  quarterly  report  of 
the  Hurst  Brook  Industrial  Co-operative  Society  (Limited) 
shows  that  the  sales  during  the  quarter  amounted  to 
£466  6s.  2.^d.,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  £100  over 
List  quarter's  receipts,  and  £78  6s.  SJd.  more  than  any 
preceding  quarter,  whilst  thirty-two  persons  had  been 
earolled  as  members  of  the  society.  At  the  usual  quar- 
terly meeting  it  was  decided  to  pay  a  dividend  of  Is.  4d. 


in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases,  and  8d.  on  non- 
members'. 

AccRiNGTON  AUD  Churoh. — The  twenty-third  quar- 
terly report  of  the  Accrington  aud  Church  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society  (Limited)  shows  that  the  receipts 
for  goods  amount  to  £9,700  12s.  6.W.,  being  upwards  of 
£400  more  than  the  receipts  for  the  previous  quarter, 
and  a  net  profit  realised  amounting  to  £873  Ss.  0.id., 
which,  after  allowing  the  usual  amount  for  depreciation 
and  educational  purposes,  enables  the  committee  to 
declare  a  dividend  of  Is.  lid.  in  the  pound  on  members' 
purchases,  and  remain  undivided  £4  los.  4,U1.  The 
branch  shop  in  Birch  Street  is  now  opened,  and  is 
expected  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  members. 

DuMFERMLiNE. — The  following  is  extracted  from  the 
nineteenth  quarterly  report  of  the  Dumfermline  Co- 
operative Society: — "At  the  beginning  of  the  quarter 
the  number  of  members  was  612,  and  tlie  amount  of 
paid-up  capital  £1,750  17s.  f>\A.  The  number  of  mem- 
bers is  now  654,  aud  tlie  amount  of  paid-up  capital 
£2,051  14s.  5Jd.,  which  is  an  increase  of  53  mem- 
bers, and  an  addition  of  £300  17s.  h\i.  of  capital. 
£3,689  10s.  4.^d.  has  been  drawn  for  goods  during  the 
quarter,  which  is  £117  3s.  lOd.  more  than  was  drawn 
last  quarter.  The  amount  to  divide,  after  paying  or 
providing  for  everything  required  by  the  rules,  and 
setting  aside  ten  per  cent,  to  the  building  fund,  is 
£238  3s.  6,M.,  which  gives  a  dividend  of  Is.  4d.  per 
pound  to  members,  and  10§d.  to  non-members." 

WiGAN.      HiNDLEY    FRIENDLY  CO-OPERATIVE  SOCIETY 

(Limited). — The  thirty-second  quarterly  report  of  this 
association  shows  that  dui'ing  the  past  quarter  the  sales 
amounted to£2,582  Os.  2d.;thedeposits,toje4S0  17s.  3d.; 
and  the  amount  withdrawn,  including  interest  aud 
dividend,  to  £206  10s.  24d.,  thus  leaving  the  net  amount 
to  credit  of  members  £5,574  2s.  5id.  The  profits  dis- 
posable amounted  to  £222  4s.  3Jd.,  the  dividend  tn 
members  being  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound,  and  to  non-members 
10(1.  in  the  pound.  Forty-nine  members  have  joined 
during  the  quarter,  and  eight  have  withdrawn,  thus 
leaving  an  increase  of  forty-one  upon  the  previous 
quarttr.  Tlie  New  Springs  Branch  Store  has  fairly  com- 
menced business,  and  the  sales  up  to  the  close  of  the 
quarter  amount  to  £222  13s.  9d. 

Rochdale.  The  Equitable  Pioneers'  Society 
(Limited). — The  eighty-lifth  quarterly  report  shows  con- 
tinued progress  on  the  part  of  the  society.  The  total 
amount  of  cash  received  for  goods  sold  diijing  the 
quarter  is  £57,317  4s.  lid.,  being  an  increase  of 
£12,266  lis.  6.id.  when  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing quarter  last  year.  The  profit  to  di^dde  is 
£7,734  14s.  lOd.,  which,  after  allowing  £255  14s.  2id. 
for  depreciation  of  fi.xed  stock,  and  £163  14s.  7d.  for  edu- 
cational fund,  will  allow  a  dividend  of  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound 
to  members.  During  the  quarter  the  new  branch  store 
at  Buersill  has  been  opened  nine  weeks,  and  the  total 
cash  received  is  £2,373  Is.  Id.,  being  an  average  over 
i£263  per  week. 

Upper  Mill,  Manchester.  —  The  twenty-,secoud 
quarterly  meeting  of  the  Upper  Mill  Industrial  Co- 
operative Society  (Limited)  was  held  in  the  upper  room 
of  the  store  on  Tuesday  evening,  the  3rd  inst.,  John 
Challoner  in  the  chair.  The  report  stated  that  the 
building  and  fixed  stock  capital  was  £1,022  15s.  Id.  ; 
number  of  members,  189  ;  members'  claims.  £983  ; 
receipts  fromsales,  £1,133  2s.  lOd.;  profits,  £131 10s.7id., 
which  allowed  a  dividend  to  members  of  2s.  2d.  in  the 
pound,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £12  6s.  \\\A.  for  deprecia- 
tion fund. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

St.  Andrew's  Working  Men's  Association,  Ply- 
mouth.— From  the  filth  annual  report  of  this  associa- 
tion, we  learn  that  the  number  of  members  at  present 
in  the  association  is  very  satisfactory,  and  the  tone  of 
the  association  generally  is  such  as  to  lead  the  com- 
mittee to  indulge  in  anticipations  of  even  greater  success 
in  the  coming  year  than  has  yet  attended  it  since  its 
formation.  The  average  monthly  attendance  during  the 
past  year  was  about  sixty-three,  and  the  number  of 
men  who,  during  that  time,  have  taken  a  share  in  the 
benefits  of  the  association,  was  over  250.  The  number 
at  present  on  the  register  is  100,  and  this  number  is 
steadily  increasing.  The  committee  perceive,  with  pecu- 
liar pleasiue,  that  the  class  of  men  who  are  now  forming 
the  association  are  of  maturer  years  and  larger  expe- 
rience than  that  of  some  former  sessions. 

SouTHWARK  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute. 
— With  respect  to  the  admission  of  youths  as  "asso- 
ciates," the  honorary  secretary  of  this  institution  writes  : 
— "  We  take  them  at  eighteen ;  but  they  have  fir-st  to 
obtain  the  signature  of  two  members.  If  such  members 
continue  to  support  them,  they  remain  until  twenty- 
one,  when  they  take  the  full  privilege  of  the  club.  It 
is  understood  they  are  admitted,  on  sufferance,  to  attend 
general  meetings,  but  cannot  vote,  but  may  speak,  by 
consent  of  the  chairman.  They  sit  away  from  members 
by  themselves." 

Hanley. — At  a  recent  tea-meeting  here  for  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  Working  Men's  Reading-room,  the 
chairman  read  over  the  list  of  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  taken,  observing  that  the  members  also  had 


the  advantages  of  the  library,  which  contained  4,200 
volumes,  and  reminding  them  that  the  room  was  their 
own,  and  that  all  they  had  to  pay  was  one  penny  a  week. 
The  room  had  been  provided  entirely  for  the  working 
men,  and  there  was  no  town  in  the  Potteries  in  so  good 
a  position  in  that  respect. 

The  West  London  Working  Men's  Club  Com- 
pany has  just  been  established  for  purchasing  the  lease 
of  the  premises,  No.  73,  Great  Titchfield  Street,  and 
the  hall  at  the  rear,  together  with  the  furniture  and  fix- 
tures belong  to  the  All  Souls'  (St.  Maryleboue)  Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute,  and  for  letting  on  hire  the 
same  hall  and  premises,  together  with  the  furniture  and 
fixtures  therein,  for  gain ;  and  also  for  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  All  Souls'  (St.  Maryleboue)  Working 
Men's  Club  and  Institute.  The  premises  proposed  to 
be  purchased  are  well  adapted  for  a  working  men's  club, 
there  being  ample  room  and  accommodation  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that,  by  judicious  management,  the  club 
would  be  highly  successful,  as  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
during  the  time  it  has  been  opened — about  two  years — 
upwards  of  2,000  working  men  have  been  enrolled  as 
members.  Certain  privileges  will  be  conceded  by  the 
All  Souls'  Club  to  shareholders,  and  priority  will  be 
given  to  applications  for  shares  from  members  of  the 
club,  and  from  working  men  generally.  Nearly  200 
shares  have  already  been  applied  for  by  members  of  the 
All  Souls'  Club. 

Westminster  Working  Men's  Club. — On  Friday, 
the  13th  inst.,  the  members  of  this  club  took  possession 
of  their  newly-erected  premises  in  Old  Pye  Street,  the 
Duck  Lane  building  having  been  required  for  the  West- 
minster improvements.  The  new  building  consists  of  a 
club  and  lecture-rooms,  .and  of  a  model  dwelling-house. 
The  reading-room  is  provided  nightly  with  six  copies  of 
the  evening  papers,  in  addition  to  seven  weekly  papers, 
twelve  monthly  magazines,  and  a  library  of  500  volumes. 
There  are  educational  and  other  classes  three  times  a 
week,  fortnightly  lectures,  &c.  There  are  also  four 
benefit  societies  in  connection  with  the  institution.  The 
club  affairs  are  managed  by  a  committee  and  secretary 
chosen  from  the  members  themsehes.  Miss  Adeline 
Cooper  merely  acting  as  treasurer.  The  subscription  is 
one  halfpenny  per  week. 

Volunteer  Club  at  Redditch. — On  the  3vd  and 
4th  inst.  two  conversazioni  were  held  at  the  National 
School-rooms  at  Redditch,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
funds  of  the  Club  and  Reading-room  established  by  the 
volunteer  rifle  corps  of  that  locality.  During  the  whole 
of  Wednesday  there  was  an  exhibition  of  valuable  works 
of  art  and  specimens  of  natural  history,  generously  lent 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  even, 
ings  of  both  days  crowded  audiences  were  instructed  and 
entertained  by  the  delivery  of  addresses,  excellent  music 
by  amateurs,  and  scientific  experiments  of  the  highest 
interest.  The  iuaugural  addi-ess  was  delivered  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Solly,  of  the  London  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  Union,  the  chair  being  filled  by  Victor  Milward, 
Esq.  We  understand  that  the  volimteers  are  desirous  of 
extending  the  advantages  of  this  valuable  institution  to 
the  working  classes  of  the  neighbourhood  generally,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  learn  that  this  desirable  object  has  been 
canied  out. 

STRIKES  AND  WAGES. 

Effect  of  Irish  Emigration  on  Wages. — The 
rapid  increase  of  emigration  from  the  southern  coimties 
of  Ireland  is  producing  a  result  at  which  the  labouring 
population  cannot  complain.  The  wages  for  faiTU 
labourers  during  the  past  ten  days  attained  the  highest 
fignre  ever  known  in  Ken-y — 12s.  to  15s.  a  week  with 
board.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork  the  rate  is 
10s.,  and  as  emigration  continues  as  brisk  .as  ever,  labour 
is  likely  to  command  this  price  very  generally  during  the 
ensuing  month.  For  twenty  years  there  has  not  been 
such  an  emigration  from  the  port  of  Drogheda  as  at 
present. 

Strikes  for  advanced  wages  or  reduction  of  hours  of 
labour,  or  both  combined,  have  taken  place  among  the 
caqienters  and  joiners  of  Inverness,  Leek,  Rugby, 
Grimsby,  Darlington,  aud  other  places  ;  also  among  the 
bricklayers  of  Middlesbro',  the  Huddersheld  plasterers, 
and  the  colliers  at  Tenby  Grange,  Thoruclifle,  and  other 
pits. 

The  strike  amongst  the  mUlmen  at  Consett,  at  Messrs. 
Bolckow,  Vaughan,  and  Co.,  Middlesboro',  and  Messrs. 
W.  Whitwell  and  Co.,  South  Stackton,  which  has  now 
continued  for  several  weeks,  has  not  yet  been  brought  to 
a  close.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  shike  of  puddlers 
at  Elscar  Ironworks. 

An  increase  of  wages  has  been  obtjiined  by  the  joiners 
of  Bishop  Aucldand,  the  London  deal  furniture  makers, 
the  furnace-men  at  Cargo  Fleet,  and  the  bricklayers  and 
labourers  of  Burton. 

Movements  in  favour  of  an  increase  of  wages  have 
been  commenced  by  the  iron  ship-building  trades  on  the 
Tees,  the  painters  of  Newcastle,  the  London  carpenters 
and  joiners,  and  the  Birmingham  tailors. 

INDUSTRIAL   EXHIBITIONS. 

Devon  akd  Cornwall  Working  Classes'  Indus- 
trial Eshibition. — The  recently  published  report  of 
this  exhibition  states  that  the  proceeds  have  enabled 
the  committee  to  pay  aU  demands  on  their  funds,  give  a 
larfe  amount  of  money  in  prizes,  and  divide  a  small 
balance  among  the  Plymouth  and  Devonport  hospitals. 
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and  the  working  men's  associations  at  St,  Andrews, 
Sliaftesbury,  and  Devonpoi-t. 

City  of  London  Working  Classes'  Industrial 
Exhibition.— Upwards  of  1,500  articles  have  been  ad- 
judicated upon.  Of  these  510  were  sent  in  by  ania- 
teur:^,  SS3  by  workmen  engaged  in  various  trades,  69 
by  employers  who  conlbrn-.cd  to  tlie  rule  3,  which  re- 
quired that  the  names  of  the  actual  workmen  should 
be  aOixed  to  the  articles,  and  32  by  employers  who 
did  not  conform  to  this  rule,  and  by  persons  who  had 
lent  articles  on  loan,  both  of  which  are  ineligible  for 
prizes.  The  total  number  of  exliibitors  is  827.  Among 
these  05  medals  (of  bi:onze)  have  been  awarded,  and 
94  certificates  of  honourable  mention. 


Correspondence. 

•/  W'i  &haX\  be  'wijjpy  to  rccciva  early  iji/orHmtimi  o/  general 
i.»f  crest /rout  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clubs,  or  Tnslitti(  tons,  io 
be  oddres.fr(i  io  t/ic  EAxiox  of  the  Wokking  Man,  La.  Belle 
Saitvoje  Yard,  Ludjjafc  Uill,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  not  hold  our*c[ues  in  any  aooy  responsibU  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

INVENTIVENESS   OF  WORKING  MEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Wobking  Man. 

SiB^— Your  correspondent,  "  Overlooker,"  is  quite  correct 
in  his  idea  as  to  the  want  of  invention  amongst  workins' 
men,  and  has  ma<3e  a  valuable  sug-gestion  as  to  the  means 
of  improving  them  in  that  respect— viz.,  by  using  your  valu- 
able Journal  as  a  medium  for  suggestions  of  articles  of  utility 
required.  However,  in  reference  to  his  idea  of  a  "  crust- 
gi-inder,"  he  has  made  a  mistake.  There  ought  not  to  be 
any  crusts— I  never  saw  any  of  the  kind  mentioned  in  our 
liouse  all  my  life.  I  am  a  working  man,  and  have  a  large 
f.tmily,  and  find  by  experience  that  "  prevention  is  better 
than  cure"  in  every  instance,  and  that,  in  our  house,  a 
crust  can  never  be  found  left  in  the  bread-basket  after  a 
meal;  nor  do  our  childi-en  ever  go  away  from  the  table 
with  a  crust  in  their  hands. 

The  cost  of  the  various  domestic  machines  of  the  kind 
ouggested  precludes  their  use  in  the  famiUes  of  working 
men,  as  I  have  noticed  frequently.  A  very  profitable  one  is 
the  Bausage-maclriuc ;  but  I  do  uot  think  one  workiug  man 
in  a  thousand  has  found  it  convenient  to  buy  one,  although 
the  invention  has  long  been  in  cxisteuce. 

I,  however,  admire  the  suggestion  of  "  Overlooker,"  and 
woiild  like  him,  or  any  one  else,  to  satisfactoiily  settle  one 
point— viz.,  the  way  to  get  an  adequate  reward  for  any 
invention. 

I  shoidd  like  every  inventor  to  profit  by  his  invention ; 
but  he  cannot  do  so  in  the  present  state  of  the  laws. 

If  he  exhibits  without  first  protecting,  he  loses  it  for 
evex',  unless  he  is  a  manufacturer,  or  circumstances  have 
placed  him  in  a  position  to  sell  the  article  to  the  trade 
■without  incurring  the  expense  and  difficxdties  attendant 
upon  its  introduction.  If  a  working  man,  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain he  will  not  be  able  to  patent  it ;  and  if  he  can,  he  then 
requires  Ciipital  to  introduce  it,  and  even  protect  himself 
ugaiust  piratical  manufacturers,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  arc 
very  numerous. 

A  ijilvcr,  uay,  even  a  gold  modal,  alone,  would  not  repay 
a  man  for  producing  an  article  of  imiversal  utihty.  The 
merit  woidd  be  the  inventor's,  but  the  profit  woidd  be  the 
iiiauufaeturer's,  who  woiild  make  it  a  .sort  of  monopoly. 

To  ask  a  manufacturer  to  buy  it  as  a  model  or  an  idea 
would  be  useless,  for  two  reasons— one  is,  that  he  can  make 
it  v/ithout ;  and  the  other,  that  he  would  give  so  little  for 
it  iu  proportion  to  its  utility  or  value. 

Thi.s  point  settled,  I  would  with  plea.sure  suggeist  several 
useful  articles  and  improvements  wanted,  and  would  assist 
in  promoting  the  object  in  every  way  I  ooidd.  I  feel  an 
interest  in  this  sulgect,  anil  will,  if  agreeable,  write  again. — 
I  am.  Sir,  yours  truly,  Rowland  Thomas. 

A  NEW  EULE  FOR  INDUSTEIAL  EXHIBITIONS- 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sib, — It  was  impossible  uot  to  feel  gratified  at  the  com- 
munication from  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Working  Classes'  Industrial 
Exliibition,  which  appeared  in  your  thii-teenth  niunber, 
stating  that  a  prize  medal  for  the  best  working  model  of 
an  inexpensive  crust-grinder,  suggested  by  me  in  a  pre- 
vions  number,  would  be'  given  by  that  Exhibition.  In 
thus  encouraging  inventiveness  and  originality  of  design 
and  workmanship,  these  exhibitions  will  acquire  new  uses 
and  a  higher  character  than  they  have  hitherto  attained. 

I  am  very  glad  to  observe  that  the  Society  of  Arts  have 
introduced  into  their  programme  of  prizes  for  art  work- 
mansliip  a  clause,  which  deserves  the  notice  of  the  cou- 
ductora  of  the  Workiug  Class  Exhibition.  TTicy  propose 
to  permit  "'  any  producer  to  exhibit,  iu  connection  with 
their  society,  either  in  his  own  muue  or  through  his 
woikii^ei^  any  work  or  works,  as  specimemi  of  good  work- 
maiishi^provided  that  the  work  or  worky  be  accompanied 
Y/ith  a  -statement  of  the  uame  or  names  of  the  artisans  ^vho 
iiave  executad  their  respective  portiouG;  and  if  the  work  or 
works  be  sufficiently  meiritoiious  to  deserve  thein,  extra 
prizes  will  be  given  to  the  axtibaus  who  have  executed 
them."  TJiis  arrangement  is  a  very  wise  one,  and  working 
men  may  be  b'rat&ful  to  the  Society  of  Arts  for  having 
devised  it.  At  present,  Working  Men's  Exhibitions  cannot 
oe  m:*de  f>t':ractive  wholly  by  their  own  workmsjiship. 
They  h^ve  a&t  capitxl  uov  ideas  sufficient  at  present  to  fill 
a  grOiX  exhibition  with  their  exclusive  handiwork.  The 
committLLS,  thcrctore,  arc  obliged  to  have  reeoui'se  to 
m:i.«tor^  and  shopkeepers,  to  lend  them  attractive  objects. 
Objections  have  been  made  to  the  present  exhibition  in 


the  Guildhall,  London,  that  it  is  more  a  shopkeeper's  and 
man\ifacturer*8  exhibition  than  one  of  workmen.  But  this 
rule  of  the  Society  of  Arts  will,  if  acted  upon,  make  it 
possible  to  combine  the  capital  of  the  master  and  the  skill 
of  the  artisan  in  the  same  exhibition.  The  skill  of  the 
workman  and  the  design  of  the  employer  will  botli  have 
recognition  and  awards.  This  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Editor, 
a  step  so  necessary  and  important,  that  I  sh.dl  l>e  obhged 
by  your  penuittiug  me  to  draw  the  atteutiou  of  your 
readers  to  it,  who  may  be  connected  with  devising  and 
conducting  Worlting  Men's  Exhibitions.— I  am.  Sir,  yours 
respectfidly.  An  Overlookek. 

PKIZE  ESSAYS  BY  WORKING  MEN. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Wokking  Man. 
Sir, — I  see  that  prizes  are  ofifered,  through  the  medium 
of  your  publication,  for  Essays  on  various  subjects  by 
working  men.  Allow  me  to  suggest  that  there  is,  perhaps, 
not  a  more  impoi-tant  question  for  that  class  of  people  to 
solve  than  that  of  the  "Working  Woman  at  Home" — 
whether  it  is  better  for  the  wife  and  mother  to  be  em- 
ployed in  her  family,  or  in  occupations  which  take  her 
from  her  home  ?  I  do  hope  this  subject  may  be  added  to 
the  list  which  I  see  pubhshed  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the 
Working  Man.— I  am,  Sii-,  yours  truly,  M.  A.  B. 

THE   "WORKING  MAN"  LIFEBOAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir, — Having   noticed  the   valuable  suggestion  of   Mr. 

Watts  iu  your  Working  Man,  that  working  men  should 

raise  a  subscription  for  the  piurpose  of  presenting  to  the 

National  Lifeboat  Institution  a  hfeboat,  to  be  called  the 

"Working  Man,"  I  think  many  working  men  would  axjprove 

of  Mr.  Watts's  suggestion  being  carried  into  practice,  and 

heartily  give  their  mite  to  assist  in  saving  human  hves 

fi-om  a  watery  grave.     And  I  should  think  no  better  plan 

coxdd  be  adopted  for  collecting  contribtxtions  than  that 

used  for  the  Quiver  Lifeboat  Fimd. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

A  Working  Miller. 

To  the  Edit<yr  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir,— I  am  very  happy  to  see  that  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  in  your  columns  a  few  weeks  siuce  is  likely  to  be 
canicd  out,  and  to  good  effect.  I  refer  to  the  Lifeboat, 
and  to  the  letter  of  my  friend  Mr.  Watts  iu  your  last  issue. 
The  buggcstiou  he  makes  is  valuable,  and  I  believe  only 
wants  to  be  made  iu  a  practical  form  to  meet  with  grciit 
success.  A  hfeboat  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  forthcoming  Industrial  Exhibition  to  be  held 
iu  the  Agricultui-al  Hall,  presented  to  the  nation  by  the 
workiui;  men,  and  called  by  their  uame,  and  1  feel  bound 
to  say  that  no  more  honourable  name  coidd  be  given  to  it. 
The  National  Lifeboat  Institution  is  a  blessing  to  our 
favoured  countiy,  and  has  done,  and  is  still  wilhng  to  do, 
a  vast  amount  of  good  ;  but  its  power  is  necessarily  hmited 
in  extent,  and  I  feel  certain  that  the  workiug  classes  would 
aid  with  the  greatest  pleasure  the  objects  of  such  a  noble 
institution,  which  has  for  its  aim  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  important  of  duties,  the  saving  of  human  life  from 
the  power  of  the  elements.  The  experience  of  the  last  few 
mouths  has  taught  us  that  many  more  lifeboats  are  re- 
quired, and  the  sooner  every  dangerous  point  of  our  coast 
is  supplied,  the  happier  and  more  contented  sliall  we  feel. 

Remembering  the  fearful  \'iolence  of  the  late  storms, 
which  raged  ivith  such  power  on  this  coast,  and  the  great 
number  of  lives  which  were  lost  but  a  few  weeks  since  all 
around  this  neighbourhood,  I  should  feel  a  pecuhar  plea- 
sure in  being  allowed  to  assist  iu  such  a  noble  work. 
There  ax-c  many  perilous  pai-ts  of  the  coast  of  Devon  and 
Coniwall  where  a  hfelioat  would  often  be  of  great  service, 
and  where  thei-c  is  no  lack  of  hardy,  bold,  and  noble  ineu, 
who  woidd  gladly  put  to  sea  in  the  fiercest  gale  to  endea- 
vour to  rescue  their  drovmiug  brothers,  were  they  provided 
with  a  safe  and  sure  means  of  rescue. 

I  am  very  pleiwed  to  see  that  the  celebrated  firm  which 
you  reprwRent  are  mlUng  to  take  this  matter  iu  hand,  and 
trust  that  1  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeingtlie  "  Working 
Man"  in  reality,  if  I  am  privileged  to  visit  the  Agricidtiu-al 
Hall  in  the  ensuing  autiunn.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the 
matter.  Many  schemes  may  be  brought  forward,  and  may 
be  met  by  numerous  obstacles,  but  I  feel  sure  that  none 
exist  in  this  case.  I  shall  only  be  too  happy  to  use  my 
best  endeavours  for  the  good  of  the  cause  in  this  locahty, 
and  believe  that  the  suggestion  will  call  forth  a  response 
from  the  heart  of  every  right-thinking  workiug  man. 

I  woidd  suggest  that  a  circular  be  printed  and  circulated, 
and  that  each  subscriber  to  the  Working  Man— I  mean 
the  Journal — be  solicited  to  give  his  support  to  the  scheme 
and  become  collector.  I  have  no  doubt  Mr.  Watts  woidd 
assist  greatly  in  the  matter.  The  influence  he  has  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  as  connected  with  the  Indus- 
trial Exhibition,  will,  I  am  sure,  go  far  towards  ensuring 
the  success  of  the  undertaking.  I  would,  therefore,  further 
fcuggest  (of  course,  subject  to  your  own  decision),  that  Mr. 
Watts  be  requested  to  ask  his  agents  in  various  parts  of  the 
couutry  to  become  also  agents  for  this  matter ;  that  collect- 
ing cards  or  papers  ba  prepared  at  once  and  cirexilated, 
your  own  firm,  as  stated,  to  be  the  treasurers,  to  whom  all 
remittances  shoidd  be  sent.  A  well- organised,  plan  would, 
I  am  sure,  be  the  means  of  adding,  not  only  one,  but 
beveriil  lifeboats,  to  the  number  at  present  doing  such 
uoble  duty. 

Trusting  that  you  may  find  a  comer  for  thebQ  few  re- 
marks, and,  further,  hoping  that  by  next  winter  the  hfe- 
boat msy  be  at  its  post,  but,  happily,  not  required,  I 
remain,  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

PlymnuTh,  April  orh,  1866.  W.  H.  K.  Weighi. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir, — I  have  seen  with  great  pleasure  that  you  have 

given  Mr.  Watts's  letter  a  prominent  place  in  your  columns, 

of  which,  as  an  efibrt  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  nothing 


coidd  be  more  deserving.  I  am  sure  my  fellow  working  men 

will  not  be  deaf  to  an  appeal  in  such  a  noble  cause,  but  will 
come  forward  wiUingly  and  assist. 

I  beg  to  propose  that  you  issue  printed  forms  with  th© 
Working  Man,  to  be  filled  up  with  subscriptions  and 
returned  with  the  amount  collected;  and  I  also  suggest 
that  our  clubs  take  a  part  in  the  movement,  for  if  they  do 
BO  to  the  extent  that  I  imagine  they  are  capable  of,  wc 
sliall  be  able  to  have  two  lifeboats,  instead  of  one.  One 
might  be  named  the  "Workiug  Man,"  and  the  other,  iu 
memory  of  one  of  his  best  friends,  "  John  CiUiscU." 

Pledging  myself  to  do  the  most  that  small  means  will 
pei-mit,  I  remain,  yours  tridy,  D.  H. 

April  9m,  1866. 

BREAKFAST  TIME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Mah. 

Sir,— I  have  long  thought  it  woidd  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  for  Trades'  Unionists  and  agitators  for  the  moral 
and  physical  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  ii,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labour,  they  would 
give  their  attention  to  what  seems  to  me  a  way  whereby 
they  woidd  gain  a  step,  at  least,  toward  their  end — namely, 
instead  of  a  half-hour  for  breakfast,  as  is  the  custom  in  all 
large  towns  in  England,  this  was  changed  to  pne  hour,  as  is 
the  custom  every^vhere  in  Scotland,  where  it  works  with 
beneficial  effect — especially  in  the  case  of  the  building  trades 
iu  Edinburgh,  where,  piincipally  through  having  the  hour 
for  breakfast,  they  only  work  fifty-one  hours  per  week.  By 
tliat  means,  they  woidd  not  only  shorten  the  workiug  day, 
but  would  also  be  enabled  to  go  home  to  a  comfortable  and 
cheaper  breakfast. 

Trusting  you  will  obhge  by  inserting  this  in  your  truly 
valuable  paper,  I  am.  Sir,  yoiurs  respectfully, 

A  Working  Man. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Api'il  3rd,  1866. 

THE  PERMISSIVE  BILL. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir,— Two  important  subjects— Temperance  and  Co- 
operation— to  which  you  have  given  prominence  in  the 
Working  Man,  have  caused  me  to  feel  an  especial  interest 
in  tlus  unique  publicatiou.  May  I  claim  a  few  lines 
amidst  your  voluminous  and  interesting  correspondence 
for  a  notice  of  one  branch  of  the  temperance  question 
which  has  not  received  adequate  attention ;  I  refer  to  the 
movement  for  obtaining  ijermissivc  prohibition  of  the 
liquor  ti"affic.  I  fear  that  thousands  of  temperate  and 
well-meaning  worlring  men  in  the  metropohs  are  prejudiced 
against  the  proposedPermissive Bill, iiromoted by  the  United 
Kingdom  AUiance.  What  does  that  Bill  propose  Y  Here  is 
the  preamble ; — "  Whereas  the  common  sale  of  intoxicating 
Uquors  is  the  fruitful  soui-ce  of  ci*imc,  immorality,  pauper- 
ism, disease,  insanity,  and  premature  death ;  whereby  not 
only  the  individuals  who  give  way  to  drinldng  habits  are 
plunged  into  misery,  but  grievous  wi-ong  is  donjB  to  the 
persons  and  propei-ty  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  at  large, 
and  the  pubhc  rates  and  taxes  ai-e  gi-eatly  augmented ;  and 
whereas  it  is  right  and  expedient  to  coufer  mjon  the  rate- 
payers of  cities,  boroughs,  parishes,  aaid  townships,  the 
power  to  prolubit  such  common  sale  as  aforesaid  :  be  it 
therefore  enacted,"  &c.  A  clause  provides  that  when  tivo- 
thirds  of  the  ratepayers  of  any  parish  object  to  thp  sale  of 
intoxicating  drink,  tliey  sliall  have  power  to  veto  tho 
issuing  of  licences.  This  is  fair,  I  think,  aud  I  am  buro 
the  matter  at  issue  is  of  vital  importance  to  working  men 
and  their  families.  I  content  myself  wth  simply  intro- 
ducing the  subject  of  the  Permissive  Bill.  I  hope,  sir, 
you  ynll  permit  the  measure  to  be  discussed.  Let  both 
sides  have  a  fair  hearing. — Yours  tnily, 

Manchentrr.  Henry  Pitman, 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  Subscriber  (Thurso).— We  kuow  of  nothiug  better  than 
soap  and  water.  If  tho  dye  be  good,  the  flannel  will  not 
fade ;  but  some  portion  of  colour  generally  >^^shes  out. 
To  restore  it,  a  di]i  into  a  red  anihue  dye  will  bo  found 
effectual.     Handwi-iting  pretty  good. 

Hopeful. — Tlie  punches  you  require  for  modelling  flowei*s 
are  sold  at  the  tool  shops  of  London  and  other  large 
cities  ;  the  prices  vary  with  the  size,  &c. 

Searcher. — Sealing-wax  is  made  by  melting  slowly  over  a 
gentle,  clear  fire  4  lb.  of  shellac,  and,  when  melted, 
adding  3  lb.  of  vermillion  if  for  superfine  wax,  or  red 
lead  or  Venetian  red  for  bottle  wax,  and  1  lb.  of 
turpentine,  first  removing  the  pot  from  the  fire.  Wlion 
the  whole  is  well  stirred  and  mixed  thoroughly,  weigh 
out  portions  of  half  a  poimd  each,  and  roll  them  on  a 
marble  slab,  kept  warm  by  a  stove  beneath.  They  are 
then  removed  to  a  cold  marble  slab,  and  rounded  and 
pohshed  by  being  rolled  under  a  smooth  block  of  wood 
furnished  -with  handles.  The  polish  is  increased  by 
holding  the  sticks  of  wax  before  a  clear  fire  for  a  few 
moments.  Black  wax  is  obtained  by  substituting  -lamp- 
black for  vermillion.  Making  fidminating  silver  is  a  very 
dangerous  operation,  which  you  do  well  to  avoid. 

AiNSLiE. — Fustic  is  not  a  permanent  dye,  and  is  never  ap- 
plied to  a  Btuff  alone.  It  is  employed  in  conjunction 
with  permanent  dyes  to  produce  various  hues  of  orange, 
scarlet,  chamois,  and  various  orange  greyo. 

Y.  C.  W.— Canada  is  preferable  to  the  United  States  for 
emigrating  to  :  the  co£>t  of  hving  in  the  lattai-  is  a  eeriout. 
difficulty  for  a  person  to  encounter  while  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

Alfrld  C. — Youi*  chisels  break  because  they  are  too  hard. 
Libt  the  temper  down  slightly,  and  you  will  succeed 
better. 

W.  A-  S.— Ko  ffeiid-pmnp  is  required  when  Gifford's  in- 
jector is  employed. 

Vulcan. — See  tho  article  in  the  previous  number,  onti>led, 
"  The  Ai-t  of  Writing  Prize  Essays." 

H.  B. — Thanks  for  the  extracts,  but  they  are  scarcely  suit- 
able  for  our  columns. 


Apmd  21,  1866.] 
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Baker    and    Baker's   True 
UNCOLOUEED  TEAS  are  importea  and  sold  Free 
froui  all  Adulteration  ;  they  can,  tberorore,  be  relied  ou  for 
Uaiifonu  Good  Quality,  Fiue  ITIavour,  ujid  Lastiu<r  Strength. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Coufectiouers,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.  [18 

By  Royal  Command,  Metallic 
PEN  MAKER  TO  THE  QUEEN, 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Jtespectfiilly  directs  the  attent  ion  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STEliL  PENS,  to  the  incompoi-able  ex- 
cellence of  his  productions,  which  for  Quality  of  Material, 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  will  eusure  universal 
preference.  Eetail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  "Wholesale, 
at  the  Works,  Graham  Street,  Birmingham ;  91,  John  Street, 
New  York  ;  and  at  37,  Gracechiu-ch  Street,  London.  [5 


UMBUG!  I  hear  you  say. 


H 

J_  X  You  ace  wrong-  positively,  and  per  return  of  post 
for  fourteen  stamps  you  can  obtain  the  newl> -invented 
American  Pocket  Timepiece,  warranted  to  denote  correct 
time,  in  Eleg-ant  Gilt  Case,  with  p:old  accessories,  &c.— 
Address,  58,  Field  and  Son,  1G,  Peckham  Grove,  Camber- 
well,  Iiondon,  S.  730  were  sold  under  the  hour,  Januaw 
19th,  1866.  _[3 


Gardeners,  pledged  Tee- 
TOTALEES,  may  have  Land  at  £i  per  Aero  yearly, 
adjoining  the  Colney  Hatch  Railway  Station,  MidiUer^ex,  by 
applying  to  Mr.  Stewakd,  5,  South  Quay,  Doug-las,  Isle  of 
Man.  [19 


Homes  for  Mechanics  and 
LABOURERS.  2±  Plates,  containing  70  Subjects, 
8vo,  cloth  boards,  5e. ;  by  post,  5s.  -id. —  Mr.  Thompson, 
2-f,  High  Street,  Manchester  Square,  Maryleboue,  W.        (  4 


Happy  Homes  for  Working 
MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Begg.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  6d. ;  bound  in 
cloth,  2s.  Loudon ;  Cassell,  Better,  aud  Galpin,  Ludgato 
Hill,  E.G.    Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 

Lately  published,  12mo,  price  2d., 

A  Few  Words  on  Woman's 
WORK;  ahowiug  the  pai-amouut  importimce  of 
Home  Duties.  With  Remiu-ks  on  Watch  Work,  Wet  Nursing, 
and  some  other  fallacies  of  the  present  day. 

L.  BOOTH,  307,  Regent  Street,  W.  f'JO 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free, 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.  The  object  of 
this  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Homoeopathy 
in  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
quii-emeuts  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Heniiy  TuENEft  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  Loudon,  E.G. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  [21 


Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING   COEEECTLY.      Gratis,   post   free. 
Published  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Eoad,  Brighton.    [22 


orkmen's     Wagfes. — 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
AECHITECTUEE,  ENGINEEEING,  SUEVETLNG, 
MINING,  BUILDING,  AGEICULTUEE,  MONUMENTS, 
DECOEATIONS,  &e.  Published  by  Atchlev  aud  Co.,  106, 
Great  Ruasell  Street,  Loudon,  W.  New  List  of  Works  seut 
free  to  order  by  post.  [23 

w  ^ 

V  V  LAXTON'S  TABLES,  to  cuaWe  Workmen  at  a 
glance  to  calculate  tbeir  own  Wages.  Master.?'  Etlition, 
cloth  and  gilt,  2s.  Gd.  (32  stimips) ;  Workmen's  Edition, 
folded  for  tlie  pocket,  Is.  (13  stamps).  34,  Arnndel  Street,- 
Strand. [24 

Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip 
abont  ANIMALS,  Aquaria,  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds, 
Butterflies,  Perns,  Pisb,  Fossils,  Lichens,  Microscopes, 
Mosses,  Eeptiles,  Eocks,  Sea-weeds,  Wild  Flowers,  &c.  4d. 
monthly.    Habdwicke,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Plain     and      Easy     Natural 
HISTOEY  BOOKS.   Cataloj^iies  Gratis. 
London :  Eobekt  Habdwicee,  132,  Piccadilly.        [23 


The  Working  Engineer's 
PEACTICAL  guide  to  the  Management  of  the 
Steam-Engine  aud  Boiler,  with  Knies  and  Instructions  for 
Valve-Setting,  so  as  to  Secure  a  Full  Development  of  the 
Motive  Power.  Illustrated  by  DiagTams  aud  Engravings. 
By  Joseph  Hopkiksok.  of  the  I'inu  of  J.  Hoijkiuson  &  Co  ' 
Engineers,  Britannia  Works,  HuddersBeld. 

London ;  John  Weale,  High  Holboru ;  and  Simpkin, 
Maeshall,  &  Co.  Manchester :  Thomson  &  Son  ;  A.  Hey- 
wooD;  aud  John  Hetwood.  Huddersfield :  B.  Bkown;  or 
the  AuTHoii. 

Price  4s. ;  post  free  is.  6d. 


Just  Published,  Now  Edition,  price  2s., 

The  Engineer's  Handy- 
BOOK;  contiimng  a  iieries  of  USEFUL  CALCU- 
LATIONS for  Engineers,  Tool-Makeri,  Millwrights, 
pi-iiuglitanen,  and  Overlookert,  or  Fojemen  in  Eusineei-- 
ing  Establishments ;  and  for  the  hotter  plass  pf  Mechanics 
and  Artisans  generally. 
Leeds :  Ajliok  Makk.    Loudon  •  Simpkik,  Maeshaii.,  aud 

UPEICE  TWOPENCE. 
pright  Shoemaking.  An 
ADDEaSS  TO  WOEXING  3HOEUAKEES  AND 
O'l'HKES  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "UPEIGHT  BENCH-" 
with  a  tow  Practical  Hints  to  Persons  interested  in  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Schools  and  Eeformatories.  By 
J,  bPAKKES  Hall.    Sent  for  three  stamps  to  any  address. 

London :  J.  Spabkes  Hall,  308,  Eegent  Street.        [26 


illiani  Chambers,  Heraldic 


University  College,  London. 
— SUMMEE  COURSE  of  CHEMISTEY  (Theo- 
retical aud  Practical,  including  the  subjects  of  the  Matricu- 
lation Examination  of  the  University  of  London).  Professor 
WILLIAMSON,  F.E.S.,  assisted  by  Mr.  C.  H.  GUI,  F.C.S. 
This  coui'se  will  consist  of  about  forty  lessons,  com- 
mencing on  WEDNESDAY,  April  11,  at  11  a.m. 

Fee  for  the  class,  £4,  including  cost  of  materials  and 
apparatus. 

AUG.  DE  MOEGAN, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts. 
CHAS.  C.  ATKINSON, 
Feb.  8, 1866.  •      Secretary  to  the  Council. 


Albert  Veterinary  College 
(Luuited),  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  Professor 
John  Gamjee,  Principal.  Subscribers'  fee,  £3  2s.;  Trades- 
man's, £1  Is.  per 


Quarter  of  a  Million  has 


A 

J_  X  been  paid  as  Compensation  for  Accidents  of  all 
kinds,  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.  An  annual  payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  secures 
£1,000  in  case  of  death,  or  £6  per  week  while  laid  up  by 
injiu-y. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
Offices— G4,  CornhiU,  and  10,  Regent  Street. 


The  National  Standard  Life 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
22,  MooRGATE  Street,  E.C. 

General  Manager: 
R.    R.    HUTCHINSON,    E.R.G.S.,    F.A.S.L. 


Part  o£  Clainiu  paid  on  notification  of  death,  and  balance 
within  one  month  after  proof  of  death.  No  Kxtra  Charge 
for  PoUcy  Stamps  or  Policies. 

Agents  Wanted.     Apply  to  Cliief  Office. 


A 


lliance  Assurance  Company. 

Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £6,000,000 

Paid-up  capital         550,000 

Invested  fimds,  xipwards  of  1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         370,000 

Fire  business  at  home  aud  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duLy  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  and  furniture, 
formerly  charged  £2  6s.,  can  he  insured  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Table;:*. 
Agents  in  almost  every  to^vn  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  I'euewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
ai'o  now  in  course  of  payment. 


T 


'he  Accidental  and   Marine 

INSUEANCECOEPOEATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 


Building.^,  Old  Jewry,  London.    Ins...........  ...^..,..,,^„  .j^^,^^ 

aud  Railway  Accidents.    Marine  risks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W.  OKAIVI,  Secretary. 


The  Liverpool  and   London 
AND 

GLOBE  PIBE  AND  LIFE  INSUEANCE  COMPANY. 

Offices: — 1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool;    20  and  21,    Poultry, 

7,  Comhill,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 

PEOGEESS  OP  THE  COMPANY  SINCE  1850. 

Year.  Fire  Premiums.        lafe  Premiuina.        Invested  Funds. 

1»51  £51.,.305  £27,1.57  £o02,S21 

185G  222,279  72,7.31  831,061 

1861  360,130  135,97-1  1,311,805 

1861,  712,674  236,214  3,212,.300 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Ecsideut  Secretary,  Loudon. 

Life  claims  are  payable  in  thirty  days  after  they  are  admitted. 


orking    Men's   College. — 

BUILDING  FUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
order  to  allow  the  Proposed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spring.  The  College  is  self-supporting ;  but  increase  of 
mimbers  has  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £780,  including  £26  5s 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £378  from  the  Principal 
aud  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  current  numbers  of 
CornhiU  aadMacuiilUn's  MagaziuG.  Subscriptiona  i-eceivcd 
at  tho  College,  iS,  Great  Onnond  Street;  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  Oxford '  Street ;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  R.  E. 
LitchHeld,  Esq.,  4:,  Haie  Court,  Temple. 


The  London  Provident  Insti- 
TUTIOl^  J  and  3,  Blomtield  Btroet,  Hoorhclda, 
E.C  li}L.tahlished  A.r>.  Iil3.  Savingii  Bani:  Cei-tiliGii  under 
the  A;:t  of  13S3.  Op6a  Diuly.  OlSce  hours  11  to  3.  Satur- 
day, 11  to  1  and  3  to  3.  Sums  not  eicoedini?  ±10  are  paid  to 
d-ipoiitori,  without  ju-evious' notiv-a,  on  Houdjy.  Wecbi&s-  i 


Government  of  South  Aus- 
TEALIA  EMIGEATION  DBPAETMENT. 

PEEE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  Australia,  in 
vessels  chartered  expressly  by  H.M.  Emig^ration  Gonimis- 
siouers,  to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  servants,  miners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  bl.'icksnnths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  gi-ooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  coimtry 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SEEVANTS. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Australia,  5,  Copthall  Court,  London,  E.G.    [S 


CHEAPEST  EMIGEATION  TO  AMEEICA,  £7. 

New  York,    by    Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMEES,  WEEKLY,  £7, 
cabm,  £15  15s. ;   Canada,  £7  7s.,  cabin,  £15  15s. ;  New 
Orleans,  £6  6s.,  cabin,  £25.    Saillag  Shijis  to  New  York,  £1. 
E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchm-ch  Street,  E.C.  [7 


Economy  in  Kindling  Fires. 
—Four  Fires  are  lit  by  the  PATENT  PIEEWOOD 
for  One  Penny,  without  trouble  to  servants.  No  paper  ro- 
luu-ed.  Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen.— Works,  18,  Wharf 
E^ad,  City  Eoad,  N.    Packed  for  the  country,  600  for  103.[S 

alker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 

.     ,  street.  Corner  of  Seymour  Place,  Maryleboue, 

London.    Hats  in  aU  shapes  from  3s.  6d.  to  18s.  each. 

Tlw  Trade  Sitpplied.  [J) 


P 


BEOWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Eecommended  for 
CHILDEEN'S     DIET.  [10 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIPFAED'S   INJECTOE, 
FOE    FEEDING   STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOE  lEON   AND  WOOD   WOEK!. 
FarLlculavs  and  Prices  post  free  on  applicaiioi  to 
W.  T.  HENDEY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STEEET,    LONDON,   E.C.  [11 


THE  WOEKING  MAN  WILL  FIND 

J'udson's  Simple  Dyes" 
both  Useful  and  Amushig.  Any  one  can  use  them. 
Auythuig  can  be  dyed  with  them  iu  ten  minutes. 
Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.  Of  Chemjsts  at  Homo  and 
Abroad.  no 


FUENITURE    ON   CEEDIT. 

Eurniture  can  be  had  at 
83  aud  8-1,  CHAELOTTB  STEEET,  PITZEOY 
EE,  W. ,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  had  away  immediately.  Apply  personally,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  S3,  Chai'lotte  Street,  Fitzioy  Square.      [13 


A 


mold  and  Sons'  Improved 

IMPEECEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Ackuowlcdgcd  to  bo  tlio  Uahtcst  aud  most  conifortablo 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Vai-icoso  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artilicial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

AENOLD   AND    SONS, 
35  and  3lj,  Wk.st  Smithpiki,!),  London. 
N.B.— Directions  for  Me.asnremcnt  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [14 


s 


Trusses,      Elastic 


uperior 

yTOCKINGS,  Jt.r,  M.anufactured  by 

W.    II.    BAILEY    &    SON, 

418,  OXFOED  STRTiET. 

Trusses  from  .[is.  each  ;  Stockings  from  -is.  Cd. 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  E.  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  oue  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cures  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp.  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrbcea,  Dysentery,  &,o. 

EAEL  EIJS.SBLL  oommunicatod  to  the  Eoval  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
matiou  from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  iu 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne. — Lancet,  Dec.  31st,  1864.  See 
Times,  Nov.  14th,  1865. 


'reeman's    Original    Chloro- 


day,  .inl  Irid.^.y.      The  rate  of  annual  interest  allowed  to 
depositors  is  £3  per  cent. 

FEAiTCIS  E.  GEEENAV/AT,  Sei-rctarv. 


St.  Marylebone  Bank  for 
SAVINGS,  76,  Welbeck  Street.  Saving.s  Bank  oer- 
tihed  under  the  Act  of  186.3.  Open  daily  from  10  till  3,  and 
on  Mond.ay  and  Saturday  evenings,  from  6  till  9  o'clock. 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNB.— The  Jfcdioa!  Tiiiici,  Jan.  13tb.  1SS6,  states— 
"  It  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  coiu-se,  it  woiUd  not  he  thus  singularly  poijuhir  did  it  not 
supjjly  a  want  aud  iill  a  place." 

X  DYNE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 

Ud^  every  bottle,  --^old  by  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
n.  PEEEMAN,  70,  Keunington  Park  Eoad,  Loudon,  8., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  5  oz.,  Is.  IJd.;  li  o^., 
2s.  :d. ;  10  o;.,  lis, ;  20  o.-.,  20s. 

Caution !  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  azid  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Oris;inal  Chlorodyne,  and 
(.00  that  you  have  nor.f  other.  [IS 

Hall's  "  Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  rcUef  inTloughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, Sore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirfield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  With  an  asthmatic 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  Ud-  bottles  cuied  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Cbemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus) ,  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  28.  9d.,  &c.  [17 
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THE    WORKING    j\IAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[April  21,  1866. 


EWING     MACHINES. 


T 


HE      FLORENCE 

For  Family  Use  is  Unequalled. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Hems,  FellB,  Tucks. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Binds,  Braids,  Cords,  Quilts. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Gathers  and  Sews  on  a  Kuffie  ut  the  same  time. 


nPHE       FLORENCE 

J_  Makes  Four  Different  Stitches. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Has  Pdteut  Eeversible  Feed  Motiou. 


THE       FLORENCE 
Fastens  Off  its  Seaus  without  .-^.^pi-iui;  Blachme. 
No  other  Machbie  does  this. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Keocivcd  the  Higbest  rremiimi  (Gold  MciJ,il)  at 
New  Tork,  1865. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Meedie  is  easily  adjusted. 


THE       FLORENCE 
Is  almost  Noiseless. 


THE       FLORENCE 
tSews  across  Heavy  Scflnis,  aiul  from  one  to  more 
thicknesses  of  cloth,  without  change  of  Needle  or  Tension. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Is  easily  adjusted. 

Etc.    Etc.    Etc. 


EACH    MACHINE    GUAR.^NTEED    FOR    ONE 
YEAR. 


INSTBUCTION      GRATIS. 


AGENTS    WANTED. 


PROSPECTUS     AND     SAMPLES     FREE. 


ADDRESS, 

FLORENCE    SEWING    MACHINE    COMrANY, 

97,    CHEAPSIDE,    LONDON.  [i 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Fassages. 


H 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


MELBOUENE    LINE, 

Taking  Fajsen^ers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  IBay,  HobartTown, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c, 

Detroit 2,500  A  1    April  21. 

Glendower 2,300  A  1     May  7. 

Lucibelle..... 2,000  A  1    May  21. 

ASSISTED  PASSAGES,  on  payment  of  £7  lis.  6d. 

SYDNEY    LINE. 

Takinjr  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Bcemah  1,800  A  1    llyrs.    April  11. 

Canaan 1,S00  A  1    ISyrs.    April  25. 

ADELAIDE  LINE. 

Ernestine  2,200  A.1    April. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

Alexandrina  1,200  A  1    April. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2,500  A  I    April  20. 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  are 
criven  by  this  magnificent  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
theii"  o^vn  passage  money. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  puuctiml  dispatch. 
Pi'ovisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  ;dways  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

U6,  Leadcnhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    [27 


ohn    Moseley    and     Son, 


T 

I  17.and  18,  Kyig  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
J  Garden.  Loiulou.  W.C.  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, aud  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
kc.^  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moaeley's 
Warranted  ciaws.  Genuine  Grauged  Plates : —  , 

£     5.    d. 
2S-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

tifi    „     Hand  Saw         ...        0    7    6., 

U    „     Brass-hack  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

li    „     Iron-hiiok  ditto 0    5    6,. 

S;iws  some  make.  Second  Quality  (by  souie  called  best)  of 
curb  of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  -lOs.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Ottice  Order,  or  postage  stumps. 

N.B. — These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice Messrs.  Mosklet  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 

in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  EstabUshmeuts,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
Can'iage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Railway  Signals.  &c. 
Superior  GalvAnic  Machines,  from  18s.,  &c.  &c.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  [28 


LEATHER,  TIPPEES,  AND    SHOE    MERCERY. 


W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 


X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  :I6  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  oil 
cle;ui  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  pi*ime  lot  of  onamcUcd 
suiUs,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d.,  28.  Scotch  hides,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Ehistic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  R"ETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,71bs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d-  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts.  Is.  6d,  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6i  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
piu-chasers  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [29 


'icture    Frames     for    the 


p 

X  CHILDREN  IN  THE  WOOD,  given  with  the  Ulits- 
UaieU  London  Nfu-s.  Handsome  gilt  frames,  glass,  and  back, 
OS. ;  by  the  dozen,  2s.  6d.  Maple  and  gilt,  5s. ;  by  the  dozen, 
-1-s.  Every  description  of  Prints  and  Frames  kept  in  stock. 
The  Trade  and  Country  Dealers  supplied  with  maple  and 
gilt  Mouldings  at  the  lowest  prices.  List  of  prices,  2 
stamps,  at  Geokge  Bees,  57,  Drury  Lane  (near  the 
Theatre).  [30 


EAST  MODE  OF  PAYMENT. 

Every  Description  of  General 
DRAPERY,  TAILORING,  AND  OUTFITTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Teems  :  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEAELE,  125,  Old  Kent  Road.  [31 

THE  "  CITY  ••  HAT  COMPANY'S 

Only  retail  address  is  109  and 
110,  Sboe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Suiiertine  quality  6s.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od-    ,,      [33 

Hyam  and  Co.'s  Garments 
and  PRICES.— The  new  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Prince  Alfred  Overcoats  and  Capes,  ISs.  6d.  to  -Bs. ;  Knicker- 
bocker, Eton,  Harrow,  and  Osborne  Suits,  15s.  6d.  to  46s. ; 
Jackets,  Ss.  6d.  to  25s. ;  Trousers,  85. 6d.  to  158.  6d. ;  Vests, 
4s.  6d.  to  78. 6d. ;  Jackets  and  Vesta  alike,  15s.  63.  to  378. 6d. 


-P?n  000  r^^^y  to  be  advanced 

Xj^\j%\j\j\j  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY',  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
iifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium)* 
5  per  cen  .  on  the  balance  each  vear.    Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London.  E.C. 

Note. — More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [33 

How  to  Purchase  a  House 
for  Two  Guineai>  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiRKBKCK  BuiLniKG  SocrETY,  Loudou  Mechanics'  Instita- 
tiou,  29.  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. — HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  tbe  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Feek- 
HOLD  Land  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bank,  All  sums  under  £oO  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.     All  cheques  esemx)t  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two.  aud  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
till  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particnlars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS   RAVENSCROFT,  itfanagei-.      [84 

The  Planet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  EatabUshed 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  Jidv,  1818.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39.  CITY  ROAD,  FINSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  EC.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING  was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  wliich  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  makint;  the 
Dindend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  aum  of  £12,5<^ 
tbe  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
duiing  tbe  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitalile;  secondly,  in  the  easy  t^rnw  to  Borrowers, 
aud  the  facilities  afl'orded  for  their  trau&actions :  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  aud  Interest; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount— upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charge  I 
—may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayaJble  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary 

Offices— 39,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  [35 

Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing,  Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Inventior. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreiga 
Pat-ent  Office,  49.  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. [36 

Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  aud  modurate  chorees. 
The  "Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  apphca- 
tiou.  Apply  to  Mr.  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  Loudon. — Established  Twenty -one  Years.  [37 

Patents  for  Inventions. — 
Messrs.  DAVIES  and  HUNT  procure  British  and 
Foreign  Patents  for  Inventions  aud  Registrations  of  Designs, 
at  moderate  charges.  Full  particulars  given  in  their 
**  Handbook  for  Inventors."  to  be  had  (gratis)  from  No.  1, 
Scrle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C.  [38 

TO   ENGINEERS,   CONTEACTOBS,    RAILWAY   COM- 
PANIES, AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

G    Richardson,   Maker  of 
,     Leather  Hose,  Fire  Buckets,  Suofcion  Hose,  and 

Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

h\,  Francis  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

Builders,  Carpenters,  and 
others,  have  submitted  to  their  notice  these  very 
reduced  prices,  the  lowest  consistent  with  really  useful 
qualities. 

f-inch  Flooring  (well  prepared) lis.  6d.  per  square. 

Laths 31s.  Od  per  load. 

Yellow  Deals,  sound  and  good 2Jd.  per  foot. 

Spruce  Deals  2id.        ,, 

2a-inch  Battens lid-       %* 

Seasoned  Mahogany,  plank  &  board.  6d.         „ 

A  very  large  stock,  ready  sawn  and  seasoned. 

CARTER    AND    WEBB, 

OLD     BETHNAL    GREEN    ROAD,     N.E. 

(End  of  Elizabeth  Street,  Hackney  Road.) 

Newlings    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 

N  ewl  i  ng  s    U  nri  vailed    25s. 

COATS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 

Newling's     Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [39 
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Gerald  Massey. 

The  ranks  of  Labour  have  produced  many  noble- 
hearted  singers,  men  of  stem  piu-pose  and  heroic 
nature,  in  whose  ringing,  impassioned  outbursts 
of  song,  the  most  superficial  of  observers  can 
scarcely  fail  to  detect  something  of  the  history  of 
the  poet :  of  his  slow  and  painful  march  from 
darkiiess  into  light,  and  of  his  fierce  struggle — 
hand  to  hand  and  face 
to  face — with  the 
gloomy  cares,  agonising 
trials,  and  bitter  sor- 
row, which  so  frequently 
beset  the  pathway  of 
those  bom  to  a  life  of 
poverty  and  toU.  Such 
men  seldom  forget  the 
order  from  which  they 
have  sprung.  Their 
greatest  glory  is  to  be- 
come the  chosen  inter- 
preters of  the  people; 
to  chant  the  glorious  as- 
pirations of  the  children 
of  toU,  and  to  become 
the  welcome  messengers 
of  the  happy  days  yet 
in  store  for  those  whose 
lot  is  generally  one  of 
pain  and  hardship. 

So  it  was  with  Gerald 
Massey,  who,  to  use  the 
words  of  a  critic  in  the 
Times,  has  fought  his 
way  to  the  temple-gate 
sword  in  hand.  When 
he  had  emancipated  him- 
self from  the  burdens 
which  had  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  his  earlier 
life,  and  gained  for  him-  ^ 

self  a  reputation  envied 
by  many,  he  said,  with 
simple,  yet  touching 
pathos — "I  retain 
my    verses    as     memo-  "~ 

rials  of  my  past,  as 
one  might  keep  some 
wom-out  garment,  be- 
cause he  has  passed 
through  the  furnace  in 
it ;  nothing  doubting 
that,  in  the  future,  they 
will  often  prove  my 
passports  to  the  hearts 

and  homes  of  thousands  I 

of  the  poor.   .  .  .    They 

will  know  that  I  have  suffered  their  sufferings,  wept 
their  tears,  thought  their  thoughts,  and  felt  their 
feelings,  and  they  will  trust  me." 

None  but  one  who  had  erperienced  the  saddest 
trials  of  a  toiler's  life  could  have  spoken  thus, 
and  Gerald  Massey  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Born  in  1828,  the  son  of  a  canal  boatman,  residing 
at  Tring,  Gerald  Massey,  while  yet  a  boy,  had  to 
learn  to  work  for  his  living.  At  an  age  when 
other  children  were  at  school,  or  gathering  butter- 
cups in  the  fields,  young  Massey  was  toiling  in  a 
silk  mill.  He  was  only  eight  yeai's  old,  yet  he 
had  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning  and  work  until 
half-past  six  in  the  evening.  No  matter  whether 
it  was  summer's  heat  or  winter's  cold,  sunshine 
or  rain,  the  poor  child  had  to  be  at  his  post ;  and 
woe  to  him  if  he  was  belated — if  he  was  not 
within  the  gate  by  the  time  that  the  factory  beU 
had  ceased  ringing !  A  fine,  however  little,  had 
a  sensible  effect  upon  the  9d.,  Is.,  or  Is.  3d.,  which 


formed  the  respective  amounts  received  by  the 
child  for  his  labour.  Can  we  wonder  that,  in 
after  years,  the  thoughts  of  his  child-life  should 
have  nerved  his  muse  into  some  of  those  bold, 
fiery  utterances,  which  sank  so  deeply  into  the 
hearts  of  those  who  heard  them  ?  At  last,  the 
mill  was  burnt  down,  and  young  Massey  stood 
for  twelve  hours  in  the  cold  wind  and  sleet, 
rejoicing  at  the  destruction  of  what,  to  him,  had 
seemed  little  better  than  a  prison. 


GERALD   MASSET. 
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After  this,  he  went  to  straw-plaiting.  The 
Reports  of  the  ChUdrens'  Employment  Commis- 
sioners have  told  us  a  few  of  the  evils  of  child- 
labour  in  this  trade,  but  Gerald  Massey  tells  us 
more.  The  nature  of  the  work,  and  the  unhealthy 
character  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  followed, 
led  to  the  workers  in  young  Massey's  neighbour- 
hood constantly  having  severe  attacks  of  ague. 
For  three  years,  the  futm-e  poet  suffered  from  this 
complaint,  which  ended  at  last  in  tertian  ague. 
Sometimes  four  of  the  family  and  the  mother  lay 
ill  at  one  time,  all  crying  with  thirst,  with  no  one 
to  give  them  di'ink,  and  each  too  ill  to  help  the 
other.  Is  it  surprising  that,  when  the  iron  had 
sunk  thus  deeply  into  the  poet's  nature,  his  first 
utterances  should  issue  in  the  shape  of  fierce, 
passionate  denunciations  of  the  various  disparities 
of  our  social  life  ?  But,  Chartist  and  Eepublican 
as  the  boy  afterwards  became,  there  was  some- 
thing in  him  which  led  him  to  gaze  above  the 


jarring  creeds  of  political  life,  and  to  sing  of  the 
eternal  brotherhood  of  man. 

Poor  as  his  mother  was,  she  had  a  kind  and 
good  heart.  The  cares  of  the  harshest  poverty 
had  failed  to  deaden  her  maternal  instincts,  and 
— as  in  the  case  of  many  others  who  have  gained 
for  themselves  a  reputation — it  was  to  his  mother 
that  Gerald  Massey  owed  much  of  aU  that  was 
great  and  noble  in  him.  She  sent  him,  whenever 
possible,  to  the  penny  school,  where  he  learned 
to  read,  and  where  the 
desire  to  read  became 
awakened.  The  Bible 
and  Bunyan's  "  Pil- 
grim's Progress  "  were 
the  principal  books  to 
which  the  boy  had  ac- 
,  cess.    Afterwards,  "  Ro- 

binson    Crusoe"     was 
added  to  the  list.  Hence- 
forth the  life  of  Gerald 
Massey  was  divided  be- 
tween his  work  and  his 
attempts  to  gratify  the 
inteUeotual     yearnings 
which  had  been  awaken- 
ed  within  him.     Then 
came  the  moment  when 
the  first  inspiration  of 
the  poet  flashed  within 
his  mind.     He  had  be- 
come   an    errand  -  boy, 
and    while     acting     as 
such  in  1848,  the  news 
of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion came  to  the  town 
in    which    he    worked. 
The     effect    upon     the 
mind    of    Massey    was 
electrical.     To   use  his 
own    words,    it    was 
scarred  and  blood-bumt 
into  the  very  core  of  his 
being.      He    could    no 
longer  restrain  himself. 
He  must  either  sing  or 
die.     He  must  breathe 
aloud  to  the  world  what 
he   believed  to  be  the 
wrongs  of  his  order,  and 
denounce,    in    burning 
language,   the    acts    of 
those  whom  he  regarded 
as  wrong  -  doers.      Led 
away  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  nature,  he  started, 
in  April,  1849,  a  small, 
coarsely-printed  perio- 
dical, entitled  the  Spirit 
of  Freedom.     The  extreme  opinions  advocated  by 
it  prevented  it  from  attaining  a  considerable  cir- 
culation, and  even  cost  Gerald  Massey  three  situa- 
tions   in    eleven    months;    but   there   were  not 
wanting  those  who   detected    in  the   wild   and 
almost  extravagant   utterances    of    Massey   the 
signs   of  a  genius   that   was   capable   of   better 
things.     Nor  were  they  mistaken.     In  the  Ckris- 
iian  Socialist,  and  afterwards  in  the  Leader,  there 
appeared  from  his  pen  several  poems  of  exquisite 
beauty,    and    strangely   at    variance    with    the 
almost   savage  wildness  of  his   political  lyrics. 
Gerald  Massey  was  indeed  a  poet. 

Friends  now  gathered  around  him,  and  he  was 
encouraged  to  prepare  a  small  volume  of  verse  for 
the  press.  It  consisted  chiefly  of  his  earlier 
pieces,  and  was  published  by  the  late  Mr.  Bogue. 
Its  success  was  immediate  and  decided,  and  be- 
fore many  weeks  had  elapsed  the  whole  country 
was  ringing  with    the  fame   of    its    new  poet. 
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the  humble  man  who  had  so  energetically  fought 
his  upward  way  from  the  ranks  of  toil  to  the 
gate  of  the  golden  temple.  Preserved  by  his 
intense  love  of  the  Beautiful,. his  soul-worship  of 
Nature,  from  the  effects  of  those  degrading  influ- 
ences wliich  have  so  often  proved  the  bane  of  our 
workmen-poets,  (Jerald  Massey  has  lived  to  free 
himself  from  the  erroneous  impressions  which  led 
him,  in  some  of  his  earlier  pieces,  to  sing  of  the 
rich  as  if  they  were  the  natural  enemies  of  the 
poor.  He  has  learnt  that  amid  all  the  faults  and 
vices  of  modern  society,  the  glorious  work  of 
bridfin"  over  the  broad  chasm  which  separates 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  community  is  being 
steadily  proceeded  with.  As  Massey  himself 
says: — 

•*  There's  no  dearth  of  kindnesB 
In  this  world  of  ours ; 
Only,  in  our  blindness, 

We  j^ther  tlioms  for  flowers." 

And  so,  with  the  fresh  light  afforded  him,  Gerald 
Massey  has  steadily  worked  on  in  the  course 
which  he  has  chosen,  striving  with  the  voice  of 
poetry  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  his  fellow -workers, 
and  to  soothe  the  sufferings  of  those  over  whose 
fortunes  Poverty  has  cast  her  disheartening 
spell. 

As  a  writer  for  the  press,  he  has  found  a  con- 
genial sphere  for  the  exercise  of  his  abilities,  and 
the  bestowal  of  a  pension  by  the  late  Lord  Pal- 
merston  has  to  some  extent  rendered  him  less 
dependent  upon  his  pen  for  a  livelihood;  but 
recently  a  dark  shadow  has  fallen  over  his  hearth. 
The  gentle  wife,  whose  smile  of  encouragement 
in  the  moments  of  despondency  inspired  him  to 
renewed  exertions^  and  who  had  shared  with  him 
the  long  and  weary  struggle  of  his  life,  has  been 
taken  from  him.  It  is  a  terrible  affliction ;  but 
the  "  Poet  of  the  Poor"  has  one  consolation  :  his 
sorrow  is  shared  by  many  of  those  whose  cause 
he  has  advocated,  and  whose  aspirations  he  has 
60  boldly  and  so  powerfully  interpreted. 


Lessons  in  Mechanics* 
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We  owe  our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  friction 
to  the  experiments  of  Ximenes  and  Coulomb,  made 
with  an  instrument  similar  to  that  described  in 
our  previous  article,  and  which  was  called  by  them 
a  TS-ihome.ter,  or  Friction-measurer.  The  following 
laws  of  friction  on  a  horizontal  surface  were  fully 
established  by  these  distinguished  observers : — 

1. — Thefriclitm  is  proportional  to  tlie  weight. 

2. — Tlie  friction  varies  with  the  s^tbstances  in  con- 
tact. 

3. — The  friction  depends  but  little  (if  at  all)  upon 
the  area  of  the  surfaces  in  co:itact. 

These  laws  of  friction  were  published  by  Cou- 
lomb, in  17S1,  in  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  celebrated  philosopher,  Amoutons,  had  pre- 
viously published  in  the  Academy  some  experi- 
ments on  friction,  in  1699,  by  which  he  showed 
that  friction  was  independent  of  the  surfaces  in 
contact ;  but,  with  this  exception,  it  was  reserved 
for  Coulomb  to  make  known  the  laws  of  friction. 
Further  experiments  were  made  at  Metz  by  Col. 
Morin,  in  1S31 — 34,  by  direction  of  the  French 
military  authorities,  the  result  of  which  was  to 
confirm,  with  trifling  exceptions,  all  the  previous 
results  of  Coulomb,  and  to  determine,  with  con- 
siderable precision,  the  numerical  values  of  the 
co-efficients  of  friction  for  all  the  substances 
xisually  employed  in  the  construction  of  machines. 

When  a  man  or  quadruped  is  required  to  travel 
along  a  horizontal  road,  the  force  that  he  has  to 
overcome  is  that  of  friction,  including  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air.  His  forward  motion  is  produced 
by  the  propulsion  of  his  legs,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  Ijent  levers  capable  of  extension  and 
flexi^ii  by  the  action  of  suitable  muscles.  When 
each  foot  is  placed  upon  the  ground,  the  different 
joints  are  bent,  and,  as  the  step  forwai-d  is  made, 
the  muscles  extend  each  joint,  and  so  propel  the 
body  forward,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  boat  or 
wagon  might  be  propelled  by  persons  placed 
within,  pushing,  by  means  of  poles,  against  the 
solid  gi-oimd.  The  details  of  progi-essive  loco- 
motion are  very  complicated;  but,  fortunately, 
the  results  are  easily  computed  in  Worl:  done,  which, 
as  I  have  ah-eady  shown,  constitutes  the  basis  on 


which  mechanical  philosophy  must  be  permanently 
established. 

I  have  already  proved  that  the  work  done  in  an 
average  i&j  by  the  muscles  of  the  human  body  is 
equivalent  to  lifting  350  tons  through  one  foot. 
Let  us  compare  with  this  amoimt  of  work,  that 
which  is  done  in  walking  unloaded,  or  oorrying 
weights  along  a  level  road. 

1.  If  a  pedestrian  be  employed  in  walking  only, 
without  load,  it  is  found  that  twenty  mUcs  a  day, 
with  rest  on  Sundays,  give  fidl  employment  to  his 
strength,  and  that  this  amount  cannot  be  ex- 
ceeded with  prudence.  From  this  assumption,  if 
we  suppose  the  man's  weight,  including  clothes, 
to  be  160  lb.,  we  find— 

™            ^.,        ■    V     -i,^              ■.    160x20x5280 
The  work  done  in  horizontal  trausport= 


2.  Coulomb  observed  the  work  done  by  porters 
employed  to  can-y  goods  2,000  metres,  returning 
unloaded,  and'  found  that  each  carried,  in  the 
com-se  of  the  day,  348  kilos,  in  six  jom-neys, 
loaded  with  5S  kilos,  at  a  time.  If  we  suppose 
each  porter  to  weigh  70  kilos.,  we  shall  easily 
obtain  the  following  result  for  the  horizontal 
transport : — 

Useful  work    =2,000x348  =    696,000 kil.-metres. 

Work  wasted=2,000x2x70x6=l,680,000 


From  this  experiment  we  find — 

Vertical  elevation        no  1 

Horizontal  transport  839  x  IJ  "26 

From  aU  the  preceding  consider.ations,  it  fol- 
lows that  we  are  entitled  to  convert  horizontal 
work  done  in  the  tiansport  of  burdens  by  man 
into  work  done  by  lifting  weights,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-one  to  imity. 

Similar  considerations  entitle  us  to  apjily  the 
same  rule  to  the  work  done  by  other  animals. 
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Total,  2,376,000  Idl.-metres. 
Dividing  this  result  by  311,  in  order  to  reduce  it 
to  foot-tons,  we  find — 

2,376,000 
Work  done  hy  porters  in  horizontal  transport,  — 

=7,640  ft.-tons. 

3.  On   questioning  a  number  of  pedlars,  who 

travelled  always  loaded  with  their  packs.  Coulomb 

found  that  they  were  able,  with  a  load  of   41 

kilos.,  to  travel  19,000  metres  per  day. 

Assuming  their  weight  at  70  kilos.,  as  before, 
we  find — 
Useful  work  of  pedlars,  19,000x44=    836,000  kil.-met. 
Work  wasted.  19,000x70=1,330,000 


Total.     2,160,000  kil.-m^t. 
Convei-t-ing  this,  as  before,  into  foot-tons,  ive  find — • 

,      .  ,  ,  2.166.000 

Work  done  by  pedlars  m  honzontaJ  transport       ,     — 

=  6,964  ft.-tons. 
Collecting  together  the  preceding  estimates  of 
human  labour  employed  in  the  horizontal  trans- 
port of  weights,  we  find — • 

1.  Man  unloaded  .         .         .     7,5-t3  ft.-tons. 

2.  Porters  loaded  and  unloaded  .     7,640       „ 

3.  Pedlars  londed        .         .         .     6,964       „ 


Mean 


!  ft.-tous. 


By  dividing  this  number,  which  represents  the 
weight  transported  horizontaUy  in  a  day  by  the 
labom-  of  one  man,  by  the  number  of  tons  which 
a  man  can  lift  vertically  in  a  day,  we  obtain 
the  proportion  of  weight  to  friction,  or,  as  it  is 
generally  called,  the  coetJicient  of  friction. 


Coelficieut  of  friction= 


=  211. 


If,  instead  of  330  ft.-tons,  we  take  the  mean  of 
all  the  results  given  in  the  table  on  page  178,  wo 
find— 

7,S8: 


Coefiicicnt  of  friction  : 
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The  coefficient  thus  obtained  coincides  in  a  re- 
markable manner  with  that  found  from  a  careful 
study  of  the  mechanism  of  walking.  In  walking, 
the  leg  which  rests  upon  the  gi'ound  supports  the 
centre  of  gi-avity,  which  is  fii'st  raised  by  the 
thrust  of  the  other  leg  against  the  ground,  and 
afterwards  falls,  while  the  suspended  leg  swings 
forwaa-d  as  a  pendulum,  and  becomes  in  its  tm-n 
the  support  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  is 
made  to  ascend  and  descend,  as  before,  by  the 
thrust  and  subsequent  fall  of  the  other  leg.  The 
forward  movement  of  the  body,  or  its  horizontal 
transport,  is  effected  by  the  pendulum-like  move- 
ment of  the  leg,  caused  by  the  raising  of  the 
centre  of  gravity,  and  the  work  done  in  walking 
one  step  is  simply  the  v/eight  of  the  man  multi- 
plied by  the  height  to  which  his  body  is  raised  at 
the  commencement  of  the  step. 

It  has  been  found,  by  an  apparatus  invented 
for  the  purpose  by  M.  Weber,  that  in  ordinary 
walking,  when  the  length  of  the  step  taken  was 
2-39  feet,  the  mean  elevation  and  depression  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  was  1-1  inch;  and  this  pro- 
poi-tioa  of  elevation  of  centre  of  gravity  to  length 
of  step  remained  the  same,  whatever  rate  the 
walking  was  effected  at. 


The  appearance  of  insects  on  plants  frequently 
results  from  bad  treatment ;  the  plant  gets  weak 
and  imhealthy  from  want  of  room  and  air,  and  as 
soon  as  from  these  and  other  causes  it  becomes 
fitted  for  these  little  pests,  they  come  in  thou- 
sands. The  best  way  is  to  remove  the  plant 
to  some  sepai-ate  place,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
insects  spreading  to  the  other  pots,  and  by 
fumigating  them  with  tobacco  smoke,  they  ^vill 
be  stupefied  (not  killed),  and  can  bo  washed  off. 
There  is  a  powder  which  is  very  useful  in  re- 
moving the  green  fly ;  it  is  sold  iu  little  gutta- 
percha balls,  under  the  name  of  "  Dumont's  Insect 
Powder."  When  dusted  on  the  spots  affected, 
it  kOls  the  little  insects. 

In  growing  cuttings  it  is  very  easy  to  apply  a 
little  heat,  which  will  greatly  help  the  young 
plants  in  forming  roots.  If  a  common  tea-chest 
lias  a  plate  of  glass  fitted  to  the  top  for  a  cover, 
the  pots  when  placed  in  it  can  be  heated  by 
putting  among  them  a  jar,  renewed  morning 
and  evening  with  fresh  hot  water,  until  the  slips 
have  taken  root.  In  a  little  book  written  by 
Miss  Maling,  full  of  useful  liints  to  those  who 
love  flowers — "  Indoor  Plants,  and  How  to  Grow 
Them" — there  is  a  description  of  a  useful  con- 
trivance for  growing  slips,  and  forcing  bulbs  and 
plants.  It  consists  of  an  adaptation  of  a  di'awer, 
or  false  bottom,  to  the  usual  Wai'dian  case,  which 
is  so  well  known :  this  drawer  is  filled  morning 
and  evening  with  hot  water,  so  that  in  the  interior 
of  the  case  a  constant  hot-house  heat  is  most 
easily  kept  up,  and  the  most  delicate  plants  can 
be  successfully  gi-own. 

The  common  Wardian  case  is  very  weE  adapted 
to  growing  rare  and  beautiful  ferns,  and  I  have 
seen  in  an  old  "  Florists'  Magazine,"  a  list  of 
gloxinias  and  other  hot-house  plants  which  are 
suitable  for  culture  in  one ;  but  nothing  looks 
prettier  than  such  a  collection  of  ferns  and  mosses 
as  can  be  grown  in  a  Wardian  case,  with  only  a 
northern  aspect,  and  even  in  the  confined  and 
unwholesome  air  of  the  city.  It  consists  of  a 
box  of  wood,  about  nine  inches  in  depth,  and 
tbi-ee  feet  long  by  two  feet  or  one  foot  and  a  half 
broad ;  in  this  is  placed  the  earth  iu  which  the 
plants  ai'C  to  grow,  or  the  plants  are  placed  in 
pots  and  sunk  in  sand.  This  box  has  then  a 
covering  of  glass  fi-om  a  foot  and  a  half  to  two 
feet  high,  and,  when  the  plants  get  a  good 
watering,  and  this  case  is  fitted  over  them,  they 
keep  the  au-  pure,  and  the  moisture  which  rises 
by  day  from  the  damp  earth  or  sand,  and  falls  by 
night,  makes  them  flourish,  and  grow  green  and 
beautiful. 

By  keeping  the  pots  in  which  window  plants 
are  gi-own  sunk  in  sand  or  in  a  second  pot,  five  or 
six  inches  wUl  be  a  suitable  size  to  have  them. 
Plants  flower  sooner  in  small  pots,  and  there  is 
room  for  a  larger  number.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  constantly  growing  yoimg  plants,  for,  in 
most  cases,  they  produce  the  largest  flowers,  and 
they  make  nicer  looking  phmts ;  of  course,  there 
are  exceptions  to  this  as  to  every  other  rule  which 
I  have  laid  down,  and  what  these  exceptions  are 
experience  will  quickly  show. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  branches  of 
gai'dening  is  the  raising  of  new  plants  from  seed; 
and,  though  "  window  gardening  "  implies  want 
of  space  to  carry  on  experiments  on  a  large 
scale,  yet  the  beauty  of  the  window  will  depend 
greatly  on  the  annuals  that  can  only  be  gi-own 
from  seed. 

Such  plants  as  nemophila  insignis  (bright  blue), 
mignonette,  asters,  schizanthus,  and  German  ten- 
week  stocks,  can  be  most  easily  grown  in  a  window 
without  the  aid  of  heat.  Half-hai-dy  flowers,  among 
which  are  some  of  the  choicest  window  flowers. 
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will  require  some  contrivance  or  other  to  raise 
heat  and  start  the  tender  seeds.  It  will  be  easy 
to  do  this  :  place  the  pots  on  the  chimney-piece, 
if  there  is  no  other  conTenienoe ;  but  a  box,  mth 
a  drawer  beneath  for  hot  water,  and  a  glass 
covering,  or  a  jar  of  hot  water  placed  among  the 
pots,  and  filled  afresh  morning  and  evening,  will 
be  better.  The  proverb  "  AVhere  there's  a  will 
there's  a  way  "  applies  to  nothing  better  than  to 
some  expedient  of  this  kind.  The  beautiful 
lobelia  gracilis,  which  di'oops  over  the  sides  of 
the  pot,  covered  with  niunberless  blue  flowers; 
the  erect  large  flowering  lobelia  formosa,  Chinese 
primi'oses,  balsams,  and  those  lovely  climbers, 
the  thunbergias  and  mauraudyas,  can  all  be 
i-aised  from  seeds,  with  a  very  little  heat ;  and, 
whether  they  are  suspended  aloft,  and  allowed  to 
droop  gi-acefully  over  the  sides  of  the  pot  or 
basket,  or  are  trained  over  a  trellis  of  wire  or 
ivicker-work,  nothing  adds  so  much  gi-ace  or 
gaiety  to  a  window  as  a  few  climbing  or  trailing 
plants. 

For  sowing  seeds  in  pots,  there  must  be  about 
one-third  of  the  pot  filled  with  drainage,  and  the 
soil  must  be  sandy.  When  the  pots  ai-e  filled  with 
earth,  put  them  down  into  a  pan  of  water  until 
the  earth  is  thorougUy  soaked ;  then  take  them 
out  and  let  them  stand  for  about  twenty-ftiu- 
hours.  Smoothen  the  surface  without  hardening 
it,  and  then  sow  the  seeds ;  a  good  rule,  as  to  the 
covering  the  seeds,  is  to  piit  over  each  kind  of 
seeds  its  omn  thickness  of  sandy  earth.  Such  fine 
seeds  as  lobelia,  calceolaria,  &c.,  must  only  be 
laid  on  the  top  of  the  earth,  as  almost  any  depth 
of  covering  woidd  prevent  a  great  many  of  the 
seeds  from  ever  growing.  Over  eveiy  pot  place  a 
square  of  glass,  which  wiU  prevent  evaporation; 
when  the  yoimg  plants  appear,  tliin  them  out,  so 
that  those  left  may  have  room  to  gi-ow  in.  Chinese 
primroses  must,  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough 
to  handle,  be  put  into  separate  pots,  and,  if 
sown  in  March  or  April,  they  will  begin  to  flower 
about  Christmas. 

Geranium  seeds  must  have  the  little  awn,  or 
feather,  which  is  at  the  end,  cut  off  close  to  the 
seed,  and  when  the  plants  are  up  give  to  each  a 
separate  small  pot.  As  they  grow,  let  them  be 
shifted  into  four  or  five-inch  pots,  in  which  they 
will  most  probably  flower  the  following  year. 

Puchsias  may  be  treated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  seeds  are  in  large  fleshy  pods  or  berries, 
which,  when  ripe,  are  just  like  red  gooseberries  ; 
these  beri'ies  must  be  carefully  bruised  in  water, 
and  the  seeds  taken  out.  The  best  plan  is  to 
wrap  them  up  in  paper,  keeping  them  dry  untU 
spring,  when  they  can  be  easily  grown,  by  aid  of 
a  little  heat. 

The  Thunbergia  seeds  will  grow  very  quickly,  if 
they  are  soaked  in  water  five  or  six  houi's  previous 
to  sowing.  They  begin  to  flower  when  three  or 
four  inches  high,  and  maintain  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  blossoms  until  winter.  The  shoots 
must  have  the  points  pinched  off  as  soon  as  they 
reach  the  top  of  the  trellis,  or  are  about  two  feet 
long,  when  hanging  down.  The  blossoms  are 
large,  with  an  intensely  dark  spot  in  the  centre  of 
each  white,  yellow,  or  orange  flower. 

Balsams  are;easUy  raised  from  seed;  they 
require  to  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  as  soon  as 
the  one  they  ai'e  in  gets  full  of  roots.  They 
will  live  on  as  much  naaniu'e  and  maniu'e-water 
as  would  kUl  other  plants.  By  constantly  shift- 
ing them  into  larger  pots  as  they  require  it,  they 
wlU  gi'ow  strong  and  high,  and  when  well-grown, 
look  very  beautiful. 

The  Tiest  way  in  which  to  apply  liquid  manure 
is  to  make  a  pretty  strong  solution  of  guano  or 
nitrate  of  soda,  in  a  small  bottle,  which  keep 
corked,  and  add  a  very  few  drops  of  this  solution 
to  the  water  with  which  the  flowering  plants  are 
being  watered.  It  is  advisable  to  be  very  cautious 
in  applying  liquid  manure  to  pot-plants;  too 
little  suits  them  better  than  too  much ;  and  it 
ought  generally  to  be  given  only  to  plants  which 
are  just  going  to  blossom,  otherwise  the  leaves 
and  stalks  will  grow  too  rich  and  luxuriant  at  the 
expense  of  the  flowers. 

Tlie  cineraria  is  a  favourite  pot  plant,  and  it  is 
most  easily  cultivated  from  seeds.  Indeed,  it  is 
much  the  best  plan,  in  growing  this  pretty  flower, 
to  treat  it  as  a  half-hardy  annual,  unless  some 
very  handsome  variety  is  thought  worth  preserv- 
ing. The  seeds  are  sown  in  spriag,  to  flower  in 
winter,  and  by  sowing  them  at  intervals  a  succes- 
sion may  be  kept  up  for  a  long  period.  The 
cineraria  is  very  subject  to  the  gi'een  fly ;  but  a 
proper  attention  to  watering,  and  plenty  of  light 


and  air,  wUl  prevent  them  from  attacking  the 
plants.  ^Mien  the  plants  have  done  flowering, 
and  sufficient  seed  has  been  saved,  the  flower- 
stems  are  to  be  cut  down  to  the  groimd ;  in  a 
short  time  young  suckers  will  start  up  ail  round 
the  pot,  and,  when  large  enough,  they  must  be 
detached  and  planted  out  separately. 


CITY  OF  LONDON  WOEKING  CLASSES' 
INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION. 

The  closing  ceremony  of  this  e.xhibitioii  took  place  in 
the  Guildhall  on  the  17th  inst.,  when  Mr.  Ramsay,  the 
honorary  secretary,  read  the  official  report,  in  which  it 
was  stated  that  tbe  aggregate  admissions  on  payment 
during  the  thhty-flve  days  have  been  41,576.  Upwards 
of  2,500  children  of  the  dili'erent  ward  and  day  schools 
have  visited  the  exhibition  free.  The  number  of  prizes 
awarded  by  adjudicators  chosen  by  the  exhibitors  is  193, 
of  which  99  are  medals,  and  9i  are  honorary  mentions. 
The  total  number  of  exhibitors  is  S27,  exhibiting  1,521 
articles,  32  of  which  were  ineligible  for  prizes.  No  prizes 
have  been  given  or  awards  made  but  to  the  actual  pro- 
ducers of  the  articles  exhibited,  in  conformity  with 
Rule  i. 

The  prizes  were  distributed  by  Mr.  Peabody,  who,  in 
tlie  com-se  of  his  prclimmary  address,  observed  : — "  On 
my  part  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  whilst  I  have  been 
constrained  to  decline  many  invitations  recently  ad- 
dressed to  me,  I  have  reserved  to  myself  with  peculiar 
satisfaction  the  opportunity  of  meeting  the  working  men 
of  London,  whose  representatives  you  are,  in  the  midst 
of  the  scene  of  theu-  honourable  rivalry  and  the  display 
of  their  most  meritorious  achievements.  Such  success- 
fid  competition  as  that  which  meets  its  due  reward  this 
day  must  be  productive  of  the  highest  advantage  to  the 
people  at  large,  and  all  classes  of  the  community  derive 
a  benefit  from  the  elevating  tendency  of  the  persistent 
industry  and  skill  displayed  in  the  construction  of  these 
works  of  art,  which  are  now  about  to  receive  the  token 
of  public  commendation.  Springing  as  I  do  from  the 
people,  and  owning  with  you  the  Anglo-Saxon  stock,  I 
unfeiguedly  rejoice  in  this  fresh  evidence  of  the  advance- 
ment of  tbe  industrial  classes  in  the  dignity  of  labour, 
and  in  those  habits  of  self-reliance  and  honest  inde- 
pendence which  ennoble  any  people,  and  afford  the 
surest  guarantee  of  the  true  prosperity  and  moral  great- 
ness of  any  country.  It  is  true  that  these  prizes  Avhich 
I  am  about  to  distribute  are  the  just  reward  of  your  own 
personal  efforts,  but  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  remind 
you,  that  in  receiving  your  cei-tificate  of  undoubted 
merit,  you  will  accept  it  also  as  an  acknowledgment 
made  by  you  in  this  century  which  will  be  reproductive 
of  good  and  redound  to  the  'advantage  of  future  genera- 
tions, who  nmst  profit  by  your  laudable  exertions  in  the 
held  of  scientific  research  and  in  the  open  workshop  of  a 
nation's  constructive  skill.  Should  the  Great  Disposer 
of  all  events  give  to  me  the  happiness  of  returning  to 
this  country,  I  hope  to  see  the  complete  success  of 
projects  designed  by  me  for  the  permanent  welfare  of 
the  deserving  poor  of  this  metropolis,  and  I  may  then 
enjoy  further  opportunities  of  intercourse  with  those  in 
whose  welfare  and  happiness  I  have  so  great  an  interest." 

In  .acknowledging  the  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for 
honouring  the  ceremony  with  his  presence,  Mr.  Peabody 
said  : — "  I  feel  that  instead  of  proposing  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  me  for  my  services,  some  one  should  propose 
a  vote  of  thanks  ou  my  behalf  for  the  m.aimer  in  which 
I  have  been  received,  and  the  great  delight  I  have  ex- 
perienced to-day  in  meeting  you  here,  and  seeing  the 
great  efforts  which  have  been  successfully  accomplished 
by  so  many  of  the  artisans  and  working  people  of  this 
coimtry.  I  trust  they  will  go  ou  and  progress  iu  this 
good  work  until  every  working  man  in  London  shall  feel 
that  he  is  a  man,  and  has  the  dignity  of  a  man  as  much 
as  any  individual  in  the  country,  however  exalted  his 
station.  It  only  rests  with  themselves  to  do  so.  Let 
them  feel  that  they  are  in  the  position  to  do  those 
things  which  they  have  the  power  to  do,  and  take  my 
word  for  it  they  will  not  only  accomplish  what  they 
intend  to  do,  but  that  which  will  benefit  in  a  great 
degree  this  great  country,  and  the  whole  world.  I  feel 
delighted  at  the  manner  in  which  I  have  been  received 
to-day,  and  especially  delighted  to  see  around  me  so 
many  of  that  class  of  people  who  have  accomplished 
such  results.  I  say  to  you,  Go  on  with  the  work  which 
you  have  begun,  and  you  will  find  that  in  a  few  years 
this  hall  will  not  hold  one-half  of  the  working  people 
that  will  probably  obtain  medals  at  some  future  exhi- 
bition, in  acknowledgment  of  the  results  of  their  indus- 
trial and  scientific  excellence." 

The  closing  speech  was  made  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who,  refcning  to  the  complaints  which  had  been  made 
respecting  the  alleged  exclusion  of  working-class  pro- 
ductions from  the  exhibition,  remarked  : — "  We  have 
been  told  to-day  that  some  50,000  persons  have  visited 
this  exhibition.  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
judging  of  its  character  and  its  conduct.  Many  of  us 
have  been  interested,  many  amused,  many  instructed, 
and  some  few,  perhaps — I  hope  very  few — have  been 
disappointed.  But  we  know  that  there  is  no  human 
institution,  no  human  work  that  can  be  perfect,  .and 
this,  amongst  others,  has  no  doubt  had  certain  defects. 
If,  however,  there  have  been  delects,  they  have  arisen 


not  from  any  want  of  high-mindedness  or  honesty  of 
purpose  on  the  part  of  those  who  umlertook  the  manage- 
ment, but  rather  from  a  want  of  knowledge  and  practical 
experience  in  the  working  of  such  an  undertaking.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  this 
exhibition  was  contemplated  was  not  the  working  class. 
But  if  there  was  any  doubt  on  any  man's  mind  ou  that 
point  he  shoidd  have  been  here  to-day,  and  have  wit- 
nessed the  honest  faces,  the  iiide  hands,  the  intelligent 
countenances,  and  above  all  the  independent  bearing  of 
these  who  have  come  up  to  this  table  to  receive  the 
reward  of  their  skill  and  industry— and  who  are  the 
blood  and  sinew  of  tbe  country,  which  have  made  us 
what  we  are.  I  am  not  here  to  flatter  worldng  men  ; 
working  men,  like  all  other  men,  have  their  faults.  It 
is  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  talk  patronisingly  of 
'  working  men '  and  of  '  working  classes.'  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  rule,  and  a  rule  I  have  derived  from  practical 
experience,  that  the  working  man  who  lives  by  the 
sweat  of  his  brow  is  amongst  the  most  independent 
members  of  society,  and  my  advice  to  him  is  not  to  be 
patronised,  but  to  go  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  those  of 
his  own  order,  and,  above  all,  to  maintain  his  inde- 
pendence. He  has  but  to  be  what  my  generous  friend 
Mr.  Peabody  has  told  him,  true  to  his  cause,  true  to 
himself,  and  true  to  his  principles — to  be  honest,  steady, 
and  industrious  ;  and  if  he  have  these  ingredients  in 
his  character,  then,  I  repeat,  that  no  one  in  this  great 
country  is  a  more  noble,  a  more  worthy,  or  a  more  inde- 
pendent member  of  society  than  the  working  man." 
Tbe  proceedings  then  terminated. 


Tke  French  Coimcils  of 
Prud'hommes. 

We  have  recently  explained  the  provisions  of  the 
English  law  with  regard  to  arbitration  in  the 
disputes  between  employers  and  employed ;  and 
the  endeavom-  of  Lord  St.  Leonards  to  remedy 
their  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  nature,  by  a 
new  enactment  on  the  subject.  It  wOl  be  of 
interest  to  many  of  our  readers  to  learn  what  is 
done  in  this  direction  in  France,  where  Councils 
of  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  have  long  been  iu 
existence,  and  are  stiU  working  most  effectively. 

These  Coimcils  are  termed  Conseils  do  Prud'- 
hommes— of  Wise  or  Prudent  Men — and  their  origin 
dates  from  the  Middle  Ages.  As  far  back  as  1452, 
one  of  these  councils  was  established  by  royal 
authority,  to  adjust  difficulties  between  fishermen 
and  their  employers.  The  principle  of  the  council 
was  that  an  equal  number  of  masters  and  meu 
should  be  assembled  together,  to  adjudicate  upon 
all  disputes  arising  in  the  trade.  From  time  to 
time,  similar  councils  were  established  iu  otlier 
callings ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  owing 
to  various  causes — among  them,  the  want  of  au- 
thoritative countenance  and  support — they  had  in 
great  measure  fallen  into  disuse. 

The  First  Napoleon,  whose  wisdom  as  a  law- 
giver was  often  as  strikingly  displayed  as  his 
genius  in  wai',  was  not  slow  to  perceive  the  advan- 
tages arising  from  such  tribunals,  in  promoting 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  established  a  law  for  the  formation  of  trade 
councils,  and  their  exercise,  in  certain  cases,  of 
the  powers  belonging  to  judicial  courts.  But 
these  councils  were  not  to  be  constituted  in  any 
district  otherwise  than  by  the  vo'.rmtary  action  of 
masters  and  workmen.  They  were  to  bear  the 
old  title  of  Councils  of  Prad'hommes. 

The  fii-st  council  under  this  law  was  instituted 
at  Lyons  in  1806.  It  was  in  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  sUk  trade  and  its  attendant  call- 
ings. The  silk  weavers  of  Lyons  are  a  very  nu- 
merous body,  and  have  not  always  displayed 
moderation  in  pursuit  of  their  objects.  On  the 
contrary,  in  times  when  laboiu-  was  Ul-paid  or  but 
partially  employed,  they  have  frequently  indulged 
in  lamentable  excesses,  and  disturbed  the  town 
by  riot  and  bloodshed.  But  the  Lyonese  Council 
of  Prud'hommes  has  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fiuence  in  the  majority  of  disputes  between 
manufacturers  and  their  workmen,  and  continues 
to  exist  at  the  present  day,  in  gi-eater  repute 
than  ever. 

The  fii-st  CouncQ  of  Pi-ud'hommes  in  Paris  was 
established  in  1844,  to  adjudicate  on  questions 
arising  in  the  metal  trades.  This  was  followed, 
in  184",  by  three  others — one  for  the  manufac- 
tm-es  of  textile  fabrics,  a  second  for  the  chemical 
trades,  and  the  thii-d  for  all  trades  not  included 
in  the  preceding.  These  foiu-  trade  councils  meet 
in  one  building,  which  is  situated  in  the  Eue  de 
la  Douane.  Other  councils  have  sprung  into 
existence  in  several  of  the  towns  and  cities  of 
France. 
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The  Councils  of  Prud'hommes  are  elected  by 
the  workmen  and  employers  in  each  district,  and 
consist  of  an  equal  number  of  both  masters  and 
men.  The  president  of  each  council  is  appointed 
by  the  Government.  Two  comts  for  the  hearing 
of  cases  sit  in  connection  with  each  coimcU.  The 
first  is  a  Court  of  Conciliation,  formed  by  one 
master  and  one  workman,  whose  business  it  is  to 
see  if  any  case  in  dispute  may  not  be  adjusted  by 
private  and  pacific  arrangement.  Here,  there- 
fore, all  cases  are  heard  in  the  first  instance. 
The  second  is  the  General  Court,  or  Court  of  Ap- 
peal, consisting  of  three  employers  and  three 
workmen,  presided  over  by  the  Government 
official.  Any  dispute  not  settled  in  the  Court  of 
Conciliation  is  carried  to  this  court  of  appeal. 
Matters  in  which  sums  up  to  the  amount  of  200 
francs  are  involved  are  settled  finally  by  this 
court ;  but  in  more  important  oases  an  appeal  lies 
from  the  Council  of  Prud'hommes  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  CouncU  of  Prud'hommes  has  other  func- 
tions besides  those  of  arbitration  and  jurisdiction 
between  capital  and  labour.  The  inspection  of 
workshops,  the  pronouncing  of  an  opinion  to  the 
authorities  on  matters  of  labour,  and  adjudication 
in  apprenticeship  cases,  with  powers  even  of  an- 
nulling the  apprenticeship,  are  among  these 
functions.  The  workmen  who  sit  on  the  council 
receive  a  small  payment  for  loss  of  time ;  the 
masters  act  gratuitously. 

The  practical  working  of  these  Courts  of  La- 
bour is  simple  enough.  Any  workman  who  may 
have  a  dispute  with  his  employer,  or  vice  versa, 
may  summon  the  latter  to  attend  before  the 
Council  of  Prud'hommes  on  a  certain  day  for  the 
hearing  of  the  case.  The  cost  of  the  summons 
is  about  3d.  On  the  appointed  day  both  master 
and  workman  are  bound  to  appear  in  person  be- 
fore the  council,  and  each  is  examined  on  oath. 
No  counsel  is  allowed;  the  Prud'hommes  them- 
selves examine  and  cross-examine,  and  after 
deliberating  among  themselves,  announce  the 
decision.  Their  decision  has  all  the  effect  of  an 
adjudication  by  magistrates ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
magistrates  as  far  as  the  matters  in  dispute 
are  concerned. 

The  large  majority  of  cases  are  settled  in  the 
Coui'ts  of  Conciliation — as  many  as  four  out  of 
five  of  the  entire  number.  Something  like  50,000 
cases  are  heard  in  the  course  of  a  year  by  the 
various  councils  in  Prance.  The  tribunals  are 
both  respected  and  popular  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes,  and  are  increasing  in  number  year  by 
year. 

The  features  of  these  councils  are  not  all  in 
conformity  with  English  views  and  institutions, 
but  our  readers  wUl  perceive  that  the  most  valu- 
able of  them  are  embodied  in  the  Equitable 
Councils  Bill  of  Lord  St.  Leonards.  The  Councils 
of  Prud'hommes  have  proved  of  the  highest 
utility  among  our  neighbours,  healing  differences 
and  adjusting  disputes  innumerable,  that  might 
have  led  in  many  cases  to  serious  consequences 
both  to  employer  and  employed.  Why  should 
we  not  have  a  similar  institution  among  our- 
selves ? 


Electrotyping. 


The  object  sought  to  be  attained  by  Electrotyp- 
ing is,  by  means  of  the  action  of  the  electricity 
generated  by  a  galvanic  pile  or  battery,  to  preci- 
pitate a  metal  from  its  solution  upon  a  given 
object,  in  a  continuous  imiform  coating,  so  that 
this  coating  is  an  exact  copy  of  all  the  details 
on  the  surface  of  the  object.  This  coating  may 
be  adherent,  when  it  is  desired  to  protect  an 
inferior  metal  by  a  superior,  as  when  copper  is 
plated  with  silver ;  or  the  coating  may  be  non- 
adherent, when  deposited  in  a  mould,  as  in  the 
reproduction  of  antique  bronzes,  &c. 

T1j6  electric  current  employed  is  usually  sup- 
plied by  the  "  constant  battery,"  known  as 
Darnell's,  or  by  a  Bunsen's  battery.  The  appa- 
ratus is  either  simple  or  compound.  In  a  simple 
apparatus,  the  mould,  the  object  upon  which  the 
precipitated  metal  must  be  deposited,  forms  an 
essential  portion  of  the  electric  current.  In  a 
compound  apparatus,  the  battery  is  outside  the 
bath  to  be  decomposed ;  and  the  mould  is  con- 
nected with  the  zinc  pole  ;  the  copper  or  carbon 
pole  is  connected  with  the  bath.  The  advantage 
derived  from  employing  a  compound  apparatus 
consists  in  its  enabling  the  operator  to  attach  to 


Fig.  1. 


the  copper  pole  a  soluble  electrode,  or  onode* — that 
is,  a  plate  of  the  same  metal  as  is  held  in  solu- 
tion in  the  bath,  which  plate  becomes  dissolved 
in  nearly  the  same  ratio  as  the  metal  is  deposited 
upon  the  mould. 

Simple  Apparatus. — The  electrotype  apparatus 
is  termed  simple  when  the  galvanic  current  is 
produced  in  the  same  vessel  as  that  in  which  the 
metallic  deposit  is  effected.  It  is  most  frequently 
employed  to  obtain  deposits  of  copper,  but  when 
deposits  of  the  precious  metals  are  required  the 
compound  apparatus  is  preferred. 

Into  any  suitable  vessel  (Fig.  1),  which  may  be 
of  glass,  earthenware,  stoneware,  or  wood,  put 
the  solution  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited — sul- 
phate of  copper,  s  (blue  vitriol),  for  example — 
with  which  to  cover  the  moulds 
with  copper.  Another  vessel,  p, 
of  much  smaller  diameter,  is  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  first  vessel ;  it 
must  be  of  porous  material — tm- 
^  glazed  porcelain,  for  instance. 
Sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  times  its  weight 
of  water,  is  poured  into  the  vessel 
p,  and  a  plate  or  cylinder  of  amal- 
gamated zinc,  z,  suspended  in  it. 
The  moulds,  m  m,  are  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  zinc,  z,  by 
means  of  a  copper  wire.  The 
solution  becomes  exhausted  of 
its  copper  in  proportion  as  it  is  deposited  on  the 
moulds,  and  must  be  renewed  by  suspending  a  bag 
of  crystals  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  the  bath. 

When  operations  are  carried  on  upon  a  large 
scale,  the  apparatus  may  be  constructed  in  the 
following  manner  : — A  box  of  any  required  dimen- 
sions, constructed  of  ehn,  oak,  or  any  hard  wood, 
is  coated  inside  -with  pitch,  marine  glue,  or  gutta- 
percha. The  box  is  divided  into  two  compart- 
ments by  a  porous  partition,  or  diaphragm,  which 
may  be  made  of  plaster  of  Paris,  or  of  parchment. 
If  of  plaster,  it  must  not  be  more  than  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  so  that  the  intensity  of  the 
current  may  be  diminished  as  little  as  possible. 

The  first  compartment  is  nearly  filled  with  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
of  any  other  salt  which  it  is  intended  to  decom- 
pose. Into  this  solution  the  moulds  are  suspended 
near  the  diaphragm.  The  second  compartment  is 
fUled  with  water,  slightly  acidulated,  in  which  a 
plate  of  zinc,  presenting  a  surface  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  mould,  is  suspended,  at  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  diaphragm.  'When  matters  are 
thus  arranged,  connection  is  established  by  means 
of  a  copper  wire  between  the  moulds  and  the 
zinc.  As  soon  as  the  circuit  is  closed,  an  electric 
current  results,  in  consequence  of  which  the  zinc 
becomes  the  positive  pole,  and  the  mould  the 
negative  pole  ;  the  sulphate  of  copper  is  decom- 
posed, the  sulphuiic  acid  and  the  oxygen  go  to  the 
zinc,  which  is  dissolved ;  the  hydrogen  of  the  de- 
composed water  then  reduces  the  copper,  which 
is  deposited  at  the  negative  pole.  The  solution 
is  kept  in  a  state  of  saturation,  as  in  the  preced- 
ing case.  Tlie  temperature  should  be  maintained 
between  104°  and  107°  Fahr.,  to  avoid  crystal- 
lisation ;  and  as  saturation  is  always  more  com- 
plete at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  than  at  the  top, 
the  mould  must  be  turned  from  time  to  time, 
quickly,  to  prevent  oxidation. 

Another  inconvenience  is  the  unequal  thickness 
of  the  deposit,  always  more  abundant  at  the 
extremity  opposite   to  the   point   of    connection 


than  at  the  point  itself.  This  inconvenience  is 
remedied  by  placing  sevei-al  conducting  wires 
along  both  ends  of  the  mould,  taking  care  to  turn 
back  those  which  are  fixed  to  the  lower  edge. 

Compound   Apparahis. — The  apparatus  is  com- 
poimd  when  the   galvanic   current    is  produced 


*  The  anode  is  the  electrode  placed  at  the  positive  pole 
of  the  battery,  which  in  the  electro-chemical  decomposi- 
tion can  be  dissolved,  or  which,  if  it  be  insoluble,  attracts 
oxygen  and  acids. — The  cathcde  is  the  electrode  which, 
placed  at  the  positive  pole,  receives  the  metallic  deposit, 
or  attracts  hydrogen  and  allcalieB, 


outside  the  bath  containing  the  solution  to  be 
decomposed.  In  this  arrangement  a  current  of 
any  degree  of  strength  may  be  employed,  according 
to  the  size  and  number  of -cells  forming  the  battery 
(Fig.  2).  A  is  the  battery,  b  the  vessel  into  which 
the  solution  of  the  metal  to  be  deposited  is 
placed ;,  the  moulds  are  suspended  to  a  metal  rod, 
a  h,  opposite  to  which  the  metal  plate,  /  d,  is 
himg — copper,  if  the  solution  is  a  salt  of  that 
metal,  will  serve  as  the  anode.  The  battery  being 
charged,  f  d  is  put  in  communication  with  the 
copper  pole,  c,  by  a  copper  wire,  and  a  b  is  put 
in  communication  with  the  zinc  pole,  z. 

Batteries. — The  batteries  generally  employed  are 
those  of  Daniell  and  Bunsen.  The  Daniell  battery, 
as  improved,  (Pigs.  3  and  4),  consists  of  a  copper 
vessel,  A  B  D,  about  7  in.  in  height,  SJin.  in  width, 
and  J  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  furnished  with  two 
appendages,  a  and  B,  forming  a  bevelled  pocket, 
communicating  with  the  interior  of  the  vessel  by 
numerous  apei-tures,  and  filled  with  crystals  of 


Fig.  3. 


Pig.  4. 


sulphate  of  copper.  A  saturated  Bolution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  is  poured  into  the  vessel,  into 
which  a  linen  bag  is  immersed,  containing  a  plate 
of  zinc,  z  K,  4J  inches  wide.  By  means  of  two 
screws,  L  and  e,  the  conducting  wires  may  be 
adjusted  to  the  poles,  or  the  zinc  element  may  be 
attached  to  the  succeeding  copper  element. 


Coining  Dies. 

A  FEW  weeks  back,  wc  gave  a  description  of  the 
various  and  interesting  processes  connected  with 
the  production  of  coin  at  the  Eoyal  Mint.  It  is 
now  intended  to  supplement  the  series  of  papers 
in  question  with  a  description  of  the  mode  of 
manufacturing  coining  dies,  as  practised  in  the 
same  establishment.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  dies  for  stamping  money,  though  made  of 
the  finest  steel  which  this  countiy  can  furnish, 
are  very  short-lived,  and  that  the  best  of  them  do 
not  last  more  than  a  single  day.  The  severe 
ordeal  of  the  coining  press,  indeed,  very  soon 
defaces  the  beautiful  impressions  which  ornament 
them,  or  else  causes  their  fracture,  and  thus 
renders  them  useless.  Hence  it  is  that  a  continual 
reproduction  of  dies  is  necessary  for  the  success- 
ful carrying  on  of  the  coinage  of  the  realm ;  and, 
at  the  Mint,  one  department  is  devoted  solely  to 
the  performance  of  the  important  work. 

The  prevalent  belief  is,  that  each  individual  die 
used  for  the  coining  of  money  or  the  striking  of 
medals  must  first  be  engraved  by  the  hand  of  a 
skilful  artist;  and  that,  therefore,  at  the  Mint, 
where  both  operations  are  carried  on  most  exten- 
sively, a  staff  of  engravers  must  be  constantly 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  new  dies.  This  is 
by  no  means  an  unreasonable  supposition — so  far 
as  the  uninitiated  are  concerned — but,  since  it  is 
also  an  erroneous  one,  it  is  intended  to  remove 
it,  and  to  substitute  in  the  public  mind  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  system  of  die  manufacturing 
as  actually  performed  in  the  great  national  money 
factory.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  it  ivill  be 
found  that  the  processes  employed  in  the  conver- 
sion of  bars  of  Sheffield  steel  into  coining  dies  are 
as  fidl  of  interest  as  those  exercised  in  any  other 
branch  of  industrial  art. 

Undoubtedly,  the  ancient  mode  of  preparing 
dies  was  identical  with  that  which  is  generally 
imagined  to  be  in  existence  now — namely,  that  of 
cutting  in  the  various  designs  and  devices  upon 
softened  steel  blocks,  by  means  of  etching  tools 
and  gravers,  and  afterwards  hardening  and 
tempering  the  engraved  blocks  by  the  application 
of  fiire  and  water.  By  such  laborious  and  tedious 
agencies  it  was,  for  example,  that  the  renowned 
engraver  of  the  days  of  Cromwell  and  Charles  II. — 
Thomas  Simon  —  produced    the  very    beautiful 
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dies  used  for  coining  the  moneys  of  those  poten- 
tates. The  same  system  prevailed  until  a  recent 
period,  when  the  demand  for  coin  increased  a 
thousand-fold,  and  when  a  large  staff  of  engravers 
would  have  been  required  to  keep  up  the  neces- 
sary supply  of  dies.  As  usual  in  this  country, 
mechanical  ingenuity  did  not  long  linger  behind 
public  necessity,  and  machinery  was  devised  as  a 
potent  auxUiary  to  the  skill  and  labour  of  the 
artist.  All  that  was  wanted  subsequently  was, 
the  guidance  of  one  master  mind  to  devote  the 
new  contrivances  to  profitable  purpose,  and  this 
has  never  since  been  absent  from  the  die  depart- 
ment of  the  Mint,  as  witness  the  names  of  its 
succsssive  chief  engravers,  Pistrucci,  and  the 
Wyons. 

It  would  not  be  just  to  the  memory  of  an  indi- 
vidual long  since  deceased,  to  proceed  with 
our  proposed  description  of 
die  manufacturing  without 
mentioning  his  name,  be- 
cause the  die  manufacturer 
is  largely  indebted  to  his 
skUl  and  perseverance.  "We 
refer  to  Eichard  Huntsman, 
of  Sheffield,  who  invented 
the  very  best  material  for 
coining  dies  —  cast  steel. 
After  many  years  of  patient 
investigation,  and  innumer- 
able experiments,  made 
under  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, he  succeeded  in 
producing  this  invaluable 
metal.  Briefly,  his  process 
of  making  cast  steel  may 
here  be  referred  to,  as  an 
acquaintance  with  it  will 
render  what  follows  more 
intelligible,  and  as  his  plan 
of  operations  has  not  been 
materiaUj 
this  hour. 

The  melting  of  bar,  or 
wrought,  steel  is  effected  in 
small  crucibles,  formed  of 
clay  and  plumbago,  and 
which  are  each  capable  of 
holding  about  thii-ty  pounds 
weight  of  metal.  Ten  or 
twelve  of  these  are  placed  in 
fiu-naces  simOar  to  those 
used  in  ordinary  brass 
foundries.  They  are  charged 
with  pieces  of  steel,  reduced 
to  a  pai-ticular  degree  of 
softness  by  annealing,  and 
which  weigh  about  a  pound 
each.  Lids  of  clay  are  next 
placed  upon  the  crucibles, 
and  the  intense  heat  to 
which  they  are  exposed  re- 
duces their  contents  to  a 
fluid  state.  In  about  three 
hours,  the  molten  mass  is 
ready  for  "teeming."  The 
subsidence  of  all  ebullition, 
and  the  dazzling  brilliancy 
of  the  metal,  are  proofs 
of  its  fitness  to  pass  into 
the  moulds,  and  into  these 
it     is      forthwith      poured. 

When  cold,  the  resulting  ingots  aie  ready  for  the 
market  and  the  workshop.  Those  which  axe 
intended  for  dies  are  elongated  by  rolling  into 
bars,  and  a  batch  of  these  we  vrill  suppose  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Eoyal  Mint.  They  are  of 
rectangular  form,  and  of  various  sizes,  in  accor- 
dance with  those  of  the  respective  denominations 
of  coin  in  the  British  series. 

Let  it  now  be  imagined  that  a  coinage  of  florins 
is  required  to  be  struck,  and  that  the  entire 
duties  of  engraving,  sinking,  and  multiplying  a 
large  number  of  dies  of  that  description  have  to 
be  performed.  The  engraver  will  then  first  test 
a  bar  of  cast  steel,  by  observing  its  grain  and 
texture  when  fractured,  and  its  appearance  when 
polished.  If  the  results  are  satisfactory  to  his 
practised  eye  and  judgment,  this  bar  wUl  be  sent, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  forge,  to  be  dealt  with 
by  the  smith.  One  end  of  the  bar  wiU  be  heated 
next  to  redness,  and  two  pieces  will  be  cut  off  it 
of  the  required  dimensions  for  an  obverse  and 
reverse  die.  These  are  speedily  swaged  into 
round  form,  the  hammering  serving  to  increase 
their  density  and  tensile  strength.  The  two 
rounded  blocks   are  now  annealed,  and  this   is 


effected  by  placing  them  in  a  wrought-iron  pot, 
surrounding  them  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
depositing  the  whole  for  some  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  well-heated  oven.  They  are  then  withdrawn, 
and  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  Afterwards  the 
lathe  is  brought  into  requisition,  and  one  end  of 
each  block  is  turned  flat  and  smooth.  The  en- 
graver now  takes  them  in  hand,  and  upon  the 
polished  surfaces  etches  and  engraves  in  intaglio 
the  respective  obverse  and  reverse  devices.  This 
is  a  work  which  demands  close  attention  and 
great  patience,  and  many  impressions  are  taken 
in  wax  or  in  soft  metal  ere  the  ornamentation  is 
deemed  complete  and  satisfactory.  At  length  this 
latter  consummation  is  obtained,  the  letters  of 
the  legends  and  the  date  are  stamped  in,  and  the 
matrices,  as  they  are  termed,  are,  so  far  as  the 
engraving  is  concerned,  finished. 


DESIGN    FOB   A    MIKKOE   FEAME. 

T/ie  Artist  Workman. 

In  the  production  of  frames  for  pictures  or 
mirrors,  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  artist  work- 
man has  the  widest  possible  scope.  There  is 
scarcely  a  limit  to  the  exercise  of  his  ingenuity 
or  power  of  design.  In  the  choice  of  materials, 
too,  he  has  a  large  field  of  selection.  He  can 
have  recourse  to  the  various  metals,  and  display 
his  skUl  in  casting  and  chasing ;  he  may  show 
his  aptitude  as  a  wood-carver ;  or  he  may  employ 
papier-mac/ie',  or  composition,  as  the  vehicle  for 
realising  his  artistic  conceptions.  Yet  our  art- 
workmen,  excepting  those  actually  engaged  in 
the  manufacture,  have  seldom  employed  their 
abilities  in  this  direction,  although  it  is  one  pecu- 
liarly adapted  for  the  development  of  their  real 
powers.  Flowers,  figures,  and  ornament  can  be 
employed  singly  or  in  combination  with  each 
other,  as  in  the  design  given  above ;  but  care 
shovdd  be  taken  not  to  overload  the  design.  The 
extremes  of  too  much  and  too  little  ornament 
should  be  carefully  avoided,  and  attention  be 
directed  to  the  attaimueut  of  a  graceful  and 
picturesfiue  design. 


TJic   Mechanical  Part  of  a 
Prize  Essay. 

It  is  proverbial  upon  what  slender  things  great 
events  sometimes  turn.  There  is  some  reason  for 
this  impression,  since  no  one  can  tell  what  link 
in  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects  is  the  most  im- 
portant ;  and  where  each  is  necessary,  every  one 
should  be  perfect.  It  is  said  that  the  destinies 
of  the  world  would  have  been  changed  had  Cleo- 
patra's nose  been  a  quarter  of  an  inch  shorter. 
We  have,  as  yet,  whatever  we  may  do  in  the 
future,  no  means  of  controlling  the  length  of  a 
lady's  nose ;  but  the  minor  events  which  make  up 
the  daUy  course  of  duty  are  more  or  less  within 
our  power,  and  are  worthy  our  attention.  It  is 
true  that  a  person  may  be  led  to  pay  too  much 
attention  to  details,  and  be 
so  absorbed  by  them  as  to 
be  incapable  of  taking  those 
larger  views  of  questions  and 
influences  which  mark  the 
difference  between  a  narrow 
and  a  liberal  mind.  Still  it 
remains  true  that  minor 
things  have  their  due  im- 
portance. It  is  a  maxim  in 
mechanics  that  no  machine 
is  stronger  than  in  its 
weakest  part.  The  powerful  _ 
engines  in  the  Great  Eastern 
will  be  brought  to  a  stand- 
still if  a  single  pin  starts, 
or  the  tooth  of  a  cog-wheel 
breaks.  Every  piece  of  the 
machinery  must  be  equal  to 
the  strain  it  is  appointed  to 
bear,  or  the  movements  of 
the  whole  will  be  arrested. 
This  is  as  true  in  morals  as 
in  mechanics.  A  celebrated 
French  writer  has  said  that 
the  continuity  of  small  duties 
well  discharged  is  of  more 
importance  to  society  than 
the  striving  after  the  execu- 
tion of  sublime  duties.  We 
are  not  quoting,  but  para- 
phrasing the  idea  of  the 
French  writer.  Only  a  very 
few  persons  ever  have  the 
opportunity  of  acting  con- 
spicuously on  the  great  thea- 
tre of  events.  But  every- 
body is  daUy  engaged  in  the 
discharge  of  those  humbler 
duties  which  make  up  the 
happiness  of  mankind. 

So  small  a  matter  as  the 
caligraphy — that  is,  the  ac- 
tual writing  or  penmanship 
— of  a  prize  essay  has  much 
to  do  with  its  effect  and  suc- 
cess. We  do  not  mean  that 
nonsense  written  in  an  ele- 
gant hand  would  pass,  where 
good  sense  badly  written 
would  fail ;  but  if  the  good 
sense  were  so  written  that 
nobody  could  make  it  out, 
what  is  to  become  of  it  ? 
By  good  writing,  we  do  not  mean  fine  writing, 
but  plain  writing.  Elegant  writing,  as  it  is  called, 
is  often  more  troublesome  to  read  than  what  is 
called  a  bad  hand,  if  it  be  at  the  same  time  a 
plain  hand.  Some  persons  indulge  in  so  many 
scrolls  and  flourishes,  that  their  handwi-iting  is 
far  too  elegant  to  be  understood.  Good  writing 
— by  which  we  always  mean  perfectly  legible 
writing — is  as  scarce  as  good  speaking — by  which 
we  again  mean  plain  and  distinct  speaking.  Some 
time  ago,  a  gentleman  advertised  for  a  young 
man  who  could  write  a  good  plain  hand.  Out 
of  fifty  applicants  there  was  only  one  who 
could  fulfil  the  required  condition.  Though 
we  are  making  these  remarks  for  the  instruction 
of  working  men,  who  have  lately  been  invited,  in 
these  columns,  to  engage  in  writing  prize  essays, 
we  are  not  bringing  charges  against  working 
men  as  the  only  persons  whose  handwriting  is 
open  to  improvement.  Bad  writing  is  as  much 
the  defect  of  gentlemen  as  it  is  of  working  men. 
Many  distinguished  authors  vrrite  so  badly  that 
it  sometimes  requires  an  entire  printing  office  to 
make  out  their  manuscript.  Lord  Brotigham, 
when  at  the  bar,  wi-ote  a  hand  which  puzzled 
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many  a  client.  Dui'm<f  the  ciu-rent  debates  in 
the  House  of  Oouimons  there  was,  as  there  al- 
ways is  at  interesting  times,  ^reat  competition  to 
ijet  names  put  down  upon  the  Speaker's  list. 
When  this  is  done,  the  Member  of  Parliament 
through  whom  it  has  b^en  done  wiU  write  a  letter 
to  his  friend,  and  inform  Mm  of  it.  This  gives— 
that  is,  the  name  of  tlie  persons  ou  the  Speaker's 
list — the  right  to  be  present  to  hear  the  debates.  * 
At  such  a  time  this  privilege,  to  those  who  must 
be  present,  is  a  priceless  one.  We,  however,  saw 
two  instances,  a  short  time  since,  in  which  this 
advantage  was  lost  throug'u  the  inability  of  read- 
ino-  the  name  of  the  night  for  which  the  name 
was  down.  Whether  it  was  a  Monday  or  a 
Thureday  in  the  note  of  information,  nobody 
could  tell,  and  the  nights  were  lost  in  conseciuence. 
Perhaps  the  easiest  way  to  explain  the  matter 
wo  have  in  hand,  wiU  be  to  take  the  case  of  a 
young  workman  whom  the  present  writer  once 
knew,  who  succeeded  in  wmniug  several  prizes  at 
one  time.  It  happened  that  a  series  of  essays  were 
wanted  upon  different  subjects,  yet  with  one  con- 
nected pm-pose.  But  we  may  dismiss  this  part  of 
the  subject  and  the  manner  and  mothod  of  thought 
adopted,  it  not  being  our  piu'pose  to  enter  ujion 
that.  Oiu'  concern  just  now  is  with  the  ■ivi'iting 
portion  of  the  work.  The  young  man  said  to  him- 
self, "  I  will  take  plenty  of  paper  to  begin  with. 
It  will  not  make  sixpence  difference  in  the  cost. 
I  will  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  so  that 
there  shall  be  no  trouble  in  turning  over  to  follow 
the  reading.  I  will  use  a  broad  margin,  so  that 
1  he  writing  will  not  look  crowded,  and  leave  space 
at  the  top  and  the  bottom  for  the  same  piu-pose, 
and  repeat  at  the  bottom  of  every  page  the  first 
word  with  which  the  next  page  begins,  as  the 
lawyers  do ;  so  that  the  reading,  assisted  by  the 
catch-word,  may  easily  foUow  on  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  My  writing  must  be  plain,  that  it 
may  be  as  readily  read  as  print.  But  to  have 
this  quality,  all  the  letters  must  be  made  uni- 
formly. Thare  are  two  or  three  ways  of  making 
i-'s,  s's,  i/'s,  and  other  letters.  The  tops  of 
(I's  may  be  square  or  looped,  and  so  of  h's  and  Vs. 
T's  may  be  crossed  at  the  top  or  in  the  middle, 
according  to  the  patterns  adopted.  My  business, 
iherefore,  is,  to  write  out  my  alphabet,  and 
choose  my  letters,  and  always  make  every  letter 
in  the  same  way,  since  every  variation  increases 
the  mystery  of  the  meaning,  when  the  word  in 
ifhich  it  occurs  happens  to  be  obscurely  written. 
Tliere  are  as  many  ways  of  making  capital  letters 
as  of  making  small  letters.  I  will,  therefore, 
make  an  aljihabet  of  capitals,  and  choose  the 
patterns  of  those  wliich  I  intend  always  to  use. 
Everybody  knows  that  printed  letters,  capitals  or 
small  letters,  are  always  the  same  pattern,  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  '  fount '  used,  and 
from  this  there  is  no  v.ariation.  It  is  this  which 
helps  to  make  the  reading  of  print  so  plain  and 
easy.  By  putting  a  clear  space  between  every 
sentence,  the  composition  will  be  made  still  more 
intelligible  to  the  reader.  Knowing  that  every 
person,  however  plainly  he  may  write,  will  write 
still  more  plainly  if  he  uses  ruled  papei',  I  wiU 
therefore  buy  ruled  paper.  When  my  essay  is 
done,  I  win  stitch  it  in  a  cover  which  will  open 
easily,  and  show  all  the  wa-iting  at  once,  without 
trouble ;  taking  care,  of  course,  that  I  use  black 
ink — the  blackest  I  can  get — and  have  white 
paper  to  write  upon.  The  importance  of  black 
ink  is  considerable.  Probably  the  intelligibility 
and  the  ease  of  the  perusal  of  a  written  paper  will 
very  much  depend  upon  it.  To  use  a  broad- 
nibbed  pen  increases,  by  its  bold  strokes,  the 
print-like  look  of  the  writing.  Of  course,  straw 
paper  is  the  best  to  use,  as  erasures  can  be  more 
easily  made  upon  that,  than  upon  the  hard  glazed 
paper." 


New  Foem  of  Stay-bars. — The  stay-bars  or  rods 
which  bind  together  the  sides  of  locomotive  and  other 
boilets,  are  of  the  utmost  importance ;  numerous 
explosions  having  their  origin  in  the  weakness  or 
destruction  of  these,  brought  on  by  gradual  corrosion. 
To  render  their  fracture  or  serious  deterioration 
perceptible  externally,  tlie  French  Northeru  Railway 
Company  have,  for  some  time  past,  used  tubular  rods, 
the  escape  of  water  or  steam  through  which  shows  at 
once  th,at  they  have  given  way,  or  are  seriously  injured. 
The  rods  are  bored  out ;  but  as  the  diameter  of  the 
bore  is  very  trifling  compared  with  its  length,  this  was  at 
first  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  which  has,  however, 
been  overcome.  These  hollow  bars  have  not  proved  in 
any  way  inferior  to  the  solid  previously  in  nss.  The 
openings  are  slightly  closed  whenever  ashes,  &c.,  would 
be  likely  to  enter  them. — Scientific  Review. 


The  Temperance  Question   in 
its  Industrial  Aspects* 

The  temperance  advocate  steadfastly  contends 
that  all  the  evil  described  by  us  would  be 
avoided  liy  the  general  adoption  of  his  pi-inci- 
ple  of  abstinence  from  intoxicating  drinks  of 
all  kinds  ;  and  he  is  right  in  insisting  that  it  is 
not  to  downright  sottish  in?briation  that  these 
rcsidts  are  chiefly  due.  but  to  a  love  of  drink, 
which  finds  ubiquitous  external  facilitic!.'  to 
its  gratification  and  daily  growth.  It  is  con- 
tended, on  the  other  hand,  that  strict  moderation 
in  the  use  of  such  liquors  would  obviate  these 
results ;  but  it  is  again  rejoined  (1)  that  the 
effort  to  discover  the  bounds  of  this  moderation 
is  a  task  of  no  small  difificulty  and  danger  ;  (2)  that 
the  custom  of  social  drinking  is  a  great  hindrance 
to  setting  about  such  a  task ;  (3)  that  previous 
habit  renders  its  attainment  physically  impossible 
to  many ;  and  (-1)  that,  if  accomplished,  it  would 
be  less  easy  to  sustain  and  less  fruitful  of  good 
than  total  abstinence  from  such  intoxicating 
articles.  It  is  a  startling  consideration  that 
abstinence,  if  universal  among  working  men, 
would  bring  with  it  an  increase  of  industrial 
effort,  production,  and  remuneration  equal  to  the 
addition  of  two  months  to  the  year.  Those  who 
adopt  the  practice  are  justified  in  asserting  that, 
tUl  it  becomes  the  rule,  they  are  deprived  of 
much  of  the  benefit  to  which  they  are  entitled  by 
their  abstinent  conduct. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  the  Tem- 
perance movement  that  it  would  only  secure  its 
triumph  by  the  annihilation  of  the  lucrative  and  ex- 
tensive branches  of  industry  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  together 
with  serious  detriment  to  other  trades  that  are 
subsidiary  to  them.  This  objection,  however,  is 
entu-ely  iiTclevant  to  the  inquu-y  opened  up  in 
this  paper,  which  has  respect,  not  to  the  liquor 
traffic  as  a  branch  of  industry,  but  to  the  in- 
fluence of  drinking  on  the  general  industry  of 
the  country.  At  the  same  time,  the  objection, 
when  proposed,  ought  not  to  pass  without  an 
answer,  which  is  afforded  by  the  fact,  that  as  the 
drink  -  traffic  does  not  create  the  wealth  that 
supports  it,  and  as  the  i;70,000,000  which  do 
support  it  would  remain  to  bo  expended,  if  not 
expended  in  drink,  the  community,  as  a  whole, 
would  derive  equal,  if  not  greater,  benefit  from 
another  application  of  the  same  amount.  It  is 
clear  that  the  classes  who  now  live  out  of  this 
expenditure  woidd  be  deprived  of  it ;  but  the 
same  expenditm-e  on  other  j^roducts  of  industry 
would  be  of  no  less  value,  perhaps  of  augmented 
value,  to  the  labour  market  in  general.  The 
golden  eui-rent  would  not  be  dried  up,  but,  taking 
another  direction,  would  fructify  a  larger  area  of 
the  industrial  soU. 

Two  obseiTfations  remain.  Capital,  which  is 
one  of  the  fountain-heads  of  industrial  produc- 
tiveness, would  unquestionably  accumidate  much 
faster  than  it  does  now,  were  the  Temperance 
movement  to  be  nationally  successful.  The 
working  classes  cannot  become  capitalists  indi- 
vidually,  but  co-operatively  they  may ;  and  we 
may  predict  that  they  would  then  co-operate  to  a 
very  much  gi-eater  extent  than  they  have  yet  done, 
ware  they  to  save  all  that  is  now  spent  by  them  in 
t"uo  pm-chaso  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Labour  and 
capital  would  also  bs  on  more  friendly  terms. 
What  is  viewed  with  envy  and  hatred  when  in  the 
power  of  another,  may  be  regarded  with  delight 
when  in  oiu"  own  possession ;  and  so  it  would 
happen,  in  numerous  instances,  that  English 
operatives,  when  capitalists  themselves,  would 
change  their  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of 
that  capital  ou  which  they  had  before  looked  with 
aversion  and  dread. 

Industry,  we  may  further  remark,  ought  to 
lead  to  social  advancement.  Daily  honoui^able 
toil  ought  to  raise  the  toiler  in  the  world.  His 
industry  should  not  resemble  the  round  of  a  horse 
in  a  miU,  or  the  unprogressive  movement  of  a 
biped  on  a  treadmill.  It  is  true  that  industry 
does  bring  its  reward,  but  if  violence  is  offered 
to  industry  by  the  influence  of  strong  drink,  we 
must  expect  a  coiTesponding  f.ailure  in  the  life 
career  of  those  to  whom  this  violence  has  been 
offered  in  their  own  persons.  To  shut  om'  eyes 
to  facts  is  foolish  and  useless  ;  and  we  cannot  be 
blind  to  the  evidence  of  all  ages  that  the  chief 
hindi-ance   to   the   social  elevation    of   -working 


men  by  their  industry  has  been  the  degradation 
attendant  on  their  drinking  habits.  The  old 
chroniclers  tell  the  same  old  story,  and  writers 
like  Defoe  and  Franklin,  whom  none  can  accuse 
of  contempt  for  labour,  or  want  of  sympathy  with 
the  manual  workei-,  have  repeated  the  story  while 
they  have  deplored  its  truth.  Defoe,  in  his 
"  True-born  Englishman,"  remarks  of  the  workmen 
of  his  day — 

*'  In  English  ale  their  dear  eujoymont  Kes  ; 

For  which  they'll  st.irve  themselves  and  families. 

Good  drinkers'  company  is  their  delight ; 

And  what  they  got  by  day  they  spend  by  night." 

Grateful  we  truly  are  for  numerous  proofs  of 
amendment  on  every  side,  yet  the  satire  of  a  oen- 
tui'y  and  a  half  ago  is  not  out  of  date ;  and  the 
temperance  reformer  may  boast,  wh.atever  some 
may  say  concerning  the  extreme  character  of  his 
principle,  that  it  would  put  upon  the  head  of 
honest  industry  a  crown  of  dignity,  and  into  its 
hand  a  sceptre  of  dominion,  of  which  the  be- 
witcheries  of  the  bottle  have  hitherto  deprived  it. 


"A  WORKING  MAN." 
What  is  this  creature,  wild  or  tame. 

To  keen  philosophers  a  puzzle  ? 
Which  scarcely  seems  two  days  the  same — 

Which  some  would  coax,  and  some  would  muziile  \ 
" He'll  bite ! ''  cries  one.     "Not  he!"'  another 

In  scorn  replies.     "  His  features  scan  ; 
He's  drunk,  or  sleeps — more  one  than  t'other." 

What  is  it,  then,  this  "  Working  Man  ?" 
Like  that  chameleon  of  old. 

Of  which  we've  heard  in  fahlod  story. 
This  creature's  coat  may  lines  unfold. 

May  please  a  Whig  or  shock  a  Tory. 
"  I'm  sure  he's  blue.''    "  I'll  swear  he's  yellow." 

*'  I  .see  the  red  all  down  his  bade" 
"Look,  now,  he's  grey — the  dirty  fellow  !" 

"  You  fool !  from  lie.ad  to  tail  he's  black  !" 
Is  he  a  Christian  or  a  Jew  ? 

You'll  h.ardly  tell  him  by  Ms  bearing, 
Or  Icnow  if  one  'mong  all  his  crew 

Is  "  fish,  or  flesh,  or  good  red-herring." 
We'll  ask,  with  Sliyloek,  "  If  he's  tickled, 

WiU  he  not  laugh  ?     Or  if  he's  pricked. 
Will  he  not  bleed  ?"     Turn  3.alt,  if  pickled  ? 

Or  stand  quite  tamely  to  be  kicked  ? 
Ah  me  !     This  twaddle  makes  one  sick  ! 

That  men  should  class  a  fellow-being 
As  if  he  were  a  stone  or  stick. 

Devoid  of  sense  of  hearing,  seeing ! 
As  if  a  soul-inspired  brother 

Were  spawn  of  some  unholy  brood, 
And  not — you,  I,  or  any  other — 

Just  simply  common  ficsh  and  blood ! 
One  mi;?ht  suppose,  in  this  old  land, 

This  England,  men  h.ad  learned  to  reason 
That  not  to  work  by  head  or  hand. 

Against  God's  will  w.as  simply  treason. 
And  more  !     Tliat  'twixt  the  simplest  moiler 

The  dillerence,  vague,  undefined, 
And  him,  the  loftiest  mental  toiler, 

Was  in  degree  and  not  in  kind. 
There  are  some  things  man  dares  to  be  : 

A  slave  to  craving,  brutal  passion 
Of  meat,  or  drink,  or  ribaldry, 

A  foppish  driveller  to  fashion  ; 
For  worldly  gain  a  blushless  liar  ; 

A  coward  'ueath  a  falsehood's  ban. 
Let  him  dare  this,  nor  fear  decryer — • 

Dare  be  simply  "  Working  Man  !  " 


W.  D. 


Concluded  from  page  230, 


Wareihgto:?  People's  College. — From  the  report 
lately  issued  by  the  committee,  we  find  that  during  the 
past  year  the  offices  in  both  the  boj's'  and  girls'  play- 
grounds have  been  rebuilt  on  a  greatly  improved  plan, 
at  a  cost  of  ^102  10s.  ;  the  buildings  have  also  been 
thoroughly  painted  and  coloured,  and  are  now  in  every 
way  in  excellent  condition.  The  day  schools  are  in  a 
flourishing  and  prosperous  state.  The  average  attendance 
during  the  year  has  been  217  boys  and  97  girls  :  they 
have  made  108,375  attendances,  4  having  been  present 
the  whole  of  the  440  times  the  school  has  been  opened. 
We  aiso  find  that  the  education  now  afforded  at  the 
college  is  of  a  much  superior  character  to  what  it  was 
when  Mr.  Brewtnall  came  to  it,  in  1848.  At  that  time, 
when,  according  to  the  inspector's  report,  it  was 
"bordering  on  extinction,"  only  the  three  "R's''were 
taught ;  now,  in  addition  to  these,  the  pupits  receive 
instruction  in  the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic,  algebra, 
geometry,  singing,  drawing  (314  pupils),  and  French. 
These  improvements  have  been  made,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  th.at  17  new  competing  schools  have  sprung  up. 
The  number  of  children  educated  in  the  schools  since 
1848  is  4,744.  lu  1S4S  the  schools  were  some  ^£300  in 
debt,  a  deficit  having  been  annually  accumulatmg  for 
some  years ;  now  they  are  free  from  debt,  notwithstand- 
ing the  largely  increased  expenditure,  and  of  large  and 
successive  improvements  in  the  school  buildings  and 
appliances. 
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The   Value  of  Knowledge 
Working;  IVomen. 


to 


Half  the  human  race  are  certainly  entitled  to  con- 
sideration ;  yet  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  this 
now  obvious  truth  has  been  admitted.  Women 
have  been  altogether  left  out  of  the  calculations 
of  those  who  dispensed  public  information.  We 
propose  in  these  pages  to  create  a  new  feature,  in 
which  we  sliaU  give  information  which,  wc  liope, 
will  prove  interesting  and  useful  to  the  wives  of 
the  working  men,  and  the  female  members  of 
their  families. 

It  wiU  be  in  no  way  necessary  to  enter  upon 
the  pecuUar  question  of  the  equality  of  social  or 
other  rights  of  the  faii'er  portion  of  the  hviman 
race.  That  equality,  as  far  as  it  is  weU  founded 
in  theory,  will  in  due  time  mate  its  way  into 
practice.  It  wiU  arrive  as  general  intelligence 
proceeds.  Without  increased  knowledge  it  will 
never  be  practicable.  With  knowledge  a  variety 
of  excellence  will  spring  up;  the  best  qualities 
of  the  human  family  wUl  assert  themselves  so 
universally  that  people  wiU  wonder  that  a  ques- 
tion of  equality  was  ever  formally  disputed.  The 
painter  and  the  poet  equally  challenge  the  ad- 
miration of  mankind,  although  their  arts  are  so 
different.  The  literalnoss  of  men  and  the  imagina- 
tion of  women  are  equally  admirable;  and,  vi'hen 
equally  directed,  instructed,  and  refined  by  culti- 
vation, it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  at- 
tractive. 

Oui  object,  however,  in  this  department  wUl 
be  to  furnish  useful,  and  we  hope  it  may  also 
prove  entertaining  information  to  working  women, 
many  of  whom  we  have  reason  to  know  look  into 
our  pages.  The  uses  of  information  are  incalcula- 
ble to  the  quick  intelligence  and  in  the  dexterous 
hands  of  women.  In  the  humblest  ranks  of  life, 
few  can  estimate  all  its  necessity  and  importance. 
Mr.  James  Hole,  in  liis  new  and  valuable  work  on 
the  "  Dwellings  and  Habits  of  the  Labouring 
Classes,"  remarks  upon  the  common  complaint 
of  the  deficiency  of  good  servants.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  young  people  who  go  out  into  famUies 
might  win  for  themselves  positions  of  confidence 
and  competence,  and  come  to  be  counted  as  valu- 
able members  of  the  family  in  which  they  reside, 
if  they  had  more  general  and  approj^riate  informa- 
tion .  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  women  who  have 
risen  to  the  position  of  mistresses  of  establishments, 
and  the  possession  of  considerable  means,  would 
make  far  better  managers  of  households,  and 
know  better  how  to  consult  the  welfare  of  yovmg 
people  in  their  service,  had  they  themselves,  in 
early  life,  become  familiar  with  that  variety  of 
womanly  information  which  ought  to  be  generally 
diffused.  Ladies  of  cultivation  themselves  be- 
come conscious  of  the  great  difficulty  they  expe- 
rience in  the  management  of  those  they  engage, 
owing  to  their  want  of  information.  Weariness, 
ilisappointment,  and  even  worse  evils,  continually 
arise  in  a  family  through  the  ignorance  and  want 
of  common  information  on  the  part  of  servants. 
A  nursemaid  without  knowledge  and  good  sense 
is  often  a  calamitous  inmate  of  a  house.  The 
little  ones  must  be  entrusted  to  her.  The 
greatest  part  of  their  eailiest  yeai-s  are  spent  in 
her  company.  Day  and  night  they  are  iinder  her 
care.  Her  language,  her  manners,  her  habits 
come  under  tlieir  notice,  and  form  or  infect  their 
minds  for  good  or  iD.  Her  ignorant  tales,  her 
superstitious  impressions,  influence  their  imagi- 
nation and  live  through  life  in  their  remem- 
brance, beyond  the  power  of  the  utmost  solicitude 
of  the  mother  to  check,  or  of  the  governess,  sub- 
sequently, to  remove.  How  priceless  would  be 
the  possession  of  young  persons  in  these  capa- 
cities, whose  language  was  simple  and  correct, 
whose  imaginations  were  tempered  by  inteUigcuce, 
and  whose  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  and  simple 
conditions  of  health  enabled  them  to  influence  for 
good  their  young  charges,  and  to  regulate  their 
exercise  and  theu-  habits  by  safe  and  wholesome 
knowledge.  Such  servants  would  be  prized.  In- 
stead of  changing  their  situations,  as  is  now  the 
case,  continually,  they  would  frequently  find  a 
home  in  grateful  families ;  and,  when  they  had 
settled  themselves  in  Hfe,  live  in  the  honoured 
remembrance  of  those  whom  they  had  had  the 
pleasure  to  serve. 

The  necessity  of  knowledge  is  now  admitted  in 
every  circle  of  society.  People  who  used  to  trust 
in  ignorance  for  security  and  comfort,  have  now 
found  out  their  mistake  and  their  danger.     In- 


telligence is  the  only  thing  that  can  be  trusted, 
and  everybody  who  is  intelligent  knows  it.  To 
the  wives  of  working  men  it  is  no  less  important. 
The  humblest  knowledge  is  not  only  power,  it  is 
also  property.  It  is  economy  as  well  as  pleasure. 
What  years  of  sickness,  pain  and  crying,  are. ex- 
perienced among  the  children  of  the  ignorant 
thi'ough  a  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ordinary 
conditions  of  fresh  air,  suitable  clothing,  and  a 
diet  adajrted  by  its  quality,  quantity,  and  times 
of  taking  it,  to  the  various  constitutions  of  the 
little  people  who  have  to  be  reared  !  What  waste 
in  the  expenditui'e  of  the  limited  means  of  jjoor 
families  occurs  through  want  of  knowledge  of 
what  to  buy  and  how  to  buy  it — through  co- 
operation or  otherwise — and  how  to  cook  it  when 
bought !  An  intelligent  wife,  who  gives  her  mind 
to  household  duties,  and  takes  a  pride  in  them, 
wUl  better  feed  her  family,  and  give  more  pleasure 
at  table,  upon  twenty  shillings  a  week,  than  an 
ignorant  woman  will  upon  two  pounds.  In  these 
days  the  laws  of  health  are  so  well  imderstood 
that  the  doctor  need  hardly  ever  enter  the  house- 
hold of  the  poor ;  whereas  in  unclean  neighbom-- 
hoods,  unclean  houses,  and  Ul-ventUated  rooms, 
liis  services  are  constantly  requu'ed.  No  pro- 
fessional man  gives  such  honest  advice  as  the 
doctor.  If  a  tenth  part  of  it  was  taken  he  would 
seldom  have  to  be  called  in;  but  it  is  not 
taken,  because  those  to  whom  it  is  given  have 
not  intelligence  enough  to  see  its  value,  nor  self- 
control  enough,  nor  strength  of  will  enough,  to  act 
ui:ion  it,  if  they  do  discern  its  importance.  We  say 
nothing  here  of  the  advantage  of  personal  know- 
ledge, veracity,  simple  du'ectness  of  speech,  expres- 
sions of  good  taste,  habits  of  order,  and  merciful 
strength  of  will :  habits  of  seK-trust,  of  self-re- 
liance, of  fortitude  and  independence  of  character, 
of  moderation  of  speech,  evenness  of  temper ;  all 
these  are  qualities  which  insensibly  communicate 
themselves  thi'oughout  the  little  household,  in 
which  they  are  silently  exercised.  The  benefits 
which  thus  result  to  young  people  in  the  future  of 
their  lives,  can  never  be  over-estimated.  In  a 
thousand  ways  we  might  show,  if  we  went  into 
particulars,  that  it  is  quite  time  systematic 
attention  was  given  to  questions  likely  to  inform 
and  interest  women.  It  is  quite  as  important  to 
the  working  man  that  his  wife  should  have  in- 
formation as  well  as  himself;  and  if  we  should 
succeed  in  supplying  information,  from  time  to 
time,  which  should  prove  attractive  to  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  our  readers,  it  will  certainly 
increase  the  usefulness  of  this  publication 


The  IVorking  JVomcn's  College, 
London. 

This  useful  institution  was  founded  with  the 
view  of  affording  working  women  an  opportunity 
of  supplementing  the  education  they  have 
received,  more  or  less  satisfactorily,  as  school 
children.  The  term  "  working  women  "  is  used 
to  represent  all  the  various  classes  of  women  who 
are  obliged  to  work  for  then-  living,  and  who 
therefore,  for  that  reason  alone,  cannot  obtain 
teaching  during  the  day.  The  various  classes  of 
bread-winners,  teachers,  shopwomen,  workers  in 
all  kinds  of  trades,  domestic  servants,  have 
enjoyed,  very  probably,  widely  different  oppor- 
tunities of  education ;  and  coming  to  a  conviction 
that  schooling  "should  not  cease,"  to  use  some 
words  of  Mr.  Maurice,  "  but  that  the  lessons  of 
life  and  the  lessons  of  books  should  always  go  on 
together,  illustrating  and  intei'prsting  each 
other,"  they  wiU  commence  self-improvement 
from  different  starting  points ;  some  will  desire 
quite  elementary  teaching  in  reading  and 
writing,  while  others  wish  instruction  in 
physiology,  Latin,  &c.  In  the  aiTangements  of 
classes  the  promoters  have  studied  to  supply 
these  varying  needs,  while  in  the  social  life  of 
the  coffee-room  the  students,  whether  from  the 
preparatory  classes  or  from  the  advanced  college 
classes,  possess  the  opportunity  of  meeting  on 
equal  grounds,  all  seeking  self-improvement,  all 
helping  to  create  ai-ound  them  an  atmosphere  of 
happy  interest  and  friendly  intercoui'se. 

The  founders  of  the  institution  took,  as  a  model 
of  their  mode  of  workiug,  the  Working  Men's 
College  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  in  which  teachers 
who  have  enjoyed  large  opportunities  of  acquiring 
knowledge  and  cultui-e  give  instruction  and 
companionship  to  those  who  have  less  leisiire, 
and  have  had  less  happy  advantages  of  learning, 


as  a  matter  of  simple  duty  belonging  to  their 
larger  powers  of  usefulness.  The  name  "college" 
was  adopted  becaiise,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Working  Men's  College,  it  was  felt  to  express, 
better  than  any  other  title,  the  fact  of  a  niunber 
of  persons  forming  themselves  into  a  society, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  common  work. 

Classes  have  been  formed  for  instruction  in  the 
following  subjects  :  —  Arithmetic  (elementary), 
arithmetic  (advanced),  with  the  elements  of 
algebra,  geometry,  grammar  (elementary),  gram- 
mar and  logic,  English  composition,  English 
literature  (reading  aloud),  history  (English), 
history  (general),  social  economy,  physiology  and 
the  laws  of  health,  geography  (elementary), 
geograijhy  (advanced),  structui-al  botany,  draw- 
ing, drawing  with  colour,  vocal  music,  Latin, 
and  French.  The  college  fees  are  one  shUling 
each  class  per  term,  with  the  exception  of  the 
French  class,  in  wliich  the  fee  is  three  shOlings, 
and  the  drawing  class,  in  which  the  fee  is  two 
shillings. 

The  teachers  are  Miss  Louisa  Drewry,  Miss 
EUeu  Drewry,  Mr.  A.  Grugeon  (certificated 
teacher  of  botany.  Science  and  Art  Department  of 
Privy  CoimcU),  iliss  Harrison,  Miss  A.  J.  Harrison, 
Miss  HOI,  Miss  O.  HUl,  W.  B.  Hodgson,  Esq., 
LL.D.,  E.  B.  Litchfield,  Esq.,  B.A.,  Trhiity  College, 
Cambridge,  Miss  Malleson,  Miss  A.  Malleson,  W. 
T.  MaUeson,  Esq.,  A.  J.  Munby,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  Miss  C.  Scott,  A. 
Sonnenschein,  Esq.,  Mi-.  G.  Tansley  (Fellow  of 
the  Working  Men's  College),  and  Mrs.  G. 
Tansley.  There  are  also  several  preparatory 
classes,  for  preparing  pupils  to  enter  the 
elementary  classes  of  the  college.  These  are 
conducted  by  Miss  Cx'oyden,  with  the  assistance 
of  some  ladies  and  gentlemen.  Among  the 
occasional  lecturers  are  to  be  found  the  names  of 
J.  E.  Cau'nes,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  Queen's  College,  Galway ;  John 
Chapman,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe, 
M.  D.  Conway,  Esq.,  Eev.  J.  LI.  Davies,  M.A.,  F. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  M.A.,  J.  Hinton,  Esq.,  M.E.C.S., 
T.  Hughes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Gottfried  Kinkel,  Esq., 
Ph.D.,  Eev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.,  and  J.  E. 
Seeley,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Latin  in  University 
College,  London. 

The  college  is  situate  at  29,  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury,  London,  and  no  students  are 
admitted  under  tlie  age  of  fifteen.  The  institu- 
tion is  governed  by  the  Council  of  Teachers,  to 
which  students  are  gradually  to  be  admitted. 
There  is  a  coffee-room,  which  is  provided  with 
periodicals,  newspapers,  &c. 

Mr.  John  Stuart  MiU,  M.P.,  Miss  Hai-riet 
Martineau,  Vernon  Lushington,  Esq.,  Frederick 
Harrison,  Esq.,  Lady  Lyell,  Mrs.  P.  A.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  Frederick  HUl,  and  many  other  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  college,  and  have  placed  themselves  on  the 
list  of  subscribers  to  its  funds. 

Eespecting  the  objects  of  the  Working  Women's 
College,  the  honorary  secretary,  Mi-s.  F.  E.  Mal- 
leson, said,  in  her  addi-ess  at  the  ojjening  of  the 
institution,  October  26th,  1864: — "We  hope  to 
attract  to  the  college  those  who  are  in  our  sense 
'  ambitious '  for  themselves — those  who  feel  that 
they  have  powers  of  intelligence  and  emotion 
which  they  have  hitherto  not  crdtivated  enough^- 
those  who  wovild  humbly  learn  to  perceive  a  little 
more  of  the  wonders  and  beauty  which  lie  hidden 
around  them  in  this  wonderful  world — those  who  feel 
that  uncultivated  and  thoughtless  women  cannot  be 
the  real  companions  and  helpmates  of  cultivated  and 
thoughtful  men — those  who  see  that  by  endeavour- 
ing to  make  themselves  nobler  human  creatures 
they  not  only  make  themselves  more  fit  to  fulfil  the 
larger  duties  of  life,  but  the  smaller — I  would  even 
say  the  smallest.  For  what  are  called  the  '  special 
duties '  of  women — the  administration  of  home,  the 
management  of  childi-en — I  may  be  permitted  to 
say  no  cultui'e  can  be  too  wide  or  too  deep,  and  I 
think  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  a  girl 
who  trains  herself  by  the  learning  of  a  language, 
or  the  study  of  physiology,  or  history,  or  drawing, 
in  habits  of  close  attention  to  small  things,  in 
persistency  of  work  and  reverent  patience,  would 
make  a  better  shopwoman,  a  better  servant,  a 
more  valuable  worker  in  any  and  every  depart- 
ment of  labour." 

True  and  earnest  words  these.  They  breathe 
the  real  spirit  of  self-help  and  progress,  and  open 
to  our  working  women — ^the  co-workers  of  man  in 
the  great  world  of  labour — a  prospect  of  a  far 
wider  range  of  tisefulness  than  was  ever  before 
dreamed  of. 
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TO  BE  COUPnSD  TOB  BT 

WORKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PRIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THEEE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Pettek,  and  Galpin.  One  Prize  of 
Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Three  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  .ind  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  Wokkinq  Man. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  have  kindly  imdertaken  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Prizes  : — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Houghton  ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide ;  Lord  Milton,  M.P.  ;  Charles  Buxton, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  Charles  Kiugsley,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  M.A. ;  Rev.  J.  Begg,  D.D. 


"all  ladouk  is  saceed.'* — Carlyle. 
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Working   Class   Character  in 
Parliament. 

The  Parliament  and  tte  country  have  been 
engaged  in  an  unusual  way,  and  with  an  un- 
usual subject.  Our  first  orators  and  most 
influential  papers,  dailies,  weeklies,  and  even 
quarterlies,  have  been  discussing  the  character 
of  the  working  class.  The  new  feature,  how- 
ever, of  the  case  is,  that  the  charges  supposed 
to  be  made  against  them,  and  which  certainly 
had  a  suspicious  appearance,  have  been  mostly 
explained  away  or  denied.  The  disposition  of 
the  "governing  classes,"  as  they  have  been 
politically  termed,  is  unquestionably  one  of 
good  feeling  ;  and  we  believe  they  are  little 
disposed  either  to  speak  iU  or  mean  ill ;  and 
that  if  they  have,  in  some  individual  cases, 
been  betrayed  into  the  use  of  words  of  whole- 
sale imputation,  their  language  has  been  in 
excess  of  their  deliberate  intention. 

This  theory  of  their  language  has  corrobora- 
tion in  the  course  of  explanation  pursued  by 
the  ./nost  important  person  of  the  whole — 
namely,  Mr.  Lowe  ;  who  declares  that  he  had 
in  view  only  constituencies  in  which  are 
found  a  lees  of  the  venal,  violent,  and  in- 
ebriate. We  see  no  reason  to  refuse  this 
amended  statement.  If  the  inclusive  cha- 
racter of  the  imputation  is  denied,  why 
should  not  the  denial  be  accepted  ?  It  is  no 
part  of  good  policy  to  persist  in  maintaining 
an  accusation.  The  withdrawal  of  it  is  an 
advantage.  The  character  of  the  accused  then 
Stands  clear.     The  moment  the  author  of  a 


charge  restricts  it  to  a  portion  of  a  class,  he 
acquits  the  whole.  No  class  is  perfect.  The 
highest  have  damaged  members  among  them  : 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  not  to 
be  held  as  unfit  for  political  recognition 
because  some  among  them,  who  have  never 
been  admitted  to  citizenship,  are  wanting  in 
civic  vii-tues. 

Mr.  Lowe  himseK  is  admittedly  a  man  of 
commanding  intellect.  He  is  as  impatient  of 
the  ignorance  which  he  has  had  often  to  con- 
front in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  of  that 
which  exists  among  the  people.  Feeling  his 
own  superiority,  he  would  prefer  a  despotism 
of  intelligence  to  a  republic  of  incapability. 
He  is  himself  an  able  and  faithful  admiuis- 
ti-ator.  But  it  wiU  not  do  to  trust  to  this. 
After  him  may  come  one  who  has  power 
vvithout  intellect  and  good  will.  A  people 
who  go  wrong  by  their  own  act  are  in  a 
fairer  way  to  learn  self-trust  and  acquire  wis- 
dom, than  a  people  who  go  right  by  the  act 
of  another. 

Against  Mr.  Lowe's  qualified  and  half- 
retracted  charges — for  he  must  be  held  to 
have  made  substantial  charges  against  the 
people — it  cannot  be  said  that  his  political 
enemies  have  put  the  disputed  construction 
upon  his  words.  His  own  party  and  the 
whole  of  the  "  Opposition "  in  Parliament 
cheered  his  language,  and  understood  him  as 
the  pubHc  have  understood  him.  Against 
whatever  he  said,  or  was  understood  to  say, 
there  has  been  a  series  of  statements  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  which  confer  the 
highest  general  character  upon  the  people  : 
and  the  Government  bringing  forward  a  mea- 
sure for  the  enfranchisement  of  an  influential 
portion  of  the  working  class,  and  volunteer- 
ing to  "  stand  or  fall "  by  their  BUI,  settles 
conclusively  the  fact  that  the  character  of  the 
working  class  is  reliable  and  good,  and  such 
as  entitles  them,  upon  the  highest  authority, 
to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  governing  classes. 

Of  the  right  feeling  towards  them,  and 
respect  paid  them,  the  conduct  of  Lord  Elcho, 
who  went  the  other  night  to  a  great  public 
meeting  of  the  working  classes  in  London  to 
explain  his  conduct,  which  had  been  called 
in  question  by  them,  is  a  conspicuous  instance. 
The  meeting  was,  to  some  extent,  prejudiced 
against  Lord  Elcho ;  but  they  heard  him,  as 
became  them.  He  said,  with  great  manli- 
ness and  fairness,  that  had  he  im wittingly 
wronged  them,  he  regretted  it,  and  would 
apologise,  if  it  should  appear  that  he  had 
done  so,  which  he  denied.  The  word  of  a  lord 
is  to  be  believed  as  well  as  that  of  a  work- 
man, and  it  was  to  the  credit  of  the  meeting 
that  they  as  readily  accepted  it.  Lord  Elcho 
treated  the  working  men  as  equals  in  all 
that  pertained  to  their  honour  and  character, 
and  it  was  good  sense  and  courtesy  to  treat 
him  with  consideration  and  hear  him  with 
fairness  and  respect.  Amenities  like  these 
between  lords  and  working  men  show  that 
the  character  given  to  the  people  by  the 
Government  has  been  well  earned  and  is  well 
held. 


Industeial  Art  in  Pams. — The  "  Union  Centr.ile," 
the  object  of  which  is  to  do  for  France  what  the  South 
Kensington  Museum  is  doing  so  well  here,  is  pursuing 
its  course  with  gieat  spirit.  The  lecture  session  com- 
menced on  the  9th  of  the  present  month  of  April,  and 
lectures  will  be  given  three  times  a  week  during  the 
session.  It  will  give  an  idea  of  the  ability  called  in  aid 
of  the  society's  elforts  to  mention  that,  during  the  cur- 
rent month  MM.  Bauderon,  Catfe,  Rousseau,  De  Long- 
perier,  and  Guillaume,  all  members  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  will  address  the  young  working  men  of  Paris  on 
architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  ;  on  sanitary  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  artistic  professions ;  on  che- 
mistry in  relation  to  the  industrial  arts  ;  on  the  teaching 
of  drawing  ;•  and  other  subjects  connected  with  art  edu- 
cation. The  library  of  the  "  Union  Centrale  "  is  growing 
rapidly  in  importauce,  and  is  ojieu  every  evening  from 
seven  to  ten  o'clock. 


The 


Working   Man 
boat. 


Life- 


Few  industrial  occupations  entail  more  of 
fatigue  and  danger  than  that  of  the  seaman. 
Ho  has  frequently  to  contend  with  difficulties 
compared  with  which  those  in  most  other  de- 
partments of  labour  seem  insignificant,  and 
which  demand  from  him  the  continual  exer- 
cise of  a  steady  hand  and  unfailing  nerve — 
two  qualities  acqmred  by  a  ti-aining,  com- 
mencing in  boyhood,  of  the  severest  character, 
and  a  discipline  often  more  strict  than  ever 
was  enforced  in  the  best  regulated  of  factories. 
Romantic  and  pleasant  as  the  life  of  a  sailor 
may  seem  to  those  who  have  seen  merely  the 
sunny  side  of  it,  or  who  have  only  beheld  the 
mariner  on  shore,  enjnj-ing — not  always  wisgly 
— his  well-eai'ned  holiday,  it  is  certainly  any- 
thing but  one  of  ease  or  indolence  when  once 
his  vessel  has  left  port,  and  has  commenced 
her  silent  route  across  the  trackless  deep. 
There  is  much  of  discomfort  and  hardship  in 
the  seaman's  lot.  For  months  a  stranger  to 
the  pleasiires  of  home,  he  has  to  toil  from  sun- 
rise till  dusk  in  his  floating  prison,  and  when 
at  night  he  retires  to  his  hammock,  he  knows 
not  whether  the  moi-ning  will  find  his  ship 
still  proudly  flying  before  the  favouring  breeze, 
or  defiantly  battling  with  the  merciless  fury 
of  the  tempest. 

The  large  number  of  shipwrecks  annually 
occurring  affords  a  saddening  indication  of 
the  hazardous  nature  of  the  seaman's  calling. 
The  amount  of  property  thus  destroyed  must 
be  immense.  The  value  of  one  ship — the 
Golden  Age — which  was  lost  some  few  months 
since,  was  estimated  at  £200,000  ;  and  other 
vessels  have  been  valued  at  even  higher  sums  : 
but  what  of  the  many  lives  which  have  been 
lost  with  the  ill-fated  ships  1 

We  can  appraise  the  worth  of  gold,  silver, 
and  merchandise  ;  but  who  can  fix  the  value 
of  human  life  ?  The  lost  wealth  may  be  re- 
placed, but  the  lost  lives — never ! 

There  are  few  working-class  families  which 
have  not  some  friend  or  relative  following  the 
occupation  of  a  seaman ;  and  when  a  gale  has 
been  sweeping  ■with  destnictive  violence 
around  our  coast,  it  is  painful  to  note  the 
almost  frantic  eagerness  with  which  the  list 
of  wrecks  and  disasters  at  sea  is  perused  by 
those  who  are  anxious  to  ascertain  the  fate  of 
those  they  loved,  and  whose  ai-rival  home 
they  were  hourly  expecting. 

Sometimes,  when  a  vessel  has  been  lost, 
the  crew  have  been  rescued  by  one  of  the 
boats  belonging  to  the  National  Lifeboat 
Institution,  and  the  newspapers  are  fidl  of 
eidogies  of  the  gallant  feat;  but  these  praises 
— truly  deserved  as  they  are — fall  far  short 
of  those  accorded  by  the  relatives  of  the  men 
who,  through  the  humanity  of  man,  have 
been  thus  providentially  rescued  from  the 
very  jaws  of  death.  We  have  beheld  the 
lips  of  the  sturdy  artisan  quiver  with  emotion 
as  he  told  us  how  his  brave  boy,  who,  with 
his  feUow-saUors,  had  given  up  aU  hope  of 
surviving  the  terrible  storm  which  was  to.ssing 
his  ship  to  and  fro,  like  a  chUd's  plaything, 
on  the  raging  waves,  was  saved  at  last  by 
the  lifeboat  and  its  dauntless  crew ;  and, 
knowing  this,  we  are  not  at  all  sm-prised  that 
very  many  working  men  should  have  mani- 
fested a  strong  desfre  to  assist  in  increasing 
the  number  of  lifeboats,  through  the  agency 
of  which  so  large  a  number  of  valuable  lives 
have  been  preserved  from  the  death  which 
at  one  time  seemed  imminent. 

Consequently,  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
announcing  our  willingness  to  assist  in  carry- 
ing out  the  proposal  which  appeared  in  No. 
13  of  the  Working  Man — namely,  that  its 
readers  should  raise  a  subscription  among  their 
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friends  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Life- 
boat, which  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  forth- 
coming Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall, 
London,  and  publicly  presented  to  the  Na- 
tional Lifeboat  Institution,  in  the  name  of 
the  Working  Men  of  Great  Britain.  With 
every  copy  of  the  present  number  of  the 
WoRKI^fG  Man  a  subscription  list  has  been 
issued,  containing  space  for  sixty  contribu- 
tions, many  of  our  subscribers  being  employed 
in  large  factories  ;  but  the  smallest  sums  wiU 
be  acceptable  in  aiding  this  philanthropic 
object.  It  should,  however,  be  stated  that,  as 
the  Exhibition  is  to  take  place  early  in  the 
autumn,  and  the  boat  will  have  to  be  built  in 
the  meantime,  the  effort  to  raise  the  necessary 
amount  (X400)  should  be  made  at  once.  All 
subscriptions  should  be  forwarded  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man, 
La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  London,  E.C.,  en- 
closing the  amount  of  subscriptions  in  postage- 
stamps,  or  by  Post-office  order,  payable  to 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Better,  and  Galpin. 

We  shall  publish  each  week,  in  the  Work- 
iNa  Man,  the  amounts  received,  with  the 
names  or  initials  of  the  collectors. 


Cocker  ill 's  Mamifacturing 
Establishment 

AT     SERAIGN,     BELGIUM. 

This  establishment,  which  stands  about  a  mile  to 
the  south-west  of  Liege,  is  a  vast  collection  of 
coal-mines,  blast-fxu-naoes,  forges,  shops  for 
working  u-on  and  steel,  and  machine-shops  for 
the  construction  of  steam-engines,  iSfcc.  The  en- 
graving will  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of 
the  distribution  of  the  buildings.  In  front,  the 
river  Meuse  flows  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
affording  a  very  favourable  means  of  transport, 
together  with  the  neighbouring  railway,  for  every- 
thing required  by  the  establishment  or  produced 
in  it.  On  the  left,  opposite  the  little  canal,  a 
small  portion  of  what  is  called  the  "  Quartier  Saint 
G-eorges"  is  shown.  On  the  other  side  of  the  canal, 
above  the  garden,  we  see  a  succession  of  work- 
shops, furnaces,  foundries,  &c. ;  and  beyond  are  the 
coke-ovens  and  the  mine  "Henry  Guillaume,"  the 
railway  from  Namur  to  Liege,  the  '■  Quartier  Saint 
Leonard,"  and  the  Collard  mine.  Following  the 
course  of  the  river  to  the  right,  we  have  before 
us  the  ancient  chateau  formerly  occupied  by  the 
bishop-princes  of  Liege,  along  wliich  passes,  in 
continuation  of  the  suspension  bridge,  the  road 
from  Messe,  at  the  extremity  of  which  begins  the 
path  which  leads  to  the  railway  station.  Lastly, 
at  the  right  extremity  commences  the  village  of 
Seraign,  which  in  1821  contained  only  2,000  souls, 
but  has  now  between  10,000  and  11,000. 

The  honour  of  creating  this  establishment, 
renowned  throughout  the  wox-ld,  is  due  to  John 
Cookerill,  who,  with  his  brother  Charles  James, 
acquired  from  the  Netherlands  Government  the 
chateau  of  Seraign  and  its  dependencies,  to 
estabhsh  machine-shops  for  the  construction  of 
steam-engines,  &c.  In  1823,  John  Cockerill  be- 
came sole  proprietor.  Seraign  then  took  a  con- 
siderable expansion ;  so  great,  in  fact,  that 
"WiUiam  I.  of  HoUand  wished  to  associate  the 
State  in  the  undertaking.  The  revolution  of  1830 
broke  the  contract.  John  Cockerill  sustained  the 
estabhshment  alone,  and  by  means  of  the  rail- 
ways, which  rapidly  multiplied  at  this  period, 
•  made  his  workshops  of  greater  importance  than 
ever.  Unfortunately,  the  financial  and  manufac- 
turing crisis  of  1839  surprised  him  amid  fresh 
plans  for  the  development  of  the  works  hitherto 
so  prosperous.  He  was  compelled  to  make  an  ar- 
rangement with  his  creditors,  although  his  assets 
were  26,000,000  francs  and  his  debts  18,000,000 
francs  only.  But  he  did  not  lose  heart ;  though 
it  is  probable  that  the  violence  of  his  emotions 
shook  his  vigorous  constitution.  He  made  a 
journey  to  Russia  to  effect  an  arrangement  that 
would  repair  everything ;  but  a  few  months  after- 
wards, on  his  way  back  to  Belgium,  he  died 
almost  suddetily  at  Warsaw.  The  estabhshment 
was  saved  from  immediate  ruin  by  the  formation 
of  a  company,  which  has  continued  the  working 
with  remarkable  success. 

John   Cockerill  was   bora  at  EasUngtou,   in 


Lancashire,  on  the  30th  of  AprU,  1790.  His 
father,  WiUiam  Cockerill,  a  skilful  artisan, 
was  expatriated  in  1797,  and  after  remaining 
some  time  in  Sweden,  established  bimself  at 
Verviers,  where  he  constructed  machines  for 
carding  and  spinning  wool,  which  operations  had 
previously  been  done  only  by  hand.  In  1807, 
WiUiam  CockeriU.  estabUshed  himself   at  Liege, 


shops  of  Seraign;  he  united  to  a  noble  and 
generous  soul  the  qualities  which  distinguish 
superior  men.  Gifted  with  a  vast  memory,  he 
stored  up  only  useful  matters ;  he  was  reserved 
in  his  speech,  and  very  simple  in  his  manners,  so 
that  every  one  felt  at  ease  ia  his  society;  his 
workmen  looked  upon  him  as  a  father,  and  expe- 
rienced no  embarrassment  in  his  presence. 


ill'li! 
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where  he  constructed  similar  machines  and  others 
for  weaving  cloth.  In  1810,  in  recompense  for 
what  he  had  done  for  the  prosperity  of  Li^ge, 
WiUiam  obtained  fuU  French  naturahsation.  He 
retired  from  business,  and  his  two  sons,  John  and 
Charles  James,  succeeded  him.  The  rest  has 
been  told. 

John  Cockerill  was  a  draughtsman  in  the  work- 


Thb  Soane  Museum,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. — The 
trustees  of  this  institution,  which  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  have  issued  a  notice 
intiraatiag  that  the  establishment  is  now  open  to  the 
public,  and  will  continue  so  on  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday  of  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  and 
on  Wednesdays  in  the  months  of  July  and  August. 
The  collection  contains  some  fine  specimens  of  Greek  art, 
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The  Textile  ManufacHires  of 
England* 

o 

bt  william  e03sitee,  fellow  of  the  woeeing 
men's  college. 

iv.— pifteekth.  sixteenth,  and  seven- 
teenth centuries. 
The  civil  wars  of  the  15th  and  l7th  centimes 
did  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  England  both 
harm  and  good.  A  foreign  war  frequently  does 
more  good  th.au  harm  to  the  trade  of  a  nation, 
but  a  war  on  its  own  soil  is  generally  destructive, 
though  the  English  civil  wai'S  have  not  proved  so. 
A  foreign  war  frequently  infuses  into  the  trade  of 
a  nation  some  share  of  the  national  spirit  it 
awakens,  and  calls  forth  energy  in  seeking  fresh 
markets  and  fresh  som-ces  of  supjjly  when  old 
ones  are  cut  off.  The  commercial  life  of  a  country 
sometimes  stai-ts  afresh  with  renewed  vigour'  and 
improved  organisation  after  a  civil  war  has 
deeply  stirred,  without,  however,  destroying,  its 
national  feelings.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the 
English  civil  wars.  Checked  for  a  time,  the  trade 
of  the  nation  moved  with  increased  rapidity  when 
peace  retui-ned.  During  the  civil  war  of  the  loth 
ceuturj-,  the  towns  emancipated  themselves,  and, 
by  purchase  of  charters,  obtained  the  right  to 
appoint  theu'  own  magistrates  and  to  regulate 
their  own  internal  affairs.  The  laws  respecting 
manufactures  and  commerce,  made  in  the  15th 
centui-y  and  earlier,  have  for  their  chief  object 
the  getting  as  much  money,  in  the  shape  of  taxe=', 
as  pos3ible.  Afterwards,  they  took  the  form  of 
protecting  laws,  preventing  articles  that  could  be 
made  at  home  fi-om  being  brought  from  abroad. 

However  useless  or  injm-ious  these  laws  may  be 
considered  now,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
they  were  useful  in  the  infancy  of  our  manufac- 
tures, not  as  being  absolutely  good  in  themselves, 
but  rather  as  calling  out,  by  force  of  law,  that 
support  of  home  manufactures,  when  struggling 
under  difficulties,  with  a  prospect  of  success, 
which  should  have  sprung  from  patriotism.  The 
plant  may  be  healthy,  the  ground  good,  and  the 
fruit  desh-able ;  but  the  early  life  is  tender,  and 
requires  care  and  protection. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  importation  of 
woollen  cloth  was  attempted  to  be'  prevented. 
An  act  of  Henry  VII.  fixed  the  price  of  scarlet 
cloth  at  16s.  per  yard,  and  of  cloth  of  other 
colour  at  Us.  Under  Henry  VIII.,  the  woollen 
trade  increased  gi'eatly,  until  the  war  with  Spain 
put  an  end  for  a  time  to  the  trade  in  the  Nether- 
lands, then  nearly  our  only  market.  Both  nations 
suffered  so  much  from  this  that  a  commercial 
truce  was  ma,de,  to  allow  of  trade  being  resumed 
between  them. 

In  the  reign  of  C'hai-les  II.  was  passed  the 
Navigation  Act,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
any  goods  into  England,  or  any  of  the  English 
dominions,  by  means  of  any  but  English  ships, 
excepting  only  ships  belonging  to  the  countries  of 
which  the  imports  were  the  produce.  The  object 
of  this  was  to  seciu'e  as  much  as  possible  the 
English  trade  to  English  merchants  and  sailors. 

The  silk  manufacture  in  England  dates  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  but  was  of 
little  importance  until  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  worn  the  fii-st 
pair  of  siUi:  stockings  made  in  England,  and  the 
story  adds  that  she  prohibited  any  one  else  from 
wearing  stockings  of  that  kind,  being  desirous  of 
enjoying  a  monopoly  no  doubt  pleasant  to  her 
vanity.  Uj)  to  this  time,  stockings  were  usually 
made  of  cloth,  though  occasionally  silk  stockings 
were  obtained  from  Spain.  The  Arabs  had  can-ied 
silk-weaving  into  Spain,  and  the  Normans  had  in- 
troduced it  in  Italy.  In  1520  Prance  conquered 
Milan,  one  of  the  great  silk-weaving  towns  of  Italy, 
and  introduced  the  art  into  Lyons,  now  the  great 
silk  emporium  of  Prance. 

James  I.  endeavoured  to  naturalise  the  silk- 
worm in  England,  and  planted  a  great  number  of 
mulliil-ry-trees  for  them  to  feed  on,  but  it  came  to 
nothing.  Failing  in  this,  he  invited  silk-throw- 
sters (or  spinners),  dyers,  and  weavers  from  the 
Continent,  and  the  manufacture  of  broad  sUks 
was  established. 

In  1629  the  silk-throwsters  were  incorporated 
by  charter,  and  in  1661  the  company  employed 
some  40,000  men,  women,  and  children  in 
London.  In  1685  some  500,000  Protestants, 
chiefly  weavers,  left  Prance,  rather  than  conform 
to  the  Catholic  religion ;    and   of  these,   about 
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70,000  came  to  England,  giving,  by  tbeir  know- 
ledge and  skill,  great  impetus  to  the  silk  trade. 
A  great  number  of  these  refugees  settled  at 
Spitaliields,  whei-e  some  of  their  descendants  Btill 
carry  on  the  same  trade. 

In  1718  the  fii-st  sUk  mUl  was  worked  in 
England,  set  up  near  Derby  by  an  Englishman 
named  Lombe,  who  went  to  the  sUk-weaving 
town  of  Piedmont  disguised  as  a  common  weaver. 
Obtaining  entrance  by  bribery,  he  watched 
closely  every  process  of  the  manufacture,  and 
made  di-awings  of  the  machinery.  Wlien  he  was 
quite  famUiar  with  the  wliole  art,  he  ret-arned  to 
England,  carrying  with  him  the  fruits  of  his 
trouble,  acquired  with  more  cunning  than 
honesty,  and  for  which  he  nearly  paid  with  his 
life,  being  discovered,  and  narrowly  escaping,  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure. 

Lombe's  mill  cost  ^30,000  in  the  erection. 
This  sum  he  is  said  to  have  raised  by  setting  up 
small  machines,  worked  by  hand,  by  means  of 
which  he  wove  and  sold  sUks  at  prices  below 
those  of  the  Italian  mate,  and  yet  high  cnougli 
to  give  him  a  good  jirofit.  He  took  out  a  patent 
for  fourteen  years,  but  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
timo  was  consumed  in  erecting  his  gigantic  mills, 
iivo  stories  in  height,  and  one-eighth  of  a  mUe  in 
length.  He  applied  for  a  f ui-ther  patent,  but  it  was 
considered  too  important  a  matter,  and  a  grant  of 
.£14,000  was  given  him  instead  of  the  patent. 


IVorking  Mens  Clnbs^ 

BY    THE    EEV.    H.    SOLLY. 


THE  HISTORY  OP  A  FAILURE. 
The  history  of  every  human  enterprise  contains, 
more  or  less,  a  record  of  failure.  Those  whose 
success  alone  is  manifest  to  the  world  have  had 
many  secret  disasters  or  checks.  The  people  who 
succeed  in  this  world  are  those  who  learn,  from 
failures,  without  being  discouraged  by  them. 

Having  remarked  on  various  successful  clubs, 
and  on  some  partially  so,  let  us  now  glance  at 
the  reasons  given  for  faUiu'e  complote  enough  to 
end  in  closed  doors.  About  twenty  such  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  out  of  300  clubs  esta- 
blished, mniing  little  more  than  six  per  cent., 
which  is  a  wonderfully  small  proportion,  con- 
sidering how  we  have  all  had  to  grope  our  way, 
and  learn  by  (often)  trying  experience. 

One  night  in  December,  1S62,  two  zealous 
friends  of  the  working  classes  were  sitting  to- 
gether in  the  town  of  S ,  deeply  deploring  the 

amount  of  intemperance  and  vice  among  the 
active  workers  around  them,  and  fiieKng  utterly 
disheartened  at  the  powcrlessness  of  all  efforts  to 
check  it.  At  the  same  time  I  was  posting  to  one 
of  them  the  prospectus  of  oiur  Union.  On  re- 
ceiving it  the  next  morning,  my  friend  ran  with  it 
to  his  companion  of  the  previous  night,  and  in 
high  glee  exclaimed,  "This  is  the  vei-y  thing! 
The  problem  is  solved  for  us.  Let  us  get  to 
work  immediately."  They  did  so  with  their  cha- 
racteristic energy — distributed  oiu'  papers  widely, 
collected  funds,  got  up  a  capital  meeting,  which 
was  attended  by  the  members  for  the  borough, 
sevei-al  of  the  clergy  and  influential  inhabitants, 
and  a  great  number  of  working  men.  Before 
long  they  had  established  a  large  and  prosperous 
Club  in  admirable  premises,  and  had  enrolled 
from  1,000  to  1,200  members.  But  alas  !  by  the 
summer  of  1863  there  were  "  roots  of  bitterness  " 
springing  up  within  the  club,  while  radical  defects 
of  organisation  also  began  to  teU  on  its  prosperity, 
and  in  about  a  year  after  the  Club  was  closed. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year,  1864,  I  visited  the 
town  for  the  first  time,  and  met,  by  invitation, 
its  principal  supporters  and  managers,  among  the' 
gentry,  the  tradesmen,  and  the  working  men.  At 
two  conferences  (the  second  being  more  largely 
attended)  the  whole  question  of  the  causes  of  its 
break-dpwn  was  very  fully  gone  into,  and  the 
following  were  generally  admitted  to  be  the  chief 
reasons  of  failure  : — 

1st.  The  double  Committee  system — one  of 
gentlemen  and  another  of  working  men. 

2ud.  The  admission  of  youths  and  lads. 

3rd.  A  steward  who  got  drunk. 

4tli.  Introduction  of  Theological  questions  at 
the  Disc'ossion  meetings. 

5th.  Not  enough  management  and  supervision 
by  the  Committee. 

In  addition  to  these  formidable  elements  of 
mischief,  many  speakers  alluded  to  the  unhappy 
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jealousies  that  sprang  up  between  different  leading 
members,  and  the  factions  that  were  consequently 
formed.  AU  agreed  that  there  was  not  enough  of 
the  corporate  or  "  society"  spirit.  There  seemed 
no  bond  of  union  among  the  members ;  compai'a- 
tively  few  who  seemed  to  be  animated  by  a  disin- 
terested desire  to  promote  the  common  good.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  remarks  made  in  the 
course  of  the  two  conferences : — 

"  We  began  with  too  great  expectations,  and, 
therefore,  on  too  large  a  scale.  The  rent  of  our 
promises  was  very  high  (more  than  d660),  and  the 
rate  of  subscription  (Id.  per  week)  too  low. 
Hence  it  coiild  not  be  SL^lf-supporting."  Comment. 
— This  last  opinion,  I  think,  was  mistaken;  for 
their  premises  were  large  enough  to  accommo- 
date the  averiTge  number — say,  one-third — who 
would  attend  at  any  one  time  on  ordinary 
nights,  and  the  two -thirds,  or  three -foui'ths, 
likely  to  be  present  at  entertainments,  even 
if  they  had  retained  800  or  900  weekly  mem- 
bers ;  for  that  would  have  given  them  an  in- 
come of  about  d£180,  amply  sufficient  in  itself, 
with  good  management,  to  have  paid  all  ordi- 
nary expenses.  Then,  the  same  good  manage- 
ment would  have  got  a  considerable  profit  from 
Penny  Headings,  Concerts,  itc,  and  also  from  the 
sale  of  Eefreshments. 

"  We  had  too  much  success  at  first.  We 
thinned  the  irablic-houses  to  such  an  extent,  that 
theii'  owners  took  the  alarm,  and  used  a  great 
many  new  devices  to  compete  with  xis."  Comment. 
— No  doubt  this  was  true.  Soon  after  the  Club  was 
opened,  one  of  its  members  wrote  me  thus  : — 
"Our  Club,  although  it  has  been  in  operation  but 
a  few  weeks,  has  wi-ought  such  a  blessed  result, 
that  there  is  scarcely  a  street  or  a  poor  man's 

home  in  S ,  but  what  has  felt  its  cheering, 

hajjpy,  and  peaceful  influence.  Here  are  two 
significant  facts — The  mves  of  our  labouring  popula- 
Ucm  are  rejoicing  m  the  establishment  of  the  Clubs; 
and  those  who  thrive  on  the  vices  of  the  people 
are  praying  that  the  Club  may  soon  be  burnt  to 
the  ground.  ...  I  have  examined  the  books 
of  the  Police  Office,  and  find  that,  from  the  time 
our  Club  was  opened — on  the  28th  of  February — 
up  to  the  9th  of  April,  there  has  been  but  one 
case  of  '  drunk  and  disorderly ; '  while  before  that 
time  scarcely  a  day  passed  without  one  or  more, 
and  during  the  corresponding  period  in  last  year 
there  were  no  less  than  twenty-six  cases." 

Mr.   ,   a  working   man,   and   one   of  the 

orig'inal  active  promoter's  of  this  Club,  in  writing 
to  the  Times  soou  after,  well  observes :  "  What,  it 
wUl  bo  asked,  are  tlie  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
being  identified  with  these  Clubs  ?  Tlie  blending 
instruction  with  recreation  and  amusement. 
Among  the  great  number  of  men  v/ho  thus  con- 
gregate together  are  to  bo  foirnd  the  bettor  class 
of  workmen,  the  indifferent,  and  those  who 
previously  spent  their  spare  time  in  di'inking  and 
loose  company,  with  some  even  of  the  offscourings 
of  society." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  concerning  the  great 
amount  of  good  which  this  Club  accomplished 
during  its  brief  career.  After  it  had  been  shut 
up  some  time,  a  working  man  coming  up  the 
street,  sorrowfully  asked  a  member  of  the  late 
committee  when  it  would  be  ojjened  again, 
adding,  "  I  never  used  to  spend  less  than  twelve 
shillings  a  week  in  that  j3ublic-house  (pointing  to 
one  across  the  street)  till  the  Club  was  opened." 

The  remarks  were  continued  thus  : — 

"  Jealousy  and  ill-feeling  showed  itself  between 
the  two  committees  as  soon  as  the  first  difference 
about  si3cnding  money  arose." 

Comment. — I  have  ab-eady  dwelt  fuUy  on  this 
fatal  mistake  of  having  two  Committei:s. 

"  Thej'e  was  great  opposition  shown  to  the  Club 
before  long  by  the  religious  bodies  of  the  town, 
both  Church  and  dissenting." 

"  The  religious  discussions  did  us  great  harm. 
One  question  was,  '  Is  the  Bible  the  only  proper 
rule  of  life  ? '  and  this  raised  a  great  stir  among  the 
Eoman  Catholics,  both  in  the  Club  and  out  of  it." 

"  When  the  Committee,  by  a  ma,jority  of  one, 
stopped  the  discussions,  the  Club  went  down  at 
once.  Scarcely  any  came  to  the  discussion 
meetings  afterwards." 

,  "  The  Committee  ought  to  have  excluded 
Sectarian  publications  if  they  excluded  religious 
discussions." 

"The  Club  had  gone  before  those  discussions 
bfegan.  There  was  enough  to  ruin  it  without  that." 

"  There  wasn't  enough  supervision  as  to  the 
subjects  for  discussion  generally.  No  limit, 
either,  as  to  the  time  for  each  speaker." 
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Com/meni. — ^While  I  believe  that  Discussion  meet- 
ings are  of  the  highest  value  in  these  Clubs,  so  long 
as  Theological  topics  are  excluded,  there  is  no 
doubt,  as  I  have  often  urged,  that,  independently  of 
higher  grounds,  their  introduction  is  most  mis- 
chievous, from  the  strength  of  feeling,  not  to  siy 
passion,  aroused  by  their  leadiug  to  the  inevitable 
result  of  members  becojniug  irritated  with  one 
another,  and  leaving  the  Club  from  the  unplea- 
sant feelings  thus  engendered.  There  can  bo  no 
"  good  fellowshij:),"  which  is  the  basis  of  these 
Social  Clubs  and  Institutes,  unless  men  consent 
to  keep  their  strong  antipathies  or  hostile  convic- 
tions in  abeyance  whUe  meeting  on  a  common 
social  platform,  and  make  their  Club  thoroughly 
unsectai-ian  in  every  sense  of  the  term.  But  it 
does  seem  very  sad  that  large  numbers  of  the 
religious  bodies  in  the  town,  when  they  saw 
practices  going  on  in  the  Club  to  which  they 
justly  objected,  should  have  manifested  the  active 
hostility  to  it  which  they  appear  to  have  done, 
instead  of  helping  its  better-disposed  members 
and  devoted  friends  to  improve  its  constitution 
and  management.  They  would  have  had  abun- 
dant power  to  do  thi^  had  they  given  sympathy 
previously.  There  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that 
many  of  the  followers  of  Christ  in  this  town  lost 
a  great  opportunity  of  serving  theu-  Lord  when 
they  joined  ui  denouncing  and  closing,  or  re- 
frained from  assisting,  the  S Working  Men's 

Club  and  Institute. 

"We  (the  Committee)  were  always  a  crotchety 
lot — we  could  not  agree  very  well  together,  and 
then  we  consulted  the  opinions  and  prejudices  of 
the  outside  public  too  much.  Working  men 
must  manage  their  own  club,  and  go  their  own 
way,  without  minding  what  is  said  about  them." 

"  There  were  men  in  that  Club  from  the  first 
who  meant  death  to  it." 

"  When  the  religious  discussions  were  stopped, 
the  Saturday  evening  entertainments  fell  off. 
Some  of  our  best  singers  stayed  away." 

"Ay,  but  the  chief  cause  of  their  falling  off 
was  that  the  pianist,  whom  the  Committee  had 
engaged  at  2s.  a  night,  was  offered  os.  by  a  pub- 
lican, and  left  the  Club." 

"  Well,  but  the  Committee  offered  him  any- 
thing reasonable  to  come  back,  and  then  found  he 
had  been  promised  a  situation  in  addition  to  his 
pay.  We  tried  everywhere,  in  vain,  to  get  another 
in  his  place." 

"  The  expenses  being  so  heavy,  a  great  deal 
had  to  bo  douo  in  the  way  of  getting  up  enter- 
tainments. But  all  that  toot  up  a  vast  deal  of 
time — more  than  the  Committee  could  afford. 
And  no  regular'  and  suitable  chau'man  was  ap- 
pointed, either  for  the  '  Free-and-Easy '  or  for  the 
Discussions." 

"  There  was  sometimes  great  uproar  and  con- 
fusion ...  a  general  want  of  good  manage- 
ment, in  fact." 

One  of  the  principal  founders  and  managers, 
after  summing  up  the  discussion  and  admitting 
the  correctness  of  most  of  the  forogomg  remarks, 
concluded  by  saying,  "  But  all  these  difficulties 
and  disasters  might  have  been  lived  down  had 
not  the  expenses  been  too  great  for  the  income. 
Nothing  else  would  really  have  broken  up  the 
Club." 

Commeni.  —  No  doubt  the  deficiency  in  the 
balance-sheet  finally  caused  the  Club  to  be  closed ; 
but  the  expanses,  as  I  said  above,  were  not  at  all 
out  of  proportion  to  what  the  income  could  and 
would  have  been  with  efScient  management.  The 
real,  essential  defect,  next  to  the  double  Com- 
mittee, was  the  disproportion  between  the  magni- 
tude of  the  operations  and  the  slaff  to  conduct 
tltem.  There  was  much  zeal  and  judgment,  much 
disinterested  and  efficient  labour,  but  not  enough 
for  the  undertaking ;  and  a  good  deal  of  what 
there  was  does  not  seem  to  have  been  always  ap- 
■  plied  in  the  right  place.  If  a  few  of  the  gentle- 
men who  formed  the  upper  house  had  sat  instead 
on  the  working  men's  committee,  winning  their 
confidence  and  just  supplementing  their  efforts  ; 
if  other  gentlemen,  outside  the  Club,  belonging 
to  the  various  religious  bodies,  had  shown  cordial 
sympathy  and  given  judicious  help,  in  all  proba- 
bility a  very  different  result  would  have  been  ob- 
tained. The  fact  must  never  be  lost  sij^ht  of, 
that  to  manage  and  work  a  Club  and  Institute  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  time  and  energy 
must  be  devoted  to  it,  proportioned  to  the  scale 
on  which  its  operations  are  conducted. 

But  the  effort  was  not  in  vain.  It  left  some 
good  results  which  wiU  not  soon  pass  away.  And 
many  of  those  who,  through  the  melancholy  failure 


of  that  club,  ai'6  now  gone  back  to  their  old 
wasteful  and  demoralising  ways,  or  sunk  again  in 
stupid  apathy,  wUl  occasionally  be  the  better  for 
remembering  that  they  once  rose  out  of  that  state 
into  one  better  and  happier.  "  No  effort  is  lost," 
says  one  of  England's  greatest  men ;  least  of  all 
an  effort  bearing  such  good  fruit  for  a  time  as  the 
one  above  described.  May  its  benevolent  pro- 
moters keep  up  heart  and  hope,  learn  by  experi- 
ence, and  go  to  work  again  at  the  fitting  season 
with  renewed  energy. 

A  letter  from  the  late  President  of  the  Club, 
just  received,  says,  in  answer  to  my  inquiry, 
"  There  is  a  Temperance  and  Benefit  Club  now  in 

S ,  doing  part  of  what  a  Working  Men's  Club 

would  have  done  better.  Some  of  the  most  use- 
ful men  in  the  town,  however,  have  joined  it." 

In  a  former  note  he  expressed  a  great  hope  that 
they  might  be  able  to  begin  once  again  on  a 
smaller  scale ;  but  hitherto  they  have  not  seen 
their  way  to  this. 


Facts  and  Meuioranda. 

The  late  Mr.  Marner  (of  the  firm  of  Lam-ie  and 
Mavner,  coarli-builifers,  Oxford  Street)  has  bequeathed 
legacies  to  clerks,  assistants,  and  otliers ;  also  legacies 
of  £10  to  each  of  the  numerous  workmen  employed  by 
him. 

In  Mr.  Siemens'gS'romotric  governor  for  steam-engines 
a  large  metal  cup  dips  into  water,  and  produces  a  rega- 
lating  effect  by  its  overflow,  in  combination  with  wheels 
by  which  that  effect  is  transmitted  to  the  engine,  what- 
ever may  be  tile  amount  of  resistance.  In  this  way  the 
defect  in  action  upon  tlie  valve  which  prevails  in  Watt's 
governor  is  successfully  overcome. 

The  great  prosperity  of  Marseilles  is  owing  to  its  soap 
manufactories,  which  are  sixty-two  in  number,  and  an- 
nually consume  1,200,000  cwt,  of  oleaginous  seeds, 
150,000  cwt.  of  oUve  and  other  oils,  250,000  cwt.  of 
raw  sulphur,  425,000  cwt.  of  soda,  29,000  cwt.  of 
nitrate  of  sodium,  165,000  cwt.  of  sea  salt,  and  200,000 
tons  of  coal.  Every  liectolitre  of  oil  yields  159  kilo- 
gr.ammes  of  soap. — C-talignani. 

Patents. — It  has  been  decided  by  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood,  in  the  case  of  "  Dangerfield  v.  Jones,"  that  if, 
having  a  particular  purpose  in  view,  a  pei'son  takes  the 
general  principles  of  mechanics,  and  applies  one  or  otli 
of  them  to  a  manufacture  to  which  it  has  not  before 
been  applied,  this  is  sufficient  ground  to  wan-ant  an 
application  for  a  patent,  assuming  such  manufacture  to 
be  new,  desirable,  and  of  public  utility. 

Singular  Effect  of  Compressed  Aib. — The  effect 
of  compressed  air  in  determining  the  entrance  of  a  large 
quantity  of  air  from  the  atmosphere,  was  curiously  ex- 
emjilifled  by  a  recent  experiment  of  M.  Galibert.  He 
took  one  of  the  bags  he  uses  with  his  respiratory  appa- 
ratus (described  in  our  No.  12),  which  held  abont  six- 
aud-tw«nty  gallons,  and  had  an  aperture  at  the  top  about 
four  inches  wide  ;  and,  keeping  the  apertiue  open,  pro- 
jected into  the  middle  of  it,  during  four  or  five  seconds, 
a  small  pnff  of  air  compressed  by  the  mouth  and  lips. 
After  this  he  closed  the  aperture  by  pressing  the  edges 
together  with  his  fingers,  then  shook  the  bag,  .and  struck 
tlie  bottom  of  it  against  the  ground.  It  was  now  one- 
third  f'ufl  of  air — that  is,  contained  nearly  nine  gallons, 
while  the  air  which  had  caused  the  entrance  of  this 
large  quantity  did  not  amount  to  half  a  pint.  He  re- 
peated the  operation  twice,  which  made  tlie  bag  quite 
full  of  air.  The  development  of  this  principle  might 
tend  to  useful  residts  in  ventilation. 

Protection  of  Iron  prom  Oxidation. — The  ex- 
tremely thin  sheets  of  iron  which  may  now  be  obtained, 
some  of  them  weighing  no  more  than  OSG  gr.  per  square 
inch,  and  not  being  more  than  the  4,800ths  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  have  been  noticed  as  possessing  to  an  extra- 
ordiuary  degree  the  pov?er  of  resisting  oxidation.  ,  There 
is  no  doubt  but  tliat  this  is  attributable  to  a  fused  layer 
of  magnetic  oxide,  with  Avhich  they  are  always  covered  ; 
.and  the  fact  has  been  applied  to  tlio  protection  of  articles 
of  wrought  iron.  They  are  embedded  in  a  pulverised 
layer  of  native  oxide  of  iron — hematite,  for  instance — 
and  kept  at  a  full  red  heat  for  several  hours,  after  which 
they  are  allowed  to  cool  gradually.  Plates  treated  in 
this  way  are  perfectly  coated  with  the  oxide,  and  are 
well  suited  for  ship-building.  A  combination  of  the 
o.xides  of  zinc  and  iron,  formed  by  tlie  use  of  oxide  of 
zinc  in  a  similar  manner,  produces  a  black  coating, 
which  i.s,  perhaps,  even  more  effective. — Tlie  Scientific 
Revievj. 

Electricity  in  a  Cotton  Mill. — The  Lowell  {ULass.) 
Courier  says  :  "  It  is  a  general  truth  that  friction  de- 
velopes  electricity,  and  most  worlcmen  know  that  a 
machine  belt  at  high  speed,  by  its  friction  with  the  air, 
is  highly  electrified.  It  has  for  years  been  a  common 
experiment  for  a  workm.an  to  light  gas  biu'ners  by  hold- 
ing one  hand  to  a  fast-going  belt,  and  the  other  to  the 
open  burner.  Tliis  matter  w.as  curiously  demonstrated 
in  the  Appletou  Mills,  of  this  city,  on  Wednesday.  A 
strong  smell  of  fire  being  noticed,  the  premises  were 
carefully  searched,  and  a  small  quantity  of  cotton  lint. 


inside  a  belt  casing,  was  found  on  fire.  The  lint  lay 
upon  a  beam  which  was  within  f o  u'  inches  of  a  belt 
some  fifteen  inches  wide,  and  moving  some  220  revolu- 
tions a  minute.  In  the  beam  was  an  iron  bolt,  the  head 
of  which  was  towards  the  belt.  From  the  belt  to  the 
bolt  was  passing  a  stream  of  electric  sparks,  which  had 
set  the  cotton  lint  on  fh-e.  After  attending  to  this  case, 
Mr.  Motley,  the  agent,  opened  the  casing  of  a  similar 
belt  in  another  mill.  Tlie  beam  in  thi-s  case  was  fourteen 
inches  from  the  belt,  but  the  stream  of  electric  sparks 
w.as  at  once  seen  jumping  across  the  beam,  .although  it 
h.ad  not  set  fire  to  anything.  Perhaps  some  of  tlie  cases 
of  fire  from  supposed  'spoutaneous  combustion'  are  due 
to  electricity  from  machinery.  The  subject  is  an  inte- 
resting one  for  investigation,  and  probablj'  a  prohtable 
one." 


A   Biyd's-eye   View  of  the 
Hoiisz  of  Conimons 

DURING   THE    GREAT   FRANCHISE   DEBATES. 

The  reputation  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
rising  :  not  merely  that  its  eloquence  is  sustained, 
and  even  is  increasing,  but  that  the  public  interest 
about  Parliamentary  proceedings  is  greater  than 
ever,  and  continually  augmeirts.  Public  attention 
concentrates  itself  upon  the  characteristics  of  our 
law-makers.  This  is  a  wholesome  sign.  For 
good  or  evil,  the  English  House  of  Commons  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  agents  known.  For  what- 
ever improvement  can  come  througli  political 
arrangement,  the  British  people  must  look  there 
for  it.  The  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— the  proceedings  in  it — are,  therefore,  of  in- 
creasing importance,  and  it  is  useful  that  its  con- 
duct should  bo  scanned,  and  the  principles  avowed 
there  understood. 

The  House  was  again  crowded  on  April  12th, 
when  the  debate  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
Franchise  Bill  came  on,  as  it  was  on  the  previous 
occasion,  described  in  a  former  number.  Mr. 
Gladstone — no  longer  "dull"  by  design,  as  he 
has  confessed,  as  on  the  night  when  he  intro- 
duced the  Bill — approached  the  table  this  night 
with  an  elastic  step,  and  in  an  animated  voice 
annoanced  that  he  should  now  supply  any  defects 
in  the  way  of  giving  reasons  for  the  BUI,  v/hich 
were  remarked  upon  in  his  first  speech.  He  took 
a  high  tone.  He  said  that  successive  P.arliaments 
— tliat  both  great  parties  in  it — had  equally  pledged 
their  honour  that  Reform  should  take  place  ;  and 
the  obligations  of  their  own  honour  were  reasons 
sufficient  and  imperial  for  introducing  the  Bill. 
Then  he  convicted  Mr.  Hbrsman  of  having  for- 
merly advised  the  course  the  Government  now 
take,  and  of  having  been  the  "hot"  advocate  of 
piecemeal  Reform.  It  is  well  known,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  once  remarked  to  the  Member  for  the 
Ayr  Burghs,  that  he  thought  bit-by-bifc  Keform  was 
the  right  course  to  take.  Mr.  Gladstone  thrust 
at  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  had  claimed  to  deal  with  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  people  with  "  sincerity." 
He  twitted  Mr.  Disraeli  with  having  afterwards 
retracted  his  profession,  hinting  that  he  had  had 
experience  in  that  art ;  for 

"  Ease  -will  retract  vows  made  iu  pain." 

He  next  attacked  the  Quaricrli/  Ucview  (his  friend, 
the  publisher,  having  supplied  him  with  an  early 
coijy)  and  analysed  its  statements  with  irony, 
scorn,  and  sparkling  vehemence.  Lord  Cran- 
bourno  is  unders.tood  to  be  the  author  of  the 
article  which  Mr.  Gladstone  replied  to.  Turning 
upon  Mr.  Lowe,  he  answered  him,  amid  a  storm 
of  cheers,  prefacing  his  reply  by  remarks  of  high 
courtesy,  which  is  the  grace  of  our  Parliamentary 
manners,  saying,  what  we  repeat  here  iu  fairness 
to  Mr.  Lowe,  who  is  very  much  attacked  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Gladstone  said,  "He  is  a  man  of 
whom  I  freely  confess  that,  in  my  judgment,  he  is 
not  more  eminent  for  his  extraordinary  intellectual 
power— in  many  respects  never  surpassed,  and 
rarely  matched  in  this  House— than  he  is  entitled 
to  the  utmost  respect  for  Ms  integrity."  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  never  more  varied  and  vivacious  than 
in  this  great  speech.  There  was  fii'C  in  every 
passage.  His  quickness  of  repartee  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  living  speaker — imsiu-passed  is 
too  feeble  a  word  :  it  is  unequalled.  He  caught 
up  every  interjection.  He  challenged  every 
cheer  from  the  Opposition.  Bach  emotion  of  the 
opponents  before  him  he  remarked  upon.  No- 
thing escaped  him — nothing  disconcerted  him. 
His  energy  of  speech  was  so  striking,  that  his 
lowest  tones  were  heard  in  the  galleries.  He  sat 
down  with  one  of  the  shortest  perorations  on  record. 
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praying  the  House  to  use  no  more  "  mocking 
words,"  but  to  "  be  wise,  and  be  wise  in  time." 
These  words — ^pronounced  with  immense  force  and 
earnestness — were  followed  by  prolonged  cheering. 

Mr.  Lowe  rose  to  say  he  should  speak  in  reply 
on  another  evening.  He  had  then  to  protest 
against  the  "wilful"  and  gross  misquotation  to 
which  his  words  had  been  subjected.  These  were 
not  happy  terms  to  employ.  "  Wilful "  is  an 
ugly  word  to  use  when  complaining.  To  charge 
others  with  "wilfully"  misrepresenting,  was  to 
make  the  accusation  he  complained  of.  Mr. 
Lowe  has  been  understood  to  mean  more  than  he 
meant,  but  this  has  not  occurred  "  wilfully." 

Lord  Grosvenor's  speech  was  on  behalf  of  a 
motion  to  postpone  the  BUI  until  another  BiU 
was  added  to  it  for  the  Re-distribution  of  seats. 
The  effect  of  this  amendment  would  be  to  get  rid 
of  the  Bill.  Now,  if  lordliness  means,  as  it  should 
mean  and  does  mean,  pluck  and  frankness,  a 
direct  negative  of  the  BQl  would  have  fared  better 
in  Lord  Grosvenor's  hands.  He  had  much  to  say 
for  his  course,  but  he  has  an  uneven  voice,  often 
indistinct,  and  great  hesitancy  of  manner.  Yet 
he  went  through  his  work  with  steadfast  courage, 
and  said  always  what  he  wanted  to  say — some- 
how, and  preferred  to  hesitate  to  speaking  non- 
sense, which  was  greatly  to  his  credit. 

Lord  Stanley,  however,  made  the  great  speech 
of  the  amendment  party.  TTiH  lordship  speaks  in 
a  jerky,  guttural  manner,  which  mars  the  fine 
effect  of  his  language.  He  has  what  Mi-.  Bright 
has  well  described  as  "  a  passionless  impartiality." 
He  has  the  clearest,  the  most  liberal,  and  the 
most  candid  intellect  of  all  the  Conservative 
party.  His  language  has  a  matchless  precision. 
He  wastes  no  words,  and  he  never  lacks  the  right 
one.  He  knows  what  the  question  is  to  which  he 
speaks,  and  he  keeps  to  it.  He  never  wanders 
from  it,  and  never  confuses  it. 

The  Marquis  of  Hartington  spoke ;  but  a  party 
speech  is  out  of  his  way.  In  his  own  department 
he  has  solid  qualities,  but  he  has  neither  the 
quickness,  adi'oitness,  nor  fire  needed  for  con- 
troversy. He  is  strongest  in  the  dull  fields  of 
official  duty.  Being  a  marquis,  it  was  thought  a 
respectable  thing  to  put  him  up  to  answer  two 
lords  (Grosvenor  and  Stanley),  but  he  feU  into 
the  use  of  the  most  awkward  expressions,  capable 
of  a  double  meaning.  The  first  meaning  was 
right  enough,  but  the  sharp-eyed  and  quick- 
witted Opposition  always  caught  at  the  second, 
and  shouted  with  laughter,  which  caused  him 
to  adopt  other  equally  ill-chosen  terms.  But  he 
stood  to  his  guns  with  coolness,  and  kept  firing 
away  such  ammunition  as  he  had,  until  the  last 
charge  was  expended.  He  is  a  steady  gunner, 
but  does  not  take  good  sights  at  the  enemy. 

General  Peel,  who  has  a  hearty,  heavy  kind  of 
wit,  made  one  of  his  most  amusing  speeches. 
His  jokes  have  a  rhinocerean  gravity.  He  quoted 
anything  that  rhymed,  as  though  it  were  poetry. 
Alluding  to  the  Government  saying  that  "  honour, 
morality,  and  respectability"  required  the  passing 
of  the  Bill,  he  demanded  why  the  Liberal  party 
had  not  brought  it  forward  six  years  ago.  Where 
had  been  their  "  honour,  morality,  and  respect- 
ability" dui-ing  Lord  Palmerston's  ministry  ? 
These  virtues  might  exclaim  with  the  epitaph — 

"  Weep  not  for  ug,  my  masters  dear. 
We  are  not  dead,  but  sleeping  here." 

The  quotation  was  not  deficient  in  homely 
humour. 

If  a  man  could  be  benefited  by  criticism,  or 
made  wise  by  contrariety  of  opinion,  Mr.  Bright 
ought  long  before  this  to  have  attained  perfection. 
No  man  was  ever  so  constantly  discussed  as  the 
"  hon.  member  for  Bii-mingham."  Every  speaker 
refers  to  him.  The  ancienc  sage  was  of  opinion 
that  men  would  be  kept  in  the  path  of  virtue, 
or  at  least  be  instructed  in  the  way  they  should 
take,  could  every  man  see  himself  in  a  mirror. 
To  see Jiimself  as  others  see  him  would  aid  him 
materially  in  forming  a  correct  judgment  of  his 
own  actions.  Mr.  Bright  certainly  has  more  than 
this  advantage — he  not  only  sees  himself  in  one 
mirror,  he  sees  himself,  or  what  is  declared  to  be 
the  reflection  of  himself,  in  some  three  hundred 
mirrors,  in  the  House  of  Commons  ;  for  certainly 
half  the  members  of  that  House  refer  to  him, 
quote  from  him,  caU  attention  to  him,  remark 
upon  him,  criticise  him,  in  every  speech  they 
make.  Bacon  said  that  if  out  of  eveiy  man's 
mind  could  be  taken  all  conceits,  imaginations, 
rumours,  conjectures,  leaving  only  the  residue  of 
actual  fact  and  real  knowledge,  every  mind  would 


be  found  in  a  very  shrunken  state.  If  out  of  the 
debates  of  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Bright 
and  his  opinions,  and  the  criticisms  they  com- 
mand, were  cancelled,  instead  of  the  Times  being 
required,  the  Pall  MaZl  Gazette  would  contain  the 
debates.  But  whatever  differences  of  opinion 
may  be  expressed  as  to  the  views  and  principles 
of  the  member  for  Birmingham,  the  frankest 
and  most  honourable  testimony  is  borne  to  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  lately  styled  his  "  extraordinary 
powers."  This  is  one  of  the  pleasant  traits  of 
Parliamentary  courtesy  in  which  Mr.  Bright  him- 
self is  not  deficient.  The  extremest  opponents 
who  join  in  contests  of  supremacy  in  the  House  of 
Commons  constantly  say  the  civilest  things  of 
each  other ;  and  having  regard  to  the  lustre  Mr. 
Bright  confers  on  Parliamentary  oratory,  his 
greatest  opponents  wiU  say  of  him  as  Peel  said  of 
Palmerston  on  the  delivery  of  his  memorable  five 
hours'  speech — "  We  are  all  proud  of  him,  though 
we  don't  like  him." 


THE  LAUNCH  OF  THE  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  successful  launch  of  this  vessel,  representing  a  dead 
weight  of  9,000  tons,  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  instructive  experiments  In  iron  ship 
launching  recently  made,  especially  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
the  operation  was  attended — difficulties  so  serious  that 
at  one  time  a  successful  result  seemed  almost  impossible. 
The  object  of  the  preparations  made  after  the  first  failure 
was  to  lighten  the  vessel  partly  by  the  stem ;  and  for 
this  piu'pose  four  large  camels,  or  pontoons,  were  attached 
by  means  of  strong  chains — two  on  either  side  of  the  stem 
of  the  vessel — the  chains  passing  under  the  ship's  keel. 
Each  of  these  camels  was  lifty  feet  long,  twenty-five  feet 
deep,  and  twenty  feet  extreme  width.  The  united  lift- 
ing power  of  these  four  camels  was  estimated  at  2,000 
tons.  In  addition  to  this  power  there  were  the  six 
smaller  pontoons  previously  used,  and  the  other  appli- 
ances of  steam-tugs,  hawsers,  and  capstans.  The  Nortli- 
umberlaiid' s  ways  also,  during  the  previous  week,  had 
been  taken  up,  and  re-laid  to  the  extent  of  about  200  feet 
at  the  midship  section  and  bow,  and  her  sliding  timbers 
had  been  considerably  widened,  which,  it  was  considered, 
would  keep  the  ship  from  hanging  should  she  once  start. 
New  foundations  and  timbers  of  great  strength  to  support 
the  hydraulic  rams  were  placed  under  her  bows,  and 
the  hydraulic  pressure  was  nearly  double  that  used  on 
the  previous  occasion,  being  now  1,500  tons.  On  each 
side,  to  work  against  the  bilge  logs,  were  placed  two 
presses,  exerting  a  combined  force  of  1,000  tons  on  e.ach 
side,  to  start  the  ship  down  the  w.ays.  A  number  of 
hogsheads,  also,  the  united  floating  power  of  which 
equalled  100  tons,  were  lashed  under  the  bows  to  aid  in 
lightening  her  there,  and  relieve,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
pressure  to  be  thrown  on  the  forward  part  by  her  being 
lifted  at  the  stem.  On  mature  consideration  it  was 
resolved  to  dispense  with  the  teams  of  horses  on  this 
occasion,  as  also  with  the  use  of  derricks  to  assist  in 
raising  her.  As  the  tide  rose  towards  high-water  mark, 
the  shores  were  all  knocked  away  and  the  blocks  re- 
moved. Then  the  signal  was  given  for  the  driving  out 
of  the  dog-shores,  and  the  next  moment  the  giant  mass 
was  seen  to  move.  There  was  no  need  of  hydraulic 
pressure.  The  power  of  the  machinery  at  the  bows  was 
not  evoked.  The  ship  moved  of  herself,  and,  gliding 
grandly  do\vn  the  ways,  floated  safely,  and  without  acci- 
dent to  any  one  on  the  river. 


Things  Talked  Abottt. 

We  chronicle,  in  another  column,  the  reception  of  Mr. 
Peabody  at  Guildhall.  Few  nobler  men  have  heard  the 
shouts  of  welcome  in  that  ancient  hall.  With  charac- 
teristic modesty,  he  has  declined  the  invitation  to  a 
banquet  offered  by  a  large  number  of  the  leading  bankers 
and  merchants  of  the  City.  Mr.  Peabody  is,  essentially, 
one  of  those  philanthropists  who  "  do  good  by  stealth, 
and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 

On  the  subject  of  trade  combinations,  a  singular  story 
is  related  by  a  correspondent  of  the  Times.  The  possi- 
bility of  introducing  machines  for  brickmaking  has  often 
been  discussed  ;  and  we  were  prepared  for  the  opposi- 
tion the  operative  brickmakers  were  likely  to  offer,  but 
not  for  the  extraordinary  support  they  were  likely  to 
receive  from  the  members  of  other  trade  societies.  But, 
according  to  the  writer  mentioned,  a  company  having 
raised  capital  for  undertakmg  the  makmg  of  bricks  by 
machinery,  engaged  a  builder  to  erect  the  necessary 
premises.  Then  it  was  found  that  no  bricklayer  would 
lay  a  brick  of  the  edifice.  A  wooden  erection  was  then 
decided  on  ;  but  builders  to  whom  the  contract  was 
offered,  were  told  by  "the  builders'  union  that,  if  they 
undertook  the  work,  the  whole  of  their  bands  would 
quit  work.  It  being  hopeless  to  attempt  the  erection  of 
a  brick  chimney  shaft,  an  iron  cyUnder  was  obtained ; 
but  to  raise  it,  shears  were  necessary.  These  could  not, 
for  some  time,  be  procured,  in  consequence  of  the  active 
agency  of  the  unionists.  At  length,  a  builder  offered  to 
furnish  them.    He  waa  sent  for  by  the  union,  and  ad- 


vised to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  work.  He  took 
the  hint ;  and  neither  brick  nor  wooden  building  has 
been  erected.  The  iron  cylinder  cannot  be  raised, 
and  the  company  is  idle.  Such  is  the  nature  of  the 
opposition  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  .still  to  be 
encountered,  and  so  stoutly  is  the  opposition  backed  up. 
But  the  machinery  will  come  into  effect,  nevertlieless, 
and  the  men  had  best  make  up  their  minds  to  accept 
the  fact. 

A  novel  question  was  discussed  in  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer a  few  days  since — nothing  less  than  the  money 
value  of  a  poor  man's  ■wife!  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  she  was  actually  offered  for  sale,  and  that  the 
learned  judges  were  called  upon  to  fix  the  price.  The 
fact  was,  she  was  accidentally  killed  on  the  South- 
Eastern  RaUway,  and  the  husband,  having  brought  an 
action  against  the  company,  had  obtained  i,'200  damages. 
The  company  appealed  to  a  full  court,  and  asked  for 
either  a  reduction  of  the  amount  or  a  new  trial.  What 
pecuniary  loss  has  the  husband  sustained  ?  asked  the 
counsel  for  the  company.  Mr.  Baron  Martin  had  equally 
good  sense  and  law  on  liis  side  when  he  said,  "  If  a  poor 
man's  wife  is  not  of  pecuniary  value,  then  I  don't  know 
what  is."  The  woman  iu  question  was  forty-seven 
years  of  age,  and  left  four  children.  No  court  of  law 
can  supply  the  place  of  a  wife  and  mother,  or  cv«n 
estimate  her  value  ;  but  the  Court  did  all  it  could,  by 
confirming  the  verdict  of  the  court  below.  Baron  Martin 
saying,  "It  was  a  mercy  to  the  company  to  refuse  a 
new  trial,  as  it  must  result  in  a  substantial  loss  to  them." 

The  cattle  plague  is  decreasing,  and  that  is  good  news. 
The  weekly  returns  show  that  the  number  of  animals 
attacked  is  barely  one-fifth  of  the  number  five  weeks  since. 
So  meat  at  a  moderate  price  may  again  be  looked  for. 

Notwithstanding  Fenianism  and  other  troubles  in 
Ireland,  the  deposits  in  joint-stock  banks  in  that 
coimtry  increased  in  the  years  1865  and  ISei  by  a  simi 
of  i£2,628,376,  and  that  increase  is  tlie  largest  that  has 
ever  been  recorded — indeed,  twice  the  amount  of  1850, 
and  three  times  what  they  were  in  1840.  There  seems 
to  be,  then,  no  lack  of  money  in  the  sister  island,  and 
that  confirms  what  we  have  recently  stated,  that 
industry  there  is  sui-ely  and  rapidly  tliriving. 

The  "blue-book  "  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Victoria, 
for  1864,  has  just  reached  this  country.  From  it  we 
may  see  how  our  brothers  at  the  antipodes  are  pro- 
gressing. Something  else  than  golden  nuggets  is  build- 
ing up  the  Empire  of  the  South.  There  were  538  manu- 
factories of  various  kinds  in  the  colony.  Our  temperance 
friends  will  not  be  pleased  to  hear  that  seventy-four 
brewers  were  at  work,  producing  annually  more  than 
6,000,000  gallons  of  beer ;  but,  to  counterbalance 
that,  we  find  that  ninety-three  mills  were  at  work,  con- 
verting 2,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  into  flour;  and 
the  corn  crop  was  reaped  by  998  reaping  machines. 
There  were  more  than  9,000,000  of  live  stock.  The 
extent  of  the  colony  is  nearly  87,000  square  miles,  about 
half  as  much  again  as  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  did  not  number  more  than  626.530  ; 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  county  of  Kent,  and 
greatly  below  that  of  the  Tower  Hamlets.  So  there  is 
plenty  of  room  yet  for  what  some  writers  call  the  surplus 
popidation  of  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom. 

The  Nottingham  Dining  Hall  has  been  a  great 
success.  In  the  first  four  weeks  it  was  visited  by 
24,266  persons,  who  spent  on  an  average  2^d.  each. 
Among  the  articles  of  food  used  there  have  been  con- 
sumed 1,390  eggs,  7,168  rolls,  910  loaves,  3,1301b. 
beef  and  ham,  &c.  Probably  the  greatest  number  of 
visitors  in  the  middle  of  the  day  take  the  4Jd.  dinner, 
and  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  coffee  and  an  egg. 

A  circular  just  issued  describes  the  progress  of  the 
C'rossley  Orphan  Home  and  School,  founded  in  1864  by 
Messrs.  John,  Joseph,  and  Francis  Crossley,  of  HaUfax, 
who  spent  nearly  ^£60,000  on  the  site  and  building,  and 
endowed  the  school  with  an  annual  income  of  £3,000. 
In  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  institution,  bene- 
factions and  bequests  are  received.  There  are  400  chil- 
dren within  the  waUs,  all  of  whom  receive  the  rudiments 
of  a  sound  education ;  and  the  more  promising  pupils 
are  specially  instructed  in  Latin,  one  modern  language, 
algebra,  and  geometry.  "  Both  boys  and  girls  are  so 
trained  as  to  fit  them  for  fighting  the  battle  of  life  coura- 
geously, and  with  that  kind  of  self-reliance  which  is  con- 
sistent with  intelligent  dependence  on  Divine  help."  The 
brothers  Crossley,  blessed  with  affluence,  liave  used  it 
nobly,  and  bequeathed  to  posterity  a  splendid  memorial 
of  the  liberality  of  great  employers  of  labour. 

Sir  George  Grey  has  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  the  Government  is  not  prepared  with  any  measure 
for  regulating  the  employment  and  education  of  children 
employed  in  agriculture,  who  certainly  stand  in  as  great 
need  of  friends  in  high  places  as  their  little  brothers  and 
sisters  in  the  factory  districts. 

The  men  employed  in  the  carriage  and  wagon  depart- 
ment of  the  Great  Westem  Railway  are  following  the 
example  of  the  workmen  employed  by  other  companies, 
and  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  wages.  The  question  ia 
daily  growing  in  importance ;  and  there  are  few  demands 
of  the  kind  with  which  the  pubUc  generally  would  feel 
greater  sympathy. 

The  successful  result  of  the  strike  of  the  tailors  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Poole  and  other  tradesmen  at  the  West 
End,  has  encouraged  the  operative  tailors  of  the  City,  who 
held  a  meeting  at  the  City  of  London  Theatre,  and  pledged 
themselves  to  use  the  utmost  exertions  to  obtain  a  rise 
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in  the  rate  of  wages.  The  Edinburgh  tailors  having 
struck,  some  fifty  German  tailors  have  arrived  from 
Hamburg,  and  have  signed  an  agreement  pledging  them- 
selves to  work  on  the  masters'  terms. 

The  strikes  at  the  Consett  Ironworks,  and  at  the  New- 
castle Gasworks,  are  at  an  end. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 

— * — 

Bacup. — From  the  report  of  the  Bacup  Co-operative 
Society,  it  appears  that  the  association  consists  of  2,457 
members,  and  that  during  the  year  222  have  been  ad- 
mitted, while  170  have  withdrawn.  For  the  last  ten 
years  the  society  has  paid  a  quarterly  dividend  of  2s.  4d. 
in  the  pound  to  the  members  on  their  purchases.  In 
connection  with  the  store  is  a  library,  containing  1,583 
volumes.  The  seventy-fifth  quarterly  report  of  the 
society  has  just  been  issued,  from  which  we  learn  that, 
during  the  quarter  ending  March  28th,  the  amount 
received  for  goods  has  been  £20,356  7s.  2Jd.,  and  the 
net  gain  on  the  quarter's  transactions,  £2,655  15s.  64d., 
which  enables  the  directors  to  declare  a  dividend  of 
2s.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases,  and  to 
the  reserve  fund  £81  19s.  7d.,  and  leave  a  surplus  of 
£36  19s.  lid.  unappropriated. 

Beeside  Co-operative  Society. — The  members  of 
this  society  recently  held  their  sixth  quarterly  meeting. 
The  report  was  read  by  the  secretary,  and  approved  of 
by  the  members.  The  sales  for  the  quarter  of  twelve 
weeks  had  been  £1,046  Is.  7d.  After  devoting  £5  15s. 
to  reduce  the  value  of  the  building,  paying  interest 
money,  and  all  working  expenses,  the  balance  of  profit 
was  £103  153.,  giving  a  dividend  of  2s.  2d.  in  the 
pound. 

Temple  Town  Industrial  Co-operath'e  Society 
(Limited). — At  the  eighteenth  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
above  society,  the  secretary  read  the  report,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  society  was  in  a  very  healthy  con- 
dition, twenty-six  new  members  having  been  enrolled 
during  the  quarter,  and  one  withdrawn,  making  the 
number  now  on  the  books  150.  The  sales  for  the 
quarter  had  been  £1,196  15s.  0.^d.,  being  an  increase  of 
£250  6s.  4id.  on  the  preceding  quarter.  After  paying 
all  expenses,  the  amount  of  profit  applicable  to  dividend 
was  £95,  which  enabled  the  committee  to  pay  2s.  in  the 
pound  on  members'  purchases,  dividend  being  paid  on 
all  goods  except  sugar.  The  members  resolved  to  com- 
mence butchering  on  their  oivn  premises  as  soon  as 
practicable. 

Desborodgh  Industrial  and  Provident  Society. 
— The  sixth  quarterly  balance-sheet  shows  that  the 
society  have  done  business  to  the  sum  of  £271  lis.  8d., 
Avhich,  after  paying  management,  interest,  deprecia- 
tion, &c.,  allowed  the  committee  to  declare  a  dividend 
of  Is.  7d.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases,  and  lOd. 
in  the  pound  to  non-members,  leaving  a  balance  in 
favour  of  the  society  of  £1  19s.  6,Jd.  The  capital  is 
steadily  increasing,  and  the  number  of  members  on  the 
books  is  fifty-six. 

Consett. — At  the  eleventh  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Industrial  and  Provident  Society,  the  quarterly  report 
which  was  read  showed  an  increase  of  sales  over  last 
quarter  of  £404  9s.  8|d.,  and  an  increase  of  profits  of 
£38  Os.  8d.  Thirty-one  new  members  had  joined,  and 
eight  had  withdrawn  during  the  quarter.  The  total 
receipts  for  goods  sold  had  been  £2,602  143.  9d.,  and 
the  gross  profits,  after  paying  working  and  other  ex- 
penses, was  £203  6s.  7d.,  which  enabled  the  committee 
to  declare  a  dividend  of  Is.  lid.  in  the  pound  on  mem- 
bers' pui-chases. 

Blaydon  Co-operative  Store. — The  quarterly  re- 
port here  showed  a  balance  of  £820  17s.  5d.  profit  on 
the  last  three  months'  operations,  which,  after  allowing 
£56  15s.  6d.  for  depreciation  of  fixed  stock  and  other 
payments,  left  £764  2s.  to  be  divided  amongst  the 
members,  being  a  dividend  of  2s.  2d.  in  the  pound  on 
the  purchases. 

MOULTON. — The  fifteenth  quarterly  report  of  the 
Moulton  Industrial  Society  shows  the  business  done  to 
be  £1,004  4s.  0|d.,  being  £92  9s.  10;]d.  more  than  the 
corrssponding  quarter  last  year.  The  net  profit  gained 
after  paying  all  management  expenses  was  £97  Is.  8Jd., 
which  enabled  the  committee  to  pay  a  dividend  of 
Is.  lid.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases,  6d.  to 
non-members,  five  per  cent,  interest  on  paid-up  shares, 
besides  providing  liberally  for  the  reserve  fund,  deprecia- 
tion of  fixed  stock,  &c. 

Seaton  Delaval  District. — The  sixth  quarterly 
report  showed  that  goods  to  the  amount  of  £123  7s.  6d. 
have  been  sold  per  week,  being  £19  2s.  lOd.  above  the 
weeldy  average  of  last  quarter.  After  paying  interest 
upon  capital,  and  allowing  for  fixtures,  there  was  left  to 
be  divided  on  members'  purchases  the  sum  of  £139 
9s.  Id.,  which  gave  a  dividend  of  2s.  2d.  in  the  pound. 
Forty  new  members  had  joined  during  the  quarter,  and 
five  had  withdra^vn,  leaving  202  on  the  books. 

Manchester  and  Salford  Equitable  Co-opebative 
Society. — We  learn  from  the  twenty-seventh  quarterly 
report  of  this  society,  that  during  the  quarter  there  have 
been  235  new  members  admitted.  The  sales  in  the 
grocery  department,  amounting  to  £12,298,  shows  an 
increase  of  £965  over  last  quarter,  and  of  £2,580  over 
the  corresponding  quarter  last  year.  The  sales  in  the 
drapery  department,  amounting  to  £880,  are  not  so 


large  as  last  quarter.  This  may  be  accounted  for,  in 
some  measure,  with  last  quarter  being  Christmas  quarter, 
always  one  of  the  best  in  the  year.  The  sales  are, 
nevertheless,  ,£240  more  than  the  corresponding  quarter 
last  year.  The  net  profits  amount  to  .£872  17s.  9d., 
which  were  to  be  disposed  of  as  follows : — For  depre- 
ciation of  building  and  fixed  stock  account,  .£63  I63. ; 
non-members'  purchases,  jE93  17s.  6d. ;  educational 
purposes,  £,1\  9s. ;  Royal  Infirmary,  .£5  5s. :  a  divi- 
dend of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  being  paid  on  members' 
purchases.  In  the  educational  department,  to  make  the 
society  increasingly  popular,  and  with  a  view  of  bene- 
fiting the  members,  a  course  of  three  lectures  on  scien- 
tific and  literary  subjects  has  been  delivered  in  the  Large 
Hall,  Downing  Street ;  and,  in  order  to  induce  a  large 
attendance  at  each  of  them,  a  mere  nominal  charge  was 
made  for  admission.  A  Mutual  Improvement  Associa- 
tion has  been  established,  which  meets  every  Tuesday 
evening,  at  half-past  seven,  at  the  Central  Store.  The 
meetings  are  devoted  alternately  to  discussions,  readings, 
conversation,  recitations,  &c.  ;  and  the  members  and 
their  friends  are  earnestly  invited  to  attend.  The 
library,  consisting  of  upwards  of  1,000  volumes,  is  now 
open  every  evening  during  the  week,  from  seven  to  nine 
o'clock,  and  this  arrangement  will,  it  is  hoped,  better 
meet  the  wants  of  the  members. 


General  Information. 


CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

All  Souls  (St.  Marylebone)  Club. — The  members 
of  this  club,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  St.  James's 
and  Soho,  with  the  view  of  carrying  out  the  objects  of 
district  organisation,  recently  held  an  animated  dis- 
cussion at  the  rooms  of  the  above  club,  on  "  Working 
Men's  Clubs  "  generally.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Marshall,  secretary  to  the  All  Souls.  Several  of 
the  speakers,  in  discussing  the  question  of  the  admission 
of  youths  into  the  clubs,  stated  as  their  opinion  that  no 
members  should  be  admitted  unless  they  are  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age  ;  and  the  arguments  used  and 
instances  recited  of  clubs  having  failed  in  consequence 
of  the  admission  of  young  members,  went  far  to  prove 
that  the  loxoest  age  to  which  members  should  be  admitted 
to  Working  Men^s  Clubs  should  be  fixed  at  twenty-one, 
while  other  speakers  concluded  that  the  principal  aim  of 
the  clubs  should  be  to  reclaim  the  younger  members 
from  the  influences  of  the  public-house,  and  that  eighteen 
was  a  proper  limit  to  the  age  of  members.  Other  sub- 
jects in  connection  with  Working  Men's  Clubs  were 
discussed — viz.,  the  introduction  of  beer  into  the 
clubs,  and  the  necessity  of  district  and  central  organi- 
sation, the  generality  of  the  speakers  being  in  favour 
of  them.  The  meeting  was  finally  adjourned  to  Wed- 
nesday evening,  18th  April,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock. 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  Crewe.  —An 
interesting  and  important  meeting  was  held  recently 
at  this  great  railway  centre,  in  the  Town  Hall,  to  esta- 
blish a  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  for  the  use 
of  the  large  body  of  men  employed  in  the  company's 
locomotive  works  at  Crewe.  'The  hall,  which  was 
granted  for  the  evening  by  the  company,  was  quite  full. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  J.  Webb,  Esq.,  C.E.,  one  of  the 
principal  managers  of  the  works,  and  Mr.  Potter,  one  of 
the  foremen,  then  explained  what  had  been  done  hitherto 
in  the  matter.  The  chairman  then  introduced  the  Rev. 
H.  Solly  (to  whom  the  managers  had  given  a  free  pass 
for  his  journey),  who  entered  fully  into  a  description  of 
the  objects  and  uses  of  a  Working  Men's  Club,  earnestly 
inviting  the  men  to  have  one  of  their  own,  similar  to 
those  that  have  been  found  so  useful  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Fisher  and  other  working  men  having  advocated  its 
establishment,  Mr.  Winstanley,  hon.  secretary  of  the 
Crewe  Mechanics'  Institution,  cordially  urged  the  value 
of  such  an  institution,  which,  he  said,  would  occupy 
different  ground  from  the  one  of  which  he  was  the 
oflicial  representative,  and  would  at  the  same  time  ulti- 
mately promote  its  prosperity.  They  had  an  excellent 
attendance  at  their  classes,  and  above  400  members,  but 
many  of  these  were  not  artisans  ;  and  even  if  they  were, 
what  were  400  out  of  5,000,  the  number  of  fitters  and 
labourers  actually  employed  by  the  company  ?  A 
working  man  in  the  body  of  the  meeting  said  he  had 
come  prejudiced  against  the  movement.  He  had  a  com- 
fortable home  himself,  and  wished  everybody  else  had, 
and  he  feared  the  club  was  against  the  home.  But, 
from  what  he  had  heard  that  night,  he  saw  he  was 
wrong,  and  he  should  warmly  support  the  effort  to 
establish  the  club.  The  meeting,  which  grew  quite 
enthusiastic  towards  the  close,  terminated  by  hearty 
votes  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Solly  and  the  chairman. 

Social  Meeting,  Exeter  Hall. — The  first  of  the 
series  of  social  meetings,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 
of  the  Institute  Union,  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening, 
April  18th,  in  the  Lower  Hall,  Exeter  Hall.  The  Earl 
of  Lichfield,  who  occupied  the  chair,  said  the  subject 
for  discussion  that  evening  was,  "  How  far  are  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  the  working  classes  labour 
attributable  to  causes  within  or  beyond  their  own  con- 
trol?" An  immense  improvement  had  taken  place  in 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  during  the  last 
half  century.    But  there  was  yet  much — ^too  much — ^to 


be  done.  He  believed  it  was  for  the  working  classes  to 
do  most  of  that  which  remained  to  be  done  for  them- 
selves ;  yet  he  always  felt  a  deep  satisfaction,  whenever 
he  attended  a  meeting  of  the  working  classes,  at  the 
readiness  with  which  they  accepted  any  proposition  on 
the  part  of  others  to  help  them  with  the  work 
they  had  in  hand.  He  therefore  thought  that  those 
who,  like  himself,  had  worldly  advantages  with  which 
the  working  class  were  not  blessed,  could  not  better 
occupy  their  time  than  in  assisting,  as  far  as  they  could, 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  those  below  them.  It  was 
for  that  reason  he  was  present.  He  did  not  pretend  to 
say  he  was  in  a  position  to  give  them  much  advice,  but 
he  attended  to  hear  what  those  who  represented  the 
working  classes  had  to  say  on  the  subject  for  discussion. 
Mr.  John  Bainbridge,  a  working  man,  then  read  a  paper 
on  the  question  for  discussion.  Mr.  Layard,  M.P.,  briefly 
addressed  the  meeting.  He  had  attended  some  of  the 
meetings  of  the  club  last  year,  and  derived  great  instruc- 
tion from  the  discussions  which  took  place,  and  which 
were  carried  on  with  calmness,  good  sense,  and  modera- 
tion. Several  working  men  took  part  in  the  discussion, 
and  hearty  votes  of  thanks,  moved  by  Mr.  Solly  and  Mr. 
Hodgson  Pratt,  to  Mr.  Bainbridge  and  the  noble  chair- 
man, closed  the  proceedings. 

Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union. — The 
Council  beg  to  give  notice  to  the  Committees  and  Secre- 
taries of  the  Metropolitan  Working  Men's  Clubs  and 
Institutes,  that  they  propose  forming  a  District  Union 
of  all  these  societies  within  the  postal  district,  on  the 
plan  found  advantageous  in  the  provinces,  with  a  view 
of  promoting  friendly  co-operation  between  them,  and 
mutual  benefit.  It  is  therefore  earnestly  requested 
that  the  committee  of  each  club  desirous  of  joining 
the  District  Union,  should  they  approve  of  its  constitu- 
tion and  plans,  will  send  a  delegate  to  their  ofiice  on 
Thursday  evening,  April  26th,  to  confer  on  the  subject, 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  seem  to  them 
desirable.  Three  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Parent 
society  have  been  appointed  to  meet  the  delegates  on 
the  occasion.  Among  other  benefits  which  it  is  hoped 
may  arise  from  the  proposed  union,  and  which  may  be 
discussed  at  the  forthcoming  meeting,  are  an  interchange 
of  free  admissions  to  the  London  clubs,  so  that  mem- 
bers of  one  club,  if  visiting  or  working  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  another,  may  have  a  welcome  in  the  latter  for  a 
few  evenings  without  payment.  Also  a  system  by 
which  courses  of  lectures  and  exhibitions  of  dissolving- 
views,  of  pictures,  wood  carvings,  &c.,  might  be 
organised  to  take  place  at  various  clubs  on  successive 
nights  or  weeks.  Also,  an  interchange  of  friendly  visits, 
either  simply  for  good  fellowship  or  for  discussion; 
also  matches  of  chess,  draughts,  or  bagatelle,  &c.  Also, 
arrangements  for  joint  excursions  in  summer,  and  con- 
versazioni, classes,  &c.,  in  winter.  These  and  various 
other  advantages  are  anticipated  from  judicious  organi- 
sation, and  the  Committees  of  the  London  Clubs  are 
requested  to  give  their  representatives  any  general 
instructions  regarding  them,  or  any  other  suggestions 
that  may  seem  advisable.  No  interference,  of  course, 
in  the  management  or  arrangements  of  individual  clubs 
is  in  the  slightest  degree  contemplated.  As  some  of  the 
metropolitan  clubs,  recently  formed,  may  not  have  yet 
sent  their  names  and  .addresses  to  the  ofiice  of  the 
Union,  their  managers  are  now  invited  to  do  so,  in  order 
that  information  may  be  sent  to  all  alike  as  to  the  plans 
and  advantages  of  the  proposed  District  Union.  A.  H. 
Layard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  expected  to  preside.  Tea  on 
table  at  7  p.m.  The  conference  to  commence  at  7.30 
p.m. — Henry  Solly,  Organising  Director. 
WAGES  AND  STRIKES. 
The  advance  of  wages  movement  is  gradually  extend- 
ing to  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  men,  in  most  cases, 
obtaining  the  required  advance,  and,  in  some  instances,  a 
reduction  of  hours  of  labour  also.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
employers  have  anticipated  the  demands  of  the  men,  as 
at  Ashton-under-Lyne,  where  Mr.  Hugh  Mason  has  noti- 
fied to  the  whole  of  the  hands  employed  by  him  that  their 
wages  would  be  advanced  ten  per  cent.  Notices  to  a 
similar  effect  were  also  issued  by  the  Co-operative  Spinning 
Company.  On  the  19th  inst.,  a  numerously-attended 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the  London  Master  Builders' 
Association  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  resolution  of  the  delegates  of  the 
men,  passed  on  the  previous  evening,  respecting  the 
advance  of  wages  to  8d.  per  hour.  After  an  hour  and  a 
half's  discussion,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted  : 
— "  That  an  advance  of  one  halfpemiy  per  hour  be  given 
to  the  most  skilled  mechanics ;  the  less  skilled  to  be  at 
liberty  to  accept  a  less  rate.  The  hours  of  labour  to  be 
nine  per  day,  from  the  9th  of  November  to  the  24th 
of  February,  and  ten  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
The  labourers  to  be  adv.anced  one  farthing  per  hour  on 
the  same  conditions.  The  advance  to  commence  on  the 
5th  of  May  next."  This  resolntion  is  almost  in  the 
same  terms  as  that  adopted  by  tlie  delegates,  with  the 
exception  of  the  distinction  drawn  between  the  "  most 
skilled"  and  "less  skilled"  mechanics;  and  it  is 
possible  that  some  hitch  may  arise  upon  this  point  to 
prevent  so  speedy  a  settlement  of  the  question  as  is 
desirable.  This  point  arranged  satisfactorily,  the  ques- 
tion will  be  settled.  ■  The  delegates  meet  again  this 
week,  to  decide  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  above  reso- 
lution, and  the  only  difficulty  likely  to  arise  is  the 
vagueness  of  the  second  sentence  in  the  resolution. 
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Correspondence. 

...  TTe  shall  b.  l«ppy  to  reMir'  «"'V  <«(<>">«'«»»  "{'"fjj 
interest /rom  Scorcfari*.  0/  Soc.rf.«,  CTuis,  orliwl.lutions  to 
l7rddr«»cd  to  the  £a;ior  0/  tlia  WOBB^e  Mak,  la  JS.lf. 
Sauunje  Tard,  liidflote  Mm,  London,  B.C. 
'  ly.  do  not  hold  o.ir»oI««  i-  «■>!/  ™ai/  r^ijonsftle  /or  tli. 
opinioiu  (aprnMcd  !>«  Con-<!.v""d'--nt«. 

THE  CULTURE  OF  WINDOW  PLANTS.     | 

To  the  Editor  0/  tlie  WoiiKiso  Mas. 
Sm-I  am  very  gM  to  find  that  you  are  about  to  give 
us  Bome  papers  on  >vindow  gardcuing,  aa  it  is  a  subject 
which  I  know  to  be  very  popidar  with  thev^ortaug  closses, 
and  one  which  is  calcidated  to  do  much  good  by  fostering 
a  love  of  the  beautiful.  I  had  the  management  of  a  show 
of  window  plants  in  the  cast  of  London  last  year,  which 
Droved  very  successful.  We  had  handbills  printed  stating 
the  particulai-s  of  the  proposed  show,  with  the  rules  as  to 
the  competition  for  the  prizes.  We  also  gave  away  about 
£5  in  money  prizes,  which  I  tliiuk  the  people  like  better 
than  any  othei-s.  We  did  aU  wo  could,  by  means  of  tha 
bills  to  make  the  show  known  in  the  parish,  and  we  foujid 
the  people,  for  the  most  part,  eager  to  share  lu  it.  The 
rules  should  be  us  few  and  simple  as  possibl(^just  Btatrng 
who  may  compete  for  the  prizes,  that  the  phvnts  wiU 
have  to  be  duly  registered  within  a  given  time,  and  that 
they  must  remain  in  the  pai-ish,  and  under  the  care  of  the 
re-istered  exhibitor  imtil  the  time  of  the  show.  Ti  e  held 
the  show  in  July,  and  Lord  Lyttcltou  came  doivn  to 
give  the  prizes,  and  made  a  speech,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  expressed  his  pleasure  and  satisfaction  at  what 
he  had  seeu.  We  kept  the  show  open  for  three  days,  and 
it  was  visited  by  a  great  many  persons.  We  gave  free  ad- 
mission to  exhibitors  and  their  wives;  to  others  we 
made  a  small  charge,  the  proceeds  going  towards  tuc  ;nizo 
fund  In  conclusion,  I  would  say  th.at  what  is  chieHy 
wanting  in  order  to  make  the  show  successful  is  per- 
severance and  patience.— I  am.  Sir, 

As  Hon.  Secretaey. 


consequences  (look  at  the  recent  eviction  of  tenants  by  the 
Marquis  of  Bath,  for  instance)  ;  or  else  his  cupidity  and 
covetousness  are  tempted  and  satisfied  by  bribery  and 
so  he  is  induced  to  sell  his  conscience  and  his  interest 
in  his  country's  welfare.  Your  correspondent  says  such  a 
man  is  not  fit  to  be  entrusted  with  a  vote.  Well,  suppose 
we  admit  that ;  if  the  nUe  is  a  good  one,  it  will  work 
two  ways,  and  we  shall  agree  that  the  man  who  first  pro- 
poses these  abuses  and  bvoalLS  the  laws  must  be  the  "">-"» 
of  the  two,  and  not  at  all  qualified  to  be  a  kw-niak< 
it  is  not  iUogal  to  force  a  man  to  give  up  the  keeping  of  his 
conscience  to  another,  it  is  illegal  to  bribe  ;  and  how  many 
of  our  M.P.'s  could  with  truth  say  tliey  have  not  direcUy 
or  indirectly  been  guflty  of  it,  not  to  mention  the  sicken- 
ing deceit  and  dissimulation  practised  by  many  of  thein 
jult  before  an  election,  by  the  sudden  interest  they  aiTcct 
to  feel  for  their  constituents  and  their  famihes  ?  Then 
again,  just  look  at  the  last  election^what  a  fearful  amount 
of  dmnk^mess  and  rioting  throughout  the  land  ;  murders 
committed,  outrages  of  every  description,  and  a  senseless 
destrucUon  of  property;  and  aU  this  is  inseparable  from 
the  present  system.  .  . 

I  can  scai-eely  toUevo  auy  moral  man  (leaving  his  rehgion 
out  of  the  question)  could  advocate  such  a  state  of  things 
in  preference  to  managing  it  in  a  quiet,  orderly,  systematic 
way  ■  which  would  be  the  case,  I  am  quite  sure,  if  the  voters 
were  protected  by  the  ballot;  and  I  am  sure  we  should 
■Tun  immensely  by  the  change,  because  the  candidates  for 
larhameutary  honoui-s  would  then  have  to  stand  on  theu- 
merits,  and  not  on  their  monetary  influence.  I  have  been 
told  by  a  person  who  has  resided  for  many  years  in  Aus- 
traha  that  the  ballot  answers  extremely  well  there  ;  and  if 
the  colonics  are  aUowed  the  privilege,  and  gentlemen  who 
ai-c  Mcmbei-3  of  Parhament  have  adopted  it  at  their  clubs, 
I  am  quite  sm-e  there  can  be  no  good  reason  for  OTthhold- 
in"  it  from  the  electoi-s  of   England.— I  am,  Su-,  yours 

r^noctfiOlv  Cbas.  Galton, 

i.spectaujy,  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^  ^  ^^^ 


THE  INCEEASE  IN  THE   RATE   OP  WAGES. 

To  the  Editor  0/  the  Wokkino  Mas. 
SiK  —In  yoiu:  notice  of  the  London  tailors'  strike  and 
lock-out,  you  ask  working  men  for  their  views  as  to  the 
possibihty  of  the  present  general  rise  in  wages  being  per- 
manent. I  feel  sure  the  present  rate  of  wages  wiU  be 
permanently  maintained  as  a  whole,  for  the  foUowmg 
reasons  — First,  the  leaders  of  opinion  among  working  men 
see  that  owing  to  the  immense  amount  of  gold  wliich  has 
been  brought  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mining  operations  in  Calif  orma,  Austi-aha, 
New  Zeidand,  and  British  Columbia,  the  value  of  the  pre- 
cious motals  has  depreciated,  and  money  has  decreased  m 
value  ■  or,  in  other  words,  eveiything  that  money  purchases 
in  the  market  has  risen  in  price  through  it,  so  that  the 
working  classes  of  England,  as  far  as  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand  is  operative  in  this  case,  are  really  worse  off 
for  it,  for  the  amount  of  gold  their  hibour  is  worth  now  pur- 
chases them  less  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  the  present 
general  rise  of  wages  is  only  the  labour,  among  other 
marketable  commodities,  going  up  relatively  as  gold  comes 
doivn.  Some  one  may  hers  interpose,  and  say  that  this, 
that,  or  the  other  thing  is  not  dearer  now  than  hereto- 
fore If  so,  I  reply,  the  causes  mentioned  have  prevented 
it  becoming  as  much  cheaper  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
done,  owing  to  free  trade,  unshackled  commerce,  and  the 
invention  and  appMcation  of  machinery. 

In  the  second  place,  becoming  more  acquainted  with  the 
laws  of  supply  and  demand,  the  operative  classes,  rather 
than  stand  a  lowering  of  the  present  rate  of  wages,  would 
act  upon  the  supply  of  labour  by  raising  funds  for  emigra- 
tion; and  while  the  gi'eat  repubhc  of  the  West  keeps  in 
operation  the  "  Homestead  Act,"  offering  to  emigrants  the 
splendid  inducement  of  eighty  acres  of  good  land;  and, 
owing  <sfi  the  operation  of  the  tows  of  entail  and  pnmogem- 
ture,  the  perseveriug  artisan  of  England  is  practically  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  possession  of  eighty  feet  of  the 
soU  of  •■  Mother  EmAind,"  hundreds  of  thousands  would  be 
wiUing  to  try  their  fortunes  in  what  now  promises  literally 
to  be  "  the  home  of  the  free." 

In  the  third  place,  as  co-operation  becomes  more 
thoroughly  uuderstood  and  appreciated  by  the  working 
classes,  they  who  now  strike  to  rise,  and  would  strike  again 
to  sustain  the  present  rate  of  wages,  will  see  that  their 
wisest  poUcy  Ues  in  forming  among  themselves  co-operative 
societies,  limited  Uability  companies,  &c.,  and  by  working 
their  capital  as  merchants,  tradesmen,  manufacturers, 
buUders,  contractors,  &c.  Taking  the  fruits  of  their  in- 
dustry into  the  markets,  not  only  of  Enghind  but  of  the 
world,  they  will  rightly  ascertain  for  themselves,  free  from 
the  combinations  of  mere  capitalists,  the  actual  worth  of 
their  labour.  And  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  reason  why 
the  Enghshmau  gets  more  wages  is  because  he  does  more 
work,  o'f  head  and  of  hand,  than  those  who  get  less  wages 
around  him,  I  have  no  fear  of  the  results  of  the  trial.  I 
believ/irages  will  increase  and  the  time  worked  decrease, 
till  tbinge  find  their  proper  level. 

lam.  Sir,  yours,  &c.,  G>  E.  M. 

THE  EDUCATIONAL  EEANCHISE. 
To  iki  Editor  0/  tJie  Wokkikg  Mak. 
Sl«,— One  of  your  correspondents  says  the  remarks  re- 
specting the ' '  Whitechurch  Working  Man' s  Club  "are  damag- 
ing to  the  cause  of  Eeform, because  they  say  Mr.  Clay's  Edu- 
cational Franchise  Bill  would  not  be  complete  ivithout  the 
ballot.  I  contend  they  are  right :  by  the  present  system  a 
man  cannot,  as  a  rule,  coiioeaicntla  vote  conscientiously.  He 
is  obhged  to  rote  {or  or  with  his  landlord,  or  accept  the 


To  the  Editor  0/  the  Workisg  Man. 
SiK  -In  answer  to  your  invitation  to  working  men  to 
give  their  opinions  on  Mr.  Clay's  Bill,  I,  as  a  woi-kiug  man, 
^sh  just  to  state   my  views  on  that  Bill.     I  think  Mr 
Clay's  BUI  is  far  better  than  the  Government  BUI,  tor  it 
would  give  the  franchise  to  all  who  are  worthy  of  that  pn- 
vile-e      It  is  easy  of  attamment ;  and  that  man  who  woiUd 
not  "exert  himself  to  obtain  that  knowledge  which  would 
give  him  the  fmnchise,  on  Mr.  Clay's   principle,  is  not 
worthy  of  holding  so  sacred  a  trust.     It  would  be  witjm 
the  reach  of  all,  and  such  a  BUI  we  want ;  nothing  short 
of  that  wUl  satisfy  the  countiy  for  any  length  oi  time. 
But    sir    I  am   sorry  to   see  the   opinions  that  prevail 
amount' many  of  those  of  the  working  class  who  wi-ite  to 
the  WOBKING  Mas  respecting  the  fi-anchise.     Some  would 
have  a  test  of  one  kind,  some  a  test  of  another ;  but  I  think, 
in,  general  they  v.  ho  would  tlirow  various  obstacles  in  the 
path  of  others  are  men  who   are   already  beyond  those 
obstacles.      Some  would  estabhsh  a  kind  of  Inqmsition, 
respecting  whether  they  attended  auy  place  of  worship, 
and  what  pUce,  and  so  on.     One  of  your  correspondents  m 
No   14  who  is  a  schoolmaster,  would  admit  aU  school- 
master's who  have  obtained  a  Government  certificate  or 
diploma  &e.,  or  aU  who  had  insiu-ed  their  Uves  for  £100, 
orbou"ht  an  annuity  of  £20  per  year,  and  paid  three  yeai-s 
premium  in  either  case,  or  have  not  less  than  £50  mvested 
—very  "ood  for  those  who  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to 
be  in  a  position  to   accept  those  tests.      I   suppose  the 
wi-iter  "  S."  is  in  that  position,  or  he  would  not  have  -written 
in  the  stram  he  did  respecting  those  who  have  not  been  so 
fortunate.     Ho  thinks   they  who   possess  property,  as  a 
class,  ai-e  more  intelligent  than  those  who  do  uot  possess 
it  and  even  if  ignorant,  their  having  property  proves  their 
power  of  self-deuial.     I  think  it  proves  nothing  of  Oie  kind. 
As  r^-ards  inteUigence,  there  are  thousands  of  inteUigent 
worHS<-  men,  who  have  to  struggle  hard  to  gain  a  scanty 
livelihood  for  their  wives  and  families,  who  did  not  marry 
in  their  teens,  as  "  S."    sneeringly  insinuated,  but  have 
prudently  and  manfully  battled  ivith  all  the  difTicolties  and 
troubles  o£  a  largo  family,  or  sickness,  or  death,  and  want 
of  emplojTuent   at  times,  and  many  other  things  which 
beset  the  path  of  the  working  man,  who  cauuot  bo  surpassed 
for  geneinl  inteUigence,  in  a  political  point  of  "ew,  by 
many  of  our  cortilied  schoohnastcrs,  and  1  might  say  M.P.  s 
as  weU.  ,  ,      , 

The  property  test  is  no  test  at  all,  as  thousands  of  per- 
sons at  the  present  time  hold  property  which  entitles  them 
to  a  vote ;  but  as  regards  the  machinery  by  whidi  the 
country  is  governed,  they  Imow  no  more  about  it  than  the 
aborigines  of  Austraha  :  they  inquire  or  read  a  little  about 
the  com  and  potato  mai-kets,  and  that  is  the  extent  of 
public  business  they  are  aoquainted  with.  I  admit,  sir. 
that  thoro  are  great  numbers  among  thcworkmg  class  who 
are  in  a  state  of  ignorance,  but  I  attribute  that  more  to 
the  temptations  placed  in  their  way  than  anything  else; 
and  I  think  the  working  classes  have  given  their  opponents 
a  strong  proof  that,  if  they  had  the  power,  they  woiild 
remove  those  temptations  out  of  their  way,  which  bUnd 
and  keep  in  ignorance  so  many  of  our  feUow  men— I  mean 
those  dens  of  infamy,  the  di-iuk  shops.  That,  su-.  is  one 
reason  why  I  think  the  franchise  ought  to  be  extended  to 
all  on  the  principlo  of  Mr.  Clay's  Bffl.  It  is  a  son-y  spec- 
tacle to  see  the  working  man,  who,  having  enjoyed  good 
wages  and  gained  the  privUege,  or  the  man  who  has  rt.- 
tained  a  good  education,  saying  to  those  beneath  as  regards 
property  or  education,  "  St»y  where  thou  art,  or  make  thy 
path  through  the  same  purgatory  whence  I  have  come. 
Excuse  me.  Sir,  for  trespassing  thus  on  your  space. 

GooU-,  Aon\  9,  1866.  S.  G.  LakBEB. 


the  truth  of  his  remarks ;  in  fact,  he  not  only  does  no* 
exi^gerate  the  evil,  but  scarcely  estimates  it  sufDciontly,  il 
I  am  to  judge  by  some  of  the  remedies  he  proposes. 

At  the  club  to  which  I  havo  th«  pleasure  of  belongillg» 
wo  admit  members  at  eighteen  years  of  age— in  my 
opinion,  three  years  too  young.  The  conduct  of  these 
youths  has  been  extremely  bad,  and  we  have  done  nothing 
at  present  to  remedy  it. 

Mr.  Solly  says  that,  when  we  cannot  provide  separate 
rooms  we  may  safely  admit  them  to  the  reading-room  and 
hbrary.  I  say,  not' safely  ;  for  that  is  where  I  find  them 
very  troublesome— annoying  other  members  \vith  loud  talk- 
ing laughing,  and  often  practical  joking  ;  and  at  concerts 
and  entertainments,  when  they  ai-e  nearly  all  together,  they 
will  persist  in  being  noisy,  and  are  worse  than  impertinent 
if  interfered  with.  Such  conduct  wUl  be  fatal  to  the  best- 
managed  club. 

With  reoord  to  the  proposition  for  admitting  youths  as 
associates,  I  consider  the  recommendation  to  be  founded 
on  quite  an  unsound  basis-iu  fact,  it  would  be  quite  as 
bad  as  making  them  fiUl  membei-s.  It  is  noUiiug  but  the 
same  thing  in  another  form  ;  and  nothing  short  of  separata 
accommodation  mil  be  of  any  use.  Oiu:  club  is  at  present 
in  a  prosperous  state;  and  my  ouly  f^ar  is  that  we  may 
eventually  suffer  from  this  cvU,  of  which  we  have  ah-eady 
had  complaiuts.— I  remain,  yours  truly,  D.  H. 

Jpril  16lh,  1868.  

THE  YOEKSHIEE  MINERS. 
To  the  Editor  0/  iU   Wohkins  Mas. 
SiF.  -In  the  report  given  in  No.  11  of  the  WoaKiKG 
Mas  respecting  a  moss  meeting  held  by  the  West  York- 
shire miners,  there  are  some  shght  mistakes.     Their  umon 
has  not  benefited  them   10s.  per  week,  but  4s.  6d,   per 
week;  they  are  trying  to  get  56.  for  eight  hours,  and  not 
for  seven  hours,  as  stated ;  they  are  endeavouring  to  Ma"00 
their  work  to  five  days  per  week,  because  two-thirds  of  the 
West  Yorkshire  mines  are  (hiii  mmes,  varying  from  two 
feet  to  thri-ty  inches  thick,  giving  off  largo  quantities  of 
gas.  and  the  miners  think  five  days  suflicieutly  long  to  be 
cooped  up  in  such  places.— Yours  respectfully, 
J.  Duos, 
Secretary  to  the  Miners'  Association. 


/ 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 


V/OEKING  MEN'S   CLUBS. 
To  i'iw  Edilor  0/  (he  Wokkino  Mas. 
Sm  —I  havo  re.^d  the  Eev.  Mr.  SoUy's  paper  on  "  Work- 
ing Men's  Clubs  "  in  your  valuable  journal  of  this  week, 
and  I  regret  to  say,  can  confirm  from  personal  experience 


W.  CLAEKE.-The  subject  treated  in  your  letter  does  not 

come  within  our  range  of  topics. 
Plaset  (Staleybridge).-W6  could  not  undertake  the  re- 
sponabihty  of  choosing  a  society  for  you.  The  arbdes 
were  pubhshed  ivith  the  pui-pose  of  enabhng  working 
men  to  make  their  own  selection. 
MECnASlc.-Operatives  are  uot  disquaUfled  as  such  from 
attending  the  Central  School  of  Art  at  South  Kensington. 
The  principal  quahfications  consist  of  a  ccrtam  amount 
of  proficiency  in  drawing,  ".nd  proofs  that  the  art-know- 
ledge  sought  to  be  acquired  is  intended  for  mdostlial 
purposes.  , 

IN¥ENI0K.-It  is  a  diinciUt  question  to  decide,  merely  upon 
6.C  varU  evidence ;  but  a  somewhat  similai-  case  recently 
occm-i-ed  at  Dudley,  in  which  a  coUier  sought  to  recover 
damages  from  his  employer  for  iUeffal  dismissal  from 
work.  The  facts  deposed  to  were  simply  that  the  plain- 
tiff in  February  last,  dechned  to  "  hang  on,"  because  the 
shaft  was  not  safe,  and  defendant,  therefore,  told  him  to 
go.  It  was  clearly  i>roved  that  the  shaft  was  not  safe, 
and  that  durins  the  last  part  of  plaintiff's  working  thcro 
a  brick  had  fallen,  which  might  have  seriously  injured 
the  man  The  judge  considered  it  most  important  that 
it  should  bo  known  thiit  men  were  not  compeUod  to  work 
when  and  where  it  was  dangerous,  and  that  masters 
must  take  all  proper  and  a^•ailable  means  to  protect  the 
Mves  of  their  men.  This  was  a  clear  case.  The  plaintiff 
refused  to  work  because  the  shaft  was  not  safe,  and  he 
was  quite  justmed  in  so  doing.  The  verdict  woiUd  be 
for  £2  as  pLuntiil  admitted  he  could  have  got  work 
under  the  fortnight  had  he  chosen  to  do  so,  and  he  had 
no  right  to  accumulate  damages. 
John  Samuel.-No  such  BUI  was  ever  passed.  There  is  a 
Statute  of  Limitations,  which  debars  the  recovery  of 
debts  after  they  have  been  incurred  sue  yeai-s,  and  notmug 
has  been  paid  on  aocount,  and  no  aokuowledgmeat  of 
the  debt  paid.  , 

Pebsevehance.-You  require  an  impossibility  :  we  mu-.t 
refer  you  to  a  treatise  on  type-founding,  which  you  may 
find  in  any  large  Cyolopsjdia. 
C.  W.  Y.— 1.  The  value  is  not  more  than  half-a-crown. 
2.  Both  sons  can  take  up  their  freedom.  .    .,  .^  ■ 

J    W.  SEDGLEY.-Apply  for  the  money  due,  ana,  u  it  is 

not  paid,  sue  the  debtor  in  the  County  Court. 
J  D  —There  is  no  such  work  pubhshed  at  present. 
E  D  -The  vessel  for  holding  the  sulphuric  acid  in  which 
'the  gas  is  generated,  and  such  parts  as  are  exposed  to  its 
action,  must  be  constructed  of  load  or  glass. 
A  CoNTKiBCTOE.-We  havc  not  seen  any  of  the  portable 

clay  ovens  you  inquire  about.  ,  .      »v     ■ 

ECCEES,  B.-The  safety  gun-p,aper  is  proposed  by  the  in- 
ventor, Mr.  G.  S.  MeUand,  as  a  substitute  for  gunpowder 
and  gun-cotton.  It  consists  of  paper  impregnated  with 
the  foUovring  mixture  :-Ghlorateof  potassa,  9  ;  mtmte  of 
potassa,  4i ;  prussiato  of  i^taesa,  3i ;  powdered  char- 
coal, Z\  ;  stai-eh,  A  ;  chromate  of  potassa,  A- ;  ■<va,t«r 
78  parts-aU  by  weight.  These  ingredients  are  mi.xed 
together  and  bofled  for  an  hour.  The  solution  is  then 
ready  for  use;  and  the  sheets  of  paper  are  passed 
through  it,  rolled,  and  diied  at  212''. 
Astoria  -The  aneroid  barometer  was  invented  by  M.  ^  lOi, 
a  French  mechanician.  It  has  lately  been  much  im- 
proved by  M.  Breguet.  Compared  with  the  ordms^ 
mereui'ial  barometer,  its  indications  are  found  to  bo 
thoroughly  rehable.  ,    i„  ^ 

Caktos  —There  are  no  means  known  by  which  plaster  M 
Paris  can  be  revived  after  being  once  saturated  witJ» 
water,  which  chemicaUy  combines  with  it. 
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•  aker    and    Baker's   True 


J_)     UNCOLOUKED  TEAS  are  imported  and  Eold  Free 

from  all  Adulleration ;  tliey  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 

Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  andLastinu'  Stroiigth. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Coniectioners,  &c.,  in  moat  Towub.  [1-1 


By  Royal  Command,  Metallic 
PEN  MAKl'.R  TO  THE  QUEEN. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Kespectfully  directs  tl-.o  atfceution  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STE  (iL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
cellence of  his  productionji,  wlaich  for  Quality  of  Material, 
Easy  Action,  aud  Great  Diu-ability,  will  ensure  universal 
preference.  EetEiil,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  Wbolesale, 
at  the  Workp,  Graham  Street,  Birmingham  j  91,  John  Street, 
New  York  ;  and  at  37,  Gracechurch  Sfcreot,  London.  [15 


HUMBUG!  I  hear  you  say. 
You  are  wrong  positively,  and  per  return  of  post 
for  foiu'teen  stamps  you  -oan  obtain  the  newly-invented 
American  Pocket  Timepiece,  warranted  to  denote  correct 
time.  In  Elejrant  Gilt  Case,  with  cfold  accessories,  &c. — 
Address,  58,  "Fjeld  and  Son,  16,  Peckham  Grove,  Camber- 
woll,  London,  S.  730  were  sold  under  the  hour,  January 
lyth,  18GG.  [16 


Post  free,  Foui-teen  Stamps, 

he  Art  of  Ornamental  and 

_  FIGURE  MODELLING  IN  CLAY,   WAX,  &c. 

Illustrated  by  Photographs.     TwELvr:  Medals  have  been 
awarded  to  the  Author,  T.  Dewson,  Wai'wick. 

Just  ready,  in  croivn  8vo,  price  5s., 

Lending"  a  Hand ;  or,  Help 
FOU  THE  WOPSING  CLASSES.  Chap(-ers  on 
some  Vexed  Questions  of  the  Day.  By  the  Author  of 
"Doing  and  Sufibring,"  &c. 

CONTENTS. 

Chapter  I.    Family  Life  in  the  Workman's  Home. 

„        II.    Homes  for  English  Workmen.    Shelter  for  the 

Houseless. 
„      in.    Hoiiies  for  English  Workmen  as  they  are. 
„  -     IV.    Homes  for  English  Workmen  as  they  should  be. 
„         v.    The  Workman's  Home  at  Mulhouse. 
„       VI.    Tbe  Workmaji's  Sunday. 
„     VII.    Domestic  Servants. 

„  VIII.    The  Genus  Mendicant— what  to  do  with  it. 
„      IX.    Treatment  of  the  Sick  in  Workhouse  Iniirmaries. 
Seeley.  Jackson,  f.nd  Halliday,  54,  Fleet  Street.     [35 


appy  Homes  for  Working 

„  HEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
ivcv.  i>r,  BcGG.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  Is.Gd. ;  bound  in 
cloth,  2s.  Loudon :  Casselt,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Ludgato 
Hill,  E.G.    Edinburgh  :  Janiea  Nichol. 


Lately  published,  liimo,  price  -'d., 

Few  Words  on  Woman's 

WORK;   showing  the  paramount  importance  of 

Home  Duties.  With  Ecmai-ks  on  Watch  Work,  Wet  Nursing, 
and  some  other  fallacies  of  tbo  present  day. 

L.  BOOTH,  307,  Eegent  Street,  W.  [17 


A, 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMOSOPATHIC  TREATMENT.  The  object  of 
tixis  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Homeopathy 
ill  common  ailments  as  simple  a^  posaible,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Working-  Classes. 
IlEMKY  TuttNER  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. : 


and  41,  Picoadilly,  Majichester. 
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Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING   COEEECTLY.      Grati.-,  post   free. 
Published  by  T.  M.  Pelst,  65,  Queen's  Koad,  Brighton.    [19 


Practical  Scientific  Books  on 
AECHITECTUEE,  ENGINEEEING,  SURVEYING, 
MENING,  BUILDING,  AGEICULTURE,  MONUMENTS, 
DECORATIONS,  &c.  Published  hy  AxcnLEir  and  Co.,  lOG, 
Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.  New  List  of  Works  sent 
free  to  order  by  post.  120 


Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip 
about  ANIMALS,  Aquaria,  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds, 
Butterflies,  Ferns,  Fish,  FossUs",  Lichens.  Microscopes, 
Mosses,  Reptiles,  Eocks,  Sea- weeds,  AVild  Flowers,  &c.  4d. 
monthly.     HAitPwicKj;:,  Piocaclilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Plain      and      Easy     Natural 
HISTO"RY  BOOKS.  Catalogues  Gratis. 
London:  Robekt  Hardwicke,  192,  Piccariilly.        [21 


Twopence  Monthly, 

The      Insurance     A^ent, 
1  elto  \.    1  t  theP  1   p  e  iit  vo      1  Of  cos  m 

Extenl    tra  t    tl    1        s  th    1  e 

Prac  1  ai     r   1       —  St    1  luf     111  lit, 

Aneclotes     \      el       o     i    t       in  I    (  c 

theFoim  ti  n     t  A  c      es— P  lo  t  —     ati 

tics,  a  d  all  the  Ne    s  cf  the  In  1 1  i  c    "W     11 

Publi  lei  toi   tbe  Piopnetors  by   THoaiAS  MurnT    32 
Bouvene  btreet  London 

LEAl  LET3. 
The  following  articles,  reprinted  from  tbe  Insurance 
Agent,  may  be  had,  in  Leaflet  form,  at  3s.  €d,  per  100; — 
"  The  Successful  Agent "— "  An  Easy  Way  of  Croatinj?  Caui- 
tal" — "A  Sketch  in  the  London  Ta.veru" — "A  Leseon  on 
Life  Assurance." 


Just  Published,  New  Edition,  price  23., 

The  Engineer's  Handy- 
BOOK;  containing  a  Series  of  USEFUL  CALCU- 
LATIONS for  Ensineers,  Tool- BTaltur.i,  Millwrights, 
Draughtsmen,  and  Overlookers,  or  Poromcn  in  En~iueor- 
iug-  Establishments ;  and  for  the  better  class  of  Mechanics 
and  Artisans  generally. 

Leeds :  Altce  Mahn.   London :  Simpkih,  MAEaHALL,  and 
Co.  raa 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

Ch.i=cr  and   Embosser,    i,  FOLEY   STREET, 
PORTLAND  PLACE,  W. 

Honourable  Mention,  Great  Exhihithn,  1851  j  HoiioicraWfl  Men- 
tion, 18&8,  New  YorJc. 


General     Life     and     Fire 
ASSUBAUCE   COMPANY, 
62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 
Established  1837. 
Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility  and  the 
mutual  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  Reversionary  Bonus,  equivalent  to  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  a;^e  of  the  assured,  declared  m  1863. 
The  Reserve  Pund  in  hand  is  ui)wards  of  sijc  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  life  income. 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretary. 


A  Quarter  of  a  Million  has 
been  paid  as  Compensation  for  Accidents  of  all 
kinds,  by  the  RAILWAY  PASSENGERS'  ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.  An  annual  pn.yment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  sociu'es 
£1,000  in  case  of  death,  or  £6  per  week  v/hUe  laid  up  by 
injiuy. 

WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
OiEces— 64,  Cornhill,  and  10,  Regent  Street. 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fii'e  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |         Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London :  73  and  74.,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool :  Brown's  Buildings,  Exchange. 
With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chairman— P.  W.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Discount  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  faUing  duo  on  the  25th  December  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  expense  iu  the  transfer  of  Policies  from  other  offices. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  1861,  over  £135,000. 
W.  P.  CLIEEHUGH,  General  Manager. 


The  National  Standard  Life 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
22,  MOOKGATE  Stkeet,  B.C. 
General  Manager: 
E.    R.    HUTCHINSON,    P.K.Q.S.,    P.A.S.L. 


Part  of  Claimo  paid  on  notification  of  dea.th,  and  balance 
within  one  month  after  proof  of  death.  No  Extra  Charge 
for  Policy  Stamps  or  Policies. 

Agents  Wanted.    Apply  to  Cliief  Office. 


Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  OiUce,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital  550,000 

Invested  funds,  ui>wards  of         1,.t.OO,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwelling--houseand  furniture, 
formerly  cliai'^ed  £2  5s.,  can  be  iusiu'ed  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice.— The  renewal  rccci^jts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  uow  iu  course  of  payment. 


T 


he  Accidental  and   Marine 

INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  Loudon.    Insurance  against  Geueml 
d  Railway  Accidents.    Marino  risks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W.  ORAM,  Secretary. 


Albert  Veterinary  College 
(Limited),  Queen's  Road,  Bayswatcv.  Professor 
John  Gamjee,  Principal.  Subscribers'  foe,  £2  2s.  j  Tr.Tdes- 
man's,  £1  Is.  }}GV  annum. 


The  Liverpool  and  London 
AND 

GLOBE  FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

OlEces.— 1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool;    20  and  21,   Poultry, 

7,  Cornhill,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  COMPANY  SINCE  1850. 


Tear. 
ISlil 


Life  Pi-eniiurafl.  Invested  Funds. 

£27, 1:7  £:i(j2,,S21 

73,781  SJl.OOl 

135,97'!  1,311,905 


186i  71.^,671  236,2W  3,213,300 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 
Life  claims  are  payable  iu  thirty  days  after  they  are  admitted. 


orking    Men's   College. — 

BUILDIN  U  FUlro.  —Subscriptions  are  requested 
der  to  allow  the  Propo:^;ed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spring.  The  College  is  self-supporting ;  but  increase  of 
numbers  has  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £780,  iucluding  £20  Ss 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £278  from  the  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  ftUler  statements  iu  current  numbers  of 
CornldU  and  M<icniilliin' s  Magazine.  Subsci-iptions  received 
at  the  College,  45,  Great  Ormond  Street ;  the  Loudon  and 
County  Bank,  Oxford  Street ;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  R.  B. 
Litchfield,  Esq.,  i.  Hare  Court,  Temple. 


Government  of  South   Aus- 
tralia EMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  Australia,  ia 
vessels  chartered  expressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  (Commis- 
sioners, to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  servants,  miuers,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  gi'ooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Further  piu-ticulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  oilice  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Austraha,  5,  Copthall  Court,  Loudon,  E.C!.  [23 


CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £7. 

New  York,    by    Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMERS,  WEEKLY,  £7, 
cabm,    £15    15s.;    Canada,    £7,    cabin,    £15   16s.;    New 
Orleans,  £6  6s.,  cabin,  £25.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £1. 
R    MONTGOMBKIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenohurch  Street,  B.C.  [24 


Economy  in  Kindling  Fires. 
—Pour  Fires  are  Ut  by  the  PATENT  FIREWOOD 
for  One  Penny,  without  trouble  to  servants.  No  paper  re- 
quired. Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen.— Works,  18,  Wharl 
Road,  City  Road,  N.    Packed  for  the  country,  500  for  10s.[25' 


Walker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 
street.  Corner  of  Seymour  Place,  Marylebone, 
London.    Hats  in  all  shapes  from  3s.  6d.  to  18s.  each. 

The  Trails  A'upplied.  [26 


P 


BROWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  [27 

E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIFFAED'S   INJECTOR, 

FOR    PEEDING   STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOE  lEON   AND  WOOD   WORK. 

Particidars  and  Prices  post  free  on  application  to 
W.  T.  HENDRY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STREET,    LONDON,    E.C.      -     [28 


THE  WORKING  MAN  WILL  FIND 

J'udson's  Simple  Dyes" 
both  Useful  and  Amusing.  jVaiy  one  can  use  them. 
Anything  can  be  dyed  with  them  in  ten  minutes. 
Price  Sixpence  per  Bottle.  0£  Chemists  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  [2u 


FURNITURE   ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  84,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  PITZEOY 
SQUARE,  W.,  and  paid  tor  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  had  aw.ay  immediately.  Apply  personally,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  S3,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [30 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPEECEPTIBLE  TEUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  iiiost  comfoi-table 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness;  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
I-eg>5,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Sui'gical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND    SONS, 
35  and  36,  West  Ssiitiifield,  London. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [31 


Superior      Trusses,      Elastic 
.STOCKINGS,  &c.,  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    &   SON, 
418,  OxFOUD  Street. 
Trusses  from  5s.  each  ;  Stoeldng.^  from  4s.  Gd.        [32 


The  Original  Chlorodytie, 
Invented  by  R.  FItEEMAN,  Phai-maceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  immediately  rplieves  and  cures  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumxition,  Influenza,  Broncbiti.s,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp,  ypa.sms,  Gout,  Diiirrbcea,  Dfsenterv.  &c. 

EARL  KLSSELL  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr,  FroGinan  that  he  b;td  roeeiv.-d  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  oi'  ;niy  usij  in 
Cholera  was  Chlnrodyne. — Laitcci,  Dec.  Jlst,  isiji.  See 
Times,  Nov.  14th,  lSb5. 


'reeman's    Orieinal    Chloro- 


Ji  DYNE.— The  Medical  Tinu::=,  .fan.  I;;t.]t,  Ifi-^d.  states— 
"it  has  an  immense  sab-  aiuimyst  thi;  pu  li-.-.  ami  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  niffUi_':d  prac^;ii>n  r-,  nnd, 
of  course,  ic  would  not  be  tliUN  singularly  pupuLir  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  lill  a  place." 


F 


reeman's    Original    Chloro- 

DYNE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 
side every  bottle,  t^old  by  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
R.  FREEMAN,  70,  Kenniuiiton  I'ark  Road,  London,  8., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  ^  oz..  Is.  l^d.;  IJ  oz., 
2s.  9d. ;  10  oz. ,  lis. ;  20  oz.,  20s. 

Caution !  Beware  of  sx>uvioxis,  deceiitive,  and  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  ChlorodynCj  and 
see  that  you  bave  none  otiior.  [33 


I  Tail's  "Lung   Restorer" 

X  A  gives  instant  relief  iu  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, aore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Brooke,  Mivtield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  sufl'oi'ing  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  ♦'  Three  Is?.  l|d.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  G,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  lid,,  2s.  9d.,  &c.  [34 
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THE    "WORKING    IIAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EWING     MACHINES. 


T 


HE      FLORENCE 

For  Family  Use  is  Unequalled. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Hems,  Fells,  Tacks. 


T 


HE      FLORENCE 

Binds,  Braids,  Cords,  Qoilts. 


H 


THE       FLORENCE 
Gathers  and  Sews  on  a  Enffle  at  the  same  time. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Hakes  Fonr  Different  Stitches. 


NEW  ZEAiAXD  AND  AUSTEAIIA. 
Free  Grants  o£  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 

j_    A       pany's  Eegular  Semi-llonthly  Line  o£  Clipper 

Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Bocks. 

MELBOtTENE   LINE, 

Taking  Fassenprcrs  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hohart  Town, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Glendower 2,200  A  1    ^'^^''^. 

Anna 2,200  A  1    May  21. 

LucibeUe 2,000  A  1    June  7. 

Golden   Sea 2,500  A  1    June  21. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passeneers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  ftc 

Canaan 1,800  A  1    13yrs.    April  25. 

Earl  Dalhousie 2,000  A  1    llyrs.    May  11. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

Alexandrina  1,W0  A  1    ApriL 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2,500  A  1    May  10. 

FEEE  GEANTS  OF  FOETY  ACEES  OF  LAND  are 
(riven  by  this  magnificent  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  o^vn  passage  money. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are :— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  vovage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers.  , 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &C.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BEOTHEES  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    [2 


[Antn,  28,  186g. 

COA  flOn  ready  to  be  advanced 

XZ/U»UUv  by  the  TEMPEEANCE  PEEMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENEY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  S4,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  EC. 

Note.— More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [7 


H 


T 


HE      FLORENCE 

Has  Patent  Eeversible  Feed  Motion. 


q^HE       FLORENCE 

I         Fastens  Off  its  Seams  without  Stopping  Machine. 
No  other  Machine  does  this. 


THE       FLORENCE 
Bcceived  the  Highest  Premium  (Gold  Medal)  at 
New  Tork,  1865. 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 

■  ■  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  and  No  Eent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiEKBECK  BuiLDixo  SOCIETY,  Loudou  Mechauics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW 
TO  PUECHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Biekbeck  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUE  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Bikkbeck  DEPOsrr 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
tiU  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FEANCIS  EAVENSCEOFT,  Hanagir.       [8 


ohn    Moseley    and    Son, 


T 
T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Needle  is  easily  acljust^'^ 


HE       FLORENCE 

Is  almost  Noiseless. 


J  17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.  CUTLEES.  GENEEAL  MEE- 
CHANTS,  and  MANUFACTUEEES  OP  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
kc  Wholesale,  Eetail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years.  Eeduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley  s 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Ganged  Phites  :— 

£    s.    tt. 
28.inch  Best  Half  Sipping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     Hand  Saw  ^    I    t     " 

14    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw "    °    °     " 

14    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Saws  same  make.  Second  CJuality  (by  some  caUed  best)  of 
each  of  the  above.  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  403.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N  B  —These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice  —Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Eailway  Signals,  &c. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  18s..  &c.  &c.  These 
mMhines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
core  of  Eheumatism,  &c  &c.  L3 


T 


he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 


-pHE       FLORENCE 

JL       Sews  across  Heavy  Seams,  and  from  one  to  more 
thicknesses  of  cloth,  without  change  of  Needle  or  Tension. 


_s  ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  EstabUshed 
by  Act  of  ParUament,  July,  18*8.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
^00,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  EOAD,  FLN'SBUEY  SQUAEE, 
LONDON,  EC.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
daring  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that— first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  faciUties  afforded  for  their  transactions  ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest ; 
fourthly  in  the  mode  of  Eedemption ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50  ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount- upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
—may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  KICHAEDSON,  Secretary. 
Offices— 39,  City  Eoad,  London,  E.C. [9 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MEECEEY. 


I 


W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 


,  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  &,  has   one  of  the 

largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  361b.  Buenos  Ayrcs  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enameUed 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d.,  23.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing  Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BEOWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  WUliam  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  appufj; 
tion.  l^" 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Is  easily  adjusted. 

Etc.    Etc.    Etc 


EACH    MACHINE    GUARANTEED    FOR    ONE 
YEAR. 


INSTRUCTION      GRATIS. 


KIT  AND  GEINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  EETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
OTEEL,71bs.  forls.ld.  Superior  ink,  9d.per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  EngHsh  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Proufs  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp.  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
pS?chaserrover  £1,  at  tV.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  L* 


TIMBEE,  DEALS.  FLOOEING,  AND  MOULDINGS. 

Joseph  and  Alfred  Rosling, 
SOCTHWAEK  BeIDGE  WHAEJ,  BaKKSIDE, 
keep  a  large  and  well-seasoned  stock  constantly  on  hand, 
which,  from  the  facility  afforded  by  river-side  premises  as 
compared  with  inhmd  yards,  they  are  enabled  to  seU  at  the 
very  lowest  prices. 


T  nventions  Protected  by  Patent 

1  OE  EEGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventors  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  appUca- 
tion.  Apply  to  Mr.  Bkewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  ^, 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [U 

Patents  for  Inventions. — 
Messrs.  DAVIES  and  HUNT  procure  British  and 
"foreign  Patents  for  Inventions  and  Registrations  of  Designs, 
at  moderate  charges.  Full  particulars  given  m  their 
"  Handbook  for  Inventors,"  to  be  had  (gratis)  from  No.  1. 
Serle  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  W.C. U^ 

TO   ENGINEEES,    CONTEACTOES,    EAILWAY   COM- 
PANIE^AND  THE  TEADE  GENEEALLT. 


G. 


E 


AGENTS    WANTED. 


PROSPECTUS     AND     SAMPLES     FREE. 


ADDEESS, 

FLORENCE    SEWHG    MACHINE    COMPANY, 

97,    CHEAPSIDE,    LONDON. 


EASY  MODE  OP  PAYMENT. 

very  Description  of  General 

DEAPERY,  TAILOEING,  AND  OUTFITTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Teems  :  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEAELE,  125,  Old  Kent  Road.  [5 


THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

V.     J     110  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  os-  6d-     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)  9s.  Od-    ..       IP 


.   and   Co.'s  Garments 

1  1  ana  PRICES.- The  new  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Pnnce  Alfred  Overcoats  and  Capes,  15s.  6d.  to  42s.  j  Kiicker- 
bocker,  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Osborne  Suits,  15s.  6d.  to»?-; 
Jackets,  8s.  6d.  to  2o3. ;  Trousers,  8s.  M.  to  15s.  6d. ;  Ve^- 
4s  6d.  to  7a.  6d. ;  Jackets  and  Vests  alike,  15s.  6d.  to  278.  ba. 


Hyam 


Richardson,  Maker  of 

^^,  ,     Leather  Hose.  Fire  Buckets,  Suction  Hose,  and 
Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  Peascis  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

Builders,  Carpenters,  and 
others,  have  submitted  to  their  notice  these  v^y 
reduced  prices,  the  lowest  consistent  with  really  useful 
nuaUties. 

{-.inch  Flooring  (well  prepared) Us.  6d.  per  square. 

i,aths  31a.  Od,  per  load. 

YeUow  Deals,  sound  and  good 2}d.  per  foot. 

SpruceDeals  fij-        " 

2i-inch  Battens ■-.  ^f^       •> 

Seasoned  Mahogany,  plank  *:  board.  (XL         .. 

A  very  large  stock,  ready  sawn  and  seasoned. 
CAETEE    AND   WEBB, 
OLD     BETHNAL     GEEEN    EOAD,    N.E. 

(End  of  Elizabeth  Street,  Hackney  Eoad.) 


Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TEOUSEES.  ^  _^,     , 

Newlino,  192,  BUhopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 

Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS 
Newlisg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  Oty,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS.  _,^.     , 

Newilsg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  D  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  l" 


London:  Printed  and  Published  by  C«SEtx,  Peiteb,  and 
GiiPis.LaBeUeSauvageYard,  E.C. 
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Earl  Dudley's  Blast- Fit  maces, 
Coneygree,  Staffordshire. 

The  smelting  of  iron  was,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  performed  exclusively  with  charcoal 
as  fuel;  but  so  great  were  the  quantities  con- 
sumed by  the  furnaces,  that  in  course  of  time  the 
manufacture  began  rapidly  to  decrease,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining 
an  adequate  supply  of  wood.  This  caused  many 
persons  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  use  of  pit- 
coal  as  a  substitute,  and  in  the  fifth  year  of  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary  (1G94),  we  find  a 
charter  granted  to  various  persons  forming  a 
company,  who  set  forth  "that  they  with  great 
study,  care,  and  exjjence,  had  brought  to 
practice  the  use  of  pit-coal  to  melt  or  smelt 
down  all  sorts  of  ii'on  oar,  iron  stones,  slaggs, 
cinders,  and  broken,  cast,  or  hammered  iron,  and 
to  make  the  same  into  good  merchantable  barr  iron 
'and  o*^'-er  'ron,"  &c.  &c.  Previous  to  this,  James 
I.  grouted  patents  for  the  use  of  pit-coal,  but 
apparently  with  little  result;  and  the  general 
substitution  of  this  fuel  in  the  place  of  charcoal 
was  an  affair  involving  a  long  series  of  years, 
much  patient  labour  and  perseverance,  and 
numerous  failures. 

About  the  year  1730,  certain  persons  created 
considerable  excitement  by  very  loudly-vaunted 
pretensions  to  "  great  and  wonderful  skiU  in 
making  ii-ou  with  ore  and  pit-coal."  They  were 
either  arrant  quacks,  who  had  obtained  a  smatter- 
ing of  knowledge  concerning  such  things,  or  most 
enthusiastic  believers  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  new  process,  for  they  appealed  with  the 
greatest  confidence  to  the  public  for  subscriptions 
to  the  trifling  amount  of  a  "  million  of  money,  to 
enable  these  gi'eat  projectors  to  mate  iron 
sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  nation,  without  the 
use  of  wood  or  charcoal." 

They  obtained  some  thousands,  and  for  about 
two  years  professed  to  be  engaged  in  successful 
preliminary  operations  at  Friziugton,  near  White- 
haven, in  Cumberland ;  but  haviag  (as  they  state 
iu  a  rather  bombastic  "  notice  to  aU  lovers  of  art 
and  ingenuity")  "  met  with  none  but  infidels  in 
that  barren  part  of  the  kingdom,  are  lately  come 
to  Loudon,  and  are  now  getting  ready  to  convince 
the  world,"  with  a  view  to  raising  the  aforesaid 
mUlion. 

These  persons  were  derided,  denounced  as  im- 
postors, and  the  successful  employment  of  pit- 
coal  treated  with  great  incredulity ;  but  the 
necessity  for  more  vigorous  efforts  towards  the 
providing  an  efiiciont  fuel  in  the  stead  of  charcoal 
Boon  became  obvious  to  all.  So  scarce  did  wood 
become,  that  in  most  counties  throughout  the 
country  it  was  forbidden  to  be  cut  down  for  these 
purposes,  and  the  consequence  was  the  extinction 
of  most  of  the  fui-naces.  By  the  year  1740,  so 
severely  had  the  manufacture  suffered,  that  the 
quantity  of  iron  produced  had  decreased  from 
180,000  tons  yearly  to  the  insignificant  amount 
of  17,350  tons — of  which  the  county  of  Stafford, 
having  two  furnaces,  produced  1,000  tons. 
Gloucestershire  headed  the  list  in  that  year  with 
2,850  tons,  the  product  of  six  furnaces. 

From  this  time  pit-coal  gradually  came  into 
use;  the  numerous  difficulties  attending  its  opera- 
tion being  overcome  by  various  improvements  in 
the  construction  and  height  of  the  blast-furnace, 
and  notably  by  the  eventual  production  of  a  blast 
combining  the  requisite  qualifications  of  intense 
strength  and  steadiness,  by  the  use  of  steam 
power.     Such  is  the  present  blast-fm'nace. 

We  have  given  three  illustrations  from  the 
works  of  Earl  Dudley  at  Coneygi-ee,  in  Stafford- 
shire, near  to  the  town  of  Dudley. 

The  modem  blast-furnace  is  a  tail,  somewhat 
tapering,  cylindrical  structure,  built  externally  of 
brick,  and  banded  at  frequent  intervals  with  iron, 
to  stroBgthen  its  powers  of  resistance  to  the  effects 
of  intense  heat.  Inside  it  is  lined  with  fire-brick. 
The  height  of  those  we  examined  was  about 
seventy  feet.  The  front  has  two  openings,  through 
one  of  which  flows  at  proper  intervals  the  liquid 
metal,  and  tlu'ough  the  other  the  "slag"  or  refuse 
matter.  There  are  also  other  openings  at  the 
lower  part,  at  each  side,  and  at  the  back,  through 
which  the  tuyeres,  or  pipes  carrying  the  blast, 
are  passed.  Each  furnace  at  Coneygree  has  six 
tuyeres,  and  there  are  smaller  pipes  carrying 
water  round  their  extremities,  to  keep  them  cool. 
The  iron  ore  is  procured  in  great  part  from  the 
•  Burrounding  districts,  and  brought  to  the  works 


by  canal  boat ;  landed,  stacked  in  large  heaps  or 
banks,  and  calcined  previous  to  being  smelted. 
The  furnace  is  fed  at  the  top,  which  is  reached 
by  a  long  incline  and  tramway  from  a  distant 
pari;  of  the  works  near  the  landing  wharf, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The 
ore  is  placed  in  barrows,  whilst  others  are 
laden  separately  with  limestone  and  co.al ;  these 
are  wheeled  upon  a  flat  wagon,  which  is  then 
drawn  up  the  incline  by  a  strong  iron  chain  con- 
nected with  the  steam  machinery;  and  upon 
arriving  at  the  furnace-top,  round  which  runs  a 
platform,  the  contents  ai-e  emptied  into  the  fur- 
nace, through  openings,  in  the  following  order : 
first  coal,  then  ore,  and,  lastly,  limestone,  which 
is  used  as  a  flux.  This  feeding  process  goes  on 
without  intermission,  and  the  fires  are  only  extin- 
guished when  the  furnace  needs  repairs,  &c.  The 
materials  take  about  fom-  "tm-ns"  in  their  passage 
through  the  furnace — that  is,  the  feeding  of  to- 
day would  come  out  in  a  fused  state  at  the 
bottom  about  fom-  days  hence.  As  they  gradu- 
ally descend,  the  earthy  portions  of  the  iron  ores 
combine  with  the  limestone,  and  form  "slag," 
which,  being  lighter,  rests  upon  the  sivrface  of 
the  liquid  metal  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  in 
the  "hearth,"  as  it  is  called.  About  150  tons  of 
ii'on  per  week  are  passed  thi'ough  each  furnace, 
and  the  liquid  metal  is  generally  allowed  to  flow 
out  at  the  bottom  about  every  twelve  hours. 

Descending  into  the  casting-hoxise,-  we  take  our 
stand  under  the  roof  in  front  of  the  furnace,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  how  "pigs"  are  cast. 
As  we  gaze  around,  the  place — orderly  enough 
to  the  initiated — looks  like  a  sandy  wilderness, 
with  an  apparently  confused  jumble  of  great 
cranes,  masses  of  iron,  pipes  running  about 
in  all  directions,  shovels,  iron  bars,  pokers  in 
groat  variety,  &c.  &c.  It  is  just  previous  to 
casting  time,  and  the  fire  is  roaring  and  rushing 
out  at  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  with  a 
deafening  noise,  loud  as  thunder.  The  liquid 
slag  flows  out  from  time  to  time  at  an  opening 
level  with  the  mass  of  molten  metal,  runs  down  a 
gutter  of  its  own  to  a  little  hollow,  where  it  cools, 
solidifies,  and  is  then  placed  upon  an  ii-on  wagon 
running  up  a  tramway  between  the  fm-naces,  and 
caiTied  to  a  huge  "  cinder-bank  "  a  little  distance 
away.  All  over  the  floor  of  the  casting-house 
sand  lies  to  the  depth  or  eight  or  ten  inches. 
This  is  now  shovelled  aside,  and  beams  of  wood  of 
the  length  and  shape  of  the  intended  "pigs"  are 
laid  gi'idiron  fashion  upon  the  floor,  in  number 
proportioned  to  the  expected  extent  of  the  casting. 
The  sand  is  next  shovelled  between  all  these 
pieces  of  wood,  pressed  in  quite  hard,  and  the 
beams  then  taken  out,  thus  leaving  a  series  of 
gutters,  or  moulds,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

A  long,  principal  gutter  is  formed  in  the  sand 
from  the  fiu-nace  to  the  moulds,  and  the  sides  of 
this  are  carefully  smoothed  and  patted  close  with 
a  spade,  whilst  the  bottom  is  made  close  and  even 
with  a  wooden  instrument  resembling  a  crutch. 
A  man  takes  his  station  by  the  side  of  the  main 
gutter  with  a  spade  in  his  hand — for  a  purpose 
presently  to  be  noted — and  all  is  ready.  One  of 
the  workmen  near  the  furnace  pokes  away  the 
sand,  &c.,  from  the  mouth  or  hole  from  which  the 
metal  is  to  issue,  until  a  round,  red  spot  is  seen ; 
then  an  iron  bar  has  its  end  vigorously  driven 
into  the  spot,  the  mouth  is  opened,  and  presently 
out  pours  the  molten  metal,  glistering,  thi'owing 
out  myriads  of  fiery  sparks,  and  looking  in  the 
daylight  exactly  like  a  stream  of  liquid  gold. 
Away  it  flows  down  the  furrow  to  the  first  row  of 
moulds,  which  it  immediately  fUls ;  and  the  man 
with  the  spade  now  steps  forward  and  sticks  his 
implement  across  the  entrance  gutter,  to  prevent 
the  admission  of  any  more  metal  to  that  scries. 
It  now  flows  to  the  next  row,  wliich  it  fills,  and  so 
on,  untU  the  whole  of  the  moulds  are  filled,  or  there 
is  no  more  metal  forthcoming.  This  is  the  pig- 
iron  of  commerce. 

Our  illustration  of  casting  small  articles  from  a 
ladle,  shows  one  of  the  operations  carried  on  in 
another  part  of  the  same  works;  but  the  iron 
used  does  not  come  direct  from  the  blast-fui'nace. 
It  has  to  be  re-melted  in  another  furnace  pre- 
vious to  being  used  for  such  piu'poses. 

Nowhere  can  iron  smelting  be  seen  to  greater 
perfection  than  in  Staffordshire ;  and  at  the 
works  of  Earl  Dudley  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
is  spared  to  ensure  perfection. 

AVe  have  stated  that  the  entire  produce  of 
Staffordshu'e  in  1740  was  only  1,000  tons.  In 
little  more  than  a  ceutmy  (in  1854)  that  amount 
had  increased  to  the  enormous  aggregate  of  847,600. 


Getting  Married. 


"  Thinking  of  getting  married,  is  he,  NcUy  ? 
Just  about  the  best  thing  he  could  think  of, 
supposing  he  has  got  the  right  sort  of  gu-l.  I 
hope,  though,  she  wiU  never  forget  to  put  the 
sugar  in  his  tea,  throiigh  getting  excited  about 
her  neighbours'  doings,  and  forgetting  her  hus- 
band, like  some  people  I  know." 

"  Beg  your  pardon,  Tom,  I'm  sure ;  there's  the 
sugar,  and  would  you  like  a  little  more  mUk, 
dear  ?  But  he  is  not  only  thinking  about  it,  but 
the  banns  aa-e  put  up,  and  the  wedding  is  to 
come  off  in  a  fortnight.  And  they  want  our 
PoUy  to  be  one  of  the  bridesmaids,  and,  if  she  is, 
she  must  have  a  new  bonnet,  Tom  ;  so,  you  see, 
it  concerns  you  and  me,  too,  after  aU.  Don't  you 
think  she  is  a  very  pretty  girl,  and  a  good  one, 
too— eh,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Om-  Polly  ?     Of  course  I  do." 

"  No  ;  I  don't  mean  her,  Tom  ;  how  stupid  you 
are  !  I  mean  Lizzie  WUkins,  the  girl  Charley 
Crowther  is  going  to  marry." 

"  Yes,  NeUy,  I  think  she  is  a  good  one ;  I  hope 
and  trust  she  is.  For  getting  married  is  a  serious 
thing ;  and  if  a  man  makes  a  mistake  about  it, 
it's  pretty  nearly  ruin  to  him,  body  and  soul,  that's 
a  fact.  Bad  enough  it  is  with  rich  folks ;  but  for 
a  working  man  who  means  well,  and  hopes  to  do 
his  duty  in  the  world,  a  mistake  in  that  matter 
is  terrible  indeed.  Always  is  '  a  virtuous  woman 
a  crown  to  her  husb.and ;'  but  never,  it  seems  to 
me,  so  bright  and  so  be.autifnl  as  when  she 
shares  with  him  the  hard  task  of  making  the 
best  of  matters  that  require  a  good  deal  of 
making  the  best  of.  A  working  man's  home  must 
always  be  a  poor  home ;  but  it  may  be  the  most 
pleasant  place  on  the  face  of  the  earth  to  the  two 
people  who  agree  to  share  it.  It  is  not  a  Store 
of  money  that  makes  folks  happy ;  and  w)>en  a 
young  woman,  who  knows  how  her  own  father 
and  mother  have  sometimes  been  pinched  to  keep 
a  comfortable  home  over  their  heads,  and  bring 
up  their  sons  and  daughters  as  good  boys  and  gh-ls 
should  be  brought  up — how  carkmg  care  wiU 
come,  how  son-ow  sits  at  the  threshold  of  every 
man's  house ;  how  evil  days  threaten,  guard 
against  them  as  we  may — the  young  woman,  I 
say,  who,  knowing  all  this,  gives  herself  to  a  man 
to  be  his  helpmeet,  to  walk  with  him,  haud-in- 
hand,  thi-ough  the  paths  of  life  till  death  do  them 
part,  and  who,  with  simple  faith  in  his  manly 
truth,  looking  to  him  as  the  breadwinner  whose 
industry  wUl  carve  out  a  future  for  them  both, 
the  protector  whose  strong  arm  clasps  her  to  his 
heart  and  holds  her  there — resolves  to  be  to 
him  a  wife  indeed,  the  tenderer  half  of  their 
united  being — there  is  a  girl  worth  a  man's  win- 
ning and  wearing." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  is,  Tom,  but  you  always 
seem  to  see  a  deeper  me.aning  in  common  things 
than  I  do,  or  than  anybody  else  that  I  know  does.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  you  spend  more  time 
than  you  ought  to  do  over  those  books  of  yours  ; 
not  that  you  ever  neglect  anything  else  for  them, 
I  don't  mean  that ;  but  it  seems  as  if  they  made 
you  too  clever  for  a  man  in  your  position.  But 
you  are  right,  Tom ;  and  I  feel  that  you  are,  for 
you  seem  to  be  able  to  put  into  words  what  I 
often  think  of  in  a  di-eaming  sort  of  way,  but  cannot 
quite  get  into  shape,  and  what  the  people  we  meet 
with  seem  to  have  very  little  idea  of.  Now,  Mrs. 
Wilkins,  Lizzie's  mother,  you  know,  looked  in 
this  afternoon,  and  so  did  two  or  three  others, 
and  they  were  aU  talking  about  the  wedding;  and 
they  all  said  that  it  was  a  good  match,  for  Chai-ley 
is  earning  at  least  two  pounds  a  week,  and  has 
something  laid  by,  and  Lizzie  is  careful,  and  good 
at  housework  and  needlework,  and  they  did  not 
see  why  he  should  not  Ije  a  foreman  some  day, 
and  then  Lizzie  woiild  be  able  to  hold  up  her 
head  as  high  as  any  of  them.  T»iey  have  taken  the 
house — it  has  fom-  rooms  and  a  kitchen — and  fur- 
nished it,  with  a  Eidderminster  carpet  in  tho 
front  parlom-,  and  six  horsehair  chairs  and  a 
couch,  with  an  anti-macassar,  and  '  Eed  Eiding 
Hood'  in  a  frame,  and  a  glass,  which  cost  two 
pound  ten  at  a  sale,  on  the  mantelpiece.  And 
there's  an  iron  Arabian  bedstead,  and  four  bed- 
room chairs  at  four  .and  sixpence  each,  and  a 
marble  top  wash-stand  and  a  chest  of  drawers, 
picked  up  cheap,  but  never  made  under  four 
guineas — and  everything  comfortable ;  and  the 
kitchen's  quite  a  pictui'C.  So  you  see,  Tom,  Mi's. 
Wilkins  and  Lizzie  herself  are  aU  in  high 
feather,  and  looking  forward  to  the  housekeep- 
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ing.  But  tlicy  Tvere  in  a  great  trouble  about 
one  or  two  little  matters.  One  was  Lizzie's 
bonnet ;  and  next,  what  would  be  the  most 
gentoel  thing  to  have  for  dinner  on  the  wedding- 
day.  Mr.  Wilkins,  Lizzie's  father,  says  he  is  for  a 
good  old-fashioned  leg  of  pork,  and  just  an  apple 
pudding  after ;  but  Mi-s.  WOlrins  says  she  does 
not  think  a  goose  would  be  out  of  the  way  on 
such  an  occasion.  And  then,  Tom,  they  can't 
make  up  their  minds  about  the  cabs  to  chiu-ch. 
Young  Harry  Wdkins,  Lizzie's  brother,  says  the 
bride  and  bridegroom  ought  to  ride  together  in  a 
Hausom  ;  while  Mrs.  Wilkins  thinks  theneighboiu-s 
might  say  it  was  proud  of  them,  and  it  might  make 
words  afterwards.  But,  Tom,  these  seem  to  me 
to  be  very  little  troubles,  and  you  make  me  think 
still  less  of  them.  You  and  I  walked  very  quietly 
to  church ;  and  Tom,  dear,  though  we  have  been 
together  for  seventeen  years,  I  woidd  marry  you 
to-mori'Ow  if  we  had  the  chance  again." 

"  Would  you,  indeed,  Nelly  ?  I  suppose  I  must 
take  that  as  a  compliment.  And  I  sincerely  hope 
— and  I  don't  fear  that  I  shall  be  disappointed — • 
that  in  seventeen  yeai's'  time  Lizzie  will  be  able 
to  say  the  same  to  Charley.  The  young  couple 
have  a  fair  start ;  and  whether  they  go  to  chui-ch 
afoot  or  in  a  cab,  whether  cane-bottomed  chairs 
and  white  dimity  adorn  the  new  home,  or  horsehair 
and  polished  mahogany,  wUl  not  much  affect  their 
future  happiness  if,  in  furnishing  their  house,  they 
have  not  faUed  to  provide  two  good,  loving, 
courageous  hearts,  which  will  overcome  a  thousand 
little  troubles;  cheerfulness,  good  temper,  mutual 
trust,  and  that  calm,  deep-seated  love  which  makes 
them  sweethearts  all  their  lives,  and  gives  a  deeper 
meaning  to  the  best  of  all  titles — father  and 
mother.  So,  I  wDl  be  among  the  fii-st  to  shake 
hands  with  the  happy  couple;  and  you,  NeUy, 
shaU  give  Lizzie  a  kiss  for  me,  and  tell  her  how 
I  welcome  her  to  the  honourable  estate  of  wife." 
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Supposing  the  demand  for  labour  to  be  increased 
in  the  way  mentioned  in  our  last  article — namely, 
by  an  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  the  country 
— whether  the  value  of  labour  will  rise  depends  on 
whether  the  supply  is  or  is  not  increased  in  a 
like  proportion.  It  woidd  be  to  no  purpose,  as 
far  as  the  value  of  labour  is  concerned,  to  double 
the  capital  if  at  the  same  time  the  number  of 
labourers,  or  the  duration  of  their  labour,  or  the 
amount  of  exertion  they  put  forth  in  a  given 
time,  were  doubled  also.  In  such  a  case  the 
value  of  laboirr  would  remain  unaltered. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  notice  a  distinction 
which  is  of  importance  to  the  right  understand- 
ing of  this  subject — that,  namely,  which  exists 
between  the  Rate  of  Wages  and  the  Value  of  La- 
hmir :  the  latter  being  the  amount  of  money — or, 
more  properly  speaking,  goods — which  the  work- 
man receives  in  retui-n  for  a  certain  amount  of 
exertion,  whatever  be  the  time  he  takes  to  put 
forth  that  amount  of  exertion  ;  the  former  being 
the  amount  which  he  receives  in  return  for  the 
exertion  he  puts  forth  in  a  given  time,  whatever 
be  the  amount  of  exertion  which  in  that  time  he 
puts  forth.  Thus,  the  labour  of  a  lazy  man,  or  a 
weak  man,  may  be  dear  at  fifteen  shiUings  a 
week ;  whUe,  in  the  same  employment,  that  of  a 
strong  and  active  man  may  be  cheap  at  thirty. 
The  wages  of  the  foi-mer  are  low  compared  with 
those  of  the  latter,  but  the  value  of  his  labour, 
on  the  contrary,  is  high. 

It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  distinction  in  mind, 
because  the  effect<bn  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  produced  by  an  alteration  in  the  supply  of 
labour  is  different  according  as  it  is  brought 
about  by  an  alteration  in  one  rather  than  another 
of  the  three  elements  of  which  that  supply  con- 
sists. If  the  number  of  labourers  be  altered — 
the  demand  for  labour  being  supposed  to  remain 
unchanged — loth  the  value  of  labour  and  the  rate 
of  wages  would  be  altered ;  but  if  either  the 
duration  of  the  period  of  labour  or  the  amount 
of  exertion  put  forth  in  a  given  time  be  altered, 
the  value  of  labour  alone  wOl  undergo  any 
change,  while  the  rate  of  wages  will  remain  un- 
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affected.  To  take  an  example :  Suppose  the 
amount  of  capital  in  a  coimtry  appropi'iated  to 
the  payment  of  wages  to  be  ^620,000,000,  the 
number  of  labom-ers  to  be  1,000,000,  and  the 
number  of  hom-s'  labour  per  day  to  be  10.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  average  wages  earned  by 
a  man  in  the  period  dm-ing  which  on  the  average 
the  capital  was  turned,  would  be  ^620.  Now, 
suppose  that,  by  emigration,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  labourers  were  reduced  by  one-half, 
while  the  number  of  hours'  labour  per  day,  and 
the  amount  of  exertion  put  forth  in  that  time, 
remained  as  bcfoi-e.  It  is  plain  that  only  one- 
half  the  pi-evious  amount  of  work  would  be  done ; 
and,  since  as  much  capital  would  be  spent  in 
wages  as  ever,  it  follows  that  each  labourer  would 
receive  twice  as  much  wages  as  formerly,  without 
doing  any  more  work ;  so  that  the  i-ate  of  wages 
and  the  value  of  labour  would  be  doubled  simul- 
taneously. But  suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  hom-s  of  laboui-,  or  the  amount  of  exertion  put 
forth  in  a  given  time,  were  reduced  one-half, 
whOe  aU  the  other  circumstaijioes  originally  men- 
tioned remained  unchanged  ;  here  the  amount  of 
work  done  would  be  diminished  one-half,  and  as 
the  .£20,000,000  would  stUl  continue  to  be  paid 
for  it,  the  value  of  labour  would  be  doubled ;  but 
inasmuch  as  the  number  of  persons  among  whom 
this  sum  was  divided  woidd  stiU  be  1,000,000,  the 
rate  of  their  wages  would  remain  unchanged. 
They  would  not  receive  more,  but  they  would 
woi'k  less. 

Such  would  be  the  effects  of  a  decrease  in  the 
supply  of  labour,  unaccompanied  by  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  in  the  demand  for  it — that  is  to 
say,  in  the  capital  of  the  country.  But  it  is  only 
on  the  supposition  that  such  a  decrease  of  capital 
would  not  foUow  a  deci-ease  in  the  supply  of 
labour  that  we  are  entitled  to  expect  a  rise  in 
wages,  or  in  the  value  of  labour ;  and  it  so  hap- 
pens that  this  very  rise  of  wages  and  of  the 
value  of  labour  have,  in  general,  a  tendency  to 
bring  about,  as  an  ulterior  result,  a  diminution  in 
the  capital  of  the  country ;  so  that  it  is  possible 
that,  after  enjoying  for  a  period  a  higher  rate  of 
remuneration,  regard  being  had  to  the  amount  of 
work  done,  than  previously,  the  working  classes 
might  find  that  rate  reduced  to  its  original  level. 
This  result  would  follow  from  the  fact  that  eveiy 
addition  to  the  cost  of  labour  involves  a  corres- 
ponding deduction  from  the  rate  of  profit ;  and, 
as  the  quantity  of  capital  accumulated  and  in- 
vested depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the 
amount  of  profit  which  the  investment  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  capital  may  be  expected  to  yield, 
the  rise  in  the  value  of  labour,  by  diminishing 
the  rate  of  profit,  tends  to  diminish  the  capital 
of  the  coimtry,  and  so,  in  turn,  to  reduce  the  value 
of  labour.*  It  should  be  observed  that  these 
propositions  as  to  the  effect  of  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  labour  on  the  accumulation  of  capital, 
are  not  put  absolutely,  as  though  such  a  residt 
were  inevitable,  but  merely  as  possible  and  not 
imlikely  consequences.  It  may  happen  that  the 
instinct  of  accumulation  is  so  strong  in  a  counti-y 
that  the  rate  of  profit  there  will  bear  a  very  con- 
siderable reduction,  without  occasioning  any 
decline  in  the  capital ;  and,  if  so,  the  rise  in  the 
value  of  labour  which  produced  the  fall  in  the 
rate  of  profit  will  be  permanent. 

Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  it  is  clear  that 
any  circumstance  which  has  the  effect  of  dimi- 
nishing or  preventing  the  increase  of  population 
must  tend  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages,  since  the 
larger  the  population,  the  greater  the  number  of 
labom'ers.  It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  con- 
ceal that  this  lands  us  upon  one  of  the  most 
debatable — or,  at  least,  debated — spots  of  ground 
in  the  whole  science  of  Political  Economy — the 
Malthusian  doctrine  of  Population.  Whether  it 
is  right  or  politic  to  endeavour  to  restrain  the 
limits  of  population  by  encouraging  men  to  emi- 
grate, or  to  exercise  those  prudential  restraints 
which  Malthus  pointed  out  as  the  means  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose,  is  a  question  I  shall 
not  here  venture  to  argue.  I  shall  content  myself 
with  having  pointed  out  the  effect  wliich  dimi- 
nished competition  for  employment,  arising  from 
a  decreasing  popidation,  produces  on  the  earnings 
of  the  working  classes,  and  leave  them  to  judge 
whether  this  be  a  suffioient  motive  to  act  as 
such  a  residt  woidd  seem  to  dictate.  I  cannot, 
however,  conclude  this  article  without  mentioning 
that  it  is  not  alone  by  augmenting  the  money- 
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wages  of  the  labourer  that  a  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  laboui-ing  classes  improves  their 
position,  but  by  cheapening  the  articles  on  which 
most  of  the  wages  they  earn  are  expended. 
The  greater  part  of  the  things  consumed  by  the 
working  classes  consist  of  raw  or  slightly  manu- 
factui-ed  produce  ;  most  of  it  raised  in  the  country 
where  the  consumers  live,  because  such  commodi- 
ties are  too  bulky  to  be  imported  from  a  distance. 
Now,  it  is  one  of  the  universal  truths  of  Political 
Economy,  that  the  more  produce  is  extracted 
from  the  ground  in  any  year,  the  more  wiU  it 
cost  to  raise  any  given  portion  of  it,  unless  im- 
proved processes  of  manufacture  are  adopted  in 
raising  the  larger  supply.  For  example,  the 
greater  the  number  of  quarters  of  corn  gi'own 
on  a  farm,  the  greater  the  average  cost  of  grow- 
ing each  quarter.  It  follows  from  this,  that  as 
the  population  of  a  country  advances,  and  re- 
quii-es  annuaUy  a  greater  quantity  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  the  more  costly  these  things  tend 
to  become,  and  do  become,  unless  the-progress  of 
agricultural  skill  and  knowledge  counteract  this 
tendency.  And,  on  the  contrary,  every  check  to 
the  growth  of  population  acts  in  quite  an  opposite 
way,  rendering  the  necessaries  of  life  less  costly 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been.  Thus, 
then,  it  appears  that  a  diminution  in  the  numbers 
of  the  labouring  classes,  causes  a  double  improve- 
ment in  their  condition,  enabling  them  to  earn 
more  money,  and  to  obtain  in  exchange  for  any 
sum  they  may  have  to  spend  more  of  those  things 
they  most  want. 


A  SHOEMAKER  NATURALIST. 

A  FEW  weeks  since  Mr.  Thomas  Edward  was  elected 
an  Associate  of  tlie  Linn^an  Society  of  London.  The 
Banffshire  Journal  says  Mr.  Edward  is  a  journeyman 
shoemaker,  whose  researches  have  been  rewarded  by 
the  discovery  of  something  like  thirty  new  specie.?. 
These  consist  of  annelids,  tunicate  molhiscs,  sponges, 
shrimps,  and  other  smaller  species  of  crustaceaj.  Be- 
sides redeeming  one  from  oblivion,  be  has  also  brought  to 
light  two  entirely  new  specimens  of  fish.  Mr.  Edward's 
devotion  to  his  favourite  pursuit  at  one  time  seriously 
endangered  his  health.  It  was  his  custom,  for  nearly 
five  successive  years — from  1840  to  1845 — to  spend 
most  of  the  nights  in  the  open  air.  Indeed,  he  might, 
during  that  period,  be  truly  said  never  to  have  been  in 
bed  save  a  small  portion  of  the  first  and  last  days  of 
the  week.  It  was  his  daily  practice,  on  returning  from 
his  work  at  night — and  shoemakers  (which  trade  Mr.  E. 
still  follows)  then  worked  from  6  a.m.  to  9  p.m. — 
to  bundle  on  his  collecting  apparatus  while  he  was 
taking  his  supper,  and  start  with  a  portion  of  his  meal 
in  his  hand.  His  "collecting  apparatus"  comprised 
insect  boxes  and  bottles,  and  he  had  usually  a  botanical 
book,  and,  besides  all,  a  gun.  So  accoutred,  he  scoured 
the  country,  or  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  before  dark- 
ness compelled  a  pause.  When  he  could  no  longer 
*'  observe,"  he  dropped  down  by  the  side  of  a  stone,  or 
dyke,  or  ditch,  or  tree,  whichever  came  handiest.  Here 
he  lay,  or  sat,  or  slept,  as  the  case  might  be,  till  day- 
break enabled  him  to  resume  his  searches,  which  were 
contmued  till  he  had  to  return  to  his  daily  labour.  It 
was  no  unusual  circumstance,  when  he  had  wandered 
too  far,  and  met  with  a  more  than  usually  attractive 
spot,  that  he  would  strip  himself  of  his  gear,  gun  and 
all,  which  he  would  hide,  and  thus  lightened  of  every- 
thing, save  his  specimens,  would  take  to  his  heels,  and 
run  at  top  speed,  to  he  at  his  work  at  the  proper  time. 
Weather  never  daunted  him  ;  and  his  neighhoiu-s  used 
to  say,  "  It  was  a  stormy  night  that  kept  that  man  in 
the  house." 


T/ie  Mechanical  Part  of  a 
Prise  Essay* 

The  young  writer  of  whom  we  have  spoken  acted 
upon  the  various  rules  given  by  us,  and  soon 
had  the  satisfaction  of  finding  his  essays  aU  suc- 
cessful. There  is  reason  to  believe  they  all  had 
special  merits.  There  were  seventy-nine  com- 
petitors, and  when  the  essays  were  printed 
they  could  all  see  them  and  judge  accordingly. 
These  would  be  sharp  -  eyed  and  interested 
critics ;  but  they  generally  admitted  that  the 
essays  were  as  good  as  theirs,  and  some  even 
owned  that  they  were  better;  so  that  their  success 
did  not  depend  upon  the  writing,  but  uijon  their 
intrinsic  merits,  which  should  always  be  the  case ; 
but  their  chances  of  being  well  read  and  well 
judged  were  undoubtedly  promoted  by  the  per- 
spicuity of  the  caligraphy.  When  the  judges 
met  and  found,  as  was  the  case,  that  there  wero 
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nearly  three  hundred  separate  manuscripts  to 
look  over,  tlie  first  thing  they  naturally  did  was 
to  select  tliosj  which  were  the  most  plainly 
written,  and  requii-ed  the  least  time  to  read;  and 
it  proved  that  those  of  the  young  man  of  whom 
we  have  spoken. .were  auiong  the  plainest.  The 
'  consequence  was,  they  were  read  first  and  read 
oftenest;  and,  as  they  had  merit,  that  merit 
became  well  understood.  Evei-ybody  who  reflects 
must  see  that  this  would  be  the  case.  Those 
gentlemen  who  undertake  to  be  adjudicators  have 
a  very  onerous  task  before  them,  requiring  days 
of  patience  and  laboiu-.  Weariness  must  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  perusal  of  many  piles  of  manuscript. 
It  is  not  only  a  great  service,  but  a  great  favour, 
when  gentlemen  of  high  character  and  position, 
and  of  many  engagements,  consent  to  perform 
this  labour  for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  interests 
of  public  knowledge,  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  young  writers ;  and  whatever  mechanical  care 
essayists  can  take  in  rendering  their  wi'iting  plain 
and  clear,  diminishes  the  labour  and  saves  the 
time  of  those  who  generously  perform  this  gra- 
tuitous work. 

If  the  reader  ever  sat  in  an  editorial  room,  he 
has  seen  the  immense  amount  of  labour  which 
has  to  be  performed  in  the  perusal  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  letters,  which  arrive  in  the  course  of  a 
day — some  written  in  a  small  hand,  in  an  obscui-e 
way,  in  crowded  lines,  on  both  sides  of  the  paper, 
with  the  tops  of  the  tall  letters  running  into 
the  tails  of  the  letters  of  the  upper  lines;  on  blue 
paper,  and  in  pale  ink — and  he  can  well  imagine 
how  the  eye  must  ache  before  all  these  elfin  cha- 
racters are  made  out.  The  negro  "drovier"  could 
count  all  his  pigs  e.toept  the  one  which  skipped 
about,  and  no  less  the  words  of  doubtful  meaning, 
which  skip  about  a  letter,  give  more  trouble  to 
count  than  all  the  others.  With  the  best  inten- 
tion, and  the  greatest  desu'e  to  consult  the  wishes 
of  the  correspondents,  the  most  laborious  editor 
must,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  now  and  then  lay 
aside  letters  from  this  cause,  and  many  valuable 
thoughts  and  suggestions  thus  become  lost  to  the 
public.  AVriters  who  think  of  this  will  readily 
own  that  a  few  hints  on  such  a  subject,  in  connec- 
tion with  Prize  Essays,  are  relevant,  and  may  be 
useful. 

In  these  remarks  we  have  set  no  hard  task  to 
any  young  %vriter.  The  mere  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  ivriting  plainly  is  within  the  power  of 
every  one  who  gives  the  matter  a  thought ;  and  in 
any  case  where  there  is  not  time,  or  it  is  too  much 
trouble,  to  re-model  the  handwriting,  it  is  easy  to 
have  the  essay,  when  composed,  copied  out  by 
some  person  who  writes  a  plain  hand.  Lest  we 
shoidd  discourage  any  one,  we  repeat  that  by  good 
■wi-iting  we  do  not  mean  grand  writing.  The 
plainest,  simplest  hand  that  can  be  easily  read,  is 
good  writing.  Adjudicators  do  not  want  grand 
wi'iting,  but  plain  writing  ;  and  every  person  who 
can  write  at  all,  can  write  plainly  if  he  thinks  of 
it,  and  takes  care.  Indeed,  the  hand  of  every 
person  wlio  can  write  would  be  rendered  plain 
by  the  mere  mechanical  arrangement  of  writing 
the  words  clearly  apart  from  each  other ;  keeping 
a  good  space  between  the  sentences  ;  using  ruled 
paper;  having  the  lines  tolerably  wide  apart;  keep- 
ing a  good  margin  on  each  page  ;  writing  only  on 
one  side ;  using  black  ink  and  white  paper.  These 
rules  a  child  might  observe.  They  are  rules  that 
gentlemen  often  neglect ;  but  the  observance  of 
which  will  give  every  writer  of  a  prize  essay  one 
important  chance  of  success.  The  music  of  Handel 
would  bo  lost  if  executed  so  that  it  could  not  be 
heard.  Demosthenes  would  have  composed  his  gi-eat  i 
orations  in  vain  had  he  not  delivered  them  with  a 
■  distinct  articulation.  The  wisest  thoughts  that 
were  ever  expressed  would  be  written  to  no  pur- 
pose unless  they  could  be  read.  And  this  is  the 
moral  of  onr  story. 


Coining  Dies* 

— • — 

An  arduous  operation  remains  to  be  performed  be- 
fore the  matrices  are  practically  available  for  thpir 
destined  pui-pose — it  is  that  of  hardening  them. 
It  is  also  a  hazardous  one,  for  the  steel  may,  after 
all,  "  fly"  or  fraotm'e  in  the  process,  and  the  artist's 
labour  will,  in  such  case,  prove  to  have  been 
labour  in  vain.  There  is  no  evading  the  business. 
In  their  present  soft  state,  the  matrices,  though 
very  beautiful  as  works  of  art,  are  simply  useless. 


*  Concluded  {rom  page  2G1. 


and  they  must  pass  through  fire  and  water  to 
their  high  destiny.  The  engraver's  hope  lies  in 
the  excellent  character  of  the  metal,  and  the 
practical  knowledge  and  great  cai-e  of  the  die- 
hardener.     For  the  preservation  of  the  delicate 


lines  of  the  engi-avings,  esijecial  means  are  taken. 
The  surfaces  are  covered  with  a  paste  composed  of 
lamp-black  and  oil,  which  fonns  a  mask  or  pro- 
tection to  the  devices.  Eings  of  iron  are  also 
shrimk  upon  the  circumferences  of  the  embryo 
dies,  to  prevent  their  excessive  expansion  and 
possible  fracture  whilst  in  the  fm-nace. 

Once  again  they  are  now  placed  in  an  iron  pot, 
smothered  in  charcoal,  and  put  into  a  furnace. 
An  hour's  heating  suffices ;    they  are  then  with- 


di-awn  and  plvmged  sharply,  by  aid  of  tongs,  into 
a  cistern  of  cold  water.  This  is  the  critical 
moment  of  their  existence.  If  no  unusual  sound — 
no  singing  noise— is  heard,  all  is  well;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  either  die  is  musically  inclined,  its  song 
will  be  found  to  proceed  from  a  mouth,  or  fissure, 
in  the  metal,  and  the  engraver's  heart  will  fail 
him,  for  he  then  knows  that  his  work  is  spoilt. 
This  latter  contingency  seldom  happens  at  the 
Mint,    f 01  innately,    and    that    fiom    the   causes 
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named — good  steel  and  cai-eful  workmanship. 
Allowing  that  all  has  resulted  satisfactorily,  the 
masks  are  removed,  and  the  matrices  handed  to 
the  polisher,  who,  by  pressing  them  against  a 
running  disc,  quickly  gives  their  "tables,"  or 
fiat  sui-faces,  a  mirror-Uke  brightness.  They  are 
next  tempered — that  is  to  say,  reduced  from  then- 
state  of  extreme  hardness  to  one  of  toughness  and 
moderate  hardness.     This  is  effected  by  placing 


them  on  a  red-hot  bar  of  iron,  bringing  them  to  a 
pale  straw-colour,  and  then  plunging  them  again 
into  cold  water.  The  matrices  are  now  perfect. 
In  the  meantime,  two  other  blocks  of  steel  have 


been  prepared,  by  means  of  forge  and  lathe,  and 
are  waiting  to  be  dealt  with.  The  face  of  each 
of  these  has  been  turned  to  a  flatly-conical  form, 
and  both  are  as  soft  as  annealing  can  make  them. 
This  prepares  them  for  the  press — a  massive  im- 
plement, tlu-ough  the  centre  of  which  passes  a 
coai-se-threaded  screw  of  six  inches  diameter, 
j  weighted  by  two  heavy  iron  arms  of  six  feet  in 
length. 

'I'o  the  lower  end  of  this  screw  one  of  the 
matrices  is  attached,  with  its  engraved  surface 
downward,  and  below  it  stands  one  of  the  recently- 
prepared  steel  blocks,  with  its  conical  face  looking 
upward.  All  being  now  ready,  several  workmen 
seize  the  fly  arms,  and,  walking  round  mth  them , 
raise  Ijoth  screw  and  matrix  several  inches.  Sud- 
denly they  release  their  hold,  and  the  weighted 
ai'ms  of  the  press  revolving  with  speed  and  force, 
di-ive  down  the  matrix  until  it  impinges  with  a 
dull,  heavy  thud  upon  the  softened  block  of  steel. 
Again  the  screw  and  matrix  are  raised  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  the  depressed  apex  of  the  cone- 
topped  die  upon  which  the  latter  struck,  bears 
witness  to  the  effects  of  the  impact.  In  truth,  a 
partial  impression  in  relief  has  been  transferred 
from  the  matrix  to  the  nether  block.  This  has, 
however,  become  hai'dened  by  the  blow,  and  must 
have  another  annealing  ere  it  can  be  made  to 
take  a  complete  copy  of  the 
engraving.  This  effected,  it  is 
once  more  placed  on  the  bed  of 
the  press,  the  matrix  disengaged 
from  the  screw  being  carefully 
fitted  upon  it.  A  blank  disc  of 
steel  now  takes  the  former  posi- 
tion of  the  matrix;  the  fly- 
arms  are  raised  and  released 
as  before ;  and,  gathering  mo- 
mentum as  the  press-screw  re- 
ig.  5,  volves,  the  hammer-block  falls 

heavily  upon  the  matrix.     The 
]  effect  of  this  second  blow  is  to  make  the  trans- 
!  fer  as  perfect  as   is  that  of  a  seal  upon  molten 
wax,  and  the  lower  die  becomes  what  is  termed  a 
!  i^uncheon.      The   second   matrix   and   block   are 
1  treated  in  a  manner  preciselj'  similai-,  and  thus  is 
'  obtained  another  puncheon — the  first  representing 
the  obverse,  and  the  second  the  reverse  of  the 
I  fiorin.     These  are  afterwards  hardened  and  tem- 
pered, and  thus  prepared  for  theii-  arduous  task — 
the  multiplication  of  coining  dies  ad  libitvm.    The 
matrices,  having  accomplished  theirs,  are  placed  on 
the  shelf. 

Bars  of  cast  steel  for  florin  dies  are  about  10  ft. 
long,  Ij  in.  broad,  and  l^in.  in  thickness,  and 
upon  these  the  smith  is  the  fir,st  operator.  They 
are  heated  to  redness,  and  cut  into  short  pieces 
12  in.  long  ;  in  this  form,  therefore,  they  resemble 
Pig.  1.  Hammering  in  a  semicircular  swage 
converts  them  speedily  into  a  cylindiical  shape, 
and  then,  to  prepare  them  for  the  next  process, 
the  ends  are  cut  off,  and  this  is  seen  partially 
effected  in  Fig.  2.  Thus  the  smith  proceeds  until 
say  a  hundred  blocks  are  so  far  advanced,  and 
then  the  cutting  and  coning-up,  as  shown  in 
Fig.  3,  ai'e  accomplished.  The  annealing  furnace 
is  their  next  destination,  and  a  very  gradual 
cooling  afterwards  among  the  ashes  and  embers 
of  the  furnace,  leaves  them  ready  for  the  tm'ning- 
!  shop.  There  they  are  first  "topped,"  which 
I  means  tiiat  one  end  of  each  is  turned  bright  and 
I  conical,  as  indicated  by  Fig.  4.  Now  they  are 
I  prepared  for  the  multiplying  press,  which  re- 
!  sembles  closely  that  ah-eady  referred  to,  and  to 
the  screw  of  which  a  puncheon  is  affixed.  One  by 
one  the  turned  blocks  receive,  by  force  of  pressiu'e, 
imperfect  copies  of  the  puncheon,  and  in  this 
.stage  Fig.  5  will  convey  a  good  idea  of  their  real 
appearance.  Another  annealing  follows,  and  then 
a  second  series  of  blows  administered  to  the 
pimcheon,  represented  by  P  in  Fig.  6  as  resting 
upon  the  block  or  die,  d,  perfects  the  impression, 
and  reproduces,  in  fact,  a  faithful  copy  of  the 
original  matrix.  This  may  be  said  of  both  obverse 
and  reverse,  but  the  former  only  is  given  by  way 
of  illustration  in  Fig.  7. 

Thus  it  will  be  understood  that,  by  sheer  me- 
chanical force,  a  hundi'ed  fuc-similes  of  the 
engraver's  original  dies  have  been  obtained,  and 
that,  at  the  Mint,  thousands  of  them  ai-e  produced 
in  the  same  way.  This  remark  applies  to  coining- 
dies  of  every  kind,  although  it  has  been  found 
convenient  to  speak  only  of  those  intended  for 
the  stamping  of  fiorins. 

The  superfluous  metal  ai-ound  the  engraving  is 
removed  in  the  lathe,  and  the  die  is  brought  to 
its  gauged  diameter  by  the  same  agency,  when  it 
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takes  the  form  of  Tig.  8.  Now  it  is  ready,  there- 
fore, after  hardening,  polishing,  and  tempering, 
for  transference  to  the  coining-press  room,  and 
the  imprinting  of  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
discs  of  metal  with  florin  devices,  by  which  time 
it  will  become  "  old  steel,"  and  unfit  for  f lu-ther 
duty. 

The  power  of  multiplying  dies  will  be  recognised 
as  of  great  value  to  the  Mint,  as  the  engraver  is 
only  required  to  engrave  one  pair  of  dies  for  each 
denomination  of  coin.  If  a  pxmcheon  fails,  it  is 
easy  to  produce  another  from  the  matrix  ;  while, 
if  the  matrix  should  break  down,  one  of  the  im- 
pressed dies  may  be  used  in  its  stead.  Puncheons, 
as  a  rule,  however,  last  for  many  years,  and  are 
the  parents  of  tens  of  thousands  of  dies.  Since 
the  Queen  came  to  the  throne,  not  less  than 
100,000,000  of  sovereigns  have  been  struck  at  the 
Boyal  Mint ;  and  the  dies  used  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  work  owe  theri"  existence  to  two 
pau's  of  puncheons  only!  This  statement  wiU 
convey  a  clear  idea  of  the  great  economy  of  the 
system  of  die  manufactiu'e  by  the  process  of 
multiplication.  In  the  production  of  medal  dies 
the  mode  of  procedure  is  very  similar  ;  hut  from 
the  bold  relief  of  the  devices,  many  more  anneal- 
ings and  many  more  blows  of  the  press  are  neces- 
sary to  make  their  impressions  perfect. 


■  Elcctrotyping. 


Bunsen's  Battery. — This,  like  DanieU's,  is  a  con- 
stant battery.  It  is  composed  of  a  cylinder  of 
amalgamated  zinc,  z  (see  Fig.  1),  placed  in  an 
earthenware  or  glass  vessel,  v,  containing  diluted 
sulphuric  acid.  This  cylinder  surrounds  a  porous 
vessel,  p,  which  contains  a  cylinder  of  carbon,  c, 
dipping  into  nitric  acid.     To  the  upper  portion  of 


municatioa  with  the  zinc  of  the  battery ;  and  the 
operator  must  take  especial  care  not  to  immerse 
this  plate  or  mould  into  the  solution  until  the 
last  thing,  in  order  to  complete  the  cu-cuit  with 
it.     These   arrangements   being   properly  made. 


the  zinc  a  strip  of  copper  is  soldered,  the  conical 
extremity  of  which  fits  tightly  into  an  aperture 
pierced  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  cai'bon  of  the 
adjoining  element.  By  these  means  commimica- 
tion  with  one  element  and  another  is  established. 

The  negative  pole  is  always  at  the  extremity  of 
the  pile  terminated  by  the  zinc ;  the  positive  pole 
at  the  other  extremity. 

The  best  proportions  of  water  and  sulphiu-ic 
acid  to  employ  to  form  the  acidulated  water  in 
which  the  zinc  is  immersed  are  one  part  acid  to 
nine  parts  water.  The  nitric  acid  surrounding 
the  carbon  must  be  concentrated,  but  not  fuming. 

Smee's  Battery. — This  form  of  constant  batter^ 
is  mostly  employed  in  the  production  and  dupli- 
cating of  copper  plates.  The  voltaic  couple  con- 
sists of  a  plate  of  platinised  silver  placed  between 
two  surfaces  of  amalgamated  zinc.  The  silver 
communicates  by  a  wire  with  the  positive  pole  of 
the  decomposing  apparatus,  or  the  anode,  which 
must  be  of  equal  surface  with  the  mould.  The 
zinc  is  connected  by  a  wii'e,  fastened  by  a  screw 
to  the  mould  placed  at  the  negative  pole  of  the 
decomposing  apparatus.  The  voltaic  apparatus 
must  be  charged  with  sulphiu-ic  acid  diluted  with 
fifteen  or  sixteen  times  its  weight  of  water. 

The  decomposing  apparatus  may  be  either 
vertical  or  horizontal.  If  the  latter,  the  mould 
must  be  placed  at  the  bottom,  else  the  deposit  of 
copper  wiU  not  be  of  uniform  hardness.  The 
vertical  form  is  considered  best  for  slow  deposit ; 
the  horizontal  is  more  appropriate  for  a  rapid 
deposit  of  copper. 

When  the  apparatus  is  filled  with  liquid,  take 
a  piece  of  copper  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the 
plate  to  be  moulded  or  copied,  and  put  it  in  com- 
munication with  the  silver  of  the  battery.  The 
battery  being  charged,  the  vessel  filled  with  the 
solution,  and  the  piece  of  copper  to  be  dissolved 
(anode)  being  immersed  in  the  solution  and 
connected  with  the  silver  of  the  battery,  the 
wire  which  is  soldered  to  the  pla.te  or  mould  on 
which  the  deposit  is  to  be  made  is  put  into  com- 

•  Coutiaued  bom  page  260. 


we  see  a  deposit  of  pm-e  copper  formed,  which 
does  not  adhere  to  the  original  plate,  on  account 
of  the  film  of  air  which  separates  them,  or  the 
veiy  thin  coating  of  wax  with  which  the  plate  has 
been  previously  rubbed.  In  the  engraving,  m  is 
the  anode,  connecting  with  the  silver  by  the  wire 
B ;  c  is  the  mould  on  which  the  copper  is  deposited, 
connecting  with  the  zinc  by  the  wire  A. 

Definition  of  tlia  Electria  Current. — When  the 
opposite  poles  of  an  electric  pile  are  connected  by 
a  good  conductor — as  a  copper  wire,  for  example, 
the  electricities  are  set  m  motion  in  the  wire. 
The  positive  electricity  passes  from  the  positive 
to  the  negative  pole,  the  negative  electricity 
travels  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  wiU  be 
perceived  that  there  .are  two  cmTcnts  of  elec- 
tricity. To  designate  the  direction  in  which  they 
travel,  it  is  only  necessary  simply  to  indicate  the 
path  the  positive  electricity  takes ;  it  being 
understood  that  the  negative  electricity  takes  the 
opposite  diiection.  For  example,  if  a  wire,  A  b  (see 
Fig.  2),  has  its  extremity  A  in  com- 
mimication  with  the  positive  pole  of 
a  battery,  and  its  extremity  B  in  com- 
munication with  the  negative  pole, 
we  say  that  the  cm-rent  in  the  wire 
goes  from  A  to  B;  but  in  speaking 
thus  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  we 
are  naming  the  dii'eotion  in  which 
the  positive  fluid  travels,  and  that 
we  tacitly  proclaim  that  the  negative 
fluid  travels  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  cui'rent  which  circulates 
when  the  poles  are  in  communica- 
tion persists  as  long  as  this  communication  con- 
tinues established.  There  is  a  constant  flow  of 
electricity  which  can  be  disposed  of  for  various 
purposes. 

Chemical  effects  of  the  Battery. — If  we  attach  a 
metallic  wire  to  one  of  the  poles,  and  a  second 
wire  to  the  other  pole,  and  then  immerse  these 
two  conductors  (electrodes)  in  a  saline  solution — 
sulphate  of  copper,  for  example — taking  care  that 
the  wires  do  not  touch,  we  perceive  that  the  metal 
of  the  salt  in  solution  becomes  deposited  upon  the 
negative  electrode :  the  other  elements  of  the  salt 
go  to  the  positive  electrode. 

The  same  experiment  performed  upon  an  alka- 
line, or  earthy  salt,  placed  in  solution  in  a  U 
tube,  gives  the  alkali  at  the  negative  pole,  and 
the  acid  at  the  positive  pole. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  salts  do  not  all 
behave  in  the  same  manner  imder  the  influence 
of  the  electric  current ;  but  the  difference  in  the 
results  observed  is  not  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
action  of  the  current :  it  arises  from  the  oxidis- 
abUity  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  metals,  which, 
upon  their  arrival  at  the  negative  pole,  decompose 
the  water  and  become  oxidised,  with  a  disengage- 
ment of  hydrogen. 

The  Baths. — The  appai'atus  by  the  aid  of 
which  we  may  decompose  the  various  metallic 
combinations  employed  in  electrotyping  having 
been  described,  we  proceed  to  give  some  details 
upon  the  combinations  themselves. 

CopperBaths. — The  sulphate,  chlorate,  nitrate,  and 
acetate,  are  the  combinations  employed,  especially 
the  sulphate,  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  This 
salt  presents  a  considerable  resistance  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  electric  cun-ent,  and  the  conducting 
power  of  the  solution  may  be  increased  by  adding 
to  it  a  small  quantity  of  sulphmic  or  nitric  acid. 
A  solution  containing  1  lb.  of  sulphate  of  copper 
in  three  and  a  half  pints  of  water,  and  one-thu-d 
to  one-half  of  its  volume  of  sulphmic  acid,  diluted 
with  eight  parts  of  water,  forms  a  good  working 
bath,  especially  when  operating  with  non-conduct- 
ing substances,  coated  -with  plumbago. 

The  soluble  electrode  is  always  in  copper :  the 


mould  may  be  foi-med  of  plumbago,  carbon,  gold, 
silver,  platina,  nickel,  as  well  as  of  copper. 

The  discoverers  of  electrotyping  are  of  opinion 
that  it  is  always  objectionable  to  employ  an  acid 
bath,  yet  many  persons  prefer  it.  The  nitrate, 
chloride,  and  other  soluble  salts  of  copper,  present 
no  advantages  over  the  sulphate. 

Silver  Baths. — The  choice  of  the  silver  salt  to  be 
employed  dej^ends  upon  the  nature  of  the  mould, 
which  may  be  gold,  platinum,  silver,  copper, 
carbon,  or  a  plastic  substance  covered  with  one  of 
these  substances.  Sulphate  of  silver  answers 
very  well  for  metals  which  have  more  affinity  for 
oxygen  than  silver.  Of  aU  the  salts  that  can  be 
employed,  the  nitrate  of  silver  is  the  least  suit- 
able. The  following  is  the  composition  of  the 
sHver  bath  now  generally  adopted: — Dissolve 
2  lb.  of  silver  in  6  lb.  of  nitric  acid,  and  gently 
evaporate  the  solution  over  a  spirit  lamp,  until 
the  resulting  nitrate  is  fused.  By  this  means  we 
drive  off  not  only  the  excess  of  acid,  but  also 
reduce  the  copper  that  may  be  present.  Then 
dissolve  the  nitrate  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Then, 
in  another  vessel,  dissolve  41b.  of  cyanide  of 
potassium,  and  add  the  solution  gradually  to 
the  silver  solution :  cyanide  of  silver  is  precipi- 
tated, and  the  nitrate  of  potassa  formed  remains 
in  solution. 

This  operation,  conducted  with  care,  up  to  the 
moment  when  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of 
cyanide  no  longer  causes  a  precupitate,  admits  of 
the  removal  of  the  nitrate  of  potassa  in  solution 
by  decantation.  The  precipitate  remaining  in 
the  vessel  is  washed  in  pure  water,  and  immedi- 
ately dissolved  in  4  lb.  of  cyanide  of  potassiimi. 
Thou  sufficient  water  is  added  to  make  up  ten 
gallons.  This  bath  is  not  immediately  ready  for 
use.  Before  it  wQl  yield  a  good  deposit  it  must 
bo  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity  of  an  old  bath ; 
or,  to  impart  to  it  the  qualities  of  an  old  bath, 
it  vmst  be  boiled  for  several  houi-s  ;  or,  which  is 
more  to  be  depended  upon,  21b.  of  yellow  prus- 
siate  of  potash  is  added  to  every  4  lb.  of  silver. 
But  this  last  composition  of  the  bath,  although 
most  generally  employed,  is  not  adapted  for 
brilliant  silvering. 

Gold  Baths. — Gilding  may  be  done  either  hot  or 
cold :  the  composition  of  the  bath  is  the  same  in 
each  case ;  only  warm  gilding  is  generally  richer 
in  colom-,  and  is  usually  adopted  where  the  baths 
can  be  heated  by  steam. 

The  bath  is  formed  of  the  double  cyanide  of 
gold  and  potassium,  dissolved  in  an  excess  of 
potassium.  To  prepare  it,  dissolve  2  oz.  of  gold 
in  aqua  regia;  evaporate  it  to  a  syrupy  consist- 
ence; re-dissolve  it  in  warm  water,  and  add, 
little  by  little,  2  lb.  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  pre- 
viously dissolved  in  water,  and  thus  form  11  gal- 
lons of  bath.  It  is  best  to  boU  it  several  hours 
before  employing  it.  The  most  suitable  tempera- 
ture for  operating  is  160°  Fahr. 


ENGLAND'S   HEROES. 

Old  England  has  warriors  plenty, 

And  heroes  who  guard  her  stUl, 
Who  fight  for  her  peace  and  glory. 

Who  battle  through  good  and  ill ; 
And  mightier  triumphs  they  win  her, 

These  heroes  and  soldiers  true, 
Than  ever  she  won  with  her  legions, 

At  Alma  or  Waterloo. 

Ehall  he  have  no  place  of  honour. 

No  laurels  to  deck  his  brow. 
Who  fights  in  the  ranks  of  progress, 

Who  battles  with  spade  and  plough  ? 
Shall  he  have  no  word  of  welcome, 

Who  struggles  with  heart  and  hram. 
To  grapple  the  wrongs  and  evUs, 

That  smite  us  again  and  again  ? 

Who  faces  a  superstition, 

Who  preaches  an  error  down. 
Is  he  less  worthy  of  honour. 

Less  worthy  a  hero-crown, 
Than  he  who  from  fields  of  slaughter, 

And  red  with  a  brother's  gore, 
Comes  welcomed  by  trump  and  banner, 

And  thunders  that  shake  the  shore  ? 

The  heroes  whom  we  woiUd  worship. 

The  heroes  we  would  embrace, 
Are  they  who  have  toiled  and  suffered. 

And  planned  for  the  human  race-; 
Who  knock  at  the  hearts  of  the  people, 

And  fiU  them  with  faith  and  love. 
Who  shed  on  our  night  of  darkness 

A  gleam  of  the  hght  above. 

Matthias  Bakk. 
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THE  NEW  FACTOET  ACT. 

The  factory  inspectors  report  most  favourably  of  the 
first  year  s  working  of  the  Act  of  1S64,  placing  under 
the  Factory  Act  regulations  several  manufactures  which 
tm  then  had  been  a  law  to  themselves.     Some  master 
potters,  indeed,  are  desirous  that  "  full  time     should 
be"in  at  an  earlier  age  than  the  Act  will  allow  ;  but, 
says  Mr  Baker,  "  I  have  seen  so  many  masters  recant 
their  objectious  to  the  Factory  Act  system.     There  are 
soma  few  who,  even  in  this  trade,  in  wliicli  art  is  every- 
thing do  not  seem  to  appreciate  thoroughly  the  value  of 
an  educated  class  of  artisans."     Young  hands  may  be 
scarce  at  pottery  wages  ;  coal  and  iron  works  compete 
more  and  more  for  them  every  year  ;  but  immigration  is 
taking  place  to  some  extent,  and  machinery  is  likely  to 
be  adopted  more  rapidly  than  was  anticipated.     The  old 
system,  with  its  reckless  expenditiu-e  of  life  and  dis- 
recard  'of  morals,  will  give  place  to  a  more  extended 
and  less  costly  method  of  production.  There  is,  already, 
a  visible  improvement  in  workrooms.     The  Act  has  the 
effect  of  making  more  regularity  necessary.     Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  the  firm  of  Minton   and  Co.,  states  that  the 
quality  of  their  ware  has  been  improved  ;  they  have  less 
spoilt  ware  since  the  greater  regularity  of  work  has  put 
a  stop  to  hurried  production.  Masters  find  that  the  men 
come  earlier  and  lose  less  time,  and  as  much  work  is 
produced  as  before.  Mr.  Baker  hopes  that  we  are  on  the 
eve  of  a  great  sanitary  improvemeut  in  the  Potteries.  The 
workshops,  in  which  28,000  artisans  are  employed,  have 
been  whitewashed   and  cleansed,  which,   in  some   in- 
stances, had  not  been  done  for  twenty  years  ;  the  means 
of  ventilation  have  been  greatly  multiplied,  the  hours  of 
child  labour  have  been  diminished  without  diminishing 
production ;  1,600    children— most   of    them   never   at 
day-school  before— have  been  placed  in  good  schools, 
where  they  sit  side  by  side  with  children  of  the  upper 
working  classes  and  of  tradesmen  ;  and  the  effect  is  seen 
in  the  altered  tone  of  conversation  in  the  workshop,  in 
in  greater  tractability,  more  cleanliness,  less  precocious- 
ness,  streets  quieter  at  unseason.able  hours,  and  homes 
with  more  of  domestic  enjoyment.     Masters  are  stirred 
up  to  make  improvements  as  the  workers  become  more 
respectable.     Stoves  are  being  ventilated,  and  the  lieated 
chamber  cut  off  from  the  workshop,  and  this  with  a 
great  economy  of  fuel.     So  in  the  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches,  of  which  such  sad  disclosures  were  made,  we 
are  told  of  a  firm  who  have  the  dipping  of  the  matches, 
the  most  unhealthy  part  of  the  employment,  done  by 
machinery.     Here  again  some  manufacturers  compl.iin 
of  the  limitation  of  the  hours  of  work,  and  the  conse- 
quent hindrance  ;  but,  as  a  sub-inspector  says,  "  there's 
a  certain  amount  of  work  in  a  person,  and  when  that's 
out  it's  all  he  can  do  ; "  and  were  it  otherwise,  chil- 
dren should  not    be  subjected  to  an  amount  of  labour 
■which  destroys   their  health   and   strength.      Of    the 
percussion-cap  manufacturers,  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers at  Birmingham  says  that  the  cap-fillers  earn  as 
good  wages  and  do  as  much  work  as  before,  and  all  are 
away  at  6  p.m.,  instead  of  being  kept  late  at  night 
from  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the  work  used  to 
be  done.     He  observes  a  gi-eat  improvement.     Paper- 
staiuers  also  declare  that  they  find  no  decrease  of  pro- 
duction, and  this  without  additional  hands  being  em- 
ployed ;  the  work  is  done  with  more  energy  than  when 
the  hours  were  irregidar  and  unrestricted.  "  The  young 
folks  are  not  so  weary  as  with  the  former  long  hours, 
and  more  work  is  produced  in  the  same  time."    The 
fustian  cutters,  also,  with  factory  hours  cut  as  much  as 
they  were  ever  required  to  d|0  ;  "  the  hands  stick  at 
work,  knowing  they  will  have  to  give  over  at  a  certain 
hour."     "  The  character  of  the  trade  is  raised."    The 
prices  of  the  work  have  been  raised  greatly  ;  the  earn- 
ings of  a  fustian  cutter  used  to  be  the  earnings  of  a 
child,  as  child  and  man  had  the  same  amount  of  daily 
labour;    but,   under  the    new  Act,   the   child  is  for- 
bidden to   work  until  fully  equal  to  it,  and  the  man 
earns  a  fair  day's  wages.    Unfortunately,  the  Act  applies 
only  to  work  for  hire,  and  parents  may  work  their  own 
children,  therefore,  as  long  as  they  please ;  young  workers 
go  home  from  the  factory  when  it  closes,  to  be  com- 
pelled to  work  for  their  p.arents.     But  the  result  of  the 
Act  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  gains.     It  is  true  that 
children,   prohibited  from  working  full  time  in  these 
manufactures,  may  be,  and  are,  sent  by  their  parents  to 
other  employments  not  less  injurious,  where  they  may 
work  full  time  ;  but  Parliament  will,  before  long,  con- 
sider the  condition  of  these  trades  also.     Three  or  four 
firms  in  Birmingham,  engaged  in  nianufactui'es  reported 
upon  but  not  yet  made  the  subject  of  legislation,  have 
already,  in  anticipation  of  it,  begun  to  work  Factory 
Act   hours.      Mr.    Baker   gives   the   following,    as   the 
resalt  of  his  long  knowledge  of  factory  life  : — "  Com- 
merce seems  to  be  growing  faster  than  the  population, 
and  as  the  power  of  wages  strengthens,  we  may  be  cer- 
tain of  what  the  result  will  be  without  the  controlling 
influence  of  education.  My  belief  is,  that  factory  labour 
may  be  as  pure,  and  as  excellent,  and  as  obedient  as 
domestic  labour,  and  perhaps  more  so,  where  the  master 
wills  a  discipline,  and  enforces  it.     I  have  known  many 
such  examples." 


Of  the  1,285,000,000  people  now  in  the  world, 
700,000,000  wear  cotton  exclusively,  and  all  but 
70,000,000  use  it  more  or  less. 


How   Working  Mens  Clubs  and 
Institutes  Sometimes  Fail* 

BY  THB   BEV.    H.    SOLLY. 

The  next  case  of  failure  we  may  look  into  occurred 

in  the  town  of  B ,  where  a  Club  and  Institute 

was  commenced  under  very  favourable  auspices, 
and  on  rather  a  large  scale. 

The  movement  was  inaugurated  in  the  year 
1863,  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  public  meeting, 
at  which  the  Mayor  presided.  It  was  addressed 
by  several  influential  inhabitants,  by  working 
men,  and  by  myself.  A  good  provisional  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  and  premises  were  soon 
engaged,  which,  on  the  whole,  appeared  tolerably 


proposed  Eules  before  finally  passing  them,  or 
otherwise  consulted  us.  Let  me  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  how  gladly  I  should  at  any  time 
give  the  best  advice  in  my  power  in  regai-d  to  the 
Bulcs  of  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes. 

The  same  remai'k  applies  to  the  early  ago  named 
in  the  Rules  of  this  Club  for  admission,  as  to  the 
double  Committee  system. 

Then,  in  regard  to  the  Dramatic  perform- 
ances. Without  pronouncing  any  opmion  as 
to  the  propriety,  in  the  abstract,  of  such  en- 
tertainments, which  it  would  bo  out  of  my  pro- 
vince  to   oll'er,  I   must  ui'ge,  as  I  did  at  every 

meeting  I  attended  in  B ■  after  tho  "vexed 

question"  came  uxd — fii'st,  that  if  people  think 
it  desirable  to  have  dramatic  entertainments, 
they  had    bettor   form  a  society    especially   for 


well  suited  for  the  object — the  best,  in  fact,  to  be    ^^\^    purpose,    not    convert    a  Working   Man's 
had,  though  by  no  means  perfect.  They  consisted    q\t^  i^to  such  a  society ;  secondly,  that  there  is 


of  a  large  hall  and  gallery,  capable  of  seating  at 
least  1,000  people,  and  three  or  four  club-rooms 
partly  formed  out  of  one  end  of  the  gallery  by 
wooden  partitions. 

A  large  number  of  members  were  soon  em-ollod, 
and  for  a  time  everything  looked  most  prosperous ; 
but,  unhappily,  the  same  fatal  mistake  was  com- 
mitted here,  as  in  the  last  case,  of  having  two 
Committees.  In  the  spring  of  186-1,  I  heard  of 
these  two  bodies  having  come  into  collision  on  the 
question  of  Dramatic  Entertainments,  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  invited  to  go  down  and  discuss 
the  state  of  affairs.  This  I  did,  and  also  attended 
another  meeting  about  a  year  after  the  Club 
had  closed,  with  a  view  to  its  re-organisation. 
On  this  last  occasion,  the  causes  of  its  downfall 
were  very  f  uUy  gone  into,  and  I  will  now  give  the 
views  of  its  chief  supporters,  as  then  expressed, 
reserving  any  comments  I  may  have  to  oifer  till 
the  end. 

"  The  fii'st  difference  of  opinion  that  arose 
between  the  two  Committees  was  in  regard  to 
keeping  the  Club  open  on  Sundays  ;  but  that  was 
amicably  settled  after  some  discussion,  it  being 
unanimously  agreed  that  it  should  be  open  for  a 
limited  number  of  houi-s;  that  the  newspapers 
should  be  withdrawn,  but  the  periodicals  left. 
The  heavy  rent,  however  (jSlOO  per  annum),  soon 
began  to  tell  against  the  Club.  It  was  more  than 
the  Club  could  properly  bear.  Then  a  great 
mistake  was  made  in  admitting  members  as 
young  as  sixteen  years.  The  premises,  also,  were 
not  suitable.  It  was  a  great  error  having  two  Com- 
mittees, hut  might  not  the  same  difficulties  have 
arisen  with  Trustees  ?  The  worst  part,  however, 
was  that  the  Elocution  Class  became  a  Dramatic 
Class,  and  then  regular  Dramatic  entertainments, 
with  scenery  and  dresses,  were  introduced,  not  at 
good  long  intervals — which  would  have  done  no 
harm — but  ©nee  a  week.  After  this,  the  whole  life 
of  the  Club  seemed  swallowed  up  in  these  enter- 
tainments; couldn't  keep  up  any  Classes— not 
even  the  Discussion  Class,  or  any  other  sort  of 
entertainments.  After  a  time,  the  dramatic 
entertainments  themselves  became  disreputable, 
little  better  than  a  '  Penny  gaff.' 

"  No  doubt  we  did  wrong  in  having  two  com- 
mittees, but  we  didn't  know  any  better.  The 
general  (gentlemen's)  committee  decided  against 
the  Dramatic  entertainments,  and  then  the  break- 
up hegan.  The  gentlemen  ultimately  -withdi'ew, 
and  gave  up  the  Club  entirely  to  the  other  com- 
mittee, who  tried  to  carry  it  on  for  a  thne  ;  but 
the  chief  part  of  the  working  men  had  left  by  this 
time,  and  though  the  dramatic  performances  were 
often  crowded,  the  Committee  soon  found  they 
couldn't  meet  their  rent,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
given  up." 

"  The  lad  who  sat  at  the  door  to  look  at  the 
tickets  as  members  came  in,  was  oidy  fourteen 
years  old.  Saw  hundi-eds  of  lads  admitted  -without 
their  ever  being  questioned  as  to  their  age ;  and 
even  many  young  girls."  (This  last,  I  think, 
must  refer  to  the  entertainment  nights.)  Various 
other  remarks  were  made;  but  the  foregoing 
sufficiently  represent  the  general  tenor  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 

Comment. — As  to  the  double  Committee  and  the 
first  founders  of  the  Club  "  not  knowing  better 


a  great  difference  between  an  occasional  di'amatio 
entertainment  being  given,  say,  two  or  thi-ce  times 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  having  them  every 
week.  A  private  fau-dly  may  get  up  such  an  en- 
tertainment, say  at  Chi-istmas  time,  and  invito 
friends  to  -witness  it,  without  any  evU  conse- 
quences ;  but  if  it  were  repeated  every  week, 
the  household  would  soon  bo  thrown  into  dis- 
order. There  are  many  amusements  which  aro 
simply  beneficial  coming  very  rarely,  but 
which,  from  the  very  interest  they  awaken,  and 
their  exciting  tendency,  would  be  decidedly  in- 
jmious  by  frequent  repetition.  Dramatic  enter- 
tainments and  balls  stand  in  this  category.  Daily 
and  weekly  recreation  in  a  Club  is  needful  and 
good;  but  if  it  be  of  too  stimulating  and  exciting 
a  character,  it  tends  to  absorb  all  the  life  and 
energy  of  the  Cluh  into  itself.  Classes  are  given 
up,  even  ordinai-y  amusements  are  voted  "slow;" 
quiet,  steady  men  di-op  away  from  the  Club,  which 
is  no  longer  the  sort  of  thing  they  want,  and  a 
break-up  inevitably  ensues.  Clearly,  the  great 
majority  of  working  men  don't  want  incessant 
dramatic  entertainments,  which,  if  cai-ried  to 
excess,  are,  therefore,  a  palpable  perversion  of  tho 
objects  for  which  the  Club  was  founded.     And,  as 

one  would  expect,  in  the  B •  case,  the  great 

majority  of  the  audience  at  the  theatrical  exhibi- 
tions were  under  twenty  years  of  age. 

As  to  the  rent,  it  was  certainly  very  heavy,  and 
I  agree  with  one  of  the  speakers  above  quoted 
that  the  premises  were  not  very  suitable.  But 
they  were  the  best  to  be  got  at  the  time ;  and 
with  good  management  would  have  answered  very 
well  tUl  better  were  procurable.   For  in  the  midst 

of  so  large  a  popidation  as  that  of  B ,  the  Hall 

could  have  been  advantageously  let  one  or  two 
nights  every  week,  on  an  average,  and  have  paid 
half  the  rent  itself.  But  when  there  was  so  little 
judgment  or  proper  attention,  as  to  allow  of  a 
lad  of  fom-teen  being  placed  at  the  entrance  to 
examine  and  take  tickets,  ono  sees  enough  to 
exjjlain  other  weak  points  in  the  management  of 
the  Club. 

Answering  the  question  of  one  of  the  above 
speakers,  I  think  the  same  amount  of  collision  and 
alienation  would  not  have  arisen  between  a  com- 
mittee and  trustees  as  between  two  committees 
— first,  because,  though  trustees  certainly  ought 
to  have  vetoed  the  constant  theatrical  representa- 
tions, their  authority  v/ould  be  much  more  readily 
recognised  by  working  men  than  that  of  a  second 
committee  of  gentleman;  and  secondly,  because  if 
some  of  the  latter  had  been  sitting  on  the  working 
men's  committee,  they  would  have  talked  the 
whole  thing  over  in  a  friendly  way  before  the 
evil  had  grown,  as  it  were,  to  a  head,  and  by 
judicious  and  conciliatory  counsel,  would  probably 
have  nipped  the  mischief  in  the  bud. 

I  am  thankful  to  state  that,  after  an  interval  of 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  another  Working  Men's 
Club  and  Institute  has  been  formed  in  this  town 
on  a  much  sounder  basis,  with  every  prospect  of 
a  long  and  usefid  career.  It  would  have  been 
established  sooner  but  for  the  difficulty  of  getting 
suitable  premises.  Some  of  the  best  men  con- 
nected with  the  former  effort,  to  whom  great 
praise  is   due   for   the   sacrifices   they   made   to 

_ _. _  ^  .       establish  and  maintain  it,  have  cordially  put  their 

that  was  clearly  their  own  fault  (as  in  the  pre-    hands  to  the  plough  again ;  and  others,  eciually 

vious  case  at  S ),  in  not  asking  us  what  expe-  '  efficient,  both  gentlemen  and  working  men,  have 

rience  had  taught  us  on  the  subject.     It  is  the  j  joined  them. 

special  function  of  our  Society  to  coUeot  this  ]  I  conoludo  this  article  with  tho  following  ex- 
experience,  and  many  of  the  faOures  that  have  tract  from  the  letter  of  an  hon.  secretary  to  whom  I 
taken  place  might,  probably,  have  been  avoided  -wrote  concerning  a  Club,  in  the  formation  and 
if  the  promoters  had  sent  me  a  copy  of  their    management  of  which  he  had  taken   a  leading 

^ ,  part.      I  believe  there  is  a  great  deaj  of  force  in 

*  Conthmed  from  page  267.  '  his  concluding  remarks  about  the  Foresters  and 
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Odd  Fellows.  It  is  quite  possible  social  clubs  so 
formed  miglit  be  much  better  supported  iu  some 
places  than  general  clubs,  and  that  there  they 
should  be  established  on  that  plan.  But,  as  a 
general  rule,  one  would  much  rather  see  the 
Clubs  open  to  all  working  men  than  limited  to 
those  belonging  to  a  particular  Benefit  Society  or 
Trade.  In  this  particular  case,  I  however  have 
reason  to  beUeve,  that  more  regularity  and  busi- 
ness-lite attention  to  the  management  of  the  Club 
woTild  have  made  it  thoroughly  successful;  but 
this  does  not  diminish  the  importance  of  viewing 
the  question  in  the  light  above  mentioned. 

"  Deak  Mk.  Solly, — I  ex- 
tremely regi-et  to  say  that,  practically,  the  Club 
is  extinct.  Xo  Institution  was  ever  more  un- 
fortunate in  its  early  life.  "What  with  the  two 
strikes,  then  a  dishonest  manager,  then  the  neces- 
sity of  my  leaving  the  Club  to  those  who  were  not 
sufficiently  in  earnest  about  it,  its  decline  was 
inevitable.  I  have  convinced  myself,  however, 
that  another  cause  was  at  work  to  prevent  such 
Club  ever  being  very  successful  here.  Our  work- 
ing men  axe  very  rough,  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  minority.  The  rougher  ones  have  their 
Unions  and  Clubs  for  trade  pm-poses,  and  they 
do  not  mingle  with  men  of  a  different  class,  and 
the  more  intelligent  men  are  nearly  all  Foresters 
or  Odd  Fellows.  We  have  500  Foi-esters  in  the 
town,  and  100  Odd  Fellows.  Having  joined  this 
body,  I  see  in  their  Coui-ts  the  men  to  whom  I 
looked  for  support  in  our  Club,  and  who,  I  dis- 
cover, find  in  Forestry  much  of  that  social  life 
which  we  aimed  to  provide  ;  and  the  discipline  of 
the  Court  has  no  mean  influence  in  the  education 
of;  the  members.  I  cannot  but  think,  in  looking 
at  this  Club  question,  that  the  true  idea  is  that 
of  Forestry — vi^.,  the  banding  of  men  together 
for  .mutual  comfort  and  support  in  times  of  trial, 
sickness,  and  for  the  affording  opportunities  for 
the  ^moderate  enjoyment  of  social  intercourse. 
You  have  so  long  and  well  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity of  the  brotherly  element  being  stimulated 
and  strengthened,  that  it  would  be  impertinence 
in  me  to  argue  how  this  is  the  principle  of  life,  as 
it  were,  without  which,  blood,  bones,  and  sinew 
are  so  much  dead  matter.  I  long  to  see  the  day 
when  the  various  bodies  of  Foresters  and  the  like 
shall  dwell  in  their  own  club-houses,  and  combine 
all  the  features  of  the  Institutions  you  have  called 
into  being,  and  those  which  now  distinguish  them 
from  your  progeny Very  ear- 
nestly wishing  your  Union  every  success,  with 
kindest  regards  to  yourself,  I  remain,  yotirs  faith- 
fully,"                                                            *  *  * 


PEOPEETIES  OF  NITEO-GLTCEEINE. 
NiTRO-GLTCERC'E  Las  been  known  to  science  nearly 
twenty  years.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Italian  Som- 
brero, in  Pelouze's  laboratory  in  Paris.  The  Swedish 
engineer,  Alfred  Nobel,  was  the  first,  however  (in  IS 64), 
who  tui'ned  it  to  practical  accoimt. 

PSOFEBTIES  OF   THE   BLASTING  OiL    (NiTRO-GLTCEETSe)  . 

1.  Nitre-glycerine  is  a  liglit-yellow  oily  liqmd. 

2.  Its  specific  gravity  is  I'G. 

3.  It  is  tnsoluljle  in  water. 

4.  Direct  contact  withi  fire,  as,  for  instance,  with  a 
lighted  match,  does  not  cause  it  to  explode. 

5.  The  oil  will  only  explode  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  it  then  bums  away,  leaving  no  residue. 

6.  It  possesses  great  rapidity  of  explosion. 

7.  It  can  be  kept  for  any  leu^k  of  time  without  losing 
in  weight  or  in  goodness. 

8.  It  detonates  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer. 

9.  It  can  be  heated  without  danger  to  212^  Fahr.,  but 
explodes  at  356°  Fahr. 

10.  It  is  ijoisonous,  and  causes  violent  headaches,  which 
soon,  however,  pass  oiF. 

It  may  be  proved,  theoretically,  that  nitro-glycerine 
is  stronger  than  gunpowder ;  for  not  only  does  its  de- 
composition give  rise  to  a  larger  volume  of  gas,  but  as 
the  gas  will  be  at  a  higher  temperature  than  is  the  case 
with  powder,  we  get  a  still  greater  effect.  It  has  been 
calculated  that  nitro-glyceriue  has  thirteen  times  the 
strength  of  an  equal  volume  of  gunpov.'der ;  eight  times 
the  strength  of  an  equal  weight. 

Advantages  of  Nobel's  NrrEO-GLTCERrNE. 

1.  Considerable  saving  of  labour  in  boring  the  holes  for 
blasting,  A  small  liole  witb  the  nitro-glycerine  will  do  as 
much  wort  as  a  large  one  witb  gunpowder. 

2.  Greater  cheapness  than  jiowder,  when  power  is  taken 
as  standard. 

3.  Elastiag  worlc  can  be  done  in  a  shorter  time. 

4.  The  fact  that  it  leaves  no  residue  after  the  explosion. 
This  is  important  in  working  rock  salt, 

5.  Great  rapidity  of  explosion,  which  permits  the  nitro- 
glycei-ine  to  be  used  witb  advantage  in  loose  rooks  with 
many  joints,  where  powder  would  have  scarcely  any  effect, 

6.  The  absence  of  danger  in  carrying  it  and  storing  it,  in 
virtue  of  the  properties  described  in  4  and  7. 


7.  The  fact  that  sohd  tamping  is  not  required.  This 
saves  time  and  expense,  and  lessens  the  danger. 

8.  Holes  in  wateiy  places  and  under  water  can  be  easily 
charged.  This  advantage  depends  on  the  iusolubihty  and 
specific  gravity  of  the  oil.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  pour 
the  oil  by  means  of  a  tube  into  the  hole  covered  with 
water.  It  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  the  water  above  it 
does  for  the  tamping. 

9.  It  wih  blow  to  pieces  lumps  of  metal. 

Disadvantages. 

1,  The  necessity  of  using  cartridges  for  horizontal  holes, 
and  those  sloping  upwards, 

2,  In  rocks  that  are  much  jointed,  cracked,  or  cavernous, 
the  bore  holes  must  be  made  tight,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
oil  running  out, 

3,  The  effect  on  the  nervous  system  and  respiratory 
organs.  The  gases  formed  by  the  explosion  cause  head- 
aches, and  even  somctinies  vomiting.  This  is  a  hindrance 
to  its  employment  underground,  but  is  of  little  importance 
in  quarries.  The  inventor  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  the 
gases  formed  by  the  explosion,  but  rather  fine  particles  of 
the  blasting  oil,  that  are  scattered  about,  which  do  the 
mischief. 


Letters  from  Lancashire,  by  a 
Lancashire  Lad. 


Vm,— OPERATIVE  NATUEAMSTS,  tc.  (concliidcd). 
John  Hoksefield  was  bom  at  Pi-estwich  in  1792. 
His  parents  were  very  poor.  His  first  schooling 
was  at  the  house  of  a  handloom  weaver,  who 
followed  the  two  occupations  of  flinging  the 
shuttle  and  teaching  his  scholars  at  the  same 
time.  The  lads,  about  half  a  dozen  in  number, 
would  sit  about  his  loom,  and  go  up  to  read  their 
lessons  to  him  singly,  as  he  sat  upon  his  seat-board. 
Horsefield  was  a  very  weakly  lad,  and  suffered  from 
fits  of  dizziness.  He  soon  became  passionately 
fond  of  books.  With  another  teacher,  to  whom 
he  went  at  nights  for  about  two  yeai'S,  he  ob- 
tained a  knowledge  of  arithmetic — indeed,  was  so 
successful  in  his  study  of  that  science,  that  his 
master  had  to  confess  his  inability  to  teach  him 
more.  Like  many  others  of  his  class,  his  fii-st 
inducement  to  the  systematic  study  of  botany 
was  consequent  upon  the  perusal  of  a  coj^y  of  an 
old  edition  of  Culpepper's  "  Herbal."  He  said 
that  the  romantic  account  of  the  virtues  which 
Culpepper  ascribes  to  plants  affected  his  imagi- 
nation in  much  the  same  manner  that  stories  of 
giants  did.  He  early  took  to  his  father's  occu- 
pation of  handloom  weaver,  and  followed  it — 
indeed,  he  depended  upon  work  at  it  for  bread — 
until  his  'death,  which  occurred  when  he  was  sixty- 
two  years  old.  It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  poor 
man's  life — to  see  how,  with  all  his  disadvantages, 
he  not  only  found  time  to  pursue  his  favourite 
study  of  botany,  but  also  managed  to  obtain  a 
respectable  acquaintance  with  astronomy,  algebra, 
mensuration,  politics,  and  verse-making.  Before 
he  could  obtain  any  books  on  systematic  botany, 
he  had  to  join  a  society,  of  which  his  father  was 
also  a  member.  The  small  subscriptions  were  a 
long  time  in  making  up  sums  lai-ge  enough  to 
purchase  the  books  needed.  The  first  book  which 
he  obtained  from  the  society  was  Lee's  "  Intro- 
duction to  Botany,"  and  here,  for  the  first  time, 
he  came  across  an  exposition  of  the  Linnsan 
system.  The  Greek  names  puzzled  him,  but  he 
determined  to  master  them.  He  wrote  the  names 
of  the  twenty-foiu-  classes,  and  the  explanations 
given  of  them,  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  pasted 
it  to  his  loom-post,  so  that  he  could  always  look 
it  over.  By-and-by  the  names  and  characters  of 
the  classes,  as  well  as  the  orders,  were  imderstood 
and  treasured  in  his  memory,  and  in  his  rambles 
he  made  practical  use  of  his  theoretical  know- 
ledge. Books  were  so  scarce  that,  having  obtained 
the  loan  of  the  two  volumes  of  Turton's  "  System 
of  Natui'e,"  which  treat  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, he  made  what  it  contained  his  own  by 
copying  fi-om  it  1,640  essential  generic  characters. 
His  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  respectable, 
although  he  had  only  one  chance  of  looking  at 
the  heavenly  bodies  through  a  telescope.  This  was 
when  he  went  with  his  father  to  see  old  Eobei-t 
Ward,  at  Blackley.  Besides  letting  them  look 
through  his  telescope,  old  Eobert  showed  them 
what  he  called  a  "  solar  system  " — a  rude  mecha- 
nical contrivance  showing  the  relative  positions 
of  the  planetary  bodies,  -with  the  sun  in  the 
centre.  Young  Horsefield  was  much  struck  ivith 
this,  and  made  one  for  himself,  perhaps  ruder 
than  its  original,  for  it  does  not  seem  to  have 
attracted  him  much  afterwards.  It  became  a 
plaything  for  his  children,  and  was  known  to 
them,  as  they  kicked  it  about,  only  as  the 
"  thingumbob."      The  chance    expression  of    a 


friend  seems  to  have  awakened  his  curiosity 
respecting  algebra.  He  borrowed  books,  and  mas- 
tering the  first  four  rules,  he  was  soon  mightily 
pleased  that  he  could  solve  a  question  by  simple 
equations.  He  tried  to  go  fm-ther,  but  was  sc 
bewUdered  with  sui'ds  and  quadratic  equations, 
that  he  gave  algebra  up  altogether.  But  he 
never  gave  up  botany.  His  proficiency  in  this 
science  was  such  that  for  thii'ty-two  years  he  was 
President  of  the  Prestwich  Botanical  Society; 
and  from  1830  to  his  death,  in  1854,  he  acted  as 
President  of  the  Society  of  Botanists,  which  held 
its  meetings  on  Sunday  afternoons,  in  the  villages 
situated  within  a  radius  of  eight  or  ten  nules  of 
Manchester.  As  president,  he  must  have  attended 
hundreds  of  these  meetings,  and  many  thousands 
of  specimens  must  have  passed  through  his  hands. 
His  last  days  were  made  easier  by  a  subscription, 
to  which  some  of  the  most  prominent  gentlemen 
in  and  about  Manchester  contributed. 

Those  whom  I  have  named  so  far  excelled  in 
botany,  but  I  wiU  now  briefly  tell  the  story  of  one 
whose  special  studies  were  in  other  branches  of 
natural  science.  David  Dyson  was  born  in  Old- 
ham, in  1823,  and  in  his  early  years  he  was  a 
factory  worker.  Very  early  in  his  life  he  mani- 
fested a  passion  for  collecting  insects,  and  every 
penny  he  could  possibly  spare  went  to  the  grati- 
fication of  his  hobby.  Before  he  was  twenty 
years  old  he  addi-essed  himself  to  the  study  of 
ornithology  and  conchology,  and  his  ardour  was 
such  that  in  1843  he  determined  to  make  a  voyage 
to  America,  with  the  special  purpose  of  collecting 
specimens.  He  was  at  that  time  very  poor,  and 
totally  unknown  outside  the  district  where  he 
lived.  His  own  savings,  eked  out  by  some  money 
which  an  elder  brother  gave  him,  enabled  the 
determined  lad — he  was  then  only  twenty  years 
old — to  reach  N"ew  York.  When  he  stepped  upon 
the  shores  of  the  New  World  he  had  only  a  few 
shillings  in  his  pocket,  but,  undaunted,  he  set 
out  on  a  tour  through  the  States,  across  the  Alle- 
ghany Moimtains,  and  as  far  as  St.  Louis.  Ho 
obtained  bread  by  selling  some  of  the  specimens 
which  he  had  collected  to  local  museiuns.  Before 
twelve  months  had  passed  he  came  back  to  Eng- 
land, and  brought  with  him  more  than  18,000 
specimens  of  insects,  birds,  shells,  and  plants; 
and  amongst  them  were  some  which  were  very 
rai-e.  Some  of  the  leading  naturalists  heard  of 
his  doings,  and  were  amazed  at  the  success 
which  he  had  achieved.  He  was  invited  to  Sir 
Geo.  Strickland's  house,  in  Worcestershu'e,  and 
the  Zoologist  commented  upon  the  intelligence 
of  this  "  young  man,  originally  a  weaver."  He 
visited  London,  and,  on  getting  to  the  British 
Museum,  he  found  that  his  fame  had  preceded 
him.  He  was  offered  an  engagement  to  go  out 
to  Central  America  to  collect  specimens.  He 
started  in  September  of  the  same  year,  and  landed 
in  Belize  in  November.  He  worked  hard  in  Hon- 
dm-as  until  the  end  of  1845,  and  contracted  dis- 
orders in  t'ne  swamps  there,  which  imdermined 
his  constitution.  At  Belize  he  received  a  sun- 
stroke, and  was  obliged  to  return  home.  He  had, 
however,  been  so  successful  that,  before  leaving, 
he  was  able  to  forward  to  England  a  very  exten- 
sive collection,  including  a  great  variety  of 
orchideous  plants.  The  chief  result  of  his  enter- 
prise was  the  addition  of  many  thousand  speci- 
mens to  the  British  Museum;  but  he  also  exe- 
cuted private  commissions,  adding  considerably 
to  the  magnificent  aviary  of  the  then  Eai-1  of 
Dei-by,  at  Kuowsley.  In  1846  the  authorities  of 
the  British  Museum  sent  him  again  to  South 
America.  This  time  he  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  and  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a 
year  they  came  back,  bringing  with  them,  chiefly 
from  Venezuela,  a  large  collection  of  specimens, 
amongst  them  being  a  great  variety  of  humming- 
birds, moths,  beetles,  and  shells.  .After  this,  David 
devoted  himself  mostly  to  the  study  of  conchology, 
and,  at  his  death,  in  1856,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-three,  he  left  behind  him  a  private-  collec- 
tion of  more  than  20,000  shells,  many  of  these 
very  rare,  and  including  about  10,000  different 
species.  He  was  for  some  time  cm-ator  at 
Knowsley,  and  held  that  post  until  the  natural 
history  collection  there  was  sold.  Although  he 
was  altogether  self-educated,  he  succeeded  in 
making  friends  of  many  highly  cultivated  men, 
and  retained  their  esteem  to  the  last. 


Substitute  fob  Sil^tse. — An  alloy  of  block  tin  375 
parts,  nickel  55,  regains  of  antimony  50,  and  bismuth 
20  parts,  will  be  found  to  he  useful  in  some  cases  as  a 
substitute  for  silver,  as  it  is  imaffected  by  vegetable  acid. 
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MONEY    PRIZES, 

TO  BE  COMPETED  FOB  BT 

WORKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PRIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petier,  and  Galpin.  One  Prize  of 
Five  Pounaa  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Three  Poumls  for  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  WoRKraa  Man. 

We  have  much  pleasure  la  announcing  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  have  kindly  undertaken  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Prizes  :— The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton  ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  ;  Lord  Jlilton,  M.P.  ;  Charles  Buxton, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  Charles  Kiugsley,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  M.A. ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  Begg,  D.D. 


'all  laboue  is  saceed." — Carlylfl. 
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Alleged  Decay  of  the  British 
Race. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  that  very  useful  society 
■with  the  long  name — namely,  the  National 
Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  a  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Morgan,  of 
Manchester,  upon  the  "  Deterioration  of  Race." 
Not  much  attention  was  paid  to  it.  It  was 
voted  to  be  a  dry,  but  felt  to  be  a  serviceable 
subject ;  and,  for  a  penny,  the  reader  could 
obtain  in  either  of  the  Sheffield  daily  papers 
as  much  information  as  he  cared  for  about  it. 
Now  aU  the  "  town "  are,  and  have  been  for 
some  time,  talking  about  the  paper,  which  is 
published  in  a  separate  form  and  bought  up 
at  eighteenpence.  Dr.  Morgan  is  a  Man- 
chester physician,  who  has  contrived,  by  the 
re-publication  of  his  paper,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  an  important  topic.  Useful  as  the 
pamphlet  is,  it  would  be  much  more  so 
were  it  more  intelligibly  written.  There  is 
a  copious  use  of  the  words  "  former "  and 
"  latter" — words  which  always  make  obscurity 
more  obscure,  and  ought  to  have  been 
bani»hed  long  ago  from  our  literature. 

A  scieutitic  passage  is  generally  abstract 
enough  without  the  perplexing  references  im- 
plied by  "  former  "  and  "  latter."  No  hearer 
of  the  paper  read  could  possibly  tell  what  was 
meant ;  and  there  are  some  passages  in  the 
pamphlet  which  the  reader  requu-es  to  go 
over  two  or  three  times  before  he  can  hx 
upon  the  subjects  to  which  these  execrable 
little  words  relate.  This  is  a  pity,  because 
Dr.  Morgan's  paper  is  one  of  vital  interest, 


and  all  such  papers,  of  which  half  relates  to 
science  and  half  to  morality,  require  to  be 
simple,  lucid,  and  so  clear,  that  the  unpro- 
fessional reader  should  be  able  to  understand 
all  about  it. 

The  moral  of  Dr.  Morgan's  little  book  is, 
that  owing  to  the  increase  of  our  large  towns, 
the  physical  health  of  the  nation  is  impaired 
and  is  impairing  ;  that  our  young  men  are  no 
longer  fit  for  soldiers  ;  musculai-  development 
is  decreasing ;  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
feebler  than  in  our  forefathers ;  the  popula- 
tion have  less  stamina  to  resist  atmospheric 
changes ;  men  do  not  bear  pain  so  well  as 
formerly,  and  are  more  subject  to  disease. 
One  would  like  not  to  believe  these  uncomfort- 
able things,  but  Dr.  Morgan  states  so  many 
facts,  and  reasons  about  them  so  soberly ; 
he  states  them  with  such  scientific  caution 
and  moderation  ;  he  seems  quite  free  from 
theoretical  crotchets,  and  writes,  when  he  gets 
clear  of  "  foi-mers  and  latters,"  with  a  strong, 
manly  sense  that  cai-ries  conviction  with  it. 
His  little  book  is  worth  the  study  of  working 
men,  and  should  find  its  way  into  their  read- 
ing rooms.  It  is  one  of  many  valuabk  papers 
which  the  Social  Science  Association  has 
caused  to  come  before  the  public,  and  it 
ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  to\vn  councillors, 
aldermen,  and  mayors,  and  all  pereons  having 
control  of  the  physical  arrangements  of  a 
town.  It  is  on  this  account,  and  because 
these  are  the  persons  who  can  best  give  effect 
to  the  author's  advice,  that  we  wish  it  had 
been  written  with  that  peculiar  popular  talent 
which  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  and  Dr.  South- 
wood  Smith  distinguished  themselves  by 
introducing  into  medical  literatiu-e. 

Dr.  Morgan  considers  that  the  polluted 
air  of  large  towns,  hereditary  diseases  pro- 
pagated by  vice,  and  facilities  of  intoxicating 
habits  being  acquired,  are  the  three  great  catises 
which  lower  the  health  of  the  British  race. 
He  states  some  new  facts.  One  is  that  the 
centre  of  a  large  town,  such  as  Manchester, 
will  be  in  winter  eight  degrees  colder  than 
the  temperature  of  the  outside  of  the  town, 
only  two  miles  away — owing  to  the  noxious 
vapours  being  so  dense  and  shroud-Hke,  as  to 
prevent  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetrating  to  the 
earth.  He  would  clear  dense  neighbourhoods, 
erect  air  shafts  in  them,  increase  open  spaces 
for  playgrounds,  construct  streets  at  right 
angles,  so  that  the  current  of  air  could  sweep 
the  vapoiu'S  through  them ;  widen  all  streets, 
keep  houses  low  instead  of  lofty,  and  assimilate 
as  far  as  possible  the  town  to  the  country. 
Narrow  streets,  winding  passages,  elevated 
buildings,  aU  prevent  the  circulation  of  fi-esh 
air  and  the  ready  access  of  the  sun's  rays. 
Dr.  Morgan  shows  by  tables,  which  seem 
perfectly  reliable,  that  labourers  living  in  the 
country  are  stronger  and  live  longer  than 
men  in  towns.  The  notorious  over-crowding 
of  country  cottages,  though  productive  of 
diseases,  do  not  do  the  mischief  which  might 
be  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
amount  of  fresh  air  which  the  occupants  have 
outside  their  houses,  and  in  which  their  work 
is  performed  and  exercise  taken. 

It  appears  that  our  great  manufacturing 
towns  are  constantly  absorbing  healthy  men 
and  women,  who  ai-e  allured  from  the  country, 
and  whose  health  is  deteriorated.  The  towns 
send  back  no  healthy  people  into  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  towns  send  their  healthiest 
families  abroad  as  emigrants.  Dr.  Morgan 
pi-oposes  that  we  send  our  sickly  population 
abroad,  and  keep  the  healthy  at  home.  Dr. 
Morgan  advises  that  young  mothers  be  not 
suffered  to  work  in  factories ;  that  pubhc 
hospitals  be  provided,  to  which,  when  fever 
breaks  out,  the  patients  may  be  at  once 
removed  before  the  neighbourhood  is  infected. 
Want  of  fever  precautions  has  caused,  in 


the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  2,500  persons 
to  be  carried  off  in  Manchester  alone  ;  while 
the  total  number  of  cases  cannot  have  fallen 
short  of  20,000  persons.  There  seems  some- 
thing awful  in  this  wholesale  murder.  Who 
can  help  wondering  that  a  great  and  wealthy 
city  should  suffer  this  silent  carnage  to  take 
place  in  its  midst  ?  Dr.  Morgan  is  a  great 
benefactor  for  calling  attention,  in  his  unpre- 
tending, sensible,  yet  forcible  way,  to  these 
appalling  facts.  Working  men  themselves 
should  give  heed  to  them.  By  temperance, 
by  prudence,  by  taking  care  where  they  live 
and  how  they  live,  they  may  do  much  to  se- 
cure that  health  which  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  vigour  of  the  race.  Are  not  the  facts 
in  Dr.  Morgan's  little  pamphlet  suitable  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Trades'  Unionists  ? 
Individual  men,  sensible  of  the  evils  surround- 
ing them,  may  be  powerless  to  cause  their 
removal,  but  a  union  of  working  men,  speak- 
ing in  the  name  of  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
their  members,  could  exert  a  voice  in  favour 
of  local  sanitary  improvement,  which  the 
public  will  would  strengthen,  and  no  muni- 
cipal body  disregard. 


The  Ovigiii  and  Uses  of 
Trade  Guilds. 


The  rise  and  progress  of  trade  guilds  or  fra- 
ternities forms  cue  of  the  most  important  fea- 
tures in  our  national  history.  In  early  times  they 
were,  iiidisputably,  one  of  the  chief  means  of 
securing  the  foundations  of  our  commercial  pros- 
perity; and  although,  in  later  days,  they  have 
been  greatly  shorn  of  their  ancient  proportions, 
it  is  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  look  back 
upon  what  they  were,  and  what  they  have  done 
for  us. 

Associations  known  as  guilds,  or  gilds,  took 
their  rise  in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  word  itself 
is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  gilian,  to  pay,  and  in  its 
original  signification  implies  the  union  of  a  num- 
ber of  persons  as  contrihutors  for  a  common  object. 
The  earliest  societies  of  this  kind  were  formed  for 
political  purposes.  An  old  Saxon  law  required 
every  freeman  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  to 
find  sureties  that  he  should  keep  the  peace ;  and 
it  was  customary  for  ten  families  to  enter  into 
a  guild,  or  association,  to  guarantee  the  good 
conduct  of  their  individual  members.  A  common 
fund  was  raised  for  the  payment  of  any  fine  in- 
curred by  the  fault  of  one  of  the  society.  By 
degrees  other  objects  were  added  to  the  original 
intention,  and  the  guilds  came  to  serve  the  pur- 
poses of  the  modern  friendly  societies,  affording 
mutual  aid  in  sickness,  &c. 

After  this  early  period  we  find  two  distinct 
classes  of  association  bearing  the  name  of  guilds. 
The  one  was  purely  of  a  religious,  and  the  other 
of  a  secular  nature.  It  is  with  the  latter  that  we 
have  to  do,  and  wiU  merely  remark  with  regard 
to  the  former  that  they  usually  had  at  their  head 
a  council  of  thirteen  members,  in  imitation  of 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  In  one  society  the  thir- 
teen were  composed  of  twelve  men  and  one  wo- 
man, the  latter  representing  the  Virgin  Mary. 
Even  some  of  the  secular  guilds  adopted  this 
number  in  then-  coimcUs. 

The  secular  guilds  distinctly  recognised  the 
promotion  of  trade  or  professional  occupation  as 
a  principal  object,  and,  next  to  this,  the  mutual 
relief  of  distress.  Thi-ee  of  these  guQds  aj-e  men- 
tioned in  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  first  and  most 
important  at  that  period  was  apparently  the 
Guild  of  Knights,  the  members  of  which  had  to 
undergo  certain  trying  ordeals  of  arms  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  the  fraternity.  Edward 
the  Confessor  granted  to  this  guild  the  first  royal 
charter  ever  bestowed  upon  a  company  of  this 
sort. 

The  other  Anglo-Saxon  secular  guUds  were  the 
Steel  Yard  Merchants'  and  the  Saddlers'.  Tha 
merchants  of  the  Steel  Yard  were  a  company  of 
Germans,  who  came  to  England  for  trading  pur- 
poses, and  received  peculiar  privileges,  for  the 
encom-agement  of  commerce  with  other  nations. 
The  Saddlers'  appear;  to  be  the  most  ancient  of 
the  guUds  or  companies  now  in  existence,  and  in 
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their  early  clays  were  in  close  connection  \vitli  the 
religions  brotherhood  of  St.  Martin. 

Very  few  notices  of  the  guilds  in  the  early 
Norman  times  have  come  do\vn  to  us,  although 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  guild  system 
at  this  period  spread  and  progressed  rapidly. 
Indeed,  it  was  natiu'al  that  it  should  do  so ;  for, 
in  an  age  of  violence  and  disquietude,  men  en- 
gaged in  peaceful  piu-suits  would  seek  the  strength 
that  is  in  union  by  collecting  together,  and  endea- 
vour to  obtain  the  Sovereign's  recognition  and 
protection.  In  the  reign  of  Hemy  II.,  great- 
grandson  of  WUliam  the  Conqueror,  guilds  had 
become  common,  and  we  hear  of  eighteen  London 
guilds  being  fined  for  having  set  up  without  the 
king's  licence.  In  this  reign  a  royal  charter  was 
granted  to  the  Cloth  "Weavers'  Company,  and 
very  wide  powers,  to  which  we  shall  have  pre- 
sently to  allude,  were  conferred  upon  it  for  trading 
purposes.  We  also  hear  at  this  time  of  the  guild 
of  Goldsmiths  and  the  Pepperers. 

A  great  deal  of  jealousy  and  rivalry  existed 
between  these  early  companies.  Two  of  them,  at 
least,  came  to  desperate  strife.     In  the  reign  of 


the  jm-y,  without  having  power  to  set  these 
charters  aside,  declaired  that  the  privileges  of  the 
company  were  exercised  "  to  their  own  profit  and 
the  common  hurt  of  the  ijeople." 

Important  alterations  in  the  constitution  and 
position  of  the  guilds  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  but  an  account  of  these  we  must 
defer  for  another  paper. 


TJic  Artist  Workman. 

INLAID    WORK. 

The  visitor  to  our  Working  Class  Industrial  Exhi- 
bitions has  fi-equent  occasion  to  observe  the 
numerous  indications  of  the  pleasure  which 
working  men  evidently  take  in  all  kinds  of  in- 
laying work,  and  the  large  amount  of  skill  and 
ingenuity — to  say  nothing  of  patient  labour- — dis- 
played by  them  in  the  construction  of  articles  in 
which  such  work  is  available.  There  ai'e  many 
reasons  for  this  :  the  principal  being  the  fact  that 
this  description  of  labour  is  comparatively  easy, 
requires    no   complicated  tool-work,   and  can    be 


A  Bird's -Eye  View   of  the 

Reform    Debates. 

— ♦ — 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  a 
gentleman  of  family,  fortune,  and  high  position. 
President  of  the  most  distinguished  assembly  in 
the  world,  the  highest  nobles — such  is  the  etiquette 
of  Parliament — bow  to  him  as  they  rise  or  leave 
the  House,  yet  he  comes  daily  to  his  work  under 
circumstances  which  would  be  considered  a  hard- 
ship  by  most  working  men.  Quite  imable  to 
walk,  he  is  drawn  into  the  House  in  a  chair.  He 
hops  with  extreme  difficulty  into  his  seat,  and 
when  there  he  is  imable  to  rise  ivithout  great 
pain,  and  has  to  crave  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  to  permit  him  to  put  the  questions  of 
debate  without  rising.  Yet,  in  this  state,  he  sits 
eight  hours  a  night  in  his  chaii-. 

Mr-.  Baxter,  member  for  Montrose,  who  has 
strong,  pleasant  good  sense,  opened  the  debate  on 
the  second  night  in  a  speech  serviceable,  but  not 
notable — certainly  not  equal  to  his  opportunity, 
nor  to  the  expectations  formed  of  him. 


Hemy  III.,  the  Gr-ldsmiths  and  the  Tailors  fell 
out  so  seriously  that  they  determined  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  force  of  arms.  They  appointed  a 
meeting  of  500  men  on  each  side,  completely 
armed,  who  fought  so  fiercely  that  many  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  sheriffs  interfered, 
with  a  strong  force,  to  restore  the  peace,  and 
seized  some  of  the  ringleaders,  who  were  executed. 

Charters  were  bestowed  upon  the  Fishmongers 
and  the  Linen  Ai-mourers  (afterwards  known  as 
the  Merchant  Tailors)  in  the  reign  of  Edwai'd  I. 
The  powers  exercised  by  the  guilds  at  this  time 
are  illustrated  by  an  old  author,  who  teUs  us 
that  the  Bakers  held  foujr  "hallmotes"  every 
year,  to  inquii-e  into  offences  committed  in  their 
trade,  and  to  punish  sellers  of  light  or  bad  bread. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  we  find  it  the  rule 
that  no  stranger  should  be  admitted  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  City  of  London  iinless  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  some  trade  or  "  mystery." 

In  this  reign,  also,  it  was  found  that  the 
Weavers  were  exercising  too  much  power ;  and  a 
court  of  inqiury  into  the  circumstances  was  held 
at  the  Tower  of  London,  by  order  of  the  king. 
The  subjects  included  in  this  inquiry  afford  the 
best  illustration  that  has  come  down  to  us  of  the 
real  and  assumed  prerogatives  of  the  early  guilds. 
They  were  asked,  among  other  things,  why  no 
stranger  was  admitted  into  their  body  without 
producing  testimonials  of  good  conduct ;  why 
none  might  have  implements  of  the  trade  in 
their  possession  unless  the  same  were  testified  to 
be  good  and  honest ;  why  the  implements  of 
members  whose  contributions  were  in  arrear 
might  be  distrained  by  the  bailiff  of  the  guild ; 
why  certain  mixed  cloths  might  be  adjudged  to 
be  burned ;  why  none  were  allov/ed  to  work 
between  Christmas  and  Purification  Day,  or  at 
night  by  candle-light,  &c.  &c.  They  pleaded  in 
answer  the  ancient  charters  of   the  gmld;   but 


cai-ried  on  by  the  fuc-sidc.  The  characteristic 
defects  of  such  articles  is,  however,  the  want  of 
taste.  No  matter  whether  it  be  a  table  or  a 
small  box,  the  object  aimed  at  is  to  expend  as 
much  labour,  not  taste,  as  possible  in  the  orna- 
mentation of  the  surface.  Thus,  a  mechanic  ■nill 
make  a  table,  the  upper  portion  of  which  consists 
of  1,000  sepai-ate  pieces  of  wood,  the  result  being 
far  inferior  to  that  attained  with  far  less  labour 
where  the  workman  is  influenced  by  real  taste. 
The  design  is  often  merely  a  repetition  or  variety 
of  the  chessboard  pattern,  or  else  consists  of 
squares  and  ovals  jumbled  together  in  lavish  pro- 
fusion. Now,  if  the  constructors  of  such  articles 
were  to  strive  to  infuse  a  little  more  taste  into 
their  labour — to  produce,  for  instance,  such  beau- 
tiful sjiecimens  of  workmanship  as  that  given  by 
us  in  our  illustration,  they  woiUd  do  much  to 
secure  for  these  exhibitions  an  amount  of  ai-t- 
prestige,  in  which  they  are  now  utterly  deficient. 


JLvNCHESTER  UsiTY  OF  ODD  FELLOWS. — At  the  leceut 
quarterly  meeting  of  tlie  Nottingliara  District  of  the 
Manchester  Unity,  held  in  the  People's  Hall,  tlie  auditors 
expressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  quarter's  accounts, 
which  were  passed  in  the  usual  manner.  It  appears 
from  the  annual  report  that,  dining  the  past  year,  the 
total  payments  for  sickness  have  amounted  to  £2,093 
17s.  3d.  ;  the  payments  for  funerals,  £384  ;  the  total 
amount  paid  for  sickness  and  funerals,  £2,477  17s.  3d., 
in  addition  to  v/hich  £241  2s.  has  been  paid  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  members  ;  the  manage- 
ment and  incidental  expenses  have  been  £69  Is.  Id., 
amounting  on  an  average  to  something  less  than  54d.  per 
member.  These  expenses  include  salaries  of  officers, 
rent  of  room,  deputies  to  A.M.C,  gift  to  General  Hos- 
pital, relief  to  travellers,  distress  gifts,  postages,  print- 
ing, &:c.  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that,  though  tlio 
sickness  has  increased,  the  funds  have  also  increased  by 
the  smu  of  £286  7s.  9d.  over  and  above  the  amount  of 
the  previous  year. 


Sii-  Bidwer  Lytton — who  some  year;;  ago  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  benefit  to  his  health  he 
had  derived  from  the  water-cui-e,  is  now  in  the 
enjoyment,  from  some  fortunate  cause  or  other, 
of  better  health  than  during  the  last  session — de- 
livered one  of  his  great  speeches.  Contrai-y  to 
his  custom,  he  spoke  from  the  front  Opposition 
bench.  His  voice  is  thick,  and  often  indistinct, 
but  bold  and  open.  Notwithstanding  the  many 
graces  and  accomplishments  of  the  great  novelist, 
his  gestures  are  angular  and  awkward,  and  he 
violates  all  the  rules  of  oratory  except  the  one 
of  speaking  up.  His  sentences,  however,  atone 
for  all.  So  sparkling,  so  graceful,  they  charm 
all  listeners.  Sir  Bulwer  inverted  the  logic  of 
history  ;  he  suggested  that  self  -  government 
might  do  in  a  new  country  (where  the  people  ai'e 
without  experience  or  responsibilities  compelling 
self-restraint),  but  in  an  old  country  (where  there 
is  cidtivation,  property,  experience,  tradition,  and 
a  thousand  checks  upon  errors  of  legislation)  it 
woidd  never  do.  Nevertheless,  the  country  party 
cheered  the  eloquent  orator  all  the  same.  There 
was  in  Sir  Eulwer  Lytton  a  noble  and  generous 
appreciation  of  the  working  class.  To  the  Co- 
operative "artisans  of  Eochdale,  whatever  be  their 
political  creed,  he  would  be  willing  to  grant  the 
franchise;"  and  then  he  broke  out  into  this 
honourable  apostrophe  : — ■■  Willing  do  I  say  ? 
— that  word  is  much  too  cold.  I  wish  that,  like 
some  old  commonwealth  of  Greece,  we  might 
admit  them  to  the  fianchise  by  acclamation,  too 
proud  of  such  fellow-citizens  to  ask  what  rent 
they  pay  for  their  houses.''  Many  sparkling  and 
memorable  things  have  been  said  in  these  debates, 
but  nothing  ec[ual  to  this  biu'st  of  geniality,  in 
which  the  man  of  genius  and  the  scholar  got  the 
better  of  the  calculating  politician. 

After  Sir  Bulwer,  arose  a  speaker  yet  more 
famous  among  thinkers — John  Stuart  MUl — who 
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delivered  the  most  exhaustive  and  comprehen- 
sive speech — loftier  in  thought,  keener  in  logic, 
than  any  the  House  of  Commons  has  heard  since 
the  days  of  Edmund  Burke.  When  Sir  Bulwer 
sat  down,  dinner-hour  had  come,  and  the  House 
thinned ;  but  Mr.  'infill,  in  his  fii-st  few  sentences, 
arrested  attention,  and  kept  it.  Members  stayed, 
and  dinners  were  postponed.  Alluding  to  Lord 
Stanley,  who  had  seconded  the  now  famous  amend- 
ment of  Lord  Grosvcnor,  Mr.  Mill  said — "he  put  it 
to  the  noble  Lord's  (Stanley's)  intellect,  clear— and, 
because  clear,  impartiiil."  Tliese  were  the  words 
which  arrested  the  House.  Nobody  could  have 
said  them  but  Mr.  Mill.  It  was  a  new  order  of 
compliment.  It  was  praise  couched  in  a  luminous 
definition.  In  any  other  assembly  than  the 
House  of  Commons,  such  a  remark  would  have 
been  lost;  there  it  arrested  attention  like  an 
apparition.  Mr.  Gladstone  turned  round  to  the 
speaker,  in  what  may  be  described  as  rapt  admi- 
ration. Mr.  Disraeli  looked  up  \vith  curiosity, 
and  though  Mr.  MiU,  using  no  notes,  paused  four 
times  in  his  speech,  the  House  cheered  and  waited 
imtil  the  missing  link  of  thought  was  found.  When 
obtained,  Mr.  Mill's  hold  of  it,  until  he  had  fuUy 
expressed  it,  was  tenacious. 

When  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton  spoats  he  provides 
himself  with  folios  of  notes,  indeed,  his  whole 
speech  appears  to  be  written  out  before  him  to 
which  he  refers  to  refresh  his  memory.  Mr.  Mill 
had  prepared  his  speech,  but  had  no  notes  of  it. 
Even  Mr.  Bright,  whose  impromptu  power  is  well 
known,  avails  himself  of  notes.  Preparation  is  a 
groat  merit  in  oratory.  To  predetermine  what 
you  will  say,  and  to  provide  indications  of  it,  ia 
a  mercy  to  an  audience.  No  hearers  should  trust 
those  who  trust  to  memory,  or  to  chance.  How 
much  the  elociueuce  of  ]?arliament  woidd  be 
improved  and  abridged,  did  each  speaker  take  the 
care  Mr.  MiU,  Mr.  Bright,  or  Sir  Bulwer  Lytton 
takes  to  prepare  his  speeches  beforehand ! 

Mr.  Laing  and  Sir  George  Grey  were  the  most 
notable  persons  who  concluded  the  second  night's 
debate.  Mr.  Laing  is  nothing  particular  when  he 
is  not  commercial.  Sir  George  Grey  neither 
excites  the  curiosity  nor  admu-ation,  though  lie 
always  comm.inds  the  respect  of  the  House.  He 
is  like  a  window,  he  admits  light,  but  does  not 
give  it.  He  is  useful,  but  not  wonderful.  He 
enables  you  to  see  what  is  to  bs  seen,  but  he 
shows  you  nothing  new. 

The  third  night  of  the  debate  was  neither  duU 
nor  brilliant,  but  a  mixture  of  the  two.  ilr. 
Maguire,  in  a  clear,  loud-spoken,  sensible  speech, 
pleaded  that  pledges  be  kept  and  the  working 
classes  be  invited  within  the  pale  of  the  constitu- 
tion. Mr.  W.  E.  Porster  was  far  less  interesting 
than  when  out  of  office.  Mr.  Layard,  who  fol- 
lowed, was  infelicitous  in  his  arguments ;  never- 
theless, the  member  for  Lambeth  has  a  hearty 
friendliness  for  the  working  class,  and  vindicates 
them  with  a  fearlessness  which  is  more  than 
politic :  it  is  known  to  be  real.  After  him.  Sir 
Hugh  Cairns,  tjje  most  polished  and  subtle  mem- 
ber  of  the  Opposition,  made  one  of  his  caustic 
and  refined  speeches,  but  without  saying  any- 
thing memorable. 

The  fourth  night's  debate  was  opened  by  the 
new  member  for  Glasgow,  who  obtained  credit  for 
the  way  in  which  he  seconded  the  address  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  opening  of  Parliament.  Mr. 
Graham  has  the  good  sense  to  write  his  speeches, 
b'jt  this  does  not  secure  perfection,  although  it 
tends  to  check  extravagance  and  persiflage.  The 
excellence  of  what  is  written,  as  well  as  what  is 
said,  depends  upon  the  ideas  in  the  mind  of  the 
inditer.  In  proposing  or  seconding  a  ministerial 
address,  the  speaker  has  the  advantage  of  official 
suggestions,  and  he  may,  if  he  pleases,  avaU 
himself  of  oiEcial  revision.  This  appears  to  have 
been  useful  to  Mr.  Graham  on  a  former  occasion. 

After  him,  carae  Lord  Elcho,  the  only  Scotch 
member  who  can  bo  •witty  without  being  "  wutty." 
Lord  Elcho  has  a  light,  gay,  airy  manner,  which 
givg^to  his  speeches  a  colour  of  insincerity,  or  of 
utter  want  of  sei-iousness.  As,  however,  his 
lordship  is  knoTvn  to  have  convictions,  he  does 
himself  an  injustice  by  the  light  Palmerstonian 
tone  which  he  adopts.  On  this  occasion,  however, 
his  gayncss  of  tone  was  a  merit  in  a  debate  which 
was  growing  dreaiy.  A  splendid  voice,  a  confi- 
dent manner,  and  a  fluency  which  never  falters, 
make  Lord  Elcho  a  speaker  of  interest.  Sh' 
WiUiam  Hutt,  member  for  Gateshead,  defended 
himself  vrith  great  sphit  and  eloquence  against 
the  reproaches  levelled  at  him  for  having  with- 
drawn the  amendment  of  which  he  had  given 


notice.  The  new  thing  of  the  night  was  a  speech 
by  Jlr.  Doulton,  the  member  for  Lambeth.  Sit- 
ting beside  his  colleagues,  he  rose,  and  took  the 
converse  view  of  the  question,  giving  a  sharp  per- 
sonal antithesis  to  his  opposition,  both  to  his 
constituents  and  the  Bill.  His  speech  was  well 
conceived,  and  particularly  well  expressed,  and 
there  was  a  certain  power  both  in  its  conception 
and  delivery  which  must  raise  Mr.  Doulton's 
position  in  the  House;  but  he  bade  openly  for 
Opposition  cheers,  and  obtained  them.  This 
speech  will  probably  cost  him  ^64,000  and  his 
seat  too.     Costly  oratory. 

Mr.  MUner  Gibson  followed,  and  to  that  suavity 
of  address  for  which  he  is  remarkable,  he 
added  what  is  remarkable  with  him,  a  dash  of 
force  and  fire.  His  great  superiority  as  a  tacti- 
cian over  the  less-calculating  efforts  of  his  col- 
leagues was  apparent  in  every  sentence.  He 
relinquished  for  a  time  his  hold  upon  the  House, 
making  an  excursion  into  the  sea  of  statistics, 
where  no  man  but  Mi-.  Gladstone — and  not  he 
always — can  allure  followers  from  the  shore. 

The  numbers  of  persons  who  throng  to  the 
House  continued  on  the  fifth  night  as  great  as 
ever.  Tha  expectancy  of  great  speeches,  which, 
however,  wore  not  delivered,  kept  up  the  competi- 
tion for  seats,  but  the  debate  was  evidently  linger- 
ing. Mr.  Leveson  Gower  opened  the  debate  in 
a  speech  decided,  thoroughly  liberal,  fah',  and 
sensible.  Mr.  Gregory  followed  with  a  s^j.-a-kling 
speech,  which  would  have  been  very  effective  had 
the  points  been  kept  closer  together.  Just  as 
Lord  Elcho  happily  relieves  Scotch  gravity  with 
pleasantry,  so  Mr.  Gregory  tempers  Iiish  vivacity 
with  logical  digi'essions  and  a  certain  classical 
polish.  Mr.  Young,  the  Scotch  Solicitor-General, 
soon  brought  back  the  House  to  gravity.  Su' 
Stafford  Korthcote,  who  could  not  be  hvely  for 
the  life  of  him,  did  no  violence  to  his  reputation, 
by  being  even  interesting.  Mr.  Coleridge  fol- 
lowed. He  inherits  an  oratorical  name,  and 
brings  into  the  House  a  perfectly  parUamentary 
manner.  Pertinent  and  practical,  with  a  voice 
that  would  make  even  nonsense  musical,  he 
chai-med  the  House  by  a  speech  calculated  to 
advance  the  Bill. 

On  the  sixth  night  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Bright,  it 
was  known,  would  "  take  the  floor,"  as  the  Ame- 
ricans say,  and  the  excitement  to  hear  him  speak 
was  very  great.  The  House  had  never  been  so 
crowded  during  the  debate.  Had  there  been  an 
hydrp.ulic  machine  at  the  doors,  the  ajipUcants 
for  admission  could  not  have  been  compressed 
sufficiently  to  pack  them  all  in.  Many  anxious 
to  be  present  at  the  great  debate  were  outside  to- 
night. The  fame  of  Mr.  Bright  as  an  orator  had 
brought  down  large  numbers  of  peers.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  triumph  to  be  the  centre  of  such 
powerful  atti-action.  Unfortunately,  the  orator 
was  hoarse,  which  would  rob  any  oratory  of  its 
charms.  The  most  magnificent  creation  of  Beet- 
hoven would  come  to  grief  with  bad  catguts.  In 
.T,ddition,  it  was  Mr.  Bright's  design  to  make 
merely  a  dispassionate  plea  for  the  BUI,  which 
was,  no  doubt,  the  wiser  coui-se ;  but  it  need  not 
have  been  so  level,  not  to  say  tame.  His  perora- 
tion had  the  natural  dignity  of  the  speaker  when 
he  referred  to  the  condition  of  the  industrial 
classes,  no  longSr  pining  for  food,  of  whom  it 
might  be  said,  in  the  noble  line  of  Sheridan — ' 


*  Content  sits  basl: 


I  the  clicek  of  toil." 


After  Mr.  Bright,  Messrs.  Whiteside,  Walpole, 
and  Goschen  spoke  in  their  characteristic  style, 
and  with  the  aid  of  an  historical  speech  on  the 
great  men  who  have  not  sat  for  smaU  boroughs 
by  Mr.  McCuUagh  Torrens,  made  up  a  useful 
evening.  Mr.  Whiteside  did  not  excel.  Mr. 
Walpole  was  not  oraciUar,  and  when  he  is  not,  he 
is  not  interesting.  Mr.  Goschen  did  not  speak  in 
his  best  manner,  though  he  used  good  matter. 

The  nezt  evening,  the  debate  was  resumed  by 
Mr.  Lowe,  in  a  speech  of  unexampled  brUliancy, 
which  extorted  the  admiration  of  aU  who  heard 
it,  although  it  opposed  the  principle  of  the 
Government  BUI.  It  disi^layed  the  possession  of 
a  wonderful  inteUect,  but  wiU  certainly  render 
the  speaker  more  unpopular  than  ever  with  those 
to  whom  he  is  opposed. 

Several  members  foUowed  in  swift  succession, 
among  whom  was  Ifr.  Leeman,  who  argued  that 
the  spread  of  raUways  and  commercial  enterprise 
had  created  a  large  class  of  artisans  who  were 
deserving  of  the  franchise,  and  denied  that  they 
would  combine  for  political  ends. 

Then  came   Mr.   Childers,   who,   possessing   a 


large  amount  of  colonial  experience,  was  selected 
by  the  Government  as  the  rival  gladiator  to  Mr. 
Lowe.  He  controverted  some  of  the  arguments 
derived  from  the  workings  of  democracy  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  defended  colonial  legislation  on  such 
suhjocts  as  religion,  [education,  and  self-defence, 
maintaining  that  the  defects  of  then-  commercial 
policy  were  attributable  to  the  influence  of  the 
agricultirral  interest.  In  reply  to  the  objection 
that  the  BiU-  would  give  predominance  to  the 
workmg  men,  he  argued  that  no  class  coidd 
obtain  predominance,  except  it  could  elect  mem- 
bers from  its  own  body. 

On  the  concluding  evening,  "Viscount  Oran- 
bourne  made  a  powerful  addi'css  in  favour  of  the 
amendment.  Captain  Grosvcnor  and  others,  in- 
cluding Mr.  Baiues,  foUowed  on  different  sides  of 
the  question,  the  concluding  speeches  being  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mi\  Gladstone.  That 
of  the  former  was  of  characteristic  quality ;  in 
that  of  the  latter — spoken  between  thi-ee  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,. the  peroration  surpassed 
all  former  efforts  of  the  great  master  of  oratory. 
"I  ask  you,"  saidho,  "  in  the  language  of  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  to  '  elevate  your  vision,'  to  raise  it 
above  the  feai-s,  suspicions,  jealousies,  attacks, 
and  recriminations,  and  look  onward  to  the  time 
of  our  chUdi-en  and  our  chUdren's  chUdi-en,  and 
consider  whether  there  is  not  a  steady  movement 
of  the  labouring  classes  onward  and  upward 
which  calls  for  our  attention,  and  demands  that 
wo  should  provide  for  these  things  whUe  there  is 
yet  time." 

Morning  broke  over  London  as  the  division 
was  announced — For  Ministers,  318 ;  for  the 
amendment,  313.     Majority  for  Ministei'S,  5. 


T/ie  Factory   Poetess. 


This  is  the  age  of  working  men  poets.  They  are 
to  be  found  everywhere,  singing  at  the  loom,  in 
the  mine,  or,  like  Burns,  behind  the  plough ;  but 
what  of  oiu-  working  women  ?  Have  they  no 
poetry  in  their  souls  ?  We  have  had  many  female 
votaries  of  the  Muse,  from  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  with  her  wealth  of  womanly  tenderness 
and  impassioned  pleading,  to  EUza  Cook,  whose 
simple  lyrics  of  every-day  life  have  found  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  our  toUing  mUUons,  and 
there  made  a  home  for  themselves.  But  where 
are  our  working  women  singers  ?  There  surely 
must  be  some.  The  love  of  poetry  cannot  be 
dead  within  the  heai-ts  of  those  who  share  with 
man  the  daUy  battle  for  bread,  and  whose  gentle 
nature  and  loving  sjnnpathies  shed  a  golden  halo 
of  happiness  around  the  lowliest  abode.  Nor  is 
it  dead.  Amid  the  din  of  the  factories  and  the  noise 
of  the  workshops,  we  sometimes  hear  the  soft, 
tremulous  notes  of  those  who,  like  Kuth  WiUs, 
strive  to  lighten,  vrith  the  aid  of  song,  the  dai-k 
and  gloomy  path  along  which  Labour  has  so 
frequently  to  travel.  We  cannot  believe  that 
such  women  are  rare;  it  is  their  violet-like 
modesty  which  prevents  them  from  obtruding 
themselves  into  the  glare  of  public  notice.  At 
any  rate,  such  was  the  case  with  our  factory 
poetess — the  song-maiden  of  labour — Euth  Wills, 
whose  life,  simple  as  are  its  detaUs,  has  a  touch 
of  pathos. 

"  My  pai-ents" — says  our  young  poetess — "  were 
poor  and  UHterate;  but  they  belonged  to  that 
Ulustrious  band  who  are  '  rich  in  faith,  and  heu-s 
of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,'  and  they  sought,  by 
every  means  in  theh  power,  to  bring  up  their 
chUdren  to  honest  and  industrious  habits,  and  to 
instU  into  thcu-  minds  sentiments  of  piety  and 
virtue.  Among  my  earliest  recoUections  is  that 
of  being  sent  to  a  dame's  school,  where  I  imagine 
I  could  not  have  been  a  very  docUo  pupU,  as  I 
weU  remember  some  rather  sharp  contests  carried 
on  between  the  good  old  da.me  and  myself  concern- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  and  for 
which,  as  I  would  not  give  up  my  own  opinion,  I 
received  some  floggings.  At  seven  an  irrep.ai-able 
loss  befcU  me  in  the  death  of  my  beloved  father, 
who  had  been  a  most  affectionate  parent.  He  had 
served  in  the  ai"my,  and  was  stationed  with  his 
regiment  at  Madras  for  eleven  years  ;  and  many 
were  the  tales  of  that  land  of  the  sun  with  which 
he  was  wont  to  amuse  his  children.  I  fancy  that 
his  descriptions  of  the  tiger-haunted  jungles,  of 
the  luxiuiant  vegetation,  and  of  the  poor  soldier's 
weary  march  under  the  glowing  sky  of  the  tropics, 
must  have  been  tolerably  graphic ;  at  any  rate, 
they  took   great  hold  of  my  imagination,  for  I 
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used  to  di'eam  of  them  years  afterwaids.  My  loss, 
I  said,  was  irreparable,  though,  of  course,  I  was 
too  young  to  know  its  full  extent ;  but  I  learned 
some  lessons  from  the  meek  resignation  and  strong 
faith  displayed  in  his  last  days  which  I  have  not 
yet  forgotten.  My  mother  having  now  nothing 
to  depend  iipon  but  the  product  of  her  own 
indastry  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  two 
children,  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  work  and  leave 
my  sister  and  myself  at  home  to  keep  house,  set- 
ting us  our  task  work  of  seaming  hose  every 
morning  befoi-e  she  went,  that  we  might  be  getting 
into  the  way  of  earning  om-  own  livelihood. 

"  When  I  was  between  eight  and  nine  years  of 
age,  I  was  considered  quite  old  enough  to  be  sent 
out  too,  and  a  place  was  obtained  for  me  accord- 
ingly, where  I  was  employed  in  various  kinds  of 
warehouse  work,  and  for  eighteenpence  per  week 
I  had  to  labour  from  seven  in  the  morning  until 
eight  or  nine  at  night ;  I  was,  however,  allowed 
one  hour  iri  the  week,  as  a  great  favour,  to  attend 
a  wi'itiug-class  held  at  our  Sunday-school.  After 
some  time  I  left  this  place  to  go  to  another,  where 
I  was  promised  better  wages,  but  I  had  to  work 
more  hours  still,  and  was  treated  altogether  so 
hardly  and  so  harshly,  that  I  do  not  love  to  think 
of  it.     It  was — 

*  "Worlc,  work,  worTc, 

From  weary  cMme  to  cliimo  ; 
And  work,  work,  work, 

As  prisouers  work  for  crime.* 

"It  was  weU  that  this  period  did  not  last  long,  or 
its  influence  would  have  gone  far  towards  counter- 
acting aU  the  good  I  had  received  from  other 
sources.  But  a  better  time  was  at  hand — work 
grew  scarce,  and  what  might,  in  some  respects,  be 
considered  a  calamity,  became  to  me  a  positive 
blessing.  It  was  then  that  I  first  lea,rnt  to  love 
Nature,  or  rather  it  was  then  that  my  love  of 
Nature  first  had  an  opportunity  of  developing 
itself.  Mother  had  no  employment  for  us  at 
home,  and  when  there  was  no  work  there  was  no 
food,  so  she  gave  us  all  she  co-old — liberty^send- 
Ing  us  out  of  her  way  in  the  morning  with  a 
basket,  with  an  injunction  to  bring  it  home  again 
fiUed  with  fire-wood ;  then,  with  the  bright  sum- 
mer day  before  us,  we  would  set  off  for  the  fields 
round  Leicester,  and,  if  it  kept  fine,  stay  out  until 
the  evening.  Very  pleasant  to  look  back  upon  are 
the  hours  I  then  spent  in  making  the  acquaintance 
of  bird,  and  flower,  and  tree.  We  made  necklaces 
of  daisies,  and  trimmed  our  bonnets  with  wild  roses 
and  blackberry  blossoms ;  and  if  we  were  hungry, 
we  ate  the  tender  shoots  of  the  hawthorn  and  the 
honeyed  petals  of  the  red  clover  flower.  I  do  not 
meaai  that  we  went  entirely  without  food  at  this 
time,  but  as  mother  made  it  a  rule  never  to  run 
into  debt,  our  supply  was  both  scanty  and  uncer- 
tain, though  few  i^eople  guessed  anything  about 
it.  •  Brightest  things  are  fleetest,'  so  sings  the 
poet,  and  so  it  turned  out  with  me :  the  '  blessed 
time'  did  not  last  long.  Wlieu  I  was  eleven  years 
of  age,  mother  had  the  good  fortmie  to  get  me 
into  the  wai'ehouse  where  I  am  stiU.  emijloyed ; 
and  now  no  more  delightful  wanderings,  no  more 
pleasant  experience  of  the  '  dolce  far  nicnta ' — 
henceforward  it  must  be  work,  woman's  work, 
dreary  and  monotonous  sometimes,  yet  jjleasant 
withal,  as  it  rewarded  me  with  the  proud  con- 
sciousness that  I  was  not  only  able  to  eat  my 
daily  bread,  but  to  earn  it. 

"  I  must  now  speak  of  the  Sunday-school,  where 
I  was  stiU  a  constant  attendant,  taking  consider- 
able interest  in  its  lessons,  and  warmly  attached 
to  my  teacher — a  lady  whose  entire  devoteduess 
to  her  class  I  have  never  seen  equalled.  It  was  a 
red  letter  day  in  my  calendar  when  our  librai-y 
was  opened.  I  had  always  been  fond  of  reading, 
and  eagerly  devoured  every  book  that  came  in  my 
way,  especially  stories  of  wild  adventure  and 
fairy  tales;  but  my  appetite  was  now  to  be 
ministered  to  by  more  wholesome  fare,  and  I  read 
delightedly  some  old  volumes  of  the  Yout]t'$ 
Magasiiie,  with,  its  charming  essays  by  Jane 
Taylor. 

"  But  better  still  was  coming.  I  think  I  was 
about  foui'teeu  when  a  lady,  now,  alas  !  no  more, 
lent  me  MUton's  'Paradise  Lost,'  which  I  had 
long  desii'ed  to  see.  The  reading  of  it  was  to  me 
the  opening  up  of  a  mine  of  rich  treasure ;  it  was 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world — a  world  of  beauty 
and  brightness  of  which  I  had  before  no  idea. 

"I  should  have  remarked  that  about  a  year 
previous  to  this,  through  some  influences  which  I 
need  not  speak  of  here,  there  had  come  over  me 
a  great  change — that  which  my  dear  minister 
would  call  '  an  awakening  of  the  entire  conscious- 


ness.' I  had  become  thoughtful,  and  anxious  to 
be  at  one  with  the  good  Father  above.  It  would 
seem  as  if  heart,  and  mind,  and  soid  were  aroused 
aU  at  once,  and  all  things  in  earth  and  sky  wore 
a  new  aspect,  and  spoke  to  me  with  a  new  voice. 
When  I  read  Milton's  matchless  poem  my  whole 
soul  responded  to  its  unearthly  nmsic.  I  was 
enraptured,  and  could  scarcely  sleep  at  night  for 
the  echoes  of  its  wondrous  melody.  Thence- 
forward I  lived  in  a  world  of  my  own,  illumined 
by  a  'light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  shore.' 
Life  was  never  to  be  joyless  again — 

*  Per  I  on  honey  dew  had  feci. 
And  drunk  the  milk  of  paradise,* 

"  Shortly  after  this  I  essayed  to  write  verses, 
and  after  several  attempts  ventured  to  send  a 
piece  to  a  local  magazine,  where  it  was  inserted, 
to  my  great  joy,  with  an  approving  notice 
by  the  editor.  Since  then  the  exercise  of  this 
faculty  has  afforded  me  the  purest  enjoyment. 
The  course  of  my  life  has  been  monotonous,  and 
would,  perchance,  have  been  wearisome,  but  for 
the  flowers  of  poesy  sjiringing  up  by  the  wayside. 
Thrown  by  circumstances  among  uncongenial  fel- 
lowships, it  has  been  through  the  medium  of  books 
alone,  and  especially  of  books  of  poetry,  that  I 
have  been  able  to  cultivate  the  society ^of  the  wise 
and  good,  of  the  learned  and  refined.  Shut  out 
from  the  cu'cle  of  taste  and  intellect  by  my  lowly 
position,  I  am  fain  to  think  that  I  have  enjoyed 
more  than  an  equivalent,  in  communing  through 
their  writings  with  the  star-bright  ohUcben  of 
literature  and  song." 

Noble  words  these.  They  reflect  a  brave  and 
earnest  nature,  one  determined  to  make  the  best 
of  its  fate ;  not  whimpering  its  doleful  tale  of 
sorrow,  or  muttering  its  fierce  jealousies  of  those 
better  off  than  itself ;  but  rearing  itself  upwards 
to  the  heroic  dignity  of  those  true  English  men 
and  women  whose  lives  have  taught  us  that  there 
is  no  position  so  obscure  or  rank  so  lowly,  but  it 
can  be  Olumined  by  the  radiant  brilliance  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  Euth  WOls  has  a  future  lying  before 
her — a  future  of  wliich  many  in  more  exalted,  but 
not  more  useful  spheres,  might  well  be  proud.  It 
will  be  her  fate  to  teach  the  daughters  of  industry 
what  they  might  be,  without  any  sacrifice  of  their 
usefulness  or  their  womanly  natm-e.  In  fulfilling 
this  mission.  Miss  Wills  wiU  need  all  the  kindly 
sympathy  and  encouragement  which  we  can  give, 
and  there  wUl  be  few  hearts  so  cold,  apathetic, 
or  careless,  as  to  refuse  their  little  meed  of  assist- 
ance in  aiding  the  onward  progress  of  one  of 
whom  England's  daughters  should  feel  proud, 
both  for  her  literary  abilities  and  the  instructive 
story  of  her  life — a  life  which  has  not  been  with- 
out a  purpose. 


The  Paris  Moniteur  contains  a  decree  by  which  a 
prize  of  50,000f.  is  allotteJ,  within  the  next  five  years, 
to  the  person  who  will  discover  a  system  by  which  the 
voltaic  battery  can  be  applied  with  economy  to  heating 
or  lighting  purposes,  to  the  advancement  of  chemistry, 
luanufactures,  machinery,  or  medical  science. 

Greenwich  Time  and  the  Factories. — Mr.  Baker, 
inspector  of  factories,  urges  the  necessity  of  adopting 
Greenwicli  time  all  over  the  country.  He  sr.ys  :  "  The 
value  of  such  an  arrangement,  not  only  to  the  work- 
ing classes,  but  also  for  all  purposes,  both  public 
and  private,  I  need  scarcely  attempt  to  point  out. 
In  England,  even  in  small  towns,  the  difl'erence  in 
clocks  is  often  a  source  of  the  utmost  annoyance.  In 
large  towns,  in  which  there  arc  several  railway  stations, 
it  not  only  often  causes  a  great  loss,  but  a  great  incon- 
venience. In  Belfast,  the  passer-by  sees  public  clocks 
showing  Eughsh  time  and  Irish  time  togetlior,  the  one 
being  twenty-flve  minutes  behind  tlie  otlier  ;  and,  no 
doubt,  it  is  the  case,  also,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
To  the  working  classes,  everywhere,  this  want  of 
univei'sal  time  cannot  fail  to  interfere,  not  only  with 
their  hours  of  labour,  but  witli  their  domestic  comfort. 
By  the  Factory  Act,  all  works  under  the  law  are  to  be 
regulated  by  a  public  clock,  to  be  approved  by  an 
inspector.  But  since  railway-station  clocks  have  become 
so  common,  public  clocks,  heretofore  so  called,  have 
been  allowed  to  become  extremely  irregular  ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  passenger  who  woidd  trust  for  his  time  to  a 
church  clock,  for  example,  or  to  anything  but  railway 
time,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons,  that  he  might  lose  his 
his  journey  and  his  money,  if  he  did.  But  it  is  doubtful 
iu  law  whether  railway  clocks  are  public  clocks,  and  we 
have  been  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  make  them  so.  A 
public  clock  iu  every  town  of  any  size,  fitted  up  by  the 
local  authorities,  and  supplied  with  regular  time  by  a 
national  telegram,  would  not  only  be  the  focus  of  time 
for  all  the  surroimdhig  country,  but  of  all  the  clocks  and 
watches  in  the  town  itself  ;  and  pel  haps  there  could  be 
no  national  e.xpenditnre  which  would  bo  so  productive 
of  national  economy." 


^    Year  in    the   IVorking 
Woman  s   College, 


The  establishment  of  the  Working  Woman's 
College  was  a  great  and  difficult  experiment,  both 
on  account  of  its  novelty  and  the  amount  of  work- 
ing-woman apathy  which  had  to  be  encountered. 
Before  the  opening  of  the  College,  the  promoters 
had  no  power  of  judging  how  many  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  afforded  them ; 
but  the  experience  of  the  first  term  did  much  to 
prove  that  there  existed  a  real  need  of  the  means 
of  education  among  working  women.  The  Col- 
lege was  opened  in  October,  1S64,  and  between 
that  time  and  Christmas,  150  students  entered 
the  institution,  the  total  number  entering  during 
the! year  being  231.  The  occupations  of  tho 
students  were  as  follows  : — Assistants  in  shops, 
35 ;  artists,  monogram  and  flower  painters,  9  j 
barmaids  and  housekeeper,  4 ;  bookfolders,  tooth- 
brush drawer,  8  ;  burnishers  and  jewel-case  liner, 
6 ;  corrector  of  the  press  and  telegraphic  clerk,  2  ; 
dressmakers  and  milliners,  36 ;  domestic  ser- 
vants, 6 ;  feather-makers,  cap-front  and  straw- 
makers,  5 ;  ironer  and  blind-maker,  2 ;  ma- 
chinists, embroiderers,  and  braiders,  10;  photo- 
graph mounters  and  watchmaker,  7 ;  secretaries 
and  bookkeeper,  3 ;  students  (medical),  2;  teachers, 
54 ;  waistcoat-makers,  upholsterers,  and  needle- 
women, 12  ;  "  at  home,"*  119. 

As  to  the  time  during  which  the  students  re- 
main iu  College,  no  report  has  yet  been  made ;  but 
it  is  found  tha,t  many  come  to  the  College  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  jiass  out  again.  This  inflvix 
and  efflux  of  students  forms  the  great  difficiUty 
of  the  promoters,  who  state  that  there  ai-e  many 
reasons  for  it.  The  College  work  of  the  students 
is  to  them  the  reci-eation,  not  (as  with  women- 
students  in  other  classes)  the  business  of  their 
lives.  They  can  come  to  the  College  only  while 
the  employments  upon  which  they  depend  for 
subsistence  permit  them  to  come ;  the  necessity 
of  going  where  work  is  to  be  had — to  parts  of  tho 
town,  miles  away,  it  may  happen,  from  Queen 
Square;  the  frequent  change  of  employers,  and 
therefore  of  places  of  abode  ;  the  lateness  and  irre- 
gidarity  of  the  hours  of  work  in  most  trades,  are 
fruitful  reasons  why  the  students  must  often  give 
up  the  luxury  of  learning.  Then,  again,  tho 
household  duties  which  are  necessarily  demanded 
from  women,  iu  addition  to  their  industrial  work 
— the  mending,  the  cleaning,  the  tending  of  aged 
parents,  the  nursing  of  sick  people — these  things 
draw  very  largely  and  constantly  upon  the  time 
and  strength  of  working  women,  and  when  any 
pressm'e  comes  the  College  work  is  almost  inevi- 
tably the  fii-st  to  be  given  up.  Those,  we  believe, 
who  value  the  College  the  most,  and  like  their 
studies  the  best,  are  the  least  likely  to  neglect  for 
them  more  pressing  and  difficrdt  duties.  Knowing 
aU  this,  and  feeling  strongly  how  many  peculiar 
obstacles,  over  and  above  the  ordinary  difficulties 
of  study,  the  students  have  to  brave  in  steady 
application  to  their  work,  one  cannot  wonder  that 
many,  not  so  earnest  to  learn,  should  be  daunted 
by  difficulties,  and  diverted  from  then-  intention 
to  improve  themselves  by  unfavom^able  circum- 
stances. 

Eespecting  the  capabilities  of  the  students,  the 
reports  of  the  teachers  are  higlily  satisfactory. 
In  the  English  grammar  class.  Miss  Ellen  Drewi-y 
says  : — "  Want  of  accuracy,  traceable  generally  to 
want  of  cultivation,  is  the  chief  diffioidty  to  be 
contended  with.  As  to  the  general  spirit  in  which 
they  work,  nothing  could  be  better;  they  are 
attentive,  very  gratefrd,  pleasant  in  receiving 
correction,  and  evidently  desirous  to  answer  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities  aU  my  demands."  The 
subject  of  social  economy  attracted  but  a  small 
attention  during  the  year,  and  the  promoters 
express  themselves  sorry  that  the  importance 
of  the  subjects  which  this  class  deals  with  should 
be  so  little  understood.  The  value  of  physiology, 
on  the  other  hand,  seems  to  be  so  thorougMy 
recognised  by  women,  that  it  has  always  attracted 
excellent  and  most  interested  classes,  both  when 
taught  by  Dr.  Chapm.an  and  now,  when  Miss 
Garrett  has  come  forward,  at  the  fu'st  moment  of 
her  own  success,  to  teaoh  the  students.  The 
preparatory  classes  have  ansv/ered  the   original 


*  The  students  described  as  "  at  home,"  are,  in  many 
cases,  young  girls  whose  occupation  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined J  in  others,  women  who  assist  in  the  trades  of  their 
fathers  or  husbands,  or  who,  by  helping  in  the  housework 
of  the  family,  save  the  employment  of  servants. 
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mtention  well.  It  has  been  very  touching  to  see 
how  pupils  of  every  age — young  gii-ls,  and  mamed 
women — hare  endeavoured  in  the  reading  and 
writing  classes  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of 
years,  and  have  fulfilled  theii-  ambition,  in  many 
cases,  by  passing  into  the  classes  of  the  College 
to  go  on  -(vith  what  they  have  so  well  begun. 

It  remains  to  be  proved  what  intellectual 
results  the  CoUego  -nTll  be  able  to  show  in  the 
coming  futm-e.  The  promoters  intend  in  a  short 
time  to  put  before  their  students  a  systematic 
Bcheme  of  study  and  examination;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  they  are  encovu-aged  and  gladdened  in 
their  labour  by  feeling  that  they  are  doing  some- 
thin<T  towards  giving  many  women,  who  have  long 
desii-ed  it,  the  instruction  they  could  not  get 
elsewhere. 

The  social  side  of  the  College  work  has  given 
stiU  greater  encouragement.  Though  little  has 
yet  been  done  in  this  way,  the  value  of  that  little 
is  already  most  evident.  The  College  coffee- 
room,  the  conversational  meetings,  and  the 
occasional  larger  gatherings,  have  made  the  place  ]  pensation  at^work  in  the  government  of  the  world 

a   centre  of   bright,    cheerful,   social  life,    where      '   '      '         ■■     '  ---■-      -'■ 

thought  is  stimulated  and  education  is  helped  in 
many  ways  besides  that  of  intellectual  training. 
Already  it  would  be  hai-d  to  say  what  the  College 
IS  to  many,  both  teachers  as  well  as  students. 
A  place  where  solitary  women  have  found  friends, 
^/here  some,  saddened  by  toil  tind  privation,  have 
learned  to  see  that  Lite  has  another  and  a  brighter 
side  !  A  place  that  is  good  to  enter,  because  in 
its  atmosphere  of  happy  work  and  large  huiuan 
interests,  small  and  selfish  cares  are  forgotten ! 
A  place,  too,  that  makes  the  teachers  constantly 
feel  that,  what  those  who  are  struggling  with  the 
trials  and  toU  of  working  people's  lives  crave, 
with  a  noble  instinct,  is  help  to  live  worthily  ! 


Fads  and  Mcinoyatida. 


A  CUBE  of  sandstone  of  3  in.  becomes  crushed  with  a 
weight  of  8  tons  4  cwt.  1  qr.  9  lb.  In  all  cases  sand- 
.stone  gives  way  suddenly  under  pressure.  Limestone  is 
more  than  three  times  as  strong,  and  gives  way  gradually 
by  cracking  and  splintering.  Good  bricks  laid  in  cement 
stand  about  33  tons  per  square  foot,  equal  to  a  column 
of  such  brickwork  more  than  500ft.  high. 

Art  at  Lyons.  —  The  population  of  Lyons  is 
thoroughly  impressed  with  the  immense  importance  of 
the  cultivation  of  art  in  the  interest  of  trade.  The 
superiority  of  the  Lyons  designs,  as  well  as  of  the  artistic 
execution  of  those  designs,  has  long  been  admitted  ;  and 
the  manufacturers  and  residents  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  the  toivu  imimpau'ed.  The  annual 
exhibition  of  works  of  art  is  the  most  important,  after 
that  of  Paris,  in  all  France.  The  Artistic  Society  of 
the  town,  besides  establishing  and  maintaining  the 
annual  exhibition,  has  set  on  foot  competitions  in  histori- 
cal pamting,  the  painting  of  flowers,  drawing,  the  com- 
position of  ornament,  engraving,  and  hthography.  To- 
wards the  cost  of  these  competitions,  which  occiu  after 
each  annual  exhibition,  the  Emperor  contributes  a  dona- 
tion of  1,000  francs ;  every  step  made  in  advance  by  the 
Lyonese  artists  being  an  important  fact  as  regards  the 
country  at  large.  It  is  only  by  such  means  as  this  that 
pre-eminence  in  aitistio  manufactures  is  to  be  attained 
or  kept. 

Damp  Walls. — The  following  recipe  has  been  recom- 
mended by  a  Newcastle  firm  for  curing  damp  walls  ;— 
Eemove  the  whole  of  the  damp  plaster  down  to  the  sur- 
face of  brick  or  stone  walls,  rake  out  the  joints,  clean 
and  well  wet  the  surface  ;  lay  on  a  coat  of  good  Port- 
land cement,  mixed  with  one-sixth  sand;  be  careful  to 
cover  every  part  of  the  brick  or  stone,  broom  or  other- 
wise roughen  the  sm'face  of  the  cement  while  soft ;  let 
this  stand  a  few  days,  to  get  a  hard  skin  on  it,  then 
replaster  in  the  usual  way.  It  will  not  do  well  to  finish 
the  inside  surface  with  Portland  cemeut,  as  condensa- 
tions will  take  place  on  the  surface  in  damp  weather. 
If  speed  in  execution  be  desired,  the  sirrface  may  be 
finished  with  plaster  of  Pai-is,  Keene"s,  Parian,  or  Martin's 
cement,  with  the  usual  proportion  of  sand. 

The  School.' — The  people  who  possess  the  best 
schools  15  the  first  among  nations  ;  or,  if  it  be  not  so  to- 


Things  Talked  About. 

Mr.  Mill  has  revived  the  consideration  of  a  subject 
which  has  been  frequently  discussed — the  probable 
duration  of  the  coal  supply  of  Britain,  and  the  effect  of 
its  diminution,  or  cessation,  indeed,  upou  the  commercial 
gieatncss  of  the  country.  The  philosophical  member 
for  Westminster  has  achieved  an  intellectual  victory  in 
inducing  the  House  of  Commons  seriously  to  entertain 
the  principle  that  legislation  should  have  regard  to  the 
future  as  well  as  to  the  present.  It  must  be  own^  that 
wc  are  too  prone  to  enjoy  at  once  aU  the  advantages  of 
our  prosperity,  and  make  no  provision  for  the  rainy  day 
that  may  come.  If  we  do  not  quite  echo  the  famous 
saying  of  the  Hibernian  senator  — "  Why  should  we  do 
anything  for  posterity  ?  Posterity  has  never  done  any- 
thing for  us" — we  have,  at  any  rate,  acted  very  much 
in  that  spirit.  So,  when  Mr.  MUl  argues  that  a  present 
surplus  of  revenue  should  be  applied  to  lessening  the 
debt  we  leave  to  our  successors,  who  will  probably  have 
to  endure  a  **coal  famine,**  we  recognise  the  largeness  of 
his  views,  although  we  may  not  be  able  to  share  his 
apprehensions.  Tliere  is  a  wonderful  principle  of  com- 
...  ....  ••     Old 

states  have  died  out,  but  new  ones  have  sprung  up ;  the 
fertile  plains  which  have  given  place  to  barren  wastes 
have  been  succeeded  by  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new." 
And  in  this  special  matter  of  coal,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  British  coal-fields  form  but  a  fraction  of 
the  area  of  the  coal  districts  of  the  world ;  that,  at 
present,  we  export  vast  quantities  to  countries  actually 
richer  than  our  own  in  the  mineral  ;  and  that  imperfect 
machinery  atlds  a  great  waste  to  the  loss  entailed  by 
improvideut  domestic  consumption.  As  the  coal-fields 
of  America,  Australia,  and  other  places  are  brought 
into  work,  our  demand  on  home  resources  will  lie 
lessened  ;  and  it  is  quite  within  the  scope  of  commercial 
vision  that  we  may  be  able  to  import  coals  as  profitably 
as  we  now  do  coru,  the  supply  of  which  we  were  once 
told  must  not  depend  on  foreign  som-ces,  under  penalty 
of  something  like  n.ational  extinction.  At  present  onr 
export  of  co.al  is  very  large,  no  less  than  1,870,S1S  tons 
in  the  quarter  ending  March  last. 

The  subject  is  worthy  of  the  bestowal  of  a  little  more 
space  than  we  usually  afford  in  this  colunm  to  one 
subject  We  are  told,  on  good*authority,  that  nearly 
nine-tenths  of  the  coal  consumed  by  engines  is  abso- 
lutely wasted,  as  far  as  mechanical  power  is  concerned  ; 
that  the  waste  in  domestic  culinary  processes  is  "  enor- 
mous." Surely,  science  will  ere  long  at  least  ame- 
liorate this  evil.  And,  indeed,  a  considerable  step  has 
been  made  in  that  direction.  A  monster  locomotive, 
the  Colossus,  has  just  been  brought  into  use  on  the 
London  and  South- Western  Kadway,  which  will  draw 
eighty  loaded  wagons — altogether  a  weight  of  nearly 
1,000  tons — and  only  consume  fuel  at  the  rate  of  28  lb. 
per  mile.  The  ordinary  consumption  for  goods  engines 
not  half  so  powerful  as  the  Colossus  is  50  lb.  per 
mile.  Now,  for  the  means  of  supply  when  our  own 
are  e.'chausted.  The  coal  area  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  occupy  about  12,000  square  miles ;  but  the 
very  lowest  estimate  of  the  area  of  the  coal-fields  of  the 
United  States  is  20,000  square  miles ;  but  another  esti- 
mate, by  a  very  careful  statist,  makes  it  actually  over 
133,000  square  miles  !  British  America  is  known  to 
possess  18,000  square  mUes  (more  than  half  as 
much  again  as  the  mother  country)  of  coal  formation  ; 
and  then  we  have  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  uot  very 
rich,  perhaps,  but  telling  for  something.  The  American 
fields  (the  United  States  and  the  British  provinces  to- 
gether) vriH  yield,  it  is  calculated — taking  a  very 
moderate  average  thickness  of  seam — something  hke 
four  millions  of  mUfions  tons  of  coal.  So,  it  may  be 
many  thousands  of  years  yet  before  our  furnaces  are  ex- 
tinguished for  want  of  coal,  or  the  English  workman  be 
puzzled  for  the  wherewithal  to  bod  his  pot.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  coal-owners  of  South  Wales  ai-e  already 
declaring  that  they  have  iu  their  mines  an  almost 
illimitable  supply.  In  the  meanwhile,  new  motive 
powers  may  be  discovered  which  will  supersede  the  use 
of  coal  and  engines  altogether. 

Mr.  Halcro,  of  Sunderland,  writes  to  the  newspapers 
on  the  subject  of  "  The  wealth  of  our  working  men," 
and  gives  fresh  evidence  of  the  fallacy  of  taking  savings 
banks  deposits  as  the  sole  gauge  of  the  prevalence  of 
provident  habits  among  the  working  classes.  Speaking 
of  his  own  town,  he  says  : — "  The  subscribed  capital 
to  building  societies  in  Sunderland  is  £2,000,000  sterl- 
ing, and  is  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  £300,000  an- 
nually. The  number  of  members  is  20,000,  but  as 
about  8,000  are  located  in  neighbouring  small  to\vns  and 
vdlages,  only  12,000  are  residents.      After  deducting 


day,  it  will  be  to-morrow.     Intellectual  wealth  is,  next 

to  virtue,  the  chief  good,  and  it  is  the  source  of  all  other  |  2,000  to  3,000  belonging  to  the  middle  classes,  we  still 
good  ;  even  in  an  economic  point  of  view,  it  is  the  most  i  have  9,000  to  10,000  working  men  in  the  midst  of  us 
productive  wealth.     The  total  wealth  must  necessarily  !  to  be  reckoned  among  the  temperate,  the  industrious, 


increase  in  proportion  as  it  is  produced  by  the  most 
skilful  workmen.  In  different  factories  there  have  been 
placed  in  two  separate  workshops  an  equal  number  of 
uneducated  workmen,  and  those  possessing  a  knowledge 
of  reading,  %vi'iting,  arithmetic,  and  di'awing,  &c.  Ex- 
perience has  always  proved  (and  how  could  it  be  other- 
wise ?)  that  the  work  performed  by  the  ignorant  work- 
men was  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  others. — Jules 
Simoii, 


and  the  provident." 

It  would  be  well  if  some  of  those  persons — members 
of  Parliament,  or  otherwise — who  fear  that  to  extend 
the  franchise  to  a  larger  number  of  the  working  classes 
would  be  only  to  submit  it  to  a  violent  and  xmscrupu- 
lous  mob,  and  so  render  fan,  honest  electioneering  im- 
possible— were  to  watch  the  proceedings  at  the  elections 
to  Trade  Pension  Societies,  Orphan  Asylums,  and  other 
institutions,  especially  the   property   of    the  working 


classes.  Zealous  labour  on  behalf  of  chosen  candidates 
is  accompanied  with  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and  love  of 
oi-der,  and  a  forbearing  and  tolerant  spirit  which  might 
well  be  emulated  by  many  who  shrink  from  admitting 
the  working  man  to  a  shaie,  however  remote,  in  the 
government  of  the  country. 

The  Co-operative  Societies  of  the  North  are  ^'igo^ously 
protesting  against  the  exclusiveness  of  the  savings  bank 
clause,  and  clainung  the  extension  of  the  principle  so 
as  to  include  all  enrolled  and  registered  societies.  Mr. 
Aki'oyd,  the  member  for  Halifax,  and  Sir  Francis 
Crossley,  representative  of  the  West  Riding,  have  un- 
dertaken to  champion  the  cause. 

It  is  terrible  to  think  that  some  manufacturing  pro- 
cesses are  fatal  to  those  employed  in  them.  Scientific 
men  would  render  the  greatest  service  if  they  could  point 
out  some  means  of  counteracting  the  effects  of  the 
poison  to  which  the  workers — in  lead  factories,  for  in- 
stance— are  exposed.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  persons 
employed  may  do  much  for  themselves.  Personal  clean- 
liness, temperance,  attention  to  health  generally,  will, 
if  they  do  not  quite  nullify  the  injurious  action  of  the 
poison,  at  least  greatly  mitigate  it,  and  deprive  it  of  the 
greater  p.art  of  its  mortal  terrors.  A  woman  employed 
at  a  lead  factory  died  a  few  days  since,  of  lead- 
poisoning.  There  was  no  doubt,  at  least,  that  the  action 
of  the  metal  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death  ;  but 
she  drank  hard,  and,  as  a  consequence,  was  unable  to  eat 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  wholesome  food.  The  verdict 
w.as — "  Death  from  lead-poisoning,  accelerated  by  drink- 
ing ardent  spirits  aud  want  of  food."  No  scientific 
discoveries,  no  legislative  enactments,  ever  ran  do  much 
for  workiug  people  if  they  will  not  be  temperate  and 
cleanly.  That  is  a  law  of  nature  which  is  in- 
variable. 

The  short-time  movement  is  not  so  popular  in  Ame- 
rica as  in  this  country.  The  commission  upon  the 
labour  question  have  made  their  report  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts.  They  oppose  the  adoption 
of  an  eight  hour  law  for  these  reasons:  "1.  Be- 
cause they  deem  it  unsound  in  principle  to  apply  one 
measure  of  time  to  all  kinds  of  labour.  2.  Because,  if 
adopted  as  a  general  law,  in  the  way  proposed,  it  would 
be  rendered  void  by  special  contracts,  aud  so  add  another 
to  the  dead  laws  that  cumber  the  statutes.  3.  Because 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  industrial  interests  of  the 
country  could  not  observe  it.  4.  Because,  if  restricted, 
as  some  propose,  to  the  employes  of  the  State,  it  would 
be  manifestly  partial,  and  therefore  unjust." 

The  Committee  of  Management  of  the  Peel  Park 
Museum,  at  Manchester,  are  determined  to  possess  a 
novel  and  interesting  portrait  gallery  of  living  celebrities, 
which  in  the  lapse  of  time  may  grow  into  the  importance 
of  a  national  historical  treasure.  It  is  now  intended 
to  form  a  gallery  of  photographic  portraits,  of  uniform 
style  and  size,  about  8  in.  by  ti  in. ,  to  be  taken  from  tlie 
life  in  the  first  instance,  and  printed  by  an  important 
process,  invented  aud  patented  by  Mr.  Swan,  of  New- 
castle, which  is  claimed  to  have  made  photography  .n.s 
permanent  and  indelible  as  a  printed  engraving.  We 
hope  that  care  will  be  exhibited  in  the  selection  of  por- 
traits, so  as  to  represent  the  real  active  intellect  and 
patriotism  of  our  time. 

Mr.  Gerald  Massey,  whose  portrait  we  recently  pre- 
sented to  our  readers,  has  set  himself  to  solve  the  vexed 
problem  of  the  true  meauing  of  Shakespeare's  mysterious 
sonnets.  It  will  be  au  enduring  honour  to  the  working 
classesif  oneof  thenumber,whohas  strengthened  his  intel- 
lect and  ripened  his  perceptions  in  a  fierce  struggle  with  the 
impediments  which  crowd  the  way  to  "  the  steep  where 
Fame's  proud  temple  shines  afar,"  should  be  the  first  to 
interpret  rightly  the  utterances  of  the  greatest  of  all 
poets,  himself  sprung  from  the  ranks. 

We  have  before  us  an  interesting  little  work,  a  "  Re- 
port of  the  Social  Organisation  of  the  Saracen  Foundry 
(Glasgow)  for  1865."  It  includes  the  proceedings  of  the 
Mutual  Improvement  Society,  description  of  the  annual 
excursion,  a  soiree,  concert,  and  assembly,  and  an 
exhibition  of  the  industry  of  the  persons  employed  in 
their  leisine  hom's.  Nearly  800  persons  are  engaged  in 
the  foundry  ;  and  they  seem  to  have  made  good  use  of 
the  opportunities  aftbrded  them  by  the  liberality  aud 
encouragement  of  Messrs.  W.  Macfarlane  and  Co.,  the 
heads  of  the  estabUshment.  The  exhibition  of  works 
of  industry  included  models  of  machinery,  fumituie, 
figure-modelling,  and,  on  the  part  of  the  females,  of 
needlework,  knitting,  &c.  Drawings,  original  compo- 
sitions in  prose  and  verse,  and  haudwriting  were  also 
exhibited,  and  prizes  were  awarded  in  all  the  classes. 
The  literary  efforts,  in  which  the  females  took  their  full 
share  of  honom',  are  creditable  in  every  respect. 

The  sooner  Benefit  Societies  aud  Lodges  are  removed 
from  public-houses  the  better  for  the  members.  That, 
we  believe,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  truism  ;  but,  like 
many  other  truisms,  it  is  more  frequently  uttered  than 
acted  on.  We  are  glad,  therefore,  to  see  that  the 
Foresters  of  Paddington  have  resolved  to  purchase 
Portman  Hall,  a  commodious  place  for  their  meetings, 
and  quite  free  from  temptations  to  drink. 

Lord  Elcho  is  at  issue  with  the  Reform  League.  A 
year  ago  he  delivered  a  s^>eech  on  Reform,  in  which,  as 
reported,  he  said  that  "  an  extension  of  the  franchise 
woidd  let  in  a  mass  of  men  who  were  improvident  and 
indolent."  This  report  Lord  Elcho  now  corrects,  saying 
that  the  words  he  used  were,  "improvident  and  igno- 
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raut.  The  correction  does  not  mncli  mend  his  position  ; 
and  working  men  are  disposed  to  consider  one  epithet  as 
great  a  compliment  as  tlie  other. 

We  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves  that  the  extensive 
trade  organisations  among  working  men,  the  frequency 
of  strikes,  and  the  frequent  violence  of  over-zealous 
partisans  of  trade  rights,  have  created  a  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity on  the  part  of  many  men  of  political  influence, 
which  prevents  them  giving  fair  consideration  to  the 
political  claims  of  the  working  classes.  Very  conspicuous 
was  this  feeling  in  the  brilliant  .speech  of  Mr.  Lowe. 
He  seized  adroitly  on  a  few  threatening  letters,  a  few 
intolerant  actions,  and  forgot  the  abundant  evidence  of 
intelligence,  providence,  and  political  moderation  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  argument. 

It  is  unfortunate  indeed — for  it  places  weapons  in  the 
hands  of  those  only  too  happy  to  use  them — that  just 
now,  when  a  claim  is  made  for  a  larger  share  for 
the  working  man  in  the  government  of  the  country, 
strikes  should  be  so  prevalent.  That  consideration  is 
quite  apart  from  the  reasonableness  or  otherwise  of  the 
strikes.  But  it  is  a  fact,  and  the  manufacturing  interest 
makes  the  most  of  it,  that  demands  for  advance  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  hours  of  labour,  are  just  now  being 
pressed  with  unusual  pertinacity.  The  carpenters  and 
joiners  have  refused  the  offer  of  the  master  builders, 
insist  upon  eightpence  an  hour  as  the  standard  wages, 
irrespective  of  the  skill  of  the  men,  and  a  uniform  day 
of  nine  hours,  both  in  shop  and  out-door  work ;  the  jour- 
neymen tailors  of  Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  Blaclcheath, 
have  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages  ;  so,  too,  have  the 
London  wireworkers,  and  the  seamen  and  foremen  con- 
nected with  the  steam-ship  service  of  Hull ;  the  masons, 
labourers,  and  tailors  of  Durham  are  out  on  strike,  the 
masons,  and  joiners  having  recently  obtained  an  advance 
cf  two  .shillings  a  week  ;  and  the  introduction  of  German 
taUors  into  Edinburgh  has  fomented  the  discord  which, 
we  fear,  is  not  likely  soon  to  be  lessened.  Some  of  the 
Yorkshire  gardeners  have  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages 
and  reduction  of  hours  of  labour  ;  so  have  the  farm 
labourers  of  Newbury  ;  and  even  the  washerwomen  and 
monthly  nurses  of  Padihani,  near  Blackburn,  have 
announced  that  in  future  they  must  have  better  pay  for 
their  services.  The  saddlers  and  h.arness- makers  of 
Glasgow,  we  see,  have  held  meetings,  and  ask  a  rise 
equivalent  to  15  per  cent.,  and  a  turn-out  is  threatened. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  the  close  of  the 
Sheffield  file-makers'  .strike,  after  a  duration  of  nine  weeks. 
The  terms  are,  that  the  men  withdraw  all  opposition 
to  machinery,  and  that  a  joint  committee  of  masters  and 
men  enter  fully  into  the  question  of  wages,  to  see  what 
advances  the  condition  of  the  trade  will  admit  of.  They 
are  to  report  on  this  matter  in  three  mouths,  and  mean- 
while work  is  to  be  resumed  on  the  old  terms. 

The  Liverpool  town  council  have  refused  to  instruct 
the  Improvement  Committee  to  report  on  the  subject  of 
sites  for  improved  dwellings  for  the  working  classes. 
We  are  sorry  to  hear  it.  Liverpool  is  rich  enough  to 
take  the  lead  in  a  good  work. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Lowe  gave  utterance  to  a  phrase 
which  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He  said,  in  reference 
to  the  picture  of  working  men  drawTi  by  Mr.  T. 
Hughes — "  they  insist  that  the  money  of  their  fellow 
taxpayers  ought  to  be  spent  in  building  them  houses  to 
live  in,  because,  forsooth,  it  is  not  fitting  for  them  to  pay 
sufficient  out  of  their  own  earnings  for  the  purpose." 
Working  men  insist  on  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  are 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  schemes  of  capitalists, 
and,  if  weekly  tenants,  have  no  sort  of  compensation. 
What  they  ask  is  that  capital  shall  be  furnished  to  pro- 
vide new  and  wholesome  homes,  for  which  they  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  pay  a  remunerative  rent.  Working 
men  cannot  raise  stacks  of  buildings  for  themselves  ; 
but  they  can  and  will  do  what  capitalists  themselves 
do — pay  a  good  interest  for  money  advanced  to  provide 
for  their  requirements. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 


Tanfield  District  Industrial  Provident  Society. 
— At  the  twentieth  quarterly  meeting  of  the  above 
society,  after  deducting  working  expenses,  interest,  and 
a  good  reduction  of  fixed  stock,  a  diridend  of  23.  in  the 
pound  on  members'  purchases  was  declared. 

Ashton-under-Ltne.  —  At  the  recent  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Co-operative  Society  here,  the  secretary 
read  the  thirty-sixth  quarterly  report,  from  which  we 
extract  the  following  observations  and  figures  ; — "  The 
total  receipts  for  the  quarter  over  the  counters  have 
been  £1,693  ISs.  IIW.,  which  gives  a  weekly  average 
of  over  £130  63.,  and  shows  an  increase  of  £158  7s.  6|d. 
over  those  of  the  preceding  quarter.  By  contributions, 
£140  19s.  Id.,  being  greater  by  £-16  83.  4d.  than  the 
amount  received  in  the  previous  three  months.  The 
amount  withdrawn  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of  last 
quarter,  yet  the  capital  of  the  society  remains  unimpaired, 
it  being  greater  by  £69  8s.  than  it  was  in  December 
last.  Forty-five  new  members  have  been  enrolled,  while 
only  three  have  withdrawn,  from  change  of  residence, 
making  a  net  increase  of  forty-two  members.  The 
reserve  fund  has  advanced  £5  2s.  9d.  A  banking 
account  has  been  opened,  and  £300  has  already  been 


deposited  therein,  which  will  give  the  committee  a 
considerable  advantage  of  any  sudden  change  in  the 
markets." 

East  London  Co-operative  Provident  and  Indds- 
TRIAL  Society  (Luiited),  2,  Ocean  Street,  Bull  Lane, 
Stepney. — From  the  twenty-fourth  quarterly  report, 
ending  Jlarch  27th,  1866,  we  learn  that  the  total  cash 
received  for  goods  was  £513  7s.  SJd.  ;  the  gross  profit, 
£52  15s.  lOid. ;  e.xpenses,  £24  93.  9d.,  or  ILJd.  in  the 
pound  on  the  goods,  leaving  a  balance  disposable  of 
£30  12s.  9^d.,  which  sum,  after  papng  the  various 
items  -to  fixed  stock,  interest  on  shares,  &c.,  enables  the 
committee  to  declare  a  dividend  of  Is.  in  the  pound. 

Saddleworth  Industrial  and  Benevolent  Co- 
operative Societv. — At  the  thirty-seventh  quarterly 
meeting,  the  secretary  read  the  report,  which  shows 
that  the  society  is  in  a  very  healthy  and  flourishing  con- 
dition. The  total  amount  of  receipts  during  the  quarter 
is  £2,001  9s.,  being  an  increase  of  £588  I63.  5.W.  over 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year.  Amount  of 
assets,  £3,339  5s.  4id.  ;  amount  of  liabilities,  includ- 
ing depreciation  of  fixed  stock,  £3,123  12s.  2d.,  leaving 
a  clear  profit  of  £215  13.s.  2Jd.,  which  enabled  the 
committee  to  declare  a  dividend  of  2s.  3d.  in  the  pound 
on  the  members'  p\irchase  -  money.  The  amount  of 
share  capital  credited  to  the  society  is  £3,033  Is.  7d., 
being  an  increase  during  the  quarter  of  £423  4s.  8d. 
The  amount  of  cash  in  hand  and  in  the  bank  is 
£1,218  2s.  84d. 

Darwen. — Quarterly  Meeting  op  the  Industrial 
Co-operative  Society. — At  the  twenty-first  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Over  Darwen  Industrial  Co-operative 
Society,  held  in  the  United  Methodist  school-room,  the 
secretary  read  the  report,  which  went  to  show  that  the 
society  was  steadily  increasing  in  numbers,  also  pros- 
perous in  its  finances.  The  sales  at  the  centre  and 
branch  stores  during  the  past  quarter  amounted  to 
£8,516  3s.  lljd.,  being  an  increase  of  £373  4.s.  lid.  on 
the  previous  quarter.  The  profits  made  by  the  same 
were  £738  7s.  3d.,  which,  after  depreciating  fixed  stock 
and  buildings  to  the  amount  of  £27  Is.  7d.,  paying  in- 
terest on  capital  at  £5  per  cent.,  with  other  incidental 
expenses,  £25  10s.  8d.  also  added  to  the  reserve  fund,  a 
dividend  of  Is.  8d.  in  the  poimd  was  declared  on  mem- 
bers' purchases,  and  a  bonus  of  £15  Os.  O.W.  amongst 
the  non-members.  During  the  past  quarter  the  contri- 
butions have  been  £1,419  6s.  ;  the  withdrawals, 
£353,  17s.  8d. ;  thereby  showing  an  increase  to  the 
.amount  of  £1,065  8s.  4d.  The  increase  of  members 
during  the  quarter  is  92,  the  present  number  being  962, 
with  claims  as  per  ledger  of  £7,686  7s.  6d. 


General  Information. 


CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

Leicester. — The  club  here  opened  on  Easter  Monday, 
April  2nd,  with  upwards  of  350  members,  who  have 
taken  out  their  cards  and  paid  their  subscriptions.  The 
committee  have  expended  the  donations  for  fitting  up 
the  premises  as  economically  as  possible,  compatible 
with  the  convenience,  comfort,  and  entertainment  of  the 
members ;  many  things  are  left  undone  until  the  funds 
warrant  the  committee  in  expending  the  necessary 
moneys.  About  £100  has  been  given  in  donations,  and 
the  committee  would  be  glad  to  raise  about  £40  addi- 
tional to  carry  out  their  intentions.  The  next  important 
thing  is  to  cover  in  the  skittle-alley,  and  light  it  up  in 
the  evening,  and  provide  a  few  more  tables  for  chess  and 
draughts. 

Workmen's  Clubs  and  Institute  Union. — The 
second  social  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  this 
society  took  place  on  the  25th  instant  in  the  lower  room 
of  Exeter  Hall,  Lord  Lytteltou  presiding.  The  question 
for  the  evening  was  the  reduction  of  the  franchise,  and 
in  opening  the  discussion  his  lordship  briefly  adverted  to 
the  Government  measure,  but  he  declined  to  say  whether 
he  would  support  it  or  not,  supposing  it  should  ever 
reach  the  House  of  Lords.  He  could  only  say,  "  Time 
will  show."  Mr.  Cjtus  Symons,  a  working  man,  de- 
livered an  address,  contending  that  a  large  extension  of 
the  franchise  would  promote  the  well-being  of  all  classes 
of  the  community.  Be  approved  of  fixing  the  limit  at 
£7,  and  said  one  good  effect  he  anticipated  from  giving 
working  men  a  chance  of  getting  into  Parliament  would 
be  the  example  of  brevity  they  would  set  in  their 
speeches.  There  had  already  been  too  much  talk  on 
this  question,  and  the  debates  generally  required  short- 
ening. In  the  discussion  which  ensued,  the  Government 
Bill  was  generally  accepted,  and  it  was  urged  that  the 
only  remedy  for  corruption  was  the  ballot.  Mr.  George 
Brook,  of  the  Keform  League,  one  of  the  speakers, 
assured  Lord  Elcho,  who  s.at  in  the  body  of  the  meeting, 
that  his  explanation  at  St.  Martin's  H.all  had  given 
mucli  satisfaction  to  the  working  classes.  Another 
speaker  hoped  tlie  end  of  the  week  would  see  Mr. 
Gladstone's  measui-e  passed  with  a  "cr.ashing"  majority, 
and  that  the  House  of  Lords  would  follow  suit.  The 
noble  chairman,  in  reply  to  this  remark,  said  he  thought 
if  the  Bill  came  up  with  a  "crashing"  majority  their 
lordships  would  think  twice  before  they  threw  it  out  ; 
but  if  it  did  not  it  wonld  be  another  matter.    Lord 


Elcho,  responding  to  an  appeal  made  to  him,  said  ha 
was  a  subscriber  to  the  institution,  believing  that  it 
would  be  the  means  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  ijood  ;  and 
he  had  attended  in  the  hope  of  learning  the  views  of  the 
working  class  upon  this  question,  which,  it  was  said, 
were  not  understood  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
had  listened  with  tlie  utmost  attention  to  what  had 
been  said,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  argument  that 
the  franchise  was  to  be  an  educational  instrument,  he 
had  heard  nothing  to  support  the  proposition  which  had 
been  advanced.  It  had  been  argued  that,  by  lowering 
the  franchise,  the  man  was  to  be  raised  ;  but  his  view  of 
the  matter  was,  that  it  was  most  desirable  the  m.an 
should  be  induced  to  worl:  himself  up  to  the  franchise. 
The  debate  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the 
noble  chairman,  who  was  accompanied  by  his  relative, 
the  Earl  of  Lichfield.  A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  chairman 
was  also  proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Solly,  and  carried  unanimousl}'. 

Radstock  Working  Men's  Hall  and  Institute. — 
The  ceremony  of  laying  the  foundation-stone  of  this 
buildmg  was  performed  on  Tuesday,  the  24th  ult.,  by 
George  C.  Greenwell,  Esq.,  C.E.,  P.G.S.,  formerly 
manager  of  the  extensive  collieries  at  Radstock,  Somerset, 
belonging  to  the  Countess  Waldegrave.  The  day  was 
beautifully  fine,  and  a  large  concourse  of  people  as- 
sembled on  the  occasion.  The  proceedings  commenced 
by  singing  a  hymn,  after  which  the  Eev.  E.  Elmore,  at 
present  acting  for  the  incumbent  of  Radstock,  oft'ered  a 
prayer.  One  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  workmen 
iu  the  collieries  then  addressed  the  people,  expressing  the 
pleasure  the  working  men  of  Radstock  felt  in  the  pros- 
pect of  having  such  a  building  for  their  use,  and  iu 
welcoming  their  old  manager  once  more  among  them  to 
officiate  as  head  bricklayer.  He  concluded  an  able  and 
energetic  address  by  presenting  Mr.  Greenwell  with  a 
beautiful  silver  trowel,  purchased  by  the  colliers,  and  on 
which  was  engraved  a  gratifying  inscription,  showing 
how,  in  the  course  of  his  nine  years'  management  of  the 
works,  Mr.  Greenwell  had  won  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  men  under  him.  That  gentleman  then 
returned  hearty  thanks,  and  wished  them  much  benefit 
and  happiness  from  the  proposed  HaU  and  Institute. 
The  Rev.  H.  Solly,  of  London,  then  delivered  a  short 
address,  and  the  meeting  separated.  At  five  o'clock,  a 
crowded  tea-meeting  was  held  in  the  National  School- 
room, at  which  Mr.  Elmore  presided,  and  addresses 
were  delivered  by  that  gentleman,  the  Rev.  H.  Solly, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gale,  incumbent  of  Foskett.  Cordial 
votes  of  thanks  to  the  chairman  and  I\Ir.  Solly  were 
moved  by  J.  McMurtrie,  Esq.,  present  manager  of  the 
collieries,  and  carried  amid  acclamation.  Mr.  McMur- 
trie is  earnestly  helping  on  this  good  work,  and  bids  fair 
to  be  as  useful  and  popular  among  the  honest  subter- 
ranean workers  of  Radstock  as  his  predecessor.  It  is  a 
good  sign  of  the  times  when  relations  of  this  kind  are 
established  between  employers  and  employed.  Another 
interesting  fact  connected  with  this  undertaking  is  that 
many  of  the  men  themselves  are  contributing  compara- 
tively large  sums  out  of  their  wages  towards  the  erection 
of  the  Hall,  and  those  who  can,  are  giving  help  in  labour. 
A  donation  from  Mr.  Greenwell  of  £20  was  announced 
in  the  course  of  the  evening.  The  Countess  Walde- 
grave and  her  husband,  the  Right  Hon.  Chichester 
Fortescue,  M.P.,  have  each  contributed  £100  towards 
the  erection  of  the  building. 

District  Union  op  Metropolitan  Working  JIen's 
Clubs  and  Institutes. — The  conference  announced  in 
our  last  number  to  take  place  between  representatives 
of  the  London  clnbs  and  members  of  the  council  of  the 
Parent  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  evening,  at  the 
office  of  the  latter,  150,  Strand,  when  about  twenty 
persons,  including  members  of  the  following  clubs,  were 
present : — Camden  Town,  Chelsea,  Child's  HUl,  Clerk- 
enwell,  Hampstead,  Hacluiey,  Paddington,  Southwark, 
Shoreditch,  St.  Bride's,  and  St.  James  and  Soho.  A.  H. 
Layard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  occupied  the  chair,  and  after  a  full 
discussion  it  was  unanimously  resolved,  on  the  motion  of 
Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Wyeth — that  it  i3 
desirable  that  a  District  Union  of  Working  Men's  Clubs 
and  Institutes  within  the  metropolitan  districts  should 
be  formed  on  the  plan  recommended  by  Mr.  Solly,  Mr. 
Bainbridge,  and  iMr.  Pocklington.  Jlr.  Layard  warmly 
supported  the  proposed  organisation,  which,  he  thought, 
would  be  productive  of  great  benefits  in  various  ways. 
A  full  account  of  the  plans  proposed  will  at  once  be 
printed  and  sent  to  the  various  London  clubs.  It  was 
agreed  to  convene  a  second  meeting  of  representatives 
of  these  clubs,  and  then  to  lay  before  them  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  objects,  and  rules  of  the  District 
Union  for  final  consideration  and  adoption.  This  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  May  14th,  at  the  office  of 
the  Union  ;  tea  at  seven  ji.ni.,  .and  business  to  com- 
mence at  eight,  when  it  i.s  hoped  that  Mr.  Layard  will 
again  be  able  to  preside.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  to 
that  gentleman,  as  chairman,  concluded  the  discussion. 
Great  help,  it  was  un.animously  agreed,  may  be  seasona- 
bly rendered  by  Working  Men's  Clubs  to  one  another, 
and  much  mutual  benefit  experienced,  by  co-operating 
for  entertainments,  exhibitions,  lectures,  discussions, 
excursions,  matches  of  various  kinds,  interchange  of 
pri\Tlege3  of  membership,  circulating  libraries,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  these  good  results 
may  be  secured,  not  only  by  a  union  of  London  clubs, 
but  by  similar  District  Unions  throughout  the  country, 
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Correspondence. 

— • — 

•  .•  Tr«  sTian  l»  Jiappy  «o  rccrii-o  earli;  <n/orma(ion  0/  g«noral 
.■«fe«rt/r<m  S««(arie,  0/  Soc(rf;«,  Clubs,  '"•i"^"'"'"'"'' *° 
be  addiMstd  to  t)ie  Editor  0/  the  Wokkino  Mak,  La  Btllo 
SauBogo  Tord,  iudjaic  Hill,  iondon,  B.C. 

TTe  do  not  hold  omMm  <n  ony  way  ri!spons»l«  /or  t7i« 
opinirtM  fttprosscd  liy  Con-csf  ondcnts. 

THE  CASE  OP  EATLWAT  WOEKMEN. 
To  Hie  Editor  0/  tJuj  Wobkisg  Mah. 
Sib  —As  yoor  columns  seem  open  to  suggestions  for  the 
benefit  of  workinj  men,  not  only  from  themselres,  but 
also  from  others  who  may  mix  among  them  and  he  awaro 
of  matters  attecting  their  interests,  I  beg  to  trouble  you 
with  some  iu(imii=s  relatire  to  the  condiUon  of  railway 
workmen.  .        ,  1  •  *.„ 

Travelling  a  good  deal  about,  I  often  hear  complaints 
from  railway  porters  and  platelayers  as  to  the  groat  dura- 
tion ef  their  hours  of  labour,  and  the  moderate  wages  they 
roceive  What  ai-e  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ?  What 
have  these  workmen  themselves  to  say  ?  Would  they  write 
to  vou  letters  which  might  be  published,  either  affixing 
their  oivn  name  or  sending  to  you  privately  their  names  and 
addresses,  as  a  guzrantee  of  good  faith,  explaining  what 
their  actual  condition  is,  that  the  public  may  judge  whether 
their  complaints,  or  such  as  ai'O  made  on  their  behaU,  are 
well  fo-.mded  ?  If  there  be  a  grievance,  they  should  know 
it  •  and  if  it  is  to  have  redress,  they  must  tell  it.  As  I 
observe  that  the  Woeking  Man  reaches  this  class  of  per- 
sons, this  notice  of  interest  as  to  their  social  and  industrial 
position  might  tUcit  some  facta  upon  which  on  opinion  can 
be  formed.  I  obsei-ve  that  when  an  inquiry  was  lately  made 
en  behalf  of  letter-carriers,  as  to  whether  their  wages 
should  not  be  increased,  the  curious  answer  given  was  that 
there  was  competition  for  their  places,  and  therefore  there 
was  no  need  to  increase  their  wages,  however  otherwise 
well  deserved.  In  the  pubUc  service  the  object  ought  to 
be  to  command  good  services,  and  to  pay  such  a  rate  of  re- 
mimeration  as  wiU  enable  that  service  to  be  given— vi^., 
prices  to  ensure  it. 

The  case  of  railway  labourers,  porters,  platebiyers,  and 
others  seems  yet  stro-jgcr.  The  postman  has  our  property 
in  his  hand  ;  the  railway  workmen  have  our  Uves.  Inad- 
vertence, incapacitv,  or  fatigue  from  over-work  may  lead 
as  it  often  has  led,  to  a  frightfiU  catastrophe,  which  no  award 
of  juries  can  undo.  It  nii^ht  be  a  matter  of  economy,  as  weU 
as  humanity,  to  command  vigilant  services,  by  shorter  hours 
of  duty  or  bicher  wages.  Perhaps  we  shiU  learn  how  the 
matter  stands  from  the  parties  themselves  more  imme- 
diately concerned,  if  you  deem  this  letter  of  sufficient 
interest  to  inseri^.-I  am.  Sir,  A  Tkavellee. 

Eiijbu,  .ipril  25,  1S65. 

[Some  time  ago  we  directed  inquiries  to  be  made  upon 
this  very  subject,  and  wo  expect  to  have  some  special  facts 
to  lay  before  our  readers.  In  the  meantime,  the  suggestion 
of  our  correspondent  may  prove  a  useful  auxiliary;  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  record  any  results  which  may  be  com- 
municated to  us.— Ed.  W.  M.] 


hoaest  oTiinions  of  a  worMng  man,  I  beg  to  remain,  yours, 

t  "  W.  MOHLEI. 

BO., 

OW  'Basfori,  near  Nottingham, 


ME.  CLATS  EDUCATIONAL  FEANCHISE  BILL. 

To  tlio  Editor  0/  (!io  WonKiKO  MUif. 
SlK,— As  I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  new  publication 
since  '  its    commencement,   and    I    have    read    the    cor- 
respondence which  has  been  inserted  from  time  to  time 
in  your  columns  on  Mr.  Clay's  Educational  Franchise  Bm, 
and  if  I  am  not  too  late,  I  should  hke  to  stato  very  briefly 
my  opinions  on  the  same  subject.     I  am  of  opinion  that 
the  educational  test  as  proposed  by  Mr.  Clay  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  present  system,  which  reqiures  a  £10  house- 
hold quahfication  ;  but  I  think  for  Mr.  Clay's  Bill  to  have 
recommended  itseU  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it 
ought  to  have  been  prepared  as  a  substitute  for  the  present 
system,  and  not  merely  as  an  addition  to  it.     I  cannot,  as 
has  ah-eady  been  expressed  by  other  of  your  correspondents 
see  why  working  men,  in  order  to  obtain  the  possession  of 
the  franchise,  should  be  compeUed  to  become,  to  a  certain 
extent    intellectual,  while  others,  because  they  are  pos- 
sessed of  a  tew  bricks  and  mortar,  should  be  entitled  to 
vote,  although  they  may  be  as  ignorant  as  it  is  possible  to 
be  in  a  civffised  country.     I  am  a  firm  beUever  m  one 
common  qualification  for  all  classes-namely,  registered 
manhood  suffrage.     My  own  opinion  is  that  every  man, 
whether  ho  comes  up  to  Mr.  Clay's  standard  or  not,  who 
is  tiventy-one  years  of  age,  and  of  soimd  mmd,  and  uncon- 
victed of  any  crime  ag.iinst  the  laws  of  the  country,  and 
can  show  that  ho  has  resided  in  any  given  place  the  pre-  , 
cedin'  six  months,  is-or,  at  least,  ought  to  he-cntitled 
to  be  put  on  the  register  as  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  vote 
for  a  member  or  members  of  Parhament;  for  I  hold  that 
every  man  who  is  caHed  upon  to  obey  the  laws  and  to  pay 
taxes  (and  who  is  there  among  the  working  classes  who 
does  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  State?)  ought  to 
h-ve  a  voice  in  making  those  laws,  and  in  saying  how  those 
t^es  shall  be  expended.     I  think  it  is  very  absurd  to  say 
that  because  a  man  does  not  pay  an  annual  rent  of  i-lU,  or 
has  not^oO  in  the  savings  bank,  or  because  he  does  not 
come  up  to  Mr.  Clay's  test,  he  has  no  interest  in  the  country 
Every  man  has  the  interest  of  his  own  existence,  and  ought 
to  have  a  voice  indirectly,  at  least,  to  plead  for  it  m  *bs 
British  House  of  Commons.     Before  I  conclude  allow  me  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  no  Eeform  BiU  can  be  satisfactory 
that  does  not  protect  the  voter  by  the  baUot.     It  is  aU  very 
weU  in  its  way  to  say  that  working  men  o«aht  to  be  inde- 
pendent, but  it  is  not  only  itorkinj  men  who,  under  the 
present  sy3tem,  require  protection,  but  thousands  of  small 
tr,xdesmen  as  weU.     Therefore  let  the  suffrage  be  of  what 
kind  it  mav,  without  the  aid  of  the  ballot  it  would  be 
rather  a  cxike  than  a  blessing,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  at 
the  present  time  it  is  often  looked  npon  as  such  by  its 
possessor.      Trusting  you  wiU  insert  the  above  as  the 


WOEKMEN  AND  TEADE  SOCIETIES. 
To  t?i«  Editor  0/  (lie  WonKiso  Mas. 
Si"  —I  avail  myself  of  the  invitation  you  have  ^ven  to 
working  men's  contributions  on  subjects  which  interest 
them.  Such  contributions  may  bo  of  httle  value  in  a 
Htemry  point  of  view,  but  they  cannot  faU  to  possess  some 
of  that  value  which  is  frequently  above  all  others— namely, 
the  practical  experience  of  the  writers. 

The  working  man,  candidly  and  intelligently  depicted  by 
his  own  hand,  woiUd  be  a  very  different  bemg  from  that 
fanciful  deUneation  which  we  sometimes  have  from  pla(> 
form  orators.     No  doubt,  when  they  clothe  the  working 
class  with  high  intelligence  and  many  virtues,  they  speak 
to  the  extent  of  their  knowledge,  and  beUeve  what  they 
state  i  but  they  would  be  completely  cured  of  their  error 
if  they  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  spend  a  few  months 
among  the  workshops,  and  be  obliged  to  mix  with  the 
socio^  and  mingle  in  the  conversation  they  would  find 
there      The  high  encomiums  which  these  partial  fnends  of 
the  working  class  frequently  bestow  are  well  and  worthily 
deserved  by  many  individuals   in  every  trade ;  but  their 
num'ocr,  compared  with  the  whole,  is  as  yet  but  a  drop  m 
the  bucket-too  few  to  have  much  influence,  either  in  the 
workshops  or  Trades'  Unions ;  though,  owing  to  good  and 
cheap  literature,  that  number  is  daily  increasmg    It  would 
be  well,  too,  if  these  faneiftd  friends  of  the  working  class 
woidd-  descend  to  the  sphere  of  the  Trades'  Umon  f  or  a  httle 
while,   and  practically   learn  from  the   proceedmgs,   the 
mamigement,  and  the  views  expressed  there,  what  is  the 
actual  character  of  the  working  class  with  reference  to 
information,  inteUigence,  and  self-respect      Any  observer 
who  has  failed  to  g;un  a  thorough  knowledge  of  hfe  m  the 
workshop  and  Trades'  Union  can  never  have  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  doubtful  principles,  the  mean,  narrow  views, 
and  general  ignorance  which  mark  many  of  the  operatives. 
It  is  unfair  to  judge  of  what  is  seen  at  Workmg  Men  s  Col- 
Ices  or  Literary  Institutes,  for  at  these  places  the  best  of 
every  trade  are  drawn  together  by  a  similarity  of  tastes 
and  desires.     If  it  be  thought  that  these  views  are  rather 
cr.ibbed  and  capricious,  an  appeal  to  every  autobiography 
that  has  been  wi-itten  by  working  men,  from  Benjamm 
Franklin  to  the  present  day,  would  set  the  matter  at  rest. 
It  is  true  that  drmikenness,  and  the  more  brutal  habits 
and  pastimes,  have  abated  in  late  years  :  yet  every  thought- 
fiU  and  candid  workman  will  acknowledge  that  the  work- 
shop description  of  Hugh  MiUer.  •'  One  who  bos  Whistled 
at  the  Plough,"  and  the  talented  printer,  who  has  written 
"The  Working  Man's  Way  in  the  Worid,"  are  veritable 
transcripts,   and,    though    shghtly   modified    by   circum- 
st.-ince3,  are  recognisable  every  hour  of  the  day.  ^ 

It  is  to  be  expected  that,  whatever  sociebes  are  orgamsed 
by  workmen  for  the  furtherance  of  their  interests,  such 
societies  will,  in  a  great  measure,  reflect  the  »oral  and 
intellectual  characteristics  of  the  majority  of  those  who 
compose  them.  ,    ^.        ,      ,,._ 

Trades'  Unions  have  never  had  the  approbation  of  pubhc 
opinion,  because,  as  a  body,  they  have  never  done  anything 
to  deserve  it.     Some  have  had  its  reprobation  for  acts  that 
can  never  he  justified,  while  few  have  done  much  towards 
a  realisation  of   their  professed  objects.     But  the  most 
remarkable  thing  is,  they  remain  a  permanent  mstitiition 
among  all  classes  of  workmen.   They  are  to  be  tovnd  as  ta. 
back  in  the  history  of  laboirr  as  the  beginning  ct  }^<^  ^^- 
teenth  century,  and,  from  the  tenacity  ^vltb  which  they 
are  clung  to,  it  is  f.air  to  infer  they  will  exist  as  long  as  tue 
present  relation  between  capital  and  Ubour  remains  un- 
changed.    They  are  not  only  a  permanent  institution,  but 
they  are.  also,  an  unchanging  one;  for  theu:  objects    and 
the  means  to  accompUsh  them,  remain  the  same  at  the 
present  day  as  they  were  300  years  ago.     I.  ow  ought  this 
to  be  ?     Amidst  aU  the  great  improvements  in  the  sciences 
and  the  arts;   amidst  the  great  diffusion  of  intelhgence 
and  light  everywhere  around  us.  cannot  one   single   ray 
penetrate  the  d.arkness  and  fi-uctify  into  hfe  the  seed  which 
is  assuredly  there  ?     The  Chinese-hke  unmobihty  of  the 
Trades'  Unions  is  surprising.     Their  professed  objects  are 
to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages  and  preserve  the  personal 
indeucndence  of  the  workman-objects  m  themselves  per- 
fectfy  legitimate;  hut  they  have  made  no  adequate  pro- 
vision for  carrying  out  these  objects.     Wages  cannot  be 
advanced  or  depressed  at  wiU :  there  ,s  ^  J^J  P^f^J^^S 
this  subject,  which  must  be  known  and  attended  to  before  a 
ri.'ht  conclusion  can  be  drawn.  And  how  can  it  be  expected 
that  anything  hke  a  correct  idea  of  the  rekitionship  of 
wages  and  profit,  and  of  both  to  P™'^"^ "^°>.'^''^^,^J?  „: 
when  the  people  judging  of  them  are  utterly  ^e^°^^^°i 
the  first  principles  of  economic  science,  and  who  Labour 
under  delusion^  so   gross,  that  if   the  jvords   "pohtical 
economy"  are  but  mentioned  among  them,  they  are  re- 
ceived with  alarm  and  derision,  as  if  an  e>iemy  ^<=f  f  °^^ 
to  be  inbroduced  into  the  camp.     And  if  the  object  of  per- 
sonal  independence  is  to  be  sustained,  there  aro  no  better 
means  of  doing  so  than  the  individual  showing  by  his  con- 
duct that  he  possesses  straightforward  and  correct  moral 
principles,  rectitude  in  his  business  dealings,  and  self- 
respect  throughout  his  whole  bearing.  _ 

It  follows,  then,  that  an  educative  object,  incorporated 
with  the  objects  of  a  Trades'  Society,  becomes  an  imperative 
necessity  if  they  are  to  be  anything  else  than  they  have 
been-mere  engines  of  vulgar  force.  Lotus  see  what  efforts 
and  changes  are  necessary  to  effect  the  very  simple  but  im- 
portant rcfoi-m  of  associating  the  advantages  of  a  literary 
with  those  of  a  Trade  Society. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  get  out  of  the  present 
places  of  meeting,  the  public-house;  for  the  fact  of  asso- 
ciating pubhc  business  with  di-iuking  and  smoking  wiU  stitle 
in  its  birth  any  project  of  reform.  There  is  no  occasion 
for  the  members  to  become  teetotalers  to  do  this— no 
reasonable  person  would  expect  such  a  wholesale  change  ol 
habits.     All  that  is  wa»ted  is  a  practical  acknowledgment 


that  public  business  con  never  be  cfHciently  done  if  asso- 
ciated with  conviviality,  for  conviviahty  iviil  alv.-ays  got  the 
upper  hand  of  business  in  the  long  run.  Many  of  the 
questions  that  are  continually  coining  before  a  Trade  Society, 
if  properly  treated,  require  a  knowledge  of  economical  and 
other  principles,  and  their  application  again  requires 
concentrated  attention;  but  it  is  out  of  place  to  expect 
either  amid  the  brawling  wliich  is  ever  concurrent  with  the 
fumes  of  "  the  pot  and  the  pipe." 

To  make  a  beginning,  small  societies  might  rent  the  floor 
of  a  private  house  as  a  place  of  meeting.  Large  ones 
require  more  convenience,  the  ways  and  moons  to  obtain 
which  would  soon  appear  by  an  earnest  and  wcU-dinjcted 
business  effort ;  and  all  societies  might  have  a  few  shares 
in  a  building  society,  and  so.  in  course  of  time,  have  pre- 
mises of  their  own.  It  may  be  said  the  public-house  is 
advantageous  as  a  place  of  meeting,  because  it  is  always 
free  to  the  members  without  the  payment  of  rent ;  but 
there  lies  the  fallacy,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  lim4. 
lord  cannot  afford  the  use  of  his  rooms  except  the  profits 
of  the  spcndinga  there  are  sufficiently  remunerative  to 
him ;  and  if  nn  account  were  kept  of  the  sum  spent  to 
make  that  profit,  it  would  he  found  a  heavy  rent  indeed.  If 
the  pkice  of  meeting  were  removed  to  a  private  house,  the 
attainment  of  every  other  object  would  be  comparatively 
easy. 

A  hbrary  could  he  formed  without  much  expense :  the 
foundation  of  one  might  be  Laid  by  every  member  present- 
ing a.  volume ;  and  the  best  disposed  among  the  employers 
woidd  readily  contribute   in  support  of  such  an  object. 
Classes  and  lectures  at  stated  interv-als  would  be  within  the 
pecuniary  reach  of  most  societies.     And  surely  it  is  a  con- 
sisteut  and  necessary  thing  that  an  organis-ition  of  work- 
men for  trade  purposes  should  teach  and  endeavour  to 
perfect  its  members  in  the  principles  of  the  art  by  which 
they   gain   their  livehhood.      Euiineers,  carpenters,  and 
others  must  be  more  efficient,  both  in  head  and  hands, 
when  instructed  in  the  principles  of  mechanics,  geometry, 
and  drawing.    A  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  chemistry 
is  serviceable  in  other  trades;    and  so  on  with  various 
sciences,  through  the  whole  range   of   handicraft.      The 
working  men  would  find  that  such  elementary  instruction, 
if  anything  like  general,  would  also  be  a  wages-raising  prin- 
ciple ;  their  tastes  and  seU-respect  would  be  raised,  a  higher 
and  more  refined  standard  of  hving would  be  desired;  and 
thepubUc  opinion  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  would  be 
concihated  in  their  favour.     The  usual  compkint.  that  the 
reaUy  intelligent  portion  of  the  working  class  take  no  lead- 
in"  part  in  Trade  Societies,  would  be  obviated;  for  they 
would  natur.aUy  taie  the  foremost  place  among  classes  and 
books,  and  when  information  was  wanted.     But,  as  Trade 
Societies  are  at  present  constituted,  they  make  no  demand 
on  any  man  for  information  or  intelligence ;   hence,  their 
affairs  are  frequently  in  the  hands  of  drivellers  or  pre- 
sumptiious  brawlers,  who  have  nothing  to  recommend  them 
but  their  obtrusiveness  and  vulgar  prejudices. 

There  are  already  a  few  Trade  Societies  orgamsed  with 
an  educative  principle,  and  many  workmen  in  various  trades  y 
have  favourable  opinions  of  such  a  movement,  but  they 
have  not  suiScient  energy  to  step  forward  and  take  the 
initiative  in  the  matter.  Their  hands,  however,  would  be 
streuHhened  by  a  little  extraneous  aid  in  the  shape  of  tJie 
adrice  and  influence  of  some  of  those  practical  philanthro- 
pists who  have  organised  Working  Men's  Colleges  and  Clubs. 
These  institiitions  are  doing,  and  will  do,  an  amazing 
amount  of  good;  but  they  cannot  reach  the  great  body  of 
the  workmen-they  can  but  draw  off  the  best  and  most 
tractable  among  them,  leaving  a  gulf ,  as  it  were,  between 
them  and  those  who  are  not  favoured  with  such  a  correct 
turn  of  mind.  But  if  the  affaii-s  of  a  Literary  Society  were 
nuxed  up  with  a  Trades'  Society,  all  woiUd  feel  an  mterest 
and  be  constrained  to  partake  of  the  benefits.  And  there 
would  be  no  fear  of  such  societies  coming  to  an  end  when 
the  fostering  h-and  of  the  philanthropist  was  renioved,  for 
it  is  as  much  in  the  nature  of  a  Trade  Society  to  be  perma- 
nent as  it  is  in  a  Htei-ary  one  to  be  wisdom-giving.        r. 


TO   COEKESPONDENTS. 

Watsok  —The  india-rubber  is  first  softened  in  benzole,  and 

afterwards  dissolved  in  camphine,  or  in  siUphide  of  ^r- 

bon  •  or  it  may  be  whoUy  dissolved  in  benzole.     The 

smeil  is  removed  by  suspending  the  goods  m  hot-air 

TkukT  W.-Gold  Lacquer  for  brass  consists  of  alcohol, 
1000;  sheU-lac,  ISO;  fused  amber,  60;  giunbop,  6  j 
extract  of  red  sandal-wood,  1  ;  dragon's  blood,  35 ; 
safTron,  2 ;  powdered  gkiss.  120  paries-grains,  ounces,  or 

Bowos,^'w.  — The    blasting    powder    patented   by   Mr. 

Ehrhardt  is  composed   of  chlorate  of  potassa,  *  lb. ; 

nitrate  of  potossa,  4  lb. ;  tannin,  1  lb. !  di"":^-  "  ^»- 
F.  B.  (Penge)  .-Wholesale  at  1,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch 

Us  HoKN.vi,  (?).-!,  Three  pair;    2,  He  sends;    S.d'cau; 

P  "KE^S.-Our  articles  on  Eleetrotyping  wiH  supply  yon 
with  all  the  information  desired.  _ 

C  T  T  -Silvering  by  Drayton's  process  is  simple  and  sure. 
It  will  te  described  in  an  early  number  of  the  Woekikg 
Mas.  , 

W.  E.  C.-See  reply  to  Pakkpsise  above.  , .,   ^„^ 

A  MiSEn.-"  The  Mines'  Act,"  23  and  24  Vict.  c.  lol,  pro- 
vides  that  no  boy  under  twelve  is  to  be  employed  m  any 
mine  or  colUeiT.  unless  he  has  a  certificate  from  a  com- 
petent  schoolmaster  that  he  can  read  and  write.  With 
ihis  certificate  he  may  he  employed  at  t^-^  ^^=1"  °*  =«=• 
But  a  boy  may  be  employed,  if  ten  years  of  age,  if  the 
proprietor  obtLs  a  eei-tificate  that  he  attends  schoclfor 
three  hours  on  each  of  t>vo  days  every  week.  Women 
and  guls  are  prohibited  from  working  in  mines  and 
coUie^es  by  the  5th  and  Cth  Tict.,  c.  99.  False  certi- 
ficaJer  render  the  giver  hable  to  a  penalty  of  not  more 
than  £10,  or  less  than  £5. 
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BY  HEE  MAJESTX'S  KOTAL  LETTEES  PATENT. 

orrison's    Archimedian 

HEM-FOLDEBfortheSewinsMacHue  and  the 

T.    Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
Metallic  Pen  Mater  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  'Worts,  Grabam 
Street,  Birmiiigliam. — Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application.  i^ 


BT  EOTAL  COMMAND. 


etallic  Pen   Maker  to  the 


M< 
QTJEEN. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Eespectfullv  directs  the  atten'ion  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  wbo  use  STE  EL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
cellence of  his  productions,  which  for  Quality  of  Material. 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  will  ensure  universal 
preference.  Eetail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  Wholesale, 
at  the  Works,  Graham  Street,  Birminirham ;  91,  John  Street, 
New  Tort ;  and  at  37,  Graoechurch  Street,  London.  [7 

Happy  Homes  for  Working 
MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
I;o7.  Dr.  Begg.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  6d. ;  bound  in 
cloth,  2s!  London:  Cassell,  Pettcr,  and  Galpin,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.G.     Edinburgh  :  James  Kichol. 


New  Works  in  the  Press. 

Practical  Scientific  Books  to 
be  Published  by  Aichley  and  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell 
Stre  t,  London.  W.C. 

A  New  Work  on  BLAST  ENGINES.  Illustrated  with 
Copper-plate  Engravings  and  Letter-press.  Polio  size-  By 
H.  C.  CouLTHARD,  Esq.,  Eneineer. 

A  New  Work  on  lEON  EOOFS.  A  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical TreatiH^e,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

A  New  Work  for  BUILDING  LARGE  STEIICTUEES 
ON  A  NEW  PEINCIPLE  :  particularly  adapted  for  Bridges. 

A  New  Work  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  IN  ExN'GLAND 
AND  FEANCE.    By  P.  EooEES,  Arobitect.  

A  New  Work  on  ENGLISH  MANSIONS,  VILLAS, 
LODGES,  &c.,  consisting  of  Perspective  Drawings,  Plans, 
Estimates,  and  Specifications,  &c. 

A  New  List  of  Books  and  Prospectus  of  'Works  in  the 
Press  sent  free  to  Order  by  Post.  [5 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOBKEOPATHIC  TKEATSIENT.     The  object  oE 
this  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Homceopatby 
in  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  th,e  re- 
quirements of  th.e  Working  Classes. 
HEsax  TuRNEE  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. [3 

Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING   COEEECTLT.      Gratis,   post   free. 
Pulilished  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Eoad,  Brighton.      [9 


Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip 
about  ANIMALS,  Aquaria,  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds, 
Butterliies,  Ferns,  Fish,  Fossils,  Lichens,  Microscopes, 
Mosses,  Keptiles,  Rocks,  Sea-weeds,  Wild  Flowers,  &c.  4d. 
monthly,     Hardwicke,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Plain      and      Easy     Natural 
HISTOET  BOOKS.  Catalogues  Gratis. 
London:  EocEET  Hardwicke,  192,  Piccadilly.        HO 


Twopence  Monthly, 

The      Insurance     Agent, 
desigTied  to  Assist  the  Pepre^entatives  of  Offices  in 
Esienrling  amonerst  all  classes  the  Practice  of  Assurance. 

Practical  Papers  —  Striking  Illustrations,  Incidents, 
Aneciiotes— Articles  on  Rates  and  Risks  Instructions  on 
the  Formation  of  Agencies — Reports  of  Meetings — Statis- 
tics, and  all  the  Xews  of  the  Insurance  World. 

Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  Tho^ias  Muebt,  32, 
Eouverie  Street,  London. 

LEAFLETS. 
The  following  articles,  reprinted  from  the  iNStrKAtrcE 
Agent,  may  be  bad,  in  Leaflet  form,  at  3s.  6d.  per  103.-— 
"  The  Successful  Asrcnt "— "  An  Easy  Way  of  Creating  Capi- 
tal"— "A  Sketch  in  the  London  Tavern" — "A  Lesson  on 
Life  Assurance." 

TO    ENGINEERS,   CONTRACTORS,    RAILWAY   COM- 
PANIES, AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

G    Richardson,   Maker  of 
,     Leather  Hose. 'Fire  Buckets,  Suction  Hose,  and 
Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  FiiAKcis  Street,  Eattehsea,  S."W. 

REDUCED  PRICES. 

Builders,  Carpenters,  and 
others,  have  submitted  to  their  notice  these  very 
reduced  prices,  the  lowest  consistent  with  really  usefiU 
qualities. 

^-inch  Flooring  (well  prepared) lis.  6d.  per  square. 

Laths 31a  Od  per  load. 

Yellow  Deals,  sound  and  good 2-Jd.  per  foot. 

Spruce  Deals  2id.        ,, 

2i-inch  Battens l|d.       ,, 

Seasoned  Mahogany,  plank  &  board.  6d.  „ 

A  very  large  stock,  ready  sawn  and  seasoned. 

CARTER    AND    WEBB, 

OLD     BETHNAL     GREEN     ROAD,    N.E. 

(End  of  Elizabeth  Street,  nackuey  Road.) 

TIMBER,  DEALS,  FLOORING,  AND  MOULDINGS. 

Joseph  and  Alfred  Rosling, 
SonrmrAnK  Beidge  AVhaef,  Baxkside, 
-teep  a  large  and  well-seasoned  stock  constantly  on  hand, 
which,  from  the  facihty  afforded  by  river-side  premises  as 
compared  witb  inland  yards,  they  are  enabled  to  seU  at  the 
very  lowest  prices. 


w 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

Cha<ier  and   Embosser,    4,  FOLEY   STEEET, 
POETL.IND  PLACE,  W. 
EoiiouratI«  itfeiitioil.  Great  JS;.rIu'l)i(i'oii,  1S51;  Hcmourable  Men- 
tion, 1853,  A'eic  Fork. 


General     Life     and     Fire 
ASSUEANCE  COMPANY, 
62,  KING  ■WTLLIAM  STEEET,  LONDON,  E.C. 
CAPITAL,    ONE    jnLLION. 
Established  1S37. 
Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility  and  the 
mutiitil  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  Eeversi'->nary  Bonus,  equivalent  to  from  SO  to  60  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  assured,  declared  in  lSu3. 
The  Eeserve  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  sis  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  life  income. 

THOilAS  PRICE,  Secretary. 


A  Quarter  of  a  Million  has 
been  paid  as  Compensation  for  Accidents  of  all 
lands,  bv  the  EAILWAY  PASSENGEES'  ASSUEANCE 
COMPANY.  An  annual  payment  of  £3  to  £6  5s.  secui-es 
£1,000  in  case  of  death,  or  £6  per  week  while  laid  up  by 

injury.  

■WILLIAM  J.  VIAN,  Secretary. 
Oiiices — 64,  Comhill,  and  10,  Eegent  Street. 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
ANB  LITE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London :  73  and  7-t,  King  'Vraiiam  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool:  Brown's  Buildings,  Exchange. 
"With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chairman— F.  W.  EUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Discount  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  on  the  25th  December  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  expense  in  the  transfer  of  Policies  from  other  oflices. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  ISGi,  over  £125,000. 
W.  P.  CLIEEHUGH,  General  Manager. 


The  National  Standard  Life 
INSURANCE  COMPANT  (LIMITED). 
22,  MoOEGATE  Street,  E.C. 
General  Manarjer: 
E.   E.    HUTCHINSON,    F.R.G.S.,    F.A.S.L. 


Part  of  Claims  paid  on  notification  of  death,  and  balance 
within  one  month  after  proof  of  death.  No  Extra  Charge 
for  Policy  Stamps  or  Policies. 

Agents  "Wanted.    Apply  to  Chief  Office. 


A 


lliance  Assurance  Company. 

Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £5,00^,000 

Paid-up  capital  -     ...  550,009 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of         1,500,0'X) 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwellins--houseaudfi]rnitui-e, 
formerly  charired  £2  5s.,  can  be  insured  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  tovm.  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment. 


The  Accidental  and  Marine 
INSUEANCE  COEPOEATION  (Limited),  7,  Bant 
Buildings,  Old  Je^vry,  London.  Insurance  aguinst  General 
and  Eailway  Accidents.    Marine  risks  at  current  rates. 

»  J.  "W.  OEAJI,  Secretary. 


Albert  Veterinary  College 
(Limited),  Queen's  Road,  Eayswater.  Professor 
John  Gramjee,  Principal.  Subscribers'  fee,  £2  2s.;  Trades- 
man's, £1  Is.  per  annum. 


The  Liverpool  and  London 

GLOBE  PIEE  AND  LIFE  INSUEANCE  COMPANY. 

Offices  : — 1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;    :20  and  21,   Poultry, 

7,  ComhiU,  and  Charing  Cross,  Lsndon. 

PEOGEESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  SINCE  1850. 

Tear.  Fire  Premiams.        Life  Premiums.        Invested  Fand& 

1851  £51,:jtJo  £27,157  £-502,824 

185G        222,279         72,781         821,001 

1861        36i),130        135,371        1,311,905 

1S64  742,671  200,341  3,212,300 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 

Life  claims  are  payable  in  thirty  days  after  they  are  admitted. 


orking    Men's    College, — 

BUILDINU  FUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
■der  to  allow  the  Proposed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spring.  The  College  is  self-supporting ;  but  increase  of 
niuubers  has  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £7S0,  including  £26  5s. 
from  the  PRINCE  of  "WALES,  and  £273  from  the  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  current  numbers  of 
ComhiU  and  Macmillm's  Magazine.  Subscriptions  received 
at  the  College,  45,  Great  Ormoud  Street ;  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  Oxford  Street;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  K.  B. 
latchlieid,  Esq.,  4,  Hare  Court,  Temple. 


Baker    and    Baker's  True 
UNCOLOURED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 
from  all  Adulteration ;  they  can,  therefore,  bo  relied  on  for 
Unifoi-m  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lastin;^  Strength, 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.     [6 


Government  of  South  Aus- 
tralia EMIGRATION  DEPAETMENT. 

PEEE  PASSAGE.?  are  granted  to  Sonth  Australia,  in 
vessels  chartered  e.Knre^e:ly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  servants,  miners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blac'.;smiths,  sawyer.^,  carpenters, 
trarleners,  grooms,  collar  and  liamess  makers,  country 
shoemakers,  &:c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Austraha,  5,  Copthall  Court,  London,  E.G.  [11 


CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £7. 

Nev/  York,    by    Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMEES,  ■WEEKLY,  £7. 
cabin,    £15    15s.;    Canada,     £7,    cabin,    £15   15s.;    New 
Orleans,  £6  63.,  cabin,  £25.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £4. 
E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Penchurch  Street,  E.C.  [12 


Economy  in  Kindling  Fires. 
—Four  Fires  are  lit  by  the  PATENT  FIEEWOOD 
for  One  Penny,  -without  trouble  to  servants.  No  paper  re- 
quired. Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen.— Works,  1.5,  Wharf 
Eoad,  City  Road,  N.    Packed  for  the  country,  500  for  10s.[13 


alker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 

street.  Comer  of  Seymour  Place,  Marylebone, 
London.    Hats  in  all  shapes  from  3  ^.  6d.  to  ISs.  each. 

The  Trade  SvpplUd.  [1* 


BROWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 


Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET. 


[15 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIFFARD'S   INJECTOR, 

FOE   FEEDING   STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,  FOE  IRON   AND  WOOD   WORK. 

Farticidars  and  Prices  post  free  on  application  to 
W.  T.  HENDRY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN    STREET,    LONDON,   E.C.  [16 


FURNITURE    ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  Si,  CHARLOTTE  STEEET,  FITZEOY 
SljUAEE,  W.,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  bad  away  immediately.  Applv  personally,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  S3,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [17 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPEECEPTIBLE  TEUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  kc.y  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &a 
Abdominal  Belts,  Eailway  Convenience.^,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

AENOLD   AND   SONS, 
35  and  3'j,  West  SMixHFirLD,  Lokdow. 
N.B. — ^Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [18 


Superior      Trusses,      Elastic 
&TOCKINGS,  &c..  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    &   SON, 

413,  OSFOED  STfiEET. 

Trusses  fi?oni  os.  each ;  Stockings  from  43.  6d.       [19 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  K.  FKEEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  neatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cures  Cougbs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp.  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  tfcc. 

EAEL  liLriSELL  communicated  to  the  Eoval  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mv.  Freeman  that  he  bad  receijed  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.  — Lancet,  Dec.  31st,  ISiU.  See 
Times,  Kov.  14th,  1S65. 


F 


reeman's   Original    Chloro- 

DT^E.— The  Medical  Time^,  Jan.  ISth.  1S56,  states- 


it  has  an  immense  sale  among-st  the  pul'lic.  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  course"  ic  would  not  be  thus  sin^arly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place." 

Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE  engraved  on  the  Govcmm'int  stamp  out- 
Biae  every  bottle,  refold  by  the  In\'eutor  and  M{mafacturer, 
R.  FEEEMAN,  70,  Een'nin'^ton  Park  Eoad,  Loudon,  S., 
and  most  Chemists,  In  bottles,  ^  oz.,  l^iJUd.;  li  oz., 
2s.  9d. ;  10  oz. ,  lis. ;  20  oz.,  205.  ^^ 

Caution !  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangeroua 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  Chlorodyive,  and 
see  that  you  have  none  other.  [20 


Hall's  "Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  relief  in  Cough';,  A^tbm'ft,  Hoarse- 
ness, tjore  Throat,  izc.  IXr.  E.  Brooke^  MirJield,-near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  *' Thi-ee  Is.  l|d.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOWAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  Ud.,  23.  9d.,  &c.  £21 
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nrhe  Victoria  Benefit  Society. 

Em-olled  Pursuant  to  Act  ot  Parliament  (18  and  19  Vict., 

oap.  c;.) 

Cljief  Office,  49,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C.,  with  Branches 

throughout  the  Country. 


Vice-Falrons. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Atkin'Sox.       |  Bev.  Fredbeick  Tresteiii.. 
Eev.  TH0MA3  AvELiNG.  Haepeb  Twelveteees,  Esq. 

Eev.  Jabez  Bdess,  D.D.         I 

James  Abbiss,  Esq.  I  Jem?     FRiSCis     Boniems, 

Chables  Hesrt  EtT,  Esq.    |     Esq. 

Auditors. 
Ht.  J.  Pini.tiPS,  Esq.,F.S.S.  I  Coenelius  Waifobd,  Esq., 
A.  SHEiarpTOS,  Esq.  1     F.S.S.,  F.S.A. 

Arbitrators. 

G  M  MuRPHT,  Esq.  I  Joseph  A.  Hokkeb,  Esq. 

EOHUKD  Fkt,  Esq.  I  HESP.T  Thomsos,  Esq. 

Physician. 

Jaues  EDMtTKDS,  Esq.,  M.D.,  L.E.C  p. 

5tan(^in<;  Counsel. 

Saitoel    Pope,    Esq. 

Bankers. 

The  Loxdos  akd  ■Westminster  Bane. 

Ai-tuari/. 
yv.  S.  B.  ■WOOLHOCSE,  Esq.,  F.E.A.S.,  ic. 


More  than  20,000  Proposals  for  Assurance  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  upwards  of  £10,000  paid  in  claims. 

This  Society  is  adapted  to  evei-y  class,  saves  all  the  ex- 
penses of  Public  Jlotise  Meetings,  which  are  forbidden  by  the 
Bules,  secures  all  the  advantages  of  a  Sick  Endotcmeut  and 
Burial  Club;  ditides  the  whole  of  the  Profits  amongst 
the  Members  j  and  is  enrolled  under  Act  of  Parhameut,  and 
certified  by  J.  Tidd  Pratt,  Esq. 

It  provides  a  Weekly  Income  durinfi  Sickness,  a  Pension  in 
Old  Age,  £10  to'£200  at  Death,  and  EnJoicments  up  to  £200. 
Is.  "d.  per  month  at  23  years  of  age,  will  secure  15s.  a  Week 
in  Sickness,  with  Medical  attendance  and  Medicine.  4d.  per 
month  at  age  18  will  secure  £10  at  Death.  Is.  Id.  per  mouth 
will  secure  £10  at  a  period  of  1.3  years  hence.  Agents 
wanted  in  Districts  not  represented.  Rules,  Cd.  Tables 
and  every  information  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to 
the  Agents,  or 

FEEDEEICK  AUGUSTUS  NEW,  Secretary. 
Agents  Wanted  in  Districts  not  represented. 


T 


NEW   ZE.U-AND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  ot  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
pany'3  Regiilar  Semi-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 
Ships  dispatched  from  the  Loudon  Dock.s. 
MELBOURNE   LINE, 
Taking  PoasenErers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobai-t  Town, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &;c. 

Glendower 2.300  A  1    May  7. 

Anna 2.200  A  1    May  21. 

LupibeUe 2.000  A  1    June  7. 

GoldenSea    2,500  A  1    JimeSl. 

SYDNEY   LINE, 

Taking  Passeneer?  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  \S'aies  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

EarlDalhousie,.. 2,000  A  1    llyrs.    May  11. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

Alexandrina  1,400  A  1    May  10. 

AUCKLANB    LINE. 

Pegasus  2,500  A  1    May  10. 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magTiificcnt  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  own  passage  money. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are :— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regiUar,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Pi-ovisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry.  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recom.mendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

1-iO.  Leadenhall  Street.  London.  E.*^.    ^^1 


'he  Joint-Stock  Coal   Com- 

PANY,  LIMITED. 

Fully  Subscribed  Capital,  £-50,000. 

Chief  Office 49,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E  C. 

West  End 157,  Great  Portland  Street,  W. 

Ddblin 9  and  10,  City  Quay. 

LIVSRPOOL 4-t,  Castle  Street. 

Colchester Hythe  Quay. 

Brighton 68,  Queen's  Road. 

Coals  of  every  description  supplied  by  Rail  and  Vessel  direct 
from  the  Collieries.    Merchants  and  Dealers  supplied. 

Traffic  Siqterintendent. 

Mr.  Bell,  London. 

Prtyvincial  Superintendent. 

E.  Skirhow,  Matlock,  Derbyshire, 

Lirerpool  Su'perintendent, 

E.  "W.  EOULSTON. 

Jinhlin  SuperinteTtdent, 

Mark  Ballard. 

Managing  Director. 

Frederick  Augustus  New. 

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited,  2.;,  Coal  Dep5t,  Great  Northern  Eailway. 

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.  Coal  Depot:  The  London  and  North- 
western Eailway,  Maiden  Lane,  N.E,  . 

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.  Coal  Depot:  St.  Pancras,  Midland  Eail- 
way.   

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.    CoalDeput:  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.  Coal  Depot:  New  Wandsworth  Eailway 
Station,  S.W.  

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.  Ecgenfs  Wharf,  West  Ferry  Eoad.  Mill- 
waU,  E.  

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.  Diurham  Wharf,  Willowbrook  Eoad,  Peck- 
ham,  S.E.  

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.    Brighton  DepCt :  Hove  Station. 

J^oint-Stock    Coal    Company, 
:4^mited.    11,  Charter  Street,  Canal  Basin,  Livei-pool. 

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.    DuWiu  DepCt :  9  and  10,  City  Quay,  Dnl.liii. 

Joint- Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.    Colchester  Whai-f,  Hythe  Quay. 

Joint -Stock  Coal  Company, 
Limited.  The  only  Joiat-Stock  Coal  Company  with 
Depots  at  all  the  principal  railway  stations,  riverside 
wharves,  and  capable  of  sending  tnioks  of  oosl  to  any  part 
oi  tht*  I'onutxy.  ['i^ 


John  Moseley  and  Son, 
17  and  18,  Einff  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C,  C'UTLEES,  GENEEAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTUEEES  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
i-c,  Wholesale,  Eetail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years.  Eedaction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Ganged  Plates  :— 

e  s.  d. 

2S-inch  Best  Half  Kipping  Saw        ...    U    8    0  each. 

2G    „     Hand  Saw  ,. 0    7    6     „ 

11    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Saws  siune  make.  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Can'ia?e  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40=.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
OfBce  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.  B. — These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice.— Messrs,  Moselet  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Conntry  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  theii-  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Eailway  Signals,  kc, 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  ISs.,  &c.  &c.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  of  Eheumatism,  &c.  &c.  [2:1 


LEATHER,  UPPEES,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

±_  ,  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d.,  29.  Scotch  hide?,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
dii-ect  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GEINDEEY,  WHOLESALE  AND  EETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  71bs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  lambeth 
Leather  Wai'ehou.sc,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [24 


jCOA  (\C\C\  ready  to  be  advanced 

J^L\Jf\j\J\J  l,y  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT LAND  and  BUILDING  SUCIKTV,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Note. — More  than  half  a  mUlion  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [27 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 

Uprio-ht  Shoemaking.  An 
ADDEESS  TO  WORKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  THE  EVILS  OF  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OP  THE  "UPRIGHT  BENCH;" 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  Persons  interested  in  the 
Promotion  ot  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories.  By 
J.  SriHKE3  Hall.    Scut  for  three  stamps  to  any  address. 


M 


agic    Photographs. —  Sur- 

prising-  and  interesting-  amusement.    Every  one 

...able  to  produce  with  a  few  drops  of  water  an  instantaneous 
phototp-apli.  Is.  the  packet,  with  printed  instructions,  or 
Dost  free  lor  13  stamps,  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Pa- 
tentees, Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SOMi^RUWIRTH,  and 
Co.,  146,  Cheapsido,  E.C.  '    ' 


The  Operatives'  House 
BUILDING  COMPANY  (LIMITED).  Esta- 
blished to  provide  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  "Workinp 
Classes. 

Working-  Men's  Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Office,  10,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  AV.C.,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

W.  H.  ROBIXSON,  Secretary,    fl 


M 

.Stcmiia,.!. 


agic  Portraits. 

Any    child   can    astonish    the    family."— See 


ow  to  Purchase  a   House 


Magic  Portraiture. — To  be 
enabled  to  produce  your  OWN  PORTRAIT  by 
Magic  Photo^aphy,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  causing 
endless  fiui  and  amusement,  send  your  carte  de  visite  and, 
•M  stamps  to  Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FRUWIRTH, 
and  Co.,  146.  Cheapside,  E.C.  One  dozen  with  materials 
and  printed  directions  for  instantaneous  production  will  be 
returned  with  the  original  within  ten  day^.  4 


for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediato 
Possession,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiRKBECK  BoiLniKG  SOCIETY,  London  Mechanics*  Institu- 
tion, 2D,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lana— HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month. 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  Loudon  Mechanics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Bikkbeck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
tiU  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT.  Manager.      [28 


The  Planet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY.  Established 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  1S4S.  Amiuul  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  ROAD.  FINS  BURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON.  EC.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  J?15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,931.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that— first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption  j  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50  ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount— upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
—may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  f ui-ther  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— 39,  City  Eoad,  London,  E.C.  [29 

Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing.  Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Inventicn. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  Kins  "WiUiam  Street.  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion.  [3* 

Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Brewbc  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Established  Twenty-one  Tear3.[3I 

The  Best  Remedy  for  Indi- 
GESTION,  BiUous  and  Liver  Complaints,  PEAMP- 
TON'.S  PILL  of  HE  ALTH.— Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at 
Is  15d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any 
Chemist. 3 

EAST  MODE  OP  PAYMENT. 

very  Description  of  General 

DRAPERY.  TAILORING,  AND  OUTFITTINQ, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Terus  :  One  Shilling  in  the  Ponnd  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEARLE,  125,  Old  Kent  Road.  [2'j 


E 


O 


THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

!  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats Ss.  6d.  each.  . 

Superfine  quality  63.  6d. .   „ 

Best  Hats  ithese  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    „      [So 


Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
Newliko,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's     Unrivalled   .25s. 

COATS. 
Ki.WLiNn,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newliso,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [32 


London  :  Printed  and  Published  by  Casseil,  PETTElt,  and 
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George  Peabody. 

There  was  something  exceedingly  appropriate 
,  and  graceful  in  the  idea  of  inviting  Mr.  George 
Peabody  to  preside  over  the  closing  ceremony  of 
the  City  of  London  Worting  Classes'  Exhibition, 
for  there  are  few  men  who  have  done  more  to 
gain  the  respect  and  esteem  of  the  artisan  classes 
than  the  man  who  has  so  nobly  devoted  such  a 
princely  portion  of  his 
fortune  to  the  fui-ther- 
ance  of  a  scheme  having 
for  its  object  the  im- 
provement of  the  home.? 
of  the  people.  The 
Peabody  Model  Build- 
ings will  ever  remain  a 
monument  of  the  prac- 
tical benevolence  of 
their  founder.  Unlike 
many  of  those  who  have 
sought  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  their 
poorer  brethren,  he  was 
enabled  to  discriminate 

between  real  and  false  __■ 

chai-ity.  He  knew  that 
the  safest  and  most  ser- 
viceable aid  he  could 
render  to  working  men 
was  not  in  treating 
them  as  paupers  or  sup- 
l)liants  for  charity,  but 
as  men  who,  against 
heavy  odds,  were  en- 
deavouring to  help 
themselves.  The  great 
difficulty  with  which  the 
working  classes  of  Lon- 
don have  to  contend  in 
obtaining  proper  dwell- 
ings is  the  enormous 
value  of  land  in  the 
metropolis^a  difficulty 
which,  in  some  in- 
stances, is  at  present 
beyond  the  power  of 
working  class  co-opera- 
tio],  t,i  surmount.  This 
olj-Qjacle  George  Pea- 
btQjy'  determined,  so  far 
aio^vin  him  lay,  to  re- 
Bnv,»e.   t>y   providing    a  ^, 

5-0  id  for  the  purchase 
7r»  land  and  the  erection 
of  suitable  dwellings 
thereon    for    use,  at   a 

moderate  rental,  by  the  working  classes,  who 
otherwise  would  have  to  content  themselves  with 
far  inferior  habitations  at  a  much  higher  rental. 
This  was  really  practical  help,  and  of  a  self-sup- 
porting character  too. 

But  George  Peabody  came  of  a  practical  race. 
The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  men  who  dared  to  be- 
come voluntary  exiles  rather  than  renounce  the 
opinions  which  they  had  learned  to  regard  as 
true;  and  from  these  men  of  ii-on  wiU  and  in- 
domitable pui'pose,  George  Peabody  has  inherited 
much  of  that  calm  and  persistent  resolution  which 
has  enabled  him  to  successfully  carry  out  his  in- 
tentions. Born  at  Danvers,  in  Massachusetts,  he 
commenced  his  commercial  life  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  where  every  scope  was  afforded  for  the 
display  of  his  shrewd  and  discerning  powers. 
From  an  early  period  he  commenced  that  career 
of  magnificent  liberality  which  has  culminated  in 
the  splendid  and  almost  regal  gift  to  the  poor  of 
Loudon.  He  made  wealth,  not  to  enrich  himself, 
but  to  bestow  it  upon  pthers. 


In  1837,  he  left  his  native  country — the  land  of 
the  stars  and  stripes  —  and  came  to  London, 
whel'e  he  founded  the  gi-eat  American  banking 
firm  known  throughout  the  whole  civilised  world 
as  Peabody  and  Co.,  and  which  for  oight-and- 
thirty  years  has  had  a  most  profitable  and 
flourishing  business. 

But,  in  his  adopted  country,  Mr.  Peabody  did 
not  forget  the  claims  of  his  native  land.  During 
a  visit  to  America,  in  1852,  he  gave  100,000  dols. 


OEOROE    PEAEODY,    ESQ. 

(F.-oni  a  P)io(oji-ai))i  li,  11.  Claicdjf.) 

to  found  in  the  town  wherein  he  was  born  an 
educational  institute  and  library,  "  the  results  of 
which,"  ho  stated,  "  have  proved  most  beneficial  to 
the  locality,  and  gratifying  to  myself."  In  1857, 
he  generovisly  devoted  no  less  than  500,000  dols. 
to  the  erection  of  an  institution  for  the  promotion 
of  science  and  art  in  Baltimore,  the  city  in  which 
he  commenced  liis  commei-cial  life.  But  his 
cliief  munificence  was  reserved  for  England — the 
country  in  which  his  fortune  liad  been  amassed, 
and  of  whose  commercial  fabric  he  was  one  of  the 
principal  ornaments.  When  the  extent  of  his  gifts 
were  fh'st  made  known  to  the  people,  they  could 
scarcely  resist  being  incredulous.  Such  princely 
presents  are  somewhat  rare  in  the  history  of 
nations ;  and  it  is  not  every  man  who  makes  a 
fortune  who  thinks  of  bestowing  it  upon  others. 
In  this  respect,  George  Peabody  has  furnished  a 
brilliant  precedent  for  futiu'e  millionaires — less, 
however,  in  the  magnificence  of  his  gift  than  its 
practical  character.  If  his  intentions  are  faith- 
fully carried  out,  great  and  appreciable  clianges 


wiU  take  place  in  the  condition  of  the  Loudon 
poor.  The  Peabody  buildings  will  form  the 
leaven  which  will  alter  the  whole  mass  of  house 
accommodation  in  the  metropolis.  Working  men 
wiU  no  longer  be  content  to  be  slowly  poisoned  to 
death  in  pestilential,  reeking  abodes,  whUe  land- 
lords wiU  find  it  to  their  interest  to  provide  then- 
tenants  with  homes  more  fit  for  the  use  of  human 
beings,  and  less  deserving  of  that  censure  and 
reproach  wliich  so  many  of  them  have  incurred. 
This  is  the  peaceful 
revolution  designed  by 
the  people's  benefactor, 
George  Peabody. 

Well  did  the  Queen, 
with  her  womanly  in- 
stinct, gracefully  inter- 
pret, in  her  kind-hearted 
and  noble  letter  to  Mr. 
Peabody,  the  universal 
sentiment  of  the  country. 
It  is  by  such  recognition 
of  the  really  great  deeds 
of  large-minded  and  un- 
selfish men,  that  royalt3' 
manifests  its  true  dig- 
nity, and  gains  for  itself 
that  national  respect 
and  love — that  undying 
popularity  —  which  is 
stronger  far  than  fleets 
and  armies,  and  whicji 
never  fails  a  ruler  ijj 
the  hour  of  need. 

In  America,  to  which 
country  Mr.  Peabody  1<83 
temporarOy  relliu'nad, 
the  presence  of  the  great 
benefactor  wQl  be  hailed 
as  that  of  one  who  has 
done  much  to  cement 
the  feelings  of  mutual 
good-will  which  ought 
always  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  two  ijrincipal 
branches  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family.  English- 
men will  always  honour 
America  as  being  the 
birthplace  of  one  who 
has  shown  such  devo- 
tion to  the  claims  and 
interests  of  the  labom-- 
ing  classes,  while  in 
America  the  name  of 
Peabody  wUl  be  regarded 
as  that  of  one  who  has 
caused  the  name  of  his 
country  to  be  spoken  of  in  tones  of  esteem  and 
gratitude  in  the  homes  of  the  mother-land. 


South  Kensington.  —  The  art-scliools  at  South 
Kensington  have  been  better.ittemled  Juring  last  year 
than  ever  before;  coiiseqnently,  tlie  receipts  from  stu- 
dents' fees  have  been  proportionally  increased.  More 
than  £2, 000,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  £200  over  tlie 
amount  receimd  last  year,  has  been  paid  on  this  ac- 
count. The  actual  results  in  respect  to  employment 
obtained  by  students  who  have  been  trained  in  the.se 
art-schools  have  been  more  than  usually  satisfactory 
during  the  official  year  18tJ5.  Of  the  holders  of  national 
medallions,  the  following  are  designated  as  having 
obtained  good  and  regular  employment: — Jlr.  Guudiy, 
at  Northampton,  as  a  designer  for  iron-work ;  Mr. 
Brophy ;  Air.  Fildes,  with  Mr.  Thomas,  wood-engraver ; 
Mr.  Han-is,  with  M.  Helbronner,  Regent  Street. 

French  Locomotives. — "The  manul'actui'e  of  loco- 
motives in  France,"  says  a  Paris  lettei',  "  is  daily  in- 
creasing to  a  great  extent.  Our  great  manufacturer, 
Koechhn,  gave,  a  few  days  back,  a  dinner  to  his  workmen 
on  the  completion  of  his  one  thousandth  locomotive." 
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T/ie  Origin  and  Uses  of 
Trade  Gttilds* 

In  the  long  reisn  of  Edward  III.  botli  commerce 
and  the  arts  flourished  with  new  vigoxir.  The 
sagacious  monarch  saw  the  advantage  of  encou- 
raging the  various  comijanies  which  were  the  main- 
stay of  the  trade  of  the  kingdom.  To  all  those  of 
importance  he  gave  charters  for  the  exercise  of  their 
privOeges,  which  before  were  only  held  on  suffer- 
ance, or  by  payment  of  certain  fees.  The  guilds 
■were  now  more  often  termed  crafts,  or  myslerics; 
and  as  they  began  to  assume  a  distinctive  dress 
or  livery,  they  were  also  called  livery  comijanies. 

But  a  still  higher  mark  of  favour  was  after- 
wards bestowed  upon  the  trading  societies  by  the 
king.  In  order  to  raise  them  in  public  estimation, 
lie  resolved  himself  to  become  a  member  of  one 
of  the  fraternities.  The  Linen  Ai-mourers,  now 
the  Merchant  Tailors,  was  the  company  selected 
for  this  honour.  They  were  at  that  time  the 
chief  dealers  in  woollen  cloth,  which  the  king 
sought  to  make  the  staple  manufacture  of  the 
kingdom.  His  example  was  followed  by  his  com-- 
tiers,  and  it  soon  became  fashionable  to  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  these  bodies.  Besides  the  Mer- 
chant Tailors,  the  Skinners,  the  Mercers,  and  the 
Grocers  wore  particularly  selected  for  this  dis- 
tinction. None,  however,  was  so  highly  honoured 
as  the  first-named  society.  Eichard  II.  followed 
the  example  of  his  grandfather  in  joining  its 
ranks,  and  there  were,  besides,  on  its  lists  four 
royal  dukes,  ten  earls,  ten  barons,  and  five 
bishops. 

These  were  flourishing  days  for  the  trading 
companies ;  but  their  powers  appear  at  times  to 
have  led  them  into  excess,  and  it  was,  even  at  this 
eai-ly  period,  often  comijlained  that  the  monopoly 
enjoyed  by  the  various  associations  was  prejudi- 
cial to  the  public  interest.  In  the  thirty-sixth 
year  of  Edward  III.  a  petition  was  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  seeking  to  limit  the 
monopoly  of  the  Grocers.  The  reason  why  they 
bore  this  name  appears  from  the  wording  of  the 
petition.  It  states  that  "  great  miscliief  had  newly 
ai-isen,  as  well  to  the  king  as  to  the  great  men 
and  commons,  from  the  merchants  called  grossers, 
■who  engrossed  all  manner  of  merchandise  vendible, 
and  who  suddenly  raised  the  price  of  such  mer- 
chandise within  the  realm ;  putting  to  sale  by 
covin,  and  by  ordinances  made  amongst  them- 
selves in  then*  own  society,  which  they  call  the 
Fraternity  and  Guild  of  Merchants,  such  mer- 
chandises as  were  most  deai^,  and  keeping  in  store 
the  others  \rutil  times  of  dearth  and  scarcity." 
The  petition  went  on  to  suggest  that  in  future 
every  merchant  should  be  restricted  to  dealing 
in  one  class  of  merchandise  only. 

This  suggestion  was  adopted  in  an  Act  of  Pav- 
liament  jjassed  in  the  following  year.  The  Act 
decreed,  amongst  other  things,  that  "  all  artificers 
and  people  of  mysteries  shall  each  choose  his  own 
mystery  before  next  Candlemas,  and  shall  hence- 
forth use  no  other."  Infringement  of  the  Act 
■was  to  be  punished  by  six  months'  imprisonment. 
Women  artificers,  who  at  this  time  ■were  numerous, 
were  exempted  from  its  operation.  In  the  fol- 
io-wing year  the  Act  was  repealed,  so  far  as  it 
related  to  the  merchants,  but  its  provisions  as  to 
the  artificers  remained  in  force.  We  read  of 
Beveral  freemen  of  London  losing  their  privileges 
for  following  trades  to  which  they  had  not  been 
brought  up.  Araoug  these  were  "John  Lynn 
and  Nicholas  Merchaut,  who,  being  haberdashers, 
occupied  merceries ;  William  Southbrook,  ■weaver, 
for  that  he  occupied  drapery ;  Geofrey  Presbury, 
for  procm-ing  the  freedom  of  the  Haberdashers 
for  a  mercer,"  &o. 

The  trading  companies  had  so  far  increased  in 
the  fiftieth  year  of  Edward  III.,  that  the  number 
sending  members  to  the  Common  Council  of  the 
City  of  London  was  raised  from  thu'ty-two  to 
foriy-eight.  At  this  time,  not  only  were  the 
Common  Council  elected  by  members  of  the  com- 
panies, but  also  the  City's  representatives  in 
Parliament. 

The  oath  administered  to  the  ■wardens  and 
other  principal  officers  was  to  the  following  effect, 
the  language  being  modernised  here  : — "  Ye  shall 
swear  that  ye  shall  ■well  and  truly  oversee  the 
craft  whereof  ye  be  chosen.  And  all  the  good 
rules  and  ordinances  of  the  same  craft  ye  shall 
keep,  and  do  to  be  kept.  And  all  the  defaults 
that  ye  find  in  the  same  craft  ye  shall  ■well  and 
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truly  present  to  the  Chamberlain  of  the  City, 
spiai'iug  no  man  for  favour',  and  grieving  no  per- 
son for  hate.  Extortion  nor  -nrong  under  colour 
of  your  office  ye  shall  not  do;  neither  to  any- 
thing against  the  State,  peace,  and  jjrofit  of  our 
sovereign  lord  the  king,  or  to  tho  city,  shall  ye 
consent.  For  the  time  that  ye  shall  be  in  office, 
in  all  things  that  shall  belong  unto  the  same 
craft,  after  the  laws  and  franchises  of  the  said 
city,  well  and  lawfully  ye  shall  have  you." 

Ilem'y  IV.  both  confirmed  and  extended  the 
privileges  of  the  companies.  He  made  them 
bodies  corporate  ■\7ith  jjerpetual  succession  and  a 
common  seal,  and  gave  them  powers  to  have  and 
to  hold  lands  pui-chased  or  bequeathed.  Hus- 
bandry in  this  reign  was  neglected  for  trade, 
until  it  became  necessary  to  enact  that  artificers 
and  "  people  of  mysteries  "  should  be  compelled 
to  serve  in  harvest,  by  cutting,  gathering,  or 
bringing  home  the  corn. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  an  important  change 
was  introduced,  at  the  king's  suggestion,  in  the 
records  of  the  companies'  proceedings.  ITp  to 
that  time  the  language  used  for  this  and  other 
pubUc  pui-poses  was  chiefly  the  old  Norman 
French,  with  a  mixture  of  Latin  ;  but  the  common 
tongue  of  the  people  was  now  generally  adopted. 

The  trading  companies  figure  prominently  in 
the  State  pageants  of  this  period.  "Wlien  the  king 
returned  triumphantly  from  France  in  1415,  he 
was  met  at  Dover  by  a  grand  procession,  in  which, 
we  ai'e  told  by  an  old  poet — 

"  The  Mayr  of  London  was  redy  bown 
"VVitli  alle  tlie  craftes  of  that  citie. 
All  clothjd  in  red  throughout  the  town ; 
A  semely  sight  it  was  to  see." 

At  the  same  monarch's  funeral  they  made  an  im- 
pressive appearance  ■with  torches  and  mom'ning 
emblems. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  YL,  a  complaint  was 
made  to  the  king  by  the  Commons  against  the 
trading  companies.  It  set  forth  that  "  the 
masters,  wardens,  and  commonalty  of  several 
guilds,  fraternities,  and  other  companies,  incor- 
porate in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,"  fre- 
quently made  unreasonable  ordinances  ■under 
colour  of  their  charters,  as  well  as  coiTOcted 
offences,  the  punishment  of  which  belonged  only 
to  the  king  or  his  officers ;  and  also  that  they 
'-■  confederated  things  for  their  own  single  profit, 
and  to  the  common  damage  of  the  people."  They 
prayed  that  all  such  companies  should  bo  re- 
quired, by  a  certain  day,  to  produce  their  chai'ters 
before  justices  of  the  peace  or  governors  of  cities, 
for  registration ;  and  that  henceforth  they  should 
be  subjected  to  a  penalty  of  .£10  for  exceedirig,  or 
acting  contrary  to,  the  powers  they  rightfully 
enjoyed.  This  very  reasonable  petition  was 
granted. 

Succeeding  monarehs  continued  to  bestow  their 
favour  upon  the  guilds.  Henry  VII.  especially 
honoured  them  by  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Merchant  Tailors,  and  delivering  that  company  a 
new  charter  from  the  throne ;  at  the  same  time 
being  himself  clad  in  the  livery  of  the  company, 
made  of  the  richest  materials.  He  afterwards 
presided  as  theu'  master,  clothed  in  the  same 
dress. 

We  must  reserve  our  concluding  notices  of  this 
subject  for  another  paper. 


TFindow  Plants  and  if  heir 
Culture* 

Among  hardy  plants  usually  raised  from  seed, 
there  is  none  more  generally  gro^wn  than  migno- 
nette. The  best  way  in  which  to  manage  it,  is  to 
grow  it  into  what  is  called  a  "mignonette  tree." 
This  is  accomplished  by  cutting  carefully  out  aU 
the  little  branches  which  appear  at  the  junction 
of  the  leaves  with  the  stem.  A  sharp  knife  must 
be  used,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  leaves.  The 
plant  under  this  treatment  rvms  up  to  a  single 
head  of  flowers ;  cut  them  off  as  soon  as  visible, 
and  allow  the  branch  that  grows  from  the  top  leaf 
joint  to  grow,  training  it  to  a  thin  stick.  When 
about  a  foot  high,  in  October,  let  the  top  branch 
out  and  flower,  and,  by  judicious  pruning,  it  will 
foi-m  a  fine  head  of  deliciously-scented  flowers. 
In  spring,  it  can  be  again  pruned  to  one  single 
stalk,  .nnd  allowed  to  grow  still  taller.  Thus 
treated,  it  ■will  grow  for  years. 

In  beginning  to  treat  of  the  culture  of  window- 
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plants  separately,  the  camellia  is  entitled  to  the 
fu-st  place,  from  the  perfection  of  its  form  and 
beautiful  colours.  It  is  at  all  times  an  object  of 
bo.auty  from  the  richness  of  its  evergreen  leaves ; 
but  when  its  snowy  white  or  bright  rosy  waxen 
flowers  appear,  it  has  hai-dly  an  equal. 

The  camellia  was  introduced  into  Enirland  in 
tho  year  1739  from  China,  by  Father  Kamel, 
from  whom  it  has  taken  its  English  name.  Like 
most  of  the  plants  which  we  have  obtained  from 
China,  the  camellia  is  nearly  hardy.  It  has  been 
grown  through  the  winter  in  the  open  air,  and 
with  very  little  ijrotection,  wiU  grow  in  the 
border ;  but  the  flowers,  under  tliis  treatment, 
are  not  worth  much.  It  can  be  easily  gro\vn  and 
successfully  flowered  in  the  window  of  any  room 
where  the  frost  cannot  get  at  it.  The  soil  in 
which  it  succeeds  best  is  composed  of  two  parts 
good  loamy  earth  and  one  part  each  of  sand,  peat, 
and  well-decayed  manui'e.  As  soon  as  the  plants 
have  done  flowering,  they  must  be  repotted,  if 
they  seem  to  reqiiu-e  it,  that  is,  if  tlie  pot  is  filled 
■with  matted  roots.  If  the  roots  are  matted,  it  is 
better  to  break  off  the  matted  portions  with  the 
hand  than  to  cut  them  off.  As  soon  as  they  have 
been  potted,  they  will  requh'e  plenty  of  water 
until  the  new  shoots  have  ceased  growing.  They 
ought  to  be  in  the  warmest  spot  at  command  until 
they  have  completed  then-  growth,  always  pro- 
tecting them  from  the  dh-ect  rays  of  the  midday 
sun.  To  make  room  for  other  plants  which  will 
be  in  blossom,  the  camellia  may  be  placed  out  of 
doors  until  September,  when  it  is  to  be  brought 
in  and  kept  for  the  winter  in  any  cool  place 
where  it  will  be  free  from  frost.  The  flower-buds 
of  the  camellia  ai-e,  when  just  expanding,  very 
liable  to  di-op  off;  this  is  caused  by  sudden 
changes  in  the  heat  of  the  room  in  which  they 
grow,  and  by  imequal  watering.  Let  them  be 
regularly  watered,  and,  if  possible,  protect  them 
from  sudden  alternations  of  heat  and  cold. 
Cuttings  of  the  camellia  can  be  struck  at  any 
time,  excei^t  when  the  young  wood  is  growing; 
but  they  grow  most  readily  immediately  after 
this  period.  Cut  off  the  yoimg  branches,  lea^ving 
them  four  or  five  joints  in  length;  cut  the  bottom 
square  off  below  a  joint,  and  take  off  a  couple  of 
the  lower  leaves.  Place  the  cuttings  in  sand  and 
cover  with  a  bell-glass,  and  in  heat  they  will 
strike  cjuickly. 

The  cameUia,  if  it  has  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
is  not  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects  to  any 
extent.  Sponging  the  large  green  leaves  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  the  plant,  and  will  much  improve 
its  looks. 

The  cameUia  is  constantly  gro^wn  from  seeds  to 
obtain  new  varieties;  but,  as  the  seeds  requhe 
two  yeai'S  to  come  np,  and  do  not  generally  flower 
■untU  the  fifth  year,  it  is  a  much  better  plan  to 
prociu'e  plants  or  cuttings,  than  to  wait  for  plants 
from  seed. 

The  next  place  may  he  given  to  the  fuchsia, 
which,  from  the  elegance  of  its  mode  of  flowering, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  is  in 
universal  favoui-  as  a  window-plant. 

The  best  time  to  increase  the  stock  of  plants ,;s 
in  the  spring,  just  as  soon  as  the  young  she"  ? 
are, long  enough  to  be  handled.  Slip  them  f 
close  to  the  main  stem,  and  plant  them  round  ,]  ■ 
edge  of  a  four  or  five-inch  pot.  If  they  are  ke^^i., 
by  means  of  a  bell-glass,  and  a  moist,  warm  atmo- 
sijhere,  from  ivithering  at  all,  they  will  be  rooted 
in  a  fortnight  or  thi-ee  weeks  from  the  time  they 
are  put  do-svn.  When  they  are  well  rooted,  they  ai-e 
to  be  removed  into  separate  pots  (small  ones) ;  and, 
as  theyrcqiiire  it,  remove  them  until  they  are  in  five 
or  six  inch  pots,  in  which  they  ■will  flower.  The  SOU 
that  suits  them  best  is  rich,  loamy  earth,  with  a 
mixture  of  well-decayed  nianm-e,  and  a  very  little 
sand  to  make  the  soil  slightly  open  in  texture. 
When  the  plants  have  done  flowering,  give  them 
as  much  sun  and  air  as  convenient,  so  that  tho 
gi'een  shoots  may  be  ripened  well  for  the  coming 
year.  If  convenient,  they  may  be  placed  out 
of  doors  until  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  A 
little  frost  will  not  kill  them;  but  it  is  much 
better  to  avoid  the  danger.  Through  the  winter, 
the  only  attention  they  reqtiire  is  to  keep  the 
earth  in  the  pots  pretty  dry,  and  to  keep  the 
plants  from  making  new  shoots.  Of  course,  all 
the  time,  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  the  soil 
from  drying  entirely,  and  to  keep  them  from 
frost.  About  March,  they  will  begin  to  grow, 
when,  if  they  require  it,  they  may  be  shifted  into 
pots  a  size  larger,  or  have  some  of  the  old  roots 
and  eai-th  i-ubbed  off,  and  be  repotted  in  the  same 
pots,  adding  some  fresh  earth.    As  I  have  already 
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mentioned,  the  culture  of  the  fuchsia  from  seed 
is  simple,  and  is  interesting  from  the  chance  it 
oilers  of  raising  new  varieties.  The  most  of  the 
young  plants  wUl  flower  the  first  year.  When 
the  plants  are  going  into  blossom,  an  occasional 
watering  with  weak  manure  water  will  much  im- 
prove the  flowers. 


Thomas  CroivtJier,  the    Tap^- 
zy  of  Todmordeu. 


sn 


"We  recently  reported,  in  the  columns  of  the 
"WoEKixG  liiN,  a  very  remarkable  speech  deli- 
vered by  a  working  man  at  a  Eeform  meeting 
at  Todmorden.  Some  of  the  principal  metro- 
politan newspapers  published  the  speech  in  fuU 
as  a  practical  answer  to  the  aspersions  cast  upon 
the  working  man,  and  the  picture  drawn  of  hitfi 
by  Mr.  Lowe  and  some  writers  who,  fancying  that 
the  labouring  man  was  at  a  moral  discount,  ap- 
peared to  think  that  there  was  a  favourable 
opporttmity  of  going  with  the  stream — being 
"  sti'ong  upoif  the  stronger  side  " — and  talked 
largely  of  the  utter  unworthiness  of  the  working 
classes.  The  person  whose  speech  was  thus  con- 
verted into  a  substantial  argument,  was  Mr. 
Thomas  Crowther,  a  working  mjin,  employed  as  a 
tape-sizer — that  is,  one  who  sizes  warps  for 
weaving — in  a  factory  at  Todmorden.  The  clear 
and  even  elegant  style  of  the  speech,  the  incon- 
trovertible soundness  of  the  arguments,  and, 
above  all,  the  temperate  tone  and  entire  absence 
of  class  animosity,  at  once  turned  attention  to 
the  author ;  and  we  propose,  in  a  short  sketch,  to 
describe  the  career  of  one  whom  all  right-minded 
and  intelligent  working  men  must  feel  to  be  an 
honourable  representative  of  their  order. 

Thomas  Crowther  was  bom  in  Todmorden  on 
the  25th  of  May,  1S3G.  He  was  one  of  those 
waifs  and  strays  of  illicit  love,  who,  unfortunately, 
figure  so  numerously  in  the  returns  of  the 
Ecgistrar-General  as  "  illegitimate."  TTjg  parents 
■were  extremely  poor,  his  mother  being  a  weaver 
in  a  cotton  mOl,  and  daughter  of  a  journeyman 
plasterer,  and  his  father  a  shoemaker.  Soon  after 
the  birth  of  Thomas,  his  father  went  to  America, 
leaving  the  burden  of  supporting  the  child  upon 
the  mother.  She  struggled  well  for  seven  years, 
and  then  died,  leaving  the  boy  to  the  mercy  of 
the  world.  Her  parents,  though  little  able  to 
boar  additional  expense,  contrived  to  send  him 
to  school,  more  or  less  regularly,  until  he  was 
thirteen  years  of  age.  His  teacher  was  a  self- 
taught  factory  operative — a  man  of  intelligence, 
who  did  his  best  to  impart  to  his  willing  pupil  all 
the  knowledge  he  himself  possessed.  We  may 
suppose  that  his  acquirements  were  not  very 
extensive,  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
were  all  that  young  Crowther  mastered  under  his 
tuition.  When  he  left  school  he  was  taken  on  at 
the  factory,  and  worked  at  the  loom  for  upwards 
of  ten  years.  His  spare  time  was  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  the  few  books  he 
was  able  to  collect  were  his  chief  companions. 
When  about  twenty-four  years  of  age,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  ofiice  of  t;ipe-sizer — an  occupa- 
tion frequently  involving  long  days  of  work  in  a 
heated  atmosphere.  About  this  time  he  became 
generally  known  in  the  town  as  one  of  the  most; 
active  members  of  the  Todmorden  Mechanics': 
Institution,  where  his  remarkable  power  of  speech 
was  soon  conspicuous.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
sounding  fluency  of  the  mere  debater  which  made 
Thomas  Crowther's  Institutional  reputation ;  but 
his  closeness  of  reasoning,  tolerant  spirit,  and  the 
healthy  tone  of  his  mind,  which,  in  his  case,  had 
the  invaluable  assistance  of  ready  speech  and 
mastery  of  graceful  and  vigorous  diction. 

At  the  annual  soirees  of  the  Institution,  Thomas 
Crowther  was  always  the  member  selected  to 
appear  on  the  platform  with  men  of  far  higher 
reputation — Membei-s  of  Parliament,  clergymen, 
literary  men,  and  others,  who  by  their  presence 
on  such  occasions  encouraged  the  members  to 
persevere  in  the  path  of  intellectual  improve- 
ment. We  have  before  us  several  reports  of 
these  interesting  meetings ;  and'  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  none  of  the  speakers  were  more  elo- 
quent and  effective  than  the  hard-working  man, 
who  had  just  changed  his  clothes  of  labour,  and 
hurried  from  the  factory  to  the  platform. 

Speaking  in  1861,  he  said : 

We  have,  I  trust,  got  past  the  time  v>-hea  ignorance 
is  regarded  as  a  lesser  evil  and  knowledge  as  at  best 


but  a  doubtful  good.  The  experience  of  past  years 
has  beea  sufficient  to  teach  us  that  in  an  increase  of 
knowledge  lies  our  own  best  interest  and  our  true 
national  safeguard.  The  predicted  days  have  come 
upon  us  when  many  shall  run  to  and  fro,  and  know- 
ledge shall  be  increased  ;  and  in  the  dilemma  which 
has  thus  been  forced  on  us,  we  at  least  have  been 
wise  enough  to  perceive  that  our  true  policy  lay  in 
assuming  the  direction  of  a  movement  we  could  not 
avert,  and  by  our  Mechanics'  Institution  and  other 
kindred  means  are  seeking  to  direct  the  feeling  into 
legitimate  and  useful  channels,  as  at  once  better  and 
safer  than  damming-up  each  outlet,  when  it  would  be 
sure  to  stagnate  and  poison  till  the  body  corporate 
became  swollen  to  bursting  with  a  moral  dropsy ; 
and  we  are  now  reaping  the  fruits  of  that  wise  dis- 
cernment. WhUe  other  nations  are  aimed  to  the 
teeth,  and  yet  find  difficulty  in  maintaining  order  in 
their  own  provinces,  when  students  are  always  sus- 
-pected  of  treason,  and  imiversities  are  regarded  as 
the  hot-beds  of  sedition — we  fear  nothing  from  an 
increase  of  Ivnowledge,  nor  need  the  voice  of  cannon 
to  call  forth  our  loyalty,  but,  as  is  shown  in  the 
calamity  that  has  fallen  on  us,  from  the  lowest  and 
poorest  in  our  midst,  the  prayer  has  gone  up  to 
heaven  that  God  would  bless  our  good  Queen  and 
help  her  in  her  great  bereavement.  The  turbulence 
of  ignorance  has  in  a  great  measure  given  place  to 
orderly  peacefulness,  and  now  we  fear  little  from  any 
outburst  of  popular  violence,  for  our  honest  course 
has  so  well  enlightened  the  public  mind  that  however 
severe  the  depression  of  trade,  they  see  as  clearly  as 
any  one  the  utter  uselessness  of  all  forcing-processes. 

Two  years  later  he  made  an  excellent  speech,  on 
a  similar  occasion.  We  quote  a  passage  full  of 
sound  thought,  and  admirably  expressed : — 

The  days  are  past  when  a  man  could  say,  "  I  have  no 
interest  in  my  neighbour's  welfare ;"  for  now  the  several 
classes  of  society  are  so  thrown  together,  and  their  des- 
tiny is  so  interwoven,  that  whatever  tends  to  the  interest 
of  one  is  for  the  benefit  of  all.  If  a  man  is  ignorant,  it 
is  so  much  power  subtracted  from  the  common  stock,  and 
society,  as  a  whole,  has  to  bear  the  loss.  His  work  loses 
in  value  for  want  of  intelligent  thought  being  brought  to 
aid  him,  he  passes  tlu'ough  life  fit  for  nothing  but  the 
commonest  di'udgery  of  mechanical  toil,  and  in  old  age 
is  oft  thro;vn  on  his  master's  charity,  or  left  to  be  a 
burden  his  life  out  on  society  at  large.  There  is  danger, 
too,  in  ignorance,  in  that  it  makes  life  less  secure,  and 
property  less  safe  and  valuable,  and  threatens,  moreover, 
the  very  constitution  of  society,  in  that  ignorance  is  a 
chronic  evil  too  near  akin  to  madness  to  he  controlled  or 
made  useful ;  it  moves  by  imthought-of  impulse!!,  and 
in  methods  tliat  are  unaccountable,  and  in  a  moment 
when  least  expected  the  frenzy  of  the  popular  passion 
may  vent  itself  in  a  way  that  shall  cause  misery  to  thou- 
sands, and  throw  back  our  progress  for  years  and  years 
to  come.  For  these  reasons,  then,  it  becomes  at  once 
the  interest  and  the  duty  of  all  who  can  to  help  on  the 
time  when  the  working  man  shall  rise  to  that  mental 
equality  with  the  other  class  of  society  which  shall  do 
away  with  the  heart-burning  and  fancied  antagonisms 
that  now  sunder  class  from  class,  and  enable  ns,  in  our 
several  walks  of  life,  to  understand  one  another  better  ; 
when  the  neglected  ones  that  are  now  a  danger  or  a  dis- 
grace shall  bscome  useful  members  of  society,  and  citizens 
worthy  of  that  free  England  it  is  our  privilege  to  live  in. 

Later  speeches  are  similar  in  tone ;  and  we  can 
well  imderstand,  from  their  perusal,  the  influence 
which  Mr.  Crowther  exercises  over  his  fellow- 
members. 

In  addition  to  his  hard  work  in  the  factory  and 
his  exertions  in  the  Mechanics'  Institution,  Mr. 
Crowther  is  an  active  member  of  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church,  a  local  preacher,  and  a 
Sunday-school  teac^r.  He  labours  hard  to  make 
his  fellows  better  uian  he  foimd  them.  He  is 
yet  a  young  man;  and  we  trust  that  he  may 
be  spared  for  many  years  to  witness  the  fruition 
of  the  good  seed  he  is  so  indtistriously  sowing. 


THE    FACTOET    ACTS    AJs'TICIPATED    EST 

BEEMIXGHAM. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  present  year  a  meeting  was 
held  in  Birmingham,  at  which  several  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  the  town  advocated  the  introduction  of 
the  Factory  Acts,  subsequently  taking  upon  themselves 
the  voluntary  adoption  of  the  principal  clauses  of  the 
same.  A  set  of  the  rules  carried  out  in  one  of  the 
factories  has  been  forwarded  to  us.  It  is  as  follows : — 
"kules  to  be  obseevzd  at  frcdat  bridge  wores. 

"  1.  No  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  this  manu- 
factory but  those  who  are  employed  therein. 

"  2.  No  child  wiU  he  allowed  to  work  in  this  manu- 
factory under  nine  yeais  old. 

"3.  All  workers  ai-e  required  to  keep  their  time 
punctually,  as  follows : — Work  hours  commence  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  continue  until  nine 
o'clock.     Forty  minutes  are  then  allowed  for  breakfast. 

"  At  twenty  minutes  to  ten  o'clock  work  recommences, 
and   continues  tutU.  one  o'clock.     One  hour  is  then 


allowed  for  dinner.  At  two  o'clock  work  is  resumed 
until  six  o'clock,  when  the  manufactory  is  closed.  No 
person  will  be  allowed  to  work  after  six  o'clock  without 
special  order. 

"  The  gates  will  be  closed  precisely  at  fifteen  minutes 
past  seven,  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  and  closed  at  forty 
minutes  past  nine  in  the  morning  ;  at  one  o'clock  they 
are  re-opened,  and  closed  again  at  fifteen  minutes  past 
two.  No  person  wUl  be  admitted  after  the  gates  are 
closed. 

"  No  cooking  or  making  tea  will  be  permitted  except 
at  the  proper  time  allowed  for  breakfast  and  dinner. 
Every  person  found  cooking,  except  at  proper  time, 
shall  for  each  offence  forfeit  threepence  to  the  funds  of 
the  sick  society. 

"  4.  No  one  employed  is  allowed  to  bring  children,  or 
to  engage  any  individual  without  the  approbation  of  the 
employers. 

"  5.  No  basket  or  bundle  will  be  allowed  to  be  brought 
into,  or  taken  away  from  this  manufactory. 

"6.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  remain  during 
dinner  hour  without  permission. 

"  7.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  leave  this  manu- 
factory during  work  hours  without  permission. 

**8.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  enter  any  shop 
unless  employed  therein ;  if  so  offending  to  be  fined 
threepence,  to  go  to  the  sick  fund." 

It  can  be  easily  imagined  how  mutually  advantageous 
the  change  must  be  fi-om  the  adoption  of  the  well-con- 
sidered rules  before  us,  when  introduced  as  a  system  in 
any  manufactory.  Perhaps,  of  all  the  great  manufac- 
turing centres,  whether  we  take  Glasgow,  Leeds,  Man- 
chester, or  the  cloth-workers  of  the  West  of  England, 
there  is  not  to  be  found  the  same  amount  of  irregularity 
in  any  of  the  mills  or  manufactories  as  is  observed  in 
Birmingham.  Here  time  is  frittered  away.  Too  often, 
in  very  many  places,  workpeople  may  commence  work 
at  an)'  hour  their  inclination  suits  them.  Seldom  before 
eight  o'clock,  oftener  nine,  and  sometimes  ten  ;  and  at 
eleven  o'clock  work  is  discontinued  for  luncheon,  and  it 
too  frequently  happens  that  the  late  worldng  hours  of 
the  previous  night  destroys  the  appetite  for  breakfast, 
so  now  a  beeksteak  or  a  rasher  of  bacon  Is  cooked,  and  a 
good  half  hour  is  lost  thereby.  Here,  however,  the 
evil  does  not  end.  The  same  looseness  is  observable  in 
the  evening.  The  manufacturer  must  get  his  orders 
executed.  The  result  is,  the  manufactory  must  be  kept 
open  for  the  late  morning  comers,  and  so  far  into  the 
night  do  they  peg  at  it,  sometimes  nine,  but  oftener  ten 
and  after  ;  the  additional  privilege  being  extended  to 
those  who  are  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Saint  Monday, 
to  work  all  night  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  week  to 
make  up  for  time  lost.  And  as  most  of  the  trades  are 
very  much  subdivided,  one  branch  being  interdependent 
upon  another,  those  of  regiUar  habits,  or  desirous  to  be, 
whether  child  or  adult,  are  often  involved  and  necessi- 
tated to  work  the  same  hours  with  them  they  would 
scorn  otherwise  to  imitate.  This  little  ray  of  light  leads 
us  to  hope  there  are  not  far  distant  better  days  for 
working  people. 


Safety  foy  Miners. 


axsell's  fiee  -  damp  ixdicatoe. 
In  1844,  the  coal  and  iron-stone  mines  of  Great 
Britain  numbered  3,220,  and  the  computed 
number  of  male  persons  employed  was  307,542. 
It  appears  that  of  these  one  life  in  354  was  lost 
by  accident  during  the  year,  and  that  for  every 
109,718  tons  of  coal  recovered  and  brought  to  the 
sm-face  one  human  life  was  sacrificed.  Beside 
the  fatal  accidents,  there  is  a  fearful  aiTay  of 
contusions,  fractures,  maimings,  amputations, 
&c.,  so  that  the  record  of  mining  accidents  reads 
more  like  the  description  of  a  battle-field  than 
the  ordinary  report  of  industrious  and  peaceful 
pursuits. 

This  heavy  mortality  shows  tkat  the  means  at 
present  employed  to  indicate  the  presence  of  fire- 
damp are  inadequate.  Much  evil,  however,  results 
from  the  recklessness  and  ignorance  of  the  work- 
men. The  "  Davy  lamp "  is  const.intly  being 
tampered  with ;  the  "  Geordie  "  is  not  held  in 
much  favour ;  and  the  "  Dumas  "  lamp  does  not 
yield  sufficient  light  to  enable  the  miner  to  see 
his  work.  The  Davy  lamp  serves,  however,  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  fire-damp.  Mr.  G.  F. 
AnseU,  of  the  Eoyal  Mint,  now  offers  to  miners 
and  mine-owners  a  simple  and  beautiful  fire-damp 
indicator,  by  means  of  which  the  presence  of  the 
smallest  per-centage  of  fire-damp  or  choke-damp 
is  immedjately  detected.  We  give  a  description 
in  his  own  words : — 

"The  apparatus  is  of  three  kinds.  The  first 
consists  of  a  diffusiomcter,  an  electric  al^nim,  and 
a  small  galvanic  battery,  the  whole  being  arranged 
imdera  small  stand,  of  sufficient  portability  for 
the  miner  to  carry  with  bim  into  the  heading 
where  he  is  at  work,  and  upon  a  sudden  irruption 
of  fire-damp  the  alarum  is  nnvj-  ins'.Tiinn  ously. 
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Its  action  may  be  erplained  in  the  following 
manner : — The  diffusiometer  consists  of  a  bent 
tube  in  the  form  of  the  letter  U,  having  at  one 
end  a  cup  or  chamber,  the  surface  of  which  is 
enclosed  by  a  piece  of- porous  tile.  This  tube  is 
partially  filled  with  mercury.  TVhen  the  fire- 
damp surrounds  it,  diffusion  of  the  gas  takes 
place  through  the  porous  tile,  compressing  the 
volume  of  air  within  the  cup,  and  thereby  forcing 
the  mercury  downwards,  which  rises  in  a  corre- 
sponding manner  in  the  opposite  side  of  the  tube ; 
this  is  made  to  form  contact  with  one  of  the  ter- 
minal-poles of  the  battery,  and  the  alarm  is  given. 
Bj''  proper  adjustment  it  can  be  set  to  indicate 
within  five  seconds  after  the  irruption  of  gas. 
The  second  form  of  instrument  is  for  indicating 
gradual  accumulation ;  it  consists  of  an  inflated 
india-riibber  ball,  which  is  fi^ved  in  a  frame.  Dif- 
fusion takes  place  through  the  surface  of  the  ball, 
causing  it  to  expand.  This  force  is  applied  by  a 
mechanical  arrangement  to  complete  the  circuit 
of  a  battery,  and  by  means  of  a  telegraphic  wire 
it  will  indicate  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit  where  the 
air  of  that  particular  part  of  the  mine  is  explo- 
sive. These  instruments  could  be  placed  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mine,  and  by  a  simple  system 
of  telegraphy  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  air  would  be  had  by  those  above  ground; 
and  in  the  case  of  a  gradual  accumulation  taking 
place  in  the  night  during  the  absence  of  the 
miners,  the  affected  part  of  the  mine  would  be 
indicated  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.  The  third 
an-angement  is  for  indicating  the  presence  of 
fire-damp  and  measuring  its  quantity.  It  is  an 
adaptation  of  the  aneroid  barometer,  and  is  ex- 
tremely portable,  being  little  larger  than  an  ordi- 
nai-y  watch.  The  instrument  is  graduated  to  the 
ordinary  barometrical  scale,  and  can  be  used  as  a 
barometer,  "mien  not  required  as  a  fire-damp 
indicator  a  small  valve  is  attached,  which,  being 
open,  admits  the  atmosphere,  and  the  instrument 
acts  as  a  barometer;  but,  when  closed,  the  ad- 
mission of  gas  must  be  through  a  porous  tile, 
which  causes  compression  (as  before  explained), 
and  the  indication  is  given  by  the  hand  upon  the 
dial.  The  indications  are  unvarying,  100  per 
cent,  of  fire-damp  being  indicated  by  I'GSO  inches 
of  the  barometrical  scale,  and  10  per  cent,  by 
0'130  inches.  It  wiU  also  determine  the  amoimt 
of  carbonic  acid  or  choke-damp,  the  hand  moving 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  for  fire-damp." 

In  order  to  render  the  description  fully  intelli- 
gible, we  append  a  description  of  the  construction 
of  the  aneroid  barometer. 


•k.The  aneroid  barometer  was  invented  in  1847, 
■■  ly  M.  Vidy,  and  is  as  unlike  an  ordinaiy  baro- 
meter as  can  be  imagined.  It  is  consti-ucted  of 
metal,  and  has  no  mercury.  Its  construction  is 
based  on  the  elasticity  of  metals — an  essentially 
different  principle  from  that  on  which  the  ordi- 
nary barometer  depends.  The  form  adopted  by 
the  inventor  was  rather  complicated,  but  a  skilfiil 
mechanician  (M.  Bourdon),  acting  upon  M.  Vidy's 
idea,  and  availing  himself  of  the  property  dis- 
covered by  Linz,  a  Prussian,  that  tubes  curved 
to  an  elliptical  section  are  distorted  under  the 
iirfluence  of  internal  and  external  pressm-e,  rea- 
lised a  more  practical  form  for  the  aneroid  bai'O- 
meter,  wliich  is  now  generally  adoped. 

Bourdon's  aneroid  is  composed  of  a  copper 
tube,  wide  and  greatly  depressed,  so  that  its 
transverse  section  has  the  form  of  a  very  elon- 
gated ellipse,  while  the  tube  itself  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  thick  ribbon  of  copper.  This  ribbon  is 
bent  so  as  to  form  an  almost  entire  circle :  it  is 


fixed  at  its  middle  in  a  circular  case.  A  vacuum 
is  effected  in  the  tube,  its  two  extremities,  a  and  h, 
being  closed,  and  they  are  connected  by  small 
copper  pins  with  the  two  extremities  of  a  small 
lever,  moving  on  its  centre,  to  which  is  fixed  a 
sector  of  a  toothed  wheel,  g  h,  of  large  radius, 
which  acts  on  the  pinion  o,  carrying  an  index 
hand,  c  d,  the  movements  of  which,  over  a  gra- 
duated cu'cle,  serve  to  indicate  the  atmospheric 
pressure.  In  proportion  as  this  pressm-e  increases, 
the  tube  flattens  in  corresponding  quantity;  its 
curvature  increases,  its  two  extremities  approach 
nearer  together,  and  the  index  turns  in  one 
direction.  Wlien  the  pressure  diminishes,  this 
series  of  effects  is  produced  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  needle  turns  the  contrary  way 
to  what  it  did  before.  This  barometer  has  the 
advantage  of  being  light,  portable,  and  not  easily 
damaged  or  rendered  unserviceable.  It  is  very 
sensitive  and  correct. 


THE   FACTOET  ACTS  AND  THE  EMPLOY- 
MENT  OP   CHTLDEEN. 

ALLnDi>.'a  to  the  arfriiment  very  frequently  adduced  by 
employers  against  legislative  interference  with  their 
respective  trades,  that  thereby  production  would  be 
seriously  diminished,  Mr.  Eedgrave,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Factories,  in  his  last  official  report,  quotes 
from  letters  which  he  has  received  from  masters,  which 
go  to  prove  that  this  argument  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
fallacious.  The  manufacture  of  earthenware  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  brought  under  the  Act 
under  discussion,  and  of  its  operation,  Messrs.  Cochrane 
and  Co.,  of  the  Britannia  Pottery,  Glasgow,  write  as  fol- 
lows : — "  We  confess  that  we  were  a  little  fearful,  at  first, 
of  the  effect  of  the  new  Act ;  but,  so  far,  we  have  got  on 
wonderfully  well,  and  are  persuaded  now  that,  notwith- 
standing a  few  sources  of  annoyance  created  by  it,  some 
of  whicii  are  inseparable  from  any  change  whatever,  the 
trade  will,  ultimately,  be  very  largely  benefited  by  it ; 
as  we  fully  anticipate  that  greater  regularity  in  the  men, 
and  the  greater  age  of  the  youths  from  whom,  of  course, 
our  tradesmen  are  drawn,  will  likely  give  us  a  better 
class." 

Mr.  Maling,  of  the  Ford  Pottery,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
has  also  ^vritten  : — "  I  can  only  say  that  I  am  very  glad 
the  Factory  Act  has  been  introduced.  I  think  it  \n\l 
much  improve  the  respectability  of  the  workmen.  When 
children  were  allowed  to  work  after  6  p.m.,  men  inclined 
to  drink  would  do  so  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
would  work  their  children  half  the  nights  of  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  to  make  up  their  wages.  They 'would 
also  employ  children  of  any  age  they  could  get,  and 
very  frequently  the  children  were  much  too  young  and 
overworked." 

The  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches  is  one  of  those 
dangerous  emploj-nients  whicli  it  was  highly  necessary 
to  regidate,  and  very  satisfactory  reports  are  given  by 
the  large  makers  on  the  operation  of  the  law.  Jlessrs. 
Bell  and  Black,  of  London,  say  : — "  As  far  as  our  firm 
is  concerned,  the  Act  has  not  had  a  prejudicial  effect, 
but  the  reverse  ;  and  we  believe  that  our  opinion  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  will  be  endorsed  by  .all  large  manu- 
facturers of  matches." 

Respecting  the  efl'ect  of  legal  restriction  on  the  ein- 
ploj-ment  of  p.aper-staining,  Mr.  Henderson,  the  sub- 
inspector  at  Blackburn,  on  the  authority  of  Messrs. 
Potter  and  Co.,  of  Over  Danven,  writes  : — "When  their 
works  were  first  placed  under  the  restraint  imposed  upon 
such  establishments  by  the  Act  in  question,  a  fear  was 
entertained  that  their  trade  would  suffer  to  some  extent, 
as  it  was  not  unnaturally  supposed  that  a  curtailment  of 
tlie  hours  of  labour  would  lead  to  a  diminished  produc- 
tion of  a  proportionate  amount ;  and  as  tlie  winter 
months  embrace  the  busiest  seaspii  in  the  year  in  the 
paper-staining  trade,  tlie  operation  of  the  Act  at  Messrs. 
Potter's  works  has  been  watched  with  great  care  during 
the  past  six  months.  The  result  has  proved  an  agreeable 
disappointment.  There  has  been  no  decrease  in  produc- 
tion, which  has  been  fully  maintained,  and  that  without 
any  additional  hands  having  been  employed.  The  manager 
at  Jlessrs.  Potter's  is  inclined  to  attribute  much  of  tlie 
result  to  the  fact  th.at,  as  the  Act  provides  for  regidar 
meal-times  for  the  children  and  young  persons,  and 
limits  the  hours  of  labour,  the  liands  employed  work 
with  more  energy  and  assiduity  while  they  are  at  work 
than  tliey  did  formerly,  when  their  hours  were  irregular 
and  unrestricted.  The  principals  express  themselves 
generally  as  thoronghly  satisfied  with  the  operations  of 
tlie  Act,  whicli  need  not  interfere  adversely  with  the 
interests  of  the  trade,  or  of  their  establishment :  and 
after  tlie  first  week  or  two,  when  it  was  being  intro- 
duced, they  have  been  but  little  inconvenienced  by  it." 

Messrs.  Potter's  experience  is  confirmed  in  a  remark- 
able manner  by  that  of  another  large  paper-staining 
firm  in  Lanc.a-shire — Mes.srs.  Heywood  and  Co.,  of  Man- 
chester. The  latter  say  : — "  The  inconveniences  we 
expected  to  arise  from  the  introduction  of  the  Factory 
Acts  into  our  branch  of  manufacture,  I  am  happy  to 
say,  have  not  arisen.  We  do  not  find  the  production  at 
all  interfered  with ;  in  short,  we  produce  more  in  the 
same  time,  as  the  young  folks  are  not  so  wearied  out  as 


formerly  with  long  hour.!.  We  must  thank  von  for  the 
assistance  and  advice  you  have  so  kindly  rendered  us  ou 
previous  occasions,  and  we  may  say  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Act,  hitherto,  has  not  given  us  any  annoyanco 
or  cause  of  regret." 

Then,  as  to  the  employment  of  fustian  cuttim',  a 
branch  of  trade  which,  when  the  Act  was  applied  to  it, 
was  in  a  most  depressed  and  wretched  state,  evidencB 
of  an  extraordinary  improvement  is  furnished  by  this 
report.  One  master  writes  :— "  There  is  no  doubt  the 
Act  ha?  been  a  great  benefit,  and  with  factory  hours  th» 
hands  can  cut  as  much  as  we  require,  or  ever  did  require 
tliem  to  do ;  for  a  hand  was  never  asked  to  cut  more 
than  nine  lengths  a  d.ay.  I  am  quite  certain  that  the 
Act  has  raised  the  character  of  the  trade.  I  would  not 
have  old  times  again."  Another  master  says  : — "  Neither 
employers  nor  employed,  not  a  single  party  I  know  of 
woidd  be  without  the  Act  on  any  account;"  a  third' 
"  I  am  quite  certain  the  Act  has  been  an  advantage,  and 
has  raised  the  trade  in  the  soci.al  scale,  as  it  were,  i 
quite  approve  of  the  Act,  and  the  hands  generally  seem 
to  like  it  very  well;"  whUe  a  fourth,  in  alluding  to 
the  effect  of  legal  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  regard  to 
wages,  says,  "Formerly  so  many  children  were  employed 
that  the  large  undertakers,  rather  than  be  without  work, 
would  take  it  at  any  price.  When  prices  were  low,  to 
keep  the  young  hands  together,  until  trade  revived,  1 
lost  £3  per  week  by  taking  orders  at  a  low  price.  This 
41-inch  double  velvet  we  should  have  got  12s.  per  100 
yards  for  during  the  American  war,  and  now  we  obtain 
24s.  Some  women  get  12s.  or  13s.  per  week,  but  on  an 
average  about  10s.,  Young  persons  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age  can  get,  at  the  lowest,  8s.,  and  at  some  work 
10s.  per  week." 


JOHN  STUAET  MILL  ON  THE  FtJTUEE  OP 

THE  LABOHEINa  CLASSES. 
Whatever  advice,  exhortation,  or  guidance  is  held  onl 
to  the  labouring  classes,  must  henceforth  be  tendered  to 
them  as  equals,  and  accepted  by  them  with  their  eyes 
open.  The  prospect  of  the  future  depends  on  the  degree 
in  whicli  they  can  be  made  rational  beings. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  prospect  other  than 
hopefid.  The  progress,  indeed,  has  hitherto  been,  and 
still  is,  slow ;  but  tliere  is  a  spontaneous  education  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude,  which  may  be  greatly 
accelerated  and  improved  by  artificial  aids.  The  instruc- 
tion obtained  from  newspapers  and  political  tracts  m.ay 
not  be  the  most  solid  kind  of  instruction,  but  it  is  an 
immense  improvement  upon  none  at  all.  What  it  docs 
for  a  people  has  been  admirably  exemplified  during  the 
cotton  crisis,  in  the  case  of  the  Lancashire  spinners  and 
weavers,  who  have  acted  with  tlie  consistent  good  sense 
and  forbearance  so  justly  applauded,  simply  because, 
being  readers  of  newspapers,  they  understood  the  causes 
of  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  them,  and  knew  that 
it  was  in  no  way  imputable  either  to  their  employers  or 
to  the  Government.  It  is  not  certain  that  their  conduct 
would  have  been  as  rational  and  exemplary  if  the  dis 
tress  had  preceded  the  salutary  measure  of  fiscal  eman- 
cipation which  gave  existence  to  the  penny  press.  Tlio 
institutions  for  lectures  and  discussion,  the  collective  de- 
liberations on  questions  of  common  interest,  the  trades 
unions,  the  political  agitation,  all  serve  to  awaken  public 
spirit,  to  diffuse  variety  of  ideas  .among  the  mass,  and  to 
excite  thought  and  reflection  in  the  more  intelligent. 
Although  the  too  early  attainment  of  political  franchises 
by  the  least  educated  class  might  retard,  instead  of  pro  • 
moting,  their  improvement,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
it  has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  attempt  to  acquire 
them.  In  the  meantime,  the  working  classes  are  now 
part  of  the  pubUc ;  in  all  discussions  on  matters  of 
general  interest  they,  or  a  portion  of  them,  are  now  par- 
takers ;  all  who  use  the  press  as  an  instrument  may,  if  it 
so  happens,  have  them  for  an  audience  ;  the  avenues  of 
instruction  through  whicli  the  middle  classes  acquire  such 
ideas  as  they  have  are  accessible  to,  at  least,  the  opera- 
tives in  the  towns.  With  these  resources,  it  cannot  bo 
doubted  that  they  will  increase  in  intelligence,  even  by 
their  own  unaided  efforts  ;  while  there  is  reason  to  hope 
that  great  improvements,  both  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  school  education,  will  be  effected  by  the  exertions 
either  of  Government  or  of  individuals,  .and  that  the 
progress  of  the  mass  of  the  people  in  mental  cultivation, 
and  in  th«  virtues  whicli  are  dependent  ou  it,  mil  take 
place  more  rapidly,  and  with  fewer  intermittences  and 
aberrations,  than  if  left  to  itself — From  the  People's 
Edition  of  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy." 


Steel  Watch  Chains. — The  small  steel  chain  which 
winds  round  the  fusee  of  a  watch  is  about  eight  inches 
in  lengtli,  and  contains  upwards  of  500  links,  riveted 
together.  It  is  not  thicker  than  a  horse-hair,  and  the 
separate  links  can  but  just  be  perceived  with  the  naked 
eye.  Modem  invention  has,  as  yet,  discovered  no  sub- 
stitute for  this  chain  equal  to  it  in  slenderness,  strength, 
and  flexibility.  These  watch  chains  areall  manufactured 
at  Cliristchurch,  in  Hants.  The  links  are  punched  out 
by  girls  from  plates  of  steel,  and  very  young  girls  pick 
up  the  link.s,  and  rivet  one  to  the  other.  Watch-chaia 
manufacture  has  been  the  staple  of  Christchurch  for 
nearly  a  century,  ever  since,  in  fact,  pocket  watchea 
began  to  be  generally  carried. 
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In  estimating  the  work  done  by  a  man  or  other 
animal,  we  must  distinguish  between  the  work 
actually  done,  and  the  useful  work.  In  some 
cases,  the  difference  is  due  to  a  wasteful  employ- 
ment of  the  force  at  our  disposal,  and  an  erpen- 
diture  of  work  on  useless  movements  of  the  body 
that  might  be  avoided ;  but,  in  other  cases,  no 
care  will  suffice  to  prevent  a  large  amount  of 
work  being  expended  wastefiilly — as  it  may  be 
impossible  to  do  the  work  at  all  without  wasting 
much  force  on  the  necessary  movements  of  the 
body.  This  seems  to  be  especially  the  case  mth 
the  horizontal  transport  of  weights — a  kind  of 
work  that  cannot  be  effected  without  the  waste 
axising  from  the  transport  of  the  labouring 
animal  from  place  to  place.  If  we  divide  into 
usefvd  and  wasted  work  the  work  done  in  the 
horizontal  transport  of  weights,  in  the  three 
examples  already  given,  we  shall  find  the  follow- 
ing results : — 

HOEIZONTAIi  TRANSPORT   OF   WEIGHTS. 


EUTD    OF   LABOUE. 


1.  Pedestrian 

2.  Porters     . 

3.  Fedlara     . 


USEFUL  WORK.  WASTED  WORK.      TOTAL. 


2,238  £t.-tons 


7,543  ft.-tons  7,543f-tji. 
5,402     „  7,640  „ 

4,27S     ,.         1 6,964  „ 


The  amount  of  work  wasted  in  this  kind  of  labour 
iS'  inherent  in  the  labour  itself,  and  is  much 
greater  than  that  wasted  in  labour  directed  to 


yoked  to  a  whim,  or  similar  contrivance  ;  for  he 
has  greater  freedom  of  action  for  his  muscles,  and 
labours  luider  more  natural  conditions.  All  ani- 
mals, also,  including  man,  give  out  more  work 
when  labouring  at  a  slow  than  at  a  rapid  rate ; 
and  there  exists  for  every  different  description  of 
labour,  a  certain  rate  of  performance,  at  which 
the  maximum  of  work  is  done.  The  following 
table  shows  the  work  done  by  several  animals  in 
the  horizontal  transport  of  weights  : — 

HOKIZONTAL  TRANSPORT   OF   WEIGHTS. 


1.  Horse  yoked  to  wa^on  (walking) 

2.  Horseyokedto  carriage  (trotting) 

3.  Horse  yoked  to  a  wMm  (walking) 

4.  Horse  yoked  to  a  whim  (trotting) 

5.  Ox  yoked  to  a  whim    . 

6.  Mule  yoked  to  a  whim 

7.  Ass  yoked  to  a  whim  . 


HOURS  OP 

LABOUR. 

10  hours. 

34 

*i  ,. 

23 

s      „ 

17 

4i    „ 

14 

8       „ 

15 

8       „ 

11- 

8       „ 

4 

WORK  DONE. 


The  results  of  the  foregoing  table  are  calcu- 
lated from  the  French  observations,  on  the  hypo- 
thesis already  proved,  that  horizontal  transport 
exceeds  vertical  lifting  of  weight,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  25  to  1.  The  observations  were  made  by 
measuring  with  a  dynamometer  the  puU  on  the 
traces  of  the  wagon  in  each  instance,  estimating 
the  velocity  with  which  the  animal  moved,  and 
the  length  of  its  daily  labour. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  works  done  by  the 
horse  drawing  the  wagon  and  carriage,  are  rather 
above  the  average,  and  should  not  be  regarded  as 


THE   HOESE   GIN,    OB  WHIM. 


the  lifting  of  weights,  in  which  the  body  may  be 
kept  nearly  stationary,  and  a  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  labour  take  place  on  unnecessary  move- 
ments. 

In  employing  the  labour  of  quadrupeds,  such 
as  oxen,  horses,  and  asses,  we  are  forced  to  lose 
much  of  their  force  in  the  useless  transport  of 
the  animals  themselves,  as  they  are  not  adapted 
like  men,  monkeys,  racoons,  or  turnspit  dogs,  to 
eUmbing  labour,  in  which  there  is  always  a  mini- 
mum of  force  wasted  on  the  body  itself. 

If  we  analyse  the  table  of  p.  178  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  examples  of  horizontal  transport 
of  weights,  we  find  the  following : — 

LIFTING   OF   WEIGHTS. 


KIND   OF   LABOUR. 

USEFITL  WORK.  WORK  WASTED 

TOTAL. 

1.  EngUsh  Tread- 

Wheel  .     .     . 

417  ft.-tons 

— 

417ft.tns 

2.  Norwegian 

Treadwheel . 

390     „ 

— 

390    ,. 

3.  Hodman    . 

181     „ 

182  ft.-touB 

363    „ 

4.  Shovellers .     . 

125     „ 

88     „ 

213    „ 

5.  Tipping  Wheel- 

barrow.    .     . 

139     „ 

151     „ 

290    „ 

6.  Paviors      .     . 

353     „ 

— 

352    „ 

7.  Piledrivers  (a) 

242     „ 

— 

242    „ 

8.  PUedrivers  (b) 

260     „ 

— 

260    „ 

9.  Box  Uft     .     . 

404     „ 

— 

404    „ 

10.  Swing  lift  .     . 

280     „ 

— 

280     ,, 

Mean    .     . 

279  ft.-tons 

Mean  . 

321-1  f-tna 

A  horse  yoked  to  a  wagon  will  produce  a  larger 
daOy  amount  of  work  done,  than  the  same  horse 
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more  than  an  effort  made  for  a  day  or  two ;  for 
no  horse  could  continue,  for  a  long  succession  of 
days,  to  draw  a  ton  weight  each  day,  for  34  miles 
along  a  well-made  horizontal  road ;  although 
such  an  effort  might  easily  be  made  for  a  short 
period. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  the  ge- 
neral arrangement,  and  the  inconveniences  of  the 
horse  gin,  or  whim.  It  illustrates  the  pumping 
apparatus  used  to  supply  the  Eoyal  School  of 
Portora  with  water  from  Lough  Erne.  The  motions 
of  the  horse  are  necessarily  cramped  by  the  nai-- 
row  circle  in  which  he  is  compelled  to  move ;  and 
the  work  obtained  per  day,  without  distressing 
the  horse,  may  be  estimated  as  follows  : — 

The  horse  working  for  five  hours,  pumps  3,000 
gallons  of  water  to  the  cisterns,  120  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  lake,  each  day.  Hence,  the  work 
done  in  five  hours,  is 

3,000  X  10  X  120 

ft.-tons. 

2,210 

And  this  multiplied  by  the  eoeiEcient  25,  and 
divided  by  5,280,  the  number  of  feet  in  one  mUe, 
becomes 


3,000  X  10  X   120  X 


2,240 


=  7'61  mile-tons. 


Or,  in-  other  words,  the  horse  working  for  five 
hours  at  the  pumps,  does  work  equivalent  to 
di-a-wing  a  load  of  one  ton  a  distance  of  7-61 
miles  along  a  level,  well-made  road,  whose  co- 
efficient of  friction  is  l-25th.  As  the  whole  day's 
labom-  is  considered  to  be  eight  hom-s,  at  this 


description  of  work,  we  should  add  to  the  7'61 
miles  3-5th3  of  its  amoimt,  together  -with  the 
work  due  to  the  friction  of  the  pumps  and  pipes 
thi-ough  wliioh  the  water  is  forced.  lu  this  de- 
scription of  work,  it  is  always  considered  right  to 
assume  l-3rd  of  the  work  done  to  be  consumed 
in  friction.     Hence,  we  obtain  finally, 

"Work  done  in  five  hours      .    .     7-61  nulc-tons, 
Kemaining  three  hours    ...     4-56         „ 
Friction  of  pumps  .....     4-05        „ 


Total 


16-22  mile-toiia. 


Electrotyping.  * 


MOULDS. 

EvEET  substance  which  is  a  conductor  of  elec- 
tricity may  be  employed  to  form  a  mould  suit- 
able for  the  electrotyping  process,  provided  that 
it  is  not  liable  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  solution, 
or  to  be  reacted  upon  by  the  metal  precipitated. 
A  non-conducting  mould  fulfilling  these  conditions 
may  also  be  employed,  by  taking  the  precaution  of 
imparting  a  conducting  faculty  to  its  siu-face  by 
means  of  a  very  thin  coating  of  a  conducting 
body,  like  plumbago,  in  a  state  of  powder. 

Metallic  Moulds. — The  conducting  bodies  capable 
of  serving  as  moidds  are — the  metals,  well- calcined 
carbon,  and  plumbago.  The  solution  most  commonly 
employed  in  electrotype  operations  is  sulphate  of 
copper,  upon  which  zinc,  tin,  and  iron  act.  These 
thi-ee  metals  cannot,  therefore,  be  employed  to 
make  moulds,  unless  previously  coppered  in 
alkaline  baths.  Platina  and  gold  perfectly  imite 
all  the  requii-ed  conditions ;  but  their  high  price 
does  not  admit  of  their  being  employed  on  a 
large  scale.  These  exceptions  stated,  there  re- 
mains among  the  abundant  metals  only  silver, 
copper,  and  lead,  and  the  alloys  of  the  latter  metal, 
to  form  moulds.  Silver,  which  can  be  precipitated 
only  by  gold  and  platinum,  must  be  employed  to 
reduce  the  metals  when  we  wish  the  dejiosit  pre- 
cipitated to  be  of  great  purity.  We  obtain  very 
exceUeut  moulds  of  copper  by  means  of  an  elec- 
tro-chemical deposit  of  this  metal  upon  the  original 
subject,  or  upon  a  cast  suitably  metallised.  Sheet- 
lead,  when  carefully  cleaned  of  its  oxide,  is  first 
flattened  in  a  press  between  two  iron  plates.  The 
object  to  be  moulded  is  placed  on  the  lead  and 
covered  with  a  steel  plate,  and  passed  through  a 
rolling-press  ;  the  lead  receives  a  perfect  impres- 
sion of  even  the  most  delicate  parts.  This  is  the 
method  adopted  in  "  rratxu-e  printing."  The 
alloys  of  lead  employed  are  plumber's  solder 
type  metal,  and  fusible  metal.  Moulds  in  fusibld 
metal  are  emploj'ed  only  in  copying  medals.  The 
alloy  most  frequently  employed  consists  of  five 
parts  lead,  three  paa-ts  tin,  and  thi-ee  parts  bis- 
muth. It  melts  at  176°  Fahi-.  With  this  alloy 
moulds  aa-e  taken  by  percussion.  Moulds  are 
taken  in  plumber's  solder  by  poiu-ing  the  metal 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  laying  this  on  a  piece  of 
cloth.  The  medal  to  be  copied  is  laid  upon  the 
alloy,  covered  with  a  piece  of  wood,  and  struck  a 
shai-p  blow.  The  mould  must  not  be  sepai-ated 
from  the  metal  until  the  latter  is  quite  cold. 
Success  in  this  kind  of  moulding  depends  on  the 
skUl  of  the  operator. 

Non-conducting  Moulds. — The  plastic  materials 
most  commonly  used  are  plaster  of  Paris,  wax, 
stearine,  parafline,  gelatine,  sealing-wax,  and 
gutta-percha. 

Wax. — Plaster  models  are  put  into  warm  water 
until  they  are  thoroughly  satm-ated,  but  not  so  as 
to  appear  wet  on  the  siurface ;  the  plaster  is  then 
put  into  a  paper  bag,  and  melted  wax  poui-ed 
upon  it.  Left  in  a  cool  place,  the  wax  easily 
separates  from  the  plaster ;  but  as  wax  and 
similar  substances  contract  materially  upon  cool- 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  employ  a  mistiu-e  of  equal 
parts  of  yellow  wax  and  resin.  A'Flieu  melted  and 
stiiTed  together,  the  mixtm-o  is  left  to  rei^ose  until 
all  the  bubbles  have  disappeai-ed,  and  it  has  ae- 
quu-ed  the  consistency  of  treacle.  It  is  then 
poured  over  the  model  like  wax. 

Stearine. — Steaiine  may  be  employed  in  lieu  of 
wax — or,  still  better,  a  mixture  of  thii-ty-two  parts 
of  spermaceti,  seven  of  wax,  and  seven  of  mutton 
fat,  melted  and  strained.  It  is  well  to  add  a  little 
plumbago  to  the  mixture,  to  impart  conductibUity. 
Plaster  moulds  should  be  satiu-ated  with  stearine. 
Sulphur  moulds  yield  very  fine  impressions. 

Guita  - psrcha. — This    substance   is   adinirably 
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adapted  for  electrotype  operations.  Sufficiently 
elastic  to  admit  of  the  copying  of  undercut  ob- 
jects, and  wholly  imchangeable  in  acid  and  alka- 
line baths,  it  lasts  almost  indefinitely,  if  it  be 
kept  from  the  air.  To  prevent  the  spontaneous 
change  of  gutta-percha,  it  must  be  kept  under 
water.  TThen  old  it  becomes  brittle  ;  its  original 
properties  may  be  restored  by  boiling  it  with  a 
thii-d  of  its  weight  of  new  gutta-percha. 

There  are  two  methods  of  obtaining  a  mould — 
by  melting  and  by  pressure. 

The  first  method  consists  in  putting  into  a 
stove  heated  to  230°  or  250°  Fahr.,  the  model 
and  the  sheet  of  gutta-percha,  mixed  with  one- 
third  its  weight  of  linseed  oil,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  fusion  on  the  suvf.ice  of  the  model ;  then, 
on  removal  from  the  stove,  the  gutta-percha  is 
pressed  down  upon  the  model  by  the  hand, 
moistened  with  cold  water  to  prevent  adlierence, 
until  a  perfect  mould  may  be  supposed  to  be 
taken.  When  the  gutta-percha  is  cold  it  is 
separated  from  the  model,  and  presents  a  perfect 
copy  of  all  the  details  of  the  original.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  this  method  is  that  the  gutta- 
percha undergoes  gi'cat  change,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  will  servo  for  only  a  small  number  of 
operations,  and  require  a  long  time  for  each. 

The  second  process,  much  preferable  to  the 
first,  is  by  mechanical  pressure.  It  requires  a 
large  quantity  of  material,  but  is  a  better  and 
quicker  process  than  that  described  above.  On 
the  platform  of  a  screw-press  a  frame  is  placed, 
in  which  the  bed  upon  which  the  model  to  be 
copied  is  laid.  A  lump  of  gutta-percha,  softened 
in  boUing  water,  and  weU  kneaded  in  the  hands, 
then  a  countei-part  representing  the  principal 
sinuosities  of  the  model,  and  horizontal  on  its 
upper  surface,  are  laid  upon  the  bed.  In  order 
to  avoid  the  adherence  of  the  model,  it  is  gone 
over  with  a  soft  brush  dipped  in  weak  soap-water, 
and  the  lump  of  gutta-percha  is  dusted  with 
plumbago.  The  gutta-percha,  in  yielding  under 
the  pressure,  di'ives  out  the  air  and  water  before 
it,  and  impresses  itself  perfectly  on  the  model. 
When  cold,  the  mould  is  removed.  Moulding  in 
gutta-percha  requires  models  in  metal,  which 
may  be  pressed  or  heated,  without  fear  of  injury. 
If  the  model  be  of  plaster  or  wax,  we  have  recourse 
to  modelling  in — 

Gelatine. — This  substance  is  more  elastic  than 
gutta-percha,  and  admit:  of  objects  more  under- 
cut being  executed.  It  has  the  inconvenience 
of  spoiling  in  acid  baths,  and  of  furnishing  a 
very  brittle  metal,  in  consequence  of  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  making  a  very  rapid  deposit  to 
avoid  alteration  in  the  siu'face  of  the  mould. 
Gelatine  becomes  nearly  impermeable  if  we  add 
to  its  solution  in  warm  water  2  per  100  of  tannic 
acid  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  10  per  100  of  tre.acle. 
But  it  still  spoils  in  the  baths  if  care  be  not  taken 
to  protect  the  external  sui-face  by  a  thin  coating 
of  gutta-percha  or  by  a  thick  varni-sh. ,  Dipping 
the  gelatine  mould  into  a  strong  solution  of  alum 
renders  it  of  a  horny  texture,  and  less  subject  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  bath,  but  the  mould  con- 
tracts a  little  in  consequence  of  this  treatment. 

Sealing-Wax. — Only  the  best  quality  of  this 
material  can  be  employed  as  moulds.  It  is 
usually  applied  to  copy  seals,  by  holding  a  card 
over  the  flame  of  a  candle  and  rubbing  the  sur- 
face in  a  circular  direction  with  a  stick  of  sealing- 
wax  until  suificient  thickness  is  obtained.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  no  air-bubbles  exist.  The 
seal  or  other  object  to  be  copied  is  then  applied 
with  strong  pressure,  and  left  till  cold. 

METALLISATION    OP    THE    MOULDS. 

Non-conductors  of  electricity  require  to  be 
metallised  in  order  to  render  them  conductors. 
This  is  accomplished  by  two  methods — the  di-y 
way  and  the  wet  way. 

Plumhaao. — Of  all  metallic  or  metaUisrng  pow- 
ders applied  by  the  dry  way,  plumbago  is  the 
best.  Its  unctuous  nature  renders  its  application 
ej(By :  by  means  of  a  soft  brush  the  plumbago  may. 
be  applied  to  the  most  undercut  portions  of  the 
mould.  All  kinds  of  plumbago  are  not  equally 
good  for  metaUisation,  and  it  is  useful  to  make 
trial  of  their  conductibUity  before  adopting  them. 

The  moist  way  consists  in  eclating  the  sui-facc 
of  the  mould  with  a  metallic  solution,  and  in 
reducing  the  metal  it  contains  by  the  action  of  a 
gas,  of  a  liquid,  or  of  light.  The  most  con- 
venient solution  is  that  of  nitrate  of  silver  in 
alcohol;  it  is  applied  to  the  niould  with  a  fine 
pencil,  and  left  to  drj-.  Two  or  three  successive 
applications   are   necessary ;   then  the  article  is 


submitted  to  the  action  of  nascent  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas.  Immediately  the  surface  of  the 
mould  turns  black  the  mould  is  ready  for  the 
bath,  for  the  sulphuretted  silver  has  rendered  the 
surface  conducting.  We  may  arrive  at  the  same 
result  by  replacing  the  action  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  by  that  of  phosphorus  dissolved  in 
sulphide  of  carbon,  or  by  the  direct  action  of 
solar  light,  or  by  gallic  and  pyrogallic  acids,  or 
by  sulphate  of  iron  in  its  minimum  state  of 
oxidation  ;  but  the  first  method  is  preferable. 
It  is  employed  to  metallise  vegetable  and  animal 
matters,  such  as  flowers,  fruit,  insects,  and  osier 
and  reed  articles,  so  as  to  produce  very  cm-ious 
results.  The  reduction  of  nitrate  of  silver  by 
hydrogen  permits,  also,  of  the  metallising  of  sUk 
threads,  and,  consequently,  of  coppering,  gilding, 
and  silvering  them.  So,  also,  by  metallisation  by 
the  moist  way,  glass  may  be  covered  with  metallic 
deposits,  producing  very  remarkable  artistic  effects. 

When  the  moiilds  are  rendered  conductors,  a 
copper  wire  is  attached  to  them,  and  they  are 
put  into  the  bath. 

If  the  article  be  undercut,  it  is  well  to  multiply 
the  points  of  contact,  so  as  to  cause  the  deposit  to 
faU  upon  several  parts  at  once.  The  physical 
qualities  of  the  copper  obtained  depend  upon  a 
perfect  equilibrium  between  the  four  conditions 
which  we  shall  describe  hereafter. 

The  thickness  of  the  copper  deposited  upon  a 
given  surface  cannot  be  perfectly  uniform,  in 
consequence  of  the  galvanic  current  acting  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  distance.  The  result  is  that 
the  parts  of  the  mould  nearest  to  the  anode 
receive  most  deposit,  while  the  distant  portions 
receive  much  less.  There  exists,  therefore,  very 
sensible  differences  in  the  thickness  of  the 
deposits,  and,  consequently,  the  electrotype  de- 
posit does  not  present  all  the  solidity  desk-able. 

To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  solidify  the  interior  of  the  galvanic  shell, 
and  take  advantage  of  the  different  fusion  points 
of  copper  and  brass. 

By  means  of  the  gas  blow-pipe,  wire  or  pieces 
of  brass  are  melted  into  the  copper  shell,  and 
perfectly  luute  with  it,  giving  to  the  electro 
deposit  the  maUeabUity  and  other  qualities  of  an 
article  that  has  been  east. 

Metallic  Powders. — Copper  and  silver  are  BOoie- 
times  employed  as  metallic  powders. 

To  obtain  an  extremely  fine  copper  powcjar,  the 
copper  is  precipitated  from  a  boUing  solution  of 
its  sulphate  by  metalUo  zinc :  the  copper  is  after- 
wards separated  fi-om  the  zinc  in  excess  by  di- 
hited  sulphuric  acid ;  the  powder  obtained  is 
dried  at  a  gentle  heat. 

Silver  powder  is  prepared  by  boiling  recently 
prepared  chloride  of  silver  in  water  acidulated 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  piece  of  pure  zinc. 

The  metallic  powders  are  applied  to  the  moulds 
— plaster  impregnated  with  xmctuous  matters,  &c. 
— after  slightly  warming  them.  A  camel's  or 
badger's-hair  pencU  is  prefeiTed  for  this  purpose. 
The  parts  of  the  mould  on  wliich  the  metal  is  not 
to  be  deposited  are  coated  with  varnish. 

Metals  can  be  applied  to  glass  without  the  in- 
terposition of  a  v.-u-nish.  The  object  is  submitted 
to  the  fimics  of  hj'drofluorio  acid,  until  the  sur- 
face assumes  a  mat  or  ground-glass  appearance. 
Plumbago  is  then  applied  with  a  cork  or  leather 
stump ;  an  exceedingly  thin  coating  of  jjlumbago 
adheres  to  the  rough  surface  with  great  force. 

Cleaning. — The  plastic  moulds,  when  covered 
with  a  conducting  coating  by  the  preceding  pro- 
cesses, are  ready  to  be  immersed  in  the  baths. 
The  metallic  sui-faces  require  to  be  fii'st  scoui-ed 
and  cleaned,  either  by  chemical  or  mechanical 
means,  which  will  be  described  hereafter. 


To  estabUsli  communication  between  the  mould 
and  the  negative  pole  of  the  galvanic  battery,  a 
conductor  is  formed  of  a  band  of  copper  or  of  lead, 
which,  if  the  mould  is  metallic,  is  soldered  to 
the  edges  in  the  following  manner : — 

Soldering  iHth  Chloride  of  Zinc  and  Tin. — The  two 
surfaces  to  be  united  are  scraped  clean  and  slightly 
moistened  with  a  pencil  dipped  in  hydrochlorate 
of  zinc,  and  then  are  easily  soldered  with  the 
soldering  ii'on  and  a  little  tin  solder.  After  put- 
ting them  closely  in  contact,  the  soldering  is 
completed  with  the  iron,  or  the  spirit-lamp. 

Solderinr/  uiih  Siearine. — This  process  is  simpler 
than  the  other.  Stearine,  gener.illy  at  hand,  is 
the  only  substance  required  to  deoxidise  the 
metals,  and  determine  their  adherence  by  the  aid 
of  tin  solder. 


The  pieces  to  be  cleaned  are  first  scraped,  and 
rubbed  with  sand-paper.  The  ai-ticles  are  then 
warmed  at  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  and  rubbed 
lightly  with  a  piece  of  stearine.  A  very  thin 
piece  of  solder  is  then  applied  to  the  heated  part, 
which  immcdi:itely  spreads  and  combines  inti- 
mately with  the  copper.  The  same  operation  is 
repeated  upon  the  other  piece  to  bo  soldered. 
The  two  articles  are  now  held  in  close  contact  by 
a  pair  of  pincers,  and  heated  together,  and  they 
are  left  in  the  pincers  until  they  are  cold. 


T/ie  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice's 
'  Woyknian  and  the  Fmnchise" 


Always  a  thoughtful  and  distinguished  writer, 
roiuarkable  yet  moro  for  his  ideas  than  his  diction, 
the  Eev.  Frederick  Deuison  Maurice  has  created 
another  claim  to  public  gratitude  by  publishing 
his  admirable  little  volume  entitled  "  The  Work- 
man and  the  Franchise."  "  Admirable  "  we  have 
called  it;  yet,  perhaps,  "excellent"  would  be  a  moro 
appropriate  term,  as  having  reference  to  its  quality 
rather  th.an  its  execution.  Through  dislike  to  add 
another  theory  to  those  ah'eady  guiding  or  encum- 
bering the  woi'ld,  the  author  does  not  define  what 
kind  of  franchise  he  would  have.  Yet,  he  docs 
appear  to  do  that,  for  he  evidently  thinks  that 
manliness  and  wisdom  are  the  true  qualifications 
for  the  franchise ;  but  he  does  not  commit  him- 
self to  any  method  by  wliich  the  legislator  may 
lay  his  hands  upon  those  who  possess  these  quali- 
ties. Mr.  Maurice,  however,  does  great  service  by 
indicating  what  the  legislator  ought  to  look  for, 
and  by  maintaining  that  in  manhood,  rather  than 
in  money,  the  true  civic  virtues  are  to  be  found. 

The  old  Society  of  Painters  in  Water  Colours, 
who  have  recently  opened  their  Sixty-second  Exhi- 
bition in  Pall  LlaU,  number  amon^  theu-  painters 
Mr.  Evans,  of  Eton,  who  has  painted  "  Eton  Com- 
mon "  and  "  Windsor  from  Eton  Wick,"  in  which 
the  castle  is  seen  in  the  distance.  In  each  pictm-e 
the  paintep  has  caught  the  spirit  of  Eton  scenery 
— i-icUnoss,  life,  verdancy,  beauty,  and  a  pei-vading 
mist,  which  softens  and  partly  obscures  the  dis- 
tip-Ctueas  of  ol:yect3,  and  which  suggests  a  certain 
feoundity  of  nature  which  produces  it.  There  is 
an  Eton  siiirit  about  Mr.  Mamice's  writing.  The 
ideas  seem  to  m^lt  away.  There  is  a  certain  mel- 
lowing haze  about  them.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
beauty  in  them — you  quite  feel  that.  Angel  forms 
are  there,  but  you  cannot  interrogate  them,  to 
learn  their  mind;  though  you  cannot  fail  to  be 
allured  to  foUow  them  and  be  enchanted  by  their 
grace. 

A  people's  edition  of  "The  Workman  and  the 
Franchise "  is  published,  at  one  shilling  and  six- 
pence, for  the  benefit  of  the  best  of  all  London 
institutions — the  Working  Men's  College  —  on 
whose  behalf  the  leetm-cs  which  constitute  the 
volume  were  delivered.  Mr.  Maiuice  treats  of  the 
"  Representation  and  Education  of  the  People," 
and  presents  an  historical  siu-vey  of  the  rise  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  England,  and  the 
gradual  development  of  freedom  in  Em-ope.  Ko- 
thing  can  be  more  timely,  valuable,  or  instructive 
than  such  a  book ;  and,  perhaps,  no  living  author 
is  better  competent  to  write  it  than  Mr.  Maurice. 
In  his  "  History  of  Philosophy  "  he  delineated  the 
mind  of  philosophors,  as  well  as  their  systems ; 
and  in  this  book  he  discusses  the  conscience  which 
underlies  all  politics  which  have  life  in  them. 
When  Mr.  Stuai-t  Mill  was  a  candidate  for  AVcst- 
minster,  Mr.  Maurice  went  to  a  meeting  of 
electors,  and  said,  "I  do  not  agree  with  3Ii-. 
Mill.  Perhaps  on  a  hundred  questions  I  should 
differ  from  him  on  ninety-nine.  But  what  we 
w.ant  most  in  Parliament  is  a  just  man.  I  believe 
Mr.  Mill  to  be  a  just  man,  and  therefore,  despite 
all  difference  of  opinion,  I  come  forward  to  sup- 
port him,  and  to  vote  for  him."  This  is  the  grace 
of  Ml-.  Ma,urice's  character,  and  the  secret  of  his 
great  influence  for  good  over  all  who  hare  the 
good  fortune  to  come  in  contact  ivitli  him  in  his 
classes,  in  his  congregation,  or  through  his  books. 
He  docs  not  froivn  upon  or  repel  any  who  seek 
his  counsel.  He  who  means  well,  it  matters  not 
what  he  means  nor  how  he  means  it — if  there  be 
the  spirit  of  honest  worth  in  the  man — Mr. 
Maurice  appears  to  respect  him.  In  every  page 
of  this  volume  this  fine  feeling  wins  the  con- 
fidence of  the  reader,  even  when  he  dissents 
the  most. 

There  is  a  wise  sentiment,  applicable  to  our 
present  Parliament,  which  occurs  early  in  this 
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volume  :  "  If  Caius  Martius  wished  to  assert  Eome 
as  a  city  of  freemen,  lie  should  have  welcomed  the 
cry  for  freedom  in  all  who  dwelt  under  its  shadow. 
That  would  have  bean  the  true  security  for  the 
reverence  of  the  old  families."  Om-  present  word 
"  people,"  Mr.  Maurice  jioints  out,  does  not  mean 
what  the  Eoman  meant  by  it.  With  us  it  means 
"  all  those  who  dwell  in  cottages,"  as  Mr.  Bright 
once  defined  the  word.  With  the  Eoman,  people 
meant  patrician.  Where  Shakespeare  uses  the 
word  "  people,"  Maoaulay  uses  the  word  "  com- 
mons." Mr.  Maurice  points  out  that,  with  the 
Eoman,  "  the  patrician  was  the  Free  Man."  The 
Eoman  spirit  had  this  nobleness  in  it.  If  a  man 
had  not  "  a  hide  of  land,  still  it  behoved  a  Eoman 
to  be  a  free  man.  At  all  hazards,  at  all  sacrifices, 
he  must  maintain  his  freedom."  Despite,  how- 
ever, sentences  so  clear  and  thoughts  so  valuable 
as  those  just  quoted,  and  which  abound  in  every 
page  of  Ml-.  Maurice's  boot,  we  cannot  be  sure  of 
his  definition  of  "  commons,"  of  which  the  House 
of  Commons  is  the  sign.  It  must  mean  the 
Imights  of  the  shire,  burgesses  of  the  towns,  free- 
holders and  freemen.  Tet  the  reader  is  not  quite 
certain  of  this.  Take  these  sentences :  "  The 
Norman  barons  or  lords  spoke  the  tongue  which 
they  had  brought  with  them.  The  English  tongue 
was  the  tongue  of  the  Comlions." 

Now,  who  are  the  commons — who  are  the  people 
above  them,  who  are  the  people  below  them  ? 
"When  Mr.  Alfred  W.  Hunt  paints  "  Climbing 
Shadows,"  as  may  now  be  seen  in  the  Water 
Colour  Exhibition  to  which  we  have  referred,  or 
Mr.  E.  Warren  paints  the  scene  where  the 
"  cuckoo"  sings,  lately  exhibited  by  him,  you 
share  the  sentiment  of  the  shadows,  you  imagine 
the  very  spot  where  the  concealed  songster  is 
cooing.  There  is  feeling  and  suggestiveness  in 
the  painters,  but  in  books  you  want  a  backbone 
of  definition.  You  want  to  know,  and  to  know 
that  you  know.  Mr.  Blaui-ice  takes  so  wide  a 
range  of  view  that  he  seems  to  have  no  measure 
small  enough  for  the  ignorance  of  common  men. 
If  some  fairy  would  lend  him  a  rule  of  this 
description,  he  would  be  one  of  the  happiest,  as 
he  is  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  teachers  of  the 
"  jjeople,"  whatever  the  word  may  mean. 

Mr.  Maurice's  book  is,  in  fact,  a  history  of  the 
rise  and  growth  of  the  House  of  Commons.  We 
celebrate  centenaales  now,  and  rejoice  on  great 
days.  In  January  this  year  was  the  six  hun- 
di-edth  bu'thday  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr. 
Maui'ice  seems  to  think  that  our  politicians  might 
wisely  have  celebrated  that  day,  and  we  tliink  so 
too.  In  12G5,  the  king  of  that  time  being  in 
dui-ance,  the  writs  for  summoning  the  first  House 
of  Commons  "were  really  drawn  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester."  Few  passages  more  interesting  we 
have  seldom  met  with,  than  those  in  which  Mi'. 
Maurice  gives  an  account  of  the  author  of  oiu- 
Parliament.  Leicester  was  a  foreigner ;  he  came 
of  a  bad  family,  had  a  bad  character,  and  appears 
to  have  deserved  it.  "  Tet  he  became  dear  to  the 
Commons.  He  was  celebrated  in  English  speech 
and  song  as  their  deUverer.  He  was  the  man — ■ 
to  borrow  the  title  of  one  of  Miss  Martineau's 
books — who  fitted  the  horn-.  The  moment  was 
come  when  a  work  was  to  be  accomphshcd  which 
had  long  been  preparing.  A  House  of  Commons 
had  become  a  necessity.  He  perceived  the  neces- 
sity, and  was  the  instrument  of  bringing  it  into 
existence." 

In  those  days  the  Franciscans  arose.  "  Grostete, 
afterwards  Bishoi)  of  Lincoln,  was  completely 
carried  away  by  the  reports  which  he  had  heard 
of  the  Franciscan  preaching.  He  longed  to  be 
admitted  into  so  holy  and  noble  an  order.  The 
denunciations  of  ecclesiastical  wealth,  the  honour 
put  upon  the  poorest  people,  the  implicit  protest 
against  baronial  tyranny,  were  most  acceptable  to 
him."  AVe  get  here  a  glimpse  of  what  there  was 
renovating  and  sacred  in  Franciscanism  in  its 
first  inception,  and  of  the  fine  character  of 
Grostete,  who  appreciated  the  order.  Now  this 
Grostete  was  intimate  with  Leicester.  They  were 
much  attached  friends.  It  exalts  Leicester  that 
he  should  possess  and  cherish  the  friendship  of  a 
man  like  Grostete.  "To  the  blessed  Eobert  of 
Lincoln,"  says  the  chi'onicler  who  continued 
Matthew  Paris,  "did  the  Earl  of  Leicester  stead- 
fastly adhere."  Under  his  counsel  ho  attempted 
arduous  enterprises,  ventured  on  imcertain  paths, 
and  brought  imperfect  schemes  to  completion.  For 
the  remission  of  sins,  so  it  is  said,  the  bishop 
bade  him  enter  upon  the  cause  for  which  he  con- 
tended imto  d3ath.  Some  tell  us  that  the  bishop 
once   laid  hands   on  the   first-born   son   of   tlie 


Earl,  saying  to  Mm,  "  My  dear  child,  thou  and 
thy  father  wfll  die  in  one  day,  by  the  same  kind 
of  death,  struggling,  however,  for  righteousness 
and  truth." 

"  Prom  such  testimony,"  we  may  gather,  says 
Mr.  Maurice,  "how  very  sacred  the  cause  iu 
which  Leicester  was  engaged  appeared  to  the 
most  earnest  men  of  his  age.  The  words  in 
which  the  chronicler  I  have  quoted  sums  up  his 
lamentations  for  Leicester,  after  his  fall  at  Eve- 
sham, expressed,  no  doubt,  the  feeling  of  those 
who  had  the  best  education  of  the  time.  '  Thus,' 
he  says,  '  did  this  magnificent  man  conclude  his 
labours — a  man  who  gave  not  only  aU  he  had, 
but  his  own  self,  to  relieve  the  oppression  of  the 
poor,  and  to  defend  justice  and  the  right  of  the 
kingdom.  For  his  knowledge  of  letters  he  was 
worthy  of  all  honour ;  in  the  divine  ofBces  he  was 
assiduous ;  he  was  frugal,  faithful  to  his  word, 
severe  in  countenance,  constant  in  his  prayers, 
reverent  to  his  teachers,  giving  his  nights  to 
watching  more  than  to  sleep.' " 

Such  are  the  characteristics  of  the  opening 
only  of  Mr.  Maurice's  book,  "  The  Workman  and 
the  Franchise,"  of  which  we  may  say  more,  but 
have  ah-eady  said  enough  to  induce  our  readers  to 
look  into  its  pages. 


David  IVingate,  the  Collier- 
Poet. 

That  poetry  is  popular  with  the  working  man  is 
a  grand  fact.  To  prove  this,  we  have  only  to 
refer  to  those  beautiful  old  English  ballads — 
liistorical  and  legendary — which  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  as  priceless 
heirlooms  of  the  great  famUy  of  toilers.  And  a 
lover  of  poetry  the  working  man  will  always 
remain,  as  surely  and  so  long  as  his  love  of 
honest  work  continues.  A  life  of  honom-able 
labour  is  in  itself  a  poem ;  bai-ren  indeed,  it  may 
be,  of  the  epic,  but  fraught  with  the  humbler  yet 
no  less  heart-stirring  incident  of  the  idyll. 

True,  the  working  man  cannot,  as  a  rule,  taste 
the  delights  of  classic  poetry,  or  appreciate  the 
artificial  finish  and  sentiment  of  drawing-room 
verse ;  but  who  can  deny  that  the  poetry  of 
Nature — the  life  without  and  the  life  within — 
strikes  a  deep  and  fibrous  root  in  the  warm  and 
fruitful  soil  of  his  strong  si)ii-it  ? 

The  working  man  loves  that  poetry  which,  like 
himself,  is  genuine  and  manly.  He  cannot  love 
that  which  merely  tickles  the  eai',  but  he  wiU  joy 
in  and  treasure  up  that  which  touches  his  heart, 
and  unlocks  the  vent  of  his  sturdy  emotions. 
Happy  the  one  or  two  minstrels  who  possess 
this  master-key,  and  use  this  great  power  to  a 
noble  end.  These,  moreover,  chiefly  belong  to 
the  class  themselves,  and  have  found  amidst  the 
clods  of  daily  toil  and  struggle  up  the  rugged 
pathway  of  their  lives,  the  sweetest  and  fau-est 
of  perennial  flowers,  which  they  have  gathered 
to  cheer  and  encourage  the  hearts  of  their 
brother  toilers,  and  which,  when  they  have 
reached  theu-  journey's  end,  they  will  leave 
behind  them,  as  a  rai-e  yet  common  legacy  to  the 
bees  of  a  later  day.  One  of  this  goodly  brother- 
hood, whose  name  and  title  heads  this  paper,  has 
presented  to  us  a  second  garland  of  such  blossoms, 
fresh  with  the  dews  and  ripe  with  the  fragrance 
of  living  natm-e. 

We  feel  sure  that  every  reader  of  this  paper 
will  join  with  us   iu  saying,    "Welcome    again, 
David  Wingate ! "  and  in  thanking  him  for  his 
sweet  and  touching  idyU  of  "Annie  Weir,"  who, 
in  the  eyes  of  her  lover,  Eeuben,  a  collier, 
"  "Was  faii"er  far 
Than  tlie  gowau  or  the  star. 
In  the  green  glades  o'  earth  or  the  blue  o'  heaven. 
And  gentler  than  the  dove." 

Surely  this  description  is  of  some  simny-eycd, 
bright-browed,  rosy-cheeked,  ruddy-lipped  rustic 
maiden,  and  not  of  a  coal-begrimed,  coal-burdened, 
coUier-gul,  the  essentially  masculine  natui'e  of 
whose  work  compels  her  even  to  forego  much  of 
the  di-ess  which  v.'oman  wears  for  the  closer  and 
less  elegant  garb  of  a  man !  Eeuben  tells  us  that 
Annie  and  ho  worked  in  the  same  mine,  and  also 
that— 

"  She  was  nae  seventeen. 

But  at  work  she  lang  had  been, 
And  up  the  weary  stairs  wi'  her  coal-creel  laden. 

Day  by  day,  wi'  trembling  Hmb, 

In  the  tivihght  dim. 
For  her  frail  old  fatlier's  sr.ke,  clamb  the  peerless  maiden. 


'*  That  her  silken  auburn  hair, 

Snowy  hauns  and  face  so  fair. 
Should  be  daily  soiled  sae  sair  I  aye  was  uiouminj; 

But  my  Anuie  at  her  wark. 

Aye  as  lichtsome  as  a  lark, 
Gaed  singing  to  the  stau',  and  sang  returaing." 

The  incident  of  the  story  is  as  follows : — An 
irruption  of  ivater  takes  place  one  day  iu  the 
mine.  Annie  Weir  is  on  the  stair,  and  out  of 
danger ;  but  seeing  that  Eeuben  is  not  amongst 
the  rest  who  are  making  their  escape,  mth  an 
heroic  self-forgetfulness  she  flies  to  seek  and 
acquaint  him  of  the  peril.  They  run  together 
towards  the  staii-,  but  are  met  by  the  "  black  and 
stoury  flood,"  and,  seeking  iu  vain  for  an  outlet, 
retm-u  to  the  former  place  of  danger. 

"  "We  didna  tear  our  hair, 

But  it  surely  was  despair 
That  made  us  ither's  hauns  sae  wildly  tak"  j 

For  our  heavy  hearts  aye  sunt 

As  wi'  hollow,  dismal  clunk. 
The  water  slowly  rose  and  drove  us  back." 

Thus  for  three  long  days  the  lovers  wait  in 
hunger  and  darkness,  and  at  length,  just  as  the 
soul  of  Annie  seems  passing  away  beyond  the 
earth  and  beyond  the  skies,  they  are  rescued  by 
the  searchers,  who  have  been  all  this  time  hard 
at  work  digging  thi'ough  into  the  dark  prison. 
Annie  revives,  and  she  and  Eeuben  are  wed ;  but 
Annie's  spirit,  having  once  pruned  her  wings  for 
flight  on  the  threshold,  does  not  long  stay  here, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  year  her  body  is  laid  beneath 
the  chiu-chyard  turf ;  "  and,  oh ! "  Eeuben  con- 
cludes, "  that  we  were  ance  again  thcgither  I " 

Such  a  story  is  entirely  fresh  and  new,  and 
will,  we  should  think,  be  long  remembei-ed  and 
re-read  by  the  people,  who  will  sirrely  feel  grate- 
ful to  the  coUier-poet  for  investing  with  poetic 
interest  and  beauty  the  rough  and  gloomy  scenes 
of  a  miner's  life.  Throughout  this  and  other 
poems  wliich  we  have  not  space  specially  to 
notice,  it  is  not  difSciilt  to  trace  the  hand  and 
heart  of  a  genius,  albeit  one  of  a  humble  calibre, 
who  sings  true  heart-songs,  and  gives  fair  promise 
of  still  sweeter  strainsv 


THE  LONDON  FEMALE   SCHOOL  OP  ART. 

This  school,  originally  the  "  Female  School  of  Design," 
was  established  hy  Rovernment  at  Somerset  House  in 
the  year  1842-3,  but  from  want  of  accommodation  was 
removed  to  adjacent  premises  in  the  Strand,  and,  for  a 
similar  reason,  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Gower 
Street  in  Februarj',  1852.  On  the  reduction  of  Govern- 
ment aid,  in  1850,  it  was  again  removed  to  43,  Queen 
Square,  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  of 
management,  with  the  view  of  establishing  it  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis. 

The  object  of  the  institution  is  twofold : — 1st. 
Partly  to  enable  young  women  of  the  working  and 
middle  class  to  obtain  an  honourable  and  profitable 
employment.  2nd.  Partly  to  improve  ornamental 
design  iu  manufactures  by  cultivating  the  taste  of  the 
designer.  Most  of  those  who  come  to  the  school  live 
at  too  great  a  distance  from  South  Kensington  to  be 
able  to  attend  there,  while  there  is  no  other  school  in 
London,  exclusively  for  females,  in  which  teaching  is 
given  for  the  whole  day,  on  five  days  of  the  week,  or  iu 
which  the  instruction  is  so  ample,  and  the  range  of 
subjects  so  e.xtensive. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  comprises— geo- 
metrical drawing  and  perspective ;  elementary  free-hand 
drawing  from  the  flat  and  from  the  round ;  shading 
from  the  flat  and  from  the  round  ;  drawing  from  solid 
models ;  figure-drawing  from  the  flat,  from  the  romid, 
and  from  the  life,  including  anatomical  studies,  and 
drapery  ;  woodengi'aving  ;  painting  iu  water-colours, 
tempera,  fresco,  and  oil,  from  examples  of  ornamental 
art,  from  nature,  landscapes,  animals,  foliage,  flowers, 
fruit,  &c.  ;  exercises  in  composition,  and  original 
designs  for  decoration  and  manufactures.  Tlie  teachers 
of  the  school  hold  fuU  certificates  from  the  Science  and 
Art  Department. 

In  a  recent  report  the  committee  state  that  they 
have  purchased  tlie  freehold  premises  situate  at  43, 
Queen  Square,  and  erected  a  noble  gallery,  which  may 
compare  with  any  studio  iu  London  for  space,  light, 
and  ventilation.  They  have  also  thoroughly  remodelled 
the  entire  house,  and,  by  raising  the  roof,  they  have 
converted  the  upper  storey  into  a  spacious  and  useful 
elementary  class-rooni.  The  estaWisbment  is  now 
capable  of  accommodating  from  150  to  200  students. 
To  encourage  the  objects  of  tho  school,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  has  signified  her  intention  to  contribute 
£10  annually  towards  the  foundation  of  a  scholar- 
ship of  £20  per  annum  for  the  students  of  this  school, 
to  be  called  "The  Queen's  Scholarship,"  and  the  com- 
mittee are  most  anxious  to  raise  a  permanent  fund  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  gracious  intention  of  Her  Majesty. 
Applications  for  admission,  prospectuses,  or  any  other 
information,  should  be  made  at  43,  Queen  Square, 
Bloomsbury, 
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MONEY    PRIZES, 

TO  BB  COMPETED  FOE  BY 

WORKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PRIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THKEE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  by- 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpej.  One  Prize  of 
Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Tliree  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  WonKiNQ  Man. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  have  kindly  undertaken  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Prizes  : — The  Eight  Hon.  Lord  Houghton ; 
Kiglit  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot 
lie  JIalahide ;  Lord  Milton,  M.P.  ;  Charles  Buxton, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  Charles 
King-sley,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A.  ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Begg,  D.D. 


"—CarlyU. 
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T/ie  Victory  in  Parliainenf. 

The  great  Reform  Division  wiuch  recently 
took  place  in  St.  Stephen's  must  be  re- 
fjarded  as  a  victory  of  the  working  classes. 
It  is  they  who  have  been  on  trial  during  the 
protracted  debates  which  we  have  chronicled 
in  these  columns.  The  Franchise  Bill  was 
objected  to  because  it  proposed,  for  the  first 
time  iu  English  history,  to  make  the  work- 
ing class  a  political  power  in  the  State.  They 
have  always  been  the  industrial  power — they 
have  long  been  a  social  power  ;  and  the  end 
must  be  that  they  will  become  a  political  power. 
Everybody  sees  this.  Many  are  glad  of  it — 
others  fear  it.  Abeady  Lord  Cranbourne  talks 
of  the  people  as  the  future  sovereign,  and  it 
is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  inquiry 
into  the  character  of  the  new  king.  We  be- 
lieve His  Majesty  will  prove  quite  as  whole- 
some and  sensible  a  king  as  any  one  we  have 
seen  of  late  years  in  Europe.  There  are 
many  reasons  for  this  belief  on  our  part,  some 
of  tljem  extremely  cogent.  The  new  regime 
is  not  one  to  be  feared.  Its  powers  will  not 
"be  suddenly  acquired,  but  by  degrees,  involv- 
ing the  preparation  necessary. 

Some  thirty  3'ears  ago  the  middle  class 
attained  their  kingship  in  this  country,  with 
r;reat  advantage  to  the  progress,  security,  and 
satisfaction  of  the  State.  Liberty  has  in- 
creased, govei'nment  has  im^jroved,  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  are  more  respected, 


and  even  the  Crown  commands  more  of  the 
popular  affection  than  it  ever  enjoyed  before. 
Every  one  of  these  advantages  ^vill,  we  be- 
lieve, be  extended  by  the  accession  to  power 
of  the  new  monarchy  of  the  people.  Reasons 
numerous  and  sound  can  be  given  in  support 
of  this  opinion. 

There  has  been  great  criticism  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  working  class  of  late  :  so  there 
was  of  the  middle  class  formerly ;  and  this 
diflerence  has  been  clearly  estabhshed  now 
that  the  character  of  the  working  class  in 
18GG  stands  higher  than  that  of  the  middle 
class  in  1833.  The  people  are  better  known 
now  than  the  middle  class  were  then.  They 
are  better  informed  also.  The  Press,  v.'hich 
spoke  with  a  hundred  tongues  weekly,  and 
not  very  intelligibly  at  that  time,  now  speaks 
with  a  thousand  tongues  daily,  with  ten 
thousand  tongues  weekly,  and  with  a  degree  of 
plainness,  fulness,  and  explicitness  unknown, 
unimagined,  and  indeed  impossible  in  the  old 
pre-Kcform  Bill  days.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  jjress  may  speak  and  no  one  hear.  It 
would  not  and  could  not  continue  to  speak 
unless  the  public  did  hear-.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  public  may  hear  and  not  regard. 
They  have  regarded.  The  cotton  famine 
tested  that.  The  vast,  unknown  quantit}'-, 
which  so  terrifies  the  speculative  politician, 
passed  through  a  fearful  and  protracted 
temptation,  and  came  out  upright.  None 
hesitated,  and  none  felL  The  great  bulk  of 
the  peojile,  therefore,  may  be  trusted.  The 
middle  class  of  1832  had  never  given  such 
proof  of  fitness  as  this.  The  great  interests 
of  industry,  therefore,  are  entitled  to  political 
representation. 

The  ninth  Report  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
National  Portrait  Gallery  has,  by  command 
of  the  Queen,  just  been  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  Report  itself  is  addressed  to  the 
Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury.  It  states — 
"  In  this  year,  as  iu  the  preceding,  the  trustees 
gave  directions  to  open  the  apartments  during 
the  fii'st  three  days  of  Easter  week,  and  have 
again,  as  on  former  occasions,  been  highly 
gratified  at  the  results." 

Of  Easter  Monday  the  secretai-y  states  in 
his  report : — "  Notwithstanding  the  increased 
number  of  visitors,  everything  was  remarkably 
quiet ;  people  spoke  in  a  low  tone,  and  were 
extremely  well-behaved."  And  of  Easter 
Tuesday  : — "  I  observed  to-day  rather  more 
working  men  in  their  rough  clothes  than  yes- 
terday. Not  one  attempt  has  been  made  to 
touch  the  pictures  or  handle  the  written 
tablets.  The  care  which  they  all  take  of  the 
printed  lists  as  they  go  down  stairs,  by  folding 
or  rolling  them  up  and  putting  them  iu  their 
pockets  or  bags,  shows  that  they  value  them. 
People  were  all  remarkably  quiet."  This  is 
independent,  timely,  and  relevant  testimony 
of  weight. 

Lord  Cranbourne,  in  the  late  debate,  affected 
to  modify  the  accusations  made  against  the 
people.  He  was  disposed  to  admit  that  their 
nature  was  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  clas.s, 
but  that,  being  poorer,  they  were  more  exposed 
to  temptation.  It  has  been  well  answered  by 
the  Daihj  Neii:s,  that  all  poverty  is  relati\e. 
A  man  is  poor  ^vhen  his  income  falls  below 
his  expenses  ;  and  in  this  sense  middle-class 
men  or  lords  may  be,  and  often  are,  poorer 
than  the  generality  of  workiag  men.  But 
there  is  a  yet  more  conclusive  answer  :  The 
people  may  be  pure  as  a  class,  however 
tempted.  Of  this  Lancashire  may  be  cited  in 
jjroof.  The  whole  population  were  poor ; 
their  income  wa^  entirely  cut  oflF ;  they  were 
subject  to  serious  and  protracted  privation  ; 
strong  temptation  was  at  hand  ;  they  needed 
only  to  clamour  to  the  Government  to  take 
a  certain  political  step,  and  reUef  would  arrive. 
They  were  besought  in  every  way  to  do  so, 


and  they  steadfastly  declined.  There  is  an 
end,  therefore,  of  all  charges  against  the  un- 
fitness of  the  populace  to  exercise  political 
power. 

Mr.  Disraeli  laboured  in  hja  speech,  and 
was  for  a  long  period  ineffective ;  he  seemed 
to  lose  at  times  the  thread  of  his  argu- 
ment, until  he  took  up  his  wonted  weapon 
of  invective,  when  he  became  fitfully  bril- 
liant. The  purpose  of  this  great  effort  was 
to  .summarise  the  direfid  consequences  of 
admitting  the  working  classes  to  repre- 
sentation in  that  House.  Eloquence,  scho- 
larship, genius,  and  everything  else  with  a 
dash  of  mortality  in  it,  is  to  expire  then. 
We  are  not  quite  so  sure  of  this.  Mr.  Mill, 
Professor  Fawcett,  Mr.  Hughes,  may  be  taken 
as  examples  of  the  men  the  working  classes 
would  send,  and,  indeed,  have  sent,  not  to 
mention  Mr.  Layard,  Mr.  Stansfeld,  and 
others.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  bokUy  as  generously,  avowed  that  he 
thought  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  working- 
class  representatives  in  that  House.  We  do 
not  pause  to  say  what  changes  this  implies  in 
Parliamentary  arrangements.  Elections  must 
be  simplified  and  rendered  less  costly.  How 
purely  working-class  members  are  to  be  en- 
abled to  attend  on  Parliamentary  duties,  ex- 
pensive as  those  duties  now  are,  are  questions 
upon  which  we  do  not  enter.  We  are  only 
concerned  to  notice  now  that  the  House  of 
Commons  has  arrived  at  the  conviction — 
which  Mr.  Gladstone  so  eloquently  expressed 
— that  working-class  members  are  destined 
ere  long  to  appear  there.  The  vast  industrial 
intei'ests  of  the  people  entitle  them  to  this 
power  of  self-defence.  Pauperism  must  cease 
among  their  class  ;  then-  honour  will  demand 
it  when  the  class  enters  ParUament.  They 
can  clear  their  way  and  pay  their  way,  as  the 
middle  class  have  done.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  evidently  feels  this  truth. 
His  great  speech  was  brilliant  evidence  of  it. 
His  earnestness  was  never  betrayed  in  more 
thi'iUing  tones;  his  language  was  swift,  im- 
passioned, glittering  ;  his  sentences  had  a 
simple,  compressed  energy,  unusual  with  him  ; 
and  when  he  raised  his  hand  over  his  head,  as 
he  spoke  of  the  banner  that  the  people  would 
bear,  perhaps  not  to  an  easj',  but  to  cer- 
tain and  not  distant  victory,  it  vibrated 
with  emotion.  His  manner  was  so  changed 
and  inspired,  that  any  one  who  had  seen  at 
that  moment  only  would  scarcely  have  known 
him.  When  it  is  considered  that  the  House 
of  Commons  contained,  within  two,  the 
greatest  number  of  members  who  ever  divided 
on  a  public  question,  and  that  the  majority 
decided  in  favour  of  a  Franchise  BUI — the 
first  that  ever  proposed  to  admit  the  working 
classes  to  political  power  by  the  direct  action 
of  their  own  representatives — the  memoi'able 
division  was  in  every  sense  a  victory  of  the 
people.  The  Government  who  have  thus 
made  themselves  the  defenders  of  the  working 
class  will  not  resign,  nor  dissolve,  nor  fail. 


Shall    Victoria    Park 
Destroyed  f 


be 


Has  it  come  to  this — that,  after  all  tho 
agitation  about  sanitary  improvement  and 
progress,  we  are  to  have  several  huge  gaso- 
meters set  up  in  Victoria  Park,  or  so 
near  to  it  as  to  impregnate  it  with  vile 
sulphurous  fumes  ?  People  used  to  be 
afraid  of  gas — they  feared  its  explosive- 
ness.  The  subtle,  hidden  enemy  was  every- 
where, and  no  one  knew  when  it  would 
make  its  power  felt.  Science  and  mechanical 
skill  have  allayed  these  alarms,  and  we  dwell 
in  security  with  gas-meters  in  our  cupboards, 
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and  pipes  running  through  our  bedrooms. 
The  terror  is  not  at  the  uses  of  gas  but  at  its 
raanufaoture.  Science  has  made  plain  that 
coal  gas  is  not  exactly  the  best  atmosphere  to 
inhale — that  the  air  of  towns  is  quite  bad 
enough  without  this  addition  to  it.  When 
the  laws  of  health  were  little  understood,  in 
the  pre-Southwood  Smith  days,  this  evd  of 
gas-making  was  not  a  matter  of  ten-or. 

lu  a  great  town,  the  evil  of  a  gas-works  is 
partly  concealed.  It  does  not  affect  the 
liouses — it  only  kills  the  inhabitants,  and  it 
does  this  noiselessly.  Even  Dr.  Lankester, 
vigilant  as  he  is,  holds  no  inquests  over  these 
victims. 

The  visitor  who  passes  through  Halifax  has 
seen  the  effects  of  gas-works  as  London  never 
shows  them.  It  is  Halifax,  if  we  remember 
rightly — we  are  sure  it  is  in  that  immediate 
neighboui'hood — where  we  have  come  upon 
what  was  once  a  pleasant  vale.  It  is  now  as 
smitten  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 
The  trees  are  all  withered,  the  very  grass  is 
dead.  The  little  fai-ms  and  gardens  which 
once  stood  there,  luxuriant  with  life,  are  now 
all  deserted  and  desolate.  A  spot  more 
dreary  and  stricken  we  never  saw  in  England 
before.  Upon  asking  the  cause,  the  friend 
interrogated  pointed  to  a  large  gas-works, 
which,  some  years  ago,  was  erected  in  the 
centre  of  the  vale.  Nothing  that  had  natural 
life  could  live  around  it.  The  ])lace  was 
literally  blasted.  Such  are  the  ell'ects  of  a 
gas-woiks  on  vegetation  ;  on  human  beings 
it  is  little  less  baleful. 

This  is  the  sort  of  influence  which  the 
Imperial  Gas  Company  (Lucifer's  Imperial 
Company  it  ought  to  be  called)  propose  to 
establish  at  Bow.  They  have  now  a  Bill  in 
Parliament  to  enable  tliem  to  acquire  twenty- 
seven  acres  of  land  at  Bow,  on  which  to 
erect  their  Imperial  Nuisance  on  a  vast  scale. 
The  City  of  London  Gas  Company  has  also  a 
Bill  in  Parliament  to  effect  an  amalgamation 


with  the  Chartered  Gas  Coinpan}',  and  they 
ask  powers  to  buy  land  at  Hackney  Wick, 
near  to  the  seat  of  the  great  Bow  Common 
nuisance,  so  that  this  district  is  doomed  as 
a  sort  of  sulphurous  relief  territory  of  Pan- 
demonium. The  Imperial  Company  have 
got  their  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords. 
Lords  do  not  live  at  Bow,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Bill  have  not  occurred  to 
them. 

The  aggregate  gas-works  in  contemplation 
will  be  equal  in  size  to  six  of  the  largest  gas- 
works in  the  metropolis — a  very  comfortable 
prospect  for  Victoria  Park,  as  we  learn  from 
a  letter  in  the  daily  papei-s  by  Mr.  John 
Plummer,  a  resident  at  Hackney  Wick,  who 
says  that  at  these  proposed  works  "  the  daily 
consumption  of  coal  will  not  be  less  than 
i',000  tons  !  And  this  within  300  feet  of  the 
park  railings,  close  to  that  portion  of  the 
park  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  cricket  clubs. 
Instead  of  the  pure,  refreshing  air  breathed 
by  us  at  present,  we  shall  be  overwhelmed 
with  noxious  fumes  and  vapours ;  and,  in- 
stead of  the  park  being  the  resort  of  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  the  hai'd-worked 
children  of  toil,  they  will  be  driven  from  it 
back  to  the  jjublic-houses,  or  to  the  crowded 
and  unwholesome  courts  and  lanes  in  which 
so  many  of  them  reside." 

Ml'.  Plummer  very  naturally  asks  and 
argues,  "  Is  it  not  enough  that  railway  com- 
panies should  be  allowed  to  drive  the  people 
from  their  homes,  that  these  gas  companies 
should  come  and  strive  to  deprive  them  of 
their  places  of  recreation '?  This  is  no  local 
question.  Wliat  is  the  fate  of  Victoria  Park 
to-day  may  to-morrow  be  the  fate  of  the 
parks  at  Manchester,  Leeds,  Bradford,  and 
other  large  centres  of  population." 

This  is  not  more  than  a  timely  warning. 
If  we  cannot  hold  om-  own  in  London,  the 
provinces  may  expect  to  go  to  the  wall.  In 
most  things  the  provinces  can.  take  care  of 


themselves;  but  in  sanitary  things  provincial 
towns  are  likely  to  be  influenced  by  what  is 
submitted  to  in  the  metrojiolis.  For  some 
3'eai's  past  we  have  annually  sent  out  into 
provincial  towns  and  cities  a  band  of  sanitary 
philosophers.  Our  Chadwicks,  Lankesters, 
and  Eawlinsons  visit  Edinburgh,  York,  Shef- 
field, and  admonish  the  residents  on  the  state 
of  their  towns,  and  steps  are  taken  to  amend 
matters.  This  result  is  wholesome,  and  good 
has  thus  unquestionably  been  done.  But 
what  will  be  said  to  the  Sanitary  Section  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  which  holds 
its  meetings  in  the  Adelplii,  if  it  cannot 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  salubrity 
of  Victoria  Park  ?  There  must  be  gas- 
works, but  they  need  not  be  suffered  near 
a  park.  London  needs  more  parks.  En- 
closures are  about  to  be  arrested.  There 
is  a  Parliamentary  party  charged  with  this 
duty.  Contemporaneously  with  the  existence 
of  such  a  Parliamentary  Committee,  shall  it 
be  said  that  a  ])ark  in  a  quarter  of  London 
needing  it  so  much  has  been  deteriorated  by 
gas-works  1  This  is  an  affair  that  concerns 
others  besides  the  woi'king  classes  resident  in 
Hackney  Wick  and  its  neighbourhood.  It, 
indeed,  concerns  the  general  public,  who 
ought  to  take  care  that  no  such  precedent 
is  ever  established  in  the  metropolis. 


Steaji-pipes  and  Wood. — At  a  recent  meeting  of 
tlie  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Bo.ston,  tlieie  was  au 
interesting  discussion  upon  tlie  danger  of  steam-pipes 
passing  tlirougli,  and  in  contact  witli,  wood.  It  was 
shown  that  the  wood,  by  being  constantly  heated, 
assumes  the  condition,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  of 
Jine  charcoal,  a  condition  the  most  favourable  to  spon- 
taneous combustion. 

Nkw  Percussion  Fuse. — A  new  percussion  fuse,  the 
invention  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Freeth,  Royal  Artillery, 
and  In-speetor  of  Ordnance,  has  just  been  Introduced 
into  the  service.  The  anaugemeut  by  which  the  ham- 
mer is  suspended — namely,  between  two  thin  copper 
cups — is  very  ingenious.  The  trials  previous  to  tUs 
adoption  of  this  fuse  have  been  very  satisfactory. 
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CO-OPERATIVE    MAmiFACTTJErNO    ASSO- 
CIATIOXS. 

To  carry  on  saoh  undertakings  successfully,  requires  not 
only  great  skill  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  mana- 
gers, but  great  forbearance  and  a  strong  spirit  of  subor- 
dination on  the  part  of  the  capitalist  workmen,  who 
have  to  submit  themselves  to  the  control  of  those  who 
are  their  own  paid  servants.  That  they  have  often  been 
found  deficient  in  the  latter  qualification  is  unfortunately 
but  too  plainly  manifested  by  the  lamentable  shipwi-eck 
of  some  of  these  establishments  on  tliis  rock.  For  in- 
stance, a  mill  at  Padiliara  was  forcibly  entensd  by  some 
of  the  operatives,  who  tore  the  cloth  from  the  looms  and 
[lanwed  the  machinery,  because  they  could  not  have 
the  overseers  they  chose  ;  the  concern  was  thriving  at 
the  time,  and  could  have  easily  bome  the  loss,  but  as 
some  of  its  funds  were  borrowed,  the  creditors,  fearing 
its  sal'cty,  came  down  for  their  claims,  and  made  it  bank- 
rupt, ilowever,  it  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  these 
qualities  of  subordination  and  forbearance  will  be  duly 
ilcvelopecl  in  time,  as  appears  to  have  been  the  case 
already  in  Rochdale. 

On  the  question  of  whether  the  requisite  skill  and 
Judgment  can  be  found  In  the  managers,  who  are  thera- 
Ktlves  frequently  men  from  the  ranks  of  the  operatives, 
it  is  .allowable  to  speak  with  more  confidence.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  capitalists  who  are  o^vners  of  the  large 
mills  perform  little  or  no  part  of  tlie  duties  of  supcr- 
•>  ision  or  management  in  person,  but  depute  all  to  their 
liired  subordinates.  Jlr.  Cooper,  one  of  the  managers 
of  the  Rochdale  Pioneers  Society,  in  a  letter  to  the  author 
on  this  subject  written  some  years  ago,  observed : 
'*  Persons  acquainted  with  the  manufactures  of  this  dis- 
trict know  that,  as  a  rule,  the  employer  does  little  more 
than  give  a  general  oversight  to  his  business  ;  the  rest 
is  done  by  the  workers,  including  those  who  buy  the  raw 
material  and  sell  the  manufactured  article,  the  managers, 
overlookers,  &c. :  and  if  these  can  manage  a  concern  for 
a  capitalist,  can  they  not  do  it  for  the  workers,  who 
by  their  united  subscriptions  become  the  capitalists 
also?" 

Supposing  this  condition  to  be  fulfilled,  and  that  a 
Co-operative  manufactory  is  fairly  started,  it  possesses 
one  gi-eat  advantage  over  similar  industrial  undertakings 
conducted  by  private  capitalists,  namely,  the  greater 
energy  which,  owing  to  tlie  interest  which  each  co-opera- 
tive takes  in  the  amount  and  excellence  both  of  his  own 
and  his  neighbour's  work,  will  necessarily  accompany 
the  exertions  of  all  engaged  in  it.  Those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  an  agreeable  variety  in  their  occupations  can- 
not perhaps  realise  the  exhausting  monotony  of  the 
great  majority  of  mechanical  employments  :  the  inter- 
minable rows  of  bricks,  the  everlasting  piles  of  mort.ar  ; 
the  endless  length  of  twist,  and  the  boundless  expanse  of 
cloth  spun  and  woven  to  the  incessant  din  of  clanking 
and  crashing  machinery,  are  scarce  less  disheartening 
than  the  eternal  "  seam  and  gusset  and  band,  band  and 
gusset  and  seam,"  which  forms  the  "  be-all  and  the  end- 
all"  of  the  poor  seamstress's  dreary  existence.  Is  it, 
then,  strange  that  the  workman  should  at  times  become 
gloomy  and  discontented  ?  that  he  should  seek  to  dissi- 
pate the  shadow  which  darkens  his  life  by  artificial 
stimulants,  and  vent  his  dissatisfaction  in  complaints 
against  society  and  against  his  employer?  But  when 
you  reflect  that  in  addition  to  this,  he  is  remunerated 
not  in  proportion  to  his  diligence,  but  according  to  a 
tixed  standard,  can  you  conceive  anything  wanting  to 
deprive  him  of  all  interest  in  his  occupation,  and  render 
tlie  primeval  cm'se  of  labour  a  curse  indeed  ?  Even  his 
very  strength  but  aggravates  his  discontent,  doomed,  as 
ho  feels  himself  to  be,  to  grind  in  the  prison-house  for 
the  benefit  of  those  he  abhors.  Now,  here  the  principle 
of  Co-operation  steps  in,  and  sheds  a  gleam  of  light  over 
tlie  dark  pathway  of  his  life :  establishing  a  close  con- 
nection between  the  remuneration  and  the  toil,  it  robs 
tlift  latter  of  half,  nay,  all  its  bitterness ;  for  profit 
sweetens  labour.  Henceforth  the  trowel  and  the  saw, 
the  loom  and  the  crank  make  merry  music  :  they  tell  of 
comforts  augmenteil,  of  competence  realioCd,  of  inde-. 
pendence  gained.  The  mechanic  goes  to  his  work  cheer- 
fully, labours  at  it  with  zest,  and  leaves  it  with  regret. 
I\Iere  existence,  which  to  every  man  in  full  health  ought 
to  be  a  joy,  becomes  so  to  him  ouce  more ;  he  begins  to 
feel  some  pleasure  iu  the  present,  because  he  has  some 
hope  in  the  future.  This,  however,  is  to  anticipate 
(■lightly  another  branch  of  my  .subject,  namely,  the  benefit 
■which  these  societies  confer  on  the  working  classes. 

There  is  one  groat  difficulty  with  which  Co-operative 
manufactories  have  to  contend  in  common  with  all  other 
mercantile  undertakings,  and  which  it  was  at  one  time 
thought  would  jirove  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
permanent  sucees.^,  namely,  that  of  commercial  re.\nil- 
sions  and  the  other  accidental  disturb.ances  to  which 
tradi^'is  liable.  The  extent  of  this  dilficulty  is  very 
clearly  explained  by  Mr.  Edmund  Potter,  President  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  a  paper  on 
Co-operation  and  its  tendencies,  read  before  the  British 
Association  some  years  since.  Co-ojieration,  he  says, 
'■  woulil  prove  weakest  dudng  periods  of  depression,  and 
could  not  find  power  of  su.stentation  from  a  multitude  of 
shareholders  of  the  weaker  capitalist  class  ;  whilst,"  as 
lie  adds,  "  it  would  not  supply  the  power  of  purchase 
and  expansion  during  these  periods  when  the  private 
capitalist  invests  and  expands  most  profitably." 

These  views  are  pretty  generally  entertained  among 


theoretical  men,  as  well  as  those  who,  like  Mr.  Edmund 
Potter,  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  phenomena 
of  trade,  and  the  conditions  essential  to  success  in  com- 
mercial undertakings.  But  let  us  see  what  has  actually 
happened  during  the  great  commercial  revulsions  which 
have  occurred  since  co-operative  societies  began  to  be 
established.  Has  any  large  number  of  them  failed  ?  or 
rather,  has  any  larger  number  of  them  failed  than  has 
occuired  in  the  case  of  establishments  in  the  same 
branches  of  business  conducted  by  private  capitalists  ? 
If  any  crisis  was  likely  to  try  the  strength  of  co-operative 
associations,  the  cotton  famine  was  that  crisis.  Yet 
what  is  the  fact  1  co-operative  societies  have  come  out 
of  that  terrible  ordeal  almost  unscathed.  Like  other 
establishments,  they  have  felt  the  pressure  keenly  ;  but 
from  inquiries  that  1  have  made  it  would  appear  that 
such  failures  as  have  occurred,  though  doubtless  hastened 
and  aggravated  by  so  terrible  a  pressure,  are  in  no  case 
attributable  entirely  to  this  cause.  If,  then,  co-operative 
manufactories  have  survived  this  exceptionable,  this 
unparalleled  trial,  may  we  not  safely  conclude  that,  if 
properly  conducted,  they  will  come  safely  through  what- 
ever others  the  future  may  have  in  store  for  them  ? — 
From  a  Lecture  htj  Professor  Houston,  Trinity  College, 
Dublin. 


A  Ramble  among  the  IVorking 
Meiis  Clubs  and  Institutes* 

BY    THE    BEV.     H.     SOLLY. 


Being  too  mueli  occupied  just  now  to  continue 
an  examination  of  the  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
failure  of  several  Clubs  and  Institutes,  I  give  the 
following  extracts  from  a  report  which  wUl,  I 
think,  he  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  TVoek- 
ING  Man.  a  gentleman  of  great  experience  and 
intelligence,  taking  a  tour  in  September  last  for 
the  benefit  of  his  health,  kindly  undertook  to 
visit  certain  "Working  Men's  Clubs,  and  furnished 
us  with  a  report  of  his  visits,  from  which  the 
following  passages  are  taken  : — 

"  My  first  visit  was  to  F ,  an  agriciiltural 

town  with  3,000  inhabitants.  The  Club  there  is 
tenant  of  an  old,  inconvenient,  and  musty  six- 
roomed  house,  for  which  it  pays  a  rent  of  ^£12  a 
year,  the  taxes  amoiuiting  to  about  £,2,  more. 
Three  of  the  six  rooms  of  the  Club-house  are  used, 
respectively,  as  a  reading-room,  a  conversation 
and  smoking-room,  and  a  games-room,  and  the 
other  three  are  appropriated  to  the  manager  of 
the  Club.  The  manager  is  a  married  man  with  a 
family.  He  receives  no  salary,  but,  iu  return  for 
the  performance  of  his  duties  as  manager,  lives 
rent  free,  and  is  supplied  by  the  Club  with  coal 
and  gas.  He  makes  in  addition  some  little  profit, 
though  only  very  little,  by  the  refreshments  which 
his  wife  is  occasionally  reciuu'ed  to  supply  to  the 
members  of  the  Club.  The  number  of  members 
at  the  time  of  my  visit,  exclusive  of  honorary 
members,  was  64,  of  whom  36  were  quarterly 
members,  paying  Is.  per  quarter,  the  other  28 
being  weekly  members,  paying  Id.  per  week. 
In  addition  to  these  C4  ordinai-y  members,  there 
were  about  30  honorary  members,  two  of  whom 
had  subscribed  two  guineas  a  year  each,  nine 
one  guinea  a  year  each,  and  the  remainder  from 
5s.  to  half-a-guinea  a  year  each.  Last  winter  the 
number  of  ordinary  members  averaged  130,  or 
twice  the  number  there  were  at  the  time  of  my 
visit.  The  advantages  which  the  Club  aifords  its 
members  in  the  summer  season  are  (1)  the  use  of 
a  reading-room,  tolerably  well  supplied  with  daily 
papers,  and  also  with  weekly  papers,  both  London 
and  local,  and,  moreover,  having  on  its  shelves 
about  100  volumes  of  books,  of  which  the  members 
can  avail  themselves  at  will ;  (2)  the  use  of  a  room 
in  which  to  smoke  and  talk ;  (3)  the  use  of  a 
room  in  which  to  play  chess,  draughts,  or  domi- 
noes, and  of  the  boards  and  pieces  with  which  to 
play  those  games  ;  and  (4)  the  use  of  a  recreation- 
ground,  and  of  the  necessary  appliances  for  the 
games  of  cricket  and  quoits.  The  recreation- 
ground  is  a  field  of  four  or  five  acres,  situated  at 
about  five  minutes'  walk  from  the  Club-house,  and 
the  members  of  the  Club  have  the  privilege  of 
using  it  on  two  evenings  per  week,  for  which  the 
Club  pays  £2  a  year.  The  Club  does  not  possess 
either  a  skittle-ground  or  a  bagatelle-board.  The 
landlord  of  the  recreation-ground  woirld  probably 
be  willing  to  allow  skittles  to  be  played  there, 
but  some  of  the  more  influential  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  also  some  of  thd  ordinary  members, 
have  an  objection  to  the  introduction  of  that 
game.  The  same  members  also  object  to  baga- 
telle.    In  winter,  the  Club  offers  a  greater  variety 
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of  means  of  amusement  than  in  summer.  Last 
winter  a  '  free-and-easy '  was  held  weekly,  and 
both  a  weekly  discussion  meeting  and  a  weekly 
'judge  and  jui-y'  wore  attempted.  The  '  free-and- 
easy'  was  very  successful  indeed,  but  the  'jud"-e 
and  jiu-y*  was  even  more  so,  as  long  as  it  was 
kept  up.  Some  of  the  honorary  members,  how- 
ever, did  not  aijprove  of  it,  and  it  was,  therefore, 
very  soon  discontinued.  The  discussion  meeting 
failed  through  bad  management.  Durin"  a  great 
part  of  last  winter  '  Penny  Headings'  were  given, 
in  connection  with  the  Club,  once  a  week,  and 
were  eminently  successful.  The  members  of  the 
Club  were  admitted  free,  the  '  penny'  being 
charged  only  to  non-members.  The  readings 
were  at  first  given  in  the  Club-house;  but  the 
Club-house  was  soon  found  to  be  not  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  come  to  them, 
and  they  were  afterwards  held  in  the  '  Savings 
Bank  Koom,'  a  room  belonging  to  the  Savings 
Bank  of  the  town,  and  the  use  of  which,  for  occa- 
sional meetings,  is  handsomely  allowed  to  the 
members  of  any  benevolent  or  other  useful  society, 
at  no  charge  beyond  that  of  the  bare  cost  of 
cleaning  and  lighting — not  amounting  to  more 
than  2s.  per  evening.  In  the  case  of  the  penny 
readings,  this  cost  was  paid  by  some  of  the 
honorary  members,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
receipts  were  clear  profit  to  the  Club.  These 
profits  averaged  between  6s.  and  7s.  per  week. 
One  concert  was  also  given  last  winter  in  con- 
nection with  the  Club,  the  singers  and  per- 
formers being  some  of  them  members  of  the  Club 
and  some  of  them  not.     The  Assembly  Eoom  of 

the Hotel  was  hu-ed  for  it,  and  the  public 

were  invited  to  attend  on  payment,  the  members 
of  the  Club  being  admitted  free.  Although  the 
expenses  of  the  concert  amounted  to  over  ,£2, 
a  clear  balance  of  profit  remained  to  the  amount 
of  £1  5s.  The  Club  also  tried,  last  winter,  the 
experiment  of  leotiu'es,  but  it  was  not  attended 
with  any  great  success.  StUl  less  successful 
have  been  its  few  attempts  at  establishing 
classes.  The  most  promising  of  these  was  an 
attempt  at  a  singing-class,  but  the  first  meetin<» 
of  this  class  iu  the  Club-house  was  its  last.  It 
met  one  evening  iu  the  games-room  (a  kind 
of  cellar  iinder  the  conversation-room),  but  the 
conversation  going  on  above  so  interfered  with 
the  singing,  and  the  singing  so  interfered  with 
the  conversation,  that  everybody  at  once  saw 
that  a  singing-class,  under  the  clrcumstancos, 
would  not  do.  The  class,  however,  is  still  in 
existence,  and  consists  exclusively  of  members  of 
the  Club ;  birt  it  has  only  four  members,  and  it 
does  not  meet  at  the  Club-house.  In  the  summer 
it  meets  for  practice  on  the  top  of  a  hiU  about  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  in  winter  at  the  lodgings 
of  one  of  its  members. 

"As  regards  the  financial  position  of  the  F ■ 

Club,  the  first  point  to  be  noted  is  that  the  Club 
is  stiU  in  debt  in  respect  of  the  cost  of  ada^jting 
and  fmmishing  the  Club-house  at  starting,  three 
years  ago.  Last  year,  however,  it  reduced  its 
debt  from  .£60  5s.  3d.  to  .£33  Os.  lid.  If  a  similar 
amount  of  reduction  can  be  effected  this  year,  tlta 
debt,  it  will  thus  be  seen,  wUl  thereby  be  nearly 
extinguished.  So  far,  the  reduction  of  the  debt 
has  been  effected  solely  by  donations,  the  crn'rent 
expenses  of  the  Club  swallowing  up  the  subscrip- 
tions alike  of  the  ordinary  and  of  the  honorary 
members,  and  not  being  wholly  met  thereby.  The 

most  liberal  donor  has  been  the  Earl  of  E , 

who  gave  .£20  last  year,  and  who  has  contributed 
most  handsomely  to  the  funds  of  the  Club  diu-ing 
each  previous  year  of  its  existence.  UntQ  last 
year,  the  expenses  of  the  Club  exceeded  its  total 
income  from  subscriptions,  and  so  had  to  be  met 
in  part  out  of  the  donations.  A  new  committee, 
however,  was  elected  at  the  beginning  of  last 
year,  and  its  management  has  been  more  eco- 
nomical than  that  of  its  predecessor;  and  the 
result  is  that  the  subscrijjtions  of  its  honorary 
and  ordinary  members  together  now  just  about 
meet  its  ciu-rent  expenses.  If  the  Club  trace  out  of 
debt,  therefore,  it  would  not  need  to  ask  for  don:i- 
tions;  but,  as  its  honorary  members  at  present 
contribute  more  than  half  its  total  income  from 
subscriptions,  it  would  stUI  bo  very  far  from 
being  supported  by  its  working-men  members 
alone." 

It  wUl  be  noticed  that  the  honorary  members  in 
this  instance  exercised  administrative  control  iu 
two  or  three  matters  of  considerable  importance 
to  the  well-being  of  the  Club.  I  do  not  presume 
to  say  whether  their  decisions  were  right  or 
wrong;   but  when  we  look  to  the  rules  of  this 
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Club,  and  find  it  was  exercised,  as  in  previously- 
mentioned  cases,  by  means  of  a  Gentlemen's  or 
General  Committee  sitting  and  acting  distinct 
from  tbe  Working  Men's  Committee,  we  need 
not  be  svu-prised  that  the  Clnb  has  not  been  more 
successful.  It  has  done  and  is  doing  decided 
good ;  but  very  little  comiiared  with  what  one 
would  desire.  It  has  sustained  a  great  loss,  more- 
over, in  the  death  of  one  of  its  best  friends  among 
the  gentlemen,  whose  kind  and  genial  disposition 
greatly  helped  the  movement  at  its  outset. 

Our  friend's  next  remarks  will  be  specially 
interesting  to  clergymen  and  other  persons  de- 
sii-ous  of  establishing  or  maintaining  a  Working 
Men's  Club  in  rural  clistHcts. 

"  In  imitation  of  the  club  at  P ,  a  very  in- 
teresting little  Club  (of  whose  existence,  I  behove, 
the  Union  is  not  aware)  has  been  established  at 

S ,  an  agricultural  vUlage,  containing  about 

1,000  inhabitants,  situated  at   about  foiu-  mUes 

from  F .     This  Club  was  started  about  eight 

months  ago,  cliicfly  by  the    eiforts  of   Mr. . 

It  has  about  forty  ordinary  members,  nearly  all 
of  them  agricultural  labourers,  each  paying 
either  Id.  a  week,  or  Is.  a  quarter,  and  either 
three  or  four  honorary  members,  who  have 
agreed  to  pay  half-a-guinea  a  year  each.  The 
Club  hires,  at  a  rent  of  3s.  a  week,  two  I'ooins 
in  a  little  cottage,  one  of  which  rooms  is  used 
as  a  reading-room,  the  other  being  devoted  to 
smoking  and  conversation.  The  furuitm-e  of 
the  two  rooms  was  completely  paid  for  out  of  the 
fii'st  quarter's  subscriptions,  aided  by  donations 
to  the  amount  of  .£2,  and  at  the  end  of  its  first 
quarter  the  Club  was  entii'ely  out  of  debt ;  but 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  neighbom-hood 
it  was  in  debt  about  £1.  It  possessed  no 
library,  no  recreation  ground,  and  no  games, 
either  indoor  or  outdoor,  and  its  reading-room 
was  very  scantily  furnished  indeed.  Many  of  its 
members  cannot  read,  but  some  of  those  who  can 
read  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  aloird  to  the 
others.  During  its  first  quarter  it  devoted  every 
Monday  evening  to  a,  formal  reading  meeting; 

and  on  one  occasion  Ai'chdeacou ,  who  holds 

the   living  of   S ,  and  on  another  the  Eev. 

acted  as  reader.     The  most  frequent  reader, 

however,  was  the  excellent  secretary  of  the  Club, 

Mr. .     This  little  Club  seemed  to  me  to  be 

eminently  deserving  of  whatever  recognition  and 
assistance  could  be  accorded  to  it  by  the  Union." 

It  is  very  satisfactory  to  find,  as  we  do  in  many 
rural  parishes,  that  a  social  Club  can  bo  success- 
fully maintained,  if  only  two  or  three  men  of 
education  and  kindly  feeling  will  devote  them- 
selves to  conducting  its  operations.  Of  course  it 
is  vitally  important  that  they  should  get  the  men 
themselves  to  do  as  miich  for  its  management 
as  possible ;  and  a  great  secret  of  all  suoessful 
adminstration,  of  course,  consists  in  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  eifieient  agents.  But  there  must 
be  a  "head"  in  every  entei-prise. 

"  From  S I  went  to  C (an  agricultivral 

town  with  7,000  inhabitants),  in  which  town  there 
is  a  very  successful  little  Working  Men's  Club. 
It  is  aooommodated  in  rooms  connected  with  a 
very  commodious  and  well-aiipoiuted  hall  be- 
longing to  the  local  Temperauce  Association. 
That  association  is  very  successful  and  energetic ; 
and  in  the  winter  season  lectures,  concerts,  and 
other  entertainments  are  pi-ovided  by  it  at  very 
frequent  intervals.  The  members  of  the  Clnh 
have  free  access  to  all  these,  so  that  the  Club 
has  no  need  to  provide  entertainments  for  itself. 
As  rent  for  the  rooms  it  occupies,  the  Club 
pays  to  the  Temperance  Society  only  ^£4  a  year, 
but  it  also  pays  .£5  a  year  towards  the  salary 
of  the  Society's  hall-keeper,  who  acts  also  as 
manager  of  the  Club.  A  portion  of  the  Society's 
building  is  open  to  the  public  during  the  whole 
of  each  day,  except  Sunday,  for  the  sale,  at  the 
lowest  remunerative  prices,  of  teetotal  refresh- 
ments, and  from  this  department  the  members  of 
the  Club  can  be  supplied  at  pleasure  in  their  own 
rooms.  These  rooms,  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
were  only  two — one  used  as  a  reading-room,  and 

the  other   appropriated  to  games ;  but  Mr. , 

to  whose  earnestness  and  liberality  the  Club  is 
in  many  ways  so  deeply  indebted,  was  contem- 
plating adding  to  tiie  building,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, a  room  to  be  devoted  to  smoking,  &c. 
The  Club  possesses  a  library  of  250  volumes, 
which  are  lent  out  to  the  members,  and  its 
reading-room  is  very  amply  supplied  with  news- 
papers and  magazines.  The  number  of  ordinary 
members  on  the  books  at  the  time  of  my  visit 
was  forty-six,  of  whom  twelve  were  in  the  habit 


of  paying  Is.  6d.  per  quarter,  and  thirteen  6d.  a 
month.  The  rest  paid  Ijd.  per  week.  Last  winter 
the  number  of  members  averaged  eighty-one,  and 
the  Club-rooms,  which  are  bat  small,  were  fre- 
quently crowded  to  inconvenience.  The  Club 
published  its  first  annual  report  on  the  1st  of 
March  last,  when  it  had  a  balance  of  about  JE?  in 
hand.  The  total  expenditm-e  for  the  year  had 
been  £61  lis.  7d.,  of  which  aboiit  one-third  ifas 
derived  from  the  subscriptions  of  ordinary 
members." 

Our  friend  speaks  warmly  of  the  good  being 

done  by  the  Club  at  C ,  although  the  number 

of  members,  iu  proportion  to  the  population,  is 
certainly  very  small.  But  this  is  only  one  among 
many  proofs,  fii'st,  that  we  cannot  always  measure 
social  and  moral  influences  by  numbers ;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
Working  Men's  Clubs  must  not  be  expected  to  be 
appreciated  rapidly  or  extensively  for  some  years 
to  come.  Their  friends  and  promoters  may  be 
thankful  and  hopeful,  even  though  they  have  a 
much  more  up-hUl  work  to  do  than  they  originally 
anticipated.  The  committee  of  the  Club  in  ques- 
tion, in  their  first  annual  report,  show  that  they 
well  understand  this,  and  "  refer  with  pleasure  " 
to  their  belief  "  that  many  of  the  homes  of  the 
working  men  have  been  made  happier  through  its 
instrumentality."  Thankfulness  and  hope  nr^ed 
not  diminish  eai'nest  effort  after  greater  success, 
nor  lessen  a  genuine  desire  to  discover  and  avoid 
sources  of  error. 


WOr.K  IS  NOBLER  FAE  THAN  PLAT. 

Make  tlie  most  of  ev'ry  blessing, 

Cultivate  coutcutment  here ; 
There  are  treasures  worth  possessing 

For  the  men  of  ev'ry  sphere. 
Though  thy  lot  in  life  be  humble, 

Anil  thou  toilest  day  by  day, 
Battle  onward,  never  grumble — 

Work  is  better  far  than  play. 

What  tho'  fortune  crown  thy  neighbour  ? 

Riches  cannot  banish  care  ; 
And  there's  dignity  in  labour 

Which  the  idler  cannot  share. 
Those  who  toil  uphold  the  nation, 

Keep  its  greatness  from  decay ; 
In  each  honest  occupation, 

Work  is  better  far  than  play. 

On  the  scaffold  hcav'nward  climbing. 

Deep  within  the  mine  below, 
'Mongst  the  hammers  loudly  chiming. 

And  whei-e  molten  metals  glow — 
In  the  fields  where  birds  are  singing, 

On  the  vessel's  deck  so  gay — 
There  are  voices  ever  ringing, 

"  Work  is  nobler  far  than  play." 

W.  Talbot. 


LAW  AND  LABOUR. 

Just  at  the  present  moment  every  fresh  illustration  of 
the  anomalous  condition  of  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
social  relations  of  wealth  and  labour  is  more  than  usually 
interesting.  Such  an  illustration — and  that  of  the  most 
pregnant  kind — is  furnished  by  the  judges'  arguments 
in  the  case  of  UnAvin  v.  Clark,  tried  in  the  Queen's 
Bench  last  Saturday.  We  say  the  judges'  arguments, 
for  there  was  really  a  rather  long  discussion  between  the 
three  justices — Blackburn,  Mellor,  and  Shee — as  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  existing  laws  regulating  contracts 
between  employers  and  artisans ;  and  the  judgment, 
unwillingly  acquiesced  in  by  Justice  Shee,  appears  so 
unsatisfactory  that  we  cau  only  trust  that  the  point 
Avill  be  speedily  raised  once  more,  and  tried,  as  Justice 
Blackburn  recommended,  in  tho  Court  of  Common 
Pleas.  As  almost  everybody  who  is  not  an  artisan  of 
some  sort  or  other  is  an  employer  of  labour,  the  question 
is  really  important  to  us  all.  The  facts  of  the  case  are 
as  simple  as  possible,  and  there  is  no  controversy  about 
them. 

A  working  cutler,  named  Clark,  made  a  contract  with 
Messrs.  Unv/in  and  Rogers — of  whom  it  may  be  said  that 
their  penknives  are  iu  even'body's  pocket — to  work  for 
them  at  certain  wages  for  tv/o  years.  Last  November  he 
refused  to  work  any  longer,  except  at  advanced  wages, 
and  was  accordingly  convicted  of  a  breach  of  contract, 
and  sent  to  prison  for  three  weeks.  On  coming  out  he 
still  refused  to  work,  wa.s  again  prosecuted,  and  is  now 
again  convicted  by  a  judicial  sentence,  which,  as  Judge 
Shee  forcibly  argued,  is  equivalent  to  an  admission  of  the 
principle  that  a  man  may  be  kept  in  prison  by  repeated 
prosecutions  and  convictions  for  the  whole  time  of  his 
original  contract,  be  it  two  months,  two  years,  or  twenty 
years.  That  upon  any  r.ational  principle,  as  distinct  from 
legal  hair-splittings,  the  law  of  contracts  should  be  thus 
interpreted  is  so  "monstrous"  an  absurdity — as  Judge 
Shee  did  not  hesitate  to  call  it,  even  while  submitting  to 
bis  brothsr  justices — that  we  can  hardly  imagine  that 


the  present  conviction  can  be  sustained.  The  argument 
by  which  Justice  Blackburn  maintained  that  the  man 
must  be  punished  again  and  again  is  to  the  ordinary  un- 
derstanding simply  amazing.  If  a  man  who  has  been 
sent  to  gaol  for  beating  his  wife  beats  her  again  when  he 
comes  out,  of  course  he  is  again  punished,  erijo,  argues 
Judge  Blackburn,  one  single  civil  offence — namely,  the 
breach  of  a  definite  agreement — is  to  bo  punished  as  if  it 
were  a  criminal  act  repeated  again  and  again  after  every 
fresh  penalty.  No  wonder  the  real  merits  of  the  case 
were  argued  by  the  judges  on  the  bench  rather  than  by 
the  counsel  at  the  bar. 

The  practical  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  that 
there  is  an  urgent  call  for  a  revision  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating the  employment  of  labour.  If  the  working  man 
had  as  many  wise  friends  as  he  has  zealous  friends  and 
misdirecting  leaders,  it  would  not  have  been  left  to  some 
future  reformed  Parliament  to  place  the  labourer  and 
his  employer  on  strictly  equal  terms  in  the  eye  of  the 
law.  If  the  mere  possession  of  a  vote  is  a  benefit  to 
the  artisan,  as  we  are  told,  how  far  larger  a  benefit 
would  it  be  to  him  if  there  were  no  longer  one  l.i.w  for 
the  capitalist  and  another  for  the  artisan  !  As  the  law 
now  stands,  the  employer  can  punish  the  breach  of  a 
contract  on  the  part  of  a  workman  by  a  heavy,  and  it 
may  be  a  ruinous  penalty ;  but  no  such  punishment  can 
be  inflicted  upon  the  employer  if  he  is  the  breaker  of  the 
agreement.  It  is  the  case  of  bishops  and  cur.ates  over 
again.  Whatever  the  misdemeanours  of  a  rector  or 
vicar,  a  bishop  can  only  punish  him  by  a  regular  legal 
process ;  and  whatever  the  misdemeanours  of  a  bishop 
or  archbishop,  nobody  kuowd  how  he  is  to  be  got  rid  of. 
The  ciuate,  on  the  contrary,  may  have  his  licence  with- 
drawn at  the  simple  will  of  a  bishop,  who  is  not  bound 
even  to  assign  the  smallest  reason  for  the  exercise  of  his 
despotic  power.  It  is  not,  however,  worth  the  while  of 
any  ambitious  politician  to  make  capital  out  of  the 
woes  of  curates  or  working  cutlers;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  no  one  seems  to  perceive  that  it  is  in  the  existence 
of  such  real  injustice  that  strikes  take  root  and  draw 
their  vital  power.  Statesmen  do  not  seem  to  see 
that  so  long  as  labour  and  capital  combine  rather  as 
natural  enemies  than  as  natural  friends,  these  inces- 
sant conflicts  and  combinations  must  necessarily  be 
continued,  paralysing  the  healthy  action  of  trade, 
and  inflicting  sometimes  irremediable  mischiefs  upon 
all  concerned.  And  yet,  setting  aside  the  political 
aspects  of  the  labour  question,  there  never  was  a 
time  when  the  establishment  of  perfect  justice  to  all 
parties  was  more  loudly  demanded.  More  and  more  the 
relationship  between  labour  and  capital  assumes  the 
nature  of  a  conflict,  in  which  the  sole  practical  question 
is  as  to  which  side  is  the  strongest.  Passion  takes  the 
place  of  sense,  and  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  ought  to  regulate  the  distribution  of 
profits  between  employers  and  employed,  are  perverted 
to  the  service  of  anti-social  prejudices.  And  yet,  in  the 
meantime,  by  the  quiet  working  of  these  laws,  a  com- 
plete equality  of  rights  has  been  achieved  by  a  class  of 
labourers  who,  whatever  else  they  can  do,  cau  certainly 
never  strike  or  form  themselves  into  trades  unions. 
Cooks  and  housemaids  are  triumphant  while  the  men  of 
Birmingham  and  Sheffield  are  still  toiling  at  a  disadvan- 
tage ;  at  least,  we  never  heard  of  even  the  most  re- 
vengeful of  "  mistresses  "  sueing  a  runaway  servant  girl 
for  breach  of  contract,  and  getting  her  sentenced  to 
twenty-one  days'  imprisonment.  In  every  household 
one  law  is  practically  supreme.  If  you  turn  away  your 
maid  without  a  month's  warning,  you  must  p.ay  her  a 
month's  wages.  If  she  discharges  herself  within  the 
month,  she  cannot  claim  any  payment.  If  good  servants 
are  scarcer  every  year,  it  is  not  because  they  are  unfairly 
used,  but  because,  while  servants  become  numerically 
fewer,  there  is  a  perpetual  increase  in  the  number  of 
well-to-do  families  who  w.ant  servants  to  wait  upon  them  ; 
and  because,  unfortunately,  the  machinery  which  has 
entered  everywhere  else  into  the  manufacture  of  neces- 
sities has  not  yet  achieved  the  cooking  of  our  dinners  or 
the  sweeping  of  our  carpets. — Fall  Mall  6a::elte. 


THE    PACTOET    OPERATIVES    OP    BEAD- 
POED. 

Mr.  Redgrave,  inspector  of  factories,  in  his  annual  re-  B 
port,  says  : — When  1  was  in  Bradford  (in  October  last)  ^ 
I  had  some  conversation  with  Mr.  Poppleton,  the  cer- 
tifying surgeon  for  the  town,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
physical  condition  of  the  factory  opei-atives  as  compared 
with  that  of  other  operatives.  Mr.  Poppleton  examines 
weekly  more  children  .and  young  persons  than  any  other 
certifying  surgeon  in  my  district,  and  from  his  long  ex- 
perience and  his  judgment  is  well  entitled  to  form  a 
sound  opinion.  I  asked  him  to  give  me,  in  writing,  the 
result  of  his  observations  during  the  year  ;  for  he  had 
paid  much  attention  to  the  effect  of  employment  upon 
health,  as  evidenced  by  the  condition  of  the  young  per- 
sons brought  before  him  in  the  factories,  and  he  has  sent 
me  a  very  interesting  report.  He  says  : — "  There  has 
been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  number  of  hands  pre- 
sented to  me  for  examination  during  the  past  year. 
Several  causes  have  been  at  work'to  produce  this  change  ; 
the  principal  one,  in  my  opinion,  being  the  large  numlier 
who  have  left  other  employments  for  factory  labour, 
such  as  machine  makers,  ironfoimdcrs,  colliers,  brick- 
makers,   and   other  trades    requiring  greater   iihysical 
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exertion  than  factory  labour,  or  such  as  are  exposed  to 
more  danger  and  discomfort.  Another  cause  may  liave 
been  th.at  the  heated  state  of  the  rooms  in  factories  during 
the  past  summer  has  made  the  hands  restless  and  indis- 
posed to  work  the  whole  week,  the  high  rate  of  \v.ages 
enabling  thera  to  be  careless  in  this  matter.  With  re- 
gard to  the  hands  introduced  from  other  employments, 
by  far  the  greater  number  come  from  macliiue  shops, 
iron  foundries,  aiul  collieries.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  on  the  improved  physical  appearance  of  our  fac- 
tory people.  Since  hand-combing  was  removed  from 
the  dwellings  of  the  operatives,  their  children  have  in- 
creased iu  health  and  size,  and  more  especially  so  since 
good  trade  has  raised  the  price  of  labour  to  a  height 
never  before  known.  They  now  surpass  in  appearance 
most  other  operatives,  and  are  especially  superior  to 
workers  in  iron.  All  the  children  presented  to  me  who 
have  worked  in  machine  shops  or  foundries  are  exceed- 
ingly pale,  diminutive,  and  most  pitiable  looking  objects, 
and  altogether  unlit  for  continuous  work.  The  physical 
appearance  of  the  collier  is  superior  to  that  of  the  worker 
iu  iron,  but  the  countenance  of  the  latter  is  very  ex- 
pressive of  the  condition  of  mind  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  nature  of  the  occupation."  Since  sending  that 
report,  Mr.  Poppleton  h-is  given  me  the  following  account 
as  an  instance  of  wliat  comes  before  him,  and  upon  which 
his  opinions  as  above  expressed  are  founded; — "Yes- 
terday I  was  at  Messrs.  ,  and  on  a  batch  of  hands 

coming  before  me  I  selected  one  who  appeared  under 
age.  On  asking  hiiu  where  he  worked  last,  his  reply 
was  at  a  machine  shop.  I  remarked  tbat  his  appearance 
would  make  one  believe  that  he  had  worked  in  the  pit. 
The  lad  at  once  replied  that  before  the  machine  shop  he 
had  been  a  collier  for  three  years,  and  that  he  was  sure 
he  was  titteen  years  old.  So  certainly  do  these  emjiloy- 
ments  stamp  their  efl'ects  on  our  young  people.  I'here 
was  a  few  days  ago  a  very  severe  accident  from  a  machine 
shop  of  a  child  about  ten,  and  he  told  me  that  he  never 
worked  less  than  from  sLx  to  six,  and  sometimes  till  nine 
ji.m.  The  physical  exertion  of  these  children  is  as  great 
as  the  men."' 

This  contrast  of  the  effects  of  labour  in  iron  works, 
.IS  compared  with  the  results  of  factory  labour,  which 
is  under  due  restrictions,  is  very  important  at  the 
present  time,  when  so  much  attention  is  turned  to  the 
condition  of  persons  employed  iu  the  metal  manufac- 
turing districts.  The  half-time  system  has  been  in  ex- 
istence at  Bradford  for  years,  several  tirms  employing  as 
many  as  200  half-timers,  some  even  as  many  as  400  and 
oOO,  and  no  town  contains  a  better  opportunity  for  the 
contrast  between  restricted  and  unrestricted  laboiu-  than 
Bradford.  In  every  part  of  my  district  there  is  a  scarcity 
of  hands,  and  partial  strilces  are  taking  place  iu  separate 
departments  in  the  mills.  The  certifying  surgeons  in- 
form me  that  they  are  called  upon  to  examine  an  in- 
creasing number  of  children  and  young  persons  desirous 
of  obtaining  factory  employment,  and  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  those  presenting  themselves  are  rejected  as  being 
under  the  prescribed  ages.  It  is  at  a  period  like  this, 
when  the  demand  for  labour  is  so  active  and  the  price  of 
labour  is  so  high,  that  the  services  of  the  certifying  sur- 
geons are  of  most  value ;  for  unless  there  were  some 
certain  check  to  the  employment  of  childi-en  of  tender 
age,  who  would  he  unequal  to  the  work,  a  serious  injury 
would  be  inflicted  upon  tbe  young  in  a  manufacturing 
district.  It  appears  from  the  present  scarcity  of  labour 
that  if  all  the  existing  factories  are  to  run  full  time  there 
must  be  some  great  improvements  in  machinery,  or  the 
rate  of  wages  must  rise  considerably  higher  than  it  is  at 
present.  In  fact,  this  is  beginning  to  be  felt  severely  in 
some  places,  and  the  introduction  of  machinery  is  pro- 
gressing. 

A  manufacturer  -vvrites  to  me  ; — "  Had  we  net  lat- 
terly introduced  a  large  .imount  of  machinery  to  sub- 
stitute for  hand  labour,  we  should  have  been  iu  serious 
difficulty;"  and  a  short  time  since,  speaking  with  an 
eminent  manufacturer  upon  this  subject,  he  quoted  two 
instances  in  his  own  works  that  had  occurred  within  a 
week,  showing  how  rapidly  the  wages  were  advancing. 
One  application  was  from  the  woolsorters,  who  apjjlied 
for  an  increase  of  3s.  and  2s.  per  pack.  They  founded 
^^tfcir  claims  upon  the  increased  price  of  provisions, 
■  clothing,  rent,  &c.,  and  they  added  : — "  If  you  direct 
your  attention  to  the  general  advance  in  wages  of  other 
branches  of  labour,  you  will  find  that  we  are  not  suffi- 
ciently remunerated  to  maintain  that  social  position  in 
society  we  heretofore  have  done."  The  second  applica- 
tion was  from  the  warp  twisters,  w-ho  in  seeking  an  ad- 
vance concluded  with  the  following  N.B. : — "  We  expect 
a  satisfactory  answer  to  this  on  or  before  the  ISth  in- 
stant (two  days  after  the  date  of  the  application),  or  else 
you  must  look  out  for  some  fresh  men,  for  we  shall  do 
no  lougqi  except  you  will  give  it  us."  The  great  in- 
crease in  wages  has  also  had  an  effect  upon  the  supply 
of  labour  by  rendering  some  classes  of  operatives  inde- 
pendent of  their  children's  earnings,  who  are  consequently 
not  sent  into  factories  at  so  early  an  age  as  formerly. 
Mr.  Poppleton,  of  Bradford,  has  observed  this,  and  he 
attributes  some  portion  of  the  diminished  production  of 
goods  to  this  cause ;  he  says  upon  this  subject ; — "  I 
h.ive  also  to  report  on  the  great  siarcity  of  hands  during 
the  past  nine  months,  caused  in  some  measure  by  the 
parents  withdrawing  their  children  altogether  from  work. 
This  remark  applies  to  the  better  class  of  factory  opera- 
tives, the  high  rate  of  wages  which  they  hava  at  com- 


mand enabling  them  to  dispense  with  their  children's 
earnings  (once  so  important  to  them),  and  to  send  those 
children  continuously  to  school.  This  scarcity  of  hands 
has  led  to  the  stoppage  of  so  much  machinery  as  to  di- 
minish by  one-tifth  or  one-sixth  the  production  of  the 
manufactured  goods.  Night  work  has  been  more  com- 
mon during  the  past  year  than  it  has  ever  been  since  the 
passing  of  the  Factory  Act ;  and,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  hands,  masters  have  been  glad  to  employ  for  night- 
work  young  men  who  can  command  from  1  "s.  to  20s. 
per  week,  instead  of  the  ordinary  pieccrs  from  Ts.  to  9s. 
per  week." 


THE  BOOKS  THAT  WORKING  MEN  EEAD. 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Blackburn  Free  Library 
and  Sluseum  has  just  been  published.  From  it  we 
learn  that  during  the  year  of  365  days,  commencing  on 
the  loth  of  February,  1865,  and  ending  on  the  14tli  of 
February,  1866,  the  library  was  open  304  days  and 
closed  61  days.  The  total  number  of  volumes  con- 
sulted and  circulated  in  the  year  was  34,266.  The 
number  last  year  was  34,497.  There  is  a  slight  increase 
(181)  in  the  issues  of  the  lending  department,  and  a 
small  decrease  (412)  in  those  of  the  reference  depart- 
ment. The  relative  proportions  of  the  various  classes 
of  books  called  for  do  not  materially  vary.  The  ac- 
companying table  will  furnish  the  exact  classified 
statistics : — 

Theology  Pohtics   Sciences  Literature 

and        History.       and  and  and 

Philosophy.  Commerce.    Arts.  Polygrapliy. 

Eeference  .     63  1,024  95  1.605  2,955 

Lending     .  203  4,880  211  1,370  21,709 

Totals    .  337  5,904         306  3,035         24,664 

The  largest  monthly  issues  were  in  March  (3,229), 
November  (3,334),  and  January  (3,248) ;  the  smallest 
was  in  July  (2,359t.  Below  is  shown  the  average  num- 
ber of  issues  of  each  volume  in  the  five  classes.  The 
table  refers  only  to  the  lending  library  : — ■ 

Vols,  in  Issues  Average 

lending  during  issues  per 

department,  year.  volume. 

Theology  and  Philosophy       .        123  294  2i 

History 1,912  4,880  sl 

Politics  and  Commerce     .     .        125  211  1^ 

Sciences  and  Arts    ....        482  l,:t70  3 


Literature  and  Polygraphy   ,     2,161        21,709 
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Totals 


4,803        28,464 


A  few  e.vamples  are  appended  of  the  number  of  times 
certain  volumes  taken  at  hazard  have  been  borrowed 
during  the  year  from  the  lending  department : — Theo- 
logy and  Philosophy :  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
IS  ;  Taylor's  "World  of  Mind,  19  ;  Coleridge's  Method, 
11  ;  Paley's  Natural  Theology,  6  ,  Plato,  4.  Bio- 
graphy:  Charlotte  Broute,  16;  Wellington,  14;  Mary 
Stuart,  14  ;  Carlyle's  Cromwell,  12  ;  Heroes  of  Europe, 
13  ;  Wraxall's  Criminal  Celebrities,  13  ;  Macaulay's 
Biographies,  10 ;  Forster's  Life  of  Goldsmith,  10 ; 
Working  Man's  Way  iu  the  World,  9.  Travels  :  Ad- 
ventui'es  in  Borneo,  19  ;  Irving's  Captain  Bonneville, 
39 ;  Chaillu's  Equatorial  Africa,  18  ;  Ballantyne's 
Hudson's  Bay,  13  ;  Hertzen's  Exile  in  Siberia,  14  ; 
Russell's  Diary  North  and  South,  11  ;  Sorrow's  Wild 
Wales,  10.  History:  Macaulay's  England,  13;  Tra- 
ditions of  London,  IS  ;  Story  of  the  Peninsular 
War,  11 ;  Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  14  ;  Thiers's 
French  Revolution,  11  ;  Baines's  Cotton  Manufacture, 
11  ;  Kinglake's  Invasion  of  the  Crimea,  8  ;  Chambers's 
Scotland,  S.  Politics  :  Brougham's  Political  Speeches, 
6  ;  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  8  ;  Mill's 
Representative  Government,  8  ;  De  Lolme's  British 
Constitution,  7;  Our  Homeless  Poor,  13.  Science  : 
Mathematical  Science  (Orr's  Circle),  10 ;  Facts  for 
Everybody,  16;  Timbs's  Curiosities  of  Science,  10; 
Magic  of  Science,  11  ;  Triumphs  of  Invention,  9  ;  Car- 
penter's Animal  Physiology,  7 ;  Science  Popularly  Ex- 
plained, 8  ;  Lyell's  Antiquity  of  Man,  6.  Poetry : 
Burns  (two  copies),  30  ;  Addison,  13  ;  Coleridge,  13  ; 
Shelley,  11 ;  Wordsworth,  6;  Virgil,  7;  Bloomfield,  15; 
Songs  of  England,  14  ;  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  13  ; 
Southey's  Joan  of  Arc,  11  ;  Byron's  Hours  of  Idleness, 
10  ;  Bulwer's  Dramas,  11;  Moore's  Irish  Melodies,  10; 
Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities,  1 6  ;  Sheridan's  Dramas,  6. 
Essays  and  Miscellanies :  All  the  Year  Round,  22 ; 
Family  Friend,  18  ;  De  Quincey's  Confessions,  15  ; 
Lowell's  Biglow  Papers,  16  ;'  Swift's  Gulliver,  IS  ;  Five 
Hundred  Anecdotes,  16  ;  Cassell's  Elocution,  17  ;  St. 
James's  Magazine,  15  ;  Sala's  Accepted  Addresses,  14  ; 
Hannah  More's  Miscellanies,  10.  Prose  Fiction  :  Eton 
School  Days,  45 ;  Marryatt's  Jacob  Faithful,  38 ; 
Kavanagh's  Daisy  Burns,  30  ;  Wilson's  Tales  of  the 
Borders,  23  ;  Braddon's  Eleanor's  Victory,  43 ;  Collins's 
Woman  in  White,  44  ;  Trollope's  Barchesler  Towers, 
21  ;  Yonge's  Hopes  and  Fears,  22;  Ainsworth's  Crichton, 
32  ;  Hugo's  Les  Miserables,  20  ;  Sala's  Captain  Dan- 
gerous, 21  ;  Scott's  Rob  Roy,  36 ;  Dickens's  Pickwick, 
35  ;  Wood's  East  Lynue,  44  ;  Lever's  One  of  Them,  35; 
Oliphant's  Hairy  Muir,  23  ;  Disraeli's  Ahoy,  1 9. 

The  borrowers'  cards  granted  to  the  14th  February, 
1865,  numbered  2,647,  and  in  the  present  year  the 
additional  cards  takea  out  have  been  491.     The  total 


number  of  borrowers  now  on  the  books  is  3,13S,  2,652 
of  whom  are  males,  and  4S6  females.  The  fines  which 
have  been  imposed  during  the  year  for  overdue  volumes, 
&c.,  have  produced  the  sum  of  £15  Os.  6d.  Eight  volumes 
wliich  have  been  issued  during  the  year  are  now  con- 
siderably overdue,  but  these,  with  one  or  two  doubtful 
exceptions,  are  believed  to  be  recoverable.  Five  volumes 
have  been  lost,  and  replaced  by  the  losers.  Some  thirty 
volumes  have  only  been  returned  on  the  librarian's  ap- 
plication. 


Things  Talked  About. 

Every  Englishman  who  lives  by  the  work  of  his  bands 
takes  an  interest  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Budget,  because  he 
knows  that  a  large  portion  of  the  surplus  revenue — and 
Mr.  Gladstone  generally  contrives  to  have  a  surplus — 
will  be  devoted  to  the  lightening  of  some  impost  which 
has  hitherto  borne  heavily  on  those  who  have  little  to 
spare.  That  the  reductions  this  time  are  small,  is  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  surplus  in  hand  would  not  allow  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  deal  with  the  larger 
claims  pressed  upon  him  with  such  pertinacity.  So  the 
consideration  of  the  duty  on  malt  and  the  sugar  duties 
must  be  postponed,  though,  doubtless,  only  for  a  time. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  policy  is  pursued  of  getting  rid,  or 
reducing,  various  small  imposts  or  inequalities  which 
cause  considerable  trouble,  and  lead  to  many  petty 
frauds.  Pepper  will,  supposing  the  Budget  to  be  ac- 
ceiited,  henceforth  be  free  of  duty,  and  it  may  not  be 
worth  the  while  of  the  small  dealer  to  adulterate  it  mth 
the  odious  rubbish  now  so  commonly  employed.  The 
duty  on  timber  is  to  be  abolished,  with  what  elVect  on 
the  building  trades  we  must  wait  to  see.  Each  previous 
reduction  of  the  duty — at  one  time  as  high  as  56s.  6d. 
a  load,  and  now  only  2s.  and  Is. — has  been  followed  by 
an  immense  increase  of  consumption,  and  the  rule  will 
probably  hold  good  now.  An  equalisation  of  the  wine 
duties  promises  to  make  the  light,  nutritious  wines  of 
Burgundy,  Hungary,  and  Greece  stUl  more  accessible  to 
persons  of  moderate  means.  The  remainder  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  scheme  is  of  less  immediate  interest,  de- 
manding for  its  comprehension  a  wider  acquaintance 
with  financial  science  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  people. 
But  one  fact  is  easily  recognisable,  and  that  is  that  the 
scheme  is  framed  in  accordance  with  high  principle,  and 
not  with  mere  expediency. 

A  general  meeting  of  the  Art  Workmen's  Association 
of  Manchester  luas  been  summoned  to  consider  a  scheme 
proposed  by  Sir  J.  Kay  Shuttleworth,  Dr.  Fairbaini, 
Mr.  0.  Heywood,  and  others,  for  holding  a  general  exhi- 
bition of  all  the  principal  manufactures  in  Lancashire. 
A  wise  suggestion  has  been  made  that  it  would  be  better 
to  defer  the  exhibition  until  the  year  after  next,  when 
the  Paris  Exhibition  will  have  terminated. 

We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  the  announcement  that  the 
Sheffield  dispute  had  been  settled  is  premature. 

Tempted  by  the  revival  of  trade  in  Lancashire,  a 
number  of  "foreigners,"  as  they  are  called — workpeople 
from  other  districts  of  England  who  have  been  temporarily 
employed  in  the  cotton  manufacture  before  the  famine — 
have  returned  to  Bacup  and  other  towns  where  operators 
are  in  demand,  and  some  of  the  mills  are  running  short 
time,  not  for  want  of  work,  but  of  hands.  We  regret  to 
hear  that  some  of  the  old  hands  object  to  the  presence 
of  these  "  foreigners,"  an  unreasonable  objection  when 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  all. 

The  'Wolverhampton  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
approved  of  the  passing  an  Act  respecting  the  employ- 
ment and  education  of  children  iu  factories,  with 
certain  reservations,  which  may  be  thus  summed  up  : 
"  That  no  child  under  ten  years  of  age  should  be 
employed  ;  that  children  between  ten  and  thu-teen  years 
of  age  should  not  be  employed  for  more  than  half  a  day, 
and  should  be  required  to  bring  a  certificate  of  attend- 
ance at  school  the  other  half  ;  that  there  is  no  necessity 
for  the  interference  of  Government  with  the  hours  during 
which  young  persons  between  thirteen  and  eighteen  years 
of  age  and  women  are  employed ;  that  the  limitation 
of  age  at  which  joung  persons  may  be  employed  in 
night  sets  should  not  be  above  fourteen ;  that  no  such 
Act  (as  the  Factory  Act)  should  be  introduced,  unless  it 
be  applied  to  all  places  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  which 
trades  of  the  same  kind  are  can-ied  on  ; "  and  "  that  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  all  workshops, 
however  small,  in  which  the  affected  trades  are  carried 
on,  must  be  considered  factories." 

From  the  same  town  we  hear  that  a  code  of  arbitra- 
tion rules,  specially  applicable  to  the  plastering  trade, 
have  been  agreed  to.  There  is  already  a  court  of  arbi- 
tration for  carpeuters,  composed  of  twelve  arbitrators — 
six  men  and  six  masters  ;  and  now  the  plasterers  have 
agreed  to  establish  a  similar  court ;  and  both  courts 
are,  there  is  no  doubt,  rendered  still  more  useful 
by  the  introduction,  at  the  suggestion  of  one  of  the 
men,  of  a  provision  for  conciliation  with  a  view  to 
make,  in  many  instances,  even  arbitration  unnecessary. 
In  minor  matters,  and  in  personal  dispute,  the  man  will 
choose  one  of  the  trade  arbitrators  for  the  men,  and  tlie 
master  one  of  those  for  his  class,  and  they  will  meet, 
hear  the  case,  and  if  they  find  they  cannot  conciliate  the 
disputants,  then  the  whole  of  the  trade  arbitrators  will 
be  called  together  by  the  umpire  to  decide  the  matter. 

The  fifteenth  annual  report   of   the  Amalgamated 
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Society  of  Engineers,  Machinists,  Millwrights,  &c.,  has 
been  recently  issued,  and  shows  that  during  the  year 
£28,500  was  added  to  the  previously  accumulated  fund. 
New  members  numbered  3,583,  and  at  the  end  of 
December  there  were,  in  all,  30,978  members.  The 
accumulated  fund  amounted  to  £115,357  133.  lOJd., 
although  the  expenditure  on  the  year  had  been  £49,172 
6s.  2d.  About  seventy  of  the  branch  societies  have 
deposited  £24.000  in  Post-office  savings  banks,  and 
the  general  secretary  s.a3's  that  *'  many  more  will  avail 
themselves  of  this  privilege."  Within  the  year  members 
out  of  employment  received  £14,070  43.  9d.,  £13,785 
14s.  9d.  was  paid  to  those  who  were  sick,  and  £5,184 
17s.  4d.  to  superannuated  members.  Such  is  the 
working  of  one  of  the  largest  and  most  influential  of 
trade  organisatii  ns,  with  nearly  40,000  members,  and 
an  available  fund  of  nearly  £116,000  safely  invested. 

Sir  Morton  Peto  presided,  a  few  evenings  since,  at 
the  third  triennial  festival  of  the  Railway  Guards' 
Universal  Friendly  Society.  Railway  servants  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  be  disabled  from  work  ;  and  the 
value  of  such  a  society  can  scarcely  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. Since  the  establishment  more  than  £1,000 
annually  has  been  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  members. 

The  travelling  public  had  been  led  to  expect  a  gi'eat 
boon,  for  the  London  and  North-Western  and  the  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway  Companies 
advertised  that  their  fares  between  I.ondon  and  IMan- 
chester  had  been  revised  and  reduced,  the  reduction  to 
take  effect  from  the  1st  of  May.  The  reduction  has 
taken  place,  and  it  amounts  to  this — first-class  pas- 
sengers between  London  and  Manchester  will  be  charged 
sixpence  less ;  second-class,  notliing ;  third-class,  tn^O' 
pence  !    There  is  a  boon  to  talk  about ! 

Another  reduction  will  be  more  readily  Avelcomed. 
London  milk  will  be  cheaper.  Since  the  outbreak  of 
the  cattle  disease,  London  dairjTnen  have  received  milk 
from  the  coimtry,  at  the  wholesale  price  of  2s.  and 
2s.  4d.  the  bam  gallon  of  eight  quarts.  The  price  is 
now  lowered  to  Is.  8d.  and  Is.  lOd. 


Co-oJ)erative  Intelligence. 

WALLSE^^5. — At  the  fifteenth  q-.iarterly  meeting  of 
this  society,  the  report  read  showed  that  goods  to  the 
amount  of  £2,202  lOs.  4d.  had  been  sold  during  the 
quarter,  leaving  a  net  profit,  after  paying  all  expenses, 
of  £261  6s.  114-d.,  which  was  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 
£12  9s.  4.id.  to  reduction  of  fixed  .stock,  £14  18s.  6d. 
interest  on  £1,194  .£1  members'  .shares,  at  the  rate 
of  five  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  £8  2s.  8d.  to  reserve 
fund,  and  £225  10s.  5d.  dividend  on  members'  pur- 
chases, at  2s.  3d.  in  tlie  pound,  non-members  being 
returned  five  per  cent,  on  their  purchases  at  the  time  of 
making  them.  The  number  of  members  on  the  society's 
books  is  284,  being  an  increa.se  of  .seventeen  during  tho 
quarter. 

Backworth. — At  the  ninth  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Backworth  Industrial  Co-operative  Societj',  the  secretary, 
Mr.  Jolm  Adams,  read  the  quarterly  report,  whidi 
.showed  that  the  .society  was  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion. The  sales  at  the  .store  had  amounted  to  £1,824 
Is.  4d.,  being  an  increase  of  more  than  £400  over  the 
preceding  quarter,  and  after  the  payment  of  all  expenses, 
a  dividend  of  2s.  in  the  pound  was  declared.  During 
the  quarter  six  members  have  left  the  society  owing  to 
removals,  and  thiity-six  have  entered,  making  a  total  of 
182  members  on  the  books. 

Sheffield  Impboyed  PnovmENT  Co-opERATm!  ajjd 
Indu.strlvl  Society  (LnniED). —  The  first  annual 
balance  sheet  and  general  .statement  of  the  transac- 
tions of  tlie  society  for  the  past  twelve  months  .show 
the  amount  of  cash  receipts  for  goods  sold  to  be 
^2,417  15s.  2d.,  and  the  net  profit  (after  allowing  inte- 
re.st  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  on  all  paid-up  .shares, 
reduction  on  the  fixed  stock  commencing  the  second 
half-year,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.)  to  be  £82  7s.  6d., 
in  the  disposal  of  which  the  committee  recommended 
£5  to  be  laid  aside  to  start  a  reserve  fund,  6d.  in  tlie 
pound  for  non-members'  purchases,  7d.  for  the  first  and 
Is.  3d.  for  the  second  half-year  on  members'  purchases, 
leaving  a  balance  of  £9  4s.  4d.  to  meet  outstanding 
cheques. 

DODWOETH,  NEAR  BARNSLET.     ESTABLISHJIENT  OF   A 

Cheap  Meat  A.ssociation. — A  tea-party  was  recently 
held  in  the  To^ms  School-room,  Dodworth,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  a  Co-operative  meat  store  in  tjiis 
place.  After  tea  a  public  meeting  was  held,  under  the 
presidency  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mitchell,  schoolmaster,  who 
briefly  introduced  Mr.  .1.  C.  Farn,  of  Eccles,  near  Man- 
chester, who  gave  some  advice  on  the  object  before  the 
meeting.  It  is  contemplated  to  open  a  store  for  the 
sale  of  butchers'  meat  as  soon  as  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments can  be  made.  The  shares  are  to  be  £5  each.  A 
meat  store  has  also  been  opened  in  connection  with  the 
Barasley  British  Co-operative  Society,  and  on  the  first 
day  the  supply  fell  short  of  the  demand,  although 
upwards  of  120  stones  of  meat  was  provided. 

Stalybridge. — The  twenty-seventh  quarterly  report 
of  the  Stalybridge  Good  Intent  Industrial  Society  has 
just  been  issued,  in  which  the  committee  congratulate 
the  members  upon  "the  steady  and  increased  progress 
of  the  stability  of  the  society,"  and  they  hope  that  all 
truCi  earnestj  and  well-wishing  members  participate  in 


the  same  feelings.  They  are  confident,  now  that  the 
great  crisis  is  past,  still  greater  results  may  be  realised 
by  the  members  purchasing  all  they  can  at  the  society's 
stores,  and  unless  they  do  so  they  cannot  possibly 
receive  or  reasonably  expect  to  realise  the  same  benefits 
as  members  belonging  to  similar  societies  who  are  heart 
and  soul  in  the  great  work  of  social  redemption.  The 
dividend  for  the  quarter  is  Is.  3d.  in  the  pound  to 
members,  and  Is.  in  the  pound  to  non-members. 

TuRTOK.  Egerton  Co-operative  Society. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  newly-established  Co-operative  Associa- 
tion at  Egerton,  the  secretary,  Mr.  C.  J.  Kenyon,  read 
the  first  quarterly  report,  representing  the  financial 
account  for  the  quarter  ending  20th  March,  from  which 
it  appeared  that  the  profits  for  the  quarter  amounted  to 
£125  I63.  5.^d.,  which,  after  allowing  for  depreciation  of 
fixed  stock  and  paying  interest  on  non  members'  claims, 
allowed  a  dividend  of  2s.  in  the  pound  on  members' 
purchases,  and  8d.  in  the  pound  on  the  purchases  of  non- 
members  ;  the  committee  recommending  the  balance, 
amounting  to  £15  19s.  4d.,  to  be  carried  to  the  reserve 
fund.  The  cash  account  showed  the  following  result  : — 
Debits  :  To  cash  received  for  contributions,  £418  3s, ; 
entrances,  £6  7s.  ;  sales  of  goods,  £1,304  lis.  6Jd.  ; 
for  sundries,  12s.  9d.  :  total,  £1,729  14s.  %\A.  Credits : 
By  cash  paid  for  goods,  £1,495  Is.  2d. ;  rent  and  taxes, 
£17  Os.  5d.  ;  wages,  £31  14s.  9d. ;  withdrawals,  21s.  ; 
carriage,  £14  18s.  9d.  ;  sundry  expenses,  £2  4s.  6d.  ; 
stock-taking,  12s.  ;  fixed  stock,  £101  15s.  6.!id.  ;  cash 
to  Rochdale  com  mill,  £5  ;  and  balance  in  treasurer's 
hands,  £60  Gs.  2d. :  total,  .£1,729  14s.  Z\A.  Tlie  profit 
and  loss  account  showed  :  Interest  on  members'  claims, 
£2  14s.  8d.  ;  dividend  on  members'  purchases,  amount- 
ing to  £1,011,  at  2s.  in  the  pound,  .£101  2s. ;  dividend 
on  non-members'  purchases,  amounting  to  £96,  at  8d. 
in  the  pound,  £3  4s.  ;  amount  carried  to  resen'o  fimd, 
£15  19s.  4d. ;  depreciation  of  fixed  stock,  £2  16s.  5.^d., 
thus  representing  the  quarter's  profit  at  J6125  16s.  S-jd. 
CO-OPERATION  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

Sydney  (New  South  Whiles)  Generai  Co-OPEEATrvB 
Society  (Limited). — At  the  thirteenth  quarterly  meeting 
of  this  association,  the  secretary  read  the  report  and 
balance  .sheet  for  the  quaiier  ending  31st  December, 
from  which  we  gather  that  the  society  is  progressing 
favourably  ;  and,  although  a  slight  falling  off  was  ob- 
servable in  the  last,  compared  with  the  previous  quarter, 
yet  the  profit  made  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  that 
shown  at  the  last  quarterlj^  meeting  ;  and  the  report 
congratulated  the  members  upon  the  fact  that,  although 
the  working  expenses  were  large  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  business  done,  yet,  by  strict  economy  and 
carefiJ  management,  tliey  were  enabled,  after  defraying 
all  expenses,  allowing  for  depreciation  and  the  usual  74d. 
per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  to  pay  a  bonus  of  Is.  in  the 
pound  upon  members'  purchases. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

Social  Meetings  of  the  Working  Men's  Club 
AND  Institute  Union  at  Exeter  Hall. — The  third 
of  tliese  interesting  meetings  was  held  on  Wednesday 
evening  last  to  consider  the  following  question  : — Is  it 
the  duty  and  province  of  the  Government  and  local 
authorities  to  assist  the  industrial  classes  in  providing 
tlieraselves  with  better  dwellings.  W.  T.  McCullagh  Tor- 
rens.Esq.,  M.P.  for  Finsbury,  having  taken  the  chair,  the 
proceedings  were  opened  by  Mr.  T.  Paterson,  a  working 
man,  and  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  ITnion,  who  read 
a  valuable  paper  on  the  subject,  illustrating  his  remarks 
by  reference  to  a  map  of  London,  on  whicli  the  extent  of 
recent  demolitions  was  depicted.  ,1.  Locke,  Esq.,  M.P. 
for  Southw.arlf,  then  addressed  the  meeting,  making 
special  reference  to  a  Bill  on  this  subject  wliich  had 
been  introduced  by  himself  and  Mr.  Kinnaird.  A  great 
number  of  working  men  then  addressed  the  meeting, 
which  did  not  break  uji  until  past  eleven  o'clock. 

RoTHEBHAM  AND  Masborodgh. — Owing  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  new  railway  line  through  Rotherham, 
the  present  building  in  which  the  Rotherham  and  Mas- 
borough  Working  Men's  Club  is  held  will  have  to  be 
demolished.  It  has  been  thought  very  desirable  that  a 
society  tending  so  greatly  to  the  moral  and  intellectual 
improvement  of  the  working  classes  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  defunct  for  the  want  of  a  .suitable 
quarter.  Holding  this  view,  the  Rev.  H.  jM.  Wliite, 
M.A.,  the  Rev.  W.  Blazeby,  B.A.,  and  other  gentlemen, 
materially  aided  in  the  getting  up  of  a  "  People's  Hall 
Company  (Limited),''  whose  object  was  the  erection  of  a 
large  edifice,  in  which  not  only  the  Working  Men's  Club 
miglit  be  properly  accommodated,  but  the  various 
friendly  societies  also,  the  members  of  which,  in  many 
instances,  would  be  thus  removed  from  the  evil  influences 
and  attractions  of  the  public-house.  It  was  also  pro- 
posed to  have  a  large  room  to  be  let  for  rational  enter- 
tainments. A  hint  being  thrown  out  as  to  the  readiness 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Rotherham  jMechanics'  Institute 
to  assist  the  working  men  in  the  construction  of  a  club- 
house, a  deputation  from  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
the  People's  Hall  Company  recently  had  an  interview 
with  the  committee  of  the  Jlechanics'  Institute,  when 
the  committee  expressed  their  willingness  to  build  a 
club-house  for  the  working  men  on  the  plot  of  ground 


immediately  adjoining  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  on  the 
shareholders  in  the  People's  Hall  Company  amalgamating 
with  the  Mechanics'  Institute  proprietary,  and  taldng  up 
a  certain  number  of  .shares,  amoimting,  say,  to  £400  or 
£500. 

WisBEACH  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute. — 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  this  institution,  the  commit- 
tee's report  showed  that  the  institution,  now  legally  con- 
stituted a  friendly  society,  was,  both  financially  and 
otherwise,  in  a  pro.sperous  condition. 

Oldbuey. — At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  members 
belonging  to  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute,  the 
repoi't  showed  that  the  club  has  been  in  existence  for 
one  year,  and  has  been  successful  in  its  operations.  It 
owes  its  origin  to  the  penny  entertainment  movement, 
the  profits  from  which  assisted  in  its  establishment. 
The  total  income  amounted  to  £130,  and  the  expendi- 
ture to  £132.  This  small  deticiency  will  be  covered  by 
some  promised  donations.  The  manufacturers  of  the 
district  and  friends  of  the  movement  gave  £50  to  defray 
the  expenses  for  the  .starting  of  the  club.  That  such  an 
institution  was  required  is  evident  from  the  numbers 
who  have  attached  themselves  to  it.  There  have  been 
120  quarterly  members  on  an  average,  1,060  weekly 
tickets  have  been  issued,  and  more  than  10,000  visits 
have  been  made. 

Salford  Working  Men's  Club. — At  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  managing  committee  of  this  club,  held  a  few 
days  since,  a  proposal  was  made,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  numerous  class  of  members,  with  wives  and  families, 
for  a  series  of  Saturday  afternoon  excursions  during  the 
summer  months.  The  proposition  was  well  received, 
and  arrangements  were  made  that  the  first  trip  (to 
Worslej')  should  take  place  on  the  5th  of  May.  The 
general  affairs  of  the  club  were  reported  to  be  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  The  Rev.  H.  Solly,  the  general 
secretary  to  the  "  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
LTnion,  London,"  recently  visited  the  institution,  and 
expressed  his  gratification  and  surprise  that  so  much 
had  been  done  from  so  small  beginnings,  and  with  so 
little  means.  The  working  classes  almost  exclusively 
support  the  institution  out  of  their  own  resources,  and  it 
is  not  in  debt.  Among  other  sources  of  income,  the 
fortnightly  "  Penny  Readings  "  during  the  winter  months 
realised  £15.  These  entertainments  were  attended  on 
the  average  by  450  persons.  The  library  has  been  in- 
creased, and,  including  a  recent  handsome  contribution 
fiom  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Chalmer,  the  president,  contains 
nearly  3,000  volumes. 

The  Duke  and  the  Woekfn'g  Men. — Some  of  the 
Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes  in  the  heart  of 
London  were  visited  last  week  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
who  is  announced  to  preside  at  the  approaching  public 
dinner  of  the  parent  societj'.  The  duke  was  introduced 
to  the  secretaries  of  the  respective  clubs,  and  to  such 
members  of  their  committees  as  were  present,  by  the 
Rev.  H.  Solly,  who  also  explained  the  modus  operandi 
in  them,  and  the  advantages  they  offer.  The  visits 
seemed  highly  interesting  both  to  the  noble  duke  and  to 
the  working  men  whom  he  visited. 

EMIGRATION. 

A  Bolton  artisan  writes  from  Brisb.ane,  Queensland, 
as  follows  : — "  In  order  to  give  you  some  iilea  of  the 
rapid  increase  of  population  here,  I  may  tell  you  that, 
five  years  ago,  a  cattle  market  did  not  exi.st,'  and  the 
city  had  only  two  butchers  in  it,  who,  perhaps,  killed  a 
couple  of  bullocks  in  the  week,  and  could  not  sell  all 
that.  At  the  present  time  there  are  not  less  than  400 
head  of  cattle  consumed  per  week,  and  1,000  sheep  ; 
that  is  20,800  cattle  per  year,  and  52,000  sheep.  The 
progress  of  the  colony  is  self-evident,  when  we  consider 
tliat  its  separate  existence  dates  only  since  1859.  I  am 
not  able  to  give  you  any  correct  information  as  to  the 
population  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  generally  com- 
puted to  be  not  f.ar  short  of  90,000.  In  1864  it  was 
61,467  persons.  The  revenue,  in  1863,  was  £390,823  ; 
the  imports  were  £173,236  ;  and  the  exports,  £1,888,381, 
When  you  compare  these  figures  with  the  dates  and  thf 
population,  I  would  wish  you  to  bear  in  mind  the  ti\ne 
the  colony  has  been  in  existence,  and  that  it  is  the 
youngest  of  the  Australian  colonies.  Now,  from  th^  » 
fact  of  all  these  works  being  in  con.struction,  it  must  ■ 

follow  that  there  must  be  a  proportionate  demand  foip  ^ 

labour.  True,  the  demand  for  labour  of  all  kinds  i3 
great,  but  the  supply  is  three  times  greater  than  the 
demand,  and  is,  therefore,  lamcntaljly  in  excess.  It 
often  happens  that  1,000  persons  land  upon  our  shores 
in  one  week,  and  I  have  known  2,000  ;  and  thus  tha 
labour  market  is  suddenly  overstocked,  and,  as  a  con.s&- 
quence,  hundreds  walk  the  streets  disgusted  with  the 
place.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  send  home  woeful 
letters  to  their  friends.  Again,  there  are  .some  who 
otight  not  to  have  come,  as  they  are  by  no  means  adaptecj 
for  the  requirements  of  the  place.  Some  are,  perhap.=^ 
physically  weak — unalile  to  endure  the  climate  ;  some 
depend  solely  and  entirely  upon  their  '  education,'  an(\ 
find  that  they  cannot  get  employment — the)',  too,  wiU 
send  a  miserable  account  of  their  experience.  All  who 
come  must  be  able  to  do  something,  to  perform  manual 
labour,  must  be  able  to  work  with  their  hands.  Educa- 
tion alone  is  virtually  useless ;  it  niay  serve  to  direct 
labour,  but  of  itself  here  it  is  not  much  in  request." 

Industrial  Progkess  at  Pittsburg,  U.S. —There 
are  now  over  500  large  manufacturing  establishments  in 
Pittsburg,   among  which  are  50  glass  factories,  58  oi'i 
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refineries,  31  roUmg  mills,  46  iron  foimdries,  33  macliine 
shops,  12  boiler  works,  6  large  steel  works,  10  brass 
loundries,  16  potteries,  5  cotton  mills,  9  plough  works, 
10  establishments  for  henry  forging  ;  also,  a  number  of 
extensive  white  lead  factories,  chemical  works,  saw,  axe, 
copper,  and  other  manufactories  of  only  the  great  staples 
of  trade. 


Correspondence. 

» — ■ 

•,*  ITa  sTiall  bfl  ^appy  fo  recctre  early  inforniaiXon  of  gcnerol 

iniere<it  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Cluhs,  or  InsiiiMiio^xs,  to 

he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  "VVoRKiNp  Max,  La  Selle 

Sauvagc  Yard,  Ludgate  Rill,  London,  E.C. 
We   do  not   hold  ourselocs  in  any  way  responsive  for  the 

ojyinioiuj  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

THE    "WORKING    MAN    LIFEBOAT. 

To  the  Editor  of  tho  "Working  Man. 

Sir,— I  am  requested,  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  the 
Metropohtan  and  Provincial  "Workiag  Classes'  Industrial 
Exhibition,  to  thank  you  for  so  readily  carrying:  out  the 
suggestion  respecting  the  lifeboat,  and  to  inform  you  that 
■we  shall  be  most  happy  to  place  one  of  our  silver  medals 
at  your  service  for  presentation  to  the  collector  of  the 
largest  amount  towards  the  fund,  if  such  a  course  meets 
your  approval. — I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  your  obedient 
servant,  "W.  J.  "Watts,  Hon.  Sec. 

7,  Birchmore  Terrace,  Cardington  Sirect,  Hampstead 
Road,  N.W.,  London,  Uh  May,  1866. 

[As  we  have  no  doubt  the  medal  offered  wiU  be  gladly 
accepted  and  highly  valued,  wo  shall 'have  much  pleasure  in 
becoming  the  medium  of  presentation.  The  first  hst  of 
contributions  will  be  pubhshcd  in  No.  22  of  the  "Working 
Man,  aud  we  shall  be  glad  if  the  hsts  intended  to  be 
acknowledged  in  that  number  be  forwarded  on  or  before 
the  31st  of  May.— Ed.] 

SHALL  VICTORIA  PARK  BE  DESTROYED? 
To  tlie  Editor  of  the  'Woeking  Man. 
Sir, — I  trust  you  will  aflTord  me  the  use  of  your  columns 
to  make  known  to  the  public  the  very  great  and  serious 
nuisance  which  two  powerful  gas  companies  are  about  to 
create  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Victoria  Park, 
in  the  confident  hope  that,  when  the  outrageous  grievance 
is  made  known,  the  exx^ression  of  public  opinion  will  be  so 
strong  and  unanimous  on  the  subject  as  to  avert  the 
tlu-eatened  evil,  and  preserve  this  beautiful  park  from  so 
great  a  calamity.  The  Imperial  Gas  Company  have  a  Bill 
pending  in  the  present  Session  of  Pai-liament  to  enable 
them  to  acciuire  twenty-seven  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  of 
Bow,  and  to  erect  thereon  stupendous  gas-works.  There 
is  also  a  Bill  pending  in  the  present  Session  to  amalgamate 
the  City  of  London  Gas  Company  vdth  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company ;  and  another  Bill  to  enable  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company  to  acquire  land  at  Hackney  "Wick,  and  to  erect 
thereon  gas-works  of  enormous  size.  The  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  "Works  and  Public  Buildings,  who  have 
the  nianagemeut  of  the  public  parks  of  the  MetropoHs, 
have  not  opposed  the  Bill ;  the  only  tenns  which  they 
have  imposed  upon  the  companies  are,  that  no  gas  is  to  be 
manufactured  upon  any  lands  that  are  within  300  yards 
from  any  part  of  the  fence  round  Victoria  Park.  I  feel 
quite  confident  that  if  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  were 
aware  of  the  gigantic  chai-acter  of  these  two  proposed  new 
gas-works  they  would  never  consent  to  their  being  erected 
in  such  a  locality— the  works  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Company 
will  be  300  yards  frofti  the  park,  and  the  works  of  the 
Chartered  Gas  Company  about  400  yards. 

It  appeal's  from  the  evidence  given  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Imperial  Gas  Company  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1865,  and  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  present  Session,  that  the  com- 
liany  intend  to  erect  works  on  the  land  at  Bow  at  a  cost  of 
about  £1,000,000,  capable  of  making  17,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  daily.  The  daily  consumption  of  coals  to  produce  that 
quantity  of  gas  will  exceed  1,200  tons.  It  appears  also 
that  the  Chai-tered  Gas  Company  intend  to  erect  works  on 
the  land  at  Hackuey  "Wick  capable  of  producing  daily 
12,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas,  to  produce  which  will  requii-e 
a  daily  consumption  of  800  tons  of  coal.  These  two 
gigantic  gas  factories  will  be  the  two  largest  gas  factories 
in  the  world.  They  ^vill  be  on  the  east  side  of  Victoria 
tk  Park ;  and  as  east  wiuds  prevail  during  a  great  part  of  the 
f  year,  the  effect  which  will  be  produced  upon  the  park  and 

adjoining  property  by  the  dense  clouds  of  smoke  continually 
emanating  from  thousands  of  retorts,  consuming  daily  2,000 
tons  of  coal,  and  casting  into  the  air  all  sorts  of  poisonous 
vapours,  will  be  most  disastrous.  No  such  intolerable 
nmsance  woiUd  be  suffered  to  exist  near  Hyde  Park,  St. 
James's  Park,  Regent's  Park,  or  Battersea  Park ;  why,  then, 
should  it  be  permitted  to  be  estabhshed  near  Victoria 
Park  ? 

In  order  to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  extent  of  the 
nuisance  which  will  be  created,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  e»rti  of  these  gas  works  vnU.  exceed  in  size  three  of 
the  largest  of  the  present  existing  gas-works  in  or  near 
London  put  together;  so  that  the  nuisance  created  will  be 
as  great  as  the  nuisance  which  would  arise  from  six  of  the 
largest  gas-works  in  the  Metropolis  being  concentrated  in 
one  place. 

Victoria  Park  was  formed  at  a  heavy  cost  to  the  countiy, 
for  the  use  and  recreation  of  the  people  of  the  north-east 
end  of  London.  It  is  kept  up  in  excellent  order,  at  a  very 
considerable  annual  expense ;  a  choice  selection  of  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  trees  are  planted  in  it,  which  thrive 
remarkably  well,  and  it  has  become  woody,  luxuriant,  and 
beautiful.  On  a  summer's  day  it  is  frequently  visited  by 
upwards  of  50,000  persons— the  hard-working  population 
of  the  north-east  of  London  having  most  cordially  responded 


to  the  enlightened  effoi*ts  made  for  the  amelioration  of 
their  condition.  But  if  these  enormous  gas-works  be  per- 
mitted to  be  erected  the  park  will  be  entirely  ruined ;  the 
present  luxmious  gi-owth  of  flowers,  shi-ubs,  and  trees  will 
be  bhghtod  and  destroyed ;  and  visitoi's,  instead  of  inhaling 
a  pure  and  healthy  atmosphere,  will  breathe  an  air  vitiated 
with  all  sorts  of  poisonous  and  noxious  gases.  Besides 
the  injury  which  will  be  inflicted  upon  the  pubhc,  the 
owners  of  property  in  the  neighbourhood  will  be  most 
seriously  damaged.  As  no  necessity  exists  for  manu- 
facturing gas  near  the  place  where  it  is  consumed,  these 
companies  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to  erect  works  of 
such  vast  magnitude  in  such  a  locality ;  and,  as  I  have 
stated  before,  I  do  not  heUeve  that  Her  Majesty's  Com- 
missioners of  Works  and  Pubhc  Buildings  can  be  aware  of 
the  gigantic  character  of  the  gas  factories  i>roposed  to  be 
erected,  otherwise  they  would  at  once  exert  their  influence 
to  prevent  these  Companies  from  obtaining  Parliamentary 
powers  to  erect  such  extensive  works  so  near  to  Victoria 
Park,  or  even  so  near  the  Metropohs  itself.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  matter  will  be  taken  up  warmly  and  earnestly 
by  those  Members  of  Parhament  who  are  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  working  classes,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent what  would  be  an  everlasting  disgrace  to  the  Legis- 
lature, namely,  the  sanctioning  of  measures  which  will 
enable  these  two  powerful  gas  companies  to  inflict  a 
perpetual  curse  and  nuisance  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
north-east  end  of  London. — I  am.  Sir,  your  very  obedient 
servant,  P.  Francis  Dart,  M.A.  Oxon. 

6,  Francis  Tc^Tacc,  Yictona  Parle, 
April  27th,  1866. 

SAVE  VICTORIA  PARK. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Wokking  Man. 
Sin, — If  the  working  men  and  working  women  of  London 
wish  to  preserve  their  beautiful  and  much-prized  park  from 
destruction,  they  must  bestir  themselves  to  instant  action. 
The  gas  companies  are  about  to  erect  works  on  an  unpre- 
cedented scale  of  magnitude  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  cricket  la^vns,  and  not  far  from  Miss  Burdctt 
Coutts'  splendid  fountain,  the  effect  of  which  will  be  to 
convert  what  has  become  the  popular  recreation  gx-ound  of 
East  London  into  a  place  which  cannot  be  visited  without 
the  risk  of  being  poisoned  by  the  noxious  fumes  and 
vapours  of  the  gigantic  gas  manufactories.  If  the  working 
men  of  London  have  the  least  particle  of  spirit  in  them, 
they  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  tyrannised  over  by 
these  reckless  monopolists.  Such  a  terrible  nuisance 
would  never  be  tolei-ated  near  the  dwelUngs  of  the  wealthy, 
and  why  should  it  be  brought  to  the  homes  and  the  re- 
creation grounds  of  the  working  man  ?  I  hope  that  from 
every  workshop,  from  every  factory,  from  every  estabhsh- 
ment  where  working  men  and  working  women  are  to  be 
found,  there  will  instantly  issue  such  a  voice  of  indignant 
remonstrance  that  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
oppose  the  projects  of  the  gas  companies.  There  must 
not  bo  the  delay  of  a  single  moment  if  the  park  is  to  be 
saved.  The  gas  companies  have  stolen  a  march  iipon  us. 
They  have  managed  to  get  their  Bill  passed  by  the  House 
of  Lords,  aud  read  a  first  time  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  thought  they  had  only  poor  working  men  to  deal 
with,  and  that  they — the  great  capitalists,  with  their  vast 
money  power — would  meet  with  very  little  real  opposition 
to  tlieir  schemes.  But  there  is  something  more  powerful 
than  money.  That  something  is  Public  Opinion  !  Let 
eveiy  working  man  feel  it  to  be  his  bounden  duty  to  resist 
to  the  uttermost  this  shameful  and  unjustifiable  attempt 
at  curtailing  his  rational  enjoyments;  let  him  assist  in 
getting  up  petitions,  which,  if  signed  and  forwarded  to  me, 
shall  be  presented  by  the  right  men  to  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  above  all,  let  him  be  prompt  in  action. 
The  delay  of  an  hour  may  imperil  the  safety  of  the  park. 
Mr.  Coivper  has  given  it  as  his  dehberate  opinion  "that  no 
great  groimd  of  complaint  could  be  made  even  if  gas- 
works were  erected  -within  300  yards  of  any  buildings, 
provided  they  were  propQrly  and  pmdently  conducted. 
The  nuisance  arising  from  gas-works,  being  entii'ely  occa- 
sioned by  the  refuse  of  those  works,  could  be  remedied  by 
the  insertion  of  a  clause  requiring  the  company  to  remove 
the  refuse,  and  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  such  re- 
fuse." Would  such  language  be  used  were  the  works 
proposed  to  be  erected  near  Kensington  Gardens  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  Then  why  use  it  with  reference  to  Victoria 
Park  ?  Are  the  hves  and  jjleasures  of  the  poor  less  valued 
or  required  than  those  of  the  rich  ?  If  the  working  men 
of  London  be  true  to  themselves  in  this  matter,  if  they 
undauntedly  demand  that  the  gas  companies  be  denied  the 
power  to  rob  the  poor  of  one  of  their  most  prized  spots  of 
recreation,  he  will  be  a  bold  man  who  dares  oppose  them. 
Let  us  all  work  in  the  good  cause :  let  there  be  no  delay  in 
the  matter ;  let  every  man  instantly  put  his  shoulder  to 
the  wheel,  and  then  not  only  our  children,  but  our  child- 
ren's children,  aud  their  descendants,  will  bless  us  for 
preseiTing  to  them  at  least  one  spot  where  the  hard- 
worked  children  of  toil  may  come  forth  from  their  un- 
healthy homes  in  the  coui-ts  and  lanes,  for  the  purpose  of 
breatliing  the  pure  and  refreshing  air  of  heaven. — I  am. 
Sir,  yours  respectfully,  John  Plummer. 

4,  Homer  Terrace,  Haclcncy  Wiclc, 
May  5,  1866, 

THE  VICTORIA  PARK  CRICKET  CLUBS, 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Working  Man. 

Sir,- The  Victoria  Park  Cricket  Clubs  ought  to  lose 
no  timo  in  petitioning  Parhament  to  adopt  immediate 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  park  from  the  danger 
which  awaits  it  in  the  shape  of  the  thi-eateued  encroach- 
ments of  the  gas  companies.  The  petitions  should  be 
entrusted  to  Mr.  John  Stuai-t  Mill,  M.P.,  Mr.  Eeresford 
Hope,  M.P.,  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.P.,  Lord  John 
Manners,  M.P.,  or  Professor  Fawcett,  M.P.,  for  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  of  Commons,  A. 

May  5,  1866. 


TO   COKRESPONDENTS. 

Notice.— In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the 
ehgibihty  of  clerks,  book-keepers,  and  others  holding 
similar  positions,  as  competitors  for  the  prizes  offered 
by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpiu,  we  beg  to  refer 
our  correspondents  to  the  announcement  in  No.  12  of 
the  Working  Man. 
Mechanic. — The  phenomena  alluded  to  by  you  are  well 
known.  A  contemporary  says  : — "  It  is  a  fact  known  to 
the  philosophical  instrument  makers,  that  if  a  motal 
wire  be  drawn  through  a  glass  tube,  a  few  hours  after- 
wards the  tube  will  burst  into  fragments.  The  annealed 
gloss  tubes  used  for  the  water-gauges  of  steam-boilera 
are  sometimes  destroyed  in  this  way,  after  the  act  of 
forcing  a  piece  of  cotton  waste  through  them  with  a 
wire,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  bore.  This  will 
not  happen  if  a  piece  of  soft  wood  is  employed." 
Laura.- We   cannot  undertake  to  reply  to   such   trivial 

questions. 
Artisan.— Wooden  shoes  (clogs)  were  introduced  by  some 

Flemish  weavers  in  1337. 
J.  J.  W. — The  first  cotton  mill  in  Glossop  was  erected  in 

17S4. 
S.  T.  O.— Yes ;  the  Boston  Transcript  gives  an  account  of  a 
newly  invented  cotton-picking  machine,  hardly  less  im- 
portant and  valuable  than  the  cotton-jinnin^  machine 
invented  by  EU  "Whitney.  One  of  these  machines,  it  is 
claimed,  vriM  do  the  work  of  twenty  men,  gathering 
cotton  as  clean  as  the  most  expert  hand  could  do  it,  at 
distances  i-auging  from  six  inches  to  six  feet,  and  taking 
it  only  from  the  boUs  which  are  ripe  and  well  open, 
leaving-  the  uudevelox^ed  pods  uninjured,  and  not  harming 
the  i>lant. 
W.  S. — The  discovery  of  mines  of  rock  salt  in  this  coimtry 
is  of  comparatively  late  date,  being  not  quite  100  years 
ago.  It  occun-ed  from  a  search  which  was  made  for 
coal  near  the  town  of  Northwich.  In  Poland,  on  the 
contrary,  the  salt  mines  have  been  worked  for  500  yeai-s, 
and  there  the  stratum  of  salt  is  in  some  places  so  pure 
as  merely  to  require  breaking,  whereas  in  England  it 
requires  to  be  dissolved  aud  evaporated  before  it  is  fit 
for  culinary  purposes. 
J.  B.  K. — It  is  meant  that  you  should  write  on  one  side  of 

the  page  only,  not  on  both  sides. 
Saml.  Rogers  wishes  to  obtain  from  a  reader  of  the  Work- 
ing Man  instructions  for  making  a  velocipede. 
L.  M.  D.— From  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  till  1832,  the 
qualification  in  EngHsh  counties  was  the  ownership  of  a 
freehold  property  worth  a  clear  -lOs.  a  year.  The  Re- 
form Bill  continued  this  qualification  with  a  shght 
modification  in  the  case  of  life-renters.  It  also  admitted 
to  the  suffrage  copyholders  having  land  worth  i;lO  a 
year;  leaseholders  having  land  worth  £10  a  year,  when 
the  lease  had  been  granted  for  CO  years  and  upwards ; 
and  leaseholders  with  land  worth  £50  a  year,  when  the 
term  of  the  lease  exceeded  20  years.  A  40s.  freehold 
gives  a  county  vote,  even  when  the  freehold  is  situate 
■\vithin  a  parliamentary  borough. 
John    Buchanan. — You  do  not  state  the  nature  of  the 

difference  you  allude  to. 
Sour    French    Claret. — Thanks  for  your  letter,  wliich 

want  of  space  forbids  ou]> inserting. 
A  Youth  of  Fifteen.— Odell's  system  of  shorthand  is  the 
best.  You  can  procure  a  cheap  copy  at  many  of  the 
second-hand  bookshops. 
J.  James. — Some  cardboard,  a  pencil,  rule,  penknife,  and  a 
Httle  glue,  paste,  or  gum  are  all  that  you  will  find 
necessary  in  making  cardboard  models.  For  the  rest, 
you  must  rely  on  your  ingenuity  and  skill.  There  is  no 
work  on  the  subject. 
A  Factory  Operative. — The  Bleaching  aud  Dyeing  Works 
Act  (23  aud  24  Vict.,  c.  78,  and  26  and  27  Vict.,  c.  38) 
apphes  the  Factory  Acts  to  bleaching  and  dyeing  works, 
with  certain  exceptions.  Lost  time  may  be  made  up  by 
young  persons  and  women  by  working  until  eight  o'clock 
on  the  first  five  days,  and  until  half-past  foiu-  on  Satur- 
days, providing  the  total  time  in  six  months  does  not 
exceed  the  time  allowed  by  the  Factory  Act.  Children 
(xmder  13)  may  not  work  beyond  sis  o'clock  on  the  fii'st 
five  days,  and  two  o'clock  on  Saturdays.  No  woman  or 
young  person,  however,  may  work  more  than  nine  hours 
on  the  Saturday,  or  twelve  hours  on  any  other  day.  If 
the  machinei-y  is  moved  by  a  water  wheel,  and,  by  reason 
of  the  shortness  or  excess  of  water,  is  stopped  ifor  part 
of  a  day,  yoimg  persons  and  women  may  work  dm-iug 
the  night,  except  Saturday  night,  providing  they  do  not 
work  in  the  twenty-four  hours  more  than  the  usual 
number  of  hours.  The  provisions  in  the  I'actory  Acts 
as  to  the  whitewashing  of  ceilings,  fencing  of  machinery, 
and  meal  times,  are  not  to  be  appHed  to  blacking  and 
dyeing  works,  and  the  number  of  hours  may  be  worked 
between  six  a.m.  and  eight  p.m. 
Caxton  :  The  only  remedy  is  by  an  action  in  the  County 
Court. — BoTAiN  :  your  remarks  on  the  subject  of  botany 
sliaU  receive  due  attention.— J,  W.  S. :  The  number  has 
not  yet  been  definitively  decided.— W.  O.  (York)  :  The 
subject  treated  in  your  letter  is  more  suitable  for  the 
columns  of  a  newspaper.— Designer  :  Periphery  means 
the  boundary  line  of  a  circular  or  cm*viHnear  figure. — 
S.  G.  N.  :  The  registration  fee  charged  by  Mr.  J.  Tidd 
Pratt  does  not  exceed  a  few  shillings.  The  charge  is 
perfectly  legal.— Nemo  on  a  Pedestal  :  The  first  of  a 
short  series  of  papers  on  modelling  appeared  in  No.  68 
of  CosscU's  Illustrated  Family  Paper,  New  Series.— 
Truthful  :  We  have  not  yet  pubhshed  an  article  on  the 
subject. —Shirley  Brooks  :  The  refusal  of  the  mother 
does  not  lessen  the  legal  habHity  of  the  father.- A.  B. : 
We  arc  not  acquainted  with  auy  works  on  the  subject 
other  than  those  named  by  you. — E.  S.  D. ;  We  are 
unable  to  comply  with  youi*  request. —A  Working 
Tailor  :  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  the  information  it 
contains. — Browne,  Y.  :  Both  Canada  and  America  are 
alike  suitable  for  your  purpose ;  but  perhaps  the  former 
country  w.-idd  prove  the  must  advantageous. 
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BY  HEK  MAJESTY'S  EOYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Morrison's    Archimedian 
HEM-FOLDER  for  the  Sewing  MaoMne  and  the 
Finger.    Mauxifactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  ■Works,  Grabani 
Street,  Birmiugliam.— Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application. ^ [z 


EASY  MODE  OP  PAYMENT. 

Every  Description  of  General 
DRAPERY,  TAILORING.   AifD  OUTFITTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Teems  ;  One  ShiUiug  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEARLE,  135,  Old  Kent  Road. [1^ 


BY  ROYAL  COMMAND. 

Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the 
QUEEN. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Eespeotfidly  directs  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STE  EL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
cellence of  his  productions,  which  for  Quality  of  Material, 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  wiU  ensure  universal 
preference.  Retail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  WTiolesale, 
at  the  Works,  Gr^Ui.-uu  Street,  Birmingham  ;  91,  John  Street, 
New  York  ;  and  at  37,  Gi-acecliurch  Street.  Loudon. [5 


appy  Homes  for  Working 


H  ... 

1  JL  MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Beqo.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  6d. ;  bound  in 
<:loth,  2s.  London ;  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.G.    Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 


New  Works  in  the  Press. 


►ractical  Scientific  Books  to 


P 

X  be  Published  by  Atchlet  and  Co. ,  106,  Great  EusseU 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

A  New  Work  on  BLAST  ENGINES.  Illustr,ated  with 
Copper-plate  Engravings  and  Letter-press.  Folio  size.  By 
H.  C.  CoULTHAr.D,  Esq.,  Enaineer. 

A  New  Work  on  IRON  ROOFS.  A  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

A  New  Work  tor  BUILDING  LARGE  STRUCTURES 
ON  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  :  particularlv  adapted  for  Bridsios. 

A  New  Work  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE.     By  F.  BooEns.  Architect. 

A  New  Work  on  ENGLISH  MANSIONS,  VILLAS, 
LODGES,  &c.,  consisting  of  Perspective  Drawings,  Plans, 
Estimates,  and  Specifications,  &c. 

A  New  List  of  Books  and  Prospectus  of  Works  in  the 
Press  sent  free  to  Order  by  Post.  > [Q 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.     The  ohject  of 
this  AVork  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Homceopathy 
ill  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  tlie  re- 
quirements of  the  "Working  Classes. 
Henry  Turner  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester. [7 

Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING    CORRECTLY.      Gratis,   post    free. 
Published  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton.      [8 


ardwicke's  Science  Gossip 


H 

i  X  about  ANIMALS,  Aquaria,  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds, 
Butterllies,  Ferns,  Fish,  Fossils,  Lichens,  Microscopes, 
Mosses,  Reptiles,  Rocks,  Sea-weeds,  Wild  Flowers,  &c.  4d. 
monthly.    Hardwicee,  Piccadilly  ;  and  all  Booksellers. 


Plain      and      Easy     Natural 
HISTORY  BOOKS.  Catalogues  Gr.atis. 
London;  Robert  Hardwicke.  192.  Piccadilly.  TO 


out    or    Rheumatism    is 

, ,      quickly  relieved  and  cured  in  a  few  days  by  that 

celebrated  medicine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Js,  l^d.  and 
^s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist.  [o 


In  the  Press. 

English  Cottages  for  the 
MECHANIC,  OR  "WORKING  MAN".  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURER;  giving:  Perspective  V-iews,  Plans, 
Elevations,  and  Bdail  Drawings,  Stairs,  Doors,  "Windows,  &c. 
Bills  of  Qitantitiea  to  each  house,  and  a  general  Specification 
of  the  wbole.  These  Cottasjes  have  been  so  arransrcd  as  to 
make  HEALTHY  MORAL  HOMES  FOR  THE  WORKING 
MEN  of  England.  Containing  24  plates,  imp.  4to,  executed 
in  the  best  style,  with  letterpress  description.  In  six  parts 
at  2s.  6d.  each.  To  subscribers  to  the  whole  series,  the 
letterpress  will  be  given  with  the  sixth  part,  or  bound  in 
cloth,  15s.  Publishers,  Atchlet  &  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell 
Street,  Bedford  Square,  London,  "W.C. 
A  New  List  ofBoolcs  and  Prospectus  of  Worlcs  in  the  Press  sent 
free  to  ordtr  hy  post.  [1 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
iujj.  Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  OiSce,  49,  Kins?  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  he  had  on  applica- 
tion^  [10 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica. 
tion.  Apply  to  Mr.  Beewek  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. — Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [11 


TO    ENGINEERS,    CONTRACTORS,    RAILWAY   COM- 
PANIES, AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 


Richardson,   Maker  of 

_     _     Leather  Hose,  Fire  Buckets,  Suction  Hose,  and 
Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  Pbahcis  Stkeei,  Batteksea,  S.W. 


G. 


The  Operatives'  House 
BUILDING  COMPANY  (LIMITED).  Esta- 
blished to  provide  Improved  Dwelliiigs  for  the  Working 
Classes. 

Working  Men's  Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Oiiico,  10,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.(3.,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

W.  H.  ROBINSON,  Secretary.    [13 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

Chaser  and    Embosser,    4,  FOLEY   STREET, 
PORTLAND  PLACE,  W. 

Honourable  Mention,  Great  Exhibition,  1851 ;  Honoiwablo  Mm- 
tion,  1853,  New  York. 


General     Life     and     Fire 
ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 
62,  KING  WILLIAM  STREET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 
EstabUshed  1837. 
Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility  and  the 
mntanl  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  Reversionary  Bonus,  equivalent  to  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  ag-e  of  the  assured,  declared  in  1S63. 
The  Reserve  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  life  income. 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretai-y. 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London:  73  and  74,  King  WiUiam  Street,  E.G. 
Liverpool:  Brown's  Buildings,  Exchange. 
With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chairman— F.  W.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
Nation.al  Discount  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  on  the  25th  December  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  expense  in  the  transfer  of  PoUcies  from  other  ofHces. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  1864,  over  £125,000. 
W.  P.  CLIBEHUGH,  General  Manager. 


The  National  Standard  Life 
INSURANCE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 
22,  Mooroate  Street,  E.G. 
General  Manager : 
E.   R.   HUTCHINSON,   F.R.G.S.,    F.A.S.L. 


Part  of  Claims  paid  on  notification  of  death,  and  balance 
within  one  month  after  proof  of  death.  No  Extra  Charge 
for  Policy  Stamps  or  Policies. 

Agents  Wanted.    Apply  to  Chief  Office. 


A 


lliance  Assurance  Company. 

Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £5,000.000 

Paid-iip  capital  550.000 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of  1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duly  given  to  the 
insured.    Thesumof  £l,000on  dwelling-houseaudfurniture, 
formerly  charg-ed  £2  5s.,  can  be  insured  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  to^vn  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice.— The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  i)ayment. 


^he  Accidental  and   Marine 


Tl 
INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Insur.ance  against  General 
and  Railway  Accidents.    Marine  risks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W.  ORAM,  Secretary. 


Albert  Veterinary  College 
(Limited),  Queen's  Road,  Eayswater.  Professor 
John  Gamjee,  Principal.  Subscribers'  fee,  £3  2s.  j  Trades- 
man's, £1  Is.  per  annum. 


The  Liverpool  and   London 
AND 

GLOBE  FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Oflices:— 1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool;    20  and  21,   PoiUtry, 

7,  Cornhill,  and  Charing  Cross,  London. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  SINCE  1S50. 

Tear.  Fire  Premiums,        Life  Premiums.        Invested  Funds. 

1851  £54,305  £37,157  £502,831 

1856  222,279  72,781  831,001 

1861  360,130  135,971  1,311,905 

1861  713,671  236,2-il  3,213,300 

JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary,  Loudon. 

Life  claims  are  p.ayable  in  thirty  days  after  they  are  admitted. 


orking    Men's   College. — • 

BUILDING  rUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
der  to  allow  the  Proposed  Buildings  to  be  begun  in  the 
Spruig.  The  College  ia  self -supper  ting- ;  but  increase  of 
ntunbers  has  made  additional  Eooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  Already  subscribed,  £780,  including  £26  5s. 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £278  from  the  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  current  numbers  of 
CornliiU  and  MacniilkTi's  Magazine.  Subscriptions  received 
at  the  College,  45,  Great  Ormond  Street;  the  London  and 
County  Bank,  Oxford  Street;  and  by  the  Treasurer,  K.  B. 
liitchfield,  Esq.,  4,  Hare  Court,  Temple. 


Baker    and    Baker's  True 
UNCOLOURED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 
from  all  Adulteration ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 
Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lastins-  Strength. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.  [14 


Government  of  South   Aus- 
tralia EMIGRATION  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  Australia,  in 
vessels  chartered  expressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  servants,  miners,  masons, 
bricltlayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyers,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  grooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SERVANTS. 

Further  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Austraha,  5,  Copthall  Court,  London,  E.G.  [15 


CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £7. 

New  York,    by    Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMERS,  WEEKLY,  £7, 
cabin,    £15    15s. ;    Canada,     £7,    cabin,    £15   los. ;    New 
Orleans,  £6  63.,  cabin,  £25.    Sailing  Sbips  to  New  York,  £4. 
R.  MONTGOMERIB  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G.  [16 


Economy  in  Kindling  Fires. 
—Pour  Fires  are  lit  hy  the  PATENT  FIREWOOD 
for  One  Penny,  without  troul^le  to  servants.  No  paper  re- 
quired. Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen. — Works,  18,  Wharf 
Road,  City  Road,  N.    Packed  for  the  country,  500  for  10s.[17 


alker,  Hatter,  49,  Crawford 

Sh-eet,  Corner  of  Seymour  Place,  Marylebone, 
Hats  in  all  shapes  from  3s.  6d.  to  ISs.  each. 

The  Trade  Suiyplied.  [18 


P 


BROWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 


Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET. 


[19 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIFFARD'S    INJECTOR, 

FOB   FEEDING    STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOR  IRON   AND  WOOD  WORK. 

Pa^'ticuiars  and  Prices  post  free  on  application  to 
W.  T.  HENDRY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STREET,    LONDON,   E.G.  [20 

FURNITURE    ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  8-4,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  PITZROY 
SQUARE,  W.,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  he  had  away  immediately.  Apply  personally,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  S3,  Charlotte  Street,  Pitzroy  Square.      [21 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lic^htcst  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  I'l-uss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AITD    SONS, 
35  and  36,  West  SairrHFiELD,  London. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [33 


s 


uperior      Trusses,      Elastic 

STOCKINGS,  &c..  Manufactured  by 

W.    H.    BAILEY    &    SON, 
418,  Oxford  Street. 
Trusses  from  53.  each  j  Stocldngs  from  4s.  6d.       [23 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  hy  B.  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cures  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp.  Spasms,  Gout,  DiaiThcea,  Dysentery,  &e. 

EARL  RL  SSELL  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— lo/icet,  Dec.  31st,  1864.  Sea 
Times,  Nov.  1-lth,  1865. 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE.— The  Medical  Times,  Jan.  13th,  1806,  states— 
"  It  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  course,  it  would  not  he  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place." 

Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE  engraved  on  the  Goverament  stamp  out- 
side every  bottle.  .Sold  hy  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
E.  FREEMAN,  70,  Kennington  Park  Eoad,  London,  S., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  5  oz.,  Is.  IW.J  IJ  oz., 
2s.  9d.;  10oz.,lls.;  2O0Z.,  20s. 

Caution !  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  Chlorodyne,  and 
see  that  you  have  none  other.  [24 


Hall's  "Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, Sore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirficld,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  l-Sd.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Tei-minus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
In  bottles,  at  Is.  1-Jd.,  2s.  9d.,  &o.  [85 
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EWING     MACHINES. 


THE       FLORENCE 
For  Family  Use  is  Unequalled. 


n^HE       FLORENCE 

X  Hems,  Fells,  Tucks. 


T 


HE      FLORENCE 

Binds,  Braids,  Cords,  Quilts. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Qathers  and  Sews  on  a  Buffle  at  tlie  SEune  time. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Makes  Four  Different  Stitches. 


T 


HE      FLORENCE 

Has  Patent  Eeversible  Feed  Motion, 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

Fastens  Off  its  Seams  without  Stopping  Machine. 
No  other  Machine  does  this. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

EecGived  the  Highest  Premium  (Gold  Medal)  at 
New  Torlr,  1865. 


THE       FLORENCE 
Keedle  is  easily  adjusted. 


T 


HE       FLORENCE 

l3  almost  Noiseless. 


HE       FLORENCE 

Sews  across  Heavy  Seams,  and  from  one  to  more 
thicknesses  of  cloth,  without  chang-e  of  Needle  or  Tension. 


^  n  ■> 


HE       FLORENCE 

Is  easily  adjusted. 

Etc.    Etc.    Etc. 


EACH    lUCHINE    GUARANTEED    FOR    ONE 
YEAR. 


INSTRUCTION      GRATIS. 


AGENTS     WANTED. 


PROSPECTUS     AND     SAMPLES     FREE. 


ADDEES3, 

FLORENCE    SEWISG    MACHINE    COMPANY, 

97,    CREAPiSTDE,    LONDON.  [25 


JTEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTEAIIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 

f  Clipper 


TT 

JL    X       pany's  Regnlar  Semi-Monthly  Lii 
SLips  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 

MELBOURNE    LINE, 

Taking  Passenffers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Glendower 2,300  A  1    May  7. 

Anjia 2,200  A  1     May  21. 

Lucibclle 2.OO0  A  1    June  7. 

Golden  Sea    2,500  A  1    June  21. 

SYDNEY   LINE, 

Taking  Pas-^enj^ers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay.  and  nil  the 

New  South  SValcs  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Earl  Dalhousie 2,000  A  1    llyrs.    May  11. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

Alcxandrina  1,400  A  1    May  10. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 
Pegasus  ■. 2,500  A  1    May  10. 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magnificent  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  o^vti  passage  money. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are :— The  fine  class  of  the 
"Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  inclutfing  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    [£7 


ohn    Moseley    and     Son, 


J  17  and  IS,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C,  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— b'aws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
&c.,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Yeai's.  Reduction  in  the  "  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  aaws.  Genuine  Gauged  Plates  : — 


28-inch  Best  Half  Rippi 
26    „     Hand  Saw 
14    ,,     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 
14    ,,     Iron-back  ditto... 


Saw 


0    8    Oeaeb. 

0    7    6     ,, 

0    8    6     „ 


0-  5 


J  called  best)  of 


Saws  same  make,  Second  Quality  (by 
each  of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  403.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Oflice  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.B.— These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  yeai-s. 

Notice.— Messrs.  Mosklet  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  supei-ior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  JS5  aud  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order,, 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Railway  Signals,  &c. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  18s.,  &c.  &c.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  [28 

LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk.  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  Gd.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign,  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  43.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  Gd., 
l.s.  8d.,  23.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  EETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7  lbs.  for  Is.  Id.  Stipevior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2fl.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  irou-bottomed  lasts,  is. 
per  pair.  S!0  lbs.  clean  Englisli  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  di  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d-  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchaser.1  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  .S,  (29 


THE   "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

Only  retail  address  is  109  and 
110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats Ss.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  63.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  imequalled)   9s.  Od.    ,,      [30 


Magic  Photographs. —  Sur- 
prising  and  interesting  amusement.  Every  one 
is  able  to  produce  with  a  few  drops  of  water  an  ingtantaueous 
photoprapb.  Is.  the  packet,  with  printed  instructions,  or 
popt  free  for  13  stniffps.  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Pa- 
fentee.-i.  Messrs.  ANGEREKS,  SON,  FRUWTRTH,  and 
Co.,  14.6,  Chcapside,  E.G. 


M 


agio  Portraits. 

*•  Any    child    can    astonish    the    family."— See 


M 


agic    Portraiture. — To    be 

_  enabled  to  produce  your  OWN  PORTRAIT  by 
i'hotography,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  causing 
endless  fun  and  amuaement,  send  your  carte  de  visite  and 
30  stamps  to  Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FRUWIRTH, 
and  Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C.  One  dozen  with  materials 
and  printed  directions  for  instantaneous  production  will  be 
returned  with  tbe  original  within  ten  days.  [31 


The  Emperor  Life  and  Fire 
ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

i;.iami)I«s  ofBtmus  noui  Declared. 


Or  Bonus  in 

Or  Cash  in  re- 

Sum 

Age. 

addition 

duction  of  tbe 

Assured. 

to  the  Sum 

next  Annual 

Assured. 

Premium. 

Premium. 

£     s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£  s.   d. 

1000 

43 

M    2    0  ' 

30    1    8 

3    5    3 

600 

27 

38  12    0  , 

10   a   0 

0  16    9 

■WO 

50 

42  16    0 

17    8    4 

2    5    4 

100 

4-1 

7  13    0 

2  1.5    C 

0    0    1 

60 

ce 

7    2    0 

3  14    4 

0  17    2 

A  Dividend  of  Five  per  Cent,  with  a  Bonus  of  One  per 
Cent,  paid  to  the  Shareholders. 
The  next  Bonus  will  be  declared  in  1867. 

Quarterly  Premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  the  foUovoing  Swns, 
icith  Profits,  or  payable  to  the  Assured^  if  Living^  at  on  .Ad* 
vanccd  Age. 


Age  next 
Birthd.ay7 

»    ^0 

£100. 

£250. 

£500. 

s.  d. 

£   s.  d. 

£   s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

15 

4    6 

0    8  11 

12    4 

2    4    7 

20 

5    1 

0  10    1 

15    3 

2  10    5 

25 

5    8 

0  11    4 

18    4 

2  16    8 

.30 

G    6 

0  13    0 

1  12    6 

3    5    0 

35 

7    6 

0  15    0 

1  17    G 

3  15    0 

40 

«    9 

0  17    6 

2    3    9 

4    7    0 

45 

10    5 

1    0    » 

2  11  a 

5    3!) 

SO 

12    8 

1    5    S 

3    3    2 

GOG 

Claims  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  proof  of  death. 

Advances  made  on  Freehold  aud  Leusehold  Securities. 

Fire  Insurance  at  the  usual  rates.  Duty  reduced  to 
Is.  6d.  per  cent. 

Forms  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  Prospectus,  &c.»  for- 
warded on  apphcation  to  EBENEZER  CLARKE,  Jun., 
Secretary,  78,  Cannon  Street  West,  E.C.  [2 


rOA  OOO  ready  to  be  advanced 

cL^VfvUv  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premiumj, 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Ofiices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

NoTK. — More  than  half  a  miUion  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  {^2 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 


for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiBKBECK  BoiLniNG  SOCIETY,  Loudou  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. — HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  BiuicnECK  Feee- 
HOLD  Lanj>,  Society,  London  Mechanics*  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent. 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkdeck  Deposit 
Bane.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similai*  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
tiU  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  W 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS   RAVENSCROPT,  Manager.       [133 


^he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 


nri 

X  TNG  AND  INVESTiCENT  SOCIETY,  Estabhshed 
liy  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  1848.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
±■200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  ROAD,  PINS  BURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING  was  held  September  12th,  1SG5.  The  Directors  reportod 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,50.j. 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £10G,98L  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afi'orded  for  their  transactions;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  nnd  Interest  : 
foiu-thly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  hxed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount— upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
— may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— :i9,  City  Road,  London.  E.C.  [31 


Newlings    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
Newijng,  192,  Bishopngate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Eishupsgate  Church. 


Nev/lings     Unrivalled     25s. 

COATS. 
NEWI.INO,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 

Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
NEWI.1NG,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [ij 
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Tke  Swedish  Calculating 
Machine. 


The  wondrous  advance  wMcli  lias  been  made 
during  the  present  century  in  human  knowledge 
and  skUl,  as  displayed  in  ttie  multifarious  ways 
whereby  time,  money,  and  labour  are  economised, 
through  the  substitution  of  mechanical  for  manual 
power,  tends  almost  to  make  one  sceptical  whether 
there  be  any  limit  to  that  progress. 

Looking  back  over  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
contemplating  the  marvels  which  are  now  "  fami- 
liar as  household  words,"  he  would  be  a  bold 
prophet  who  would  venture  to  predict  an  era 
when  the  fiat,  "  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go,  and  no 
farther,"  wiU  bar  the  way  in  any  branch  of  the 
development  of  man's  reason  and  genius. 

We  have  almost  "  put  a  girdle  round  about  the 
earth,"  and  annihilated  distance  by  the  aid  of 
electricity,  in  whose  subtle  power  lie  capabilities 
as  yet  but  jjartiaUy  known.  The  most  intricate  I 
work  possible  to  be  done  by  hand  is  now  executed 
with  far  greater  accuracy  and  dispatch  by  ma- 
chinery; and  pretty  nearly  everything  short  of 
sentient  intelligence  is  evolved  from  combina- 
tions of  levers,  cranks,  and  wheels,  more  or  less 
complex. 

The  idea  of  employing  mechanical  contrivances 
to  execute  the  elementary  fimctions  of  arithmetic 
is  of  very  ancient  date.  Instruments,  such  as 
computing  boards,  or  the  Abacus,  with  its  rods 
and  sliding  balls,  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  our 
infant  schools,  were  employed  by  the  sages  in  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  civUisation,  to  aid  them 
in  combining  numbers. 

In  later  times,  and  following  on  the  discovery 
of  logarithms,  there  was  the  invention  of  Baron 
Napier,  called  Bhahdology  (since  popularly  known 
as   "Napier's  bones"),    whereby,   through    the 
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medium  of  a  number  of  small  rods  arranged  in 
rectangular  pyramids,  the  principal  rules  of 
arithmetic  might  be  worked. 

Subsequently  scientific  men  of  almost  every 
European  nation,  including  the  celebrated  names 
of  Pascal  and  Leibnitz,  have  tried  to  solve  a  pro- 
blem which  has,  perhaps,  absorbed  an  equal 
amount  of  thought  and  labour  with  the  search 
for  the  philosopher's  stone  or  perpetual  motion. 
The  major  part  of  these  designs  consisted  either 
of  modifications  of  Napier's  principle,  or  of  the 
elaborate  invention  of  Pascal;  but  none  of  them 
ever  became  more  than  curiosities  of  science, 
whose  remains  are  yet  to  be  met  with  in  museums. 
Their  complexity,  slowness  of  working,  and  in- 
exactness, rendered  them  altogether  useless  for 
practical  purposes.  Indeed,  with  the  exception 
of  Pascal's  design,  none  of  them  are  entitled  to 
be  called  "  calculating  machines  ; "  they  were 
simply  arithmetical  instruments  for  performing 
isolated  operations— scientific  toys,  in  fact.  Of 
course,  under  this  classification  we  do  not  include 
Giinther's  calculating  rule,  or  its  many  modifica- 
tions, as  that  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  of 
real  use,  and  is  now  very  extensively  employed  by 
architects  and  surveyors. 

For  the  arithmometer,  invented  by  M.  Thomas, 
of  Colmar,  in  1822,  it  is  claimed  that  it  is  en- 
dowed with  "une  veritable  intelligence,"  and 
that  it  executes  all  ordinary  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, without  fatigue  to  the  operator;  but  of 
this  instrument  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
from  personal  acquaintance  with  its  merits. 

There  is  one  thing  in  the  history  of  calculating 
machines  beyond  all  question,  which  is,  that  the 
honour  of  originating  and  actually  establishing 
by  proof,  the  idea  that  machinery  could  be  made 
available  for  much  more  extensive  functions  than 
any  hitherto  thought  of,  and  that  the  results  of 
such  operations  might  be  simultaneously  printed. 


belongs  to  our  highly-gifted  countryman  Mr. 
Charles  Babbage.  From  his  recently-published 
book,  "  Passages  from  the  Life  of  a  Philosopher," 
we  learn  that  the  idea  of  a  calculating  machine 
first  struck  him  in  1812,  when  studying  a  table 
of  logai-ithms.  Pm-suing  this  thought,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  machine  to  execute  the 
isolated  operations  of  arithmetic  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  value,  unless  it  would  work 
with  very  great  rapidity  and  accui-acy,  whilst  the 
method  of  differences  supplied  a  general  principle 
by  which  all  tables  might  be  computed  mechani- 
cally ;  and  to  ensure  accuracy,  he  required  that 
the  same  mechanism  should  print  whatever  tables 
it  computed. 

It  would  carry  us  far  beyond  the  scope  of  our 

present   purpose  were  we   to  enter   into  a   full 

explanation  of  the  mathematical  principle  which 

!  lies  at  the  root  oi  Mr.  Babbage's  conception ;  but 

I  it  is  impossible  to   convey  to   our   readers  any 

correct  idea  of  the  elaborate  machine  we  have  to 

describe  unless  we  touch,  however  briefly,  on  the 

1  end  for  which  it  was  designed. 

The  method  of  finite  differences  is  tha,t  by 
which,  when  any  given  points  in  certain  series  of 
numbers  are  known,  the  intermediate  terms  can 
be  calculated  from  those  points.  It  is  therefore 
applicable  to  numerical  tables  in  which  the 
values  increase  or  decrease,  according  to  some 
general  law.  Now,  a  column  of  the  natm-al 
numbers  from  1  to,  say,  10,000,  would  increase  in 
ai'ithmetical  progression  by  the  constant  addition 
of  1 ;  so,  if  we  write  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.,  and  begin  to 
subtract  the  less  from  the  greater  consecutively, 
we  shall  find  that  the  difference  between  each 
term  is  1  invariably.  The  series,  therefore,  is  of 
the  simplest  character,  and  requires  but  one  dif- 
ference in  its  construction. 

Next  in  order  would  be  a  table  composed  of 
the  simres  of  the  natwal  numbers,  which  would 
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involve  iico  differences  ;  and  higher  stUl,  a  table  of 
the  cubes,  or  third  powers  of  the  natiu-al  numbers, 
would  require  three  differences.  The  foUowiug 
examples  will  illustrate  the  application  of  the 
differential  method  to  such  a  table : —  t 


Natural 
Numbers. 


Cubes  of  the 
Natural 
Numbers. 


Difference  Differeuce  Differeaco 
(,i>)  (jaj  (6») 


:} 


We  see  here  that  if  we  continued  this  table  to 
an  indefinite  length,  by  taking  the  diiference 
betveen  each  of  the  cubes,  then  the  difference  of 
those  first  differences,  and  then  the  difference  of 
those  second  differences,  the  last  of  the  differ- 
ences would  remain  invariably  6  to  the  end  of  the 
chapter.  From  just  these  few  figures,  then,  we 
could  deduce  a  table  of  cubes  to  any  extent,  and 
we  should  start  the  calculation  by  writing  down 
in  this  way : — 

^3  ^2  51  First  term  of  the  Required 

Series, 

0  13  7  1 

subsequently  proceeding  as  follows : — 

,3  A3  ,1  Terms  of  the  Requirecl 


and  so  on  to  the  limit  of  the  series. 

Following  out  the  same  principle,  a  table  of 
fourth  powers  would  involve  four  differences,  and 
so  on  for  higher  powers. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  of  the  most  simple 
form  of  numerical  tables,  where  the  increase  is 
regular  and  by  arithmetical  progression  only  ; 
but  the  differential  method  is  even  of  far  greater 
use  in  the  construction  of  tables  where  the  increase 
or  decrease  is  in  geometrical  jsrogression,  and  is 
either  regular  or  fluctuating.  Huge  volumes  there 
ai-e  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  containing  we  shordd  be 
afraid  to  say  how  many  millions  of  figures,  in  the 
shape  of  tables  of  interest,  logarithms,  navigation, 
and  astronomy,  as  well  as  the  necessary  tables  for 
insurance  wherein  the  probabilities  of  life  are 
combined  with  the  interest  of  money.  All  these 
lie  within  the  compass  of  the  same  method; 
all  require  immense  time  and  labour  in  then- 
calculation ;  and  in  all,  the  difficulty  of  avoiding 
clerical  and  arithmetical  en-or,  even  under  the 
most  stringent  precautions,  is  almost  insur- 
mountable. 

Taking  the  mathematical  principle  which  we 
have  endeavom-ed  to  shadow  forth  as  his  guide, 
Mr.  Babbage  determined  to  put  his  ideas  to  the 
test  of  experiment,  and,  in  1821,  he  p>roduced  his 
first  machine — or,  as  he  projjcrly  calls  it,  "  Differ- 
ence Engine  No.  1."  This  was  only  a  small  mat- 
ter, birt  it  sufficed  to  demonstrate  the  practicability 
of  producing  a  machine  which  should  approach  to 
the  very  verge  of  thinking  for  itself — at  any  rate, 
one  to  which  its  originator  could  say,  "  I  give  you 
the  first  term;  from  the  values  of  the  difference 
between  that  term  and  any  given  point  supply  me 
with  all  the  intermediate  terms  ! "  In  this  respect 
our  countryman  takes  rank  as  the  real  inventor  of 
calculating  machines  proper.  Mr.  Babbage's  suc- 
cess led  to  a  commission  from  the  Government,  in 
1823,  for  "  Difference  Engine  No.  2,"  which  was 
to  possess  powers  far  surpassing  those  of  his  ori- 
ginal conception.  After  devoting  many  years  of 
thoiight  and  laboru',  and  much  money  from  his 
private  resources  beyond  the  ^17,000  advanced  by 
the  Government,  to  the  jiroduction  of  the  machine, 
MJr.  IjBbbage  discovered  new  principles,  which 
opened  up  such  an  extended  range  to  the  power 
of  mechanical  combinations,  that  the  old  ideas 
were  altogether  superseded ;  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment would  go  no  further,  the  Difference  Engine 
No.  2  was  abandoned. 

In  1834,  there  appeai-ed  in  the  Edinhurgh  Eevieiv 
a  very  able  and  exhaustive  article,  by  Dr.  Lardner, 
on  the  calculating  machinery  of  Mr.  Babbage. 
This  article  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  George 
Scheutz,  then  an  editor  of  a  journal  of  arts  in 
Stockholm,  who  derived  from  it  the  first  idea 


of  constructing  a  machine  for  the  same  pm-pose  as 
that  of  Mr.  Babbage.  Mr.  Scheutz,  with  the  aid 
of  his  son,  Mi\  Edward  Scheutz  (a  student  in  the 
Eoyal  Technological  Institute  at  Stockholm),  so 
far  earned  out  the  design  as  to  construct  a  work- 
ing model,  with  jirinting  apparatus  included,  which 
was  completed  in  1843.  After  a  lapse  of  eight 
years  a  sum  of  money  was  awarded  by  the  Swedish 
Diet  to  the  inventors,  who  immediately  applied  it 
to  the  construction  of  a  new  and  an  improved 
machine,  which  was  finished  in  1853.  The  inven- 
tors visited  Paris  and  London  in  1854—5,  with 
their  machine.  It  was  exhibited,  and  its  prin- 
ciple explained  by  Mr.  W.  Gravatt,  P.E.S.,  at  the 
Eoyal  Society's  rooms  in  Somerset  House,  to  the 
late  Prince  Consort  and  to  numbers  of  scientific 
visitors.  Subsequently  it  was  pm-chased  by  Mr. 
Eathbone,  of  Alljany,  U.S.,  and  presented  by  him 
to  the  Dudley  Observatory  in  that  city,  where,  we 
believe,  it  stUl  remains. 

We  ought,  in  justice  to  Mr.  Babbage,  to  say 
that  his  conduct  towards  the  ingenious  Swedes 
was  above  all  praise.  So  far  from  betraying  the 
least  feeling  of  jealousy,  he  warmly  espoused 
their  cause,  and  has  always  borne  candid  testi- 
mony to  the  merits  of  their  design. 

Many  years  ago  Dr.  William  Farr,  of  the 
Eegistrar  General's  Department,  had  expressed 
his  belief  that  machinery  such  as  Mr.  Babbage 
had  invented  could  be  made  available  for  the 
construction  of  a  number  of  tables — in  especial, 
tables  for  life  insm-ance  fiurposes ;  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  the  Swedish  machine  was 
in  every  way  suitable  for  such  operations,  the 
Eegistrar  General  obtained  the  sanction  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  purchase  of  a 
machine,  to  be  constructed  by  Messrs.  Donkin, 
the  well-known  engineers^  from  the  drawings  of 
Messrs.  Scheutz,  on  a  plan  superior  to  their  first 
machine. 

Su'  George  Levris,  then  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Home  Department,  gave  the  necessary  au- 
thority, and  the  residt  was  the  very  beautiful 
piece  of  mechanism  of  which,  by  the  com-tesy  of 
the  Eegistrar  General,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the 
illustration  which  prefaces  tliis  description. 

The  Govex-nment  paid  jei,200  for  the  machine, 
but  we  believe  that  that  sum  did  not,  by  any 
means,  cover  the  cost  of  construction  to  its 
makers.  As  soon  as  it  was  completed,  it  was 
deposited  at  the  General  Eegister  Office,  where 
Dr.  Parr  immediately  put  its  capabilities  to  a 
severe  practical  test,  by  employing  it  in  the 
differential  intei-polations  for  a  new  English  life 
table,  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  which  he  was 
then  enabled  by  its  aid  to  construct.  The  volmne 
containing  that  table  was  published  in  1864,  and 
it  includes  no  less  than  238  pages,  calculated  by 
the  machine,  and  printed  from  stereotype  plates 
produced  from  the  matrices  stamped  by  its  type- 
wheels.  Thus  the  nation  has  something  reaUy 
valuable  to  show  for  its  money;  and  it  is  ciues- 
tionable  if  such  an  elaborate  imdertaking  would 
have  been  possible  if  the  work  done  by  the  ma- 
chine had  been  requu-ed  at  the  hands  of  even  a 
much  larger  staff  of  computers  than  would  ever 
be  available  in  a  piibUo  department. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  a  section  of  the 
calculating  part  of  the  machine,  and  describe  the 
mechanical  action  which  produces  the  required 
results. 


"^s  the  Homes,  so  the  People!' 


A  CEETAiN  poet  is  celebrated  in  anecdote,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  the  remark,  "  Let  me  write  the 
songs  the  people  sing,  and  I  will  determine  what 
character  they  shall  bear ; "  or,  perhaps,  he  put 
it  (for  no  one  can  teU  how  an  anecdote  centiu'ies 
old  was  originally  put),  "  Let  me  write  the  songs 
of  the  ijcople,  and  I  wiU  answer  for  the  character 
of  those  who  cherish  them  and  sing  them."  With 
much  more  truth  it  might  be  said  in  these  days, 
"  Let  any  one  know  the  character  of  the  habita- 
tions in  which  a  people  consent  to  dwell,  and  he 
might  at  once  declare  the  average  means  they 
possess,  the  degree  of  refinement  at  which  they 
have  arrived,  the  nature  of  their  social  habits, 
and  the  sort  of  physical  health  by  which  they  are 
distinguished."  The  habitations,  perhaps,  more 
than  anything  else  in  these  days,  indicate  the 
general  condition  and  character  of  the  people. 
We  quoted,  in  a  recent  article,  a  bold  and 
significant  saying  of  Sir  John  M'NeU,  that 
"  there  were  houses,  and  great  numbers  of  them. 


too,  of  an  immoral  construction."     Happily,  this 
question  is  receiving  general  attention. 

Au  able  volume  has  lately  appeared — the  ablest 
book  upon  the  subject  wa  have  seen — by  Mr. 
James  Hole,  of  Leeds,  entitled  "  The  Homes  of 
the  Working  Classes."  The  volume,  which  is 
lai-ge  and  handsomely  got  up,  is  published  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  It  bears  the 
motto  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
notice,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Godwin,  one 
of  the  chief  authorities  we  have  upon  the  subject. 
Mr.  Hole,  who  is  practically  acquainted  with  the 
subject — there  having  been  more  attention  paid 
to  it  in  Leeds  than  in  any  other  town — not  only 
brings  to  bear  iiijon  his  exposition  of  the  homes  of 
the  working  class  his  own  experience,  but  accom- 
panies it  with  practical  suggestions  for  the 
improvement  of  working  men's  houses.  His 
book  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Akroyd,  M.P.,  Avho 
has  buUt  a  township  which  bears  the  name  of 
Akroydon.  Mr.  Hole's  "Homes"  is  accompanied 
by  a  series  of  plates  and  plans  of  ovei-lookers' 
and  workmen's  dwellings,  erected  at  Saltaire, 
Copley  Village,  and  Copley  Houses,  Model  Cot- 
tages of  Leeds,  of  West  Park,  Halifax ;  and  the 
handsome  model  buildings  erected  by  Mr.  Alder- 
man Waterlow  at  Finsbury  are  included  in  the 
plates,  with  such  plans  and  details  as  will  enable 
builders  to  erect  similar  habitations.  Mr.  Hole's 
volume  is,  indeed,  a  text-book  upon  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates.  Few  men,  able  to  write  so  good 
a  book,  and  having  the  experience  to  make  it  so 
trustworthy,  have  the  enthusiasm  for  social  im- 
provement by  which  Mr.  Hole  is  distinguished. 
In  none  of  the  very  useful  works  which  has  pro- 
ceeded from  his  pen,  has  he  appeared  to  so  much 
advantage  as  in  this  volume. 

Habitations  are  to  to'ivns  wnat  verdure  is  to  a 
country,  with  this  difference,  that  the  wild  luxu- 
riance of  Nature  is  always  graceful ;  the  uncul- 
tivated architecture  of  towns  is  nearly  always 
hideous.  Our  architects  and  builders  seem  to 
have  less  originality  and  less  taste  than  any  of 
our  professional  men ;  while  their  work  is  the 
most  permanent,  and  their  abortive  or  thoughtless 
creations  afflict  the  earth  with  ugliness  for  gene- 
rations, and  sometimes  for  centuries.  Of  all  the 
vrscs  to  which  brick  and  mortar  can  be  put,  theii' 
talent  seems  to  be  in  choosing  the  most  unsightly. 
It  would  be  a  disgrace  at  this  day  to  build  a  hound- 
kennel  in  the  style  in  which  poor  men's  homes  are 
often  put  up.  There  is  no  agricnltiu'al  show  now 
where  more  handsome  horse-boxes  may  iot  be 
found  exhibited  than  any  kitchen  of  a  working 
man,  except  where  the  influence  of  such  men  as 
Mr.  Hole,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mr.  Eobcrts,  Alderman 
Waterlow,  Mr.  Peabody,  or  the  late  Prince  Consort 
has  in'cvailed,  and  of  others  less  kno\vn  to  the 
public,  who,  like  these,  have  thought  that  the 
taste  of  the  towns  and  health  of  the  people  might 
be  greatly  raised. 

It  is  very  well  known — Mr.  Eigby,  in  a  paper 
drawn  for  the  Society  of  Arts,  points  out  the  fact 
without  giving  names — that  a  large  ciuantity  of 
bad  house  property  in  London  is  in  good  hands. 
Miserable  sub-let  tenements,  destructive  of  health 
and  morals,  are  owned  by  very  benevolent  persons, 
many  of  whom  have  never  thought  upon  the  sub- 
ject. A  society  which  had  no  other  object  than 
flnding  out  the  owners  of  such  places,  and  giving 
them  notice  of  the  fact,  woidd  achieve  more  good 
than  many  associations  devoted  to  pet  advocacies 
of  new  things.  Giving  information  simply  is  a 
great  thing,  provided  it  be  of  the  right  kind,  and 
given  in  the  right  spirit  to  the  right  jjarties — three 
things  quite  possible  to  ordinary  sagacity  and 
good-wiU. 

The  room  in  which  a  man  lives  and  dies  is  im- 
portant to  him.  It  is  important  to  his  family 
that  their  home  should  be  marked  by  taste  and 
comfort.  In  Large  towns  and  growing  places, 
position  is  everything.  However  ugly,  however 
inconvenient  a  house  may  be,  it  will  be  occupied 
in  certain  places.  It  is  perfectly  gratuitous  of 
owner  or  builder  to  think  of  beauty  or  con- 
venience. It  is  a  mere  matter  of  conscientious- 
ness ;  and  this  quality  is  not  to  be  expected  to  be 
excessive  in  landlords  and  builders  more  than  in 
other  classes.  Public  opinion  must  step  in,  and 
quicken  insight  and  duty  in  those  who  have  it  in 
theh-  power  to  perpetuate  home  frightfuhiess. 
Mr.  Hole's  book  is  in  aid  of  this  public  opinion. 

If  we  remember  Saltaire  accurately,  there  iu-o 
some  hills  before,  and  a  river  running  through 
the  town ;  but  the  fronts  of  the  houses  are  mostly 
turned  away  from  the  only  sight  which  could 
charm  the  working-class  occupants.    The  houses 
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are  good — tliey  attract  workmen  all  around  from 
badly-built  towns.  Mr.  Salt  has  done  a  valued 
thing  in  putting  them  up ;  but  his  builder  might 
have  done  better,  and  so  have  arranged  them  as 
to  give  a  priceless  prospect  to  them,  gladdening 
the  hearts  of  all  the  occupants  for  ever,  without 
further  cost  than  thought.  That  thought  not 
occurring,  the  town  stands  fixed  for  generations. 
No  fortune  will  rebuild  it  or  undo  it.  We  can 
bury  or  break  the  abortion  of  the  sculptor ;  we 
can  put  away,  or  sell  for  signboards,  or  burn  the 
unliappy  canvas  of  the  painter;  but  the  infelicitous 
idea  of  the  architect  is  fixed,  irremovable — a 
nuisance  for  untold  time. 

We  havO'  not  seen  the  position  of  Akroydon  and 
Copley  Village  as  respects  the  relation  of  the 
houses  to  the  outlook  around  them ;  but  Mi*. 
Akroyd  himself  has  told  us  that  he  sought  to  put 
up  picturesque  habitations  at  Copley,  modified  on 
the  old  English  style,  after  the  manner  of  old 
dwellings  in  the  neighbom'hood,  and  in  harmony 
with  the  beautiful  site  which  lies  on  the  bend  of 
the  river  Calder.  This  is  taste,  and  true  taste ;  it 
is  mercy  and  munificence  in  its  higher  and  more 
enduring  forms. 

Mr.  Hole  discusses  a  point  of  great  practical 
importance — namely,  that  it  does  not  pay  a  work- 
ing man  to  live  in  a  bad,  unhealthy  house.  He 
does  not  gain  by  it.  He  thinks  he  does.  This  is 
his  mistake.  All  he  saves  in  rent,  and  more,  goes 
to  the  doctor  sooner  or  later,  besides  the  discom- 
fort and  suffering  of  this  medical  outlay.  It  is  a 
great  thing  to  do  if  we  could  imin-ove  popular 
opinion  hereupon.  .Workmen  keep  bad  houses  in 
the  market  by  taking  them.  Cheap,  bad  places  are 
in  demand;  they  ought  to  bo  deserted.  We  know 
the  very  poor  have  little  choice  ;  but  workmen 
whose  wages  really  enable  them  to  have  some 
choice  do  not  think  of  this.  We  do  not  put  it  as 
a  matter  of  pride,  or  even  taste,  but  as  a  matter 
of  economy.  Whoever  can  afford  a  doctor  can 
afford  a  well-ventilated,  healthy  house.  Upon  all 
these  and  many  other  points  we  wish  to  send  our 
readers  to  Mr.  Hole's  book.  Where  it  is  not 
brilliant  it  is  sensible  and  forcible.  The  author 
always  gives  you  the  impression  that  he  knows 
well  what  he  is  writing  about,  and  of  being  in 
earnest.  His  matter,  where  it  partakes  of  a  busi- 
ness-like character,  is  constantly  clear,  and  the 
many  plates  make  even  details  interesting.  Mr. 
Hole  often  enlivens  his  pages  by  quotations  from 
the  poets,  but  he  has  no  wiser  or  better  lines  than 
these,  with  which  he  concludes  his  work : — 

"  On  tlie  futura  cast  no  yearnings,  wait  not  for  a  brigliter 
day; 
We,  tlie  builders  of  the  present,  make  tlio  future  what 
wa  may." 


The  Oyigin  and  Uses  of  Trade 
Guilds* 

We  have  traced  tte  rise  and  progress  of  tbe 
guUds  in  power  and  importance  up  to  the  time  of 
Henry  Till.,  and  the  encoui-agemeut  afforded  to 
them  by  the  patronage  of  successive  monarchs. 
Little  change  took  place  in  their  constitution  and 
privileges  rmtil  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when 
they  were  induced  to  relinquish  their  old  charters 
for  others  by  which  the  king  restricted  their  pre- 
rogatives. But  this  monarch's  proceedings  were 
reversed  after  the  Eevolution  of  1688,  and, 
nominally,  the  trading  companies  were  then  left 
to  enjoy  the  same  influence  as  of  old. 

We  have  seen,  by  the  powers  they  had  exercised 
from  time  to  time,  according  to  their  charters, 
that  each  company  claimed  absolute  jurisdiction 
and  supervision  over  its  own  particular  trade. 
This  jurisdiction  extended  to  every  member  of 
that  trade  within  the  city  or  town  in  which  the 
guUd  was  established.  No  person  was  admitted 
to  practise  a  handicraft  or  set  up  in  a  business 
in  such  a  town,  before  becoming  a  member  of  the 
trade  company;  and  in  most  cases  this  could  only 
be  effected  after  serving  an  apprenticeship. 

The  regulation  of  apprenticeships  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  company,  and  vigilance  was  exercised 
to  see  that  no  freeman  of  the  guild  employed  others 
than  those  who  were  properly  apprenticed,  or  had 
served  their  time.  Freemen  who  were  ascertained 
to  have  infringed  the  rules  in  this  respect,  were 
either  fined  or  expelled  the  guild,  according  to 
the  circumstances.  AH  freemen  were  also  bound 
to  keep  the  secrets  of  the  trade. 

f  ♦  Concluded  from  page  290. 


An  important  power  was  the  right  of  inquiry 
and  search  into  the  way  in  which  business  was 
carried  on,  and  to  fine  or  imprison  imfaii'  traders. 
A  kind  of  jury  was  appointed  to  go  the  round  of 
the  trade  at  certain  times,  to  discover  and  report 
offences.  Defective  weights  and  nieasiu-es  were 
sought  out  by  the  oiBccrs  of  the  company,  as  at 
the  present  time  by  Government  inspectors. 
Each  company  possessed  a  standard  of  such 
moasm-es.  Thus  the  Blerchant  Tailors  kej)t  a 
silver  yard,  duly  impressed  with  the  company's 
arms,  for  the  measm'ement  of  cloth;  and  when 
the  great  cloth  sales  occui'red  at  Smithfleld,  theu' 
officers  attended  to  test  aU  persons'  measm-es  by 
tills  standard.  The  quality  of  articles  sold  was 
also  ascertained ;  the  Vintners,  for  instance,  tast- 
ing and  gauging  wines ;  the  Goldsmiths  assaying 
metals  ;  the  Grocers  examining  di-ugs,  as  well  as 
confections,  &e.  No  doubt,  in  the  times  when 
this  trade  vigilance  was  carried  on,  there  was  far 
less  complaint  of  the  adulteration  of  food  and 
other  necessaries  than  at  the  present  moment. 
Increased  laxity  in  this  respect  is  one  of  the 
penalties  paid  by  the  public  for  the  removal  of 
trade  restrictions. 

The  companies  themselves  were  not  without 
control,  for  the  mayor  of  the  town  could  fine  or 
imprison  their  chief  members.  An  instance  of 
this  is  found  in  the  records  of  the  Brewers'  Com- 
l^any.  "  On  the  30th  of  July,  1422,"  so  runs  the 
entry,  "  Eobert  Chichele,  the  mayor,  sent  for  the 
masters  and  twelve  of  the  most  worthy  of  our 
company  to  appear  at  the  GuUdhaU  ;  to  whom 
John  Pray,  the  recorder,  objected  a  breach  of 
government,  for  which  .£20  should  be  forfeited 
for  selling  dear  ale.  After  much  dispute  about 
the  price  and  quality  of  malt,  wherein  WMtyng- 
tono,  the  late  mayor"  (the  celebrated  Dick 
Whittington  of  nursery  story),  "declared  that 
the  brewers  had  ridden  into  the  country  and 
forestalled  the  malt  to  raise  its  price,  they  were 
convicted  in  the  penalty  of  ^£20,  which  objecting 
to,  the  masters  were  ordered  to  be  kept  in  pi-ison, 
in  the  chamberlain's  custody,  until  they  should 
pay  it,  or  find  security  for  the  pajTnent  thereof." 
In  this  case,  it  wiU  be  observed,  the  company  was 
held  responsible  for  the  misdeeds  of  members  of 
the  trade. 

Such  were  the  powers  of  the  guUds,  and  the 
checks  imposed  upon  them.  Most  of  these  powers 
were,  at  one  time,  of  great  pubhc  service.  Had 
it  not  been  so,  they  could  never  have  been  re- 
tained for  several  hundi-ed  years.  They  obviously 
tended  to  foster  trade,  and  secure  that  it  should 
bo  properly  carried  on ;  but,  as  time  advanced, 
the  requu'ements  of  the  people  and  the  spirit  of 
the  age  became  different.  The  system  of  mono- 
poly, which  was  one  of  the  leading  princii^les  of 
the  guilds,  came  more  and  more  into  disfavour-, 
and  the  powers  of  the  companies  began  to  decline, 
tiu-ough  the  force  of  public  conviction,  long  before 
they  were  restricted  by  legislative  enactment. 
The  claims  of  the  guilds  were  felt,  in  fact,  to 
exercise,  in  many  cases,  an  injurious  influence  on 
the  free  exercise  of  industry.  They  were  long  the 
iMO'series  of  trade ;  but  it  was  no  more  good  for 
trade  than  for  man  to  be  always  in  the  nm'sery. 

The  Municipal  Corporation  Eeform  Act,  5  and  6 
William  IV.,  finally  abolished  their  exclusive 
privileges.  Every  lawful  occupation  was  made 
free  to  every  man,  to  be  engaged  in  without 
restraint  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  he  might 
choose.  Since  then  the  companies  have  been 
held  together,  in  part  by  the  prestige  attaching  to 
theu-  ancient  traditions,  but  still  more  by  the 
noble  charities  and  institutions  of  which  they  wei-e 
the  foundation.  To  the  honour  of  the  guilds  it 
must  be  mentioned  that,  from  the  eai-liest  times, 
the  principle  of  mutual  assistance  in  difficulty  or 
distress  was  as  constantly  kept  in  view  as  trade 
interest.  Almshouses,  pensions  for  decayed  mem- 
bers, schools,  loans  for  yormg  beginners,  &c., 
were  established,  and  exist  at  the  present  time. 
Nor  was  the  charity  of  the  companies  confined  to 
trade  limits ;  for  many  of  them  foiinded  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  support  of  hospitals, 
sermons,  university  exhibitions,  and  similar  ob- 
jects. The  annual  gifts  of  one  company  in  the 
City  of  London  to  the  poor  at  the  present  time 
amount  to  .£3,000  ;  another  expends  nearly 
^£10,000  a  year  among  its  various  charities.  The 
trade  guilds  will  never  pei-ish  nor  lose  public 
esteem  while  such  works  as  these  are  recorded  to 
their  credit. 

There  are  eighty-one  trade  companies  stUl  exist- 
ing in  the  kingdom ;  of  these  the  most  ancient 
and  the  chief  are,  of  coui'se,  those  established  in 


the  metropolis.  The  "twelve  gi-eat  companies" 
of  the  City  guilds  bear  the  title  "  honoui-able." 
The  following  are  their  names  and  order  of  pre- 
cedence, settled  after  long  contention  : — 1,  The 
Mercers ;  2,  Grocers ;  3,  Drapers ;  4,  Fishmongers ; 
5,  Goldsmiths ;  6,  Skinners ;  7,  Merchant  Tailors ; 
S,  Haberdashers;  9,  Salters ;  10,  Ironmongers; 
11,  Vintners;  12,  Clothworkers. 


THE  SHEFFIELD  TRADES  UNIONS. 

Mr.  Henht  Farmer,  late  stutlcut  of  the  PeoiJle's  College, 
Sheflielcl,  in  a  pamphlet  recently  published  on  "  The 
Manufacture  of  Files,"  says  : — 

"The  subject  of  unions  is  one  of  such  vast  impor- 
tance, and  being  a  topic  upon  whicli  such  diversity  of 
opinion  exists,  I  may  be  excused  if  I  make  a  few  brief 
observations. 

"In  the  file  trade  there  .ire  some  thousands  of  hands 
employed,  as  forgers,  strikers,  lighters,  .smithei-s, 
grinders,  strippers,  cutters,  hardeners,  scourers,  or  lile 
di'cssers,  and  warehouse  hands.  All  these  parties  aire 
interested  in  the  prosperity  of  the  trade.  The  forgers 
and  cutters  have  a  union,  also  the  grinders  and  hardeners. 
The  two  former  work  by  the  statement,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  hie  trade  that  outrages  upon  person  or 
property  are  seldom  if  ever  perpetrated.  Tliis  being  the 
case,  the  usual  objections  urged  against  some  unions 
cannot  hold  good  against  them.  Were  aU  unions  con- 
ducted on  the  voluntary  principle,  and  men  left  to 
join  them  on  account  of  their  intrinsic  good,  then 
unions  would  become  of  service,  and  obtain  the  univer- 
sal respect  of  mauldnd,  because,  to  help  distress  when 
work  falls  short  or  death  ensues,  is  praiseworthy ; 
and  to  regulate  prices  amicably  between  employers  and 
employed,  as  the  file  trade  have  done,  is  to  some 
extent  an  advantage.  Men  ought  to  be  able  to  live  by 
their  laboru,  and  manufacturers  ought  to  have  re- 
muueration  for  their  capital,  time,  and  responsibility  ; 
but  when  a  union  is  broken  up  and  each  manufacturer 
cuts  against  the  other,  competing  for  reduction  in  price 
instead  of  quahty,  theu  down  goes  the  article,  and  the 
consumer,  like  Hodge  with  his  razor  that  would  not 
shave,  has  to  suffer,  whilst  neither  master  nor  man  is 
benefited.  Let  the  union,  then,  be  one  of  value, 
voluntarily  conducted,  not  only  disavowing,  but,  where 
possible,  bringing  to  justice  Acorn  Street  murderers  ; 
theu,  and  not  till  then,  will  they  have  the  sympathy  of 
all  other  classes  of  the  community,  for  amicable  ar- 
rangements are  best,  and  strikes  have  hitherto  been 
most  disastrous  in  then*  results.  Intended  to  punish 
the  capitalist,  they  invariably  bring  misery  on  the 
labourer  ;  and  '  rattening,'  though  it  may  be  similar  to 
college  tricks,  is  often  more  disastrous  in  its  conse- 
quences, for  the  workman,  unlike  the  coUegian,  has 
others  dependent  on  his  labour." 


ENGLISH  SALT  MINES. 
In  a  recent  lecture  on  this  subject  the  Hon.  and  Rev. 
H.  P.  Cholmondeley  said  : — "  1  must  inform  you  that 
the  rock  salt  itself  is  by  no  means  the  chief  object  of 
those  who  sink  the  mine.  Very  little  salt  comparatively 
is  manufactured  from  it,  as  the  process  of  solution  is 
long  and  tedious,  and  would  scarcely  repay  the  expense. 
In  my  brother's  mine  none  of  it  is  manufactured,  but 
all  exported  for  foreigners,  and  at  a  very  low  price. 
From  the  published  price-list  at  Liverpool  I  see  that 
rock-salt  has  this  year  reached  the  increased  price  of 
6s.  6d.  per  ton.  Far  more  remunerative  than  the  solid 
rock  salt  is  the  brine,  which,  in  the  English  mines,  is 
always  met  with,  whUe,  strange  to  say,  in  the  most 
celebrated  salt  nnne  perhaps  in  the  world — that  of  Cra- 
cow, where  the  length  of  the  excavation  is  more  than 
six  thousand  feet,  and  its  depth,  in  parts,  eight  himdred 
feet — not  a  single  spring  of  brine  has  been  discovered. 
In  the  mines  of  Cheshire  the  briue  spring  is  almost 
always  struck  by  the  shaft,  which  first  laj's  bare  the 
outer  seam  of  rock,  whence  it  is  pumped  into  the  re- 
servoirs which  supply  the  salt  works.  Its  strength  is 
about  twenty-six  parts  of  pure  salt  to  seventy-six  of 
water.  When  it  arrives  at  the  salt  works,  it  is  conveyed 
into  large  iron  pans  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long  and 
broad,  and  ten  to  fifteen  feet  deep.  Flues  pass  under 
them,  by  which  the  brine  is  lie.ated,  and  then  at  a  boihng 
heat  the  evapor.ation  causes  the  salt  to  concentrate  in 
crj'stals  at  the  bottom  of  the  pan,  forming  the  boiled  or 
white  salt  which  is  used  for  culinary  purposes.  Of  this 
there  are  several  varieties.  There  is  the  table  salt,  the 
conical  blocks  of  which  are  seen  in  every  household  ; 
this  requires  but  eight  hours'  boiling,  as  well  as  the 
butter  salt,  between  which  and  the  table  salt  there  is 
only  this  difference,  that  it  is  not  kiln-dried,  and  not 
pressed  into  forms.  By  far  the  largest  quantity  made, 
though,  is  common  salt,  which  is  in  larger  grain  than 
table  salt,  and  requires  a  slower  heat  in  its  production, 
viz.,  forty-eight  hours'  cooking  and  broiling.  This  salt 
is  used  at  home  chiefly  for  cliemical  and  curing  pur- 
jjoses,  and  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  the  table.  The 
actu.al  labour  of  attending  to  the  salt  pans,  keeping  up 
the  fires,  di'awing  and  warehousing  the  salt,  is  rather 
hard  ;  and  part  of  it  carried  on  in  so  hot  an  atmosphere 
that  the  men  are  obliged  to  work  quite  uncovered  to  the 
waist.     It  is,  however,  a  very  healthy  occupation,  and 
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one  at  whicli  an  active  workman  may  earn  excellent 
■wages,  averaging  from  20s.  to  2os.  per  week,  for  twelve 
hours  per  day  hard  work.  They  arc  mostly  a  hard- 
working, inoffensive  race,  and  much  attached  to  tlieir 
Dative  valley.  They  used  to  be  much  addicted  to  habits 
«(f  drinking,  but  I  rejoice  to  hear  that  tliis  sad  vice  is  ou 
the  decrease,  many  masters  of  mines  having  abolished 
the  pernicious  system  of  .allowing  public-houses  to  be 
kept  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  works. 
This  used  to  be  a  temptation  whidr  few,  on  leaving 
their  work,  hot  .and  thirsty,  iiad  the  strength  of  mind  or 
religious  principle  to  resist." 


Co-operation  on  the  Continent. 

PEANCE. 
That  nations,  like  men,  have  their  own  way 
of  thinking — their  idiosyncraey,  as  the  phi-ase 
runs — which  constitutes  their  moral  and  intel- 
lectual character,  and  distinguishes  them  from 
theii'  sistet  \itions,  is  so  trite  and  commonplace 
a  truism  th<.t  we  should  beg  the  reader's  p.ardon 
for  enunciating  it,  were  it  not  that  in  practice 
this  fact  is  constantly  lost  sight  of,  and  that  na- 
tions fail  to  understand  one  another,  simply 
because  they  persist  in  looking  at  each  other's 
ati'airs  from  what  we  must  necessaxUy  call  a  foreign 
point  of  view.    Here  is  an  example  in  point : — 

To  begin  the  work  of  Co-operation  by  intro- 
ducing the  principle  into  manufactures  is,  in  the 
eyes  of  most  EngUsli  Co-operators,  to  try  the 
wi-ong  end  first ;  whilst  setting  up  a  Co-operative 
Store,  saving  money  through  its  agency,  and  then 
investing  that  money  in  some  kind  of  manufac- 
turing society,  seems  to  them,  not  only  the  most, 
Irat  the  only  logical  process  that  can  be 
thought  of. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view 
of  the  subject,  and,  for  our  part,  we  do  not  jire- 
tend  to  gainsay  it ;  but  whether  %vrong  or  right — 
it  matters  little  for  the  present — it  is  an  incon- 
trovertible fact  that  the  French  always  thought 
first  of  Co-operation  as  ajiplied  to  manufactures, 
always  began  with  associations  for  manufacturing 
Ijnrposes,  and — this  is  a  fact,  too — have  done 
wonders  in  that  most  important  branch  of  Co- 
oper.ation,  whilst  in  storekeeping  they  have 
scarcely  achieved  any  success  worth  mentioning. 
We  only  know  of  one  store  that  ever  attained, 
in  Prance,  to  a  st.itc  of  great  prosperity  :  that  was 
"  La  Fraternelle  " — an  associaiion  de  consoimnation, 
as  Co-operative  Stores  are  called  in  Prance — which 
was,  soon  after  the  revolution  of  184S,  established 
by  the  frequenters  of  the  Metropolitan  Working 
Hen's  Hall,  "  La  Praternite,"  Rue  Martel,  Paris  ; 
and  that  association,  like  many  others,  was  brought 
to  a  sudden  and  untimely  end  by  the  political  events 
of  December,  1851.  Asforthe  "SocieteAlimentau-e 
de  Grenoble,"  which  happily  survived  that  poli- 
tical crisis,  and  a  great  number  of  associations  de 
aiisiniers,  which  unfortunately  did  not,  they  were 
aU  of  them  Co-operative  Eating-houses,  and  must 
therefore  come  under  the  heading  of  associations 
for  labour  p\u-poses.  Within  the  last  three  or  four 
years,  several  Co-operative  Stores  have  been  esta- 
blished in  Paris  and  the  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  Italy,  Algeria,  &c.,  and  the  new  name  that 
is  given  to  many  of  them — Store  Co-operatif — shows 
plainly  enough  that  the  light  under  which  the 
revival  of  this  particidar  form  of  association  took 
place  did  not  come  from  the  East,  but  from  the 
North;  it  was,  in  fact,  the  light  which  some 
twenty  years  ago  was  born  in  Toad  Lane,  Eoch- 
dale,  and  which — thanks  to  the  various  transla- 
tions that  have  been,  and  are  to  be,  made  of  Mr.  G. 
J.  Holyoake's  admirable  "  History  of  the  Equitable 
Pioneers" — bids  fair  never  to  stop  \intil  it  has  gone 
round  the  whole,  whole  world.  That  such  associa- 
tions may  succeed  in  Prance,  as  they  do  in  Eng- 
land, and  to  a  certain  extent  in  Germany,  is  one 
of  om-  fondest  hopes ;  but  even  if  they  did  not, 
or  did  only  to  a  limited  extent,  it  would  be  no 
sufficient  reason  to  despair  of  the  future  of  Co- 
operation in  Prance  ;  for,  though  the  Prench  tm- 
resei-vedly  acknowledge  the  practicability  and 
usefulness  of  this  form  of  Co-operation,  it  is 
undeniable  that  they  are  much  less  in  earnest 
about  Co-operative  Stores  than  about  Manufactur- 
ing Societies.  In  this  respect,  both  their  words 
and  then-  actions  axe  wonderfully  consistent ;  and 
■whether  we  examine  into  those  few  associations 
which,  long  before  any  socialist  ever  thought  of 
suggesting  the  practicability  of  Co-operation, 
sprimg,  so  to  spe.ak,  from  the  soil — born,  in  times 
out  of  date,  from  local  wants  and  opportunities  ; 
or  whether  we  look  into  the  far  more  numerous 


ones,  which  later  on  were  resolved  upon  by  men 
intent  on  cai'rying  out  an  idea — we  had  almost 
said  waging  war  for  an  idea — we  shall  find  be- 
tween theii'  past  and  present  that  same  consist- 
ency which  we  are  now  going  to  trace  out  between 
their  words  and  their  deeds.  And,  before  we  leave 
this  subject  of  consistency,  let  us  say  that,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  accusation 
of  fickleness  which  was  justly  enough  levelled 
against  the  old  French  aristocracy,  can  with  equal 
justice  be  brought  against  the  Prench  nation  at 
large,  and  most  particularly  against  the  Prench 
working  classes.  Let  this,  at  any  rate,  be  an  open 
question  :  the  toiling  millions  have  scarcely  bad 
any  history  yet,  and  should  not  be  judged  by 
their  masters'  deeds. 

On  the  question  to  which  we  have  just  been 
calling  the  reader's  attention — that  of  the  prefer- 
ence of  the  French  for  manufacturing  societies — 
the  jom-nal  L' Association,  in  its  very  first  number 
(November,  1864),  spoke  thus  : — 

"  There  are  three  different  kinds  of  Co-opei-ative 
Societies  :  the  Manufactm-ing,  the  Storekeeping, 
and  the  Mutual  Credit  or  Loan  Societies.  These 
last  two  forms  having  lately  acquii-ed  a  consider- 
able development,  and  the  man'uf  acturing  societies 
having  made  but  little  progress,  some  people 
thought  this  a  sufficient  reason  to  conclude  that 
the  futui'e  belonged  to  the  last  ones,  and  that  the 
former  might,  without  great  inconvenience,  be 
abandoned.  It  is  in  Germany,  more  perhaps 
than  anywhere  else,  that  these  ideas  have  spread, 
but  they  have  also  penetrated  into  France  ;  and 
as  they  seem  to  us  the  result  of  a  grievous  error,  we 
think  it  is  necessai'y  to  oppose  them.  Our  opinion 
is  that  the  three  forms  of  association  are  good, 
that  none  of  them  ought  to  be  abandoned,  and 
that  the  association  for  the  production  of  wealth 
should  not  be  neglected  for  the  others,  as  some 
people  endeavour  to  persuade  us.  We  even  go 
fui'ther  :  we  believe  that  this  kind  of  association 
is  the  most  important  of  all,  and  that  the  tivo 
others  should  only  be  looked  upon  by  the  working 
classes  as  means,  otherwise  excellent,  to  provide 
for  the  ulterior  establishment  of  associations  for 
the  production  of  wealth — a  kind  of  association 
wliioh  always  shall  be  the  main  object  of  ovu- 
efforts. 

"  We  are  glad  to  say  that  in  Prance,  where  the 
association  for  labour  jjui-poses  originated,  and 
was  in  some  manner  invented,  the  working  classes 
almost  instinctively  imdorstand  this  truth. 

"  Every  one  who  chooses  to  do  so,  can  ascertain 
the  fact,  that  nowhere  in  our  ■n'orkshops  do  those 
who  work  for  wages  receive  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  soul  and  body  together, 
and  th.it  an  incredible  amouirt  of  cour.ige  is 
needed  to  bear-  up  against  the  privations  which 
the  least  attempt  at  saving  compels  them  to  un- 
dergo. Everything  tends  to  make  this  state  of 
things  worse.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  through 
the  introduction  of  machinery,  and  the  gradual 
suppression  of  the  small  shops,  the  power  of 
capital  increases  at  a  tremendous  rate,  whilst  the 
labour  of  the  isolated  workman  loses  every  day 
something  of  its  value.  It  is,  then,  absolutely 
necessary  that  workmen  should  combine  to  peace- 
fully resist  the  colossal  forces  that  are  everywhere 
being  organised,  and  so  profit  in  theh'  turn  by 
the  general  progi'ess  of  society.  Were  it  other- 
wise, there  woidd  remain  nothing  for  them  but  to 
consider  evex-y  new  invention  as  an  enemy — every 
social  improvement  as  a  personal  misfortune. 

"  Now,  Mutual  Loan  Societies,  such  at  least  as 
those  which  flourish  in  Germany,  have  no  influ- 
ence whatever  upon  wages.  Not  so,  however, 
with  Co-operative  Stores  ;  but  mind  this  :  if  the 
woi'king  classes  absolutely  neglected  to  establish 
societies  for  manufactui^ing  purposes,  and  only 
cared  for  stores,  there  woiild  infallibly  happen,  that 
as  soon  as  they  woxUd  clearly  be  able  to  feed  and 
clothe  themselves  more  cheaply,  their  wages  would 
imdergo  a  proportional  rediiction,  and  no  other 
resoiuce  would  be  left  to  them  than  coalition  and 
strikes. 

"  We  then  maintain  that  the  association  for 
the  production  of  wealth  is,  properly  speaking, 
the  true  Co-operative  Association.  Through  it, 
and  through  it  alone,  the  working  classes  will 
emancipate  themselves,  hold  their  ground  against 
the  great  companies,  partake  of  the  profits  of 
industry,  cease  even  to  work  for  wages,  and, 
finally,  become  their  own  masters." 

Such  is  the  French  view  of  Co-operation — a 
view  which,  as  a  faithful  reporter,  we  were  in 
duty  bound  to  present  to  our  readers.  Having 
done  this,  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  the  Prench 


could  appeal  in  favour  of  the  soundness  of  theii- 
view  to  very  high  authorities  in  Eng'nnd.  Pro- 
fessor Fawcett,  M.P.,  in  his  book  on  "The  Econo- 
mic Position  of  the  British  Labom-er,"  says  : — 

"  The  first  attempts  (those  of  the  earlier  dis- 
ciples of  communism)  which  were  thus  made  to 
Co-operate,  were  rude  and  simple ;  but,  although 
the  commencement  was  imperfect  and  unpretend- 
ing, yet  a  great  social  and  economic  movement 
was  commenced.  Already  great  resiilts  have  been 
achieved,  although  Co-operation  may  be  regarded 
as  being  yet  in  the  infancy  of  its  development. 
So  much  is  this  the  case  in  our  own  country,  that 
scai^cely  any  of  the  societies  which  are  termed  Co- 
operative deserve  the  title  ;  for,  up  to  the  present 
time,  the  principle  has  been  almost  entirely  ap- 
plied to  the  distribution,  and  not  to  the  production 
of  wealth." 

This  is  going  fm-ther  even  than  the  Prench — 
too  far,  in  our  opinion;  for  we  do  not  see  why  an 
association  for  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
wealth  should  not  deserve  to  be  called  Co-opera- 
tive. Yet,  we  think  it  good  that  some  among 
the  English  Co-operators  should  be  reminded  that 
the  most  importiint  of  co-operative  imdertakings 
is  the  association  for  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  that,  whatever  advantages  stores  may  offer, 
something  higher  is  to  be  aimed  at  than  a  simple 
partnership  in  shopkeeping. 


Elect  yotyping.  * 


ELECTEO-GILDING    AND    SILVERING. 

Befoke  the  precious  metals  are  applied  to  brass 
or  copper,  it  is  necessary  that  the  articles  to  be 
silvered  or  coppered  be  carefully  cleaned,  so  as  to 
remove  all  the  oxidised  and  greasy  parts  which 
cover  the  pure  metal,  for  gold  or  sdver  will  not 
adhere  to  parts  in  those  impure  conditions.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  pai'ticles  of  metal  are  de- 
posited uniformly,  and  as  the  new  surface  copies 
the  old  exactly,  if  the  first  surface  is  rough  the 
second  is  rough  also ;  and  if  by  cleaning  we  pro- 
duce a  polished  surface,  the  coating  deposited  upon 
it  will  be  polished  also.  This  cleaning  may  be 
accomplished  in  various  ways,  but  the  object  is 
always  the  same. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  operation  of  clean- 
ing be  well  performed,  for  the  success  of  the  suc- 
ceeding operations  is  dependent  \ipon  it.  The 
process  of  cleaning  varies  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  metal  upon  which  we  operate :  chemical 
cleaning,  or  scouring,  is  applied  to  copper,  bronze, 
and  brass ;  mechanical  cleaning  is  that  requii'cd  by 
German  silver,  ii'on,  silver,  and  the  alloys  of  tin. 

Chemical  cleaning  consists  of  a  series  of  very 
complicated  operations.  To  remove  the  gre.ase 
arising  from  the  last  stages  of  fabrication,  and 
especially  the  condensation  of  particles  imparted 
to  the  articles  by  the  chaser,  they  are  heated  to  a 
ditll  red  over  a  charcoal  or  tuif  fire.  This  opera- 
tion is  specially  applied  to  alloys  of  copper ;  it 
causes  the  gilding  to  adhere  better,  and  renders 
the  biu-nishing  finer,  and  puts  all  the  metallic 
surfaces  into  the  same  physical  condition.  If 
the  articles  are  of  brass,  tm-ned,  or  worked  by  the 
hammer,  they  are  put  into  a  strong  ley  of  car- 
bonate of  soda,  instead  of  being  submitted  to 
the  lire. 

The  exposure  of  the  articles  to  the  fire  causes 
the  formation  of  black  oxide  of  copper,  which 
must  be  removed  to  lay  bare  the  pure  metal. 
This  is  accomplished  by  immersing  the  articles 
in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  diluted  with  ten  times 
its  bulk  of  water,  which  is  employed  warm  for 
small  articles,  and  cold  for  lai-ge  ones.  The 
time  of  operation  is  not  limited;  for  the  bath 
does  not  attack  the  copper,  which  must  remain 
until  the  black  surface  of  the  articles  assumes  a 
reddish  colour,  which  the  sulphuric  acid  does  not 
alter.  The  articles  must  not  be  touched  by  the 
hands  now,  but  be  suspended  by  copper  hooks 
■with  wooden  handles.  On  removal  from  the  acid 
bath  the  articles  are  brushed  and  washed,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  to  the  scouring  baths. 

The  small  articles  are  allowed  to  remain  onJy 
a  few  minutes  in  the  warm  acid  bath;  large 
articles  remain  half  a  day  in  the  cold  acid  bath. 
During  this  immersion  the  black  oxide  of  copper 
passes  to  the  state  of  red  oxide  imiformly  dis- 
tributed. 

Scouring. — The  fii'st  bath  is  composed  of  aqua- 
fortis (nitric  acid),  whith  has  ah-eady  been  a  long 
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time  employed  for  the  pttrpose.  To  restore  it  to 
its  original  condition,  it  is  sufficient  to  add  irgtli 
of  its  bulk  of  new  acid;  it  is  always  ready  for 
use.  The  object  of  this  bath  is  to  convert 
the  unequal  oxidation  of  the  articles  into  a 
metallic  tint,  very  uniform  after  rinsing,  and  to 
prevent  a  too  vivid  attack  in  the  succeeding 
bath  o.n  those  parts  where  the  copper  is  ah-eady 
laid  bare. 

The  action  of  the  second  bath  is  called  ileaching. 
The  bath  is  composed  of — nitric  acid,  10  parts  ; 
sulphm'ic  acid,  10  parts ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1 
part.  The  hydrochloric  acid  is  sometimes  re- 
placed by  1  part  common  salt,  and  1  part  cal- 
cined soot. 

This  mixture  vigorously  attacks  copper  and 
its  alloys.  Operations  must  be  conducted  very 
rapidly,  and  the  articles  be  washed  in  abundance 
of  water  upon  removal  from  the  bath.  If  they 
are  not  put  at  once  into  the  gilding  solution,  the 
articles  ai-e  dried  in  sawdust. 

Meclianical  cleaning  is  performed  upon  German 
silver,  zinc,  iron,  and  sUvef.  The  action  of  the 
acids  is  replaced  by  pouncing,  or  piimicing.  This 
operation  is  performed  by  rubbing  the  articles 
with  a  brush  of  bristles  making  600  revolutions 
a  minute,  under  a  stream  of  water  mixed  witli 
finely-powdered  pumice-stone.  Articles  which, 
on  account  of  their  delicacy  or  small  bulk,  cannot 
be  applied  to  the  wheel-brush,  are  scoured  by 
hand  \vith  appropriate  brushes.  For  sUver  ar- 
ticles, the  pouncing  is  preceded  by  the  bleaching. 
Tliey  are  heated  to  redness  and  cooled  in  a 
second  bath  of  sulphuric  acid  at  8°,  from  which 
they  come  out  of  a  beautiful  white  mat ;  a  grey 
tint  shows  that  the  temperature  was  not  high 
enough.  With  German  silver,  iron,  and  zinc,  the 
poimcing  is  preceded  by  a  scouring  in  an  alkali, 
as  for  brass  articles. . 

For  iron,  however,  a  process  is  employed  which 
is  preferable  to  pumicing.  This  is  a  chemical 
scorning :  it  consists  in  immersing  the  articles,  on 
removal  from  a  potash  ley,  in  a  second  bath  of 
dUuted  sulphuric  acid,  containing  4  per  100  of 
protocMoride  of  tin.  The  articles  may  remain  an 
hour  in  this  bath  without  experiencing  any  injury; 
and  polished  steel  comes  out,  after  the  expiration 
of  ten  minutes,  perfectly  cleaned  and  retaining 
its  brilliancy. 

Theory  of  Gilding  and  SilveHng. — It  is  important 
to  clearly  xinderstand  what  the  agent  is  that 
eifccts  electro-sUvering  and  gilding.  Whatever  be 


the  prussiate  employed — whether  white  cyanide, 
yellow  fei-rocyanide  (yellow  prussiate),  or  the  red 
ferridcyanide  (red  prussiate)  —  the  result  of  the 
chemical  action  is  always  the  same,  and  we  always 
find,  and  can  separate  from  the  liquor,  the  double 
cyanide  of  silver  and  potassium ;  and,  conse- 
quently, it  is  to  that  double  salt  alone  that  we 
must  attribute  the  property  of  silvering.  This  is 
what  takes  place  in  the  three  cases  of  employing 
the  several  cyanides  : — 

1.  When  we  mix  cyanide  of  sUver  and  cyanide 
of  potassium,  the  double  cyanide  of  silver  and 
potassium  is  immediately  formed. 

2.  When  we  boil  cyanide  of  silver  in  yeUow 
prussiate  of  potash,  the  liquor  becomes  alkaline, 
and  ferrosyanide  of  silver  and  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium are  formed.  By  boUiug  the  ferrocyanide  of 
silver  it  is  decomposed  into  cyanide  of  silver  and 
cyanide  of  iron ;  the  cyanide  of  silver  produced 
combines  with  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  and 
forms  the  double  salt  KCy,  Ag  Cy.* 

3.  If  we  employ  red  prussiate  of  potash,  ferrid- 
cyanide of  silver  and  cyanide  of  potassium  are 
formed.  The  ferridcyanide  of  silver  is  afterwards 
decomposed  into  sesquicyanide  of  U'on  and 
cyanide  of  silver,  and  the  double  salt,  cyanide  of 
silver  and  potassium,  is  immediately  formed. t 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  in  all  cases  it  is 
the  double  salt  of  silver  and  potassium  that  is 
formed,  and  which  alone  possesses  the  property  of 
silvering.  Extending  this  theory  to  all  projected 
solutions,  the  substitution  of  one  equivalent  for 
another  wiU  not  change  the  reactions.  The  silver- 
ing is  always  conducted  on  the  same  principles : 
we  form  a  double  salt  of  silver  with  an  alkaline 
base  more  stable  than  any  of  the  simple  salts  of 
silvei-,  and  which,  under  the  action  of  the  galvanic 
battery,  is  decomposed  into  its  elements. 


Progress  op  Co-operation  in  England. — It  is 
stated  that  Jlr.  William  Lawsoii,  of  Brayton,  Carlisle, 
son  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  and  brother  of  Mr.  W. 
Lawson,  late  M.P.  for  Carlisle,  has  introduced  the  co- 
operative system  in  the  management  of  his  estates,  mills, 
nursery  gardens,  &c.,  and  that  he  proposes  to  divide  one- 
tenth  of  the  profits  amongst  his  workpeople. 


*  This  reaction  may  be  represented  by  the  following 
formula :— 2  (Ag  Cy)  -I-  Fe  K-  Cy^  =  Fe  Cy  -I-  2  (K  Cy,  Ag 
Cy). 

t  The  following  formula  will  represent  this  reaction:— 
3  (Ag  Cy)  -t-  Fe=  K'  Cy«  =  Fe=  Cy^  -(•  3  (K Cy,  Ag  Cy). 


WOEKING   MEN'S    BUILDING    SOCIETIES. 

Mr.  Williaji  Hardwicke,  the  Deputy  Coroner  for 
Central  Middlesex,  says:  —  "During  the  last  twenty 
years  I  have  watched  with  considerable  interest  the  pro- 
gress of  those  societies  for  purchasing  land  and  houses, 
kno^vn  generally  as  building  societies.  There  are  at 
least  2,000  of  them,  with  an  invested  capital  of 
.£8,000,000.  These  associations  are  greatly  favoured 
by  special  Acts  of  Parliament  ;  they  are  capable  of 
effecting  substantial  benefit  to  the  working  classes,  who 
may  purchase  through  their  medium  a  house  in  about 
fifteen  years  for  the  same  monthly  or  quarterly  payment 
that  they  usually  pay  for  rent  in  lodgings.  These 
societies  offer  a  good  and  safe  investment,  and  a  large 
extension  of  them  would  tend  to  counterbalance  the 
cupidity  of  bad  landlords,  and  lower  the  rents  of  inferior 
houses.  Nor  ought  we  to  lose  sight  of  the  just  means 
which  these  societies  offer  for  placing  the  civic  and 
political  status  of  the  artisan  class  on  a  safe  foundation. 
As  owners  and  occupiers  of  property,  they  acquire  more 
frugal  and  prudent  habits,  and  with  increased  domestic 
comfort  they  are  less  likely  to  disturb  the  peace  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  reckless  political  agitation, 
or  riotous  dissipation.  Who  can  deny  that,  in  accordance 
with  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  age,  a  large  extension  of 
the  franchise  is  needed  ?  Is  it  not  an  anomaly,  a  re- 
proach to  the  constitution,  that  so  large  a  number  of 
the  most  influential  and  trustworthy  members  of  the 
working  community  should  be  any  longer  excluded  from 
a  fair  share  of  political  influence  ?  The  building  of 
houses  to  the  extent  they  are  needed  would,  in  a  great 
measure,  remove  the  ground  on  which  they  are  at  pre- 
sent excluded  from  the  franchise. 

"  Besides  the  large  increase  and  better  kind  of  house 
accommodation  which  nught  be  effected  by  building 
co-operative  associations,  and  philantln'opic  societies 
established  by  private  intluence,  it  ought  to  be  known 
that  in  the  most  crowded  part  of  London,  and  other 
large  towns,  a  much  greater  population  may  exist  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition  by  a  better  arrangement  of 
cleanly  and  more  open  streets,  and  with  loftier  houses, 
or  buildings  in  blocks.  Tlie  renovation  of  old  houses, 
too,  may  be  undertaken  with  advantage.  Some  notable 
e.\amples  of  model  buddings  in  large  blocks,  capable  of 
accommodating  above  100  families,  are  to  be  seen  in 
different  parts  of  London.*  Mr.  G.  C.  Eigby  and  Mr. 
Eyton,  who  have  reported  upon  model  dwellings  to  the 
Society  of  Arts,  are  of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  bmldings 
with  external  galleries  is,  in  many  respects,  the  most 
suitable  for  the  worldng  classes  and  their  families.  I 
wish  to  mention  incidentally  two  errors  that  were  made 
in  the  erection  of  model  lodging-houses  by  persons  with 


•  Report  on  the  State  of  Model  Dwellings  in  the  STetro-* 
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■benevolent  intentions.  First,  it  appears  tlie  style  of 
architecture  has  a  tendency  to  make  them  too  expensive, 
so  that  buililing  speculators  have  an  idea  that  the  cost 
is  nefessa-.ily  so  great  that  they  seldom  pay  more  than 
4  per  cent,  on  the  outl.iy  ;  the  other  mistake  is  that 
the  cottages  iu  the  country  are  of  such  size  and  excel- 
lence that  they  are  sought  after  by  another  class  of  per- 
sons thau  those  for  whom  they  were  originally  built. 
These  model  buildings  have  every  advantage  in  health 
and  convenience,  and  the  block  of  buildings  is  relieved 
■rom  house  duty,  each  tenement  being  let  at  a  rent  below 
the  rateable  amount,  and  in  law  is  considered  a  separate 
house  for  the  pui^pose  of  taxation.  Floors  of  these 
buildings  may  in  some  neighbourhoods  be  advantageously 
appropriated  for  shops,  a  ]>lau  which  is  adopted  in 
Paris,  and  greatly  augments  the  rent.  This,  however, 
is  not  all  that  is  needed.  There  must  be  in  all  directions 
suburban  dwellings  for  the  industrial  population.  The 
most  recent  attempt  to  promote  this  desirable  object 
is  that  of  Mr.  Begg,  who  proposes  to  form  a  society  (to 
be  called  the  National  Philanthropic  Investment  Society) 
for  building  several  suburban  villages.  By  this  scheme 
each  village  is  to  contain  no  fewer  than  5,000  cottages, 
and  to  be  within  ten  minutes'  railway  distance  of  most 
parts  of  London.  He  expects  in  a  short  time  to  remove 
350,000  inhabitants  from  the  most  crowded  districts. 
A  lirst-class  cottage  is  to  contain  five  rooms,  a  second- 
class  four  rooms,  a  third-class  two  good  rooms  and  two 
smaller  ones  ;  each  cottage  is  to  accommodate  a  lodger. 
Churches,  chapels,  baths  and  wash-houses,  gymnasia, 
gas  and  waterworks,  and  other  public  institutions,  are 
to  he  erected  in  connection  with  these  villages.  Such  a 
scheme,  and  others  which,  perhaps,  will  be  devised,  can 
be  ni.ade  feasible  only  by  the  assistance  of  railway  com- 
panies. Directors  are  not  unwillilig  to  aid.  Some  have 
.■dready  started  working  men's  trains — trains  by  which 
his  family  are  benefited  ciiually  with  himself — and  mani- 
fest a  disposition  to  furnish  the  workman  with  the  same 
advant.ige  .as  his' richer  neiglibour,  who  for  years  past 
lias  had  the  benefit  of  living  .at  a  distanice  from  the 
scene  of  his  daily  work.  It  is  apparent,  too,  that  cheap 
locomotion  will  have  the  effect  of  removing  many  large 
factories  into  more  open  spaces,  and  thus  impi'ove  the 
health  of  the  operatives,  and  .at  the  same  time  free 
crowded  neighbourhoods  of  a  redundant  population." 


How  came  oitr  Chib  to  Fail  ? 

BT   THE   EEV.    H.    SOLLY.* 

The  reason  why  is  generally  very  plain ;  plain 
enough  iu  those  cases  which.  I  have  already  de- 
tailed at  full  length,  also  in  most  of  those  which 
I  notice  as  having  failed,  iu  glancing  down  the 
list,  and  in  referring  to  letters  or  conversations 
on  the  subject.  It  is,  however,  unnecessary  to 
look  further  into  such  cases  at  any  length,  because 
the  universal  mistake  of  admitting  youths,  with- 
out due  regulations,  we  now  see  to  be  qvdte 
enough  to  have  caused  failiu-e.  Other  adverse 
circumstances,  no  doubt,  have  generally  helped, 
but  the  admission  of  youths,  for  the  most 
part,  had  previously  so  weakened  each  Club^so 
completely  repelled  adults  from  attending  it  in 
sutBcient  numbers,  that  it  had'  not  strength 
enough  to  resist,  or  to  recover  from,  other  minor 
evils. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  Club  and  Institute  at 

the  pleasant  little  town  of  A .      Here  wore 

most  of  the  elements  of  success  on  a  small  scale, 
especially  an  active,  zealous,  and  genial  honorary 
secretary;  but  in  about  a  year's  time  he  wi'ote  to 
me  thus  :  "  We  found,  to  our  cost,  as  others  have 
done  before,  that  boys  and  men  will  not  work 
together.  The  boys  monopolised  the  place,  and, 
at  last,  became  so  unmanageable,  that  we  had  to 
close  the  Club,  and,  at  present,  do  not  see  our  way 
clear  to  re-open  it." 

In  many  of  the  cases  of  failure  the  causes 
assigned  seem  so  utterly  inadequate  that  we  are 
naturally  led  to  ask  if  there  were  not  some  other 
deeper  mischief  at  work.  Thus  another  honorary 
secretary  wrote,  some  time  since  :  "  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  state  that  the  Working  lien's  Club 

and  Institute  at  W has  been  discontinued. 

We  had  notice  to  quit  the  premises,  a  brewer 
having  contracted  for  them  on  a  lease,  at  an 
advance  of  £S>  on  the  rent  we  paid,  and  no  otlier 
eligible  premises  offered.  Oiu-  rooms  were,  im- 
fortunately,  not  in  a  suiEciently  central  situation, 
though  the  best  that  ofi'ered;  and  a  low  '  Alhambra 
Palace,'  opened  in  the  same  street,  was  sadly 
against  us." 

Yet  a  member  of  the  council  of  our  Union,  who 
has  some  influential  acquaintances  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, said  to  mo,  "Why,  if  we  had  known 
here  [at  our  office]  that  they  were  being  tvu'ned 
out  of  tlicb  house  for  ^68  a  year,  I  could  have  got 
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them  that  sum  in  the  neighbourhood  two  or  three 
times  over,  or  enough  to  help  them  to  get  other 
premises;"  but,  unhappily,  they  chose  to  die  out 
in  silence,  without  even  letting  us  know  in  what 
straits  they  were  placed.  I  visited  that  club 
once,  and  it  happened  to  be  the  evening  for  their 
weekly  entertainment.  The  largest  room  in  the 
house  was  crowded ;  a  lady  w-as  j)laying  the  piano ; 
half-a-dozen  members  were  giving  some  capital 
songs;  otliers  gave  recitations;  and  everybody 
seemed  to  thoroughly  enjoy  the  evening.  That 
the  club  was  well  adapted,  also,  to  meet  the  every- 
day wants  of  the  humblest  labourer  was  shown  by 
the  following  fact,  mentioned  to  me  by  the  secre- 
tary on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  in  question. 
Some  time  after  the  Club  and  Working  Men's 
Institute  had  been  opened,  as  the  secretary  was 
walking  down  one  of  the  principal  streets,  a 
paviour  stopped  his  work  to  say  "Good  morning" 
to  him ;  then  taking  a  purse  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
shaking  it  before  the  face  of  the  admii'ing  secre- 
tary, he  added :  "  It's  all  siller,  master — all  siller  ! 
— and  I  owe  every  penny  of  it  to  your  place  up 
yon.  I  haven't  spent  sixpence  in  the  public-house 
sin'  I  joined  it  thi'ce  months  agone,  'cept  Christ- 
mas-day, when  a  week's  wages  went  all  at  once  ; 
but  I  shouldn't  have  gone  there  then,  you  see,  if 
t'other  place  had  been  open." 

We  mention  this  incident  just  as  it  occurred, 
because  it  illustrates  the  "  saving  power  "  of  these 
clubs  and  institutes,  not  as  necessarily  proving 
that  they  ought  to  be  open  on  Christmas-day. 

Here,  however,  is  a  case  in  which  our  much- 
abused,  but  deserving  young  friends,  "  the  boys," 
were  clearly  quite  guiltless  of  any  share  in  the 
catastrophe.     At  the  Club  in  another  town  (also 

beginning  with  W )  weekly  dances  and  beer 

wex'e  gradually  introduced.  Disreputable  charac- 
ters naturally  followed,  and  the  Club,  which  at 
one  time  was  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  among 
genuine  working  men,  was  broken  up.  The  same 
remarks  are  suggested  in  this  case  as  in  regard 
to  the  ch'amatic  entertainments  that  ruined  the 

Club  at  B ,  viz.,  that  whether  dancing  be  a 

desirable  mode  of  relaxation,  is  not  the  question, 
but  whether  a  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
ought  to  be  turned  into  a  dancing  club.  A  dance, 
"  once  and  away,"  in  a  family,  in  an  Odd  Fellows' 
or  Foresters'  lodge,  in  a  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute,  &o.,  may  be  a  very  pleasant  and  innocent 
thing  if  properly  conducted ;  but  clearly  genuine 
working  men  don't  want  to  be  always  dancing,  nor 
do  they  want  other  people  to  be  having  a  weekly 
"hop"  on  their  premises.  Such  proceeding  could 
only  be  carried  on  by  persons  who  were  serving 
their  own  ends,  not  aiming  at  the  legitimate 
objects  of  a  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute. 

Here  is  a  case  of  break-down  at  H .      It 

woidd  bo  difficult  to  attribute  its  failure  to  any 
particidar  want  of  good  management  or  zeal ; 
but  it  illustrates  all  the  more  strongly  the  need  of 
good  premises.  The  Club-house  in  this  place  had 
merely  a  few  small  rooms — no  hall  or  large  room 
for  a  weekly  "free  and  easy,"  or  other  entertain- 
ment, not  even  a  good-sized  room  for  social  chat 
and  smoke.  Now,  this  latter  is  almost  essential 
to  the  success  of  a  Club.  Men  are  gi'egarious, 
and  like  large  numbers  just  in  proportion  as  they 
merely  want  society  by  way  of  relaxation.  Work- 
ing men  who  requii'e  this  will  not  go  and  sit 
do^vn  in  a  small  room  where  there  are  only  two 
or  three  besides  themselves.  A  hard-worked, 
tired  man  will  sometimes  peep  into  three  or  four 
public-houses  (if  he  is  not  a  regular  frequenter  of 
one  in  particular),  and  not  stop  at  any  of  them 
until  he  sees  one  ah-eady  well  filled.  That  Club 
at  H ,  I  believe,  died  of  small  rooms  chiefly. 

This  verdict  might  be  passed  on  several  other 

Clvrbs  besides.     It  would  apply  to  B G , 

for  instance,  and  to  two  Clubs  in  H— —  (London), 
but  in  all  three  cases  that  evil  was  combined  with 
want  of  sufficient  co-operation  and  genial  manage- 
ment to  make  the  Clubs  attractive  to  working 
men,  and  to  give  them  that  "  welcome  "  of  which 
I  spoke  in  a  former  paper.  But  enough  of  this 
dismal  work  for  the  present.  Let  us  turn  again, 
for  a  short  time,  to  our  friend's 

EAMBLES    AMONG    WOEKING    MEN'S 
CLUBS    AND    INSTITUTES. 

"  In  B ,  whither  I  went  from  C ,  three 

attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  Working 
Men's  Clubs.  The  working  men  of  that  city, 
however,  have,  so  far,  evinced  the  most  complete 
incapacity  to  manage  such  institutions  themselves. 
In  each  of  the  thi-ee  instances  they  had  the 
advantage   of   most    liberal  help   from   wealthy 


members  of  other  classes ;  but  their  mismanage- 
ment was  such  that  in  one  case — that  of  the  St. 

P Working    Men's     Club— the    institution 

perished  after  a  very  brief  existence,  leaving  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  taken  an  interest  in  it 
a  loser  by  it  to  the  amount  of  more  than  ^6100 ; 

and  in  the  other  two  cases — that  of  the  C 

P Working  Men's  Club  and   Institute   and 

that  of  the  St.  J Workmen's  Hall — the  con- 
trol of  the  affairs  of  the  institutions  has  had  to  be 
entu-ely  withdrawn  from  the  management  of  the 
members  of  them. 

"  The  C P Working  Men's  Club  and 

Institute  was  opened  in  December,  1863.  It 
occupies  extensive  and  commodious  premises, 
comprising  a  large  reading-room,  a  smoking  and 
conversation-room,  two  large  class-rooms,  a  room 
devoted  to  committee  and  other  meetings,  a  very 
large  lectm'e-haU,  a  bagatelle-room,  a  bowling 
saloon,  and  a  refreshment-room  and  kitchen.  At 
first,  it  paid  a  rent  of  ^880  for  these  premises,  but 
the  rent  has  since  been  reduced  to  .£60.  The 
Club  commenced  very  prosperously  indeed — the 
balance-sheet  for  the  first  six  months,  December 
21st,  1SC3,  to  June  25th,  1861,  showing  that  its 
receipts  dm-ing  that  half-year  amounted  to  no 
less  than  ^6431  2s.  5d.  Of  this  sum,  ^140  10s.  8d. 
Was  derived  from  members'  subscriptions,  and  the 
fees  for  admission  of  non-members  to  the  enter- 
tainments given  iu  connection  with  the  Club ;  the 
remaining  ^6289  lis.  9d.  consisting  of  donations. 
The  expenditure  dm-ing  the  fu-st  six  months,  in- 
cluding the  erpense  of  fvu'uishing  the  club-house, 
was  only  ^325  IDs.  2d.,  so  that  the  Club  began 
its  second  half-year  with  .£105  12s.  3d.  in  hand. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  that  it  began  its 
second  half-year  with  this  handsome  balance, 
and  that  its  income  during  that  period 
amounted  to  nearly  i£120  (due  exclusively  to 
members'  subscriptions  and  the  proceeds  of  con- 
certs, &c.),  at  the  end  of  the  half-year  the  Club 
was  in  debt  dE2S  6s.  6d.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
quarter  of  1865  the  debt  wa§  increased  to  over 
.£56,  and  it  had  become  most  i^lainly  apparent 
that  the  committee  of  the  Club  had  no  capacity 
whatever  for   managing   business   affairs.      The 

result  was,  that  Mr. ,  in  order  to  keep 

the  Club  open,  generously  offered  to  pay  its 
debts,  and  to  take  upon  his  own  shoulders  (for, 
at  least,  the  remainder  of  the  year)  the  entire 
responsibility  of  oari-ying  it  on.  This  was  the 
footing  upon  which  things  were  at  the  time  of 

my  visit,  in  July :  Mr. paying  all  the 

expenses  of  the  Club,  and  receiving  aU  its  re- 
ceipts.   Mr. ■  was  just  then  much  occupied  with 

election  affairs,  and  was  undecided,  I  believe,  as 
to  what  he  would  ultimately  do  iu  the  matter. 

"  But  for  bad  financial  management,  the  C 

P Club  would  have  been  eminently  successful. 

It  has  never  been  short  of  members,  and  might 
readUy  have  been  made  quite  self-supporting.  Its 
abundantly-supplied  reading-room,  its  commodious 
bowling-saloon,  and  its  comfortable  conversation, 
smoking,  and  games'  rooms — in  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  reading-room,  the  members  can  be  sei-ved 
with  wholesome  refreshments,  at  very  cheap  rates 
—have  all  proved  very  attractive ;  and  so  have  its 
entertainments  and  classes.  Tlu-oirghout  1864  at 
least  two  entertainments  were  given  per  week, 
summer  and  winter,  and  for  six  or  seven  weeks  in 
the  winter  season  three  entertainments  were  given 
per  week.  The  entertainments  have  consisted  of 
recitations,  songs,  &o.,  the  reciters  and  singers  all 
giving  their  services  gratuitously.  The  members 
have  been  admitted  to  the  entertainments  free, 
and  non-members  on  payment  of  one  penny  each. 
The  hall  in  which  the  entertainments  are  given  is 
of  considerable  size,  but  in  the  winter  season  it 
has  freciuently  hajjpened  that  from  fifty  to  100 
more  persons  have  presented  themselves  for  ad- 
mission than  could  possibly  be  got  into  it.  The 
number  of  non-members  paying  for  admission  has 
usually  been  between  100  and  150.  The  classes 
in  operation  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  (1)  a 
Tonic  Sol-fa  Singing  Class,  averaging  an  attend- 
ance of  fi'om  forty  to  eighty  jjersons ;  (2)  an  Elo- 
cution Class,  with  an  average  attendance  of  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  persons ;  (3)  a  French  Class, 
attended  by  an  average  of  a,bout  six  persons ;  and 
(4)  a  Mechanical  Drawing  Class,  attended  by  .about 
a  dozen  persons.  The  classes  aU  met  once  a  week; 
the  teachers  of  them  were  all  members  of  the 
Club,  and  all  gave  their  services ;  and  members  of 
the  club  were  admitted  to  them  all  free.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit,  the  arrangements  with  respect 
to  members'  subscriptions  were  different  from 
what  thoy  had  been  until  a  few  weeks  previously. 
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The  rates  of  subscriptions  were  originally,  for 
ordinary  members,  2s.  Gel.  per  quarter,  4s.  per 
half-year,  or  7s.  6d.  per  annum,  or,  for  females. 
Is.  6cl.,  2s.  6d.,  and  5s.  respectively,  and  until  the 
end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  greater 
number  of  the  members  had  paid  their  subscrip- 
tions quarterly.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
second  quarter  of  this  year,  however,  the  affairs 
of  the  club  were  in  such  an  unsettled  state  that 
it  Tvas  deemed  advisable  not  to  issi^e,  for  a  time, 
at  least,  any  more  tickets  extending  over  a  period 
of  more  than  one  week,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  club  had  accordingly  no  holders  of  either 
qviai-terly,  half-yearly,  or  yearly  tickets,  and  ad- 
mission was  to  be  had  only  by  weekly  tickets, 
price  tlu-eepence  each,  or  else  by  payment  of  one 
penny  per  visit.  The  weekly  tickets  admitted  to 
all  parts  of  the  club,  including  the  bagatelle-room, 
and  to  the  full  privileges  of  membership,  including 
the  right  to  attend  the  classes  and  entertainments; 
but  the  payment  of  one  penny  only  admitted  into 
the  building  once,  and  then  only  to  the  reading- 
room,  bowling  saloon,  and  dominoes  and  draughts 
room.  There  were  about  sixty  holders  of  weekly 
tickets,  and  the  average  number  of  admissions  on 
payment  of  a  penny  per  time  was  about  two  hun- 
dred per  week.  The  proceeds  of  the  entertain- 
ments, which  were  still — in  July — being  given 
onco  a  week,  probably  raised  the  total  income  of 
the  club  to  about  £2  per  week.  As  the  erponses 
of  the  club  are  about  ^8250  a  year — rent,  iE60 ; 
manager's  salary, ^50;  coal  and  gas,dS50;  pianiste, 
^£26;  newspapers,  ^£13;  printing,  dC20;  sundries, 
iElO;  total,  ^6253 — it  was  thus,  at  the  time  of  my 
visit,  far  from  paying  its  way.  This,  however, 
was  at  the  very  worst  part  of  the  year,  and  the 
previous  experience  of  the  club  left  little  room  for 
doubt  that  ordinarily  prudent  management  was 
aU  that  was  needed  to  make  the  club  quite  seH- 
Bupporting,  taking  one  season  with  another." 


HOW  WATT  MADE  HIS  GEEAT  DIS- 
COVEKT. 

In  order  to  follow  the  track  of  mvestigation  pursued  by 
Watt,  it  is  necessary  for  a  momeut  to  revert  to  the 
action  of  the  Newcoraeu  pumping  engine.  A  beam, 
moving  upon  a  centre,  had  a.lixed  to  one  end  of  it  a 
chain  attached  to  the  piston  of  the  pump,  and  at  the 
other  a  chain  attached  to  a  piston  that  fitted  into  the 
steam  cyUndor.  It  was  by  driving  tliis  latter  piston  up 
and  down  the  cylinder  that  the  pump  was  worked.  To 
communicate  the  necessary  movement  to  the  piston,  the 
steam  generated  in  a  boiler  was  admitted  to  tlie  bottom 
of  the  cylinder,  forcing  out  the  air  through  a  valve, 
when  its  pressure  on  the  under  side  of  the  piston 
counterbalanced  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  its 
upper  side.  The  piston,  thus  placed  between  two  equal 
forces,  was  drawn  up  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder  by  the 
greater  weight  of  the  pump-gear  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  beam.  The  steam,  so  far,  only  dis- 
charged the  office  which  was  performed  by  the  air  it 
displaced  ;  hut,  if  the  air  had  been  allowed  to  remain, 
the  piston  once  at  the  top  of  the  cylinder  could  not 
have  returned,  being  pressed  as  much  by  the  atmo- 
sphere underneath  as  by  the  atmosphere  above  it.  The 
steam,  ou  the  contrary,  which  was  admitted  by  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  air,  could  be  condensed,  and  a  vacuum 
created,  by  injecting  cold  water  through  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder.  The  piston  being  now  unsupported,  was 
forced  down  by  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  ou  its 
upper  surface.  When  the  piston  reached  the  bottom, 
the  steam  was  again  let  in,  and  the  process  was  re- 
peated. Such  was  the  engine  iu  ordinary  use  for 
pumping  water  at  the  time  that  Watt  begun  his  investi- 
gations. Among  his  other  experiments,  he  constructed 
a  boiler,  which  sliowed  by  inspection  the  quantity  of 
water  evaporated  in  any  given  time,  and  the  quantity  of 
steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  the  engine.  He  was 
astonished  to  discover  that  a  small  cpiautity  of  Avater, 
in  the  form  of  sleam,  heated  a  large  quantity  of  cold 
water  injected  into  the  cylinder  for  the  purpose  of 
cooling  it ;  and  upon  farther  examination  he  ascertained 
that  steam  heated  six  times  its  weight  of  cold  water  to 
212°,  which  was  the  temperature  of  the  steam  itself. 
"Being  struck  with  this  remarkable  fact,"  says  Watt, 
"and  not  understanding  the  reason  of  it,  I  mentioned  it 
to  my  friend  Dr.  Black,  who  then  explained  to  me  his 
doctrine  of  latent  heat,  which  he  had  tauglit  for  some 
time  before  this  period  (the  summer  of  1764)  ;  but 
leaving  myself  been  occupied  by  the  pursuits  of  business, 
it  I  had  heard  of  it  1  liad  not  attended  to  it,  when  I 
thus  stumbled  upon  one  of  the  material  facts  by  which 
that  beautiful  tlieory  is  supported."  When  Watt 
found  that  water,  in  its  conversion  into  vapour,  became 
such  a  reservoir  of  heat,  he  was  niore  than  ever  bent  on 
econondsing  it  ;  for  the  great  waste  of  heat,  involv- 
ing so  heavy  a  consumption  of  fuel,  was  felt  to  be  the 
principal  obstacle  to  the  extended  employment  of 
steam  as  a  motive  power.  He  accordingly  endeavoured, 
with  the  same  quantity  of  fuel,  at  once  to  increase  the 


production  of  steam,  and  to  diminish  its  waste.  He 
increased  the  heating  surface  of  the  boiler,  by  making 
iiues  through  it ;  he  even  made  his  boiler  of  wood,  as 
being  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  the  brickwork 
which  surrounds  common  furnaces ;  and  he  cased  the 
cylinders  and  all  the  conducting  pipes  iu  materials 
which  conducted  heat  very  slowly.  But  none  of  these 
contrivances  were  effectual ;  for  it  turned  out  that  the 
chief  expenditure  of  steain,  and  consequently  of  fuel, 
in  the  Newcomen  engine,  was  occasioned  by  the  re- 
heating of  the  cylinder  after  the  steam  had  been  con- 
densed, and  the  cylinder  was  consequently  cooled  by 
the  injection  into  it  of  the  cold  water.  Nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  whole  steam  employed  was  condensed  on  its 
lirst  admission,  before  the  surplus  could  act  upon  the 
piston.  Watt  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  to 
make  a  perfect  steam-engine,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
cylinder  should  be  always  as  hot  as  the  steam  that 
entered  it ;  but  it  was  equally  necessary  that  the  steam 
should  be  condensed  when  the  piston  descended, — nay, 
that  it  should  be  cooled  down  below  100°,  or  a  con- 
siderable amomit  of  vapour  would  be  given  off,  which 
would  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston,  and  diminish  the 
power  of  the  engine.  Thus  the  cylinder  was  never  to 
be  at  a  less  temperature  than  212°,  and  yet  at  each 
descent  of  the  piston  it  was  to  be  less  than  100°  ; 
conditions  which,  on  the  very  face  of  them,  seem  to  be 
wholly  incompatible. — Smiles's  Lives  of  BouUmi  and 
Watt. 


John  Critchley  Prince. 


Within  the  last  few  days  another  of  our  work- 
men-i3oets  has  disappeared  from  the  workshop  of 
life.  John  Critchley  Prince,  one  of  the  sweetest 
and  purest-toned  of  the  Lancashire  bards,  died  on 
Saturday,  the  5th  inst.,  at  Hyde,  near  Manchester. 
In  his  "  Peerage  of  Poverty,"  the  Eev.  E.  Paxton 
Hood  thus  mentions  Prince  : — 

"  Without  claiming  for  him,  by  any  means,  the 
foremost  place  in  the  ranks  of  those  who  have 
united  together  literatm-e  and  labour,  it  may  yet 
be  said  of  him  that  he  possesses  that  moral  in- 
sight which  is  the  foundation  of  genius — the 
pictorial  eye  and  utterance  in  a  pre-eminent 
degree.  He  has  also  been  educated  by  suffering, 
by  labour,  and  wonderfully  by  communion  and 
fellowship  with  Nature.  He  is  a  reed-maker  for 
weavers,  to  which  trade  he  was  put  at  the  age  of 
nine  years,  and  compelled  to  continue  at  it  for 
fourteen  or  sixteen  hours  a  day.  Every  indication 
of  a  love  of  books  was  sought  to  be  repressed  by 
his  father. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  adverse  circum- 
stances may  have  depressed  the  fuU  development 
of  his  poetic  genius,  but  that  strong  princii^le  of 
his  natm-e,  poverty,  want,  and  punishment  were 
unable  to  exterminate.  A  mind  skilled  in  tracing 
moral  effects  to  their  causes  might  be  able  to 
prove  that  the  strong  love  of  freedom,  which  so 
nobly  characterises  the  poet's  compositions,  was 
in  a  large  meastu-e  developed  by  the  harsh  treat- 
ment to  which,  in  his  early  youth,  he  was  sub- 
jected; and  that  the  ardent  love  of  Nature  which 
breathes  through  his  strains  was  heightened  by 
contrasting  the  gay  and  joyous  life  of  the  in- 
habitants of  woods  and  wUds,  and  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  trees,  streams,  and  flowers,  with  the 
unrelieved  and  stOl-recurring  toil  of  his  own 
occupation,  carried  on  in  the  poverty-stricken 
chamber — • 

'*  Where  the  pale  artist  plies  the  sickly  trade.* 

AU  the  adverse  circumstances  that  surrounded 
him  were  unable  to  '  freeze  up  the  genial  cuiTcnt 
of  his  soul ;'  the  passion  was  intense,  and  xmiiXA 
be  gratified.  When  the  family  had  retired  to 
rest,  often  would  young  Pi-ince,  at  the  '  witching 
hovu-  of  night,'  leave  his  bed,  and,  with  furtive 
steps  and  slow,  creep  down-staii'S,  and,  by  the  dim 
light  of  the  '  slacked '  fire,  revel  in  the  charms  of 
'  Kobinson  Crusoe,'  or  the  horrible  and  mysterious 
grandeur  of  Ann  Eadcliffe  and  Monk  Lewis.  The 
native  longmgs  of  his  heart  found  a  rich  banquet 
in  the  wHd  and  wondi-ous  of  those  tales ;  and  the 
beautiful  description  of  natural  scenery  which 
gives  such  a  charm  to  '  The  Mysteries  of  Udolpho,' 
and  the  free  scope  for  inventive  genius  iu  the 
solitariness  of  Defoe's  shipwrecked  mariner,  fed 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  embryo  bard,  and  made 
him  sigh  to  visit  foreign  lands,  and  meet  with 
'  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field.' 

"  We  can  very  well  conceive  that  sentiments 
like  those  embodied  in  the  following  magnificent 
stanzas  would  be  felt  at  this  period  of  his  life,  if 
not  thus  expressed  : — 


"  Did  God  set  his  fountains  of  licrlit  in  the  skies, 
That  man  sliould  look  up  with  the  tears  in  liis  eyes  p 
Did  God  make  liis  earth  so  ahimdaut  and  fair. 
That  man  slionld  look  down  with  a  groau  of  despair  ? 
Did  God  iill  this  earth  with  harmonious  hfe, 
That  man  should  go  forth  with  destruction  and  strife  ? 
Did  God  scatter  freedom  o'er  mountain  and  wave, 
That  man  should  exist  as  a  tyrant  and  slave  ? 
Away  with  so  heartless,  so  hopeless  a  creed, — 
The  soul  that  believes  it  is  darkened  indeed  I  * 

A  hard  matter,  one  would  suppose  it  to  be,  to  hold 
fast  faith  in  God  and  man,  in  a  life  chequered  as 
Prince's  was  by  the  most  sad  suffering  and  mis- 
fortune. His  whole  early  life  was  passed  in 
poverty ;  and  when  labour  entii-ely  failed  in  Eng- 
land, he  travelled  over  the  Continent  in  seai-oh  of 
employment.  He  reached  Paris  just  about  the 
revolution  of  1830.  He  travelled  on  foot  through 
Champagne,  Mulhausen,  and  St.  Quentin,  but  all 
his  efforts  to  obtain  work  were  fruitless ;  so  with 
ten  sous  in  his  pocket,  in  the  middle  of  the 
winter,  he  set  off  with  the  intention  of  walking 
the  whole  of  the  way  home  to  Hyde,  Lancashire ; 
and  joiu'neying  by  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
through  Strasboru'g,  Nancy,  Verdun,  Luneville, 
Eheims,  and  Chalons,  he  reached  Calais,  procured 
a  passage  from  the  British  Consxd,  and  once  more 
set  foot  in  England. 

"  During  this  toilsome  journey  he  subsisted  on 
the  charity  of  the  few  English  residents  whom  he 
found  on  his  way.  He  lay  in  four  different  hos- 
pitals for  the  night,  but  not  once  in  the  open 
air,  as  he  did  afterwards  in  his  own  country. 
The  first  night  after  his  arrival  he  applied  for 
food  and  shelter  at  a  workhouse  in  Kent,  and 
was  thrust  into  a  miserable  garret,  with  the  roof 
sloping  to  the  floor,  where  he  was  incarcerated 
along  with  twelve  others — eight  men  and  four 
women,  chiefly  Irish — the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the 
blind.  Some  were  in  a  high  state  of  fever,  and 
were  raving  for  drink,  which  was  denied  to  them ; 
for  the  door  was  locked,  and  those  outside,  like 
the  bare  walls  within,  were  deaf  to  their  cries. 
Weary  and  way-worn,  he  lay  down  on  the  only 
vacant  i^lace  amid  this  mass  of  misery,  at  the 
back  of  an  old  woman  who  appeared  to  be  in  a 
dying  state;  but  he  could  get  no  rest  for  the 
groans  of  the  wretched  aroimd  him.  JoyfuUy 
did  he  indeed  haU  the  fii'st  beam  of  morning 
that  broke  through  the  crannies  of  this  chamber 
of  famine  and  disease;  and  when  the  keeper 
came  to  let  him  out,  his  bed-feUow  was  dead ! 

"Released  from  this  lazar-house,  he  proceeded 
onward,  penniless  and  shoeless,  towards  London, 
begging  in  the  day-time  and  lying  in  the  open 
fields  at  night.  When  he  reached  London  he  had 
been  the  whole  day  without  food.  To  allay  the 
cbeadfid — but  to  him  the  familiar — cravings  of 
hunger,  he  went  to  Eag  Fair,  and,  taking  off  his 
waistcoat,  sold  it  for  eightpence.  He  then  bought 
a  jjenny  loaf  to  mitigate  his  hrmger,  and  four 
pennyworth  of  wi'iting-paper,  with  which  he 
entered  a  tavern,  and,  calling  for  a  pint  of  porter, 
proceeded  to  the  writing  of  as  much  of  his  own 
poetry  as  his  paper  woidd  contain,  and  this  amid 
the  riot  and  noise  of  a  number  of  coalheavers 
and  others. 

"  As  soon  as  he  had  done  his  task,  he  went 
round  to  a  number  of  booksellers,  hoping  to  sell 
his  manuscript  for  a  shilling  or  two,  but  the  hope 
was  vain.  The  appearance  and  manners  Of  the 
famishing  bard,  to  these  mercantDe  men,  were 
against  him — he  could  not  succeed  in  finding  a 
customer  for  his  poetry,  or  sympathy  for  his 
sufferings. 

"  He  stayei  in  London  dm'ing  two  days,  wan- 
dering by  day,  foodless,  through  its  magnificent 
and  wealth-fraught  streets,  and  pacing  about,  or 
lying  on  the  cold  stones  iu  gateways,  or  on  the 
bare  steps  of  the  affluent,  by  night. 

"Meantime,  his  family  also,  in  his  absence, 
had  suffered  almost  as  much  as  himself ;  he  re- 
turned to  privations  stOl  more  bitter  than  those 
he  had  known  in  the  coiu-se  of  his  journey.  At 
last,  through  the  kindness  of  J.  P.  Westhead, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  he  was  drawn  forth  from  his  ob- 
scurity, and  a  volume  of  poems  published,  which 
called  forth  extraordinary  laudations  from  the 
various  critical  jom-nals.  His  writings,  to  his 
honoiu-,  abound  in  most  cheei'ful  views  of  life; 
there  is  nothing  misanthropic  in  his  lyrics.  He 
has  passed  thi-ough  the  deepest  waters  and  fii'es 
of  suffering  without  losing  his  heart  or  hope; 
and  his  verses  overflow  with  glowing  aspirations 
for  human  progress,  and  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  John  Critchley  Prince 
had  attained  his  sixtieth  yoai-. 
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MONEY    PRIZES, 

TO  BE  COMPETED  FOR  BT 

WORKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PRIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin.  One  Prize  of 
Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Three  Pounds  fi)r  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  sulijects  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  Working  Max. 

We  liavc  much  plea.sure  in  announcing  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  liave  l;indly  undertaken  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Prizes  : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton  ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  ;  Lord  Milton,  M.P.  ;  Charles  Buxton, 
Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Jolin  Stuart  Mili,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A, ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Begg,  D.D. 


'au,  laboub  is  sacked."— Corlylc. 
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What  to  do  with  the  Proposed 
Victoria  Park  Gas-lVorks. 

There  never  was  a  vice  but  it  found  some 
defenders  ;  even  Burke  ventured  the  opinion 
that  vice  itself  was  improved  and  almost 
made  presentable  when  divested  of  grossness 
and  made  graceful.  There  never  was  a  nui- 
sance but  it  had  champions.  Some  time  ago, 
and  not  a  long  time  either,  we  had  a  metro- 
politan M.P.  who  took  up  the  cause  of  cess- 
pools. When  Paternoster  Row,  a  few  years 
since,  bore  a  strong  scent  of  tallow — so  much 
so  that  a  gentleman  who  bought  a  book  there 
took  home  an  undesirable  flavour  of  "  long 
eights"  in  his  pockets — worthy  cits  volun- 
teered evidence  that  a  smell  of  tallow  was 
wholesome,  and  ought  to  be  cherished.  Now 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Cowper  comes  forward  almost 
in  praise  of  gas  fumes.  He  told  the  House 
of  Commons  the  other  night,  ia  effect,  that  he 
did  not  think  the  proposed  gas-works  at 
Victoria  Park  would  prove  so  very  bad. 
They  could  be  so  conducted  as  not  to  be  a 
nuisance,  or  if  a  nuisance,  not  a  serious  one. 

We  think  Mr.  Cowper's  view  of  the  case 
may  be  subjected  to  a  very  practical  test. 
Gas  companies  in  question  might  adjourn 
their  operations  from  Victoria  to  Hyde  Park. 
We  should  soon  hear  then  what  opinion  is 
formed  of  their  salubrity.  There  is  a  nice 
vacant  .space  near  the  Brompton  Boilers, 
which  -Nobody  seems  able  to  fill  up  satis- 
factorily; there  is  the  vast  area  where  the 
International  Exhibition  stood.  It  is  still 
unappropriated;  in  fact,  there  is  a  constant 
dispute  going  on  as  to  what  shall  be  done 
with  the  space.  Some  want  it  for  horticul- 
tural and  some  for  art  purposes.  If  Parlia- 
ment can  be  persuaded  to  furnish  the  money, 
it  is  intended  to  convert  "the  .spot  into  a  vast 
temple-ground  of  art  and  science.  At  25resent, 
however,  the  public  are  not  agreed  as  to  what 


they  want,  nor  has  Mr.  Gladstone  agreed  to 
furnish  the  money ;  but  we  have  no  doubt,  if 
j\Ir.  Cowper  should  go  down  to  the  House  of 
Commons  with  a  grand  project  for  uniting 
all  the  gas  companies  there,  the  scheme — if 
his  own  account  of  the  operations  of  the  gas 
manufacture  may  be  trusted — would  be  highly 
popular.  They  want  something  grandly  novel 
in  that  neighbourhood,  and  having,  at  the 
same  time,  a  dash  of  the  scientific  in  it.  It 
therefore  strikes  us  that  these  gas  companies, 
according  to  Mr.  Cowper's  account,  are  exactly 
the  thing  wanted.  To  consume  2,000  tons 
of  coal  per  day,  without  making  any  smoke 
worth  mentioning,  is  certainly  a  feat  in  chemi- 
cal art  which  has  never  yet  been  realised,  and 
it  would  be  of  the  highest  practical  advantage 
to  the  country  to  have  it  proved  that  the  thing 
could  be  done.  Mr.  Cowper  thinks  that 
clauses  could  be  inserted  in  the  Gas  Com- 
panies' Bill  which  would  oblige  them  to  con- 
sume, make  away  with,  or  remove  certain 
deleterious  ingretlients  used  in  gas  manufac- 
ture ;  but  who  ai-e  to  see  these  rules  canied 
out,  and  be  the  guardians  of  the  health  of  the 
residents  around  ?  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Victoria  Park  and  Hackney  Wick,  this  duty 
— which  will  require  considerable  chemical 
knowledge  and  vigilance  to  apply — is  sure  to 
be  imperfectly  performed.  It  will  require  an 
association  to  enforce  the  companies'  rules 
over  many  acres  of  operations.  Now,  this  is 
precisely  the  duty  which  some  of  the  socie- 
ties already  established  in  South  Kensing- 
ton could  undertake,  and  raise  gas-making 
into  the  rank  of  a  fine  art,  as  well  as  convert 
it  into  a  salubrious  profession.  If  Mr.  Cow- 
per's view  of  the  matter  is  correct,  there  is  no 
doubt  this  can  be  done  ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
none  of  the  operations  or  services  rendered  by 
any  of  the  very  useful  societies  and  training 
schools  in  that  neighboui-hood,  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  advantages  to  society,  and, 
indeed,  to  human  life,  which  they  would  thus 
render. 

The  public  of  London  owe  much  to  Mr. 
Cowper  for  the  admirable  improvements 
which  he  has  made  in  the  parks  under  his 
care.  He  has  given  us  parterres  in  Regent's 
Pai'k,  and  made  bare  fields  bloom  like  an 
Eastern  garden ;  he  has  even  supplied  chairs 
for  the  weary  and  admiring  public  to  sit  down 
upon,  where  they  may  truly  "rest  and  be  thank- 
ful." The  working-class  public  owe  much  to 
Mr.  Cowper.  His  courtesy  and  taste  we  do 
full  justice  to ;  but  he  might  take  in  hand  this 
Chartered  nuisance  at  Victoria  Park,  which 
would  be  harmless,  on  his  theory,  at  Kensington. 

The  effluvia  caused  by  ammoniacal  liquor 
and  other  refuse  of  gas-works,  he  admitted,  is 
not  savoury ;  yet  he  felt — these  were  his  words 
— "  that  no  just  gi'ound  could  be  shown  for 
apprehending  that  any  inconvenience  would 
be  felt  by  the  frequenters  of  Victoria  Park 
from  the  existence  of  gas-works  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, properly  superintended  and  con- 
ducted." Then  there  will  be  none  felt  at 
Kensington,  for  they  can  be  "  propei'ly  super- 
intended and  conducted  "  there.  We  believe 
it  win  be  shown  that  gas-works  are  beneficial 
in  cases  of  consumption ;  they  wiU,  therefore, 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  Brompton  neigh- 
bourhood, where  there  is  an'  hospital  for  the 
cure  of  consumption.  Mi-.  Cowper  has  already 
the  "  Brompton  Boilers  "  there,  and  gas-works 
would  only  seem  an  appropriate  accompani- 
ment. It  has  not  occurred  to  Mr.  Cowper 
what  a  popular  solution  of  the  Victoria  Park 
gas  question  this  would  be.  It  would  put  an 
end  to  all  agitation,  delay,  or  compromise. 
We  beg  to  present  the  idea  to  our  popular 
Commissioner  of  Public  Works. 

The  promoters  of  the  Gas  Bills  before  Par- 
liament have  published  their  reasons  in  sup- 
port of  their  claims,  and  they  tread  closely  on 


the  heels  of  the  official  logic  of  Mr.  Cowper. 
That  honom-able  gentleman  reminded  the 
House  of  Commons  that  "  there  were  already 
artificial  manure  works  and  others  of  a  most 
disagreeable  and  prejudicial  character  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Park."  This  alone  ought  to 
be  a  reason  why  Parliament  should  take  care 
that  there  are  no  more  introduced,  not  a  rea- 
son why  the  House  shoidd  be  reconciled  to 
further  nuisances.  But  official  logic  has  laws 
of  its  own.  The  promoters  of  the  Gas  Bills 
follow  the  same  course  of  reasoning.  They 
say  that  if  they  do  not  establish  their  works 
there,  private  companies  may  occupy  the  spot 
and  do  worse  than  they  contemplate  doing. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  true.  There  never  was  an 
evil  which  might  not  be  succeeded  by  a  worse. 
But  the  common-sense  question  is,  WiU  or  will 
not  Parliament  interfere  to  protect  a  park  of 
the  poor,  in  a  popidous  neighbourhood,  from 
practical  destruction  ?  We  think  the  people 
have  a  case  for  consideration,  and  so  Parlia- 
ment decided  when  it  emphatically  threw  out 
the  biU  of  the  Imperial  Gas  Company. 

But  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  have 
yet  to  be  dealt  with,  and  this  being  the 
case,  Mr.  Cowper  cannot  do  better  than  act 
upon  our  suggestion.  On  the  day  of  the 
present  writing  we  have  taken  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  our  jiroposed  site  at  Brompton 
for  the  Victoria  Park  Gas- Works ;  and  look- 
ing at  that  hideous  erection,  the  "  Brompton 
Boilers,"  which  our  Fine  Art  Commissioners 
cherish,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  gas-works 
would  be  a  "thing  of  beauty  and  a  joy  for 
ever  "  by  their  side  ;  and  therefore,  on  {esthetic 
as  well  as  on  sanitary  grounds,  we  have  hope 
that  Mr.  Cowper  will  listen  to  our  proposal ; 
and  if  he  does  we  shall  be  inclined  to  suggest 
that  a  monument  be  put  up  in  honour  of  Mr. 
Cowper  on  the  spot  now  selected  as  the  site  of 
the  gas-works  adjoining  Victoria  Park.  ■  The 
whole  population  of  Hackney  Wick  and  Bow 
wiU  hail  this  graceful  and  grateful  erection  as 
a  happy  and  honoured  substitute  for  the  re- 
pugnant, repellent,  deleterious,  and  abhon-ed 
gas-works. 

Since  we  had  written  so  far,  the  House  of 
Commons  has  thrown  out  one  of  the  Gas 
Bills  which  threatened  Victoria  Park ;  and 
Mr.  Cowper  very  mercifully  contributed  to 
the  result ;  Mr.  Beresford  Hope  rendering 
important  assistance.  However,  the  gas- 
works must  go  somewhere,  and  they  may, 
perhaps,  be  thankful  for  our  suggestion  of  the 
Kensington  site. 


The  Logic  of  Mr.  Lowe. 

When  Mr.  A.  Peel  made  his  maiden  speech  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  a  few  weeks  since,  he 
spoke  of  "  that  Goliath  of  logic,  Mr.  Lowe." 
That  Mr.  Lowe  is  a  man  of  brilliant  parts, 
and  can  see  farther  into  a  millstone  than  most 
men,  is  true.  But  it  is  also  true  that  he  takes 
up  positions  which  startle  the  common  sense 
of  ordinary  men,  and  makes  great  orations 
and  threatens  the  destniction  of  English  in- 
stitutions, without  an  atom  of  cause  or  suf- 
ficient reason  assigned. 

For  instance,  in  his  great  speech  against  Mr. 
Baines's  Reform  Bill,  he  showed,  first,  that 
Mr.  Baines's  arguments  would  cover  universal 
suffrage,  and  forthwith  grew  eloquent  on  the 
dangers  of  that,  forgetful  that  Mr.  Baines's 
Bill  would  only  effect  a  very  naiTOw  exten- 
sion of  the  suffrage.  Next  he  showed  that 
nobody  really  cared  for  electoral  power.  If 
so,  there  could  be,  as  every  one  sees,  no  dan- 
ger in  granting  it.  Again,  he  told  of  Aus- 
tralian experience,  which  proved  that  when 
universal  suffrage  was  enacted  there,  a  shilling 
fine  was  inflicted  on  all  electors,  as  a  registra- 
tion fee,  which  had  the  effect  of  disfranchising 
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half  the  Australian  nation.  This  argument 
proved  that  if  we  had  universal  suflfrage 
enacted  one  day  in  England,  a  fine  of  eighteen 
pence  per  elector  would  save  the  nation.  In- 
stead of  our  institutions  being  destroyed,  we 
should  have  only  to  consent  to  enrich  our  ex- 
chequer, and  all  danger  would  be  averted.  But 
these  screaming  fallacies  are  emitted  in  retorts 
so  glittering  and  in  language  so  racy,  that  it  is 
impossible  not  to  enioy  them  while  you  des- 
pise them.  Mr.  Lowe's  •arguments  are  like 
that  poetical  logic  which  frequent  quotation 
has  made  familiar  to  all.    In  the  lines,  to  wit, 

"  My  wound  is  great  because  it  is  so  small ; 
Theu  'twould  be  greater  were  it  none  at  all," 

the  second  line  is  given  as  a  brilliant  refuta- 
tion of  the  first.  It  is  very  sparkling,  but  it  is 
no  reply.  A  small  wound  may  be  as  great 
an  outrage  as  a  large  one ;  just  as  stealing  a 
penny  is  as  much  robbery  as  stealing  a  thou- 
sand pounds.  The  argument  is,  that  if  there 
be  a  wound  wrongly  given  it  is  great ;  even 
its  smallness  may  be  an  aggravation,  as  com- 
bining full  malice  with  the  intended  evasion  of 
consequences  because  of  its  apparent  minute- 
ness. If  something  wrong  be  done,  the  wrong 
may  be  great  in  principle  though  minute  in 
fact.  But  the  first  line  supposes  that  some 
wrong  is  really  done.  The  reply  assumes  that 
nothing  whatever  is  done,  and  then  that  the 
infinite  consequences  equally  follow.  When 
some  one  said — 

"  He  who  rules  our  freemen  must  himself  be  free," 

or  words  to  that  efiect,  Dr.  Johnson  replied,  in 
ridicule  and  refutation — 

"  He  who  drives  fat  oxen  must  himself  be  fat." 

Now,  there  is  a  moral  connection  between 
moral  qualities  in  a  ruler  and  the  same  quali- 
ties in  the  ruled.  There  is  a  relation  between 
the  political  liberty  of  the  governor  and  that 
of  the  governed ;  but  there  is  no  physical 
relation  between  the  obesity  of  the  driver 
and  the  oxen  whom  he  goads  along.  So  that 
the  epigrammatic  answer  of  Dr.  Johnson 
amuses  but  does  not  confuse  us.  Mr.  Lowe 
used  precisely  the  same  argument  in  the  late 
Reform  debate,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Milner  Gibson. 
Ml-.  Lowe  remarked  —  "  My  honourable 
friend  says,  there  is  a  constituency  which  has 
become  corrupt ;  let  us  turn  on  the  pure  water 
of  a  £1  franchise.  That  doctrine  might  be 
sound  if  my  right  honourable  friend  could 
establish  the  doctrine  that  health  is  catching, 
like  disease.  If  I  have  half-a-dozen  cattle  ill 
of  the  cattle  plague,  and  I  turn  in  amongst 
them  a  hundred  other  cattle  who  are  healthy, 
I  infect  the  new  ones,  and  do  not  much  good 
to  the  old  ones."  Now  health,  being  a  state 
of  individual  soundness,  is  not  communicable 
like  the  particles  of  decay  where  disease  is 
present.  The  things  compared  are  difierent; 
but  in  morals  there  are  common  relations 
between  the  principles  and  conduct  of  men. 
Everybody  knows  that  good  company  is  an 
influence  as  well  as  bad  company ;  that  moral 
circumstances  have  eifects.  "  Evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners,"  is  an  aphorism 
thousands  of  years  old ;  and  the  converse  is 
true,  that  good  communications  will  refine 
and  reform  bad  manners.  To  answer  one 
jjosition  by  another  that  looks  exactly  like  it, 
but  is  radically  difierent,  is  ingenuity  often 
amounting  to  wit,  but  is  not  logic,  which 
requires  an  adherence  to  relevant  facts. 
Again,  when  Mr.  Lowe  adverted  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  speeches  which  recognised  the 
right  of  humanity  to  representation,  saying, 
if  any  portion  of  the  people  are  proposed  for 
admission  to  the  suffrage,  it  rests  upon  those 
who  object  to  their  admission  to  show  their 
unfitness,  he  (Mr.  Lowe)  represented  that  this 
was  an  argument  in  favour  of  universal  suf- 
frage, which  it  was  not.    It  carefully  guarded 


against  it.  But  if  it  were  an  argument  in 
favour  of  universal  suSrage,  it  need  not  fill 
Mr.  Lowe  with  the  "  gloomiest  forebodings," 
as  he  alleged,  because  the  Bill  before  the 
Parliament  was  not  a  measure  of  universal 
suffrage,  but  merely  the  creation  of  a  new 
electoral   guild  —  a  worshipful    company   of 


VENETIAN    LAVABO,    SEVENTEENTH   CENTURY. 

seven- pounders.  This  practice  of  taking 
enormous  premises,  and  maintaining  that  all 
the  evils  which  might  flow  from  them  will 
occur  when  a  ridiculously  minor  measure  is 
put  in  operation,  is  absurd ;  and  this  applica- 


tion of  evils,  which  might  exist  if  something 
not  intended  is  done,  to  a  measure  which 
cannot  produce  them,  is  known  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  "  Lowe  logic." 

The  man  who  returned  a  borrowed  kettle 
with  a  hole  in  it,  and  argued  that  he  did  not 
create  the  aperture,  for  the  hole  was  already 
there  ;  and  secondly,  there  was  no  hole  at  all ; 
and  thirdly,  that  he  never  borrowed  the 
kettle  in  the  first  instance,  is  only  an  illustra- 
tion of  a  good  deal  of  Parliamentary  logic 
which  a  brilliant  audacity  offers  and  a  pre- 
judiced party  accepts.  We  do  not  here  con- 
cern ourselves  which  side  is  right  in  the 
contest  on  Reform ;  we  only  address  ourselves 
to  what  Lord  Grosvenor  and  Lord  Stanley 
call  a  "method  of  pi'ocedure."  Never  were 
fallacies  more  glaring  advanced  with  so  much 
vivacity  as  Mr.  Lowe  threw  into  them. 
Working  men  in  Parliament  might  not  be  so 
brilliant — it  is  not  possible  that  they  could  be 
more  unsound. 


The  Artist   Workjnan. 


VENETIAN  LAVABO  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTUET. 

The  little  earthenware  and  copper  fountains  which 
we  meet  with  in  such  large  numbers  in  curiosity 
shops  are  the  last  vestiges  of  a  kind  of  furniture, 
very  common  during  the  Middle  Ages,  which  con- 
tinued in  general  use  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century. 

In  the  refectories  of  monastic  establishments, 
in  the  dining-haUs  of  castles,  palaces,  and  inns, 
lavahoes,  sometimes  of  large  dimensions,  were 
fixed  in  the  building,  and  constructed  of  lead, 
stone,  marble,  or  bronze.  Sometimes  they  were 
movable,  and  placed  in  niches  in  the  wall,  sus- 
tained by  a  console,  or  resting  on  an  iron  foot. 
The  large  lavaboes,  consisting  of  a  capacious  basin- 
or  cistern,  furnished  with  taps  and  spouts,  were 
adapted  for  abbeys,  where  a  number  of  persons 
washed  at  the  same  time  before  and  after  meals. 
In  castles  and  mansions  a  basin  and  ewer  sufficed 
for  ordinary  purposes :  they  were  presented  to  the 
master  of  the  house  and  his  guests  when  they 
seated  themselves  at  table  and  when  they  rose 
from  it.  The  niches  which  stUl  exist  in  the  halls 
of  ancient  chateaux  testify  that  lavaboes  were  some- 
times pieces  of  furniture  of  very  considerable 
dimensions,  to  which  a  particular  place  was  as- 
signed. 

To  understand  how  much  this  kind  of  furniture 
was  indispensable,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
until  a  very  recent  period,  forks  were  not  seen 
even  upon  the  most  sumptuous  tables,  and  that, 
also,  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  practice  for  two 
persons  to  eat  oS  the  same  platter,  and  many 
from  the  same  dish.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  as  in 
the  East  at  the  present  day,  more  regaa-d  was 
paid  to  splendour  than  to  cleanliness.  For  the 
same  reason,  spoons  were  supplied  to  the  guests 
to  convey  liquid  messes  on  to  their  plates,  but  in 
small  numbers — one  for  each  person  during  the 
whole  dinner — but  no  forks.  They  ate  meat,  fish, 
and  all  soUd  food  with  then-  fingers,  and  deUcate- 
minded  persons  gave  rules  for  using  them  pro- 
perly. During  the  thii'teenth  century  they  had 
forks  for  some  particular  dishes,  but  not  as  a 
general  rule.  This  state  of  things  prevailed  at 
the  tables  of  royalty.  Among  the  wealthy 
classes  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
not  until  the  seventeenth  century  that  forks  came 
into  general  use. 

To  this  period  belongs  the  Venetian  lavaho  of 
our  engraving.  The  basin,  ewer,  and  the  Mttle 
shell-shaped  dish  beneath  it  are  of  copper;  the 
stand  is  of  hammered  iron ;  so  is  the  stem, 
crowned  by  fleur-de-lis  ornaments,  which  form  a 
double  cross.  The  ornaments  placed  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  branches  around  the  ewer  are 
coloured  and  gUt.  The  horizontal  hon  stem  pro- 
jecting above  on  the  right  served  to  hold  the 
towel.  The  weather-cock,  which  represents  a 
cavalier  in  the  costume  of  the  period,  appears  to 
be  a  sign,  probably,  of  the  inn  for  which  the 
lavabo  was  constructed. 


Strength  or  Iron  GinnEES. — Mr.  Fairbairn  states 
that  "  wrought-iron  girders  of  ordinary  construction  are 
not  safe  when  submitted  to  violent  disturbances  equiva- 
lent to  one-third  of  the  weight  that  would  break  them." 
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The  Language  of  the  Workshop. 

It  miglit  surprise  an  Enjlisli  inquirer  into  nauti- 
cal philology  to  learn  that  much  of  the  language 
of  shipboard  was  very  good  Dutch,  Low  German, 
and  even  French.  It  might  shock  his  national 
prido  to  find  that  the  terse  phraseology  over 
which  he  had'  been  accustomed  to  chuckle,  as  so 
thoroughly  English,  was  but  the  echo  of  the 
language  of  the  Havi'e  de  Grace,  the  Vorsetzeu 
at  Hamburg,  or  was  borrowed  from  the  dictionary 
(if  he  had  one)  of  Tan  Tromp.  Tet  this  is  the 
simple  ti-uth;  and  the  same  common  parentage 
may  be  traced  in  much  of  the  ordinary  language 
of  the  goldsmith's  workshop.  Although,  like 
water-worn  pebbles,  the  technical  words  there  in 
use  are  now  smooth  enough  English,  if  we  ti'ace 
theii-  original  structure  we  shall  find  that  in  grain 
they  are  often  German  or  French. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  here  intended  to  trace  the 
etymology  of  general  language,  but  merely  to 
show,  and  endeavour  to  explain,  in  what  cases  the 
English  language  of  the  workshop  has  been  sup- 
plied from  foreign  soui'ces.  It  would  not  be 
requisite,  for  example,  to  dwell  upon  the  fact  that 
the  word  goldsmith  is  our  English  version  of  the 
GermaJi  Goldschmidt,  or  that  Jmoclicr  and  joailUcr 
are  the  German  and  French  of  oiu-  own  term 
jeivdler.  These  derivations  are  so  obvious,  and 
belong  so  completely  to  the  ordinary  process  of 
transmutation  of  one  language  into  another,  that 
they  do  not  claim  especial  notice.  But  there  ai-e 
words  of  daily  use  among  workmen,  which  have 
been  so  completely  distorted  in  the  passage  from 
the  foreign  into  the  English  language,  that  they 
not  only  could  never  be  recognised  in  the  tongue 
to  which  they  originally  belonged,  but  they  have 
absolutely  cither  no  meaning,  or  an  entirely  false 
one,  out  of  the  narrow  circle  of  their  daily  use. 
What,  for  instance,  is  a  sparrotv-haivJ;  ?  Wo  know 
there  is  a  small  species  of  falcon  of  that  name, 
but  this  fact  wiU  not  lead  us  far  in  the  solution 
of  our  question.  The  sparrow-ha.irlc  of  the  jeweller's 
*  shop  is  no  bird  at  all,  but,  as  every  workman 
knows,  a  small  anvU  with  two  pointed  ends,  one 
round  and  one  sqiiare.  Why,  then,  a  sparrow- 
hawk  ?  Simply  because  it  is  derived  from  the 
German  word  Sperrhalien,  a  closing  or  riveting 
hook.  This  is  intelligible  enough;  but  having 
no  meaning  to  an  English  ear,  it  has  been  altered 
to  mean  something,  however  far  removed  that 
something  was  from  its  actual  signification.  In 
French,  the  tool  sparrow-hav:h  is  called  a  ligon, 
and  in  some  par-ts  of  England  a  hichcrn,  evidently 
derived  from  the  same  word.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  they  may  both  be  alterations  of  the  Latin 
biconie — two-horned  or  hooked?  Time  has  done 
stranger  things,  in  the  way  of  transmutation  of 
tongues,  than  this. 

Then  we  have  an  ominous-looking  word  not  at 
all  fitted  for  a  tool  in  the  hand  of  so  peacef id  a 
man  as  a  jeweller — a,  bull-sticker.  What  on  earth 
has  he  to  do  with  a  htill-stickcr — a  weapon  only 
fitted  for  a  Jewish  slaughter-house  ?  We  have 
only  to  bring  back  the  word  to  its  original  shape 
of  Boll-stichcl,  the  German  for  a  rounded  graver, 
aud  the  matter  is  at  once  clear.  But  what  is 
most  ciu'ious,  the  German  himself  does  not  xisc 
the  same  word  Boll-stichel  to  describe  the  tool 
for*  which  its  mis-iutcrpretation  is  employed  in 
England.  He,  more  appropriately,  calls  the  same 
kind  of  graver  an  Ajustirzciger,  a  word  which 
accurately  describes  the  pxu-pose — that  of  adjust- 
iug  stones  for  setting — for  which  the  tool  is 
employed.  Apropos  of  this  subject  of  gravers — or 
scorpers,  as  we  call  them — among  jewellers,  it  is 
cui-ious  to  note  that  the  English  workman  does 
not  describe  the  act  of  opening  the  holes  for 
stones  for  the  setter  as  adjustiru)  the  aperture,  but 
di'opping  the  prefix,  and  otherwise  distorting  the 
word,  speaks  of  it  as  a  process  of  jestening.  Of 
course,  he  means  to  say  adjust,  but  habit  being 
stronger  than  reflection,  he  takes  the  word  as  he 
finds  it,  and  as  it  comes  rop^diest  to  his  tongue. 
In  the  same  w.ay,  he  never  nanoals  his  work,  he 
only  iicals  it,  the  prefix  an  being  a  redundancy 
which,  in  his  industrious  pre-oecupation,  he  has 
not  time  to  repeat.  These  are  but  trifles,  and  to 
keep  to  the  letter  in  such  matters  might  often 
savom-  of  pedantry ;  but  it  is,  at  any  rate,  well 
to  know  what  one  means.  The  word  scorper, 
which  is  used  among  EngUsh  setters  as  a  generic 
term  for  almost  every  kind  of  gi-aver — except  the 
graver  per  se,  which  they  never  use — appears  at 
first  inexplicable.  Certainly  it  is  not  an  alteration 
of  scooper,  as  that  term — beside^  that  it  is  not 


English  at  all,  scoop  being  the  proper  word  to 
give  the  meaning  intended — by  no  means  ex- 
presses the  ordinary  signification  which  it  is 
intended  to  convey.  Setting  is  not  scooping; 
and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  word  scorper  is 
an  Anglicism  for  echope,  the  ordinary  French  term 
for  the  burin,  or  any  kind  of  graver  used  in 
jewellery.  The  English  spitsticker  is  only  a 
modification  of  the  German  Spitsstichel,  a  pointed 
graver. 

We  have  another  word  which  has  not  its  full 
signification  to  English  ears — the  word  corn-tongs. 
Tongs  we  can  imderstand,  although  it  appeai-s 
scarcely  appropriate  in  the  present  instance ;  but 
what  idea  is  meant  to  be  conveyed  by  corn,  as  used 
in  this  case  ?  If  we  were  to  seek  a  thoroughly 
English  word  to  describe  the  small,  neat  pah-  of 
spring  clippers  of  which  we  speak,  and  which  are 
in  constant  use  by  both  the  mounter  aud  the 
setter,  and  quite  indispensable  to  the  dealer  in 
precious  stones,  we  have  one  at  our  hand  at  once 
in  the  word  tu-eaers.  But  although  a  pair  of 
tweezers  may  be  an  admirable  implement  on  a 
dressing-table,  it  will  not  answer,  however  like  in 
shape  and  character,  for  the  corn-tongs  of  the 
jeweller's  workshop.  The  German  word,  Eornzange, 
is  the  original  of  our  corn-tongs,  only  that  the  High 
German  word  Zange,  meaning  ptlicrs,  has  been 
softened  into  Tonga  in  the  Low  Gorman,  wliich  has 
more  affinity  to  the  English  or  old  Saxon.  The 
word  Eorn,  with  its  plural,  Korne,  means  a  small 
grain,  or  particle  of  anything ;  and  thus  a  pair  of 
small  spring  pliers,  to  pick  up  or  arrange  small 
stones,  or  minute  portions  of  work,  is  comiiletcly 
described  by  the  word  Kornzangc,  or  corn-tongs. 
WhUe  upon  the  subject  of  pliers,  it  is  noteworthy 
that,  although  the  word  pliers  is  Fi'ench,  from 
plior,  to  bend,  the  French  themselves  do  not  use 
it ;  nor,  indeed,  do  they  possess  a  noun  from  that 
root,  but  substitute  another  word,  tcnaillcs — from 
t-rni,-,  to  hold — in  its  place.  Both  the  French  and 
Germans  speak  of  pliers  in  the  singular,  instead 
of  in  the  plural,  as  with  us.  But  tliis  habit  is  not 
confined  to  this  word  alone ;  a  sheai-s,  a  scissors,  a 
tongs,  a  snuffers,  are  all  perfectly  correct  with  them, 
while  the  Englishman  is  only  satisfied  to  speak  of 
these  pieces  of  mechanism  as  in  pairs;  and  not 
unreasonably  either,  for,  on  the  sameprincii^le, 
the  Frenchman  and  the  German  talk  of  a  trousers, 
but  who  ever  heard  of  a  legs  ? 


Facts  and  Memoranda. 


Tailors. — We  have  a  saying  amongst  us  that  nine 
tailors  make  a  man.  However  depreciating  our  sajiug 
may  be  to  that  "great  maker  of  men,"  that  of  the 
CLinese  is  still  more  so,  for  they  say,  "  the  tailor  is  the 
greiitest  sinner  iu  the  world."  No  sooner  has  a  piece  of 
stuff  been  finished  Avitli  infinite  toil  aud  industry,  thaa 
lie  proceeds  to  cut  it  with  his  huge  scissors  into  nnsifthtly 
pieces.  A  Chinese  tailor  never  uses  a  measuring  tape. 
Instead  of  trying  the  arm  at  the  shoulder,  the  elbow, 
the  wrist,  the  leg  at  the  hip,  the  knee,  the  anlde,  the 
width  across  the  shoulders,  the  girth  of  the  body,  he 
does  all  this  at  a  glance  ;  and,  with  a  knowing  look, 
appears  to  say,  "  Hum  I  a  little  taller  than  I  am,  some- 
what stouter,  a  little  broader  across  the  shoulders  ;  "  or 
at  the  most  a  foot-rule,  in  a  carpenter-like,  style  is  run 
over  the  person. 

The  French  Platixg  Cakd  MAUurAciURE. — To 
those  who  indulge  in  card-playing  the  following  details 
will  have  some  interest : — French  card  manufacturers 
inhabit  the  Quartiers  Bonne  Nouvelle,  St.  Mcry,  and  St. 
Victor.  There  are  seventeen  of  these  head  men,  of 
whom  nine  employ  above  eleven  workmen.  Employing 
260  jiersons  in  all,  card  manufacturers  make,  on  an  ave- 
rage, 2,000,000  in  the  year.  Of  these  2l50  persons  167 
are  men,  7S  women,  and  15  either  boy  or  gui  apprentices 
under  sbcteen  years  of  age.  The  men  are  overseers, 
painters,  pasteboard  makers,  gummers,  cuttera,  moulders, 
polishers,  bellows-blowers,  and  porters.  '  The  women  are 
sorters,  scrapers,  pressers.  The  men  work  either  by 
contract  or  by  tiie  day,  and  earn  from  4f.  to  Tf.  The 
women  earn  from  If.  50c.  to  3f.  Apprentices  from  75c. 
(that  is  7.id.)  to  If.  50c.  They  have  two  hours  for 
meals  in  their  twelve  hours'  work.  Of  67  who  can  read 
and  wi-ite,  15  are  noted  for  bad  conduct,  aud  15  seldom 
come  to  work  on  Mondays.  The  73  women  are  well 
conducted.  All  the  apprentices  are  children  of  work- 
men, and  have  been  placed  by  their  parents.  Card 
manufacturers  pay  30  per  cent,  (od.)  for  the  paper  band 
which  js  round  every  pack  of  thirty-two  or  lifty-two 
cards.  They  purchase  the  paper  from  the  Administra- 
tion of  Indirect  Contributions,  on  which  are  the  faces 
aud  ace  of  clubs,  and  also  the  paper  on  which  they 
themselves  print  the  points.  The  paper  costs,  in  the 
lirst  instance,  30f.,  and  in  the  second,  22f.  for  1,000 
sheets,  which  sullico  to  manufacture  24,000  cards.  In 
1860  the  duties  paid  on  cards  used  in  France  alone 


amounted  to  l,395,155f.,  which  was  an  increase  oi 
200,000f.,  or  £800.,  on  the  sum  thus  paid  to  Govern- 
ment in  1856. 

COAL-cuTirN-G  Machlmes.— It  has  long  been  matter 
for  surprise  that  these  machines  have  made  so  little 
progress  in  the  hard  coals  of  Northumberland.  Several 
of  them  have  been  ordered  for  some  time,  but,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  only  one  has  yet  been  got  to  work  ;  that 
is  at  the  Netherton  Colliery.  We  noticed  some  time 
ago  that  the  machine  had  been  conmienced,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  it  is  now  in  full  work,  and  is 
going  ou  most  adniir.ably  ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  most  decided 
success.  It  was  before  explamed  in  this  letter  that  this 
machine  is  precisely  similar  to  the  "hydraulic  coal- 
cutter," which  has  been  successfidly  worked  some  time 
at  the  Kippnx  Colliery,  near  Leeds.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  successful  machine  of  the  kind  yet  brought  into 
operation.  The  motive-power  is  water,  compressed  to  a 
high  degi'ee  by  me.ans  of  a  force-pump,  worked  by  a 
steam-engine,  the  water  being  conveyed  to  the  ma- 
chine, by  means  of  uon  pipes,  to  a  considerable  (Ustance. 
The  mode  of  entting  the  coal,  or  .shale,  adopted  in  this 
maclune  is  quite  novel,  and  totally  different  fi-om  that 
in  the  pick  machines,  the  process  being  similar  to  the 
action  of  a  slotting-machiue.  The  bar  on  which  are 
fixed  the  cuttere  acting  direct  from  the  machine,  and 
the  fixing  of  the  machine  to  the  spot  where  it  is  re- 
quired to  work,  and  its  progi'ess  forwards  as  the  coal  is 
holed,  being  entirely  self-acting,  so  that  when  it  is  once 
got  into  working  order,  very  little  attendance  is  requhed. 
The  Netlierton  machine,  as  we  have  remarked  above,  is 
doing  excellent  work  ;  it  cuts  the  shale  underneath  the 
seam,  thus  preserving  the  entire  seam  of  coal,  and  this 
it  does  at  the  rate  of  SO  square  feet  per  hour,  completing 
about  86  yards  in  length  and  3  ft.  3  in.  depth  of  cutting 
in  ten  hours.  The  coal  thus  undermined  is  said  to  pro- 
duce 100  tons  of  good  s.aleable  coal.  The  success  of  this 
machine  will,  no  doubt,  hasten  the  adoption  of  similar 
machines  at  other  works.  One  of  them  has  been 
received  at  Cramlington,  bat  has  not  yet  been  erected, 
and  others  are  ordered,  one,  we  believe,  for  the  Back- 
worth  Colliery. — ilinin'j  Journal. 


Window  Plants  and  their 
Culture* 

Amongst  easily  grown  window  -  flowers,  the 
auricula  must  be  included.  The  chief  requisites 
for  its  successfid  cultivation  are  plenty  of  air, 
with  entire  freedom  from  frost,  and  shading  when 
in  flower  from  the  bright  rays  of  the  sun.  About 
February,  take  off  the  tops  of  the  pots  as  much 
earth  as  will  come  without  injuring  the  roots, 
and  add  some  fresh,  consisting  of  equal  parts 
of  rich  earth  and  well-deoayed  manure  fi-om 
the  cow-house  or  the  hot-bed.  The  aiu'icula 
flowers  wOl  be  much  improved  by  an  occasional 
watering  of  manui-e  water,  avoiding  guano,  which 
would  be  apt  to  injui'o  the  plants.  When  the 
plants  ai-e  going  into  blossom,  the  flowers  will 
be  more  regidar  and  larger,  if  some  of  the  buds 
are  taken  off  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  so  as  to  give 
the  rest  room.  The  aiuicula  is  increased  by  off- 
sets, which  spring  up  round  the  plant,  and  for 
new  varieties,  by  growing  the  seed  in  pans  with- 
out heat. 

The  geranium  is  the  next  plant  to  be  treated 
of.  Under  the  popular  name  "  geranium  "  there 
are  several  species  included;  the  name  really 
belongmg  to  those  which  are  like  the  common 
scarlet.  The  proper  name  of  the  large  flowering 
kind  is  pelai-gonium.  However,  as  the  treatment 
of  all  is  very  much  alike,  they  shall  bo  classed 
together  in  this  chapter,  and  the  pecidiarities  of 
treatment  necessary  to  each  will  be  pointed  out. 

The  scai-let  varieties  are  most  easily  increased 
by  cuttings  struck  in  spring,  which  will  flower 
the  same  year,  if  well  grown.  Cuttings  will  grow 
from  March  until  August.  The  directions  ah-eady 
given  being  followed,  the  cuttings  wiU  be  sure  to 
grow.  For  these  kinds  heat  is  not  reqrusite.  For 
winter  treatment,  begin  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
water,  and  when  the  leaves  wither,  take  them  all 
off.  The  plants,  after  this  treatment,  may  be 
l^ut  aside  in  some  airy  place,  where  the  tempera- 
ture wiU  be  just  above  freezing  point.  Through- 
out the  winter,  keep  the  earth  just  damp,  not 
wet,  so  that  it  may  not  be  in  powder.  In  March, 
they  win  begin  to  gi-ow,  when  the  sui^jily  of  water 
will  need  to  be  increased,  and  the  plants  placed 
in  a  favom-able  position  as  regards  light  and  air. 
The  ijlants  wiU  flower  with  much  more  vigour, 
if  the  old  earth  is  removed  off  the  top  of  the  pot, 
as  far  as  possible,  without  injui-y  to  the  roots, 
aud  its  place  sujiplied  with  fresh.  With  plenty 
of  water,  a  little  attention  as  to  removing  decayed 
loaves  and  the  seed-vessels  as  the  flowers  fall  off. 
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and  now  and  then  a  little  maniire-'water,  they 
can  be  kept  in  blossom  \intil  late  in  the  year. 
Old  plants  prodiice  more  flowers  than  young  ones, 
and  by  judicious  pruning  they  will  last  in  beauty 
for  many  summers.  They  do  not  require  large 
pots ;  a  pot  eight  inches  across  wiU  do  for  a 
plant  three  feet  high. 

The  pelargoniums,  or  large  flowering  varieties, 
may  be  treated  as  above  in  respect  to  growing 
cuttings.  They  are  much  improved  by  close 
pruning.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  season  is  over, 
and  the  shoots  are  getting  ripened,  cut  them 
down  to  three  or  four  inches  in  length,  and  for  a 
few  days  do  not  give  them  much  water.  When 
the  young  shoots  begin  to  grow,  re-pot  the  plants 
— it  necfssai-y  in  larger  pots ;  but  if  the  pots  they 
are  in  are  not  fiUed  with  roots,  rub  the  oiitside 
earth  off  the  toi:>  and  sides  of  the  ball,  and  put  it 
back  in  the  same  pot,  supplying  fresh  rich  earth. 
The  largo  flowering  varieties  will  not  stand  so 
much  cold  and  want  of  cai'e  as  the  scarlet  and  its 
vai'ietics.  Though  plants  in  large  pots  require 
less  care  in  watering,  that  is  the  only  advantage 
they  possess ;  if  proper  care  be  bestowed  upon  the 
same  plants  in  smaller  pots,  the  flowers  will  be 
much  finer.  The  fancy  varieties  requu'e  more 
cai-e  during  winter,  and  the  cuttings  do  not  gi'ow 
so  freely  without  a  little  heat.  In  other  respects, 
the  treatment  for  windows  is  just  the  same  as 
above,  except  that  they  do  not  bear  as  much 
pruning. 

Another  very  siutable  plant  for  window  decora- 
tion is  the  petunia,  both  in  the  single  and  double 
varieties.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed  for  varieties 
of  single  flowers.  The  double  vaj'ieties  are  in- 
creased by  side-shoots,  about  one  or  two  inches 
long,  slipped  off  the  main  branches ;  and  after  a 
couple  of  the  lower  leaves  ai'C  taken  off,  plant 
them  in  pans  of  light,  sandy  soU:  they  will  strike 
freely,  and  begin  to  flower  very  soon.  The  nicest 
way  to  manage  them,  is  trained  over  a  trellis,  or 
else  allow  three  or  four  stems  to  grow  long,  and 
tie  them  as  they  advance  to  a  single  stick  placed 
in  the  centre  of  the  pot.  There  is  a  double  piorplo 
v;u'iety  with  white  spots  which  looks  very  beautiful 
when  in  full  blossom,  the  flowers  are  so  lai'ge  and 
lasting.  It  continues  in  bloom  for  several  months 
in  summer. 

The  calla,  or,  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  white 
arum  plant,  is  a  very  handsome  flower  for  a  large 
window.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots.  It  flowers  in  the  spring,  and  whOe  in 
a  growing  state  it  is  one  of  those  few  plants  that 
require  to  have  plenty  of  water  always  in  the 
saucer.  As  winter  approaches,  begin  to  curtail 
the  supply,  and  throughout  the  winter  months 
keep  the  earth  nearly  dry.  It  requii'es  a  stiff, 
clayey  loam,  with  just  a  little  sand  or  vegetable 
mould. 

Nearly  every  person  has  gi-own  the  common 
musk  for  the  sake  of  its  pleasant  perfume.  It 
requires,  whQe  growing,  plenty  of  water.  It  is 
readily  increased  by  division  of  the  roots. 

The  mim\dus,  or  monkey-flower,  of  which  the 
above  is  a  variety,  also  makes  a  showy  window- 
plant.  New  varieties  are  readily  obtained  by 
sowing  the  seed  in  pots.  It  will  flower  the  same 
season  it  is  sown.  Old  varieties  may  be  grown 
■with  ease  from  division  of  the  roots,  or  from 
cuttings  from  the  root  or  branches,  which  strike 
\er^  quickly.  While  flowering,  give  plenty  of 
water. 

Cactus  and  mesembryanthemums  are  among 
the  most  easily  managed  of  pot  plants  ;  indeed, 
they  seem  to  tlu-ive  \ipon  neglect.  To  imitate 
their  native  climate,  they  must  be  kept  barely 
alive  during  the  summer  and  winter  months,  fi'om 
the  time  the  flowering  season  is  over;  but  while 
they  are  growing  and  flowering,  they  requii'e 
plenty  of  water.  The  chief  oai'e  they  require  is 
an  occasional  sponging  of  their  fleshy  leaves  and 
stalks,  so  as  to  free  them  from  constantly-accu- 
midating  dust.  They  grow  best  in  small  pots. 
Of  mesembryanthemums  there  ai'C  niimberless 
varieties,  all  more  or  less  suited  for  window 
culture.  Theii'  blossoms  are  of  every  shade  of 
colour,  and  possess  a  beautiful  metaUio  lustre 
when  the  sun  shines  on  them. 

The  common  begonia,  which  rejoices  in  so  many 
English  names,  such  as  elephant's  car,  resm-rec- 
tion  phint,  or,  as  I  have  known  it  to  be  called, 
"  end  of  the  world  plant,"  when  well  grown,  makes 
a  fine  pot-plant  when  in  blossom.  It  grows  best 
in  sandy  loam  and  weU-decayed  manure.  It 
requires  plenty  of  water  while  growing,  and 
dm-ing  the  winter  perfect  dryness  and  protection 
from  frost. 


Out  of  Work. 


Never  mind  what  my  name  is.  It  woidd  be  no 
good  to  you  if  you  knew.  Perhaps  it's  Brown,  or 
Jones,  or  Smith.  Perhaps  it's  something  else.  If 
you  can  put  me  up  to  a  job,  do.  If  you  can't  do 
that,  lend  me  half-a-cro:vn,  and  that  wOl  be  more 
to  the  piu-pose  than  asking  what  my  name  is.  I 
ain  out  of  work,  there's  no  mistake  about  it,  and 
have  been  so  now  for  nigh  six  weeks.  And  I  tell 
you  what  it  is,  being  out  of  work  don't  improve 
anybody's  temper,  so  if  I  speak  a  bit  roughish 
you  need  not  be  offended.  It  isn't  just  the 
pleasantest  thing  in  the  world  to  be  tramping 
about  day  after  day  to  shop  after  shop,  and  get 
nothing  but  "  No,  we  don't  want  anybody — very 
slack  just  now."  It  isn't  much  breakfast  a  fellow 
gets  before  he  starts  in  the  morning ;  and  it's 
precious  little  dinner  there  is  for  the  old  woman 
and  the  four  yo-ong  ones.  The  rent  has  not  been 
paid  for  the  last  month,  that's  a  fact ;  and  if  the 
landlord  don't  seize  soon,  there  will  not  be  much 
left  for  him.  My  best  coat  and  boots  went  first, 
then  the  missus's  Sunday  gown  ;  then  our  bit  of 
a  looking-glass,  and  the  clock ;  then  the  fire-irons, 
and  the  blankets  off  the  beds.  And  if  I  don't  get 
a  job  before  the  week's  over,  the  bed  wiU  go  too — 
that  is,  if  the  landlord  don't  put  a  man  in  before 
Satiu-day. 

It  isn't  likely  that  I  should  be  very  lively,  is 
it  ?  or  very  good-tempered  when  I  go  home,  and 
have  got  no  money  to  give  the  old  woman. 
Pi-ecious  little  supper  we  have,  and  the  missus 
gets  cross,  and  says  she  don't  believe  a  man  who 
knows  his  trade  so  well  as  I  do  ought  to  be  out 
of  work,  and  that  it's  all  my  own  fault,  and  she 
wishes  she  or  the  little  ones  were  dead,  she  does. 
The  pawnbroker  don't  open  before  eight  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  then  one  of  us  slips  out  with 
a  bundle  of  anything  we  can  make  up,  and  lucky 
we  are  if  we  get  enough  on  it  for  a  quartern  loaf, 
a  dab  of  tenpenny  butter,  and  half  an  ounce  of 
coffee.  And  that  has  to  do  for  breakfast,  dinner, 
and  tea,  for  six  of  us.  And  that  won't  last  long, 
I  can  tell  you;  and  what  will  be  next,  I  don't 
know.  I  won't  go  into  the  house,  and  if  the 
relieving  officer  shows  his  face,  and  gives  us  any 
of  his  boimce,  he'll  just  get  something  he  won't 
like.  As  for  the  landlord,  he  may  seize,  and  be 
hanged.  I  am  just  about  desperate,  and  don't 
care. 

No ;  it  isn't  the  first  time  I  have  been  out  of 
work.  Not  by  a  good  many.  I  have  been  out 
thi'ough  badness  of  the  times,  out  on  strike, 
and  out  because  I  got  a  drop  too  much  over- 
night, and  wasn't  going  to  stand  the  governor's 
talking  to  me;  but  I  have  almost  had  enough 
of  it.  When  I  was  out  on  strike,  it  was  for 
nearly  three  months,  and  I  had  an  allowance 
from  the  society.  But  it  was  not  half  enough  to 
live  on ;  and,  besides,  I  got  lazy,  and  did  not 
care  about  doing  work  when  I  got  it  again.  We 
went  out  for  short  time,  and  we  got  it.  So  I  left 
off  work  an  hour  earlier,  and  we  were  so  pleased 
with  our  victory,  that  I  and  two  or  three  more  of 
us  used  to  go  to  the  pubHo  to  talk  about  it,  and 
say  that  we  ought  always  to  stand  up  for  such 
things.  But  I  suppose  I  talked  about  it  too 
much  ;  for  I  made  short  time,  too,  in  the  morning, 
and  coidd  hardly  tell  the  difference  between  a  jack- 
plane  and  a  mortising-chisel  when  I  got  to  the 
shop.  So  the  foreman  sacked  me,  and  I  "was  out 
of  work  again  for  a  month;  and  if  the  old  woman 
didn't  jaw  me,  my  name  isn't  what  it  is. 

Some  men  that  I  know  make  theu-  wives  go  out 
to  work,  and  it  wordd  not  be  lucky  for  them  to 
talk  about  short  time.  TSTiat's  good  for  the 
gander  isn't  good  for  the  goose  in  that  case,  I 
can  toll  you.  .  They  have  to  puU  out  pretty  strong, 
from  seven  in  the  morning  till  nine  at  night, 
for  two  shillings  a  day  and  thou-  victuals ;  and  if 
they  don't  bring  home  something  for  their  hus- 
bands' su^jper,  they  had  better  look  out,  that's 
all.  But  I  never  could  bring  myself  to  that. 
When  I  first  knew  my  missus,  she  was  a  smart, 
tidy  gh'l,  with  a  pretty  face,  and  wo  started  to- 
gether very  comfortably;  and  though  now-a- 
days,  when  trouble  touches  us,  neither  of  us  has 
the  best  temper  in  the  world,  I  can't  be  such  a 
brute  as  to  make  her  suffer  more  than  I  can  help, 
for  what,  perhaps,  is  more  my  own  fault  than  that 
of  anybody  else. 

I  suppose  great  folks  have  troubles,  though 
they  keep  them  from  the  world,  and  if  they  knew 
our  out-of-work  troubles,  perhaps  they  would  feel 
that  we  are  all  of  us  very  much  the  same  flesh 


and  blood  after  all.  I  have  seen  some  awful 
sights,  I  can  teU  you.  I  knew  a  feUow  who 
began  weU  enough,  but  who  went  regularly  down- 
hill. He  never  could  keep  in  one  shop,  was  out 
of  work  half  his  time,  and,  at  last,  didn't  seem  to 
care  whether  he  had  work  to  do  or  not.  Careless 
and  desperate  altogether,  violent  and  brutal,  too. 
Perhaps  it  was  despair  made  him  savage ;  perhaps 
his  wife  nagged  him  too  much  ;  but  it  woidd  have 
been  a  mercy  if  she  had  been  qiuet  in  the  grave. 
I  knew  her  when  she  wasn't  half  a  bad-looking 
girl,  and  then-  rooms  were  comfortable  enough. 
But  there  isn't  a  stick  there  now ;  all  gone,  and 
friends  are  gone,  too ;  and  if  there  ever  was  any 
love,  that's  gone,  too ;  and  she  screams  and  scolds, 
and  he  swears  and  threatens.  It  isn't  more  than 
a  week  ago  he  and  I  were  standing  together, 
wishing  we  could  find  twopence  for  a  pint,  when 
she  crawled  round  the  comer,  caught  hold  of 
him,  and  looked  in  his  face  with  her  eyes  close 
to  his.  Pale  and  dirty,  himgry  and  vicious, 
beaten  down  by  poverty  and  misery,  she  glai-ed  at 
him,  and  hissed  rather  than  spoke  as  she  asked 
him  for  money.  He  pushed  her  off,  and  swore  at 
her ;  and  then  if  she  didn't  curse  him  to  his  face, 
and  teU  him  he  was  mui-dering  her  and  the  little 
ones,  and  she  would  never  leave  his  side,  but  go 
about  with  him,  and  tell  everybody  what  a  lazy, 
drunken  hoimd  he  was.  I  saw  something  in  his 
face,  and  I  stepped  between  them ;  but  he  pushed 
me  away,  and  in  another  minute  his  rough, 
strong  hand  shot  out  into  his  poor  wife's  face, 
and  she  fell  backwards,  bleeding,  on  to  the  hard 
stones. 

That's  one  little  bit  of  out-of-work  life  I  have 
seen.  It  isn't  always  so  bad,  but  it's  sometimes 
even  worse.  There  was  another  man  I  knew,  and 
he  had  a  long  spell  of  it.  It  wasn't  exactly  his 
own  fault,  either,  for  he  was  a  steady  chap  ;  but 
things  -went  against  him.  They  had  about  come 
to  the  worst,  when  one  night  he  and  I  were  going 
along  by  the  canal  there  at  Bow.  We  had  been 
tramping  about  all  day,  and  were  right  down 
tired.  "  I  can't  stand  it  much  longer,"  he  said, 
and  then  he  stopped  and  looked  serious.  It  was- 
a  didl  soi-t  of  night,  and  the  water  was  dark  and 
du-ty,  and  went  along  with  a  sort  of  thump, 
thump,  against  the  banks.  "It  woiddn't  tako 
much  to  put  an  end  to  it,"  he  said,  and  looked 
right  into  the  muddy  water  before  us.  I  saw 
that  he  trembled,  and  turned  very  white  about 
the  mouth.  "  Just  you  come  along,"  I  shouted ; 
"come  along  with  you,  and  don't  say  that  again." 
And  I  caught  hold  of  him,  and  almost  dragged 
him  away  from  the  canal.  I  never  left  go  of  him 
till  I  had  got  him  home ;  and  then,  siu-e  enough, 
we  found  he  had  been  sent  for  to  a  job  in  a  good 
shop,  and  there  he  is  now,  and  likely  to  keep 
there. 

If  you  want  to  have  the  blues,  be  out  of  work 
for  a  week  or  two ;  or  if  you  want  to  know  what 
landlords  can  say,  or  what  loan  societies  are  like, 
or  what  sort  of  fellows  pawnbrokers  are,  or  how 
chandler's  shop-keepers  can  say  nasty,  sneering 
things,  or  how  miserable  the  wife  and  chilcU'eu 
can  be,  or  how  easdy  good  temper  changes  into 
bad,  or  how  wretched  it  is  to  be  in  debt,  and 
under  somebody's  thumb,  or  what  queer  thoiights 
can  come  into  the  head,  especially  at  night-time — 
just,  as  I  said,  be  out  of  work  for  a  few  weeks. 
Tou  won't  like  to  repeat  the  experiment.        ^ 

As  for  me,  I  am  out  of  woi-k  now,  and  don't 
see  my  way  to  a  job.  But  sooner  woidd  I  break 
stones  by  the  roadside,  or  sweep  the  streets — ^ay, 
sooner  be  out  of  the  way  altogether,  than  be  out  of 
work. 


THE  WOEKMAN'S  CITT. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  a  Birmiiisliam  paper 
writes: — "The  Citi  Ouvrierc,  just  completed  by  ths 
Brotliers  Japy,  the  great  manufacturei-s  of  li.irdware  in 
Paris,  is  regarded  as  a  very  revelation  by  all  who  have 
been  so  long  eager  to  solve  tliat  most  difficult  of  all 
questions — great  accommodatiou  involviug  little  labour 
— privacy  for  the  home  of  tlie  working  man.  It  was 
the  fashion  in  fonner  times  to  begin  tlie  description  of  a 
work  with  the  description  of  the  autlior.  lu  this  case 
the  portrait  may  be  painted  in  tlio  most  flattering 
colours,  anil  needs  no  vaniish.  The  wondrous  achievu- 
meuts  in  indu.stry  accomplished  by  the  brothei-s  h.ave 
become  matters  of  liistorj-.  At  the  great  London  Ex- 
hibition they  obtained  the  prize  medal  for  cheapness  in 
the  section  of  clocks  .and  watches,  beating  out  of  the 
fieM,  not  only  in  workmanship  but  in  price,  their  Swiss 
and  American  rivals.  Since  that  time  they  have  per- 
fected their  machinery  to  such  ,an  extent,  tli.it  they  are 
enabled  to  furnish  articles  of  domestic  use  at  a  lower 
rate   than  .my   other  manufacturers.      The   emigrants 
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from  Germany  to  America  and  Australia  find  it  wortli 
their  while  to  laud  at  Havre,  in  order  to  provide  them- 
selves with  the  panakius  and  beef-steak  pans  made  by 
Japy.  The  cooking  cans  furnished  for  the  camp  at 
Chobham  were  made  by  Japy  Brothers,  and  several 
hea\'y  contracts  for  the  British  colonies  have  been  like- 
wise executed  by  them.  'You  never  can  make  so 
cheap  or  so  well  certain  iitensUs  in  iron  or  tin  plate,' 
says  Japy  triumphantly,  '  because  of  the  cheapness  of 
your  raw  material ! '  The  argument  takes  the  listener 
by  surprise,  but  the  solution  arrives  quickly,  '  and 
therefore  it  has  never  been  worth  your  while  to  perfect 
your  machinery ! '  And  with  this  good  Japy  points  to 
his  wonderful  machine,  which,  with  the  sole  manage- 
ment of  a  boy,  can  tiim  out  1,200  frying-pans  a  day. 
'  It  is  by  cheapness  alone  that  we  have  grown  rich,'  says 
Japy.  'This  lesson  we  took  fiOm  the  Engli_.i  manu- 
facturers, and  we  are  now  resolved  to  beat  our  masters 
in  that  one  principle  by  every  means  of  honourable 
competition  in  our  power.'  The  marvels  of  cheapness 
to  be  presented  at  the  Great  Exhibition  by  Japy 
Brothers  are  said  to  surpass  everything  of  the  kind  yet 
beheld.  The  late  Mr.  Cobden  was  so  stnick  by  the 
earnestness  with  which  these  great  manufacturers  were 
pursuing  this  object,  evidently  destined  to  become  the 
most  important  of  all  in  the  industrial  arts  of  the 
future,  that  he  made  the  journey  to  Beaucourt  in  the 
Haut-Rhin  for  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  himself 
to  judge  of  the  comparative  resources  of  their  factorj' 
with  those  of  Birmingham.  He  returned  overwhelmed 
with  surprise  at  the  results  obtained,  and  described  the 
extraordinary  sensations  with  which  he  ascertained  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  Japy  Brothers,  by  dint  of  adopting 
every  suggestion  offered  by  their  workmen,  and  thus 
combining  the  inventions  of  science  with  the  experience 
of  practice,  had  an-ived  at  such  perfection  in  their 
machinery  that  the  raw  material  (at  that  time  paying  a 
heavy  duty),  after  having  reached  Beaucourt  with  ex- 
pense of  carriage,  could  be  manufactured  into  a  utensil 
of  household  use,  and  returned  to  England  again,  paying 
carriage  and  duty  a  second  time  as  a  manufactured 
article,  and  yet  upon  sale  leave  a  handsome  profit  to 
the  manufacturer.  It  is  at  this  same  factory  of  Beau- 
court in  the  Haut-Rhin  that  the  Brothers  Japy  have 
been  enabled  to  realise  another  problem  which  has 
puzzled  the  political  economists  of  all  ages — that  of  a 
comfortable  existence  for  the  workmen,  which  shall 
combine  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  independence  of 
the  bourgeois  classes,  with  the  strict  economy  needful  to 
ensure  expenditure  within  the  limits  of  his  income,  and 
at  the  same  time  leave  a  surplus  for  the  necessities  of 
sickness  and  old  age.  The  e.xperiment  of  creating  not 
merely  a  fitting  habitation  for  the  workman,  but  an 
actual  property,  has  been  already  tried,  but  in  the  case 
of  Beaucourt  has  been  alone  successful.  The  company 
has  aiTived,  by  comparison  and  study  of  other  attempts 
of  the  same  kind  at  Mulhouse  and  Guebuille,  to  the 
complete  levelling  of  all  difficulties.  The  company, 
moreover,  disclaims  all  profit,  and  merely  seeks  utility 
as  reward  for  the  risk  and  trouble  incurred  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Model  City,  pronounced  to  be  the  very 
perfection  of  that  idea  which  has  been  germinating  in 
the  brain  of  every  philanthropist  as  the  necessary  com- 
plement to  the  scheme  of  universal  education,  by  which 
alone  humanity  can  hope  to  be  saved.  The  capital  of 
the  company  amounts  to  100,000  francs,  in  shares  of 
100  francs  only,  so  that  the  workman  himself  will  be 
enabled  to  contribute  to  the  work.  Interest  at  5  per 
cent,  is  guaranteed  by  Japy  Brothers.  The  design  for 
the  habitations  was  communicated  by  one  of  the  work- 
men, whose  experience  had  taught  him  to  recognise  the 
weak  points  of  the  other  institutions  of  the  same  nature. 
Each  dwelling  is  composed  of  a  ground-floor,  with 
cellar,  and  the  door  of  the  habitation  opens  on  the 
kitchen,  in  the  corner  of  which  is  the  staircase,  leading 
to  a  wide  granary  or  lumber  room  beyond  in  the  roof. 
Behind  the  kitchen  is  a  large  room,  and  to  the  left 
another  chamber  of  ample  size,  communicating  with  a 
third.     AH  four  rooms  are  large,  lofty,  .and  well  aired. 

The  value  of  these  tenements,  containing,  as  you  may 
observe,  space  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  a  large 
family,  is  not  more  than  2,000  francs,  while  those  of 
Mulhouse,  with  one  room  less,  and  no  staircase  or 
granary,  are  not  to  be  purchased  under  2,500  francs. 
The  ground  on  which  the  Cite  of  Beaucourt  is  built  is  a 
free  gift  on  the  part  of  the  Brothers  Japy,  and  payment 
of  the  building  has  been  secured  by  a  novel  combination 
of  interests  worth  recording.  To  every  purchaser  a 
credit  of  2,000  francs  is  opened.  The  term  accorded 
for  payment  is  eleven  ye.ars,  by  instalments,  payable  at 
the  purchaser's  own  convenience.  No  particular  date  is 
fi.xed  for  receiving  the  instalments,  provided  the  whole 
be  paid  off  by  the  term  appointed.  The  company  de- 
m.ands  no  further  indemnity  for  the  risk  of  building. 
The  result  of  this  amicable  arrangement  has  been  that 
four  of  the  houses  are  already  paid  for  in  toto,  and  the 
first  year  of  the  experiment  is  not  yet  expired.  An- 
other fact  worthy  of  remark  is  that  the  construction  of 
each  tenement  is  only  commenced  upon  demand  of  the 
workman  who  is  to  become  its  occupant  and  ultimate 
purchaser.  Thus  the  Cite  Beaiico^urt,  begun  in  August, 
1S65,  displays  already  a  goodly  row  of  ninety-seven 
houses,  each  with  its  little  patch  of  garden  ground,  its 
trim  porch  and  traihng  plants  presenting  to  the  eye  a 
true  picture  of  health,  comfort,  and  cleanliness  not  to  be 


sui-passed  even  in  England.  The  plan  of  the  buildings 
is  peculiar  likewise.  The  houses  are  run  up  in  rows  on 
each  side  of  the  street,  blocks  alteniating,  so  that  the 
air  and  light  are  freely  admitted,  and  the  inconvenience 
of  opposite  neighbours  wholly  avoided.  At  present  the 
experiment  made  by  the  Brothers  J.apy  may  be  con- 
sidered as  wholly  successful,  but  the  slow  and  prudent 
method  of  construction  may  conduce  to  a  greater  degree 
of  perfection  still." 


Things  Talked  About, 


If  ever  the  editor  of  a  popular  periodical,  boimd  to 
record  the  stirring  events  of  the  day,  could  realise  the 
picture  sketched  by  Artemus  Ward  of  the  politician  who 
had  always  a  "good  stock  of  impending  crisis  on  hand," 
it  is  just  now.  Abroad,  the  expectation  of  immediate 
and  terrible  war  is  paralysing  speculation  and  crippling 
industry,  and  the  eflects  are  already  felt  in  the  house- 
holds of  the  middle  .and  working  classes.  At  home, 
there  is  such  a  monetarj-  panic  as  has  not  been  p.aralleled 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  memorable  year  '25, 
which  brought  sorrow  to  so  many,  is  now  referred  to  as 
the  only  period  comparable  to  this  present  '66.  The 
railway  panic,  twenty  years  ago,  was,  at  its  worst,  not 
so  bad  as  the  crisis  we  are  now  passing  through.  The 
failure  of  the  great  discount  house,  Overend,  Gurney, 
and  Co.,  has  involved  so  many  other  large  establishments, 
and  on  those,  again,  depend  a  multitude  of  smaller  firms 
.and  employers  of  labour,  that  the  keenest  financial  vision 
must  fail  to  trace  the  course  of  the  disaster.  But  we 
may  assuredly  predict  that  it  will  penetrate  to  the  re- 
motest verge  of  the  kingdom,  and  be  felt  in  every  de- 
partment of  our  national  industry.  The  approaching 
war; — or  even  the  threat  of  war — is  already  interfering 
with  the  foreign  transactions  of  our  manufacturing  firms, 
and  should  the  struggle  be  protracted,  German  and 
Italian  capital  will  no  longer  flow  into  our  markets. 

None  can  say,  then,  that  working  men  have  not  a  vital 
interest  in  watching  the  course  of  events.  We  speak  in 
all  sincerity,  believing  that  we  have  their  best  interests 
at  heart,  when  we  beg  of  them  to  consider  the  position 
in  which  their  employers  and  themselves  may  be  placed. 
This  is  no  time  to  press  extreme  demands,  to  raise 
questions  which  will  still  further  embairass  the  opera- 
tions of  capitalists  and  employers.  M.any  large  under- 
takings will  probably  be  affected,  and  the  number  of 
skilled  workmen  wanting  employment  be  added  to. 
Mastei-s  will  possibly  have  to  pay  dearly  for  the  capital 
requisite  to  carry  on  works  of  imperative  necessity. 
Trade  bills  may  have  to  be  discounted  on  crippling 
terms,  and  customers  will  stretch  their  credit  to 
the  full.  Only  in  the  union  of  interests  can  there  be 
safety.  The  employers'  difficulty  is  not  the  workmen's 
ojjportunity.  Add  agitation  and  strikes  to  commercial 
distress,  and  the  result  will  be  such  as  any  man  might 
shrink  from  contemplating.  The  permission  given  by 
the  Government  to  the  Bank  of  England  to  increase  its 
issue  of  notes  will  no  doubt  avert  the  worst  conse- 
quences ;  but  there  is  enough  of  difficulty  left  to  make 
all  classes  think  seriously. 

The  Imperial  Gas  Company  will  not  pollute  Victoria 
Park  with  poisonous  fumes.  The  agitation  has  been  so 
far  successful  that  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
suffer  the  Bill  to  go  a  second  reading,  or  even  into 
committee,  with  the  chance  of  the  obnoxious  clauses 
being  a  little  modified.  Lord  John  Maimers  and  Mr. 
Beresford  Hope  led  the  attack  ;  Mr.  Cowper,  on  the 
p.art  of  the  Government,  faintly  supported.  No  one  h.ad 
a  word  to  say  in  favour  of  the  Bill,  and  so  Mr.  Stani- 
land,  the  member  for  Boston,  who  had  it  in  charge, 
withdrew  it  altogether,  to  save  the  disgrace  of  an  over- 
whelming majority  against  him  on  division.  The  Char- 
tered Gas  Company's  project  has  now  to  be  dealt  with. 

Not  only  the  Imperial  and  the  Chartered,  but  the 
other  London  gas  companies  must  prepare  to  meet  the 
public  on  another  point — the  price  of  gas,  a  question  of 
great  interest  to  all  manufacturers,  and,  indeed,  the 
community  generally.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
in  the  truth  of  the  following  statements,  which  we  find 
in  the  columns  of  an  influential  daily  newspaper  : — 
"Whilst  London  has  been  paying  4s.  6d.  per  1,000 
cubic  feet  of  gas  giving  an  illuminating  power  equal  to 
12  sperm  candles,  Manchester  has  been  paying  only 
3s.  6d.  for  the  same  quantity,  giving  .an  illuminating 
power  of  20  candles  ;  in  other  words,  850  feet  of  light 
have  been  given  for  the  same  price  as  1,000  feet  in 
London.  The  cost  of  the  public  lighting  in  Manchester 
has  been  25s.  a  lamp,  .against  an  average  of  £5  in 
London,  and  beyond  all  this  upwards  of  one  million  of 
money  has  been  spent  in  improvements  in  the  city  of 
Manchester  out  of  the  profits  of  the  gas-works,  and  this 
in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  whereas  coke,  the  principal 
residual  product  of  gas  manufacture,  fetches  in  London 
more  than  half  the  price  of  the  coal,  in  Manchester  it  is 
nearly  unsaleable.  In  Walsall,  the  Corporation  supply 
gas  to  the  citizens  in  direct  competition  with  one  of  the 
wealthiest  companies  in  England,  obtain  a  handsome 
profit,  and  keep  the  price  of  gas  lower  in  the  town  than 
in  any  other  district  supplied  by  the  same  company." 
In  Birmingham,  gas  of  superior  illuminating  power  is 
supplied  at  Is.  per  1,000  feet  less  than  in  London  ;  in 
Sheffield,  7d.  less ;  and  in  Edinbui-gh  and  Glasgow  (more 
than  twice  the  illuminating  power)  only  5d.  more.    We 


could  extend  the  list,  but  these  instances  are  sufficient 
to  show  what  enormous  profits  the  London  companies 
must  be  making. 

From  gas  to  co.al  is  an  ea-sy  transition,  and  we  note 
with  some  satisfaction  that  we  are  likely  to  have  morc 
trustworthy  data  for  estimating  the  probable  duration  of 
our  coal  supply  than  the  statements  on  which  arguments 
of  a  sensational  character  have  lately  been  founded. 
The  Government  have  consulted  the  Geological  Society, 
through  the  president.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  on  the 
subject,  and  some  v.aluable  information  will  doubtless 
soon  be  supplied.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Titnca  gives 
unusual  prominence  to  an  article  "from  a  correspon- 
dent," who  evidently  is  an  authority  on  the  subject, 
and  remarkably  confirms  the  views  we  expressed  a 
week  or  two  since.  The  writer  says  that,  even  supposing 
the  estimate  of  the  future  yield  of  the  British  coal- 
fields to  be  correct,  its  exhaustion  within  the  next 
hundred  years,  as  predicted,  can  only  take  place 
supposing  these  improbable  contingencies  to  become 
facts  : — The  population  of  the  British  Isles  must,  within 
that  term,  increase  to  576,000,000  (nearly  half  the 
present  population  of  the  globe) ;  the  railway  lines  iji 
England  must  be  24  times  their  present  length  ;  the 
same  ratio  of  increase  must  take  pl.ace  in  the  production 
of  pig-iron  ;  and  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
iron  manufacture  must  be  multiplied  by  26.  As  none  of 
these  things  are  likely  to  occur — it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  room  in  England  for  twenty  times  its  present 
population,  for  instance — we  may  make  ourselves 
tolerably  easy  as  to  the  duration  of  our  coal  supply. 

The  Working  Man  is  already  quoted  as  an. authority 
in  discussions  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 
In  a  paper  read  .at  a  recent  social  meeting  of  the 
Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge  made  a  special  reference  to  our  articles.  We  are 
pleased  at  this  testimony  to  the  success  of  onr  efforts. 

The  Operatives'  House  Building  Company  are  about 
to  purchase,  as  the  scene  of  their  first  operations,  some 
land  in  Old  Pye  Street,  Westminster,  now  occupied  by 
most  miserable  habitations,  which  will  be  speedily  de- 
molished, and  improved  dwellings  for  working  men 
placed  on  the  site.  The  company  have  had  a  meeting 
at  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Townsend,  who  pre- 
sided ;  and  the  objects  of  the  company  were  warmly 
advocated  and  supported. 

The  Liverpool  Town  Council,  influenced  apparently 
by  a  letter  from  Mr.  John  Stuart  Mill,  have  agreed  to 
devote  certain  corporate  lands  for  sale  for  the  erection 
of  labourers'  dwellings,  and  to  purchase  a  quantity  of 
land  in  the  centre  of  the  town  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Mr.  Mill,  in  his  letter,  states  the  case  with  his  cus- 
tomary felicitous  terseness : — "  If  1  thought  that  such  a 
measure  would  injui-e  the  independence  of  the  working 
classes,  or  encourage  their  improvidence,  1  should 
strenuously  oppose  it.  But  the  case  seems  to  me  to 
be  cue  of  a  class  of  cases  in  which  people  require  arti- 
ficial help  to  enable  them  afterwards  to  help  them- 
selves." 

The  dockyard  labourers  at  Portsmouth  have  memo- 
rialised the  Admu'alty  for  an  increase  of  pay.  The 
present  wages  are  positively  inadequate  to  the  support 
of  the  men  and  their  families.  We  hope  they  will  not 
be  snubbed  by  the  authorities  as  the  Post  Office  servants 
have  been.  M.any  of  the  rural  letter-carriers  have  ap- 
pealed to  the  public  to  assist  them  in  dispensing  with  a 
Sunday  delivery ;  and,  in  consequence,  "  general  in- 
structions" have  been  issued  from  the  Secretary's  de- 
partment, in  which  all  the  men  are  informed  that,"  For 
the  letter-carriers  and  others  to  take  an  active  part  in 
soliciting  the  interference  of  the  public  in  their  official 
duties  is  objectionable  on  obvious  grounds,  and  the 
distribution  of  such  letters,  even  out  of  official  hours,  is 
in  direct  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the  service." 

Several  dyers  at  Leeds  have  been  committed  to  prison 
with  hard  labour  for  intimidating  and  assaulting  their 
fellow-workmen;  and  at  Guildhall,  London,  a  tailors' 
cutter  has  been  sent  to  prison  for  a  month  for  absenting 
himself  from  work  without  permission.  It  is  not  gene- 
rally kno\vn  what  punishment  the  law  allows  for  the 
offence  of  quitting  work  without  due  notice.  Three 
months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  may  be  awarded. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

Child's  Hill,  Finchlet  Road. — The  Working  Men's 
Club  and  Institute  in  this  place  held  a  tea-meeting  on 
the  7th  instant,  when  Dr.  Lankester,  president  of  the 
club,  and  coroner  for  Middlesex,  occupied  the  chair,  and 
the  Rev.  H. .  Solly  gave  an  address.  Although  the  popu- 
lation of  this  village  is  very  small,  the  club  numbers 
eighty  members,  and  is  in  a  highly  prosperous  and 
hopeful  condition.  Mr.  Morse,  its  active  secretary, 
read  an  interesting  report,  and  the  chairman  summed  up 
the  proceedings  with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  working 
men  to  support  the  club  and  e-xteud  its  usefulness. 
Hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  that  gentleman  and  Mr.  Solly 
concluded  the  meeting.  A  handsome  present  of  interest- 
ing books  from  J.  Gumey  Hoare,  Esq.,  was  placed  on 
the  table  during  the  evening. 

South  Statfordshike  Adult  Education  Societt. — 
This  useful  society,  in  consequence  of   a  resolution 
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■idoiited  at  tho  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Conference,  lield  in  Bilston  last  November,  having 
considered  the  requirements  of  Working  Men's  Clubs  in 
this  district,  resolved  on  dividing  their  work  into  three 
departments,  under  the  management  of  district  Boards. 
One  of  these  is  specially  devoted  to  Working  Men's  Clubs, 
and  held  its  quarterly  meeting  on  the  30th  ult.  at  West 
Broramch.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  and  several  of 
the  reports  were  far  from  encouraging  ;  but  the  delegates 
from  Birmingham,  Heath,  and  Oldbury  reported  very 
favourably.  The  Clubs  also  at  Wednesbury  and  Wol- 
verhampton are  doing  very  well.  After  tea  had  been 
dispatched,  and  Mr.  Jones,  the  secretary,  had  read  tho 
reports  sent  to  him,  an  interesting  discussion  took  place 
in  regard  to  the  best  mode  of  keeping  numbers  together 
in  the  summer  months.  The  Eev.  H.  Holly,  who  attended 
to  represent  the  Parent  society,  recommended  out-door 
games,  whenever  ground  could  be  procured,  and  espe- 
cially athletic  sports,  which  can  be  carried  on  in  a  much 
smaller  space.  He  suggested  that  these  might  always 
be  made  preparatory  to  a  general  ont-door  festival  for 
the  whole  town  and  neighbourhood,  to  be  held  towards 
the  end  of  the  summer,  at  which  there  should  be  a 
competition  for  prizes,  and  which  would  give  zest  and 
additional  interest  to  the  exercises  and  trials  of  skill 
thrcughout  the  season.  Field-classes,  with  botany  and 
natural  history  excursions,  were  also  suggested.  Mr. 
Jones  approved  of  both  suggestions,  but  said  that 
the  festivals,  in  general,  must  be  confined  to  each 
particular  locality,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of 
getting  holidays  at  all  (or  even  many),  of  the  works  in 
South  Staffordshire  on  the  same  day.  A  long  and  im- 
portant discussion  then  followed  on  the  question  pro- 
posed ■  by  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Union  for  a 
prize  essay,  namely,  "  What  social  changes  or  other 
measures  would  procure  a  larger  attendance  of  working 
men  at  these  Clubs  and  Institutes  ? "  Several  of  the 
delegates  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  in  South  Staf- 
fordshire, where  the  work  is  very  hot  and  exhausting, 
the  men  would  never  attend  the  Clubs  in  any  large 
numbers  unless  they  could  have  their  glass  of  ale  at 
them.  Mr.  Solly  urged  the  arguments  against  this  view, 
which  were  given  in  full  length  in  his  letter  to  the 
friends  at  Leicester,*'  and  maintained  that,  under  a 
system  in  which  drinking  was  allowed  at  other  than 
meal  times,  in  the  way  of  mere  tippling,  the  Club  would 
soon  become  little  better  than  a  mere  beer-shop.  Some 
of  the  delegates  replied  that  it  would  make  all  the 
difference  if  the  men  were  relieved  from  the  pressure  of 
the  landlord,  and  that  what,  in  fact,  was  wanted  was 
co-operative  public-houses,  which,  they  considered,  would 
completely  meet  the  present  evils,  and  would  be  a 
stepping-stone  to  something  better.  It  was  ultimately 
settled  that  the  whole  subject  should  be  brought  forward 
for  special  discussion  at  the  next  delegate  meeting,  to- 
wards the  end  of  June,  and  ettorts  should  be  made  to 
secure  a  large  attendance  of  delegates.  In  the  course  of 
the  evening  James  Solly,  Esq.,  J. P.,  iron-master,  ex- 
pressed his  belief  that  the  large  employers  of  the  district 
would  lend  any  reasonable  assistance  in  promoting  the 
objects  of  the  meeting,  but  quite  agreed  with  the  dele- 
gates that  it  would  be  far  better  if  such  measures  could 
be  devised  as  would  bring  the  men  to  the  Clubs  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  make  them  self-supporting,  without 
any  extraneous  aid.  The  help  of  the  iron-masters  might, 
however,  be  very  valuable  in  giving  opportunity  for 
bringing  the  whole  subject  under  the  notice  of  their 
men.  Thanks  being  voted  to  Mr.  Guest,  of  Handsworth, 
who  occupied  the  chair,  and  to  the  Eev.  H.  Solly,  for 
his  attendance,  the  meeting  separated. 

Working  Men's  Cldb  and  Institute  Union. — On 
Thursday  evening  last  the  anniversary  festival  of  this 
institution  was  held  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern.  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyll  took  the  chair,  supported  by 
Earl  Grosvenor,  the  Earl  of  Lichfield,  Lord  Lj'ttelton, 
Major-General  Lord  Frederick  Paulett,  Hon.  Dudley 
Fortescue,  M.P.,  Mr.  Samuel  Solly,  F.R.S.,  Mr.  Layard, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Davenport  Bromley,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Paking- 
ton,  M.P.,  &c.  After  proposing  the  health  of  the  clergy 
of  all  denominations,  and  denouncing  temperately,  but 
strongly,  the  introduction  of  any  sectarian  differences 
into  these  Clubs,  the  chairman  gave  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "  Success  to  the  Working  Men's  Club  and 
Institute  Union."  His  Grace  did  this  at  considerable 
length,  and  vindicated  Trades'  Unions  and  similar  com- 
binations of  labour  from  the  charges  he  alleged  had  been 
unfairly  brought  against  them.  He  claimed  that  these 
associations  did  no  more  for  their  fellow-workmen  than 
the  Parliament  had  done  for  these  workmen's  wives  and 
children  in  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  imder  the 
Factory  Act.  That  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  ex- 
cessive competition  of  labour  bringing  about  a  system 
of  overwork,  and  as  Parliament  had  declined  to  include 
in  the  same  Act  the  adult  male  labourers,  the  Trades' 
Unions  had  been  striving,  and  not  altogether  without 
success,  to  obtain  the  same  end  for  themselves.  Some 
of  these  organisations  had  very  large  annual  funds,  and 
these  were  on  the  whole  economically  disti'ibuted.  It 
was  true,  unfortunately,  perhaps,  that  the  working  men 
did  not  as  a  body  contribute  to  these  Clubs  ;  nor  did 
the  Trades'  Unions  support  them.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  thought  it  was  not  veiy  desirable,  considering 
the  main  views  with  which  those  organisations  of  labour 
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were  formed,  that  they  should  have  the  support,  and 
therefore  virtually  the  control,  of  such  associated 
institutes  as  that  the  cause  of  which  he  most  earnestly 
then  commended  to  the  benevolent  consideration  of  his 
hearers.  He  was  pleased  to  tind  the  progress  which 
the  movement  had  made,  but  he  was  of  opinion  that  it 
required  the  support  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes, 
and  also  of  the  Church,  to  make  them  in  every  way 
valu.able  institutions,  and  permanently  serviceable  to 
the  country.  After  paying  a  high  compliment  to  the 
Rev.  H.  Solly  for  the  great  exertions  he  had  made  to 
forward  the  movement,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  concluded 
by  recommending  the  Working  Men's  Club  and  Institute 
Union  in  London,  and  all  over  the  country,  to  the 
sympathy  and  support  of  all  friends  of  the  working 
classes.  The  Duke  of  Argyll  next  gave  the  "  President 
and  Vice-Presidents,"  remarking  that  Lord  Brougham 
was,  as  they  were  aware,  the  president  of  the  Union,  and 
he  believed  that  it  had  few  better  or  truer  friends. 
The  Earl  of  Lichfield,  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  re- 
sponded, and  declared  his  conviction  to  be  that  if  they 
wanted  to  make  these  clubs  successful,  they  must  make 
them  as  attractive  as  possible.  He  referred  to  the 
present  licensing  system,  and  pointed  out  the  necessity 
which  existed  for  some  improvement  and  some  legisla- 
tion. Sir  J.  Pakington,  M.P.,  proposed  the  health  of 
the  noble  chairman,  and  agreed  with  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  the  belief  that  all  classes  of  politicians  were  harmonious 
upon  one  point,  and  that  was,  the  promotion  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  working  people  of  the  country.  With 
respect  to  the  education  question,  he  could  not  agree 
that  these  clubs  could  not  always  be  made  to  answer 
the  pui-pose  of  mechanics'  institutes.  Amongst  other 
toasts  were  "  The  Council,"  responded  to  by  Mr.  Morgan 
Thomas  ;  "  The  Organising  Director,  Eev.  H.  Solly," 
by  Lord  Lyttelton ;  "  The  Social  Elevation  of  the 
Working  Classes ;  "  "  Harmonious  Co-operation  between 
all  Classes  of  Society;"  and  "  Prosperity  to  the  Clubs," 
responded  to  by  working  men.  The  noble  duke's  speech 
was  loudly  cheered,  and  a  satisfactory  list  of  subscrip- 
tions rewarded  his  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  institute 
whose  cause  he  had  advocated.  All  the  arrangements 
connected  with  the  dinner  were  admirably  managed,  and 
a  most  pleasant  evening  was  passed. 
EMIGRATION. 
Emigration  from  the  Iron  and  Coal  Districts. 
— Last  year  a  vast  number  of  colliers  and  ironworkers, 
with  their  wives  and  families,  emigrated  from  the  mining 
districts  of  South  Wales  to  America — in  fact,  the  exodus 
was  so  great  that  it  was  with  difficulty  many  of  the  works 
could  be  kept  fully  and  regularly  going.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  spring  a  similar  movement  per- 
vaded the  district ;  and  in  consequence  of  the  numbers 
that  broke  up  their  homes  for  the  pui'pose  of  emigrating 
to  the  New  World,  fears  began  to  be  entertained  that 
the  operations  of  the  iron  works  and  the  collieries — more 
especially  the  latter — would  be  again  seriously  inteii'ered 
with.  Several  letters,  however,  have  lately  been  received 
from  those  who  went  out  last  year,  giving  a  most  de- 
plorable picture  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  and  warning  those  at  home  to  stay  where  they 
are  well  off.  This  has  had  the  effect  of  materially 
checking  the  emigration  movement,  and  most  of  those 
who  were  making  preparations  to  take  their  departure 
h.ave  changed  their  minds,  and  have  determined  to 
remain  in  the  country,  being  at  last  convinced  that  a 
moderate  rate  of  wages  and  regukar  employment  are  to 
be  preferred  to  the  uncertain  result  of  emigration  to  the 
States. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 


Mansfield  Co-operative  Society.  —  This  society 
has  just  issued  its  seventh  quarterly  report,  which  states 
that  the  profit  made  this  quarter  will  allow  a  dividend 
of  Is.  8d.  m  the  pound  to  members  on  their  purchases, 
and  lOd.  to  non-members,  besides  placing  £9  15s.  lOd. 
to  the  reserve  fund,  and  £3  13s.  2d.  to  the  educational 
fund.  From  the  financial  statement,  it  also  appears 
that  £2,035  Is.  6d.  has  been  taken  in  the  stores  during 
the  quarter,  and  that  131  entrance  fees  had  been  received 
during  the  same  period.  The  profit  on  the  sale  of  goods 
during  the  quarter  had  been  £145  14s.  7^d.  So  nu- 
merous are  the  applications  for  membership,  that  the 
society  intends,  for  a  time,  to  decline  taking  in  more 
membera. 

Blakey  Moor  Industrial  Co-operative  Society 
(Limited). — The  twentieth  quarterly  report  of  this 
society  has  j  ust  been  published.  From  it  we  learn  that  the 
society  is  making  rapid  progress.  During  the  quarter 
ninety-eight  new  members  have  been  admitted,  and  only 
two  have  withdrawn,  which  makes  the  present  number 
383.  Goods  have  been  sold  to  the  amount  of 
£2,944  9s.  9d.,  being  an  increase  on  the  previous  quarter 
of  £907  lis.  3.^d.,  and  £1,697  15s.  9d.  on  the  corre- 
sponding quarter  of  last  year.  The  profits  resulting 
therefrom,  after  deducting  working  expenses,  interest  on 
shares,  depreciating  the  fixed  stock,  and  allowing  non- 
members  6d.  in  the  pound,  amount  to  £168  7s.,  which 
will  give  a  dividend  of  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound  to  members 
on  all  purchases,  and  leave  a  balance  of  &\  4s.  4d.  to 
the  reserve  fund.  A  brief  review  of  what  has  already 
been  accomplished  by  this  society  must  be  gratifying  to 


all  who  desire  to  extend  its  usefulness.  Though  it 
has  only  been  in  existence  five  years,  and,  as  is  well 
known,  during  much  of  that  time  Lancashire  has  been 
suffering  from  a  depression  of  trade  almost  unparalleled, 
it  has  sold  goods  to  the  amount  of  ^£22,752  8s.  lid., 
by  which  a  profit  of  £1,310  Is.  3id.  has  been  realised, 
which  has  been  disposed  of  as  follows ; — .£65  3s.  to  non- 
members,  and  .£1,184  3s.  8|d.  to  members  in  proportion 
to  their  purchases  through  the  stores,  leaving  a  balance 
as  a  reserve  fund  of  £60  4s.  Id.  The  profits  derived 
by  purchasmg  at  a  Co-operative  store  instead  of  the 
.shops  of  retail  dealers,  must  have  been  of  great  service 
to  many  during  the  late  bad  times. 

Northampton  Progressionists'  Industrial  So- 
ciety.— The  members  of  this  society  held  their  twenty- 
ninth  quarterly  meeting  on  the  8th  instant,  when  the 
report  fo,^the  past  quai,^r  was  laid  before  them  by  the 
commi.Uee  of  management. .  -  From  the  report  it  appeared 
that  tile  business  done  w.as  over  jeS,0O0,  on  which  is 
realised,  after  p.aying  all  working  and  necessary  expenses 
of  management,  a  net  profit  of  £838  16s.  8d.  The  com- 
mittee advised  a  further  subscription  of  four  guineas  to 
the  General  Infirmary,  in  addition  to  the  usual  annual 
subscription  of  £4  4s.  ;  and  they  also  advise  an  addi- 
tional subscription  of  two  guineas  to  the  Homoeopathic 
Dispensary,  in  addition  to  the  same  amount  which  they 
already  subscribe.  Allowing  a  dividend  of  2s.  in  tlie 
pound  on  members'  purchases,  a  balance  of  £12  14s.  4d. 
would  be  left  to  carry  forward,  besides  £188  14s.  lO^d. 
in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  or  in  the  bank.  The  com- 
mittee, at  the  solicitation  of  several  members,  purpose 
establishing,  in  connection  with  the  societj^  a  coal  club, 
and  also  a  clothing  club.  The  reading-rooms  in  Grafton 
Street  and  Wellingborough  Road  are  fitted  up  with  every 
comfort  and  convenience,  and  supplied  with  the  local 
and  leading  newspapers,  magazines,  and  periodicals  of 
the  day.  There  is  also  a  library,  consisting  of  above  800 
volumes  of  standard  works  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which 
are  circulated  free  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety.    The  report  was  un.inimously  adopted. 

Gateshead  Industrial  Co-operati\'e  Society. — 
The  nineteenth  quarterly  report  shows  that  during  the 
quarter  fifty-nine  new  members  have  been  enrolled,  and 
that  ten  have  withdrawn,  leaving  466  on  the  register. 
The  sales  during  the  quarter  have  amounted  to 
^£2,824  Is.  l^d.,  being  an  increase  of  £355  16s.  3.W. 
over  the  previous ,  quarter,  and  have  produced  gross 
profits  of  £392  12s.  l^d.,  or  16  per  cent.,  which,  after 
deducting  working  and  other  expenses,  leaves  a  net 
profit  of  £244  9s.  3-5d.,  or  10  per  cent.,  which  has  been 
divided  as  follows,  naujely  : — £10  to  the  reduction  of 
the  fixed  stock  ;  £4  4s.  l|d.  to  the  reserve  fund  ;  and 
the  balance  to  a  dividend  of  Is.  lOd.  in  the  pound  on 
members'  purchases. 

Co-opER.iTioN  IN  THE  Leven  Valley. — A  meeting 
was  recently  held  at  Haverthwaite  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  desirability  of  forming  a  Co-operative 
Society  in  the  district.  The  majority  of  those  present 
were  working  men,  and  all  were  in  favour  of  a  Co- 
operative Society  being  formed.  A  committee  was 
named,  several  resolutions  were  passed,  and  the  shares 
fixed  at  £1  each  ;  no  person  to  hold  more  than  five 
.shares.  Nearly  sixty  shares  have  already  been  applied 
for,  and  the  eni-ouragement  the  promoters  have  met 
with  is  quite  suflicient  to  justify  them  in  carrying  the 
matter  forward. 

SowERBY  Bridge  United  District  Flour  Society 
(Limited).  —According  to  the  twenty-second  half-yearly 
report,  the  flour  sales  have  reached  24,151  packs,  and 
the  sale  of  other  goods  15,152,  making  a  total  of  39,303, 
and  being  an  increase  of  6,303  packs  over  any  previous 
half-year.  The  gross  sales  for  the  half-year  amount  to 
the  sura  of  £55,700,  being  £11,719  in  excess  of  last,  and 
making  an  average  of  £2,140  per  week.  The  profits 
are  £2,941  3s.  10,W.,  which,  after  paying  £591  6s.  7d., 
the  interest  due  on  members'  investments,  at  the  rate 
of  £5  per  cent,  per  annum,  leaves  a  disposable  balance 
of  £2,349  17s.  3.Td.  The  committee  recommend  a  bonus 
of  lOd.  in  the  pound  on  the  above  £55,700,  wdiich  will 
leave  a  balance  undivided  of  £29  Os.  24d.  During  the 
year  just  ended  the  society  has  sent  out  72,924  packs  of 
all  kinds  of  goods,  representing  in  cash  the  sum  of 
£99,681  10s.,  and  the  capital  has  been  increased  from 
£18,478  19s.  2id.  to  £24,988  Is.  3.W.,  thus  giving  a 
clear  indication  of  progress  and  prosperity. 

Clifton  Co-operative  Industrial  Society. — The 
sixteenth  half-yearly  report  of  this  association  shows 
the  receipts  during  the  quarter  to  h.ave  been  £3,856 
18s.  6d.  The  liabilities  are  £926  6s.  lid.  ;  the  assets, 
£1,285  lis.  lOd.  ;  and  the  amount  of  dividend,  2s.  in 
the  pound. 

Newcastle.— At  the  twentieth  quarterly  meeting 
of  the  Local  Co-operative  Association,  the  report  for  the 
quarter  ending  4th  of  April  was  read  by  Mr.  Proctor 
secretary,  and  unanimously  adopted.  Considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  during  the  quarter,  seventy-seven  new 
members  having  been  added,  an  increase  of  sales  amormt- 
iug  to  ^£332,  and  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last 
year  an  increase  of  ^£920.  After  paying  all  charges, 
interest  on  capital,  £5  10s.  to  depreciation  of  fixtures, 
and  £3  18s.  to  reserve  fund,  there  remained  a  dividend  of 
Is.  9d.  in  the  pound  for  members'  purchases.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  to  commence  immediately  the 
butcher  business. 
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Correspondence. 

*»*  TTc  s7niU  la  happy  fo  receive  early  {-nSormation  of  general 
inierai  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clubs,  or  Institutions,  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Woekik&  Man,  La  Belle 
Sauuoga  Yard,  Lnd-jatc  Bill,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  not  Iwld  ourselves  m  any  way  responsible  for  tho 
opinions  ei^ressed  by  Correspondmts, 

UNTTED  STATES  vcrsm  CANADA. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Wokkikg  Man. 
SiE, — Tho  letter  of  the  correspondent  ■\vi-itiug  for  the 
Times  from  Canada,  which  you  copy  into  the  Wouking 
Man,  under  the  heading  "Emigration,"  in  my  opinion,  is 
calculated  to  mislead  persons  who  are,  perhaps,  con- 
templating emigrating  to  the  United  States,  inasmuch  as 
the  statements  are  not  correct.  First,  the  correspondent 
says  that  the  province  is  vastly  different  now  from  the 
United  States,  and,  also,  from  what  both  were  before  the 
war.  Then,  he  says,  Canada  paid  taxes  and  duties ;  the 
United  States  paid  none.  This  is  untrue.  The  United 
States  has  always  paid  taxes.  Labour  found  a  good  market 
in  the  States,  and  prices  were  low.  Labour  now  finds  a  far 
better  market  there  than  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  at  a 
higher  rate  of  wages.  Where  it  was  one  dollar  it  is  now 
three,  and  more.  It  is  Canada  that  holds  out  every  in- 
ducement to  emigrants,  says  the  corresijondent  of  the 
Times,  and  that  in.  the  very  first  part  of  the  ai-ticle.  He 
might  have  waited  to  the  end,  or  left  the  emigrant  to 
judge  for  himself,  after  stating  what  he  had  to  say.  I  say 
Canada  does  not  hold  out  one-third  the  inducements  to 
emigrants  which  the  United  States  do,  and  I  think  I  can 
prove  it  even  by  the  correspondent's  own  statements.  He 
says  that  pi-ices  are  nearly  thrice  as  high  in  New  York  as 
they  are  in  Canada.  Is  New  York  or  Chicago  the  United 
States,  or  are  they  only  small  parts  of  it  ?  They  are  both 
great  ports,  which  have  a  veiy  fluctuating  population,  and 
prices  in  consequence  are  higher ;  but  even  then,  ten  cents 
a  pound  for  beef  in  Canada  against  thirty  cents  in  New  York 
or  Chicago  is  only  at  par  or  equal  to  one  dollar  a  day,  the 
rate  of  wixges  in  Canada,  against  from  thi-ee  to  four  dollars  a 
day  in  the  United  States.  Mechanics  and  labourers  who 
will  go  out  "West  can  get  good  beef  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound, 
and  have  constant  work  at  from  two  dollars  for  labourers 
to  four  dollai"s  for  mechanics.  Again,  New  York  is  put 
for  the  United  States,  when  every  one  who  has  been  to 
America  knows  that  prices  are  always  nearly  twice  as  high 
there  as  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  emigi'ants 
do  very  wrong  to  remain  in  New  Y'ork,  as  wages  are  lower 
and  living  much  higher.  Mechanics  should  remember 
that  the  reason  of  goods  being  cheaper  in  Canada  than  in 
the  States  is,  that  they  go  there  free  of  duty,  and  thus  the 
mechanic  has  to  compete  in  Canada  and  Australia  mth 
low  prices  for  all  goods  brought  in  there  from  England,  so 
that  he  is  but  little  better  off  there  than  here  for  that 
reason.  In  the  States,  better  prices  prevail  for  nearly 
every  manufactured  article.  Then  it  is  stated  that  there 
is  no  temptation  to  the  Canadians  to  go  over  to  the  United 
States,  nor  are  they  craving  to  have  the  United  States' 
debt  put  on  their  shoulders.  The  Canadians  can  halloo 
just  now.  Let  them  be  carefiU  not  to  create  a  wai*  debt. 
They  may,  perhaps,  do  so  without  any  blame  to  themselves, 
as  the  Federals  were  compelled,  in  self-defence.  Then  again, 
during  the  United  States  war,  Canada  certainly  did  get  a 
great  influx  of  jiersons  from  the  United  States— runaways 
from  the  draft,  deserters  from  the  Federal  aa-my,  and  Con- 
federate spies,  raiders,  and  incendiaries;  and  if  there  are  any 
who  leave  the  United  States  now  for  Canada,  to  escape  the 
just  payment  of  their  shai-e  of  the  United  States'  debt,  I  say 
good  riddance  of  such  mean  and  dishonourable  people.  They 
are  no  good  to  any  nation.  Now,  to  close  these  few 
remarks,  I  will  only  add  that  the  truest  part  of  the  cor- 
resxjondent's  letter  is  where  he  says  that  self-interest  is 
perhaps  the  motive  of  the  Canadian's  enthusiasm  and 
loyalty.  At  any  rate  they  are  depeudeut  on  England  for 
their  supplies,  their  prosperity,  and  protection,  I  am  not 
in  the  least  unfriendly  to  Canada.  I  wish  it  well,  but  I 
wish  the  United  States  well  also.  Let  facts  he  made 
known  on  both  sides.  I  am  certain,  even  now,  with  high 
prices,  heavy  taxes,  and  some  drawbacks — such  as  being  a 
little  unsettled— that  the  United  States  is  a  far  preferable 
place  to  emigrate  to  than  either  Canada  or  Austi'alia — I 
mean  for  aU  that  live  by  their  labour.    Yours, 

Faik  Plat. 

ON  SPITALFIELDS   CO-OPEEATION. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  "Workikg  Man. 

Sir, — Many  sincere  friends  of  the  working  classes  see 
more  hope  in  the  futiure  for  them  from  increased  ^visdom 
and  moderation  in  the  management  of  their  Trades' -Unions 
thau  from  the  prospect  of  Co-operation  being  generally  or 
extensively  taken  up  by  them.  Whilst  cordially  rejoicing 
in  the  good  done  by  the  Co-operative  system  in  many 
individual  instances,  these  well-wishers  regret  that  the 
ability  and  moral  worth  of  the  managers  in  these  cases  have 
not  rather  been  devoted  to  the  leading  of  the  councils  of  the 
Unions,  so  as  to  make  them  as  permanently  useful  to  the 
workmen  as  possible.  For,  they  say,  in  the  most  sanguine 
view^of  the  future.  Co-operation  can  never  be  expected  to 
bect«ne  more  thau  an  exceptional  benefit  to  those  whose 
high  character  well  deserves  to  share  its  advantages.  The 
gi-eat  mass  of  working  men  must  be  benefited  and  elevated 
by  a  true  understanding  and  recognition  of  their  position 
as  such  in  relation  to  their  masters.  But,  frankly  ad- 
mitting this  to  its  fullest  extent,  we  see  many  exceptional 
cases  where  Co-operation  is  a  priceless  boon  to  the  men 
whom  it  raises  from  desponding  want  to  comfort  and  con- 
tent. Perhaps  there  is  no  possible  combination  of  circum- 
stances in  which  all  its  blessings  can  he  conferred,  more 
unmixed  with  any  possible  alloy  of  attendant  disadvantage, 
than  in  that  of  the  Spitalfields  silk-weavers. 

The  whole  history  of  these  men  is  full  of  paiuful  in- 


terest ;  and  hard  indeed  must  be  the  heart  that  would  not 
melt  for  them  when  they  have  "told  their  pitiful  story." 
Originally  driven  by  religions  persecution  from  their  native 
soil,  they  found,  like  many  othci's,  a  safe  refuge  in  our 
peacefid  land,  and  amply  repaid  the  benefit  by  their  skilled 
labour,  enriching  and  stimulating  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustry. Those  familiar  vdth  the  history  of  our  most 
flourishing  manufactm*es  will  remember  many  panUkd 
cases  in  which  wo  owe  much  to  denizens  from  foreign 
lands.  For  long  years  this  little  Spitalfields  colony 
worked  on  and  prospered  in  the  weaving  of  silk  and  velvet 
in  their  households,  whilst  generally  resi^ccted  for  in- 
dustry and  good  chai-acter.  But  since  the  employment  of 
machinery  in  large  factories,  hand-loom  weaving  in  cottages 
has  been  a  doomed  business.  Sad  indeed  is  the  record  of 
its  struggles,  ■with  yearly  lessening  wages  for  increasing 
toil.  For  some  time  silk  escai>ed  the  fate  which  has  long 
overtaken  cotton.  To  those  who  know  how  manfully  the 
Rochdale  and  Middleton  hand-loom  weavers  long  toiled 
from  dawn  to  the  dai-k  hoiirs,  literally  at  hand-grips  with 
famine  day  by  day,  it  is  delightfid  to  turn  to  the  present 
prosperity  of  the  Rochdale  Co-operative  Societies.  Slowly 
but  steadily  the  doom  has  overtaken  the  silk  and  velvet 
weaving,  and  tho  same  sad  struggle  with  inexorable  decline 
has  been  carried  on  to  the  bitter  end  in  Spitalfields. 

Let  us  hope  Co-operation,  well  managed,  may  prove 
their  remedy.  Many  reasons,  indeed,  there  are  why  it 
should  be  so.  The  last  stronghold  of  this  household 
weaving  has  been  in  the  richer  and  more  tastefxil  fabrics 
commanding  a  high  price  as  articles  of  luxury,  and  where 
skill  has  yet  some  advantage  over  machinery  in  beauty  of 
work,  especially  in  figured  textm-es  and  patterns.  Surely, 
calling  in  the  aid  of  good  draughtsmen,  Co-operation  may 
win  and  keep  here  a  little  field  of  its  own,  and  the  just  re- 
ward of  superior  skill  be  yet  reaped  by  these  workmen,  now 
barely  enabled  by  that  skill  to  earn  starvation  wages.  Let 
an  influential  London  Committee  be  formed  expressly  for 
their  help.  The  patronage  of  fashion  will  be  wiUingly 
given  when  the  case  is  fully  known,  for  our  women  have 
their  hearts  in  the  right  place  in  the  highest  as  in  the 
lowest  ranks.  If  this  Co-operative  Society  can  only  set 
and  register  taking  designs  in  high-  class  goods,  where  price 
is  clieerfidly  paid  for  style  and  taste,  they  would  be  pat- 
ronised from  the  palaces  throughout  the  land  and  flourish. 
Let  us  see  how  they  can  be  helped.  C, 


PROFESSOR  MAURICE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Dear  Sir, — I  see  in  your  impression  of  to-day  a  critique 
on  Mr.  Maiuice's  "  Working  Man  and  the  Franchise,"  in 
which  the  wi-iter  repeats  the  oft-recurring  complaint  that 
Mr.  Maurice  is  too  indefinite  in  the  statement  of  his 
opinions. 

As  one  of  the  audience  to  which  the  lectures  now  pub- 
lished were  delivered,  may  I  offer  to  the  wi-iter  the  sugges- 
tion that  Mr.  Maurice  is  a  philosopher  and  a  historian,  not 
a  legislator;  and  that  it  is  his  business  to  ctate  broad 
principles,  not  to  devise  means  for  carrying  them  into 
practice  ? 

Also,  I  think,  it  will  be  generally  foimd  that  when  Mr. 
Maurice  does  not  state  an  opinion  in  clear,  distinct  terms, 
the  cause  is,  not  that  he  has  not  a  very  clear  idea,  but  that 
either  his  modesty  or  his  charity,  or  both  combined,  pre- 
vent him  from  speaking  ex  cathedra.  He  aims,  I  always 
think,  not  so  much  at  pai'ading  liis  own  opinions  before 
the  world,  as  at  giving  his  readers  facts  and  thoughts  on 
wliich  to  form  opinions  for  themselves ;  opinions  which,  by 
being  thought  out  thus,  are  of  infinitely  greater  breadth 
and  worth  than  any  taken  ready  made  from  another.  Any 
one  who  can  follow  Mr.  Maurice's  train  of  thought  will,  I 
tliiuk,  not  often  fail  to  find  a  very  definite  meaning  very 
clearly  expressed. — Dear  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  Rossitek. 

Worhing  Men's  College,  May  Qth,  1866. 

OVERWORKED  RAILWAY  SERVANTS,  AND  THE 
STRIKE  ON  THE  LANCASHIRE  AND  YORK. 
SHIRE  RAILWAY. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Woeking  Man. 

Sir, — Having  recently  seen  in  your  columns  several 
notices  respecting  railway  men  and  their  grievances,  I  beg 
to  say  there  is  no  class  of  men  at  the  present  time  more 
deserving  of  public  notice  than  the  persons  emx)loyed  upon 
the  various  lines  of  railway. 

I  have  been  among  these  people  for  many  years,  and,  from 
being  the  representative  of  a  society,  the  name  of  which 
you  will  see  at  the  foot,  I  have  seen  and  heard  of  the 
hardships  which  they  have  been  obhged  to  endure.  Ex- 
posed to  all  weathers  night  and  day,  and  sometimes 
working  twenty  or  thirty  houi's  at  a  stretch,  it  is  no 
wonder  their  constitution  is  broken ;  and  when  incapaci- 
tated by  lost  health  or  maimed  limbs,  they  are  left  in  too 
many  cases  to  the  cold  hands  of  charity  for  support. 
Petitions  to  the  various  Boards  of  Directors  have  been 
useless,  for  when  presented,  the  memorialists  have  been 
told  that  their  grievances  "shall  be  considered."  But 
most  of  the  men  know  now  that  when  their  appeals  are  left 
to  the  consideration  of  their  employers,  it  is  no  use  any  of 
them  ever  expecting  a  reply.  I  believe  this  has  been  the 
caiise  of  the  men  ceasing  from  work  on  the  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire  Railway.  There  they  have  been  working  fifteen, 
sixteen,  seventeen,  and  as  many  as  eighteen  hours  a  day 
without  anything  extra;  and  it  is  to  such  overworked 
men  as  these  that  the  public  entrust  their  lives  and 
property ._ 

I  have  seen  tho  drivers  of  goods  trains  fast  asleep  upon 
the  "foot-plate,"  unconscious  of  the  falling  snow  or  rain; 
and  more  than  one  has  told  me  that  when  travelling  in  the 
night  the  hours  of  labour  have  been  so  great  that  they 
have  "  dozed  ofl',"  and  when  they  have  "  started  up  again," 
they  have  only  known  where  they  were  by  passing  some 
familiar  spot. 


In  No.  15,  in  "  Things  Talked  About,"  it  is  stated  that 
if  tho  men  of  the  London.  Brighton,  and  South  Coast 
worked  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch,  it  was  to  suit  their 
own  convenience.  I  know  not  whether  this  be  a  fact,  but 
this  I  know  and  can  prove,  that  on  several  lines  the  sig- 
nalmen  are  compelled  to  work  eighteen  hours,  and  should 
anything  happen  to  those  whoso  duty  it  is  to  rcheve  them, 
sevei-al  of  them  would  even  be  compelled  to  work  longer 
than  that. 

The  time  will  soon  arrive  when  "excursions'*  mil  bo 
running  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  it  vna  perhaps  surprise 
the  public  when  they  hear  that  many  of  those  who  have 
charge  of  the  trains  are  men  who  have  already  been  doing 
a  day's  work.  Often  the  chief  thing  tho  passengers  think 
about  when  they  take  their  ticket  is,  How  will  they  find 
the  old  folks  at  home  ?  It  would  be  also  as  well,  perhai>s, 
to  think  of  those  in  charge  of  these  trains  who  are  em- 
j)loyed  to  convey  them  to  these  happy  homes,  but  which 
mauy  h:ive  failed  to  reach  through  collisions  and  the  like. 

It  has  been  asserted  in  different  parts  that  I  have  been 
travelling  from  place  to  place  inciting  the  railway  men  to 
strilto.  I  beg  to  contradict  this  statement,  as  I  am 
strongly  opposed  to  anything  of  the  kind.  What  I  have 
done  is  this  :  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the 
miuds  of  the  railway  worldng  classes  the  great  good  they 
may  do  by  all  uniting  in  one  body  for  the  mutual  support 
of  each  other. 

Enclosed  is  a  circular  which  will  also  give  you  some 
idea  of  what  we  are  doing,  and  if  you  will  kindly  insert 
this  letter  in  your  next  impression,  you  will  greatly 
oblige  yours  very  respectfuUy, 

Charles  Basse  St.  Vincent, 
Secretary  fo  the  Railway  United  Goods  and  Passenger 
Guards,  Bra^:esrl^c^l,   Shunters,   Pointsmen,    Yards- 
men,    Signalmen,    Sniitchmcn,  Porters,   Platelayers, 
£c.,  jimalgamafcd  Benefit  Society, 

7,  Willow  Place,  Pari:  Street,  Worcester. 

[If  oiir  correspondent  will  refer  to  the  article  in  No.  15, 
he  will  see  that  the  assertion  quoted  was  not  made  by  us, 
but  by  the  directors  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway.] 


TO   CO-RESPONDENTS. 

E.  A.— The  population  of  Stalcybridge  in  1794  was  1,100, 
the  number  of  houses  being  200. 

J.  S.  Oldham. — Your  question  should  have  been  forwarded 
to  the  editor  of  a  sporting  or  agricultural  newspaper. 

W.  W. — We  behove  the  work  is  published  in  a  separate 
form,  but  do  not  know  the  price. 

H.  S.— The  question  is  an  important  one,  hut  the  time  haa 
not  arrived  for  discussing  it. 

A  Compositor. — Your  letter  contains  much  that  is  deserving 
of  consideration,  but  youi-  suggestions  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  been  anticipated  by  many  of  our  freehold  land 
and  building  societies. 

Lancashire.— The  Factoiy  Acts  Extension  Act  (27  and  23 
Vict.,  c.  48).  This  Act  introduces  for  the  first  time  tho 
principle  of  the  restriction  of  labour  into  the  hardware 
trades,  and  applies  with  additional  special  provisions  tho 
Factory  Acts.  The  additional  clauses  provide  that — 
"  4th,  Every  factory  is  to  be  kept  iu  a  cleanly  state,  and 
be  ventilated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  harmless  so 
far  as  is  practicable  any  gases,  dust,  or  other  impurities 
generated  in  the  process  of  manufacture  that  may  be 
injurious  to  health.  Penalty,  £3  to  £10.  5th,  That 
the  occupier  may  make  special  rules,  to  be  approved  by 
oue  of  Her  Majesty's  principal  Secretaries  of  State,  to 
compel  his  workmen  to  observe  conditions  for  the 
required  degi'oc  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation,  and  to 
alfix  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £1."  In  1860,  Mr.  Ad- 
derley  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  introduced  into  the 
Hoiise  of  Commons  a  Bill  to  xJrovide  for  the  education  of 
children  employed  in  manufactiures  or  other  regular 
labour,  but  it  was  not  proceeded  with.  Its  chief  pro- 
visions were,  that  no  child  should  he  employed  in  any 
kind  of  labour,  for  wages,  xmder  twelve,  unless  he  could 
read  and  write.  Any  employer  might  be  relieved  of  tlie 
penalty  upon  conviction,  if  he  would  give  an  undertaking 
that  the  cluld  should  attend  school  whilst  in  his  employ- 
ment for  not  less  than  twenty  hours  every  mouth,  until 
the  child  had  attained  the  age  of  twelve. 

Parkesine. — The  article  on  IHoidds  in  the  treatise  on 
Electrotyping,  given  in  No.  19  of  the  Working  Man, 
will  supply  you  vnth  the  information  you  require.  The 
"shell"  will  deliver  easily  if  the  gutta-percha  be  laid  on 
a  stone  or  piece  of  metal  in  a  cold  place.  Merely 
tapping  it  will  be  sufficient. 

Fred.  Denison  (?). — We  cannot  recommend  dealers  in  the 
article  in  question.  The  cost  of  an  apparatus  varies 
from  £5  to  £50,  according  to  size  and  quality. 

M.  W.  CH0RLET.~The  ai-ticles  on  Electrotyijing  will  in- 
clude the  process  of  galvanising  iron. 

G.  J.  R.— Have  nothing  to  do  with  the  doctor  or  his 
macliine. 

Thomas  Gardiner.— Stanley's  "  Treatise  on  Mathematical 
Instruments"  costs  5s.;  Baker's  "Mensuration,"  Is. 

John  Rayne.— 1.  Gilding  metals  will  be  treated  in  our 
articles  on  Electrotyping.  2.  Taste  is  for  the  most 
part  an  intuitive  faculty,  which  may  be  governed  and 
directed  by  the  principles  of  art.  Instances  of  bad 
taste  are  always  apparent  to  a  cultivated  mind,  but  tliis 
question  of  taste  involves  so  many  considerations,  that 
it  has  never  yet  been  treated  in  a  satisfactory  manner 
by  any  -writer ;  they  are  all  deficient  iu  comprehensive- 
ness. The  other  subject  refen-ed  to  in  your  letter  was 
found  impracticable  in  the  carrying  out. 

Jane.— Tweezers  are  small  elastic  steel  nippers,  employed 
chiefly  for  pidling  out  superfluous  hairs.  They  may  be 
obtained  of  a  cutler. 

A  Learner  (Bradley).— The  easiest  and  surest  plan  is  to 
fill  the  boiler,  and  weigh  the  first  pailful.  Every  gallon 
weighs  ten  pounds.  It  is  then  a  question  of  simple  mul« 
tipUcation  only. 
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WHITSUN  HOLIDAYS. 

The  Zoological    Gardens, 
Bc?cnf3  Park.— A.Uuission  SIXPENCE  every  DAY 
in  WHITSUN  WEEK,  except  Siitartlay. 


EOYAL  POLYTECHNIC. 


'"onderful    Illusions. — The 


V  V  Cherulig  Floating  in  tlie  Arr  and  ihe  Modern 
Delphic  Oracle  (J.  H.  Pepper  and  Mr.  T.  Tobia,  Joint  In- 
ventors), at  3  and  8— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Drayton's  Charm- 
ing Musical  and  Pictorial  Entertainment,  Ulnstratiug  the 
I/ADY  of  the  LAKE,  at  4  and  9— Prestidigitatorial  Magio 
by  Mr.  J.  Matthews  at  7.30— Dugwar's  Indian  Peats  at  2 — 
Lectures  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Stokes,  at  13.30  and  1.30— 
Science,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music. — Open  13  to  5  and  7 
to  10.    Admission  to  the  whole.  Is. 


adame  Tussaud's    His- 

TOEICAL   GALLERY,    Baker  Street.     Admis- 
;  extra  rooms,  Gd.    Open  from  11  a.m.  till  10  p.m. 

CRYSTAL  PALACE. 

hit-Monday  and  following 

clays,  the  most  unusual  combiuatiou.  Besides 
the  Thousand  and  One  Holiday  Attractions— CHANG,  the 
Chinese  Giant ;  his  "Wife,  the  Rebel  Dwarf,  &c. ;  ETHARDO, 
the  Wonder  of  the  Ag'e,  in  his  Spiral  Ascension  Feats ;  Mr. 
Nelson  Lee,  with  a  vwiety  of  entertainments  j  Dykwynky u'a 
Winking  Joey,  &c.  &c. 

One  Shilling;  Childi-en  half-price. — "  The  most  wonderful 
shilling's  worth  in  the  world." 


METROPOLITAN    AND    GREAT"  WESTERN 
RAILWAYS. 


'hitsuntide  Holidays. 


V  V  TRAINS  every  TWENTY  MINUTES  between 
the  CITY  and  HAMBlEltSMlTH  for  KEW,  RICHMOND, 
&c.  TRAINS  every  HALF  HOUR  between  the  CITY  and 
KENSINGTON  for  CRYSTAL  PALACE  and  WEST  LON- 
DON LINE  STATIONS. 


GREAT  WESTERN  RAILWAY. 

'hitsuntide  Holidays.- 

Ordinary  RETURN  TICKETS,  issued  on  i'n- 
day,  Slay  18,  and  following  days,  will  be  available  until 
Saturday,  May  26,  inclusive. 

The  CHEAP  RETURN  TICKETS  issiied  to  WINDSOR, 
WEYMOUTH,  and  certain  other  Stations,  on  Saturday,  the 
19th.  and  Sunday,  20th  May,  will  be  available  for  return  up 
to  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  22ud  May. 

For  further  jiarticulars  of  each  train  see  hand-bills,  which 
can  be  obtained  at  the  Company's  Offices  and  Stations. 

J.  GRIERSON,  General  Manager. 

Paddingfcon,  May  7th. 


GREAT  NORTHERN  RAILWAY. 

hitsuntide  Holidays. — 

On  SATURDAY,  19th  May,  CHEAP  EXCUR- 
SION'TRAINS  will  leave  London  (King's  Cross  Station). 
Each  train  Returning  on  Wednesday,  23rd  May. 
Further  particulars  given  in  bills,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  King's  Ci'oss,  and  other  principal  Stations;  also  ab  any 
of  the  Company's  i-eceiving  offices  in  London. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  on  Thursday,  17th,  and  Friday, 
ISth  May,  at  King's  Cross  Station;  and  at  the  Bull  and 
Mouth,  Angel  Street,  St.  Martin's-le-Grand;  33,  Regent 
Circus  ;  and  264,  Holborn  ;  also  on  the  morning  of  the  run- 
ning of  the  trains,  at  King's  Cross  Station  only. 

SEYMOUR  CLARKE,  General  Manager. 
London,  King's  Cross  Station,  May,  1SG6. 


es      House 

(LIMITED). 


GEEAT  EASTERN  EAILWAT. 

'hitsuntide  Holidays. — 

PIE.ST  and  SECOND  CLASS  £ETUKN 
TlOKi;T.S  issued  on  EEIDAY,  May  18,  and  intervening 
da.3's,  will  be  available  for  the  Return  Journey  on  any  day 
ui)  to  and  inchuhny  Saturday,  May  26. 

CHEAP  EXCUBSIONS.- On  SATURDAY,  19th  May, 
SPECIAL  CHEAP  EXCURSION  TRAINS,  will  leave  the 
Bishopsgute  Station  at  13.30  p.m.  for  Cambridge,  Ely,  Wis- 
beach,  Lynn,  Hunstanton,  "Wymoudbam,  Norwich,  Yar- 
mouth, and  Lowestoft,  &c. 

The  Tickets  will  be  available  for  the  Return  Journey  by 
any  train  of  correspondin,!;^  class  (except  the  Express)  up  to 
and  including  Saturday,  iiGth  May. 

A  DAY  AT  THE  SEA-SIDE.— On  WHIT-MONDAY, 
21st  May,  a  SPECIAL  EXCURSION  TEAIN  to  HARWICH 
will  leave  the  Bishopsj^'ato  Station  at  S.30  a.m.,  returning 
from  Harwich  at  7  p.m. 

On  WHIT-MONDAY,  and  TUESDAY,  SPECIAL  EX- 
CURSION TRAINS  to  BEOXBOUENE  and  EYE  HOUSE 
will  ruu  from  the  Bishopsgate  Station,  calling  at  Mile  End 
and  Stratford. 

CHEAP  EXCURSIONS  to  EPPING  POEEST  on  WHIT- 
MONDAY,  and  TUESDAY,  from  Bishopsgate,  Mile  End, 
Penchurch  Street,  and  Stepney. 

For  full  particulars  see  hand-bills  and  published  time- 
books  of  the  Company.  By  Order. 

Superintendent's  Office,  London,  May  1, 1868. 


The     Operativ 
BUILDING    COMPANY  ■ 
blished  to  provide  Improved  Dwellii 
Classes. 

Working  Men's  Societies  axe  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Office,  10,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.(3.,  whore  Prospectuses  may  bo  bad. 

W.  H.  EOBINdON,  Secretary.    [15 


Gathered  from  the  Waters. 
For  ages  past  there  have  becu  nmning  from  the 
various  mines  in  Cornwall  large  streams  of  water.  About 
the  year  lSj57,  it  oeourred  to  a  miner  to  test  one  of  the 
streams  to  see  if  it  contained  Copper:  it  was  found  very 
productive.  Since  that  the  works  have  been  carried  on 
successfully,  and  now  100  tons  of  Copper,  or  more,  are 
gathered  from  the  water  every  year.  The  works  have 
undergone  the  examination  of  many  experienced  persons, 
and  a  Company  has  been  formed  to  work  the  streams  upon 
scientific  principles.  The  Company  seeks  to  accitiire  the 
right  to  work  the  whole  of  one  large  stream,  and  desires  to 
secure  some  additional  Capital  for  the  purpose.  The  Com- 
pany is  formed  Upon  the  in-inciple  of  Limited  Liability. 
There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  carrying  on  the  works,  and 
the  profit  is  known  to  be  very  large,  and  certain  of  making 
good  Dividends  for  the  Shareholders.  The  Shares  are  of  £5 
each,  but  only  £1  is  called— 10s.  on  application,  and  10s.  on 
allotment.  More  than  £3,600  is  subscribed  for  privately, 
and  early  application  should  be  made  for  the  remaining 
Shares.  Any  one  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Shares  in  this  Company. 

Puller  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Copper  Precipitating  Company  (Limited),  Ofliee,  8, 
Warnford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.G.  [3 


Baker    and    Baker's  True 
UNCOLOUEED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 
from  all  Adulteration ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 
Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Strength. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.  [10 


Government  of  South  Aus- 
TEALIA  EMIGEATION  DEPARTMENT. 

FREE  PASSAGES  are  granted  to  South  Australia,  in 
vessels  chartered  expressly  by  H.M.  Emigration  Commis- 
sioners, to  PLOUGHMEN,  farm  servants,  miners,  masons, 
bricklayers,  wheelwrights,  blacksmiths,  sawyei'S,  carpenters, 
gardeners,  gi'ooms,  collar  and  harness  makers,  country 
shoemakers,  &c. 
ALSO  TO  SINGLE  FEMALE  DOMESTIC  SEEVANTS. 

Farther  particulars  and  forms  of  application  may  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  Emigration  Agent  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  South  Australia,  5,  Copthall  Court,  Loudon,E.C.  [17 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

Chaser  .and   Embosser,   4,  FOLEY   STEEET, 
POETLAND  PLACE,  W. 

EonouraUe  Mention,  ffi-cat  ExhihiUon,  1851;  Eononrabh  Men- 
tion, 1853,  Nem  York. 


General     Life     and     Fire 
ASSUEANCH  COMPANY, 
63,  KING  WILLIA1.I  STEEET,  LONDON,  E.G. 
CAPITAL,    ONE    MILLION. 
Established  1837. 
Entire  freedom  of  the  assured  from  responsibility  aud  the 
mutiifil  liabilities  of  partnership. 

A  Reversionary  Bonus,  equivalent  to  from  30  to  60  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  age  of  the  assured,  declared  in  1863. 
'The  Reserve  Fund  in  hand  is  upwards  of  six  times  the 
amount  of  the  annual  life  income. 

THOMAS  PRICE,  Secretary. 


he  National  Standard  Life 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  (LIMITED). 

23,  MoORGATE  Street,  E.G. 

General  Manager: 

E.   E.   HUTCHINSON,    F.R.G.S.,    F.A.S.L. 


Part  of  Claims  paid  on  notification  of  death,  and  balance 
within  one  mouth  after  proof  of  death.  No  Extra  Charge 
for  Policy  Stamps  or  Policies. 

Agents  Wanted.    Apply  to  Chief  Office. 


Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  Oflioe,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bauk. 

Subscribed  capital £5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital         55l),0n0 

Invested  fends,  upwards  of         1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of  ...        ...  270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  and  fnruiture, 
formerly  charged  £2  Ss.,  can  be  insured  under  the  new 
ai'rangement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice.— The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  x^ayment. 


The  Accidental  and  Marine 
INSUEANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Insurance  against  General 
and  Railway  Accidents.    Marine  risks  at  current  rates. 

J.  W.  ORAM,  Secretaiy. 


'orking  Men's  Lord's-Day 

REST  ASSOCIATION,  13,  Bedford  Row,  W.C. 

Object :— To  secure  to  the  people  their  right  to  the  rest 
of  the  Lord's-Day. 

The  ANNUAL  MEETING  of  the  Members  and  Friends 
wiU  be  held  tu  the  Large  Room,  Exeter  Hall,  On  Thursday 
evening,  the  17th  of  May,  1866.  The  Right  Hon.  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury,  K.G.,  has  kindly  consented  to  preside.  The 
Hon.  and  Rev.  B.  W.  Noel,  Robert  Baxter,  Esq.,  Handel 
Cossham,  Esq.,  Mr.  Varley,  Eev.  W.  Curling,  Mr.  S.  Salmou, 
Mr.  Kaye,  and  Mr.  G.  M.  Murphy  will  (D.V.)  address  the 
meeting.  Doors  open  at  six;  chair  to  be  taken  at  seven 
o'clock. 

Tickets  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  13,  Bedford  Eow, 
W.C,  by  all  Members  and  Friends. 

All  persons  who  desire  that  Sunday  should  be  preserved 
as  a  day  of  holy  rest,  are  invited  to  become  Members  of 
this  Association,    Annual  subscription,  Is.  and  upwards. 

CHARLES  HILL,  Sec.    [2 


T^he  Liverpool  and   London 

GLOBE  FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

Offices :— 1,  Dale  Street,  Liverpool ;    20  and  21,   Poultry, 

7,  CornhiU,  and  Charing  Cross,  Loudon. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  COMPANY  SINCE  1850. 


Year. 
1S51 
1856 
1861 
1861 


Pire  Premiums. 
£5-1,305 
223,279 
360,130 
712,67i 


Life  Premiums. 

£27,157 

73,781 

135,97-1 

236,244 


Invested  Funds. 

£502,824 

S31-,061 

1,311,905 

3,212,300 


CHEAPEST  EMIGEATION  TO  AMEEICA,  £7. 

New  York,    by    Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMEES,  WEEKLY,  £7, 
cabiu,    .-615    15s.;  i  Canada,     £7,    cabm,    £15   15s.;     New 
Orleans,  £6  6s.,  cabin,  £-25,    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £4, 
E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.G.  [18 


Economy  in  Kindling  Fires. 
—Foot  Fires  are  Ut  by  the  PATENT  FIREWOOD 
for  One  Penny,  -without  troul>le  to  servants.  No  paper  re- 
quired. Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen. — Works,  IS,  Wharf 
Road,  City  Road,  N.    Packed  for  the  country,  500  for  10s.[19 


P 


BROWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Eecommended  for 
CHILDEEN'S     DIET.  [20 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIFFAED'S   INJECTOR, 

FOE   FEEDING    STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOE  IRON   AND  WOOD   WORK. 
Farticidars  and  Prices  post  free  on  application  to 
W.  T.  HENDEY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STREET,    LONDON,   E.G.  [21 


FUENITUEE    ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  84,  CHARLOTTE  STEEET,  PITZROY 
SQUARE,  W.,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  had  away  immediately.  Apply  personally,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  83,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [22 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  o£  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

AENOLD   AND   SONS, 
35  and  36,  West  Smithfield,  Londoh. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [23 


Trusses,      Elastic 


uperior 

)     STOCKINGS,  &o..  Manufactured  by 

AV.    H.    BAILEY    &   SON, 

419,  Oxford  Street. 

Trusses  from  Os.  each  ;  Stockings  from  4s.  Gd. 


[24 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  E.  FEEEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cures  Coughs,  Colds, 
Cousumptiou,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp,  Spasms,  Goxit,  Diarrbo3a,  Dysentery,  &c. 

EAEL  EUSSELL  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  ManiUa  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— Lancet,  Dec.  31st,  1861.  See 
Times,  Nov.  14th,  1865. 


JOHN  ATKINS,  Resident  Secretary,  London. 
Life  claims  are  payable  in  thirty  days  after  they  are  admitted. 


Spru 


orking    Mens   College. — 

BUILDING  FUND.— Subscriptions  are  requested 
to  allow  the  Proposed  13uildings  to  be  be^n  in  the 
Tho  College  is  self-supporting ;  but  increase  of 
numbers  has  made  additional  Rooms  necessary.  Estimated 
cost,  £3,000.  -Adready  subscribed,  £780,  including  £2G  5s. 
from  the  PRINCE  of  WALES,  and  £278  from  the  Principal 
and  Teachers.  See  fuller  statements  in  current  numbers  of 
CornhiM,  and  Macmillan's  Magazine.  Subscriptions  received 
at  tho  CoUeg:e,  45,  Great  Ormond  Street;  the  London  and 
County  Eanlc,  Oxford  Street ;  and  by  the  Treaaurer,  E.  B. 
iLitchficld,  Esq.j  4,  Hare  Coiu-t,  Temple. 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE.— The  Medical  Times,  Jan.  13th,  1866,  states— 
"  It  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  course,  it  would  not  be  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place."  

Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 
side every  bottle.  Sold  by  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
R.  FEEEMAN,  70,  Kenniugtou  P.ark  Eoad,  London,  S., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  i  oz.,  Is.  Ud.;  li  oz., 
2s.  9d.;  10oz.,lls.;  20oz.,  20s.       ,         ^. 

Caution!  Bewai-o  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  diingerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Origmal  Chlorodyne,  and 
see  that  you  have  none  other. [-5 


all's  "Lung   Restorer" 

gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
nras  Bore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirfleld,  near  Leeds, 
writes  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cou"h  "  Three  Is.  l^d.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  1-ld.,  2s.  9d.,  &c.  [26 


Albert  Veterinary  College 
(Limited),  Queen's  Road,  Bayswater.  Professor 
John  Gamjee,  Principal.  Subscribers'  (ee,  £2  23. ;  Trades- 
man's,  £1  Is,  per  annum, 
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BT  HEE  MAJESTT'S  EOTAl  LETTERS  PATENT. 

)rrison's    Archimedian 

_.  .  HEM-POLDER  for  the  Sewing  Machine  and  the 

Finger.    Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  Works,  Graham 
Street,  Birmingham. — Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application. ^ [4 

EASY  MODE  OF  PAYMENT. 

Every  Description  of  General 
DRAPERY.  TAILORING.  AND  OUTFITTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Teems  :  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 
H.  J.  SEABLE,  125,  Old  Kent  Road. [5 


BY  BOYAL  COMMAND. 


etallic  Pen  Maker  to  the 


1 VJL  QUEEN. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Respectfully  directs  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STEEL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
celleuce  of  his  productions,  which  for  Quality  of  Material, 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  will  ensure  universal 
preference.  Retail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  Wholesale, 
at  the  Works,  Graham  Street,  Birmingham ;  91,  John  Street, 
New  York  ;  and  at  37,  Gracechurch  Street.  London. [6 


Happy  Homes  for  Working 
MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Begg.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  6d. ;  bound  in 
cloth,  2s.  London :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.G.    Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 


New  Works  in  the  Press. 

Practical  Scientific  Books  to 
be  Published  by  Atchlet  and  Co. ,  106,  Great  Russell 
StrrePt,  London,  W.C. 

A  Now  Work  on  BLAST  ENGINES.  Illustrated  with 
Copper -plate  Engravings  and  Letterpress.  Folio  size.  By 
H.  C.  CouLTHAKD,  Esq.,  Engineer. 

A  New  Work  on  IRON  ROOFS.  A  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

A  New  Work  for  BUILDING  LARGE  STRUCTURES 
ON  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  :  particularly  adapted  for  Bridges. 

A  New  Work  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  IN  ENGLAND 
AiJD  PRANCE.    By  F.  Rosers,  Architect. 

A  New  Work  ou  ENGLISH  MANSIONS,  VILLAS, 
LODGES,  &c..  consisting  of  Perspective  Drawings,  Plans, 
Estimates,  and  Specifications,  &c. 

A  New  List  of  Books  and  Prospectus  of  Works  in  the 
Press  sent  free  to  Order  by  Post.  (7 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.  The  object  of 
tliis  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Homoeopathy 
in  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Working  Classes. 

Heney  Tueneb  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  [8 

Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING  CORRECTLY.     Gratis,  post   free. 
Published  by  T.  M.  Feist,  66,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton.      [9 


Hardwicke's  Science  Gossip 
about  ANIMALS.  Aquaria,  Bees,  Beetles,  Birds, 
Butterflies,  Ferns,  Pish,  Fossils.  Lichens.  Microscopes, 
Mosses,  Reptiles,  Rocks,  Sea-weeds,  Wild  Flowers,  &c.  4d. 
monthly.    Hardwicke,  Piccadilly ;  and  all  Booksellers. 

Plain     and      Easy     Natural 
HISTORY  BOOKS.  Catalogues  Gratis. 
London :  Robeet  Harpwicke,  192,  Piccadilly.       [10 

The  Best  Remedy  for  Indi- 
GESTION,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints,  FEAMP- 
TON'S  PILL  of  HEALTH.— Sold  byall  Medicine  Vendors,  at 
Is.  ISd.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any 
Chemist.  ni 

In  the  Press. 

English  Cottages  for  the 
MECHANIC.  OR  WORKING  MAN,  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL LABOURER  J  giving  Perspective  Vietiis,  Plans, 
EUvations,  and  Detail  Drawings,  Stairs,  Doors,  Windows,  Ac. 
Bills  of  Quantities  to  each  house,  and  a  general  Specification 
of  the  whole.  These  Cottages  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
make  HEALTHY  MORAL  HOMES  FOE  THE  WORKING 
MEN  of  England.  Containing  2i  plates,  imp.  4to,  executed 
in  the  best  style,  with  letterpress  description.  In  six  parts 
at  2s.  fid.  each.  To  subscribers  to  the  whole  series,  the 
letterpress  will  be  given  with  the  sixth  part.  Publishers 
Atchley  &  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bedford  Square 
London,  W.C. 

A  Nam  List  ofSoola  and  Prospectus  of  Wo-'hs  in  the  Press  sent 
free  to  order  by  post,  [12 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing, Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  °A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  appiica- 
tion.         ri3 

Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion.  Apply  to  Mr.  Beewee  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
ChanceryLane,  London.— Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [14 


TO   ENGINEERS,    CONTRACTORS,    RAILWAY   COM. 
PANIES,  AND  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 

G    Richardson,  Maker  of 
,     Leather  Hose,  Fire  Buckets,  Suction  Hose,  and 
Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  FSAKCIS  SiBEET,  BaIIEBSEA,  S.W 


TT 

Shipsoii 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTEALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 

— f  — -  pany's  Regular  Semi-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 
Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 

MELBOURNE    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Anna 2,200  A  I    May  21. 

Lucibelle 2,000  A  1    June  7. 

Golden  Sea    2,500  A  1    June  21. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  tho 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c 

Softcombs 1,400  A  1    13yrs.    May  25. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

AJexandrina  1,400  A  1    May  20. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasus  2,500  A  1    May  20. 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OF  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magnificent  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  own  passage  money. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTEALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mataura,  (s.s.) 3,000  A  1    June. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are :— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.G.    11 


ohn    Moseley    and    Son, 


J  17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C,  (;UTLEES,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTUEEES  OF  MECHANICAL 
lOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
&c..  Wholesale,  Eetail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years,  Eeductiou  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates  :— 

£   s.   d. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Bipping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     Hand  Saw         0    7    6     „ 

14    ,,     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Saws  same  make.  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above.  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40s.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.  B. — These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice. — Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  heg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Eailway  Signals,  &c. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  18s.,  &c.  Ac.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
-"■--"-"-"    •-   ■'-  [27 


i  of  Eheumatism,  &c.  &c. 


LEATHEE,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MEECEEY. 


W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 


1  ,  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  Loudon. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  la  6d., 
Is.  84,  28.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GEINDEEY,  WHOLESALE  AND  EETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7  lbs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d-  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [28 


THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

V^^     110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doora  from  Fleefc  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  6s.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)  9s.  Od.    „      [29 


Magic  Photographs. —  Sur- 
prising  and  interesting-  amusement.  Every  one 
is  able  to  produce  with  a  few  drops  of  water  an  instantaneous 
photograph.  Is.  the  packet,  with  printed  instructions,  or 
post  free  for  13  stamps,  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Pa- 
tentees, Messrs.  ANGEREBS,  SON,  FEUWIRTH,  and 
Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.G. 


M 

Standard. 


agic  Portraits. 

*•  Any    child   can   astonish    the   family." — See 


Portraiture. — To    be 


Magic 
enabled  to  produce  your  OWN  POETEAIT  by 
Magic  Photography,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  causing 
endless  fun  and  amusement,  send  your  carte  de  visite  and 
30  stamps  to  Messrs.  ANGEEEES,  SON,  FEUWIETH, 
and  Co.,  146.  Cheapside,  E.C.  One  dozen  with  materials 
and  printed  directions  for  instantaneous  production  will  be 
reti)rn«4  with  the  original  within  tea  days.  [30 


T 


'he  Emperor  Life  and  Fire 

ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Examples  of  Bonus  now  Declared. 


Or  Bonus  in 

Or  Cosh  in  re- 

Sum 

Age. 

addition 

duction  of  the 

Assured. 

to  the  Sum 

next  Annual 

Assured. 

Premium. 

Premium. 

£    s.  d. 

£    s.  d. 

£  s    d- 

43 

85    2    0 

30    1    8 

600 

27 

38  12    0 

10    2    0 

600 

SO 

42  16    0 

17    8    4 

lOO 

44 

7  13    0 

2  15    6 

SO 

66 

7    2    0 

3  14    4 

0  17    2 

A  Dividend  of  Five  per  Cent,  with  a  Bonus  of  Ono  per 

Cent,  paid  to  the  Shareholders. 

The  next  Bonus  will  be  declared  in  1867. 
Quarterly  Prcnwims  for  the  Assurance  of  the  foUoxcing  Swris 

with  Profits,  or  payable  to  the  Assured,  if  Living,  at  aa  Ad^ 

vanced  Age. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£50 

£100. 

£250. 

£500. 

s.   d. 

£   s,  d. 

£  s.   d. 

£   s.    d. 

15 

4    6 

0    8  11 

12    4 

2    4    7 

5    1 

0  10    1 

15    3 

2  10    S 

25 

S    8 

0  11    4 

18    4 

2  16    8 

30 

6    6 

0  13    0 

1  12    6 

3    5    0 

35 

7    6 

0  15    0 

1  17    6 

3  15    0 

40 

8    9 

0  17    6 

2    3    9 

4    7    6 

10    S 

10    9 

2  11  U 

5    3    9 

50 

12    8 

15    3 

3    3    2 

6    6    6 

Claims  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  proof  of  death. 

Advances  made  on  Freehold  aud  Leasehold  Securities. 

Fire  Insurance  at  the  usual  rates.  Duty  reduced  to 
Is.  6d.  per  cent. 

Forms  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  Prospectus,  &c.,  for- 
warded on  application  to  EBENEZEE  CLABKE,  Jun., 
Secretary,  78,  Cannon  Street  West,  E.C.  (31 


■P?n  000  ready  to  be  advanced 

J^L^yj^yJXjyj     by  the  temperance  perma- 
nent LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 

Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding- 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  sm^i  premium^. 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.  Apply  to 
HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  S 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Note.— More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [32 


LIPS,  Secretary, 


H 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 

_    for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 

Possession,  and  No  Eent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  ihe  office  of  the 
BiREBECE  BulLniNO  SOCIETY,  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southamirton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW 
TO  PUECHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  BikkbecK  Fbee- 
HOLD  Land  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUE  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Biekbeck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
till  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FEANCIS  EAVENSCEOFT,  Maiiager.      [33 


T 


he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 

_  ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  Established 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  1848.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  EOAD,  FINSBUEY  SQUAEE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12tb,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Eepayment  and  Interest ; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Eedemption  j  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount — upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
— may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
he  had  of  EDMUND  W.  EICHAEDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— 39,  City  Eoad,  London,  E.C.  [34 

Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TEOUSEES. 
Newlimg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    25s. 

COATS. 
Newlimo,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newlimg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [35 


London ;  Printed  and  Published  by  Cassell,  Peitbb,  and 
Galpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yud,  G,C, 
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Indian  Ornamentation. 

A   BINA,    OR   GUITAR. 

This  musical  instrument  is  formed  of  iyory — it 
measures  thirty-six  inches  in  length.  It  is  not  a 
very  ancient  work  ;  it  is  supposed  that  the  artisan 
who  constructed  it  was  living  at  the  close  of  the 


INDIAN   BINA,    OK   OUITAS. 


eighteenth  centm-y.     However  that  may  be,  it  is 
a  very  admirable  specimen  of  Indian  art. 

Suppose  a  person  of  intelligence  and  taste,  who 
had  never  seen  any  representation  of  the  architec- 
tm-e  and  sculptures  of  Hindustan,  had  this  guitar 
placed  before  him.  At  first,  he  would  experience  a 
feeling  of  surprise  ;  but,  after  a  careful  examina- 
tion, he  would  not,  upon  reflection,  hesitate  to 


say  that  the  country  in  which  so  ingenious  and 
skilful  an  art-workman  could  be  found  to  execute 
such  a  work  must  be  great  in  the  ai-ts,  and  that, 
doubtless,  it  has  preserved  traditions  worthy  of 
being  studied  by  nations  most  advanced  m  civi- 
lisatTon.  This  opinion  has  long  been  held  by 
traveUers  and  scholars,  who  have  examined  the 
Indian   sculptures   of  the   caves   of   EUora   and 
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Elephanta,  the  ruins  of  Barolli,  tlie  temples  of 
Adjmer  and  Komulmau%  tho  t;iclj  and  tomb  of 
Sha-Djaham,  the  mosques  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  the 
jjalaces  at  Benares  and  BiJjapiu",  the  ruins  of 
Bhouvanesouara,  the  triumphal  arch  of  Basnagar, 
the  column  at  Chitor.  and  a  hundred  other 
examples  of  an  original  and  powerful  ai-t.  Be- 
tween the  Una  represented  in  our  engraving  and 
any  of  tlie  celi'bratcd  edifices  of  BhudtUst  or 
jVIussulmiiu  India,  there  is  :i  closer  couuectiou 
than  may  appear  at  first  sight;  and,  however 
widely  dillereut  the  proportions,  it  is  not  impos- 
sible to  judge  of  the  one  by  that  of  the  others. 
It  is  remarked  that  the  microscopic  vignettes 
which  Pi'udhon,  an  eminent  French  painter, 
made  in  his  youth  for  merchants'  bUl-heads, 
when  examined  by  a  stroncp  magnifying-glass, 
exhibit  all  the  efioet  and  excelleuces  of  the  best 
engi'avings.  Imagine  the  details  of  this  Indian 
gultai"  enlarged  in  lilce  mannei',  and  we  might 
believe  that  we  had  before  us  the  elements  of 
capitals,  fric7e3,  and  other  architectm-;J  details, 
such  as  would  have  been  required  if  he  who 
designed  and  carved  this  little  musical  instru- 
ment had  not  been  also  competent  to  construct  a 
temple. 

It  appears  to  us  that  it  will  be  useful  to  direct 
attention  to  this  ornamentation,  which  exhibits 
such  fine  and  delicate  taste.  "We  have  arrived  at 
an  epoch  in  art,  less  systematic  than  formerly, 
■which  docs  not  confine  itself  within  cu-eles  traced 
by  the  ancient  schools  of  aii:.  To  multiplj'  the 
varied  models  of  the  excellent  productions  of  aU 
nations  is,  we  think,  to  render  a  real  service  to 
industry  itself,  which  tends,  now-a-days,  with 
fresh  ai"dour,  to  abandon  the  vulgar  or  insigni- 
ficant forms  that  prevailed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  centm-y. 

DESCBIPTION   or   THE   ENGRAVINGS. 

Pig.  1.  The  Sonorous  Body  of  the  Iixsimment— 
This  is  of  an  ovoid  and  inflated  form.  This 
portiod  of  the  instrument  is  divided  into  tlu-ee 
perpendicular  zones,  boimded  by  two  circles  of 
carved  ivory. 

Pig.  2.  Top  of  the  hxslrumsnt. — Tills  is  of  ivory, 
the  pattern  being  in  perforated  work. 

Pig.  3.  Details  o/  ilts  Top,  ci-  Smmding-loard. — ■ 
Kama  seated  on  liis  throne,  his  wife,  Sita,  on  his 
right  hand,  and  Hanouman,  the  god  of  apes,  on  his 
left.  Beneath  are  sixteen  birds  entwined  by 
their  necks,  whose  heads  and  beaks  unite  and 
form  a  rose  in  the  centre.  This  medallion,  in 
the  form  of  a  heart,  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
sounding-board,  and  is  siu-rounded  by  two  orna- 
ments of  similar  form.  The  first,  encircling  the 
medallion,  and  painted  on  wood,  is  composed  of  a 
large  garland  of  yellow  flowers,  interlaced,  upon  a 
red  ground;  the  second,  entirely  of  carved  ivory, 
represents  a  running  design.  Below  the  pegs,  in 
perforated  work,  Krischna  is  seen  dancing,  holding 
a  garland  of  flowers  in  his  hands. 


Unknown  Faces. 

Theke  is  a  splendid  collection  of  these  now  to  be 
seen  in  London,  at  the  National  Portrait  Exhibi- 
tion, lately  opened  at  South  Kensington,  in  what 
was  formerly  the  refreshment  rooms  of  the  Great 
International  Exhibition.  We  have  spoken  of 
these  portraits  before.  Earl  Derby  was  the  author 
of  this  collection.  It  was  his  design,  and  his 
influence  has  enabled  it  to  be  carried  orxt.  Thei-e 
are  upwards  of  1,000  portraits  gathered  together 
for  the  instruction  of  the  few  and  the  gratification 
of  the  many. 

We  have  heard  these  portr.iits  called  "  Historical 
Paces."  They  ai-e  not  aU  that,  for  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  majority  is  undecided.  Some  of  them 
ai-e,  undoubtedly,  historical ;  nearly  all  of  them  are 
unknown  to  the  public.  The  portraits  date  back 
to  the  days  when  Jan  de  Mabeuse,  Hans  Holbein, 
Antonio  More,  and  other  eqirally  remote  artists, 
firsU'painted  in  Engl.and.  English  portraitm-e 
began  with  them.  Since  their  time,  theii'  works 
have  been  buried  on  the  walls  of  private  mansions, 
courthouses,  and  castles,  utterly  unknown  and  in- 
accessible to  the  public.  Many  of  the  persons 
here  represented  have  long  been  household  names 
in  this  countr3".  Por  two  or  three  centuries  they 
have  been  conspicuous  in  our  histories,  but  few 
had  the  means  of  conceiving  how  they  di-essed 
a,nd  looked.  Ko  engraving,  where  such  have  been 
diffused  abroad,  could  equal  the  life-like  present- 
ment the  painter  renders  who  saw  them.     The 


colour,  the  stature,  in  most  cases,  are  given  in  the 
portrait  on  canvas  and  panel ;  and  the  visitor  to 
the  exlubition  sees  the  actual  lineaments,  as  those 
who  owned  them  looked  upon  them  and  approved 
them  when  transferred  by  the  painter's  art 
hundreds  of  yeai'S  ago. 

The  beauty  or  defect  of  these  paintings,  the 
rise  and  growth  of  this  great  art  of  portraiture, 
the  styles  of  the  different  masters,  the  authen- 
ticity of  theii'  works,  the  pedigrees  of  the  different 
panels — .all  these  are  matters  of  art,  and  concern 
the  connoisseur.  The  general  public  will  know 
little  of  these  nice  points,  and  wUl  go  to  gaze  on 
these  unknown  faces,  to  see  what  manner  of 
people  fiUed  the  world,  and  were  the  memorable 
actors  in  our  national  history. 

Many  will  be  filled  with  surprise  at  what  they 
will  behold.  Xone  will  be  insensible  to  the 
wondrous  art  with  which  a  great  number  are 
painted.  They  will  admire  without  knowing  why, 
and,  nevertheless,  admii-e  rightly.  A  work  of  genius 
makes  itself  known  in  ways  of  its  own,  and  con- 
quers the  attention  of  the  learned  and  unlearned 
alike.  But  surprise  wiU  be  felt  at  the  unexpected 
personal  appearance  of  many  of  the  portraits. 
Othere,  again,  answer  entu-ely  popular  expecta- 
tion. Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  is  disagreeable  enough, 
but  yet  has  not  the  tliiu-lipped,  dyspeptic,  cruel 
mouth  of  his  wife.  Queen  Mary,  which  is  in  every 
portrait.  Those  who  know  the  history  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  her  times,  will  not  be  surprised  to 
see  her  painted  with  a  nude  Venus  sitting  on  a 
bench  before  her  in  her  court ;  but  few  would,  in 
these  days,  expect  that  such  a  picture  would  have 
been  attempted  or  permitted  by  her.  No  one, 
however,  can  wonder  that  Wickliffe  gave  trouble 
in  his  day,  who  looks  on  his  sharp,  penetrating, 
polemical  face.  John  of  Gaunt  answers  exactly 
to  liis  iron  name.  Chaucer's  portrait  has  been 
preserved  for  more  than  thi-ee  hundred  years  at 
Llanshaw  Court,  Gloucester.  The  profile  of  the 
Earl  of  Douglas  is  well  worth  looking  at. 
Warwick,  the  "  King  maker,"  has  a  jilebeian,  but 
resolute  air.  Su-  William  Butts  and  Lady  Butts, 
painted  by  Hans  Holbein,  are  the  two  finest 
specimens  of  his  pencil  in  the  whole  exhibition. 
There  are  two  Will  Somers,  the  jester  of  Heni-y 
V^II. — the  one  looking  thi-ough  bars  has  a  face 
to  make  a  prison  merry ;  the  other  would  make 
a  bridal  party  feel  lite  a  funeral  procession, 
if  they  met  him.  There  are  three  Blakes— one  a 
soui'-looking  Dutch  Tan  Tromp,  one  a  Spanish 
poet,  in  appearance  elegant  and  fiery,  the  other  a 
massive  Antinous.  It  is  impossible  they  can  all 
be  the  portrait  of  our  brave  old  admiral.  There 
never  was  a  neck  of  any  being,  except  an  ostrich 
or  a  gir.affe,  so  long  as  Su-  Thomas  Wyatt's. 
Biu'gliley  looks  heavy,  rather  than  wise.  It  is 
said,  "  No  man  ever  was  so  wise  as  Burghley 
looked."  Sir  John  Harrington  wears  the  grace- 
ful, romantic  air  of  the  new  world  maker  he  was. 
Lord  Arundel,  of  Wardour,  has  a  head  full  of 
force  and  nature,  such  as  Tandy ck  knew  so  well 
how  to  paint.  Sir  WUliam  Drummond,  of 
Hawthornden,  has  a  sonnet  in  his  face.  The  head 
of  Tilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  painted  after 
his  assassination  by  Felton,  is  remarkable  for 
lai'geness,  dignity,  and  intellect.  The  owner  of 
such  a  face  ought  to  have  led  a  better  life. 
Colonel  Hacker,  who  had  the  custody  of  Charles  I., 
looks  a  man  into  whose  hands  no  one  would 
wish  to  get.  There  are  two  Prj-nnes,  the  brave 
penman — the  one  bilious,  and  conscious  of  the 
loss  of  his  ears  ;  the  other  as  he  deserved  to  look, 
when  he  had  written  his  enemies.  There  are  two 
Andrew  Marvels — one  full  of  refinement  and 
Ijrivation ;  the  other  a  sleek  knave,  who  looks  as 
though  he  wanted  to  be  bribed.  Inigo  Jones 
looks  .as  distinguished  as  his  works.  The  famous 
Harvey  resembles  Carlyle;  and  Cowley,  Professor 
Kingsley.  Simon  the  Medallist  has  the  head  of  a 
Napier,  the  nose  and  gaze  of  an  eagle.  Major- 
General  Disbrowe,  whom  CromweU  made  Chan- 
cellor of  Ireland,  has  the  face  of  a  gu-1,  though  he 
had  the  spring  and  fmy  of  a  tiger.  George  Pox 
is  handsome  as  a  country  milkmaid,  and  as 
raddy,  and  sentimental  to  idiocy.  Ton  wonder 
how  a  spu'it  so  imtamable,  constant,  and  brave, 
dwelt  in  a  form  so  sweet  and  rapturous.  The 
statuesque  beauty  of  Jane  Shore,  .authentic  or  un- 
authentic, is  there.  Sir  Peter  Lel/s  Nell  Gwynn, 
cold  and  chaste ;  the  handsome  and  intrepid 
Charlotte  de  la  'Tremouille,  Countess  of  Derby, 
and  many  examples  of  loveliness  .and  lascivionsness 
are  represented.  On  these  alluring  canvases  are 
faces  full  of  dignity  and  intellect,  of  grace  and 
strength,  of  honourable  age  and  nobler  character. 


English  life,  heroism,  and  thought,  of  three 
centuries  ago,  look  down  upon  the  visitor  from 
these  wajls. 

Chief  and  multitudinous  of  aU  the  works  of 
the  great  painters  present  are  those  of  Hans 
Holbein,  the  dashing,  daring,  indefatigable  por- 
traitist, of  whom  Henry  Till.,  his  great  patron, 
truly  said,  when  an  outraged  nobleman  demanded 
his  life — "  Out  of  seven  peasants  I  could  make 
seven  lords ;  but  out  of  seven  lords  I  could  not 
make  one  Holbein."  He  is  the  gi'eatest  master, 
as  he  was  the  father,  of  our  portrait  painters. 
His  sui-e  hand  never  failed  him.  There  is  mastery 
and  confidence  in  all  his  touches.  Ho  painted 
living  people,  and  they  live  still  on  his  canvas. 
His  queens  on  the  way  to  the  block,  and  the  king' 
who  sent  them  there ;  the  nobleman  or  the  jester  j 
the  philosopher  and  the  fool ;  their  expression, 
their  complexion,  theii-  attire,  are  all  faithfully 
shown.  Nothing  escaped  him,  and  he  bestowed 
on  every  detail  care  and  skUl. 

Other  painters,  whose  works  are  included  In 
this  exhibition,  ai'e  deserving,  and  will  be  sure  to 
receive,  study  and  appreciation ;  but  were  the 
works  of  Holbein  .alone  there,  the  public  could  not 
f aU  to  experience  admiration  .and  delight  from  the 
sight  of  so  many  ex.amples  of  his  now  brought 
together.  What  a  ga-eat  writer  has  said  of  the 
Academy  of  Athens  may  be  applied  to  an  exhi- 
bition containing  the  great  works  of  Holbein: 
"  Many  are  the  beauties  of  the  XJlace — the  groves 
and  the  statues,  and  the  temple,  and  the  stream 
of  the  Cephissus  flowing  by ;  but  the  attention  of 
the  student  is  just  now  arrested  by  one  object :  it 
is  the  very  presence  of  Plato.  He  does  not  hear 
a  word  that  he  says ;  he  does  not  care  to  hear ;  he 
asks  neither  for  discourse  nor  disputation ;  what 
he  sees  is  a  whole,  complete  in  itself,  not  to  be 
increased  by  additions,  and  greater  than  anything 
else.  It  will  be  a  point  In  the  history  of  Iris  life, 
a  stay  for  his  mind  to  rest  on.  A  Sp.aniard  i.^ 
said  to  have  travelled  to  Italy,  simjily  to  see 
Livy;  he  had  his  fill  of  gazing,  and  then  went 
back  again  home.  Had  our  young  stranger  got 
nothing  by  his  voyage  but  the  sight  of  Plato; 
had  he  entered  no  lecture-room  to  hear,  no  gym- 
nasium to  converse,  he  had  got  some  measure  of 
education,  and  something  to  tell  of  to  his  grand- 
chOdren."  The  designer  of  tliis  exhibition  may 
have  had  some  such  thought  in  his  mind  when  he 
proposed  to  open  the  concealed  world  of  portraits 
to  the  English  public ;  and  certainly  the  works  of 
Holbein  alone  would  go  far  to  realise  such  an  ex- 
pectation. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  FUTURE. 
The  poetry  of  the  coming  age  mii.st  come  from  the 
working  classes.  In  the  upper  ranks,  poetry,  so  far  at 
le.ist  as  it  represents  their  life,  has  long  been  worn  out, 
sickly,  and  sentimental.  Its  manhood  is  effete.  Feudal 
aristocracy,  with  its  associations,  the  castle  and  the  tour- 
nament, has  passed  away.  Its  last  healthy  tones  came 
from  the  harp  of  Scott.  Byi'ou  sang  its  funeral  dirge. 
But  tenderness,  and  heroism,  and  endurance  still  want 
their  voice,  and  it  must  come  from  the  classes  whose 
observation  is  at  first  hand,  and  who  speak  fresh  from 
Nature's  heart.  AVhat  has  poetry  to  do  with  the  work- 
ing classes  ?  Men  of  work  !  we  want  our  poetry  from 
you — from  men  who  will  dare  to  live  a  brave  and  trne 
life  ;  not  like  poor  Bums,  who  was  fevered  witli  flattery, 
manful  as  he  was,  and  d.azzled  by  the  vidgar  splendours 
of  the  life  of  the  great,  which  he  despised  and  still  longed 
for ;  but  rather  lilce  Ebenezer  Elliot,  author  of  the  "  Com 
Law  Rhymes."  Our  soldier  ancestors  told  you  the  sig- 
nificance of  high  devotion  and  loyalty  which  lay  beneath 
the  smoke  of  battle-fields.  Now  rise  and  tell  us  the 
living  meaning  tlrere  may  he  in  the  smoke  of  manufac- 
tories, and  the  heroism  of  perseverance,  and  the  poetry 
of  invention,  and  the  patience  of  uucomplaining  resigna- 
tion,—T/je  Rev.  F.  W.  Robertson. 


Increase  of  Coal  Traffic  on  Railways. — Seven- 
teen years  ago  the  entire  coal  traffic  on  the  Midland 
Railway  did  not  exceed  .a  quarter  of  a  million  tons  a 
year :  now  it  is  at  the  rate  of  six  and  a  half  millions  of 
tons. 

Steai[  OMNiBnsE.s. — Steam  omnibuses  are,  it  is  said, 
to  be  established  in  Pjiris.  The  company  propose  to 
run  from  tlie  Cbaraps  de  Mai's  to  tbe  Bastile,  making 
six  halts.  The  first  is  to  be  at  the  Champs  Elys(5e3,  the 
second  at  the  Madeleine,  the  third  near  the  new  opera 
on  tlie  Boulevard  des  Capucincs,  the  fourth  ne.ar  the 
theatre  of  the  Gymnase,  the  fifth  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin, 
and  the  sixth  at  tlie  Chateau  d'Eau.  The  omnibuses 
drawn  by  horses  take  an  hmu'  and  twenty  minutes 
to  perform  the  disttmce ;  the  steam  company  under- 
take to  acconiplisli  it  ia  forty-five  minutes,  including 
stopp.ages. 
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The  Moral  and  Social  Aspects  of 
the  Temperance  Movement. 

iVIoEALiTY,  in  its  most  coniprehonsive  extent, 
includes  the  performance  of  all  our  duties ;  and 
these  have  respect  to  the  Creator,  to  ourselves, 
and  to  other  beings,  especially  those  of  om-  own 
species.  It  is  usual,  however,  to  distinguish 
between  religion  (duties  to  God)  and  morals; 
not  because  religion  can  be  practically  separated 
from  other  branches  of  morality,  but  because  the 


nence  is  distinct  from  temperance,  as  an  appetite 
or  desire  for  drink  caijnot  he  restrained  where  it  is 
not  permitted  to  exist.  To  this  reasoning  it  is 
replied,  that  the  moderation  in  drinking  thus 
extolled  can  never  become  universal,  or  even 
general,  while  strong  liquors  are  iised  as  beverages, 
considering  (1)  their  inherent  tendency  to  stimu- 
late and  not  to  satisfy  desire,  and  (2)  the  ten- 
dency of  mankind  to  seek  physical  enjoyment  at 
the  expense  of  their  highest  interests.  It  is  also 
repUed  that  this  hemi-ideal  moderation  is  inde- 
finable, and  that  what  is  deemed  by  the  drinker 
moderate   use  of    intoxicants   will  seldom  be 


duties  men  owe  to  themselves  and  others  may  be  |  found  free  from  some  injurious  effects.     Further, 
inculcated,  and  in  a  measvu-e  performed,  without     jt  jg   answered  that  the  true   principle  of  tem- 


immodiate  regard  to  the  authority  and  favour  of 
the  Most  High.  Morality,  in  this  more  limited 
sense,  involves,  as  to  oneself,  (1)  the  duty  of  self- 
acquaintance,  (2)  the  duty  of  self-restraint,  and 
(3)  the  duty  of  self-improvement.  As  to  others, 
morality  involves  (1)  the  duty  of  abstinence  from 
injui'ies,  (2)  the  duty  of  showing  kindness,  (3) 
the  duty  of  mutual  protection  and  assistance ; 
all  of  which  may  be  summed  up  in  the  golden 
i-ule  of  "  doing  to  others  as  we  wish  them  to  do 
to  us."  All  avoidable  ignorance  is  forbidden  by 
the  first  and  third  duties  of  personal  morality, 
and  all  vice  by  the  second.  But  vice  is  a  general 
name  for  indulgence  of  the  animal  nature  at  the 
expense  of  the  mind  and  heart.  Some  indul- 
gences are  immoral  in  themselves ;  but  gratifica- 
tions commonly  become  immoral  by  their  excess. 
Physical  propensities,  when  they  grow  so  strong 
as  to  impel  to  action  irrespective  of  consequences, 
and  of  the  moral  sense,  are  vicious  "  lusts  of  the 
flesh ;"  and,  in  proportion  as  they  are  obeyed,  they 
degi-ade  their  subject  to  a  bestial  condition. 

Over  against  this  animalism,  or  intemperance, 
stands  continence,  or  temperance ;  and  all  moral 
codes,  whether  philosophical  or  religious,  liave 
magnified  the  radical  and  supreme  value  of  self- 
I'Pstraint,  both  as  a  means  of  bodily  health  and 
mental  discipline,  and  as  a  basis  for  usefuhiess  in 
life.  Hence  by  some  ancient  sages  temperance 
was  considered,  not  so  much  a  single  vh'tue,  as  a 
preservative  of  all  the  virtues.  The  bearing  of 
these  remarks  on  the  Temperance  Movement  of 
modern  times  will  be  perceived,  when  we  place 
alongside  of  them  the  indisputable  facts — 

First,  that  intoxicating  liquors,  in  whatever 
age  or  country  they  have  been  used,  have  gene- 
rated a  form  of  animalism  distinct  from  every 
other — one  peculiarly  fascinating  and  pecidiarly 
degi-ading ;  and. 

Secondly,  that  their  effect  upon  animalism  in 
general  has  been  of  a  singularly  exciting  and 
aggravating  character. 

The  phenomena  of  intoxication  are  not  possible 
without  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors — a  fact 
which  is  overlooked  by  those  who  confoxind  tlds 
intemperance  with  other  sensuahties.  These 
phenomena  are  of  very  great  variety,  hut  all  indi- 
cate the  action  of  special  toxicum,  or  poison,  from 
the  faintest  flush  to  the  wildest  delirium.  Popu- 
larly speaking,  "  intoxication  "  designates  only  the 
most  striking  symptoms  produced  by  the  toxicum ; 
but  scientifically,  a  relationship  between  all  the 
symptoms  must  be  acknowledged.  Hence  the 
love  of  drink  is  not  confined  to  habitual  drunkards, 
and  the  characteristic  sensualism  of  the  bottle  may 
lie  carried  to  a  lamentable  extent  without  one 
act  of  ordinary  drunkenness  ever  being  com- 
mitted. 

Not  less  remarkably  do  alcoholic  liquors  operate 
on  the  whole  animal  nature,  by  educing  and  in- 
flaming its  worst  propensities.  Concurrently,  if 
not  in  consequence,  the  moral  perceptions  and 
powers  are  weakened ;  and  the  wiU  (the  capacity 
of  free  action)  is  obviously  affected,  while  self- 
confidence  is  rendered  morbid  and  extravagant. 
This  is  why  the  vice  of  drinking  is  the  mother  or 
nurse  of  almost  all  vices,  and  why  it  is  the  un- 
equalled generator  and  fomenter  of  crimes  of 
'  violence.  Crimes  against  property  are  also 
largely  due  to  it,  from  the  loss  of  means  and  cha- 
racter it  produces,  so  making  men  desperate  and 
ripe  for  evU. 

Admitting  all  this,  however — and  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  by  the  thoughtful  inquirer — the  Tem- 
perance Movement  has  been  opposed  as  an  ex- 
treme method  of  counteracting  the  sensuality 
caused  or  stimulated  by  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  moderate  use  of  such  beverages,  it  is  held, 
would  prevent  the  moral  and  social  evils  com- 
plained of,  and  is  the  best  exemplification  of  that 
temperance  of  which  Nature  largely  consists.  It  is 
even  held  by  some  who  take  this  view  that  absti- 


iug  living  specimens  of  the  natural  productions  of  the 
country,  will  he  dug  an  extensive  lake,  to  be  led  by  an 
artificial  river,  whose  watei's  will  escape  by  a  cascade 
lalUng  from  rocks  of  considerable  height.  In  the  middle 
of  the  lake  will  rise  a  lighthouse,  containing  a  beacon, 
which,  by  its  electric  light,  will  render  the  night  as 
pleasant  as  the  day  through  the  hcrizou  of  Paris  during 
the  whole  time  of  the  exhibition. 


perance  is  self-restraint  froin  all  sensualising 
agents,  and  that  restraint  in  their  use,  though 
very  commendable,  is  an  inferior  measure  of  the 
temperance  requii'ed,  and  is  always  attended  with 
a  degree  of  danger  which  is  morally  unquestion- 
able, unless  incurred  in  the  performance  of  a  clear 
moral  obligation. 

The  Temperance  advocate  also  lays  great  stress, 
and  very  advisedly  so,  upon  the  class  of  moral 
duties  having  regard  to  others;  and  he  endea- 
vours to  show  that  total  abstinence  is  superior  to 
the  most  vigilant  moderation,  in  the  safe  example 
it  offers  and  the  encouragement  it  presents  to  the 
victims  of  drink  to  practise  that  self-restraint 
of  total  abstinence  which,  for  them,  is  universally 
allowed  to  be  essential.  Further,  the  duties  of 
mutual  protection  and  benefit  are  said  to  be  illus- 
trated by  the  infiuence  of  the  total  abstainer  in 
discharging  his  responsibilities  to  the  family  and 
the  State.  Over  and  above  all  reasoning  and 
theory,  the  supporters  of  the  Temperance  Move- 
ment point  to  its  actual  results  in  the  reformation 
of  drunkards ;  the  preservation  of  the  sober ;  the 
better  training  of  the  young;  the  greater  in- 
dustry, good  order,  and  respectability  of  its 
members ;  and  the  transparent  improvement  of 
every  kind  made  evident  in  the  moral  and  social 
state  of  lai-ge  numbers  of  persons,  whenever 
brought  under  its  du-ect  control.  To  drinking, 
it  is  said,  the  vice  of  prostitution  owes  most  of 
its  magnitude  and  virulence;  by  drinking,  all 
other  public  and  private  debaucheries  are  sus- 
tained in  th^eir  ghastly  luxuriance ;  from  drinking, 
as  from  a  fountain,  flow  the  crimes  that  make 
society  blind,  and  cover  it  with  shame.  It  is 
therefore  inferred  that  if  drinking  were  abolished 
— if  by  general  consent  or  fashion  the  habit  were 
to  become  obsolete — all  the  evils  thus  provoked 
would  cease,  and  with  their  removal  so  mtich  im- 
morality and  suffering  would  disappear,  while  all 
extant  appliances  for  the  elevation  of  the  world 
would  operate  with  augmented  force,  and  achieve 
a  more  assured  success. 


THE  PAEIS  EXHIBITION  OP  1867. 
This  exhibition  bids  fair  to  be  the  most  extensive  yet 
erected  in  the  whole  world.  The  talk  is  already  of  the 
wonders  to  be  exhibited  in  the  park  and  gardens,  which 
outshine  by  far  all  those  beheld  within  the  palace.  The 
various  habitations  of  mankind  in  the  different  quarters 
of  the  globe  are  to  be  constructed  therein.  A  missionary's 
hut,  such  as  rises  on  the  shores  of  the  African  rivers,  is 
to  be  sent  by  England.  The  imperial  tent  belonging  to 
the  gala  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco,  .and  the 
tent  inhabited  by  the  Bey  of  Tunis  when  on  a  journey, 
will  be  spread  side  by  side  with  a  merchant's  house 
from  Teheran,  and  an  opium  factory  from  the  .same 
place.  Egyjit  sends  the  palace  of  her  Viceroy  and 
an  artificial  hatching-oven.  From  Turkey  comes  a 
mosque,  a  Maronite  dwelling,  and  a  sarcophagus.  Italy 
has  already  conveyed  the  collection  of  the  tools  and 
apparatus  used  in  boring  the  tunnel  beneath  Mont 
Cenis.  The  Pontifical  Government  has  bespoken  a 
superb  tent,  beneath  which  will  be  exhibited  all  the 
antiquities  discovered  of  late  years  in  Rome  and  its 
environs.  In  the  Japanese  garden  will  be  seen  a  native 
kiosk,  a  bamboo  hut,  and  the  hunting-lodge  of  Prince 
Stayeniy.  As  to  China,  the  patient  and  enterprising, 
she  will  despatch  a  Chinese  cotl'ee-shop  and  bazaars,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  Chinese  garden  will  rise  to  the 
clouds  one  of  those  porcelain  towers  in  whoSe  exi.stence 
nobody  believes  save  those  who  have  beheld  them.  The 
kingdom  of  Siam  will  be  represented  by  a  Siamese 
temple,  and  a  dwelling-house  belonging  to  one  of  the 
nineteen  eldest  sons  of  the  king.  AH  these  dwellings 
will  be  surrounded  with  the  plants  and  vegetation  pecu- 
liar to  the  clime  whence  they  have  been  brought.  Some 
idea  of  procuring,  as  far  as  possible,  specimens  of  the 
animal  life  belonging  to  the  same  region  has  been  s\ig- 
gested ;  but  difficulties  arise  in  the  way  of  feeding  and 
keeping  them  within  bounds,  which  threaten  to  inter- 
fere with  the  project.  The  greater  portion  of  the  park-,  as 
well  as  the  building,  will  of  course  be  consecrated  to 
France.     In  the  midst  of  an  immense  g.arden,  contain- 


Thc  Langtiage  of  the  Workshop.* 

Theee  is  often  a  misconception  with  regard  to 
the  two  words  carhuncle  and  cahochon,  and  some- 
times one  is  taken  for  the  other,  whereas  the  con- 
fusion arises  from  the  mistaking  a  stone  for  the 
manner  of  cutting  it.  The  primary  word,  cahochc, 
from  the  French,  means  a  round-headed  naU,  a 
rounded  lump,  a  head,  a  nob ;  and,  consequently, 
a  stone  cut  caboclwn  is  one  smoothed  round  and 
polished  without  being  regularly  cut.  In  this 
shape  we  obtain  the  garnets  from  India,  and  which 
we  call  carbxmcles.  It  is  evident  that  both  words 
mean  much  the  same  thing,  only  that  the  word 
carhuncU  has  come  to  be  used  for  garnets  cut 
cahochon,  while  cabochon  means  only  the  manner 
of  cutting  any  precious  stone  with  a  smooth, 
rounded  surface.  The  English  lapidaries  use  the 
word  "  taUow-drop "  to  describe  the  manner  of 
cutting  cabochon,  but  the  roundness  given  to  the 
stone  is  not  the  same  in  both  cases,  the  former 
word  indicating  a  greater  flatness  on  the  top.  In 
reality,  we  go  back  to  the  rudest  and  earliest 
method  of  stone-cutting  in  the  carbuncle  or  cabo- 
chon cut  stone,  which  could  have  l^een  only  the 
gem  as  pilucked  from  the  matrix,  and  polished  on 
its  best  surface ;  but  science  has  so  modified  the 
method  to  advantage,  that  it  is  now  the  most 
effective  in  developing  the  beauties  of  some 
stones. 

The  word  lemel  (sometimes  written  lemaiUe) 
has  the  same  meaning  in  most  European  lan- 
guages— viz.,  the  filings  and  miscellaneous  accu- 
mulations in  the  process  of  working.  In  German 
and  English  it  has  no  elementary  sense,  and  is, 
no  doribt,  derived  from  the  French  meler,  to  mix, 
lemele,  or  le-meU,  being  a  mixture.  The  Germans 
have  a  word  which  subdivides  this  mixtm-e  very 
neatly,  and  which  may  be  rendered  into  English 
as  goldish — that  is  to  say,  it  describes  the  lemel  of 
the  diamond  jeweller,  in  which  silver  becomes 
mixed  with  gold  in  so  large  a  proportion  as  to 
render  the  whole  imfit  for  future  working  without 
being  parted  and  refined.  This  is  not  lemel  in 
the  usual  sense  of  the  word;  that  is  to  say,  it 
cannot  be  reduced  in  the  skittle-pot  so  as  to  be 
fit  for  immediate  use;  and  as  a  name  is  really 
recjuired  to  distinguish  it,  goldish  perfectly  answers 
the  purpose. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  difference  of 
terms  in  which  masters  and  men — to  use  the  old- 
fashioned  words — are  spoken  of  or  addressed  at 
different  times,  and  in  different  j)laces.  In  Eng- 
land the  word  master  has  long  given  way  to  other 
titles  less  indicative  of  superiority,  as  employer; 
and  although  the  honour-able  designation  of  worlc- 
man  still  holds  its  own— as  it  probably  ever  wiU, 
on  account  of  its  implied  proficiency  in  practical 
knowledge — the  expression  by  which  an  inferiority 
is  suggested  between  the  one  who  buys  labour 
and  the  one  who  sells  it  are  becoming  gradually 
discarded.  Even  journeyman  is  out  of  date,  and 
ojieraiive  tlrrown  aside.  Many  workmen  would 
think  themselves  degraded  by  being  called  a 
"  hand,"  and  the  term  a  "  man,"  in  its  restricted 
sense  of  a  mechanical  servant,  is  not  generally 
relished.  Distinctive  titles  are  indeed  avoided, 
and  the  workman  takes  his  place  under  the 
general  phrase  of  the  "employed,"  while  the 
employer,  ceasing  to  be  a  "master,"  is  dubbed, 
half  in  jest  and  half  in  earnest,  the  "  guv'nor." 
So  the  spu-it  of  independence  asserts  itself. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  distinction  between 
North  and  South.  The  North  caUs  the  employer 
the  pnncipal,  which  recjuiros  no  translation,  the 
South  the  herr,  lord  and  master.  The  workman, 
once  the  Icnecht  or  hind,  became  in  process  of  time 
the  geselle  or  journeyman,  and  is  now  the  gehillfe, 
the  assistant.  Sometimes  there  is  a  kind  of  com- 
promise between  the  words  herr  and  principal; 
and  the  employer,  in  a  sort  of  sly  earnestness, 
becomes  the  alter,  the  old  one.  The  French 
jeweller  designates  his  master  his  ^[lairon,  and  the 
foreman  his  chef  d' atelier ;  while  the  more  demo- 
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cratic  American  deUghts  in  individualisms  his 
employer  as  the  "  boss."  In  some  French  trades, 
however,  the  spirit  of  antagonism  makes  itself 
evident  in  the  bitter  tei-m  bestowed  upon  the 
vatrcm;  and  the  tailors,  ^vith  others,  designate  hun 
as  the  gnffe,  or  Old  Scratch— an  expression  more 
significant  than  polite.  _    . 

From  masters,  coming  to  apprentices,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  primary  idea  expressed  m  the 
words  used  with  regard  to  the  latter  is  identical 
in  most  languages,  and  indicative  of  a  state  of 
pupUage.  The  English  word  apprentice  does  not 
at  first  sight  appear  to  express  so  much,  and  for 
its  real  signification  we  must  turn  to  the  French 
verb  apprendre,  to  learn.  From  this  comes 
apprenti,  a  learner,  and  so  our  own  word  appren- 
tice. The  Germans  use  the  word  which,  perhaps, 
we  should  have  adopted,  and  wliich,  indeed,  we 
have  adopted  in  almost  every  other  case.  From 
lehmen,  to  learn,  comes  Uhrlinge,  a  learner, 
an  apprentice.  To  be  "in  der  Lchre"  is 
with  them  to  be  in  that  honourable  state  of 
dependence — in  apprenticeship. 


T//e  Swedish  Calculating 
Machine* 

In  our  previous  article,  we  gave  a  sketch 
of  the  history  of  calculating  machines  in 
general,  and  of  the  Swedish  invention  in 
particular.  We  shall  now  attempt  to  de- 
scribe the  mechanism  by  which  the  Messrs. 
Scheutz  have  accomplished  their  purpose. 

Like  its  two  English  predecessors,  the 
Swedish  machine  is  strictly  a  Difference 
Engine.  It  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
parts :  (1)  the  calculating  appai'atus,  con- 
sisting of  the  vertical  spindles  and  rows  of 
figuie-wheels  observable  in  the  entire  front  of 
our  last  week's  illustration  ;  (2)  the  printing 
apparatus,  wliieh  lies  at  the  top  and  back 
part  of  the  machine,  and  consists  of  the 
horizontal  spindles  with  their  corresponding 
toothed  wheels,  puUeys,  racks,  and  type- 
wheels,  visible  at  the  top  of  the  left  hand  of 
the  Ulustration ;  and  (3)  the  index,  or  enu- 
merator, which  lies  quite  behind  out  of  view, 
and  indicates  the  number  of  results  com- 
pleted. 

There  are  five  horizontal  rows  of  calcu- 
lating-wheels :  on  the  first  row  appears  the 
result  of  every  separate  calculation,  and  it 
is,  therefore,  the  only  part  placed  in  direct 
communication  with  the  printing  mechanism ; 
the  second  row  corresponds  with  the  fii-st 
order  of  differences ;  and  the  third,  foui-th, 
and  fifth  rows  with  the  second,  third,  and 
fom-th  orders  of  differences.  The  calculat- 
ing-wheels are  silver-coated  rings  or  hollow 
cylinders,  each  about  two  inches  in  diameter 
and  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  high, 
and  they  run  in  bearings  on  a  shelf,  which 
admits  of  their  being  turned  with  ease  either  by 
hand  or  by  the  movements  of  the  machine.  Round 
the  outer  surface  of  these  wheels  the  figures  from 
0  to  9  are  engraved  at  regular  intervals,  and  each 
wheel  is  supported  on  its  shelf  in  such  a  way  as  that 
half  its  surSace  is  above  and  half  below  the  shelf ; 
on  the  upper  half  the  figures  are  engraved,  and 
the  lower  half  is  divided  into  teeth,  corresponding 
in  number  with  the  figures  above.  To  "feed" 
the  machine — if  we  may  use  the  expression — it  is 
requisite  that  the  wheels  be  so  set  by  hand  as 
that  the  figures  composing  the  differences  and 
first  term  of  the  series  to  be  calculated  are  all 
ranged  "  eyes  front,"  in  drUl  order,  on  the  centre 
of  each  wheel.  Thus,  referring  to  the  example 
which  we  gave  in  our  previous  article  of  the  mode 
of  calculating  a  table  of  cubes,  ive  should  "set" 
the  wheels  by  tm-ning  them  by  hand  until  the 
following  figui-es  showed  in  the  centre  front  of 
the  wheels  on  their  respective  rows  ; — 

Fii^t  row 1  =  First  term  of  Series, 

Second  row 7  =  ti' 

Third  row 12  =  d» 

Ponrth  row 0=5' 

Fifthrow 0=4' 

These  numbers  would  be  set  by  beginning  on  the 
eighth  wheel  of  each  row, — the  printing  appa- 
ratus only  extending  to  eight  figures — and  setting 
from  right  to  left  when  more  than  one  figui"e  is 
required ;  all  the  other  wheels  would  be  set  to  zero. 
Now,  assuming  the  figures  given  above  to  be  set 

*  Concluded  from  page  306. 


for  the  calculation  of  a  table  of  cubes,  each  result- 
ing cube  would  be  obtained  by  two  opposite  motions 
of  the  mechanism,  or,  as  it  is  technically  called, 
by  a  complete  "  stroke,"  which  is  divided  into 
two  equal  parts.  The  first  "  half-stroke"  prints 
the  number  on  the  first  row,  and  adds  the  numbers 
on  the  third  row  to  those  on  the  second  row,  and 
the  numbers  on  the  fifth  row  to  those  on  the 
fourth  row,  simultaneously :  this  is  half  the 
operation;  the  second  "  half -stroke"  adds  the 
new  numbers  on  the  fourth  row  to  those  on  the 
third  row,  and  simultaneously  the  new  numbers 
on  the  second  row  to  those  on  the  first  row,  which 
completes  the  operation  by  giving  the  second 
cube,  to  be  printed  at  the  succeeding  "  half- 
stroke." 

Let  us  now  endeavour  to  explain  how  the 
machine  executes  its  work. 

By  an  adaptation  of  the  old  "  mangle-wheel" 
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principle,  the  handle  is  turned  continuously  in 
one  direction,  whilst !  a  backward  and  forward 
movement  of  the  mechanism  is  the  result. 
Working  on  the  same  axis  with  the  "  mangle- 
w^heel"  (marked  a  in  last  week's  Ulustration), 
is  a  toothed  segment,  which  is  periodically 
brought  into  action  by  a  stud  projecting  from 
the  diameter  of  the  mangle-wheel,  and  which, 
as  it  rotates,  bears  against  the  segment,  and 
can-ies  it  on  until  the  reverse  action  of  the 
mangle-wheel  takes  the  stud  off  its  bearing  and 
brings  it  round  to  the  other  side  of  the  segment. 
This  segment  acts  on  a  rack  which  is  geared  to 
pinions  affixed  to  the  tops  of  each  of  the  fifteen 
vertical  spindles,  and  causes  them  to  make  a 
complete  revolution,  first  in  one  direction  and 
then  in  another.  These  spindles  (marked  a  in 
the  accompanying  section)  pass  do^-n  through 
the  open  diameters  of  each  of  the  rows  of  calcu- 
lating-wheels, but  without  touching  them ;  so 
that,  if  t\ere  were  no  other  provision,  the  revolu- 
tion of  the  spindles  would  have  no  effect  whatever 
upon  the  wheels.  But  midway  between  each 
wheel  and  the  one  immediately  underneath  it,  there 
is  a  small  stage,  b,  attached  to  the  spimlle  can-ying 
a  finger,  c,  working  on  a  trap,  from  which  is  pro- 
jected downwards  a  lever,  e,  reaching  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  wheel  below;  so  that  as  the  spindle 
goes  round  it  carries  this  sort  of  fishing  apparatus, 
or  grapnel,  with  it.  Then  from  the  top  of  the 
wheel  below  there  projects  upwards  a  small  catch, 
E,  which  is  balanced  at  its  centre,  and  as  the 
spindle    revolves    the    gi"apnel    meets    with    an 


obstruction  in  the  catch,  the  effect  of  which 
contact  is  to  raise  the  finger  on  the  trap,  and 
cause  it  to  take  hold  of  a  notch  in  the  under  part 
of  the  wheel  above,  and  cirry  that  wheel  round 
untU  the  gi-apnel  has  ptssel  over  the  obstruction, 
when  the  trap  falls  and  the  finger  drops  fi-om  its 
hold  on  the  wheel  above.  It  will  be  noticed  that, 
with  regard  to  the  bottom  row  of  wheels,  no  pro- 
vision is  made  such  as  we  have  juat  described, 
and,  therefore,  whatever  number  is  set  on  those 
wheels  remains  unchanged  throughout  the  opera- 
tion. In  the  accompanying  section,  the  bottom 
wheels  show  0  as  the  set  number,  and  as  nothing 
is  to  be  added  from  that  row  to  the  row  above, 
the  little  catch  is  brought  under  a  fixed  arm,  f, 
'  which  depresses  the  catch  below  the  course  of 
the  grapnel ;  and  thus,  as  the  value  of  the 
bottom  row  is  zero,  the  row  next  above  it 
will  remain  unaltered  until  a  fi-esh  setting 
is  made.  In  this  way  the  powers  of  the 
machine  can  be  curtailed  by  reducing  the 
numbers  on  either  one,  two,  or  three  of  the 
rows  of  wheels  to  zero ;  and  if  every  wheel 
in  the  machine  were  set  to  zero,  the  spindles 
would  revolve  ad  infinHum  without  changing 
the  position  of  the  wheels. 

There  is  yet  another  most  ingenious  con- 
trivance connected  with  the  calculating  ap- 
paratus, which  we  must  try  to  convey  some 
notion  of.  Supposing  the  machine  has  to 
add,  say,  a  row  of  eights  and  a  row  of  fours 
together,  some  means  are  wanted  for  carry- 
ing the  tens  as  one  would  do  in  ordinary 
practice;  thus — 


This  contingency  is  thus  provided  for : — 
Each  figure-wheel  has  a  small  stud  placed 
on  its  engraved  surface  in  such  a  position 
as  that,  when  the  result  of  an  addition  ex- 
ceeds unity,  the  revolution  of  the  wheel 
causes  the  stud  to  strike  against  one  end 
of  a  bent  horizontal  lever,  o,  of  which  the 
other  end  is  placed  close  in  front  of  the  next 
preceding  wheel,  and  throws  it  out  beyond 
its  rank.  Then,  by  means  of  an  endless 
chain  geared  to  the  mangle-wheel,  an  up- 
right post  works  in  a  groove  up  and  down 
in  front  of  the  figure-wheels.  This  moving 
post  (mai-ked  b  in  last  week's  illustration) 
— the  "  traveller,"  as  it  is  called — is  fitted 
with  arms  working  on  pivots,  and  these 
aims  grope  along  the  line  of  march  for 
any  obstructing  levers  which  may  have 
been  thiown  forward  during  the  calculation 
as  an  indication  that  a  carriage  needs  to 
be  made.  Whenever  the  aim  of  the  "  tra- 
veller "  comes  in  contact  with  a  projected 
lever,  the  arm  is  raised,  so  as  to  bring  its 
latch  against  a  tooth  of  the  figm-e-wheel  in 
front  of  which  it  is  passing,  and  carry  that 
wheel  round  one  place.  This  process  of 
carrying  is  independent,  and  comes  into  force 
between  the  intervals  of  calculation.  The  print- 
ing apparatus  is  at  the  back  part  of  the  machine, 
and  is  brought  into  play  by  means  of  weights 
and  pulleys  acting  upon  a  series  of  horizontal  spin- 
dles connected  in  the  front  with  the  calculating- 
wheels,  and  at  the  back  with  a  set  of  racks  geared 
to  a  corresponding  set  of  type-wheels,  e.  Whilst  the 
calculation  is  being  performed,  all  the  type-racks 
are  kept  fixed  by  a  bar,  f  ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
line  of  figm-es  represented  on  the  top  row  of  cal- 
culating-wheels is  ready  for  printing,  the  bar  is 
withdi-awn,  and  the  racks  are  left  to  the  action  of 
their  weights,  which  is  regulated  by  the  motion 
of  a  snail,  d,  similar  to  that  of  a  common  clock. 
The  snail  in  this  instance  di-ops  down  on  to  a 
notched  spiral  cam,  c,  attached  to  the  top  row  of 
calculating-wheels,  and  the  position  of  the  type- 
racks,  therefore,  depends  upon  the  corresponding 
positions  of  the  snail  and  the  spiral  cam.  When 
the  type-racks  are  thus  regulated,  the  type-wheels 
wUl  have  ranged  themselves  in  proper  order  for 
stamping  the  result  of  the  calculation  upon 
a  plastic  surface  fixed  in  the  printing -rack, 
which,  by  a  simple  contrivance,  is  passed  along 
graduaUy  underneath  the  type,  and  by  the  action 
of  an  eccentric  is  raised  up  to  receive  the  impres- 
sion, and  then  pushed  forward  so  as  to  leave  a 
clear  space  for  the  next  line  of  figures.  The 
material  used  for  receiving  the  impression  of  the 
steel  dies  is  papier  mache,  in  slips  of  about  eight 
inches  long  by  two  inches  broad,  and  of  moderate 
thickness,  the  surface  being  rubbed  over  with 
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blacklead,  so  as  to  give  greater  facility  in  casting 

the  stereotype  plates. 

Table  op  Cubes  of  the  Natcrai.  Ndmbeks  1  to  15,  caicd- 

1.ATED  AKD  stereotyped  BY  THE   SWEDISH  CaLCDLATIMG 

Machine. 


Natural 
Numbers. 

Cubes. 

1 

1 

2 

8 

4 
5 

27 

64 

125 

G 

216 

S 

343 

512 

9 

10 

729 

lOOO 

11 

1331 

1  i 

1738 

ij 

C197 

i| 
i5 

2741 
3375 

We  give  a  specimen  of  the  work  of  the  machine, 
which  was    calculated    and    stereotyped    on   the 
papier    mache    in   our    presence,    and   from    the 
matrix  which  was  given  us  we  have 
had  the  actual  figures  (which  are 
in  the  significant  characters  of  the 
machine)  stereotyped  for  the  grati- 
fication   of   our  readers,  who  will 
thus  possess   a  tangible   proof  of 
the  realisation  of  one  of  the  most 
ingenious  ideas  which  ever  issued 
from  the  brain  of  man. 

We  have  thus  endeavoiu'ed — very 
imperfectly,  we  are  assured — to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  salient  featui-es 
of  the  Swedish  Calculatiag  Ma- 
chine. We  do  not  pretend  to  have 
written  such  an  account  as  would 
satisfy  scientific  men ;  but  have, 
rather,  sought  to  make  our  remarks 
chiefly  intelligible  to  our  own  con- 
stituents, many  of  whom  are  daily 
employed  amidst  the  wonders  of 
machinery  in  our  great  factories,  "■> 

workshops,   and  mills.       On  their  ^^ 

behalf  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  »  ^ 

Eegistrar-Geueral    for    giving    us 
the  opportunity  of   making  them 
acquainted  with  one  of   the  most 
novel  and  beautiful  pieces  of  me- 
chanism we  have  ever  seen.     Re- 
garded simply  as  a  piece  of   work  in  metal,  it 
reflects   the   very  highest   credit   upon    Messrs. 
Donkin,   the   well-known   London   engineers,   in 
whose  establishment  the  machine  was  made.   The 
machine   consists   of   more  than  4,000   separate 
pieces,  and  weighs  lOcwt. 


work  done  by  brewers'  horses  employed  in  turning 
machinery  by  means  of  a  horse  whim. 

The  steam  horse  of  Watt  is  equivalent  to 
33,000  lbs.  lifted  thi-ough  one  foot  in  one  minute, 
and  is  always  employed  in  calculating  the  horse 
power  of  machines.  It  gives  a  result  of  work 
done  daily  by  the  horse,  that  must  be  regarded  as 
a  maximum,  although  well-fed  and  well-treated 
horses  can  be  made  to  produce  this  large  amount 
of  daily  work.  For  example,  in  the  "haulage" 
of  materials  on  a  tramway,  the  strain  of  the 
traces  when  the  wagons  are  properly  loaded 
should  be  150  lbs.,  and  it  is  found  that  at  this 
description  of  work,  a  good  horse  can  labom-  at 
the  rate  of  two  and  a-half  miles  per  houi",  for 
eight  hours  daily.  This  gives  us  for  the  work 
done,  150  lbs.  lifted  through  twenty  miles,  which,' 
when  converted  into  foot-tons,  gives — 

Work  done  per  day  by  a^  150x20x5,280  =7,071  ft.-tons. 
horse  iu  railway  haulage  J  2  240 

This  result  is  identical  with  the  work  attributed 
to  the  steam  horse  of  Watt. 

If  we  take  the  mean  of  the  steam  horse,  the 
horse  yoked  to  a  wagon,  and  to  a  whim,  we  find 
the  daily  woi-k  done  to  be  5,545  ft.-tons.  In 
doing  tliis  work,  the  horse  is  obliged  to  walk 
about  twenty  miles,  and  of  course  has  to  carry 
his  own  weight  in  addition ;  assuming  the  average 


Windo'd)  Plants  and  their 
Culture* 

I'oR  window  decoration  during  the  early  spring 
months,  there  are  no  plants  so  well  adapted  as 
bulbs  of  various  kinds  and  Chinese  primroses. 
I  have  already  given  the  necessary  culture  of  the 
latter,  and  I  shall  now  describe  the  suitable  treat- 
ment of  the  different  bulbs  grown  in  pots  and 


Lessons  in  Mechanics* 

BY    THE    REV.    PBOFESSOB    HAUOHTON,    JI.D.,    F.B.S., 
FELLOVT   OF   TRINITY   COLLEGE,    DUBLIN. 

Ip  we  estimate  the  work  done  by  horses  and 
other  animals  as  weights  lifted  through  a  height, 
we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 

WORK    DONE    BY   ANIMALS. 


.  Horse  yoked  to  wagon  (walking) 
.  Horseyokedtocarriage{trottiug) 
.  Horse  yoked  to  whim  (walking) 
.  Horse  employed  at  pumps 

(Portora)        

.  Horse  yoked  to  whim  (trotting) 
.  Ox  yoked  to  a  whim  .... 
.  Mule  yoked  to  a  whim  .  .  . 
.  Ass  yoked  to  a  whim  .... 
.  Steam  horse    of    English    En- 

L  iaeers 

.  Steam    horse    of    French    Eu- 


WORKDONE 


5845  ft.-tns 

5052  „ 

3719  „ 

3435  „ 

3131  „ 

3340  „ 

2505  „ 

1039  „ 

071  „ 


The  steam  horse  was  a  unit  of  force  invented 
by  Mr.  Watt,  from  observations   made   on   the 
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weight  at  1,250  lbs.,  and  the  coefficient  of  traction 
at  l-25th,  this  is  equivalent  to — 

■nr    ,   J        ,      .  .1  1,250x20x5,280 

Work  done  by  horse  ml    \ ^  2,356  ft.-tons. 

walking  20  miles        1  o=;x-^^40 

The  total  work  done  by  an  average  horse  in  one 
day  is  therefore — 

Useful  work 5,545  ft.-tons. 

Fatiguework    2,356      „ 

Total 7,901  ft.-tons 

We  have  already  found  (see  second  table,  page  293) 
that  a  man  is  capable,  on  an  average,  of  perform- 
ing 320  ft.-tons  in  one  day,  which  is  only  -^-^ 
part  of  the  work  done  by  a  horse.  The  price  of 
a  man  and  Jiorse  per  day  is  only  double  that  of 
the  man  alone,  and  as  the  horse  can  do  twenty- 
five  times  the  work  of  the  man,  there  is  a  great 
economy  in  the  employment  of  animals  in 
every  description  of  labour  to  which  they  are 
suited. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  con- 
trivance called  a  "horse  rim,"  invented  by  Mr. 
Matthews,  and  for  which  he  obtained  an  honorary 
gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Ai-ts.  It  is  in- 
tended to  assist  shovellers  in  raising  earth  from 
one  level  of  a  railway  cutting  to  another.  The 
weights  of  the  wheelban-ows  counterpoise  each 
other,  their  wheels  run  upon  highly-inclined 
planks,  and  the  handles  are  guided  by  uprights. 
The  weight  is  lifted  by  the  horse,  and  on  reaching 
the  higher  level  the  loaded  baxrow  is  ready  for 
the  navvy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  wheel  it  away  and 
empty  it.  The  remainder  of  the  diagram  explains 
itself. 


Foremost  comes  the  hyacinth,  which  for  its 
beauty  of  form  and  colour,  pleasant  perfume, 
and  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be  grown,  is  a 
great  favourite.  The  most  suitable  method  of 
growing  this  lovely  flower  is  in  pots ;  and  there  are 
pots  manufactured  specially  for  them,  which  are 
deeper  in  proportion  to  their  width  than  usual. 
A  five-inch  pot  will  be  quite  large  enough  for  one 
bulb,  and  a  seven  or  eight-inch  pot  will  do  for 
three  bulbs  planted  together.  Hyacinths  may  be 
I  planted  from  the  time  the  bulbs  arrive  (early  in 
September)  until  December  and  January.  The 
soil  should  be  rich,  and  have  a  liberal  mixture  of 
coarse  sand.  The  drainage  must  be  good.  FiU 
in  the  prepared  soil,  pressing  it  slightly  down; 
place  the  bulb  so  that  its  top  is  on  a  level  with 
the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  then,  putting  in  some 
more  earth,  press  it  fii-mly  round  the  neck  of  the 
bulb,  which  will  prevent  it  from  rising  out  of  its 
place  when  the  roots  begin  to  grow. 
After  the  bulbs  are  planted,  put 
them  in  a  dark  place  for  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  expos- 
ing them  to  the  light.  This  treat- 
ment ^vill  cause  the  roots  to  grow 
before  the  leaves.  After  the  bulb 
begins  to  grow,  never  let  the  soil 
get  quite  dry,  and  tiu-n  the  pot 
round  in  the  window  daily,  so  that 
it  may  not  grow  all  to  one  side. 

In  glasses  the  cultm-e  of  the 
hyacinth  is  very  simple.  Use  rain- 
water instead  of  spring.  Put  a 
piece  or  two  of  charcoal  in  the 
bottom  of  the  glass,  and  as  long 
as  the  water  remains  sweet  forbear 
changing  it.  As  soon  as  the  roots 
begin  to  gi'ow,  take  away  a  little 
of  the  water,  so  that  it  mpv  be 
half  an  inch  from  the  base  of  the 
bulb.  As  to  the  choice  of  bulb3, 
price,  &c.,  the  trade  lists  which  are 
published  every  autumn  by  the 
London  and  provincial  seedsmen 
wQl  furnish  every  particular  ne- 
cessary. 

Dwarf  tulips,  the  Due  Van  Thol 
iu  various  colours,  the  double  Tournesol,  and 
some  others,  make  a  very  gay  addition  to  win- 
dow-plants, when  planted  three  or  five  of  each  in 
a  five  or  six-inch  pot.  They  also  require  a  rich, 
sandy  soU,  and  plenty  of  light  and  an-,  so  that 
the  colours  may  be  bright,  and  the  stalks  shor'- 
and  firm. 

Many  varieties  of  narcissus — the  double  white 
Roman  and  the  bulbocodium,  or  hoop-petticoat — 
grow  nicely  in  pots.  They  requii'e  just  the  same 
treatment  as  the  above.  Then  crocuses,  snow- 
di'ops,  anemones,  ranunculus,  sciUas,  and  a  niunber 
of  other  bulbous  and  tuberous  rooted  plants,  are 
all  very  well  suited  for  the  enlivenment  of  the 
window  when  other  flowers  are  scarce.  All  require 
pretty  much  the  same  treatment.  But  it  is 
essential  in  planting  these  roots  to  have  the  soil 
sandy  and  rich,  and  to  keep  them  in  darkness  for 
some  time  after  they  are  put  down,  so  that  the 
roots  may  have  some  time  to  grow. 

A  large,  flat  basket,  or  a  china  dish,  filled  with 
damp  sand,  looks  beautiful  when  planted  with 
hyacinths  in  the  middle,  round  these  the  dwarf 
tulips,  and  a  border  round  the  whole  of  snow- 
drops, crocuses,  and  the  pretty  blue  sciUas.  The 
siurface  of  the  sand  must  be  covered  with  moss, 
and  every  week  or  ten  days  the  whole  quietly  im- 
mersed in  a  pan  of  water,  and  let  drain  for  a  few 
minutes  before  being  restored  to  its  place.  It 
wUl  be  necessary  to  place  a  few  lumps  of  charcoal 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sand.  Such  an  arrangement 
as  this  will  give  a  succession  of  gay  and  beautiful 
flowers  for  weeks  together.  The  separate  bulbs 
in  pots  wOl  be  much  benefited  by  an  occasional 
cleaning  of  their  leaves  with  a  soft  brush  and 
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lutswarm  water.  If  the  stems  of  the  hyacinths 
shoivld  he  too  short,  a  paper  funnel  placed  over 
thorn  will  be  found  uscfid  to  draw  them  up; 
but  the  fault  with  hesinners  is  generally  the 
other  way,  and  the  stems  become  long  and  weak, 
requiring  support.  The  way  to  avoid  this  is  by 
giving  plenty  of  air  and  light,  and  keeping  the 
plants  near  the  glass,  so  that  they  need  not 
stretch  to  get  to  the  light.  Keep  the  bright  sun- 
light off  when  in  blossom,  and  they  will  last  in 
full  beauty  for  many  days. 

The  foregoing  dhections  ivill,  I  hope,  enable 
many  persons  successfully  to  growplants,  who  have 
hitherto  been  deterred  by  fears  of  failure ;  the  aim 
of  the  writer  in  these  articles  having  been  to  give 
the  most  essential  directions  in  the  simplest  lan- 
<iTiage,  more  than  to  introduce  any  novelty  in 
toeatmeut.  Of  course,  there  are  many  other 
plants  which  will  grow  in  windows  which  have 
not  been  mentioned;  but  if  the  plants  whose 
treatment  has  been  here  described  are  success- 
fully grown  by  the  aid  of  these  dkections,  any 
other  plant  that  is  not  imsuitable  on  account  of 
its  delicacy  or  size,  may  be  tried  with  a  fair 
prospect  of  success. 


and 


Processes    of    the    Arts 
Mami-factiiyes. 


LEATHEE    M ANTJF ACTUEE. 

T.VSNISG.— HAED  .VXD  SOFT  lEATHEHS— VABIOCS  rROCESSES 
OF  TANNING — TA^V1NG — CURRYING — THEORY  OF  TANNING — 
EMPLOYMENT  OP  THE  RESIDUES   OP  THE  MANUFACTURE  OP 


EFFECTS  OF  POSTURE   ON  EESPIKATION. 

Dk.  Edward  Smth.  one  of  the  sanitary  commissioners 
oE  the  Privy  Council,  says  : — In  a  long  series  of  experi- 
ments which  I  liave  made  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
effect  of  posture  .ind  e.xertion  over  the  quantity  of  air 
inspired  in  any  periou,  and  consequently  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  chest,  it  was  shown  tliat  only  iu  the  lying 
posture  was  it  less  than  tlie  sitting  posture  ;  and  that 
the  difference  between  the  amount  in  the  latter  and  that 
when  walking  at  the  moderate  rate  of  three  miles  per 
liour  was  no  less  than  three  times  of  that  in  the  sitting 
posture.  The  following  table  gives  the  result  of  this 
series  in  many  modes  of  exertion,  all  compared  with  the 
amount  of  the  respiration  in  the  lying  posture  as  the 
standard : — 


The  cft'ect  in  the  lying  x^osture  bcm; 
That  of  the  sitting  posture  is    . 
Reading;  aloud  and  sinking,  each 
The  standing  posture 
Railway  travelling  in  the  1st  class 
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The  leather  manufacture  is  a  very  extensive  and 
important  branch  of  British  industry,  only  inferior 
in  value  and  extent  to  cotton,  wool,  and  u-on,  if  it 
be  not  equal,  or  even  superior,  to  the  latter.  Its 
extent  is  not  so  apparent  as  that  of  the  other 
manufactures  named,  for  the  reason  that,  while 
they  are  centralised  in  a  limited  area,  the  manu- 
tactiu-e  of  leather  is  carried  on  in  most  large  towns 
thi-oughout  the  kingdom.  It  is  now  impossible  to 
arrive  at  correct  data  as  to  the  annual  value  of 
the  leather  products  of  this  country  at  the  present 
day;  but  itmayfairlybecstimatedati£25,000,000, 
employing  over  300,000  persons,  whose  wages  may 
be  set  doTvn  at  ^£12,000,000  annually.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  skins  of  mammiferous  animals 
for  clothing,  coverings  of  the  feet,  and  a  host  of 
domestic  and  manufacturing  purposes,  has  been 
common  in  all  ages  and  among  all  nations ;  but, 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that  modern 
industry  alone  has  succeeded  in  giving  to  these 
products  the  special  qualities  for  which  they  are 
so  justly  prized. 

The  preservation  and  preparation  of  skins 
rests,  generally,  upon  two  distinct  branches  of 
industry — distinct  as  to  process,  similar  as  to  aim. 
The  first  is  applied  exclusively  to  coarse  leather 
(hides  of  the  calf,  ox,  and  horse) :  its  object  is 
the  special  action  which  tan  or  oak -bark  exercises 
upon  the  skins — this  is  the  art  of  tanning.  The 
second,  applicable  only  to  small  skins  (those  of 
the  sheep,  goat,  young  caH,  &o.),  substitutes  for 
the  slow  processes  of  tanning  the  more  rapid  and 
combined  action  of  certain  chemical  compounds — 
such  as  almn,  sea-salt,  ic.     This  is  tamng. 

This  distinction  is  not,  however,  always  pre- 
served. In  some  coimtries  the  tawcrs  treat  small 
skins  with  warm  solutions  of  tan ;  but,  in  fact, 
the  theory  of  the  different  processes  is  analogous, 
and  whether  faiiiiiit  or  a  mineral  salt  bo  cm- 
ployed,  the  aim  proposed  is  stHl  the  same.  In 
either  case  we  seek,  with  the  organic  matter  of 
albiunenoid  nature  which  constitutes  the  skin  of 
mammiferous  animals,  to  form  an  imputrescible, 
insoluble,  inelastic  compound — the  new  properties 
and  indestructibility  of  which,  by  numerous  agents, 
are  valuable  in  a,  host  of  applications. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  operations  of 
the  tanner,  or  the  tawer,  is  a  third  manufacture, 
that  of  currtjing ;  for  the  skins,  after  the  manipu- 
lations intended  to  convert  them  into  imputres- 
cible ijroducts,  have  not  yet  acquii'ed  the  physical 
qualities  which  constitute  their  chief  excellence. 
The  cun-icr  undertakes  to  give  to  the  skins,  by  oitinj 
or  greasing,  fulling,  aifinr/^  and  dyeing,  if  desired, 
the  suppleness,  gi'ain,  and  colotu-  required  in  the 
various  pm-poses  to  which  skins  and  leather  are 
applied. 

Manufactttre  op  Sole-Leather. — The  hides 
or  skins  of  the  ox,  cow,  and  horse  are  supplied  to 
the  tanner  from  the  slaughter-houses  of  tliis 
country  in  a  fresh  state,  soon  after  the  animals 
are  killed.  Large  quantities  are  also  imported 
from  foreign  countries,  particularly  from  La  Plata, 
in  South  America,  where  thousands  of  fine  oxen 
are  slaughtered  every  year  for  the  sake  of  their 
hides,  horns,  and  hoofs — the  flesh  having  hitherto 
been  wasted  for  want  of  a  ready  and  effectual 
method  of  jireserving  it  for  exportation  to  Em-ope. 
The  hides  of  these  animals  are  either  dried  in  the 
suu — as  the  chariiui,  or  jerked  beef,  is  also — or 
they  are  salted,  and  iu  this  state  of  preservation 
shipped  to  the  Unit-ed  States  of  America  and 
Europe. 

The  tanning  materialE  are  the  astringent  barks 
of  certain  trees — more  especially  the  oak — which 

I  abound  in  the  chemical  principle  known  as  tannin, 

I  or  tannic  acid,     bumach  is  also  rich  in  tannin, 

Valu^sle  H,u.FPE:.-cr. — .\  curious  kind  of  industry    but,  on  account  of  its  high  price,  is  employed  for 

has  lately  sprung  up    in    Fiance.      Two-sous   pieces,  !  morocco  leather  only.      "Whichever  bark   is  em- 

btruek  in  1852,  are  now  being  purchased,  principaUy  by    ployed,  it  is  reduced  in  bark-mills  to   a  coarse 

sUversmiths,  for  five  sous  each.     It  appears  that,  in  1852,  i  po^^e,.,  ,,;tij  ,„ch  precautions  as  to  prevent  the 

dust  given  off  from  entering   the  hmgs  of  the 


Ditto 


2nd  cla£S    ... 

upon  the  engine  at  20 
to  30  miles  per  hour 

upon  the  engine  at  50 
to  60  miles  per  hour 

ord  class    . 

upon  the  engine  (aver- 
age of  all  speeds)     . 

upon  the  engine  at  40 
to  50  niiles 

upon  tho  engine  at  30 
to  40  miles 


V.'alking  in  the  sea 1"65 

Ditto    on  land  at  one  mile  per  hour       ,        .     1*0 

Ail  the  above  have  an  influence  exceeding,  but  not  the 
double  of  that  of,  the  lying  posture. 

Riding  on  horseback  at  the  walking  pace  .         ,     2*2 
Walking  at  two  miles  per  hour  .         .         .     2"76 

These  have  been  two  to  three  times  the  inlhience  of  the 
lying  posture. 

Hiding  on  hoi"scback  at  the  cantering  i>ace        .     3"16 

"Walking  at  three  miles  per  hour        .         .         .     3'0 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  .        .         .     3-23 


3-33 
3-43 


Bowing 

Descending  steps  at  040  yards  per  hour     . 
Walking  at  three  miles  per  hour  and  carrying 

341b 3-5 

"Walking  at  throe  miles  per  hour  and  canying 

02  lb 3-84 

These  have  an  influence  from  three  to  four  times  greater 
than  that  of  the  lying  posture. 


:  pace  . 


4-05 


•ryjug 


Riding  on  horseback  at  the  trott 
Swimming  .... 

Ascending  steps  at  0  iO  yaj-ds  per  hour 
"Walking  at  tbreo  miles  per  hour  and 

lis  lb 

Walking  at  four  miles  per  hour  .         .         .     .'i-O 

These  have  an  influence  from  four  t<f  live  tinier  that  of 
the  lying  posture. 

lastly.— The  tread-wheel S-.i 

Running  at  six  miles  per  hour       .        .    7"0 


one  of  the  workmen  at  the  Mint  let  fall  by  accident  into 

the  caldron  lilled  witli  copper  an  injot  of  cold.     Fear-       ,.      ,      .         ,  ,        ,         •■  •  ... 

ing  th,at  he  would  be  disch'u-ged  if  the  accident  became  !  "-'teflant  workmen,  to  whom  it  is  very  mjurious. 

known,  he  concealed  it,  au.l  the  two-sBuS  pieces  were  I       "■^'^'^  qual.tiet;  desned  in  a  good  sole-leather  are, 

^truck  off.     It  was  only  after  the  ingot  w«s  missed  that  \  ^^'^^  ^^  l^^  compact,   flexible,   and  but  little  ab- 

t'.ie  matter  came  out.     Tlic  secret  was  kept  for  some  !  sorbcnt. 

lime,  but  it  is  now  well  known  to  the  public,  and  every-  I       To  attain  these  results,  the  liidc  or  skin,  when 

body  is  on  tiie  look-out  lor  the  coins  in  question.  '  received  by  the  tanner  from  the  butcher,  is  freed 


from  all  useless  portions  adhering  to  it,  such  as 
the  fat,  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  washed,  to  remove 
the  blood  and  dirt. 

The  dried  hides  received  from  Central  and 
South  America  aa'e,  ia  the  first  place,  soaked  in 
water,  iu  order  to  bring  them  as  nearly  as  possible 
to  the  same  state  of  suppleness  and  distension  that 
fresh  or  green  hides  possess. 

Salted  hides  are  also  put  to  soak,  in  order  to 
free  them  from  the  salt  they  contain,  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  would  interfere  mth  the  tan- 
ning process.  Salted  hides  become  soft  much 
cxuicker  than  dried  hides,  as  their  suppleness  is 
preserved  by  tho  salt.  This  operation  is  per- 
formed  in  water  thAt  has  been  previously  employed 
for  soaking  skins  in,  for  it  is  found  that  such 
water,  charged  with  animal  matters,  acts  more 
quickly  and  efficaciously  than  clear  water.  Most 
of  the  tanneries  of  Paris  are  situated  on  the  river 
Bievi-e ;  the  skins,  fastened  to  the  banks  by  ropes, 
are  left  to  soak  in  this  stream,  and  they  become 
softened  very  quickly,  because  tho  drains  from  aU 
the  tanneries  and  other  factories  carry  into  the 
Bievi'c  a  large  quantity  of  mattei-s  in  a  state  of 
decomposition.  ^ 

Upon  removal  from  the  v/atcr  the  skins  are 
beaten  with  an  iron  bar,  in  order  to  remove  tho 
creases,  and  to  "break  the  nerve"  of  the  skin, 
and  render  it  more  supple  and  easier  penetrated 
by  water.  The  skins  ai-c  next  piled  one  upon 
another  in  large  stone  vats,  where  they  are  sub- 
mitted diu-ing  several  days,  according  to  their 
nature,  to  the  action  of  slaked  lime  mixed  witli 
water  into  a  cream.  The  lime  exercises  a  peculiar 
effect  upon  the  skin,  rendering  the  removal  of 
the  hau-  quite  easy,  but  is,  iu  some  respects, 
injurious. 

The  removal  of  the  hair  may  be  effected  by 
other  methods — viz.,  by  a  spontaneous  fermenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  by  heat  artificially  applied,  and 
by  sour  tan  liquor. 

The  method  by  nalural  heat  is  that  usually 
adopted  with  fresh  skins.  This  heat  is  generated 
spontaneously  when  the  skins  are  piled  in  heaps. 
The  piles  must  be  frequently  examined,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  time  at  which  the  hair  comes  off 
easily  when  pulled,  but  not  too  easily.  If  the 
heating  be  not  checked  in  time — that  is  to  say, 
if  the  fermentation  be  continued  too  long — ^the 
skin  is  decomposed,  and  the  leather  made  of  it 
"wiU  be  found  deficient  in  weight  and  quality. 

At  one  time,  this  heating  process  was  effected 
by  the  heat  of  a  dung-heap,  and  worked  very 
weU  ;  but  there  was  a  difhculty  in  examining  the 
skins,  and  ascertaining  how  far  the  fermentation 
had  proceeded.  A  stove-heat  obtained  by  burn- 
ing spent  tan,  iu  which  tho  skins  were  placed  on 
wooden  horses,  has  been  employed ;  but  that  pro- 
cess has  been  improved  upon  by  the  steam  process 
invented  by  M.  Delbut,  iu  1S38.  Tho  steam  is 
introduced  rmder  a  false  bottom,  and  penetrates 
into  the  chamber  by  holes  made  in  the  upper 
part.  The  condensed  water  flows  out  at  the 
bottom  by  suitable  apertiu-es. 

The  fermentation  necessary  to  cause  tho  re- 
moval of  the  hair  from  the  skins  may  be  pro- 
duced by  sour  tan-liquor.  This  method  reqmres 
a  series  of  vats — from  seven  to  ten — about  5  ft. 
8  in.  in  diameter,  and  3  ft.  8  in.  in  depth.  From 
seven  to  eight  skins,  at  the  most,  are  put  into 
each  vat.  The  process  is  conducted  methodically 
• — that  is,  the  first  vat  contains  the  weakest  solu- 
tion, the  second  a  stronger  solution,  the  last  having 
the  strongest  of  all. 

The  skins  are  first  placed  in  the  weakest  solu- 
tion, so  as  to  become  perfectly  soaked.  They  are 
Ufted  out  (handled)  twice  every  day,  and  laid  on 
the  edge  of  the  vat  to  drain.  At  the  expu-ation 
uf  an  hour  they  are  retm'ned  to  the  same  vat,  and 
next  day  passed  to  the  second  vat,  where  the 
solution  is  a  degree  stronger.  This  change  of 
vats  is  renewed  until  the  hair  becomes  loosened, 
which  in  summer  time  takes  place  in  eight  or 
niny  days,  and  during  winter  in  from  ten  to  twelvs 
days.  The  tempci-ature  causes  the  skins  to  swell, 
and  opens  tho  epidermis  sufficiently  to  allow  tht, 
hair  to  come  off  readily. 

"When  the  skins  are  brought  to  the  point  at 
which  the  hau-  can  be  easily  removed,  they  are 
submitted  to  the  miliaimig  process,  which  is  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  round  knife  with  two 
hantUes,  upon  a  convex  wooden  bench  called  a 
beam.  Tlic  unhairing  must  be  performed  upon  a 
c<yuek  or  lo.gcr ;  that  is,  skins  must  be  laid,  folded 
double,  upon  the  beam,  so  as  to  foi-m  an  elastic 
bottom,  upon  which  the  skin  to  be  uuhaii-ed  is 
placed. 
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The  implament  employed  possesses  tlie  advan- 
tage over  the  knife  in  not  damaging  the  skin 
when  it  is  handled  by  an  unskilful  workman. 
Every  cai-e  is  taken  to  prevent  dirt  coming  be- 
tween the  knife  and  the  skin,  else  the  bloom 
Avould  bo  damaged.  StUl,  when  the  tmhairing  is 
dilSciilt,  and  the  hair  will  not  come  off,  the  skin 
is  dusted  witli  sifted  ashes,  or  very  fine  sand, 
wliich  facilitates  the  operation. 

The  skins  are  nest  retui'ned  to  the  vats  and 
washed  in  clean  water,  and  then  worked  again  on 
the  beam  with  a  circular  knife,  with  which  all  the 
flesh  and  other  impurities  and  useless  portions 
stm  adhering  to  the  skin  ai-e  removed.  The  skins 
are  again  returned  to  the  vats,  and  also  washed 
and  worked  on  the  beam  with  short  blunt  knives, 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  aU  the  lime  and  water 
the  skin  may  have  imbibed.  This  labour  is  very 
fatiguing  :  it  compels  the  workman  to  stoop  over 
the  beam,  and  to  spend  his  days  in  a  very  damp 
place.  The  quantity  of  water  required  has  pre- 
vented warm  water  from  being  employed  in  these 
manipulations. 

After  soaking  a  few  houi-s,  the  skins  are  put 
into  a  vat  of  spent  tan,  or  ooze,  in  which  they 
swell  a  little,  and  next  day  the  bloom  is  worked 
with  a  round  knife.  If  any  hairs  remain  attached 
to  the  skin  they  are  removed  by  hand  with  a  pair 
of  pincers. 

The  skins  being  again  rinsed,  they  are  put  into 
vats  of  sour  tan-liquor,  in  order  to  swell,  or  raise 
them  by  acid  fermentation.  The  sour  liquor  is 
made  with  tan  from  pits  in  wliich  the  skins  of  a 
preceding  operation  have  been  immersed,  and  upon 
which  water  is  pom-ed  and  left  to  become  acid. 
The  weakest  liquor  is  taken  lii-st.  There  are  sis 
or  eight  vats  of  liquor,  each  increasing  in  strength, 
then  a  new  vat,  which  contains  fresh  acid  liquor, 
to  which  some  tanners  add  a  certain  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid,  the  mixture  being  well  stiiTcd. 

The  first  day  that  the  skins  are  put  into  the 
nctu  vat  they  are  lifted  out  twice,  and  left  to  drain 
an  hour.  On  the  second  day  they  arc  lifted  out 
only  once.  The  liquor  is  carefully  stirred  before 
the  skins  ai'e  replaced  in  it.  On  the  third 
day  the  skins  are  passed  into  another  new  bath, 
also  filled  with  fresh  acidulated  liquor,  Uke  the 
preceding.  This  is  the  new  sivelling,  or  raishig. 
The  skins  are  lifted  again  in  the  evening,  left  to 
drain  for  an  hour,  and  then  returned  to  the  liquor. 
This  operation  is  repeated  during  two  days  more, 
then  the  skins  are  left  to  repose  from  four  to  six 
days :  they  are  now  ready  to  be  tanned.  The 
processes  of  tanning  wUl  nest  be  described. 


FLOWERS  FOE  PERFOTIES. 

FLCnTBS  for  perfumery  purposes  are  i)rincipally  grown 
in  the  neighboiu-hood  of  Gnisse,  Cannes,  aud  Nice,  three 
towns  situated  in  the  South  of  France,  close  to  each 
other.  The  manufacture  of  perfumery  materials  foniis 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  industry  in  that  district, 
giving  employment  to  upwai-ds  of  10,000  people,  inchid- 
ing  many  women  and  children,  for  whom  the  work  of 
culling  flowers  and  picking  off  the  stocks  is  particularlj' 
suitable.  These  flowers  are  generally  gi'own  by  small 
fanners,  who  contract  mth  the  perfumers  for  their  crop, 
with  the  exception  of  orange  flowers,  which  are  always 
sold  on  the  market.  The  prices  flowers  realise  vary  a 
good  deal,  according  to  the  abundance  of  the  crop.  They 
average  as  follows  : — Roses,  from  4d.  to  Sd.  per  lb.  ; 
orange  flowers,  6d.  to  lOd. ;  jasnjiues,  Is.  to  Is.  6d. ; 
violets,  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  6(1.  ;  tuberose.  Is.  3d.  to  2s.  ; 
cassie,  2s.  to  3s.  ;  jonquils,  Is.  to  Is.  Gd. 

The  following  are  approximate  quantities  and  values 
of  flowers  consumed  for  pecuniary  purposes  in  that 
locality  alone  : — Orange  flowers,  2,000,000  lb.,  worth 
about  £50,000  ;  roses,  600,000  IK,  £15,000  ;  jasmmes, 
150,000  lb.,  £8,000;  violets,  60,000  lb.,  ^6,000 ;  cassie, 
80,000  lb.,  £6,000  ;  tuberose,  40,000  lb.,  ^£3,000. 

The  plants  from  which  essential  oils  are  usually  made 
are  not  cultivated,  but  grow  wild  on  the  mountains  ; 
for,  as  Byron  says  ; — 

"  'Tis  not  the  plant  upreared  m  sloth 

"Wliich  beauty  shows,  and  sheds  perfume  ; 
The  flowers  which  yield  the  most  cf  both. 
In  JTatiuo'G  wild  hrsuriance  bloom." 

The  principal  plants  from  which  essential  oils  are  de- 
rived arc — lavender  (Lavandula  vera),  spike  (Lavandula 
spica),  peppei-mint  (Mentha  piperita'^,  rosemary  (Rosma- 
rimis  officinalis),  thyme  {Thynu'S  viU^/aris),  wild  tlij-me 
(Tlii/miis  serpyllmn),  and  maijoram  (Orignna majorana), 
■which  are  distilled  on  the  spot  by  means  of  portable 
stills.     An  essential  oil  iy  also  extracted  from  geranium  I 
{PeUirgoniitm  odoratissimi'm),   which,  from  its  strong 
ros>/  flavoni-,  is  much  prized  by  perfumers,  and  the  bitter 
orange  leaves  yield  a  powerful  essence  named  Pctil-graiii,  I 
which  is  used  in  eau-de-Cologne. — liitiimcl  on   "  The  \ 
Commerciul  Uses  of  Flowers."  | 


Facts  and  Memoranda. 


MuKE  than  1,500,000  human  beings  derive  their  sole 
support  from  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  the  fibres 
spun  by  the  silkworm. 

C'aliforxian  Ores. — Ores  are  now  sent  from  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada  to  Swansea,  in  "Wales,  to  be  smelted. 
25  per  cent,  more  silver  is  extracted  from  Nevada  silver 
ores  at  Swansea  than  would  have  been  extracted  in 
America. 

Wood  Papee. — A  tine  white  paper  can  be  made  out 
of  wood  A  company  has  been  established  at  Philadel- 
phia which  converts  daily  twenty  tons  of  wood  pulp  into 
a  soft  ■n'hite  paper.  A  number  of  literary  and  scientific 
men  visited  these  works  recently,  and  saw  a  poplar  tree 
on  a  hill  side  cut  down,  and  witnessed  its  conversion 
into  clear,  fine  paper,  all  within  the  space  of  five  hours ! 

New  Featct.e  et  Musecjis. — The  Free  Museum, 
Peel  Park,  ilancliester,  is  to  have  a  permanent  gallery 
of  photogi'apliic  portraits,  uniform  in  style  and  size,  "  to 
be  taken  from  life  in  the  first  instance,  and  printed  by 
an  important  process,  invented  and  patented  by  Mr. 
Swan,  of  Newcastle,  which  is  claimed  to  have  made 
photography  as  permanent  and  indelible  as  a  printed 
engraving." 

Coal  ln"  Wales. — A  provincial  paper  states  that  the 
Welsh  coal-field  has  been  tapped  at  various  parts  by 
mines,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  layer  of  first- 
class  steam  coal  exists  there  20  square  miles  in  super- 
ficial area,  with  an  average  thickness  of  30  feet.  Every 
cubic  yard  of  this  vast  field  contains  a  ton  of  coals. 
About  150  million  tons  have  been  extracted,  and  the 
annual  extract  at  the  present  time  is  about  eight  million 
tons.  At  this  rate  the  coal-field  will  last  up'wards  of 
13,000  years.  The  north  of  England  coal-field,  which 
has  been  worked  for  nearly  2,000  years,  and  shows  no 
signs  of  exhaustion,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Welsh  field  in  point  of  magnitude.  The  latter  has  not 
been  kno^vn  more  than  thirty  years. 

Wages  in  La^xashiee. — Mr.  Baker,  inspector  of 
factories,  in  his  last  report,  remarks  that  the  increase  in 
the  wages  of  cotton  workers  between  the  years  1854  and 
1860  was  greater  than  at  any  other  period,  ov/ing  to 
improvements  in  machinery  enabling  the  hands  to  turn 
out  more  work.  He  gives  a  table,  showing  the  rate  of 
wages  in  1850,  last  year,  and  three  intermediate  years. 


1830.       185o. 


1860.      1865. 


s.  d.       s.  d.       B.  d.       B.  d.      8.      d. 

Spinners  (men)  ...20    0  ...  22  0  ...  20  0  ...  27  0  ...  30      0 

Carders    (men)  ...20    0  ...  22  0  ...  20  0  ...  28  0...  25to34 

Grinders  (men)  ...14    0  ...  15  4  ...  14  0  ...  17  0  ...  16       0 

Eovers(women)...13    0  ...  13  3  ...  13  0  ...  13  6  ...  13       0 
Throstle  spinners 

(girls)    8    9  ...    9  8  ...    8  9  ...  U  9  ...       — 

"Weavers  10    0  ...  11  0  ...  10  0  ...  13  0  ...    8       6 

Self-actg. minders  —  —  —  23  0...30       0 

Nitro-Gltcerixe.  —  The  inventor  of  the  practical 
adaptation  of  nitro-glycerine  to  blasting  purposes,  Alfred 
B.  Nobel,  appeared  as  a  witness  in  the  action  at  New 
York  against  the  shippers  of  the  package  which  exploded 
at  San  Francisco.  He  testified  that  the  preparation  will 
not  explode  by  setting  tire  to  it,  by  friction,  or  by  con- 
cussion, but  that  it  requires  360  degrees  of  heat  in  a 
confined  space  to  explode  it.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  in  Germany  more  than  a  year.  Mr. 
Nobel  accounts  for  the  accident  at  San  Francisco  by 
presuming  that  the  oil  leaked  into  the  sawdust  packing, 
and  was  thus  heated  to  the  requisite  degree.  He  refuses 
to  believe  that  the  catastrophe  at  Aspinwall  was  caused 
by  nitro-glycerine,  saying  that  had  a  single  case  of  that 
substance  exploded  the  ship's  bottom  would  have  been 
blown  out,  and  there  would  have  been  no  second  explo- 
sion. The  inventor  also  stated  that  he  was  engaged  in 
investigating  the  efl'ect  of  the  oil  when  mixed  with  saw- 
dust, believing  that  thus  a  much  more  dangerous  com- 
pound was  obtained  than  nitro-glycerine  itself. 

WoRKiXQ  Men  is  Towjjs. — It  has  been  said  that 
there  is  one  great  advantage  which  working  men  ob- 
tain by  working  in  large  towns,  in  preference  to 
the  rural  districts,  whether  it  be  in  large  commer- 
cial houses  or  iu  great  inanufactiuing  establishments. 
They  are  directly  able  to  eani  much  more  money ; 
but  even  this  is  not  the  principal  advantage  which 
they  gain,  for  they  are  almost  invariablj-  so  ciicum- 
stanced  as  to  get  an  insight  into  the  modes  of  ac- 
quiring v.'ealtb  pursued  by  their  employers,  and  thus 
acquire  an  education  of  immense  value.  It  would  be 
easy  to  adduce  instances  without  number  illustrative  of 
this  fact.  Of  Mr.  Eennie  it  is  said  that  his  manufactory 
"  was  indeed  .a  school,  in  which  some  of  the  best  me- 
chanics of  the  day  received  a  thorough  training  in  m.v 
chine  work,  and  many  of  his  workmen,  like  himself, 
raised  themselves  to  the  rank  of  employeis  of  skilled 
labour.'"  The  same  remark  is  ti'ue  of  very  many  other 
estabhshment.=.  It  is  said  of  the  workmen  employed 
by  George  Stephenson  that  they  acquired  a  skill  and 
precision  in  the  mamifacture  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
engines  made  by  him,  which  not  only  enriched  the  master, 
but  that  his  workshops  were  a  school  or  college,  iu  which 
the  locomotive  workmen  of  the  kingdom  were  trained, 
and  many  of  the  most  celebrated  engineers  of  Emope, 
America,  and  India  acquired  their  best  practical  knov.'- 
ledge  in  his  employment 


FA^inLT  LIFE  IN"  THE  WOKKJIAlf'S  HOME. 

Recent  Aviiters  have  spoken  eloquently  of  the  power  of 
the  family  as  a  moral  regenerator.  M.  Jules  Simon 
regards  it  as  the  bow  of  promise,  wliich  spans  for  the 
workman  the  dark  clouds  which  have  gathered  over  his 
horizon.  M.  de  Gaspariu  last  year  filled  two  volumes 
with  his  own  living,  penetrating  thoughts,  as  to  "what 
the  family  is,  and  what  it  is  intended  to  accomplish.  It 
is  an  agency  for  human  happiness  which  dates  from 
Eden  itself ;  -nhen  God  found  for  man  his  help-meet, 
he  constituted  the  first  human  family. 

But  family  life  has  its  laws,  which  cannot  be  trans- 
gressed with  impunity.  The  difl'erent  lot  assigned  to 
the  man  and  the  woman,  from  the  very  beginning,  may 
be  regarded  as  among  the  most  essential  of  those  laws. 
The  man  is  to  labour  in  his  vocation  as  a  bread-winner 
— the  woman  is  to  labour  in  her  home  ;  his  life  is  to  be 
outward  and  social — hers  private  and  domestic.  We 
cannot  improve  upon  (Jod's  order ;  we  may  not  violate 
it :  in  ordinary  circumstances,  fo.nihj  life  flourishes  only 
under  these  conditions. 

It  is  not  the  daily  toU  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow  which 
threatens  the  workman's  domestic  peace ;  it  is  that  we 
have  taken  the  key-stone  from  his  arch  by  tempting  his 
wife  away  from  her  proper  and  natural  sphere  of  domestic 
labom".  Work  !  who  woidd  be  without  it? — it  is  the 
healthy  exercise  of  our  faculties,  our  courage,  our  perse- 
verance, our  enterprise  !  Let  those  answer  who,  having 
no  fixed  occupation,  have  tried  to  substitute  for  work  a 
continued  round  of  exciting  pleasure.  Are  they  happier 
than  the  honest  working  man,  who  comes  back  after  his 
twelve  or  thirteen  houi-s'  labour  with  his  basket  of  tools 
slung  over  his  shoulder,  and  looks  in  at  his  own  door  to 
see  the  faces  of  wife  and  children  brighten  up  at  the 
sight  of  his  smile  and  the  sound  of  his  voice  ?  Every 
man,  rich  or  poor,  has,  or  ought  to  have,  his  work  ;  the 
losing  intercommunion  of  members  of  a  family  is  far 
more  likely  to  be  endangered  by  idleness  than  by  labour. 

And  assuredly,  in  pointing  out  that  the  house-mother's 
sphere  of  labour  lies  at  home,  we  have  not  claimed  for 
her  a  life  of  ease  !  If  one  woman,  during  the  years  in 
which  a  young  family  is  increasing  around  her,  contrives, 
through  all  her  days  and  hours  of  weakness  and  inca- 
pacity, to  nurse  her  children,  bring  them  up  in  good 
habits,  cook,  mend,  aud  wash  for  her  husband  and  the 
whole  family,  and  keep  her  house  or  room  in  anjthing 
like  neatness  and  order — whatever  else  that  woman  is, 
she  is  not  an  idle  woman. — From  "Lending  a  Hand." 


FRESH    ALE! 

OB,  VICTOELi  PAKK  PRESERVED. 

Good  people  all,  both  great  and  small, 

A  bumper,  everywhere. 
To  Parliament  fUl  that  threw  out  the  BUI 
For  robbing  poor  men  of  fresh  air. 
For  I  own  I  likes  fresh  air, 
I  loves  a  breath  of  fresh  air ; 
And  dim  their  eyes  whenever  they  tries 
To  rob  a  poor  man  of  fresh  air. 

Some  people  thinks  gasometer  stinks. 

Is  respiration  fair  ; 
But  I'll  always  contend,  to  my  life's  end. 

That  there's  nothing  to  breathe  like  fresh  air. 
For  I  own,  &c. 

The  health  of  men  cyanogen 

And  hydrogen  impair. 
Whenever  my  chest  with  sitch  is  opprest, 

I  wish  it  was  aU  fresh  air. 
For  I  own,  &c. 

Sulphitreous  fumes  the  lungs  consumes, 

And  bums  the  trees  all  bare  ; 
But  I  always  find  both  body  and  mind 

The  better  for  good  fresh  air. 
For  I  own,  &c. 

0  !  'Tis  my  delight  on  a  holiday  bright 
In  "S'ictoria  Park  to  fare  ; 

Where  Moll  and  I,  with  little  'uns  by, 
Kesorts  for  a  breath  of  iresh  air. 
For  I  own,  &c. 

Moll  read  the  news  we  was  to  lose 
The  good  of  our  walking  there  ; 

1  could  smoke  my  pipe  but  not  eat  my  trips 
If  the  gas-works  had  pisoned  the  air. 

For  I  own,  £c. 

Of  aU  things  thirst  isn't  quite  the  worst  ; 

There's  one  that's  as  hard  to  bear  : 
\Vhich  is  want  of  breath,  being  stifled  to  death, 

Like  tliem  .as  is  robbed  of  fresh  air. 
For  I  omi,  &c. 

Let  compauics  shape  their  projects  to  scraps 

U]i  wealth,  .ind  dividends  share. 
But  dim  their  eyes  v.hk-ncvcr  they  tries 

To  rob  a  poor  man  of  fresh  air. 
For  I  own,  kc. — rud:h. 
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MONEY    PEIZES, 

TO  BE  COMPETED  TOR    BY 

WORKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PRIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each— are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Cassell,  Petteb,  and  Galpdj.  One  Prize  of 
Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Three  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  Working  Man. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  fol- 
lowing  gentlemen  have  kindly  undertaken  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Prizes  : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton  ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide  ;  Lord  Milton,  M.P.  ;  Charles  Buxton, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P.  ;  Kev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A. ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Begg,  D.D. 


"all  laboub  is 
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Lambeth  and  Mr.  Doiiltou. 

As  the  working  class  increase  iu  knowled"-e, 
and  aspire  to  political  power,  they  increase  in 
the  liability  of  responsibility,  if  we  may  use 
so  unusual  a  phrase.  The  public  will  expect 
them  to  shoig  that  they  possess  political  judg- 
ment, and  look  forward  to  their  exercising  it 
A  case  in  which  they  may  display  it  has  arisen 
in  the  affairs  of  the  borough  of  Lambeth.  Mr. 
Doulton,  one  of  the  representatives,  has  taken 
a  course  on  the  Francliise  Bill  which  has  been 
made  the  .subject  of  free  and  somewhat  indis- 
criminating  comment.  AVheu  a  public  man 
takes  an  unexpected  line  of  action  he  is  gene- 
rally condemned  in  a  ready-made  way.  °The 
ready-made  way  may  be  right  in  this  particu- 
lar instance,  but  it  should  not  be  adopted 
without  examination.  Independence  of  view 
is  not  common,  and  needs  to  be  encom-afed  • 
therefore,  when  any  case  of  it  occurs,  public 
opinion  should  rather  incline  towards  it,  and 
it  should  not  be  hastily  subjected  to  censure. 
The  exercise  of  independent  judgment  may 
be,  as.^e  have  said,  erroneous ;  but  it  should 
not  receive  censure  until  it  is  found  to  desei-ve 
it.  _  Even  rightly  founded  reproof  should  be 
arrived  at  deliberately  and  pronounced  gravely. 
The  fickleness  of  the  multitude  is  proverbial. 
Nothing  gives  more  weight  to  any  class,  or 
commands  for  it  more  respect,  than  to  find 
that  it  reverses  its  decisions  slowly,  and  is 
generous  and  patient  in  its  judgments.  Ee- 
jiresencatives  who  believe  their  constituents 
to  be  fickle  study  their  caprices  instead  of 


their  interests,  and  appeal  to  their  humours 
rather  than  to  their  understanding.  We 
should  like  to  see  a  popular  constituency,  like 
that  of  Lambeth,  act  in  a  manner  to  raise  the 
character  of  constituencies  in  which  working 
men  have  undoubted  influence. 

Mr.  Doulton  takes  great  interest  in  pre- 
serving the  commons  for  the  people — ^we  do 
not  mean  the  House  of  Commons,  b\it  the 
commons,  sometimes  called  the  Parks  of  the 
People.  To  other  social  questions  he  is  a 
friend.  We  do  not  say  that  this  alone  atones 
for  any  great  dereliction  of  political  principle  ; 
but,  if  a  public  servant  has  some  widely- 
admitted  good  qualities,  that  is  a  reason  for 
well  considei'ing  whether  any  fault  alleged 
against  him,  is  such  as  to  warrant  the  course 
of  superseding  him. 

Lord  Grosvenor's  amendment,  for  which 
Mr.  Doulton  voted,  and  which  is  the  i-eason 
of  the  censure  expressed  by  many  upon  him, 
was  an  amendment  calculated  to  put  off  and, 
perhaps,  destroy  the  Franchise  Bill.  Here 
arises  a  question  of  political  morality,  to 
which  very  little  attention  is  ]jaid.  Ouglit  a 
member  of  Parliament  to  vote  for  a  projiosition 
because  it  is  right  in  itselfj  or  because  of  the 
consequences  involved  in  it  ?  If  a  man  votes 
against  a  right  thing  because  consequences  he 
disapproves  may  result,  he  does  evil  that  good 
may  come.  This  has  always  been  considered 
a  wrong  rule  iu  morals.  Again,  if  he  always 
votes  for  the  right  principle,  regardless  of 
consequences,  he  may  do  great  mischief  in 
trying  to  do  great  good.  He  maybe  an  obstruc- 
tive, and,  with  the  best  intention,  saddle  upon 
the  country  sudden  and  serious  evils.  He 
may  throw  out  a  good  Government  and  bring 
in  a  bad  one ;  he  may  throw  out  a  Cabinet 
inclined  to  peace  and  bring  iu  one  inclined 
to  wai'.  Now,  on  what  principle  should  a 
member  act  ?  If  Mr.  Doulton  should  look 
only  to  consequences,  then  he  was  wrong  in 
his  Grosvenor  vote.  If  he  should  look  only  to 
the  intrinsic  meaning  of  the  amendment,  he 
might  be  right.  To  look  to  consequences 
only  is  expediency,  to  look  to  truth  only 
seems  the  best.  There  is  most  independence 
in  this  course,  but  there  is  also  uncertainty 
of  results.  Mr.  Doulton  should  explain  on 
which  principle  he  acts.  His  constituents, 
before  they  condemn  him,  should  make  up 
their  minds  on  which  principle  they  should 
wish  hin\to  act,  and  give  him  notice  of  the 
view  they  take  of  his  dut^'. 

Apart  from  consequences  following  from 
Lord  Grosvenor's  amendment,  it  might  be 
wrong  in  itself  It  may  be  held  that  the 
Franchise  Bill  was  a  distinct  cjuestion ;  that 
it  was  an  entire  question — a  sufiicient  ques- 
tion— and  stood  alone ;  and  ought  to  be 
treated  alone ;  and  that  to  connect  with  it 
another  and  very  diflerent  question,  was  to 
confuse  as  well  as  delay  the  Franchise  Bill. 
Here  Mr.  Doulton  would  be  held  to  have 
been  guilty  of  an  error  of  judgment  by  those 
who  took  the  views  last  described.  For  this 
he  might  be  condemned,  but  without  being 
dismissed.  A  meeting  of  his  constituents 
might  consider  this  question,  and  agree  to 
mark  his  act  as  an  error.  This  would  be 
judicial,  it  would  be  fair,  it  would  be  a  warn- 
ing, it  would  be  moderate,  and  honourable  to 
their  judgment.  For  one  error  a  man  should 
hardly  be  dismissed.  This  would  be  a  measure 
so  hard  that  only  an  infallible  member,  or 
one  who  took  care  to  do  nothing,  could  hope 
to  escajiie. 

A  Member  of  Parliament  may  have  been 
a  long-tried  and  consistent  ileformer  like  Sir 
William  Hutt.  To  dismiss  such  a  servant 
because  of  one  mistake,  would  have  a  bad  effect 
on  the  morality  of  Members  of  Parliament. 
It  would  not  be  treating  them  like  gentlemen, 
but  like  apprentices.     Conservatives  have  not 


been  better  than  working  men  in  this.  One 
of  their  leading  journals  sarcastically  wrote  of 
the  Member  for  Gateshead — 

"  Content  is  found  in  lowly  cell ; 

Freedom  of  mind  in  prison  shut ; 
And  independence  loves  to  dwell 
(Let  Gateshead  witness)  in  a  Hutt." 

This  was  treating  Sir  William  Hutt  as  one 
who  had  no  right  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of 
his  constituents,  on  a  great  question  affectinc 
their  own  interests  and  hopes,  and  on  which 
they  were  the  best  judges.  On  national  and 
international  questions,  and  such  as  affect 
other  parts  of  the  country  remote  from  a 
constituency,  a  Member  of  Parliament,  know- 
ing or  having  access  to  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  is  often  a  better  judge  than  his  con- 
stituents. But  on  questions  of  personal  right, 
credit,  and  liberty,  the  constituent  is  a  better 
judge  than  —  certainly  as  good  a  judge  as — 
the  member. 

On  such  a  question  as  that  raised  ia  Lam- 
beth, we  think  Mr.  Doulton  owed  his  con- 
stituents a  gi-ave  and  explicit  explanation  of 
the  coui-se  he  thought  it  right  to  take.  A 
member  may  disappoint  his  constituents  on  a 
vital  question,  if  he  gives  serious,  intelligent, 
and  intelligible  reasons  for  doing  so.  If  he 
differs  earnestly,  respectfully,  and  reluctantly 
from  them,  he  ought  to  be  borne  with,  unless 
he  has  abandoned  altogether  those  principles 
•which  he  held  when  he  came  before  them, 
and  which  constituted  the  reasons  why  he 
was  chosen.  In  such  a  case  he  is  bound  to 
resign. 

Our  argument  is,  that  constituencies,  espe- 
cially if  large  and  popular  ones,  should  judge 
with  caution,  with  sense,  and  with  liberality. 
A  member  should  feel  that  he  is  in  fair  and 
not  capricious  hands — that  the  confidence  in 
him  is  not  lightly  given  nor  lightly  with- 
drawn. We  should  like  to  see  what  is  called 
a  "  woi-king  class"  constituency,  wiser,  graver, 
juster,  more  staid  in  their  acts  than  an  ordi- 
nary constituency.  We  wish  to  see  them  act 
without  hasty  suspicions,  or  passionate  de- 
termination. Such  conduct  would  do  more 
than  a  thousand  theoretical  arguments  to 
incline  Parliament  to  increase  the  power  in 
their  hands. 

At  the  same  time,  we  would  not  hand  over 
constituencies  to  the  caprice  or  irresponsible 
dictates  of  members.  The  doctrine  of  a 
member's  independence  is  often  carried  much 
too  far.  Men  like  Mr.  Bernal  Osborne,  just 
returned  for  Nottingham,  seem  to  abuse  the 
right  of  self-action.  He  declares  he  will 
never  give  a  pledge ;  .and  many  membere 
who  never  mean  to  keep  any  promise,  cover 
their  conduct  and  evade  all  responsibility  by 
a  show  of  independence,  which  affects  to 
regard  pledges  as  improper  or  degrading. 
Now,  no  one  expects  a  member  to  pledge 
himself  always  to  be  of  one  opinion  upon 
every  question,  of  which  he  knows  nothing, 
which  he  has  never  studied,  and  is  unaware 
of  what  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  But 
on  great  public  question.?,  which  have  been 
agitated  for  years,  he  does  know  something, 
he  ought  to  know  something,  and  if  he  does 
not  he  has  no  business  to  be  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  None  require  Mede  and  Persian 
pledges,  which  can  never  be  changed ;  but 
exp)lanatious  of  what  a  man's  opinions  really 
are  are  wanted,  and  ought  to  be  given,  and 
can  be  given.  A  man  can  tell  how  long  he 
has  held  his  opinions,  why  he  has  held  them, 
and  how  long  he  is  likely  to  hold  them. 
Weathercock  members,  blown  about  by  every 
ministry,  or  pulled  round  by  every  party  that 
gets  in  the  ascendant,  who  have  one  opinion 
one  day  and  another  the  next,  and  who  say 
they  will  give  no  pledges  because  what  they 
really  mean  is  that  they  liave  no  convictions, 
and  can't  afford  to  keep  a  conscience — ^these 
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are  members  whose  proper  place  is  at  the 
bottom  of  the  very  first  poll  to  which  they 
can  be  brought. 


Electrotypiiig. 


ELECTRO-GILDINO    AND    SILVERING. 

The  Gold  Bath. — Gilding  can  be  done  either  hot 
or  cold ;  in  each  case  the  composition  of  the  bath 
is  the  same,  only  the  gilding  with  a  warm  bath  is 
generally  richer  in  tone,  and  may  sometimes  ren- 
der colouring  unnecessary.  With  a  cold  bath, 
necessitated  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  heating  large 
masses  of  liquid  for  the 
production  of  bulky  arti- 
cles, colouring  is  always  in- 
dispensable. Gilding  by 
cold  baths  has  nearly  Sis- 
appeared  from  workshops 
where  steam  is  employed. 

The  baths  are  formed  o£ 
double  cyanide  of  gold  and 
potassium.  Dissolve  2  oz, 
of  gold  in  aqvM  regia ; 
evaporate  the  solution  to 
a  syrupy  consistence ;  re- 
dissolve  it  in  warm  water, 
and  add,  little  by  little, 
2j  lb.  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sum,  previously  dissolved  in 
water.  This  wUl  make 
about  thirteen  gallons  of 
bath.  It  is  best  not  to 
employ  it  untU  it  has  been 
boiled  several  hours.  The 
most  suitable  temperatiu'e 
for  the  bath,  when  in  opera- 
tion, is  160'  Fahr. 

Immerse  in  the  bath  a 
plate  of  gold  put  in  com- 
munication with  the  posi- 
tive pole,  and  which  serves 
to  feed  the  bath  continu- 
ally. In  proportion  as  the 
gold  is  deposited  upon  the 
object  to  be  gilt  placed  at 
the  negative  pole,  a  nearly 
equal  quantity  of  gold  is 
dissolved  at  the  positive 
pole,  and  maintains  the 
bath  in  the  same  state  of 
saturation. 

By  this  arrangement  the 
cold  baths  acquire  great 
durability;  it  is  also  ap- 
plied to  warm  baths,  but  they 
deteriorate  very  quickly. 
The  cyanide  of  potassium  is 
destroyed  by  a  prolonged 
boiling.  The  electric  cui'- 
rent  is  fm-nished  by  a 
Bunsen's  battery,  the  num- 
ber of  cells  being  regu- 
lated by  the  nature  of  the 
article  to  be  gUt. 

Before  putting  the  ar- 
ticles into  the   bath,  they 

are  rinsed  in  alcohol,  in  order  to  dissolve  the 
greasy  matters  by  which  they  are  soiled ;  next 
into  a  bath  of  dilute  nitric  acid;  then  into 
a  bath  of  acid  niti'ate  of  mercvuy,  strength  4 
per  100  ;  and  lastly,  rinsed  in  abundance  of 
water :  the  articles  are  then  ready  to  be  immersed 
in  the  gold  bath.  The  time  of  the  immersion 
varies  according  to  the  thickness  to  be  given  to 
the  coating,  and  is  in  dii'ect  proportion  vnth  the 
weight  of  gold  deposited. 

To  ascei-tain  the  weight  of  gold  deposited,  two 
weighings  are  necessary ;  the  first,  when  the 
articles  are  about  to  be  put  into  the  bath;  the 
second,  upon  the  gilt  and  dried  articles. 

All  the  metals  gild  equaUj'  well  in  the  above 
bath,  but  steel  requires  a  more  concentrated  solu- 
tion, or,  what  is  better,  a  previous  coppering  in 
an  alkaline  bath.  Aluminium  cannot  be  gUt 
directly ;  it  must  be  coppered  also.  In  this  case 
an  acid  copper-hath  is  best  for  the  pm-pose. 

Re&erwes. — By  means  of  reserves  we  may  obtain 
vaiious  artistic  effects,  for  whi(?li  taste  is  the  only 
guide.  The  most  suitable  varnish  for  this  kind 
of   work  is   composed  of   copal  varnish,  oil,  and 

*  Continued  from  page  .509. 


chromate  of  lead.  This  varnish  is  applied  with  a 
hair  pencil  to  all  those  parts  of  the  article  where 
it  is  not  wished  that  the  metal  should  be  de- 
posited. When  it  is  allowed  to  dry  properly  it  is 
not  attacked  by  acid  or  alkaline  solutions.  It  is 
completely  dissolved  by  essence  of  tm-pentine  or 
light  coal  oU. 

Green  and  Red  Gilding. — We  may  obtain  green  gold 
and  red  gold  dii-ectly  by  the  battery.  For  green 
gold  a  solution  of  the  double  cyanide  of  silver 
and  potassium  is  added  to  the  gold  bath  untU  the 
desu-ed  colour  is  obtained ;  then  we  operate  with 
an  anode  of  gdid  alloy.  In  this  process,  as  in  all 
those  which  have  for  their  aim  the  deposit  of 
metallio  ailoys,  it  is  very  important  to  well  pro- 
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portion  experimentally  the  surface  of  the  anode  to 
that  of  the  article  to  be  gUt.  To  obtain  red  gold  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium  and  copper  is  added 
to  the  gold  bath.  But  the  result  is  obtained 
more  easily  with  the  mixture  formerly  employed 
by  the  mercury-gilders,  which  consisted  of  25 
parts  of  acetate  of  copper,  65  of  cream  of  tartar, 
and  10  of  table  salt,  applied  with  a  soft  brash. 
The  articles  are  heated  over  charcoal  untU  the 
salts  assume  a  brownish  colour ;  they  are  then 
cooled  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid. 

Upon  removal  from  the  gold  bath  the  articles 
are  generally  of  a  tarnished  colour,  in  which 
state  they  are  unfit  for  sale.  They  have,  there- 
fore, to  undergo  several  operations  with  the 
scratch-brush,  and  colouring  and  burnishing. 

Folishing. — This  operation  is  perfoi-med  with  a 
scratch-brush  of  brass  wu-e,  the  diameter  of 
wliich  varies  according  to  the  delicacy  of  the 
article.  It  is  always  performed  imder  a  Uquid — 
generally  liquorice-water — the  object  of  w^hich  is 
to  form  a  light  mucUage,  which  admits  of  the 
scratch-brush  rubbing  the  gUt  article  less  roughly. 

For  smooth  surfaces  the  hand-labour  is  replaced 
by  the  wheel.  Upon  an  axle  revolving  600  times 
a  minute  a  mandrel  of  copper  is  mounted,  ftu-- 


nished  with  a  brass  wire  brush ;  a  reservoir  aboye 
constantly  supplies  the  brush  with  the  mucila- 
ginous liquid,  which  flows  into  a  lower  receptacle. 
One  workman  can  accomplish  as  much  with  the 
wheel  as  ten  ■without  it. 

Colouring  is  performed  by  means  of  a  mixtm-e 
called  or  molu,  and  composed  of  30  parts  of  alum, 
30  of  nitrate  of  potassa,  30  of  red  oclrre,  8  of 
sulphate  of  zinc,  1  of  common  salt,  and  1  of  sul- 
phate of  iron.  It  is  applied  with  a  soft  brush. 
The  articles  are  placed  over  a  clear  charcoal  fire 
until  the  salts,  melted  and  dried,  assume  a  brown 
aspect ;  they  are  then  suddenly  cooled  in  nitric 
acid  water  containing  3  per  100  of  hydrochloric 
acdd;  afterwards  washed  in  abimdance  of  water 
and  dried  with  sawdust. 

Bxirnishing  is  effected  by 
means  of  hard  stones — 
agates,hematites — mounted 
in  strong  wooden  handles, 
or  with  tools  of  highly- 
pohshed  steel. 

Flat  Gilding.  —  Starting 
with  the  principle  —  "As 
is  the  surface  so  is  the  gild- 
ing " — if  we  can  obtain  a 
perfectly  mot  surface  be- 
fore gilding,  it  is  evident 
that  we  shall  have  very 
little  to  do  in  order  to 
retain  this  aspect  after 
gilding.  The  result  has 
been  obtained  by  previously 
depositing  a  mat  coating  of 
a  less  costly  metal  than 
gold,  the  deposit  of  which 
can  be  easily  regulated. 

Silver  and  copper  equally 
accomplish  this  aim.  The 
silvering  is  performed  in 
baths,  which  wUl  be  de- 
scribed in  our  next ;  only 
the  silver  bath  must  not  con- 
tain more  than  eight  gi-ains 
of  silver  per  1,000,  and  the 
deposit  must  be  made  slowly 
■with  a  very  ■\veak  current. 
The  coppering  is  performed 
in  the  usual  baths  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  after  a  first 
coating  given  in  the  alkaline 
copper  bath.  The  time  of 
immersion  and  the  epergy 
of  the  pile  are  conditions 
which  a  little  practice  ■will 
soon  teach. 

The  articles  being  per- 
fectly mat,  are  conveyed  to 
a  more  dilute  gold  bath 
than  that  prescribed  above, 
which  is  worked  warm.  It 
must  not  contain  njorathan 
five  grains  per  1,000.  It 
is  important  to  continually 
move  the  articles  about  in 
the  bath,  and  to  manoeuvre 
the  anode  so  as  to  render 
the  colour  uniform.  Gild- 
ing upon  copper,  less  costly 
than  gilding  upon  silver, 
is  usually  of  an  inferior 
tone  of  colour,  and  more  liable  to  oxidise  ;  so  the 
latter  metal  is  generally  prefeiTcd. 

The  metals  deposited  under  the  influence  of 
the  electric  battery  do  not  always  present  .the 
same  physical  characters. 

Sometimes  the  deposit  is  rough  and  brittle,  at 
others  soft  and  flexible ;  sometimes  it  possesses 
intermediate  qualities,  and  is  as  perfect  in  its 
physical  properties  as  the  best  rolled  copper; 
lastlj-,  it  may  be  deposited  under  the  form  of 
a  non-adherent  crystalline  powder. 

These  different  molecular  states  depend  on  the 
relations  which  must  exist  among  the  four  fol- 
lowing conditions  — 1st,  the  proportions  of  the 
two  electrodes ;  2nd,  the  strength  of  the  solu- 
tions ;  3rd,  the  temperature  at  which  the  opera- 
tion is  carried  on ;  4th,  the  intensity  of  the  pile. 

In  all  cases,  it  is  important  that  the  relative 
surfaces  of  the  anode  and  the  !u-ticles  in  commu- 
nication with  the  negative  pole  be  nearly  equal. 
A  positive  electrode  larger  than  the  negative  elec- 
trode tends  to  produce  a  crystalline  deposit,  which 
may  extend  to  the  pulverulent  state,  if  the  dif- 
ference in  their  dimensions  is  very  considerable. 

By  working  with  a  too  concentrated  solution. 
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the  deposit  is  rough  and  brittle;  increasing 
the  intensity  of  the  battery  will  restore  the 
dejjosit  to  its  normal  state. 

If  the  bath  be  too  weak,  or  the  temperature  bo 
too  low,  the  deposit  slackens,  and  assumes  a 
crystalline  appeai-anco,  which  may  be  easily  mji,de 
to  disappear  by  raising  the  temperature,  or  by 
diminishing  the  intensity  of  the  pile.  If  the 
temperature  be  too  high,  the  deposit  will  becomo 
pulverulent.  Tliis  may  bo  remedied  by  dimin- 
ishing the  power  of  the  pile  employed.  The 
reo'ulation  of  the  intensity  of  the  cun-ent  is,  in 
most  cases,  the  remedy  to  apply  to  the  accidents 
that  occur. 

Therefore,  it  is  on  the  perfect  equilibrium 
among  those  four  conditions  that  the  galvanic 
precipitation  of  a  metal  with  .all  its  special  quali- 
ties of  ductility  and  malleability  depends.  The 
operiitor  soon  acquires  the  means  of  working 
satisfactorily. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  simple  cell  is  em- 
ployed the  success  of  the  operation  depends  on 
the  relation  between  the  zinc  surfaces  and  the 
number  of  articles  to  be  coated.  With  perfectly 
saturated  solutions,  and  a  weak  current,  success 
is  certain. 


Rambles  among  Cowitvy  Clubs. 

C'OMlinNICATED    BT    THE    EEV.    H.    SOLLY.* 

"  Fkom  B I  went  to  B .     The  Club  there 

occupies  two  rooms,  for  which  it  pays  £,\2  a  year 
rent  and  taxes.  One  of  the  two  rooms  is  used  as 
a  reading-room,  and  the  other  as  a  smoking  and 
recreation  room.  In  the  latter  are  a  piano, 
bagatelle-board,  and  the  necessary  appliances 
for  the  games  of  chess,  draughts,  and  dominoes. 
The  Club  does  not  possess  any  skittle-aUey,  nor 
yet  any  kind  of  recreation  ground.  Its  reading- 
room  is  well  furnished,  and  it  has  a  small  library. 
It  has  no  means  of  accommodating  classes.  In 
the  whiter  a  social  meeting,  at  which  songs, 
recitations,  ic,  are  given,  is  held  once  a  week 
in  the  reading-room.  The  number  of  members 
is  about  sbcty,  paying  2d.  per  week  each,  and 
the  Club  is  not  in  debt.  Its  prosperity  is  due, 
under  Providence,  to  the  imceasing  exertions  of  its 

secretary,  Mr. ,  aided,  whenever  requisite,  by 

the  generous  assistance  of  P.  J. ,  Esq. 

"  My  next  visit  was  to  D .     Soon  after  its 

opening,  the  D ■  Club  had  nearly  300  members; 

at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  but  about 
ninety.  The  average  number  last  winter  was  120. 
Originally  the  members  were  all  working  men; 
but  now  they  are  chiefly  tradespeople,  clerks,  and 
the  better  class  of  apprentices.  For  some  time 
past  the  number  of  working  men  among  the 
members  has  been  under  twenty.  The  original 
terms  of  subscription  were  Is.  per  quarter,  or  4d. 
l^er  month ;  but  last  Christmas  the  terms  were 
raised  to  Is.  6d_.  per  quarter,  or  6d.  per  month. 
The  Club  pays  X16  a  year  for  its  premises,  which 
comprise  a  reading-room,  a  conversation  and 
smoking-room,  a  bagatelle-room,  and  apartments 
for  the  housekeeper.  The  housekeeper,  besides 
being  allowed  to  live  rent  free,  and  being 
supplied  with  coal  and  gas,  is  paid  7s.  pier 
week.  The  Club  possesses  neither  recreation- 
ground  nor  bowling-alley.  It  has  two  bagateUc- 
boards,  howevoi-,  and  several  sets  of  dominoes, 
chessmen,  &c.  &c.  There  is,  also,  a  good  piano. 
It  has  no  library,  and,  not  possessing  any  rooms 
available  for  the  pirrjjosc,  has  not  been  able  to 
do  cmythiug  in  the  w.ay  of  classes.  Last  winter 
something  or  other  in  the  way  of  an  entertainment 
was  provided  for  the  members  once  a  week ;  but  the 
committee  of  the  Club  seem  to  feel  that  they  have 
got  almost  to  the  end  of  their  resources  in  that 
respect,  and  strongly  m-ged  upon  me  the  desii-abDity 
of  the  Union  putting  itself  in  a  position  to  leiii,  to 
country  Clubs,  on  moderate  terms,  magic-lantern 
slides,  apparoius/or  the  performance  of  conjuring  irichs, 
or  any  othej-  such  aids  to  innocent  amusement. 
Thejwere  getting  into  debt,  too,  and  felt  that 
theljlub  must  die  unless  something  could  be  done 
during  the  coming  winter  to  put  new  life  into  it. 
They  had  some  thought  of  commencing  the  winter 
season  (last  year  they  began  it  with  a  tea-meeting) 
with  a  public  meeting  at  the  Corn  Exchange,  if 
the  Secretary  of  the  Union  would  go  down  .niid 
attend  it.  They  were  also  very  desirous  to 
receive  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  all  the 
information  and  advice  he  coidd  render  with 
respect  to  the  establishment  of  provident  societies 


in  connection  irith  Working  Men's  Clubs,  some  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  being  of  opinion 

that  the  only  hope  of  the  D Club  lay  in  the 

establishment  of  some  kind  of  hetiefit,  saving,  or 
loan  club  in  connection  with  it.     A  perhaps  larger 

proportion  of  the  working  men  of  D than  of 

most  other  towns  possess  '  allotment  gardens  ; ' 
and  '  beau  shows,'  invariably  held  at  public- 
houses,  ai'e  very  popular  .among  them.     This  has 

led  the  secretary  of  the  D Club,  Mr.  B , 

to  conceive  the  idea  of  eudeavom-ing  to  attract 
working  men  to  join  it  by  arranging  for  an  annual 
horticultui'al  show  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  to  be 
cxhihitf^ct  at  only  by  members  of  the  Working  Men*s 
Club.  The  persons  who  exhibit  at  each  '  beau 
show '  have  to  pay  something,  in  order  to  acquu'e 
the  right  to  exhibit ;  and  the  money  thus  paid  by 
all  exhibitors  is  divided,  as  'prizes,'  among  the 
most  successful  ones.  Prizes  would  have  also  to 
be  given  to  the  most  successful  exhibitors  at  the 

show  which  Mr.  B proposes;  but  Mr.  B 

believes  that  he  could  collect  the  money  for  the 
prizes,  so  that  the  subscriptions  of  all  persons 
who  might  be  induced  to  join  the  Club  by  reason 
of  none  but  members  of  the  Club  being  eligible  to 
exhibit  at  the  j^roposed  horticultural  show  would 
be  available,  without  deduction,  for  the  piu'poses 
of  the  Club.  I  must  add  that  I  found  the  com- 
mittee very  much  perplexed  by  the  boy  question. 
More  than  half  the  members  of  the  Club,  at  the 
time  of  my  visit,  were  under  nineteen,  and  a 
great  many  were  not  more  than  seventeen ;  and 
the  younger  of  this  section  of  the  members  were 
in  the  habit  of  almost  monopolising  the  games,  so 
that  other  members  could  scarcely  ever  get  a  turn 
at  them.  In  this  and  other  ways  the  '  boys '  had 
been  the  means  of  driving  away  many  older  mem- 
bers ;  and  I  found  the  committee  divided  in 
opinion  as  to  which  com-se  wovxld  enabl,o  the  Club 
to  render  most  service  to  the  community — that  of 
dismissing  the  boys,  in  order  to  render  the  Club 
more  attractive  to  older  members ;  or  that  of 
keeping  the  boys,  and  so  iJreventing  theii-  forming 
public-house  habits,  though  at  the  cost  of  keeping 
older  men  away.     I  shall  forward  with  this  a  copy 

of  the  rules  of  the  D •  Club.     At  the  time  of 

my  visit  the  Club  was  in  debt  to  the  amount  of 
something  under  ^£10.  Its  income  was  not  pro- 
viding for  more  than  two-thirds  of  its  expenditure, 
and  the  committee  was  getting  hopeless  of  obtaui- 
ing  donations  wherewith  to  meet  the  other  third. 

"  The  woi-thy  secretary  of  the  D ■  Club,  Mr. 

B ,  was  earnestly  desirous  that  I  shoidd  visit 

the  '  Workman's  Hall,' at  M L ,  and  was 

kind  enough  to  drive  me  over  for  the  piu-pose. 
This  .admirable  institution  owes  its  existence  to 
the  late  Mr.  Edward  Gaimders,  of  Bath,  who 
bequeathed  to  certain  trustees  .£1,000  with  which 
to  establish  it,  and  prescribed  the  plan  on  which 
it  must  be  conducted.  As  certain  essential  '  club ' 
elements  are  thereby  denied  to  it,  I  need  not 
trouble  you  with  particulars  concerning  it.  I  wiU 
send  with  this,  however,  a  printed  account  of  it, 
which  was  given  to  me." 

[N.B.  I  hope  to  give  some  interesting  particu- 
lars shortly  of  the  work  this  HaU  has  been  doing 
since  it  was  opened.  I  heard  the  other  day  that 
every  public-house  but  one  had  been  shut  up,  in 
consequence,  in  the  town,  but  I  have  as  yet  no 
authentic  statement. — H.  S.] 

"  The  last  place  at  which  I  called  was  M . 

There  I  found  a  Club,  which  was  opened  on  the 
29th  of  December  last  year.  During  its  first 
quarter  it  averaged  209  members  ;  at  the  time  of 
my  visit  it  had  about  150.  The  members  pay  Is. 
per  quarter,  or  4d.  per  month,  or  Id.  per  week. 
They  possess  the  most  comfortable  Club-house  I 
have  seen.    It  is  a  house  belonging  to  the  Marquis 

of  A ,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Club,  and 

the  Club  occupies  the  Avhole  of  it.     The  Club  owes 

its  existence  mainly  to  Dr.  F ,  of  the  M 

College,  and  this  gentleman  collected  about  ^3200 
with  which  to  start  it,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
sum  was  spent  in  adapting  and  furnishing  the 
Club-house.  In  consideration  of  its  having  spent 
so  much  money  in  improving  the  premises  it 
occupies,  the  Club  is  not  to  pay  rent  for  them  for 
several  years.  The  premises  comprise  a  reading- 
room,  a  recreation-room,  a  smoking-room,  a 
kitchen,  and  apartments  for  the  housekeeper. 
The  reading-room  is  supplied  with  not  fewer  than 
seven  daily  papers,*  and  twenty-one  weekly  and 
monthly  joru-nals,  and  the   games-room  with   a 


bagatelle-board,  two  sets  of  chessmen  with  boards, 
seven  sets  of  draughts  with  boards,  five  sets  of 
dominoes,  and  with  appliances  for  several  other 
games,  as  solitaire,  German  tactics,  &c.  &c.  The 
Club  also  possesses  the  nucleus  of  a  good  librarj'. 
Dui'ing  the  winter  it  provided  for  its  members  a 
considerable  number  of  admirably-managed  and 
very  successful  entertainments.  It  has  done 
nothing  yet  in  the  way  of  classes  or  lectures,  but 
it  contemplates  making  strenuous  efforts  in  those 
du'ectious  during  the  coming  winter  season.  Its 
experience,  so  far,  has  been  very  pleasant  and 
satisfactory,  and  its  prospects  are  altogether  very 
promising." 


STRIKES    AND    EMIGEATIOIT. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  emigration  has  been 
connected  with  disputes  between  mastevs  and  men  as  a 
means  of  producing  an  artilicicil  scarcity  of  labour. 
Emigration  is  at  the  present  time  a  subject  of  such 
serious  importance  to  wliolo  classes  of  Labouring  men, 
tliat  it  is  most  desir.able  tliey  sliould  bo  allowed  to 
deliberate  upon  it,  having  regard  only  to  its  independent 
merits,  and  witliout  the  slightest  regard  to  any  tem- 
porary derangement  of  the  relations  of  masters  and  men 
in  any  particular  trade.  The  frequency  of  strikes  of  late 
years  in  England  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which  every 
right-thinking  working  man  will,  no  doubt,  take  into 
account  as  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  his  home  ;  and 
to  this  extent  strikes  have  a  direct  and  legitimate  bear- 
ing upon  emigratiou.  The  first  duty  of  a  man  who 
contemplates  this  most  gr.ave  resolve  a  working  man  can 
ever  make,  is  dispassionately  to  view  his  general  position 
at  home,  and  then  to  estimate  upon  trustworthy  data 
his  probable  position  in  the  place  towards  which  ho  is 
<lirecting  his  inclination.  If,  upon  this,  bis  determina- 
tion is  to  emigrate,  let  him  go  with  a  full  assurance  that 
he  has  earned  the  honour,  and  deserves  to  reap  the  whole 
reward  due  to  a  man  who,  imder  circumstances  requiring 
a  very  high  degree  of  nior.al  courage,  was  brave  enough 
to  do  his  duty.  At  a  time  of  conflict,  of  bitterness  and 
wrath,  a  man  is  not  iu  a  state  of  mind  to  take  .an  un- 
prejudiced view  of  his  normal  position.  During  a  trade 
disagreement  a  man  generally  labours  imder  a  sense  of 
some  wrong  which  he  is  powerless  to  redress,  and  in 
angry  temper  he  magnifies  the  ditricidtics  and  diminishes 
the  advantages  by  which  he  is  surrounded  at  home  ; 
whilst  his  mind  is  more  than  usually  open  to  the 
exaggei'.ated  or  perhaps  positively  false  impressions  of 
the  condition  of  things  described  to  him  as  existing  in 
some  happier  land  far  away.  This,  then,  is  the  time 
when  the  working  man  is  least  capable  of  forming  a 
trustworthy  judgment  upon  the  momentous  question  of 
emigration.  Even  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  rushing  upon  an  uncertain  future.  He  is  not, 
however,  even  left  to  himself,  for  immediately  a  strike 
sets  in  emigration  crimps  mingle  themselves  amongst 
the  working  classes,  and  use,  in  canvassing  for  emigrants, 
the  ordinary  artifices  of  the  recruiting  sergeant.  These 
men  use  the  deluded  artisans  to  gain  head  money  from 
the  transport  ship  owners,  or  to  be  played  like  pawns 
upon  the  squares  of  an  .allotment  map  by  some  Yankee 
land  jobber. 

Those  rash  emigi-ations,  in  a  large  proportion  of  in- 
stances, lead  to  great  misery,  and,  if  any  are  fortunate 
enough  to  return  from  their  voluntary  exile — and  some- 
times the  stronger  members  of  families  do  succeed  iu 
getting  back  home— they  justify  their  return  by  painting 
iu  colours  too  dark  the  miseries  they  encountered  iu 
their  new  home.  Although  such  experiences  will  not 
prevent  emigration,  yet  they  create  prejudice  against 
certain  locaUties,  and  thereby  unfairly  bias  the  judgment 
of  those  to  whom  an  enthe  change  of  the  field  of  labour 
would  be  a  great  and  permanent  advantage. 

What  has  been  already  said  upon  the  subject  of 
emigration  is  only  incidental,  and  collateral  to  the  main 
argument  against  its  use  as  a  means  of  affecting  the 
value  of  labour  iu  any  given  tr.ade.  The  fact  is,  the 
rules  which  govern  market  v.alue  are  not  disturbed  in 
their  operation  whether  attempts  are  made  to  alter  the 
relation  of  supply  to  demand  by  one  means  or  .another. 
If  a  hundred  men  are  withdrawn  by  emigr.ation,  the 
capital  for  employing  those  hunched  men  will  soon  bo 
withdrawn  also.  It  is  only  a  question  of  the  transition 
disturbance  whilst  the  market  is  righting  itself.  Practi- 
cally it  does  not  matter  whether  by  restrictions  upon 
apprenticeship,  stint  of  days'  work,  or  other  means,  you 
prevent  something  coming  into  the  commodity  side  of 
the  scale,  or  whether  you  take  something  out  of  it  by 
emigration  ;  the  effect  in  either  case  is  the  same,  for  it  is 
in  either  case  equally  e.asy  to  take  a  corresponding  por- 
tion of  the  weight  out  of  the  other  siile,  and  balance  the 
scales.  An  arbitration  would  certainly  check  the  oper.a- 
tious  of  your  strike-hunting  eraigratio\i  agent. — "Strikes 
and  Arbi/.ralions,"  by  Rupert  Kettle. 


'  Continued  from  page  311, 


'  "These  are  all  given  to  the  Cluh,  by  memhers  and 
others,  and  their  only  cost  to  the  Club  is  thus  9d.  a  week  for 
collecting  them," 


Gkowtii  or  Pl.ujts.  — M.  Duchartre,  \\\\o  has  been 
investigating  the  rate  of  growth  of  plants  by  day  and 
by  night,  considers  tluat  tlie  greatest  iuci'ease  in  length 
t.akes  iilace  at  night.  His  measurements  have  been 
made  on  the  vine,  the  gladiolus,  the  strawberry,  the 
hop,  .and  other  plants. 
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Co-operation  among  the  Fisher-folk. 


IN  TWO  PAETS. 


PAST   I. — THE   OTSTEn-FAEilEES. 

Persons  having  occasion  to  visit  Canterbui-y 
should  not  fail  to  extend  theu-  tour  to  Swale  Bay, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  so '  see  Whit- 
stable,  which,  in  the  olden  time,  was  the  port  of 
the  famous  ecclesiastical  city.  The  ancient  town 
of  Whitstable  is  interesting  as  being  still,  even  in 
this  age  of  rapid  change,  a  fishing-place  pure  and 
simple.  No  gaudy  villas  or  plastered  terraces  of 
inconvenient  houses  have  yet  been  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  summer  visitors.  The  place 
still  retains  its  primitive  appearance  of  a  long 
row  of  cottage-like  houses,  as  also  its  "  fish-like 
smell."  Its  old  commerce  in  oysters  still  forms  the 
staple  industiy  of  the  place ;  and  it  is  the  mode  in 
Afhich  that  commerce  is  carried  on  that  renders 
Whitstable  interesting  to  persons  who  study  the 
Bpecialities  of  labour — for  the  fisher-people  of 
Whitstable  are  what  may  emphatically  be  called 
"a,  peculiar  community;"  in  other  words,  they 
curry  on  their  business  as  oyster-farmers,  on  the 
co-operative  instead  of  the  competitive  principle, 
and  have  most  successfully  done  so  for  a  period  of 
more  than  seventy  years. 

One  has  but  to  peep  into  the  vreU-fiUed  shell- 
fish shops  of  the  great  metropolis  to  see  that  there 
is  a  lai'ge  trade  carried  on  in  oysters;  but  veiy 
few  of  those  who  indulge  in  the  delicious  bivalve 
know  much  about  the  organisation  which  is  con- 
stantly at  work  for  their  benefit.  They  have, 
perhaps,  a  dim  idea  that  men  go  out  in  boats 
to  the  deep  waters,  and  shovel  the  oysters  up  as 
they  are  required  for  the  London  market.  They 
are  not  so  cui'ious  in  their  inquiries  as  to  have 
ever  penetrated  so  far  into  the  county  of  Kent  as 
■\Vliitstable,  nor  have  they  at  any  time  had  the 
happiness  to  find  a  cover  laid  for  them  at  one  of 
the  oyster  feasts  of  Colchester.  "  Let  us  have 
street  oysters,  '  channel  roughs,'  at  four  a  penny, 
or  '  natives,'  fattened  out  of  aU  flavoui-,  at  a 
shilling  the  dozen,"  is  about  all  that  oyster-eaters 
desire;  where  oysters  come  from,  how  they  are 
bred,  how  they  are  captured,  and  what  is  their 
natural  history,  is  of  no  moment,  so  that  the 
passing  desu-e  be  satisfied. 

The  idea  of  a  regularly-worked  oyster-farm — 
a  farm  with  its  Avatery  fields,  and  its  produce  in 
different  stages  of  progress,  from  the  tiniest  infant 
oyster  up  to  the  marketable  animal — does  not  all 
at  once  come  home  to  us ;  but  at  "Wliitstable  there 
is  such  a  farm,  and  it  is  about  this  sea-farm  and 
those  who  work  upon  it  that  we  now  desire  to  give 
a  little  information. 

To  those  who  are  versed  in  natm-al  history 
there  is  nothing  very  astonishing  in  the  idea  of  an 
oyster-farm ;  for  the  oyster,  being,  so  to  speak,  a 
non-progressive  animal,  is  easily  dealt  with,  as, 
by  means  of  a  dredge,  it  can  be  brought  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  examination,  and  so  cam 
be  easily  transplanted  from  place  to  place.  Many 
persons,  no  doubt,  think  that  the  oyster  v.-oidd 
grow  and  multiply  as  well  if  it  were  let  alone  as 
it  does  under  cultivation — that  Nature  is  aU  and 
all ;  but  to  suppose  that  would  be  a  great  mistake. 
The  oyster  is  rendered  doubly,  or,  indeed,  twice 
doubly  valuable  by  cultivation;  and  an  oyster-farm 
requires  the  same  care  and  attention  that  an  agri- 
coltui'al  farm  requires :  there  is  a  time  to  sow  and 
a  time  to  reap  in  the  liquid  water-fields  of  the  sea, 
as  there  is  on  the  more  substantial  fields  of  the 
solid  earth.  The  cropping  and  cvdtiration  of  an 
oyster  farm  goes  on  in  some  of  its  varied  depart- 
ments aU  the  year  round.  At  one  period  the  brood 
is  sought  for  and  laid  down  on  the  beds ;  at  another 
time  the  men  cU-edge  for  the  market ;  and  v.-hen 
not  employed  in  either  of  these  operations,  they 
are  employed  in  cleaning  the  ground  and  rooting 
out  the  enemies  of  the  oyster. 

As  some  of  our  readers  may  be  aware,  the  oyster 
yields  an  enormous  number  of  young;  but  it  is 
not  known  for  certain  whether  each  oyster  spawns 
once  a  year  or  at  periods  of  a  longer  interval ;  and 
in  some  years  the  "spat"  perishes,  or,  at  least, 
never  comes  to  maturity,  in  consequence  of  cold  or 
uncongenial  weather.  A  full  spatting  season — and 
to  obtain  a  full  spat,  the  weather  must  be  warm 
and  genial — wiU  supply  brood  for  three  or  four 
years.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  spatting  has 
been  very  intermittent;  the  best  falls  wo  have 
had  for  some  seasons  were  in  1S59 — oO.  If  the 
spat  emitted  by  the  oysters  belonging  to  the 
Whitstable  Company  were  to  fall  on  their  own 


grounds,  the  co-operators  would  soon  become 
enormously  wealthy  ;  but  the  spat  from  the 
native  oysters  at  Whitstable  is  usually  wafted 
away  by  tides  or  waves  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, so  that  it  may  fall,  j^erhaps,  on  what  ai-e 
callad  ■'  the  flats,"  and  the  oyster-farmers  will 
have  to  buy  it  all,  or  as  much  as  they  can  obtain 
of  it,  back  again,  in  order  to  nm-se  it  into  edible 
oysters  for  the  London  market.  ^After  the  spat 
has  had  time  to  form  into  oysters  it  is  di-edged 
up  by  dredgers  in  boats,  or  gathered  by  persons 
who  make  a  business  of  collecting  it  on  the  fore- 
shores when  the  tide  is  at  ebb,  and  sold  either  to 
the  Whitstable  farmers  or  to  others  who  have 
private  beds  of  oysters.  The  oysters  at  this 
stage  are  called  brood,  and  in  size  they  range 
from  the  circumference  of  a  threepenny  piece  to  a 
SLspence.  As  showing  the  value  of  oyster  culti- 
vation, it  may  here  be  stated  that  in  four  years  a 
bushel  of  brood  wOl  grow  into  five  bushels  of 
oysters  !  A  great  deal  of  money  used  to  be 
earned  by  persons  going  out  to  gather  these 
young  oysters,  as  they  are  always  eagerly  bought 
(more  especially  diu-ing  recent  years,  when  the 
spat  has  been  intermittent)  by  the  oyster-farmers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  grow  them  till  they  become 
of  the  requisite  size  for  consumption  in  the 
London  or  other  shops.  A  period  of  from  three 
to  five  years  is  necessary  for  the  fidl  growth  of 
an  oyster.  Some  persons  say  they  can  send  their 
oysters  to  market  at  the  end  of  about  thii-ty 
months  ;  but  the  present  writer  thinks  it  would 
bo  far  better  for  the  grower  if  oysters  were  not 
sent  to  market  till  they  were  fully  four  years  of 
age. 

The  extent  of  ground  cultivated  by  the  oyster- 
farmers  of  Whitstable  is  about  two  square  miles, 
and  the  beds  are  constantly  covered  by  the  water, 
except  on  very  extraordinary  occasions.  A  general 
fishery  has  existed  at  Whitstable  from  time  imme- 
morial, but  of  late  years  the  men  have  directed 
their  attention  solely  to  the  cidtivation  of  oysters. 
In  the  year  1793  the  Whitstable  fishermen  pur- 
chased the  foreshores  on  which  they  now  reside, 
as  well  as  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing,  from  the 
lord  of  the  manor.  At  the  time  of  their  formation 
into  a  guild,  in  the  year  we  have  named,  the  num- 
ber of  members  was  not  more  than  thu-ty-six;  but 
at  present  there  are  at  least  300,  besides  lOS  who 
are  non-efiective,  widov/s,  &c.  They  began  then- 
labom-s  deeply  involved  in  debt,  having  had  to 
borrow  no  less  than  ^£30,000  to  pay  for  the  ground 
and  stock  it  -with  oyster-brood.  The  company  has 
long  since  paid  oft'  this  debt,  and  two  years  ago 
theii-  stock  of  oysters  was  valued  at  nearly  half  a 
miUion  sterling.  These  Whitstable  men  pay 
enormous  sums  every  year  for  brood,  and  in  some 
seasons  they  have  been  able  to  sell  about  ^6100,000 
worth  of  oysters  ! 

The  directors,  who  more  immediately  carry  on 
the  business  of  growing  and  selling,  are  elected  by 
universal  suffrage ;  there  is  a  foreman,  an  under- 
foreman,  and  a  treasurer,  and  these  three  ofiicers 
appoint  a  jiu-y  of  twelve  of  the  dredgers  to  aid 
them  in  carrying  on  the  business  in  aU  its  various 
branches  of  buying,  selling,  and  cidtivatiug.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  officers  and  their  jury  to  decide 
how  many  oysters  shall  be  di'edged  for  the  market, 
in  which  decision  they  are,  of  course,  guided  by 
the  advices  sent  from  their  London  salesman.  At 
present  any  number  of  oysters  could  be  sold  in 
the  London  markets  ;  but,  of  course,  in  the 
absence  of  a  plentiful  spat,  and  in  the  face  of  an 
ever-rising  market,  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  with 
caution,  and  not  to  send  away  too  much  of  the 
stock. 

One  cannot  become  a  member  of  the  Whit- 
stable Oyster  Company  except  by  bu-th,  as  only 
the  sons  of  the  di-edgermen  are  eligible.  Widows 
are  supported  from  the  funds  of  the  company,  and 
are  allowed  one-third  of  the  income  which  is 
made  by  the  men,  and  the  men  of  Whitstable  earn 
good  and  regular  wages,  and  obtain  an  occasional 
bonus  as  well.  They  have  not  earned  less  out  of 
the  farm  dui'ing  the  last  eighteen  years  than  <£1  3s. 
a  week,  and  the  bonus,  in  1SG3,  was  as  much  as 
^20.  It  is  thought  that  the  present  earnings  of 
the  Wlriistable  men  on  their  own  farm  wlU  be 
f  uUy  iglOO  per  annum ;  but,  as  only  a  compara- 
tively small  portion  of  the  men's  time  is  taken  up 
by  the  work  of  the  laj-m,  they  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  adding  to  their  income  by  gathering 
brood  on  the  "  fiats,"  or  going  out  for  whitefish. 
Upwards  of  .£34,000  has  been  paid  at  Whitstable 
for  wages  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and  all  the 
work  required  in  return  from  the  men  may  be 
performed  in  three  hours  !     The  work  of  dredging 


for  mai'ket  is,  of  course,  only  carried  on  during 
those  months  in  -yhich  it  is  legal  to  di-edge,  and 
the  "  stint "  of  work  appointed  for  each  man  does 
not  take  more  than  two  houi's  to  perform.  In 
the  off  season,  when  the  men  di-edge  for  what 
they  call  the  "planting" — i.e.,  for  the  purposes  of 
keeping  the  gromul  clean,  and  killing  the  mune- 
rous  enemies  of  the  oyster — they  generally  work 
about  fom-  hom-s  at  a  stretch.  The  work  per- 
formed during  the  close  season  is  of  great  value 
in  preventing  the  accumulation  of  mud  or  weeds 
upon  the  ground,  as  these  would  soon  prove  as 
fatal  to  the  oysters  as  the  five-fingers  and  mussels, 
which  are  the  greatest  enemies  of  the  bivalve. 
Another  operation  that  is  then  performed  is  the 
classifying  and  arranging  of  the  stock :  the  large 
oysters  are  set  aside  on  the  market-ground,  and 
the  smaller  ones  are  relegated  back  to  their  watery 
beds  till  such  time  as  their  beards  be  grown. 
The  labom-  on  the  farm,  it  wiU  thus  be  seen,  is 
not  by  any  means  oppressive,  and  the  men  have 
ample  time  to  earn  extra  money  by  working  for 
themselves,  assisted  by  their  families. 

As  showing  the  amount  of  business  done  by  the 
oyster-farmers  of  Whitstable,  the  following  figures 
wUl  be  found  interesting : — The  qirantity  of  brood 
bought  for  cultivation,  cost,  dui'ing  the  last  five 
years,  the  sum  of  .£80,000,  the  average  price,  in 
consequence  of  its  scarcity,  being  12s.  per  wash. 
The  oysters  sold  in  the  same  period  of  time 
amounted  to  considerably  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  sterling ! 

There  are  other  oyster  companies,  both  in  Kent 
and  Esses,  that  carry  on  their  business  after  a 
similar  fashion.  There  are  in  all  twenty-seven 
square  miles  of  water  devoted  to  the  pui-poses  of 
oyster-farming  at  Whitstable  and  its  immediate 
vicinity :  fifteen  miles  of  this  is  private  ground, 
and  the  rest  is  public,  except  in  so  far  as  a 
portion  of  it  has  been  ceded  by  Parliament  to  a 
joint-stock  company.  On  these  grounds,  public 
and  private,  upwards  of  3,000  men  find  a  means 
of  support  for  themselves  and  families,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  nearly  .£200,000  per  annum  is 
spent  in  wages  in  connection  with  the  Kent 
oyster-farms.  The  coast  of  Essex  is  equally  rich 
in  its  private  oyster-beds ;  but,  as  we  have  some- 
thing that  is  interesting  to  relate  as  to  the  doings 
of  other  classes  of  fishermen,  we  shall  pp.use  for  a 
whUe. 


TIIE     AMALGAMATED     SOCIETY     OF 

ENGINEEKS. 

The  fifteenth  annu.al  report  of  this  society  consists  of 
367  closely-iirinted  pages,  and  almost  equals  ui  size  one 
of  the  ordmary  Parliamentary  blue-books.  Some  of  the 
facts  made  Imown  by  the  report  and  the  numerous  pages 
of  figures  are  very  remarkable.  It  appears  that,  during 
the  past  year,  the  Amalgamated  Society  has  added  nearly 
£28,500  to  the  previous  accmnulated  fund,  owmg  to  the 
reason  that  during  the  year  trade  has  been  exceedingly 
good  ;  3,5S3  new  members  have  been  added,  and  at  the 
close  of  December  there  were,  in  all,  30,973  members. 
The  accumulated  fund  of  the  society  at  the  close  of  the 
year  amounted  to  no  less  than  £115,357  ISs.  lOid.,  or 
£3  14s.  5 id.  per  member,  apart  from  the  arrears, 
although  the  expenditure  during  1865  was  as  much  as 
£49,172  6s.  2d.  About  seventy  of  the  branches  have 
deposited  their  funds  in  the  Pust-Oflice  Savings  Banks, 
amoimting  to  about  £24,000,  "and  I  believe,"  writes 
the  general  secretary,  "many  more  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  privilege — a  privilege  obtained  through  the  Icind- 
ness  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  E.xchequer,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  richly  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  this  as  well  as  all 
similar  institutions."  During  the  year  £14,070  4s.  9d., 
or  9s.  Id.  per  member,  has  been  paid  to  members  out  of 
employment,  being  £2,355  less  than  that  paid  in  the 
previous  year.  On  sick  benefit  there  has  been  paid 
£13,785  14s.  9d.,  or  Ss.  Id.  per  member  expended— the 
two  benefits  requiring  no  less  a  sum  than  £17,855 
19s.  6d.  to  support  them  during  the  year.  To  super- 
annuated members  the  sum  of  £5,1S4  17s.  4d.  has  been 
paid,  being  £1,282  lis.  9d.  more  than  in  tiie  previous 
year.  This  difference  is  caused  by  the  increased  benefit 
now  allowed  to  the  membere  v,-ho,  through  old  aga  or 
infirmity,  are  under  the  necessity  of  claiming  super- 
annuation. This  is  a  most  ir.iportuut  benefit  of  the 
society,  and  one  that  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated 
by  the  members  generally,  for  it  has  proved  a  great 
solace  and  rehef  to  many  old  and  deserving  members, 
200  of  whom  were  in  receipt  of  its  benefits  at  the  clo.se 
of  the  year.  In  cases  of  accident  the  sum  of  £1,800 
has  been  expended,  being  £500  more  than  the  anionnt 
paid  in  1864.  The  funeral  benefit  amounted  to  £4,837, 
or  £985  in  excess  of  the  previous  year,  so  that  the  siuu 
of  £39,728  2s.  lOd.  has  been  expended  in  payment  of 
the  five  principal  benefits — namely,  donation  to  unem- 
ployed members,  sick,  superannuation,  accident,  and 
that  of  funeral,  during  the  year. 
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The  Needlewomen  s  Institute. 

The  following  account  of  a  visit  to  this  Useful 
institution,  situate  at  2,  Hinde  Street,  Manchester 
Square,  is  extracted  from  a  new  and  interesting 
volume,  by  the  author  of  "  Doing  and  Suffering," 
&c.,  entitled  "Lending  a  Hand,"  of  which  we 
intend  giving  a  notice  in  the  next  number  of  oiir 
Journal : — 

"Our  ring  is  answered  by  one  of  the  very  smallest 
specimens  of  'Buttons'  we  ever  remember  to  have 
Been ;  active  as  a  little  sprite,  however,  and  well 
up  to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  which  are,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  usher  us  into  the  presence  of 
Miss  Ellen  Bailee,  whose  interesting  book,  '  Our 
Homeless  Poor,'  gave  the  first  impulse  to  this 
scheme  for  the  employment  of  women,  and  whose 
untiring  exertions  have  maintained  and  fostered 
it,  till  it  has  reached  its  present  proportions,  and 
deals  with  an  income  of  jE10,000  a  year. 

"  From  Miss  Barlee  we  hear  what  classes  the 
Institute  is  intended  to  benefit — not  married 
women  whose  husbands  are  in  health  and  in  work, 
hut  widows,  or  wives  whose  husbands  are  suffer- 
ing lengthened  illness,  and  single  women.  It  is 
her  plan  to  receive  respectable  persons  only,  and 
no  woman  can  obtain  work  who  cannot  obtain  a 
recommendation  from  her  clergyman  or  district 
visitor,  or  the  city  missionary  of  the  district,  or  a 
subscriber :  by  this  care  at  the  outset,  such  an 
honest  class  of  workers  has  been  secured,  that 
out  of  some  390,000  shirts  which  have  been  made 
by  the  women,  mostly  at  their  own  homes,  not 
forty  cases  of  pawning  or  loss  have  occurred. 

"  Miss  Barlee's  aim  has  been  to  secure  for  the 
worker  the  increased  pay  which  ordinarily,  in  a 
large  contract  for  work,  goes  to  make  the  profit  of 
the  middleman.  She  is  herself  the  middlewoman 
between  her  employees  and  Government,  receiving 
and  becoming  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
extensive  contract  orders,  while  she  pays  to  the 
workwoman  the  highest  price  consistent  with 
making  this  part  of  the  operation  self-supporting. 
The  advantage  to  the  workwoman  will  be  ap- 
parent when  we  state  that,  whereas  formerly  the 
price  paid  by  contractors  to  Government  shirt- 
wprkers  was  from  3id.  to  4ld.  per  shirt.  Miss 
Barlee  gives  7d.  for  each  shirt,  with  the  addi- 
tional help  of  the  stitching  being  done  by 
machinery,  which  is  worth,  in  the  worker's  own 
estimation  of  time,  2d.  per  shirt  more.  A  quick 
worker  will  make  two  and  a  half  or  three  of  these 
shirts  a  day. 

"  Our  kind  conductor  took  us  into  her  office,  a 
commodious  room  on  the  ground  floor,  answering 
to  the  dining-room  of  an  ordinary  house,  where 
the  indefatigable  secretary.  Miss  St.  John,  re- 
ceives ladies  who  come  with  orders  for  work,  gets 
through  her  shaie  of  correspondence  aided  by  a 
letter  copying-press,  and  presides  over  a  large 
cupboard  fiUl  of  account-books  relating  to  different 
departments  of  the  work,  which  might  turn  the 
brain  of  a  less  methodical  accountant. 

"  Into  these  books  we  were  privileged  to  look  : 
one  might  be  called  *  a  case-book,'  and  contained 
in  a  foui'fold  column  the  names  of  the  women  to 
whom  work  had  been  supplied,  the  names  of  the 
parties  recommending,  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  the  reason  for  help  being  discontinued. 
Xo  eye  could  glance  down  the  column  which  told 
of  the  circumstances,  -ivithout  feeling  the  heart 
oppressed  with  its  brief  record  of  misery  and 
want,  sickness,  death,  misfortune,  grinding 
poverty.  A  few  words  told  the  tale,  and  a  thick 
foUo  volume  was  rapidly  filling  with  such  cases. 
Surely  a  blessing  must  rest  on  the  effort  which 
has  searched  out  this  misery,  and  met  it  with  a 
fitting  remedy !  The  coliunn  which  recorded 
cases  of  dismissal  from  employment  was  almost 
empty,  and  for  a  most  satisfactory  reason.  '  The 
conduct  of  the  women,'  said  Miss  Barlee,  '  is  now 
so  uniformly  good,  that  it  is  not  once  in  the  year 
I  have  occasion  to  complain.'  Their  sense  of 
gratitude  to  herself  was  marked  by  their  sub- 
scribing together,  without  her  knowledge,  to  get 
for  her  a  handsome  dressing-case. 

"  Each  woman  is  paid  according  to  the  quantity 
of  work  she  accomplishes.  We  opened  the  wages  • 
book,  and  taking  a  page  quite  at  random,  noted 
down  the  figures  it  contained,  which  represent 
the  weekly  earnings.  They  are  as  under.  Only 
in  one  case,  where  the  item  is  £1  Is.  3d.,  was 
the  amount  earned  by  mother  and  daughter; 
in  all  the  rest  they  are  single  earnings,  and 
the  earnings  in  the  case  of  in-door  workers, 
of  five  days  in  the  week,  nine  houre  per  day. 


for  on  Saturday  the  institution  is  closed  for  clean- 
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"  This  will  give  an  idea  of  the  substantial  help 
rendered  to  these  destitute  women ;  about  100 
work  in  the  house,  the  remainder  take  their  work 
home ;  this,  in  the  case  of  widows  with  little 
children,  is  an  important  advantage. 

"  Eules  for  the  out  and  in  workers  are  framed 
and  hung  in  conspicuous  places  in  the  institution; 
for  the  out-workers  they  are  as  follows  : — 

"  Out-door  workers  are  to  arrive  at  half-past  nine 
a.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  on  Fridays,  keeping  regularly  to 
their  own  day,  and  are  to  bring  in  the  full  number  of 
shirts  they  took  away. 

"'So  Tuesday-worker  will  be  attended  to  on  a  Friday, 
and  no  Friday-worker  will  be  attended  to  on  a  Tuesday. 
"The  gate  will  be  locked  at  half-past  two  p.m.,  and 
no  worker  admitted  after. 

"  Any  worker  going  in  or  out  of  the  front  door  will  be 
lined  3d.  ' 

"Any  worker  detaining  her  work  beyond  a  fortnight 
will  be  fined.  In  case  of  illness  she  is  to  write  to  the 
secretary,  and  is  to  return  the  work,  made  or  unmade. 

"  Any  worker  changing  her  residence  is  to  inform  the 
secretary  and  the  inspectress. 

"  The  work  is  required  to  be  kept  quite  clean  ;  any 
returned  soUed,  must  be  paid  for  by  the  worker. 

"Cheerful  obedience  to  the  inspectress's  orders  strictly 
enjoined. 

"Any  worker  found  guilty  of  pawning  the  work 
would  be  dismissed  from  the  Society  altogether. 

"For  the  in-door  worker  they  are  as  follows. 
(TVe  have  given  these  rules  in  full,  as  we  cannot 
but  hope  that  this  scheme  for  the  employment  of 
needlewomen  wiU  be  transplanted  to  many  pro- 
vincial towns) : — 

"  In-door  workers  are  to  arrive  at  five  minutes  to  nine 
a.m.,  and  remain  in  the  workroom  until  eight  p.m.,  when 
a  bell  will  be  rung,  and  the  workers  are  expected  to  leave 
quietly  and  orderly.  One  hour  allowed  lor  dinner,  and 
half  an  hour  tor  tea. 

"At  half-past  nine  the  gate  is  locked,  and  no  one 
admitted  after. 

"  Any  worker  going  in  or  out  of  the  front  door  will  be 
fined  3d. 

' '  Cleanliness  and  punctual  attendance  required. 
"Workers  absenting  themselves  from  the  workroom 
without  some  vahd  reason  will  be  fined. 

"Every  woman  to  do  that  portion  of  work  given  to 
her  by  the  matron. 

"  Industry  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the  matron's 
orders  strictly  enjoined. 

"  Tea  and  milk  wiU  be  provided  from  the  society's 

funds.     Workers  must  bring  their  own  bread,  butter,  ic. 

"  One  penny  in  the  shilling  will  be  deducted  from  the 

payment  of  in-door  workers,  towards  the  expenses  of  the 

Society. 

"  That  is  to  say,  for  one  penny  in  the  shilling 
deducted  from  their  earnings.  Miss  Barlee  pro- 
vides them  with  tea,  milk,  cotton  for  their  sewing 
(which  is  an  annual  expense  to  her  of  from  ^660 
to  £70),  gaslight,  and  fires  both  in  the  work- 
rooms and  kitchen,  implying  some  ten  or  eleven 
fires  burning  all  day,  and  a  consumption  of  about 
a  ton  of  coals  in  the  week. 

"  We  paid  a  visit  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  in- 
workers  take  their  dinner  and  tea,  and  thought  it 
most  inviting — a  large  airy  room,  mth  clean 
benches  and  wooden  tables  ;  a  glowing  fire  on  one 
side,  where  the  rasher  might  be  fried,  an  oven 
where  a  meat-pasty  might  be  warmed  and  made 
relishing,  and  the  tea-caldron  ready  for  use. 

"  A  short  prayer  when  they  first  arrive  in  the 
morning,  gives  its  tone  to  the  day's  industry. 
On  Friday  afternoon  a  short  service,  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour  in  length,  is  conducted  in  the 
large  workrooms  by  a  clergyman.  Miss  Barlee 
is  very  glad  when  London  clergymen  wiU  volvm- 
teer  assistance  for  this  little  service.  It  usually 
remains  in  the  same  hands  for  a  month :  she  can 
generally  ensure  to  her  clerical  friends  a  congre- 
gation of  about  100  women.  She  is  also  glad  to 
provide  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the 
workers  through  the  kind  assistance  of  lady- 
readers,  who  read  aloud  in  the  workrooms. 

"  The  cutting-out  department  is  a  business  in 
itself ;  it  is  carried  on  in  a  separate  room  by  two 
men-cutters  and  one  woman-sorter,  whose  pro- 
ceedings we  watched  with  no  little  interest.  On 
cloth,  folded  so  that  120  pieces  can  be  cut  at 
once,  an  iron  plate  is  laid  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  the  shirt-collar  or  wristband  to  be  cut,  and 


the  sharp  blade  of  the  cutter's  knife  is  run  five  or 
six  times  energetically  round  the  edge  of  the 
plate,  till  it  has  penetrated  all  the  folds,  and 
reached  the  wooden  board  on  which  the  cutting  is 
done :  it  only  remains  to  separate  the  pieces 
which  the  knife  has  imperfectly  reached  with  a 
pair  of  gigantic  scissors.  Every  Government 
shirt  consists  of  twenty-two  pieces,  and  must  go 
through  the  processes  of  cutting,  sorting,  stitch- 
ing by  machine  of  collar  and  wristbands — giving 
out  the  shirt  to  the  worker,  taking  it  in,  inspect- 
ing it  (we  saw  some  shirts  in  the  inspector's  room 
rejected  and  returned  for  alteration,  because  one 
side  of  the  collar  was  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher 
than  the  other),  folding  it,  tying  the  shirts  to- 
gether in  bundles  of  ten,  and  carting  them  away 
to  the  Government  depots.  About  390,000  of 
these  Government  shirts  have  been  already  exe- 
cuted by  the  needlewomen  of,this  institution. 

"  Our  next  visit  was  to  the  storeroom,  a  gloomy 
place  enough,  but  important  for  the  wealth  of 
goods  stored  away  there,  waiting  to  be  cut  out 
and  made  up :  it  frequently  contains  several  thou- 
sand pounds  worth  of  material.  Our  eye  fell  on 
masses  of  a  rough  sort  of  rope  in  hanks.  '  What 
is  to  be  made  with  this  ? '  we  asked.  '  Oh,  that  is 
only  string  to  tie  up  the  bundles  of  work.'  Two 
large  worn-out  cutting-boards,  hacked  and  hewed 
beyond  all  further  possibUity  of  planing,  won 
our  respect  in  the  storeroom  :  we  thought  how 
much  hard,  honest  labour  those  roughened  sur- 
faces represented. 

"All  that  we  had  seen  hitherto  was  on  the 
basement  and  first  floor ;  now  we  proceeded  up- 
stairs to  the  workrooms.  The  murmur  of  pleasure 
from  the  women,  as  Miss  Barlee  entered  the  room, 
showed  how  warmly  her  labour  of  love  is  appre- 
ciated. In  the  first  room,  not  Government  shirts, 
with  the  coarse,  strong  work  appropriate  to  them, 
met  oui-  view,  but  delicate  stitching  and  frilling, 
which  would  bear  comparison  with  the  perform- 
ances of  first-class  sempstresses.  We  were  in  the 
room  where  orders  for  baby  linen,  ladies'  under- 
garments, and  troiisseaitx  are  executed.  In  a  foot- 
note* we  give  the  approximate  prices  for  making 
such  articles — we  say  appronmate,  because  in  all 
cases  the  woman  is  paid  in  this  institution  accord- 
ing to  the  actual  amount  of  icork  done ;  and  it  is 
possible  to  give  orders  for  under-garments,  im- 
plying an  amount  of  work  which  will  run  them 
up  to  almost  any  price.  We  saw  an  enchanting 
baby-frock,  which  might  have  made  any  mother's 
mouth  water — price,  three  guineas  ;  but  then,  in 
addition  to  expensive  embroidery,  this  little 
elegancy  was  decorated  with  a  niunber  of  tucks 
we  did  not  undertake  to  count,  each  about  half-a- 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  depth. 

"  Our  next  visit  was  to  the  machine-room, 
where  eight  sewing-machines  keep  up  a  cheerful 
cackle,  and  eight  young  machinists  (chiefly  chU- 
dreu  or  very  young  girls)  turn  off,  with  rapid 
movements   of   hand   and  foot,  the  collars  and 
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Making  Gents'  Shirts    . 

„      Kight  Shirts. 

,,  „     Collars  . 

„        Boys'  Shirts     . 

„  „    Night  Shirts  . 

„       Ladies'  Morning  Gowns  . 

„  „      Dressing      „ 

,,  „       Combing  Jackets 

,,  „       Bodices 

„  „      Nisht  Gowns 

,,  „       Chemises 

Petticoat  Skirts  . 

„  „       Drawers 

„  „      Flannel  Petticoats 

„  ,,       Satchels 

„        Children's  Dresses    . 

„  „  Petticoat  Skirts 

„  „  Pinafores . 

„  „  Night  Gowns    , 

,,  ,,  Chemises .  ""     , 

,,  ,,  Drawers    . 

,,        Infants'  Monthly  Bobes   . 

„  „        Petticoats  .         • 

„  „        Flannels     .        • 

„  „        Shirts 

„  „        Gowns         .         • 

„  „        Night  Gowns 

,,  ,,        Pelisses       .         • 

Hemming  Pocket-handkerchiefs   . 

,,  Hemstitched 

Making  Tablecloths 

„       Sheets      .... 

„        Pillow-cases      .         .         , 
frilled    . 

„        Towels     .... 

,,       Tray-cloths 

„       Tea-cloths,  Dusters,  ic.    . 
Marking  each  letter  or  figure 
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■vrristbands  for  the  Government  shirts,  or  any 
part  of  ladies'  garments  where  machine  work  is 
preferred. 

"Up-stairs  again — on  the  next  and  highest 
floor  occupied  by  the  workwomen — was  the  in- 
spector's room,  flanked  on  either  side  by  ordinary 
workrooms.  Every  garment  must  be  subjected 
to  rigid  measuring  and  overlooking  from  the 
inspectress,  every  button  fitted  to  its  respective 
button-hole,  before  the  work  can  be  passed  and 
paid  for.  The  Government  work  is  inspected  by 
women  engaged  expressly  for  that  purpose.  In- 
deed, few  people  would  have  an  idea  of  the  staff 
required  to  work  the  institution  effectively.  The 
sum  paid  weekly  in  wages  to  the  needlewomen 
themselves  sometimes  amounts  to  ^£150. 

"  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  all 
the  operations  of  the  Society  we  have  hitherto 
described,  which  maybe  called  the  mercantile  part, 
are  now  sdf-s^ipporting,  and  the  charitable  aid 
afforded  by  the  pubKc  in  the  way  of  subscriptions 
and  donations  goes  now  entirely  to  the  support  of 
the  Charity  Funds  of  the  Institution. 

"  The  importance  of  having  a  Charity  Fund  at 
command  can,  perhaps,  only  be  fully  appreciated 
by  those  who  are  daily  brought  into  contact  with 
grinding  misery,  by  a  work  such  as  that  to  which 
Miss  Barlee  has  devoted  herself.  To  use  her  own 
words,  she  can  tell  '  of  widows  with  young  chil- 
dren struggling  with  gaunt  famine,  dividing  a 
penny  roll  among  four  children  for  their  entire 
day's  food ;  of  emaciation  and  pain,  unchecked, 
preparing  their  victims  for  our  hospitals  ;  of 
women  lying  on  bare  boards  during  frost  and 
snow,  without  covering  or  fire ,-  of  children  bom 
to  deserted  wives,  without  any  means  to  provide 
for  them.' 

"  For  cases  such  as  these,  the  Charity  Fund 
committed  to  her  for  distribution,  under  the 
sanction  of  a  Committee,  is  invaluable.  It  is 
dealt  out  to  the  very  poor  and  the  sick,  by  grants 
of  coals,  grocery — chiefly  tea — clothing,  sending 
the  sick  into  the  country  for  change  of  air,  and 
the  purchase  of  hospital  tickets  for  those  who 
cannot  be  nursed  at  home.  Grants  out  of  the 
charity  ai'e  also  sent  to  all  the  local  clergy  who 
manage  branch  institutions ;  as,  for  instance,  at 
Chelsea,  Whitechapel,  Southwark,  and  Camden 
Town." 


Things  Talked  About. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Postmaster^^neral  has  been 
issued.  It  is  more  interesting  than  pages  of  statistics 
usually  are,  for  it  shows  not  only  how  the  population  of 
our  country  is  increasing,  hut  also  the  great  extent  to 
which  the  people  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  of 
communication.  It  is  trite  to  say  that  business  is  faci- 
litated, but  family  affections  and  friendships  are  also 
strengthened  by  more  frequent  letters  passing  between 
relatives  and  friends  at  a  distance.  In  the  year  1864, 
the  average  delivery  of  letters  to  each  person  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom  was  23  ;  this  average  was  raised 
to  24  in  1865,  which  sUght  advance  means  that  there 
was  a  dehvery  of  nearly  30,000,000  of  letters  over 
the  number  of  the  preceding  year ;  but  the  average 
varied  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. In  England  and  Wales,  for  instance,  the 
average  last  year  was  23  to  each  person,  an  in- 
crease of  6i  per  cent.  So  much  for  letters  only.  But 
when  we  aild  to  the  720,467,007  letters  delivered  in 
1865,  43,569,955  newspapers,  and  53,682,811  book 
packets,  we  may  obtain  some  faint  notion  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  postmen  in  the  three  kingdoms.  On 
the  average — we  cannot  get  away  from  the  averages,  for 
they  malce  the  matter  one  of  individual  interest — the 
postman  knocked  at  the  door  of  each  inhabited  house  in 
England  and  Wales  151  times,  or  about  three  times  a 
week.  A  toler.ibly  lai^e  army  of  intelligent,  hard- 
working, trustworthy  men  must  be  engaged  in  this  work ; 
and  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  know  that  they  are 
about  the  worst  paid  of  any  of  the  Government  servants. 
Let  us  just  mention,  for  the  amusement  of  our  j'oung 
readers,  that  more  tban  half  a  million  of  valentines  were 
posted  on  or  about  the  14th  of  Februarj-,  1865. 

The  same  report  informs  us  that,  in  1865,  there  were 
611,819  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings'  Banks, 
and  that  they  held  £6,526,400 — a  tolerably  convincing 
proof,  not  alone  of  the  prudence,  but  of  the  substantial 
prosperity  of  the  class  which  furnish  the  great  majority 
of  the  investors.  If  it  were  possible  to  ascertain  how 
much  more  money  is  invested  in  other  savings'  banks,  or 
building  and  provident  societies,  and  in  life  assurances, 
there  might  be  less  disposition  in  some  quarters  to  under- 
estimate the  forethought  of  the  working  classes,  and  their 
substantial  interest  in  the  preservation  of  order. 

A  short  time  since,  the  Home  Office  addressed  cir- 
culars to  the  local  authorities  of  several  of  our  chief 
towns,  making  inquiries  relative  to  the  nuisance  arising 


from  smoke.  Various  replies  to  the  circular  are  now 
made  public.  We  hear  of  considerable  diminution  of 
the  nuisance  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  Liverpool,  Kewcastle-on- 
Tyne,  Birmingham,  HudJersfield,  Leicester,  and  Leeds 
— places  famous  tor  the  number  of  chimneys.  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  enforcing  the  law  at  Sheffield,  Derby, 
and  Sunderland ;  and  as  to  Manchester,  the  Registrar- 
General  has  published  a  report  which  is  highly  inter- 
esting, and  should  call  general  attention  to  the  injm'ious 
effect  of  the  continuance  of  the  nuisance.  Mr.  Leigh, 
the  registrar  of  the  sub-district  ot  Deansgate,  reporting 
on  the  tirst  quarter  of  this  present  year,  says  : — "  Coal 
smoke  forms  a  continual  dark  and  dense  canopy  over 
the  town,  and  causes  a  murkiness  in  the  streets  from 
which  they  are  never  free.  On  the  finest  day  the  air 
is  darkened  by  haze,  through  whose  wide  extent  the 
prospect  seems  bounded  as  by  an  impenetrable  waU. 
The  constant  inhalation  of  these  black  particles  (of 
which  an  analysis  is  given)  must  be  highly  irritating  to 
the  lungs,  and  productive  in  many  instances  of  an 
amount  of  inflammation  sufficient  to  induce  incipient 
phthisis  or  bronchitis,  or  to  determine  the  recurrence  of 
these  where  a  predisposition  exists.  A  smoky  town 
atmosphere  must  contain  an  abnormal  amount  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  a  distinct  amount  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  of  sulphurous  acid  ;  and  I  know  of  no 
circumstance  more  likely  to  predispose  a  population  for 
the  reception  of  fever  or  cholera  than  the  constant 
inhalation  of  an  atmosphere  vitiated  by  the  presence  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This  gas  does  exist  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Manchester.  From  the  chimney  of  a 
perfect  furnace  nothing  ought  to  be  evolved  but 
invisible  carbonic  acid,  sulphurous  acid,  and  watery 
vapour  ;  all  else  means  waste  of  coal  and  injury  to 
health.  .  .  .  Manchester  must  be  regarded  in  many 
respects  as  a  model  town  ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  least 
healthy  in  the  kingdom.  Children  under  five  years  of 
age  contribute  half  of  the  total  mortality,  while  in  the 
agriciUtural  districts  one-third  of  the  deaths  is  their 
proportion.  The  artisan's  wife  dies  in  middle  age  ;  and 
his  own  career  is  cut  short  long  before  he  has  reached 
the  seventy  years'  term  allotted  to  man."  Sheffield,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  a  smokier  town  than  Manchester, 
and  the  deaths  under  five  years  of  age  are  more  nu- 
merous, ilr.  Leigh  slightly  overstates  the  number  at 
Manchester  as  one-half  of  all  the  deaths ;  but  at  Shef- 
field it  exceeds  the  half  That  smoke  is  injurious  to 
vegetation  is  a  famiUar  fact.  Before  the  Act  for  the 
abolition  of  the  smoke  nuisance  was  enforced  in  London, 
and  the  steamers  passing  up  and  down  the  Thames  added 
their  clouds  to  the  volumes  pouring  from  the  tall 
chimneys,  there  were  no  roses  in  the  Temple  Gardens  ; 
now,  Jlr.  Broom,  the  gardener,  can  show  a  choice 
collection  of  the  finest  varieties.  Flowers  and  shrubs 
will  not  thrive  in  impure  air  ;  and  where  they  suffer, 
the  health  of  human  beings  is  in  peril :  a  most  potent 
reason  for  protecting  our  pleasure-grounds  from  the 
invasion  of  factories  and  gas-works. 

We  have  bad  accounts  from  Liverpool  of  the  state  of 
business.  The  prevalence  of  strikes  is  seriously  em- 
barrassing the  employers  of  labour.  In  strong  confirma- 
tion of  our  remarks  last  week,  as  to  the  effects  of  the 
warlike  movements  on  the  Continent,  we  hear  that  a 
manufacturer  in  Silesia  (which,  if  the  war  breaks  out, 
will  be  the  first  battle-field  between  Austria  and  Prussia) 
has  sent  word  to  several  of  his  friends  connected  with 
the  iron  trade  in  England,  that  his  works,  which  have 
hitherto  employed  15,000  men,  are  now  closed,  and  that 
he  can  send  to  England  any  number  of  experienced  and 
clever  artisans,  that  may  be  required. 

The  coalheavers  of  Birkenhead  have  insisted  upon 
being  paid,  on  and  after  the  21st  instant,  at  the  rate  of 
03.  per  day,  8s.  per  night,  and  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per 
hour  for  dock  work  unconnected  with  the  discharge  of 
ballast  or  the  loading  of  coal. 

A  strike  among  the  chimney-sweepers  would  be  a 
serious  matter,  especially  as  a  new  Act  of  Parliament 
imposes  a  fine  on  the  occupant  of  a  house  the  chimney 
of  which  catches  fire.  Yet  such  a  movement  seems  to 
have  been  imminent.  A  meeting  of  the  men  has  been 
held,  at  which  it  was  stated  that  the  average  rate  of 
wages  now  paid  is  16s.  per  week,  though  in  some  ot  the 
best  shops  18s.  are  given  to  journeymen,  and  21s.  to 
foremen.  To  earn  this  the  men  have  to  work  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  hours  a  day,  commencing  at  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  several  speakers 
agreed  that  a  society  ought  to  be  formed,  and  that  none 
but  society  men  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
London  shops.  A  resolution  to  this  effect  was  unani- 
mously passed — the  standard  of  wages  be  fixed  at  25s. 
a  week  ;  and  it  is  said  that  several  of  the  mastei-s  have 
agreed  to  the  rate. 

One  very  impleasant  result  of  the  recent  monetary 
panic  has  been  made  known.  By  the  failiue  of  the 
English  Joint-Stock  Bank,  a  balance  of  A.'700  from  the 
entrance-money  to  the  City  of  London  Industrial  Exhi- 
bition has  been  lost,  and  \vill  have  to  be  made  good  by 
the  guarantors. 

The  early-closing  movement  has  found  support  where 
it  was  not  expected.  The  principal  drapers  in  the 
Commercial  Koad  East  have  resolved  to  close  their 
shops  on  Saturdays  at  seven  o'clock — rather  a  bold 
move,  considering  how  much  marketing  is  generally  done 
on  Saturday  nights  in  this  locality. 

A  Royal  Commission  will  be  moved  for  in  the  House 


of  Commons  to  inquire  into  the  probable  quantity  of 
coal  contained  in  the  coal-fields  of  Great  Britain,  and  to 
report  on  the  quantity  of  such  coal  which  may  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  available  for  use  ;  whether 
it  is  probable  that  coal  exists  at  workable  depths  under 
the  Permian,  New  Red  Sandstone,  and  other  superin- 
cumbent strata  ;  and  whether  they  would  recommend 
that  bore  holes  should  be  sunk  in  any  and  what  lo- 
calities. The  Commission,  if  appointed,  will  also  be 
charged  to  ascertain  and  report  on  the  quantity  of  coal 
at  present  consumed  in  the  various  branches  of  manu- 
facture, for  steam  narigation,  and  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, as  well  as  the  quantity  exported,  and  how  far 
and  to  what  extent  such  consumption  and  export  may 
be  expected  to  increase  ;  how  far  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation must  necessarily  accord  with  the  increased  con- 
sumption of  coal,  and  the  relations  which  one  is  likely 
to  bear  to  the  other  ;  and  whether  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  coal  is  wasted  either  by  bad  working  or  by 
carelessness  or  neglect  of  proper  appliances  for  its  econo- 
mical consumption,  and  whether  they  would  recommend 
legislation  with  a  view  to  avoid  such  waste.  We  hope 
the  Commission  will  be  appointed,  as  it  is  most  de- 
sirable to  obtain  authentic  particulars  on  the  subject. 
It  vn&,  we  beUeve,  dispel  many  delusions. 


Co-Operative  Intelligence. 

Settle  Co-opekattve  SociETr. — The  twentieth 
quarterly  balance-sheet  of  this  flourishing  society  has 
just  been  issued,  and  is  of  an  encouraging  character. 
The  amount  received  for  goods  sold  during  the  quarter 
is  £966  73.  6id.,  and  the  amount  of  profit  £109  12s.  3d. 
This  latter  sum,  less  £14  6s.  2d.  carried  over  to  next 
quarter's  profit  account,  was  apportioned  as  follows  : — 
To  members,  a  dividend  of  23.  6d.  in  the  pound,  and  to 
non-members  half  that  dividend,  on  the  amount  of  their 
respective  purchases. 

Warrington  Co-opeeattve  Societt. — The  report 
just  issued  for  the  quarter  ending  March  31st  says  that 
the  society  continues  to  prosper,  the  sales  having  ex- 
ceeded those  of  the  last  quarter  by  £129  14s.  lOd.  After 
meeting  all  liabilities,  and  "writing  off  fixed  stock  account, 
£14  Ss.  9d.,  as  depreciation,  &c.,  aud  adding  the  balance 
left  from  last  quarter  ot  £5  10s.  to  the  reserve  fund, 
increasing  it  to  £23  Is.  94d.,  they  recommend  a  divi- 
dend of  Is.  4d.  in  the  pound  out  of  the  profits  for 
the  quarter,  carr3"ing  a  small  balance  to  reserve  of 
£2  18s.  64d. 

KiLNHiHST. — -At  the  recent  opening  of  the  new  and 
commodious  stores  in  connection  with  the  Co-operative 
Society  at  Kilidiurst,  the  secretary  read  an  elaborate 
report,  giving  the  origin  and  history  of  the  society,  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  diuing  the  first  quarter  of  the 
society's  existence,  in  1860,  it  sold  goods  to  the  amount 
of  £129  9s.  2d.  During  the  quarter  just  ending  the 
sum  had  swelled  to  £851  5s.  9d.,  thus  showing  a  great 
increase  in  the  amount  of  business  transacted.  With 
regard  to  the  new  stores,  they  were  erected  at  the  cost 
of  about  £1,000. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  A>JD  INSTITUTES. 

Metropolitan  District  AssociiTioN  op  WoRKraa 
Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes. — The  adjourned  meeting 
of  Delegates  of  the  London  Clubs,  announced  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Working  Man  to  be  held  at  the  office  of 
the  Parent  Society,  150,  Strand,  took  place  on  Monday 
evening,  the  14th  iust.,  when  about  twenty  persons, 
consisting  of  representatives  of  Clubs  and  ot  the  Council 
of  the  Union,  assembled.  In  the  absence  of  A.  H. 
Layard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  was  detained  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq.,  was  called  to  the 
chair,  and  opened  the  proceedings  by  reading  a  draft  oi 
the  proposed  rules  and  constitution  for  the  District 
Association.  Considerable  discussion  took  place  as  to 
the  name  of  the  society,  in  which  delegates  from  the  St. 
James's  and  Soho,  Kentish  Town,  Chdd's  Hill,  Clerkeu- 
well,  and  other  Clubs,  as  well  as  Mr.  Solly  and  Mr. 
Pocklington  took  part.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  to 
adopt  the  title  at  the  head  of  this  notice.  Various 
other  resolutions  were  come  to,  and  it  was  finally  re- 
solved to  print  and  circulate  the  consdtution  and  plans 
of  the  Association  among  the  Jletropolitan  Club  Com- 
mittees. It  is  confidently  hoped  that  great  benefits  will 
accrue  to  all  the  Clubs  which  join  the  Association, 
further  particidars  with  regard  to  which  will  be  given 
in  a  subsequent  number. 

HiLSTEAD,  Esses. — A  public  meeting  to  promote  tha 
welfare  of  the  newly-formed  Club  and  Institute  in  this 
industrious  little  manufacturing  town  was  hold  on  Tues- 
day evening,  the  loth  inst.  R.  E.  Greenwood,  Esq. 
(Manager  of  the  London  and  County  Bank),  was  called 
to  the  chair,  and  the  Rev.  H.  SoUy  dcUvered  an  address, 
after  which  Mr.  Collins,  on  behalf  of  the  committee  of 
the  Club,  and  Mr.  Ready,  its  secretary,  moved  and 
seconded  a  resolution  pledging  the  meeting  to  support 
the  society,  which  was  earned  unanimously  amid  ap- 
plause. It  was  stated  that  the  committee  had  obtained 
convenient  premises,  which  they  invited  working  men 
to  come  and  see  for  themselves.    About  fifty  members 
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had  already  enrolled  themselves,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  a  useful  and  prosperous  existence  for  the 
Club.  llr.  Courtauld's  large  silk-mills  employ  many 
hundred  hands,  and  there  is  also  a  considerable  number 
of  other  operatives.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Robertson  moved 
and  llr.  Simons  (engineer)  seconded  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Solly,  which  was  carried  with  acclamation.  Wm. 
Davison,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  silk-mills,  who  was  on  the 
platform,  takes  a  warm  interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
club,  but  it  is  managed  entirely  by  the  working  men 
themselves. 

Hyde,  Cheshibk. — A  Working  Men's  Club  has  re- 
cently been  opened  here.  It  oi-iginated  in  the  following 
Tvay: — The  Rev.  Charles  Beard,  B.A.,  inserted  a  letter 
■  in  the  local  paper,  stating  that  if  the  working  men  of 
Hyde  would  form  a  club,  the  funds  necessary  to  furnish 
it  "with  every  convenience  would  be  found  by  a  gentle- 
man whom  he  was  not  allowed  to  name.  A  number  of 
working  men  took  it  up,  and  convened  a  public  meeting, 
which  was  well  attended.  At  that  meeting  a  provisional 
committee  was  formed  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments. They,  fortunately,  obtained  a  building  which 
had  been  built  for  a  public-house,  and  made  it  suitable 
for  their  purpose.  It  contains  a  large  game-room,  a 
leading-rnora,  a  smoking-room,  a  class-room,  and  a  com- 
mittee-roon),  besides  rooms  for  the  .steward.  The  game- 
room  is  supplied  with  cards,  draughts,  dominoes,  and 
ehess.  A  bagatelle-board  will  be  ready  in  a  week  or 
two. 


Correspondence. 

•**  TTc  slmll  to  ?iappi/  io  receive  caHy  injo-nt\o.iio\\  of  general 
infcrc«t  from  SecrciarxcR  of  Societies,  Clubs,  orlitsitfufioii-s,  io 
he  addrej-scd  io  t7ie  Editor  of  the  Working  Man,  ha  BdU 
Sauvage  Yard,  Xtidgate  Kill,  London,  B.C. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  in  any  way  responsible  for  ihe 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

CO-OPERATION  IN  EAST  LONDON. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sir, — As  yoiir  paper  ia  especially  intended  for  working' 
men,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  for  them  to  hear  some- 
thing  about  Co-operation.  Monopoly  is  a  curse,  and  has 
blighted  many  a  fair  prospect.  Co-operation  is  the  only 
effectual  remedy  for  the  great  evil,  and,  rightly  carried 
out,  must  have  the  desired  effect.  Four  years  ago,  a  few 
working  men  began  the  Victoria  Equitable  Provident  and 
Industrial  Co-operative  Society,  at  7,  Preston  Terrace, 
Green  Street,  Bethnal  Green,  N.E. — a  very  humble  neigh- 
bourhood. They  were  few  and  x'oor ;  and  after  they  had 
done  their  best,  all  they  had  to  go  to  market  with  was 
25s. — yes,  £1  5s.  With  this  they  started,  in  a  small  room 
belonging  to  a  well-disposed  man,  of  whom  they  are  now 
renting  pai"t  of  some  premises  which  arc  used  as  a  store 
and  cellai-ago.  We  beheve  in  reahties,  not  show  and  out- 
eides.  "Onward!"  is  our  motto,  but  "steady  progi-ess" 
our  aim.  We  have  gone  on  step  by  step.  We  paid  in  our 
fourth  year  for  goods,  £1,936  19s.  3^d.,  upon  which  we 
reahsed  a  profit  of  £127  17s.  3id.  We  have  paid  on  the 
average  on  members'  purchases,  for  the  year  ending 
March  3rd,  1SG6,  Is.  5d.  in  the  x^o^uid,  after  all  crpen.'^ps 
were  paid.  We  seem,  after  all,  to  be  very  small  as  a 
Bociety.  Our  present  number  of  members  is  only  150,  all 
working  men.  Wliat  has  been  done  by  this  society  may 
be  done  anywhere,  for  in  the  neighbourhood  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  competition,  and,  I  think,  sometimes  unfair 
competition.  We  ask  no  credit,  neither  do  we  give  any : 
our  business  transactions  are  for  ready  money.  Our  do^^Ti- 
fall  has  been  predicted  often.  As  to  our  pei-petxuty,  I 
have  no  doubt  similar  societies  around  iis  have  made  :i 
greater  show  than  we  have  made,  but,  like  some  badly 
steered  vessel,  have  become  ■wrecks.  We  have  had  con- 
trary winds  and  tides  to  sail  against,  but  we  are  still 
seaworthy.  The  essentials  to  success  in  Co-opei-atiou  are 
a  good  worlring  committee,  an  honest  storekeeper,  an 
experienced  seci'etary,  and  a  judicious  purchaser.  These 
ai-e  just  as  necessary  as  a  pilot  to  a  ship.  Our  committee 
meet  weekly  to  transact  business  and  to  enrol  members. 
One  of  the  secrets  of  our  success  has  been  the  keeping 
do^vn  of  expenses.  If  this  brief  statement  should  meet 
the  eye  of  any  who  have  not  tried  Co-operation,  aud 
happen  to  be  near  to  us,  let  them  give  ns  a  call,  aud  I 
have  no  doubt  they  will  be  thoroughly  satisfied,  as  our 
goods  are  neither  dressed  up  nor  adulterated. — Tours, 

A  Frieni*  of  the  Working  Classes. 
Ayrll  23rd,  1866.  

RAILWAY  SERVANTS. 
To  flic  Editor  of  ihc  Working  Man. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  the  letter  of  your  correspondent,  "  A 
Traveller,  Rugby,"  iu  the  Working  Man,  will  you  kindly 
allow  an  old  railway  servant  to  make  a  few  remarks  ?  Your 
correspondent  says  that  in  the  course  of  his  travels  he  has 
oftetfheard  complaints  from  railway  servants,  porters,  and 
platelayers  as  to  their  long  hours  of  duty  aud  little  pay. 
I  have  no  doubt  he  has,  and  am  much  obHged  to  him  for 
calling  your  attention  to  the  fact,  ae  iu  so  doing  ho  has, 
thanks  to  your  paper,  opened  a  channel  tlirough  which 
railway  servants  may  now  make  their  grievances  known  to 
the  public,  who  hitherto  hava  looked  upon  them  as  a 
well-to-do  and  well-cared-for  body  of  men.  But  this  is 
not  so — far  from  it — as  I  think  I  can  very  readily  show ; 
and,  in  order  so  to  do,  will  first  commence  with  porters, 
who  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  17s.  Cd.  per  week  of  seven 
days — for,  as  you  are  doubtless  aware,  they  have  to  work 
on  Sundays,  for  which  they  get  nothing  extra,  so  that 
their  actual  pay  is  2s.  6d.  per  day,  which  is  the  same  as,  if 


not  less  than,  is  paid  to  a  bricklayer's  Irish  labourer.  But 
this  is  not  ail.  The  latter,  if  he  works  an  hour  or  two 
over  what  ia  Ciilled  a  day,  is  paid  for  it.  Not  so  the  rail- 
way porter,  who  very  frequently  works  fourteen  or  fifteen, 
but  gets  nothing  for  it.  And  here  I  would  say,  it  is  in 
consequence  of  the  Company  ha\'ing  refused  to  pay  the 
men  their  overtime  which  causes  them  to  feel  so  dis- 
satisfied ;  and  the  late  strike  on  the  Lancashire  and  York- 
shire Railway  was  the  result  of  that  Company  compelling 
their  men  to  work  overtime  and  refusing  to  pay  them  for 
it.  Surely,  sir,  this  is  a  piece  of  injustice— to  compel  a 
man  to  work,  and  then  refuse  to  pay  him.  Where  is  the 
Englishman  who  will  submit  to  it?  Surely,  sir,  to  be 
compelled  to  work  on  the  Sabbath  is  hard  enough  to  en- 
dure. Nearly  all  other  classes  of  British  workmen  can  go 
home  on  a  Saturday  night,  and  look  forward  to  the 
coming  Sabbath  as  a  day  when  his  toil  and  labour  shall 
cease,  and  when  he  can  for  once  in  the  week  enjoy  the 
comforts  and  quiet  of  home,  with  the  opportunity  of  wor- 
shipping that  God  who,  in  his  all-seeing  wisdom  and 
providence,  ordered  this  periodical  rest.  Not  so  the  rail- 
way workman.  He  must  be  at  his  post.  The  same  daily 
routine  awaits  him,  with  but  little  prospect  of  a  quiet  hour 
or  two  to  devote  to  his  Bible,  or  any  other  good  book, 
should  he  feel  ever  so  inchned  to  read  one. 

And  now,  sir,  a  word  for  the  poor  platelayers,  and  I 
have  done  for  the  present.  They,  as  a  rule,  hail  from  the 
ogricidtural  districts,  under  the  impression,  like  many 
more,  that  once  upon  the  railway  their  fortune  is  made ; 
but  some  find,  to  their  sorrow,  they  have  jumped  out  of 
the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Their  average  pay,  which  in 
this  district  they  receive  fortnightly,  is  15s.  per  week. 
Certainly,  if  called  upon  to  work  on  the  Sabbath,  they 
are  paid  extra  for  it ;  but  surely,  sir,  15s.  per  week  is  too 
little  for  men  holding  situations  of  great  danger  and 
responsibility,  as  they  do,  for  we  have  seen  the  most 
disastrous  sacrifices  of  life  and  properiy^  the  result  of  care- 
lessness on  the  part  of  platelayers  ;  but  can  it  be  wondered 
at  when  Railway  Companies  pay  them  so  badly  ? 

I  could  say  very  much  more,  but  am  afraid  to  trespass 
too  far  on  your  space  for  correspondence ;  but  if  you  will 
kindly  give  this  a  place  in  your  paper,  you  ■will  confer  a 
great  favour  on,  yours  rery  respectfully, 

An  Old  Railway  Servant. 


LESSONS    IN    MECHANICS. 

To  ihc  Ediior  of  ilic  Working  Majt. 
Sir,— In  No.  12  of  the  Working  Man,  Professor  Haughton 
speaks  of  a  method  of  shifting  eai-th  which  he  describes  as 
being  the  most  wasteful  method  that  could  be  adopted,  and 
this  method  appears  to  be  what  we  have  always  used.  I  have 
been  in  the  practice  of  working  in  stone  quarries,  where  the 
stone  hes  about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  from  the  surface. 
We  move  tbe  earth,  and  clear  it  off  the  stone,  l.iying  bare 
a  space  of  from  two  to  foiur  hundred  yards,  and  then  we 
get  the  stone.  To  clear  away  this  earth  we  have  what  we 
call  two  or  three  "falls"— that  is,  we  undermine  the  earth, 
let  it  fall,  aud  then  wheel  it  away  on  planks,  often  wheeling 
it  seventy  yards,  or  even  more.  One  man  wheels  a  certain 
distance,  sets  his  ban'ow  down ;  another  takes  it  up,  leaving 
his  empty  barrow  to  bo  taken  back,  and  so  on  to  the  last 
man,  who  tips  his  barrow  and  levels  the  earth— our  object 
being  to  level  the  earth  behind  us  as  we  go  on  vnth  tbe 
work.  I  give  a  sketch  as  well  as  I  can,  which  I  beg  to 
submit  to  your  correspondents. 


Wlieeling  here  is  very  hard  work  iudeed,  particularly 
from  the  last  fall,  and  we  should  be  grateful  to  any  one 
who  can  point  out  a  better' method  of  doing  it,  al«o  what 
macbiuery  would  be  required,  aud  about  the  cost,  as 
this  with  us  is  a  material  point.  The  first  and  second 
falls  are  wheeled  away  on  planks  supported  by  upright 
poles— what  we  call  "hollow  runs"— and  to  unpractised 
liands  is  dangerous.  The  last  is  wheeled  on  planks  laid 
on  the  groimd.— Yours,  &c.,  A  Working  Man. 

[In  reply  to  the  foregoing  letter,  Professor  Haughton 
states  :  '*  I  cannot  imderstand  why  the  point  A  is  so  high, 
unless  there  be  specif'  circumstances  in  the  case,  as  in  all 
quarries  tliat  I  am  acqiminted  with  the  bearing  can  readily 
be  tipiied  into  some  lower  groimd,  often  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  quan-y.  The  lift  from  the  lowest  run  is  very  heavy, 
but  without  seeing  the  ground  it  would  be  impossible  to 
suggest  a  remedy.  If  the  "box-lift"  could  be  apphed,  it 
would  save  the  unnecessary  carrying  of  barrows  and  men 
to  and  fro."] 


TO   COEEESPONDENTS. 

A  Workman  from  the  Banks  of  the  Isis,  S.  G.,  Wobk-a- 
Day,  and  others.- We  do  not  inteud  to  resume  the 
discussion  on  the  Educational  Franchise,  enough  hav- 
ing been  already  stated  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 

An  Intending  Competitor. — The  Essays  will  be  adjudi- 
cated upon  according  to  their  literary  merits.  The 
manner  in  which  the  subjects  should  be  treated  is 
optional  ■with  the  ■writers. 


Student.- On  the  authority  of  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  theHliuoia 
coal  field  is  stated  to  contain  1,277,500,000,000  tons.  The 
Pennsylvania  coal  field  contains  316,400,000,000  tons.  All 
the  ooal  fields  of  North  America,  4,000,000,000,000  tous. 
The  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain  contain  190,000,000,000 
tous.  The  Hliuois  coal  fields,  then,  contain  four  times 
as  mucli  coal  as  those  of  Pennsylvania ;  nearly  one-third 
as  much  as  all  those  of  North  America;  and  over  six 
times  as  much  as  all  the  coal  fields  of  Great  Britain. 

Apprentice.— Indentures  do  not  usually  contaiu  a  clause 
that  the  apprentice  shall  not  receive  any  wages  duiing 
absence  through  illness.  As  it  was  so  in  your  caao 
however,  you  must,  of  course,  abide  by  the  agreement. 
Oveitime  was  expressly  contemplated  and  arranged  for 
in  your  indenture;  and  you  must,  therefore,  comply 
with  the  master's  request  to  work  overtime,  provided 
such  extra  work  is  not  of  unreasonable  amount,  and 
beyond  your  health  and  strength. 

Dublin.— The  Prize  Essay  competition  is  not  confined  to 
England,  but  is  open  to  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  PERuisam:  Biil. — We  have  received  several  coitv- 
mimications  on  this  subject,  but  their  great  leugth 
forbids  our  inserting  them. 

W.  Wills.— Thanks  for  your  letter.  The  subject  is  under 
consideration. 

Inquirer. — The  chronograph,  which  luis  now  come  to  ha 
regarded  as  the  great  authoi-ity  in  all  matters  where  it 
is  essential  to  obtain  the  rate  of  speed  mth  perfect 
accuracj-,  consists  of  an  orchnary  quick  train  lever  move- 
ment, on  a  scale  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the  hands  for 
an  eight-inch  dial,  and  vnth.  the  addition  of  a  lon^ 
seconds  hand,  which  traverses  the  dial,  instead  of  being, 
as  uanal,  just  above  tbe  figure  VI.  The  peciUiarity  of 
the  chronograph  consists  in  this  seconds  hand  aud  the 
mcchauism  connected  with  it.  The  hand  itself  is  double, 
or  formed  of  two  distinct  hands,  one  lying  over  the 
other.  The  lower  one.  at  its  extreme  end,  is  furnished 
with  a  small  cup  or  reservoir,  vrith  a  minute  orifice  at 
the  bottom.  The  corresponding  extremity  of  the  upper 
hand  is  bent  over,  so  as  to  rest  exactly  over  this  punc- 
ture, aud  the  reservoir,  having  been  filled  with  ink  of  a 
thickness  between  ordinai-y  writing  fluid  and  printer's 
ink,  the  clironograph  is  ready  for  action.  The  operator, 
who  holds  tightly  grasped  in  his  hand  n  stout  string 
connected  with  the  mechanism  peculiar  to  this  instru- 
ment, keeps  a  steady  look-out  for  t;Jie  fall  of  the  starter's 
flag.  Simultaneously,  therefore,  with  the  start  of  the 
race,  the  string  he  holds  is  pulled  by  him,  and  at  Ihf 
same  moment  the  upper  hand  dips  down  through  the 
reseiToir  in  the  lower,  and  leaves  a  little  dot  or  speck  of 
ink  upon  the  dial.  This  is  repeated  as  tho  horses  pass 
the  \vinuing-post,  so  that  a  lasting  and  indisputablo 
record  is  afforded  by  the  dots  on  the  dial  of  the  time — 
exact  to  the  tenth  of  a  second— which  is  occupied  in 
i-unuiug  the  race. 

Shirley  Brooks.— 1.  The  diameter  of  the  completed  At- 
lantic cable  is  1^  inches :  it  was  covered  outside  Trith 
■wire.  2.  The  mother's  refusal  in  no  way  weakens  hex 
claim. 

J.  SoirDY,— We  cannot  obtain  the  information  you  desire, 
except  by  the  loss  of  half  a  day's  time. 

J.  R.  Hitch  EN.— Thoroughly  scour  tho  utensils,  finishing 
with  a  solution  composed  of  1  lb.  of  chloride  of  zinc, 
and  l'3h  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac  dissolved  in  3  quarts  of 
water,  more  or  less.  Melt  in  an  iron  crucible  (mth  a 
flux  composed  of  1  oz.  of  borax  and  23  oz.  of  powdered 
glass)  5h  lb.  of  tin,  5  oz.  of  iron  turnings  or  wire 
heated  red  hot,  aud  G  oz.  of  pure  nickel,  stirring  with 
an  iron  rod  until  thoroughly  incorporated.  This  isi 
poured  into  the  iiteusil,  and  a  uniform  surface  secured 
by  the  application  of  the  soldering  iron  when  necessary. 
For  ordinary  pmijoses  an  alloy  of  tin  with  from  one- 
tenth  to  one-fourth  its  weight  of  lead  ^vill  answer. 

Jolly  Blacksmith.— In  the  cases  you  mention,  the  blow- 
pipe  is  substituted  for  the  furnace. 

Acton,  W.— The  drying  oils  are  linseed,  hempseod,  and 
walnut.  In  drying,  as  it  is  called,  or  moi-e  properly, 
oxidising,  they  become  converted  into  varnishes. 

Mechanician.— It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  if  a  foreign 
invention  has  been  patented  iu  England,  as  tho  pateutw 
are  seldom  taken  out  in  the  inventor's  name,  but  iu 
that  of  the  agent's.  The  inventor's  address  is,  Paris 
Plaisance,  6,  Rue  Lebouis,  Paris. 

S.  N.— Part  of  the  National  Debt  consists  of  auniiities, 
payable  for  terms  of  years,  to  the  amount  of  £1,358,431. 
Among  them  are  annuities  amounting  to  £585,740, 
which  will  expire  in  April  next;  annuities  amoimting 
to  £080,341,  which  ^vill  expire  iu  April,  1885;  and  the 
Red  Sea  Telegraph  Company's  aumiity  of  £36,000,  ex- 
piring iu  1908.  Some  annuities  have  much  longer  to 
i-un ;  the  annuitant  is  probably  not  yet  born  who  will 
receive  the  £9  9s.  6d.  which  the  State  has  undertaken  to 
pay  to  somebody  on  the  5th  of  April,  1953. 

Vulcan.— Prof.  Hodgkinson  has  shown  that  strains,  how- 
ever feeble,  if  long  apphed,  produced  some  permanent 
elongation  or  contraction  in  bars  of  iron. 
Paperlap.— The  preamble  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Per- 
missive Bill"  sets  forth  that  "Wliereas  the  common 
sale  of  intoxicating  Hquors  is  a  fruitful  source  of  crime, 
immorality,  paupei-ism,  disease,  insanity,  and  prematura 
death,  whereby  not  only  the  individuals  who  give  way  to 
drinking  habits  are  plimged  into  misery,  but  grievous 
ivrong  is  done  to  the  persons  and  property  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  at  large,  and  the  pubHc  rates  and 
taxes  are  greatly  augmented;  and  whereas  it  is  right 
and  expedient  to  confer  upon  the  ratepayers  of  cities, 
boroughs,  parishes,  and  townships,  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit such  common  sale  as  aforesaid.— Be  it  therefore 
enacted,"  &c.  The  Bill  itself  provides  tlmt,  on  apphca- 
tion  of  any  district,  the  votes  of  the  ratepayers  shall  he 
taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  provisions  of 
the  Act;  but  that  a  majority  of  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  votes  taken  shall  be  necessary  in  order  to  decide 
that  question  in  the  a^nnative. 
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The  Emperor  Life  and  Fire 
ASSUBANCE  COMPANIES. 

Examples  of  Bonus  now  Declared. 


Or  Bonus  in 

Or  Cash  in  re- 

Or permanent 

Age. 

addition 

duction  of  tbe 

reduction  of 

to  tlio  Sum 

next  Annual 

future  Annual 

Assured. 

Premium. 

Premium. 

£     s.  d. 

£     s.   d. 

£   s.   d. 

1000 

« 

85    2    0 

30    1    8 

3    5    3 

600 

27 

38  12    0 

10    2    0 

0  16    9 

500 

50 

42  16    0 

17    8    4 

2    5    4 

100 

44 

7  13    0 

2  15    6 

0    6    1 

50 

60 

7    2    0 

3  14    4 

0  17    2 

A  Dividend  of  Five  per  Cent,  with  a  Bonus  of  Oue  per 

Cent,  paid  to  the  Shaveliolders. 
The  next  Bonus  will  be  declared  in  1867. 

Qiiarterli/  VterfixMrns  for  the  Assurance  of  the  following  Sums, 
with  Profits,  or  payable  to  the  Assured^  if  Lioing,  at  an  Ad- 
vanced Age. 


Asje  nest 
Birthday. 

£50 

£100. 

£250. 

£500. 

8.    A. 

£   s.  d. 

£   s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

15 

4    6 

0    8  11 

12    4 

2    4    7 

20 

6    1 

0  10    1 

15    3 

2  10    5 

25 

5    8 

0  11    4 

18    4 

2  16    8 

30 

6    6 

0  13    0 

1  13    6 

3    5    0 

35 

7    C 

0  15    0 

1  17    6 

3  15    0 

40 

8    9 

0  17    6 

2    3    9 

4    7    6 

45 

10    5 

10    9 

2  11  11 

5    3    9 

50 

12    8 

15    3 

3    3    2 

6    6    6 

Claims  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  proof  of  death. 
Advances  made  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Securities. 
Fire  Insurance  at  the  usual  rates.      Duty  reduced  to 
s.  6d.  per  cent. 

Forms  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  Prospectus,  &c.,  for- 
,rded  on  appUcation  to  EBENEZER    CLAKKE,  Jun. 


Secretary,  78,  Cannon  Street  West,  E.C. 


ron  nOn  ready  to  be  advanced 

3^Ll\J^\j\j\J  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  {in  addition  to  a  small  premium^, 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London.  EC. 

Note. — ^More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [2 


BY  ROYAL  COMMAND. 


etallic   Pen   Maker  to  the 


I VX  QUEEN. 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Respectfully  directs  the  attent  ion  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STEEL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
cellence of  his  productions,  which  for  Quality  of  Material, 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  will  ensure  imiverstil 
preference.  Retail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  worldj  Wholesale, 
at  the  Works,  Graham  Street,  Birmingham ;  91,  John  Street, 
New  York ;  and  at  37,  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  [7 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

ritish  Workman  s  Guide  to 

HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.     The  object  oE 

this  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Honiceopatby 
in  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Worliing  Classes. 

Henry  Tuhner  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.G. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  j_8 


^he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 


T 

X  ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  Established 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  1818.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  ROAD,  FINSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12tb,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  pastyear£15percent.  The  sum  of  £12,505, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,931.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest; 
foiurthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount— upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
— may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Pi'ospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretarj'. 

Offices— 89,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  [4 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S,,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London, 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d,,  2s.  Scotch  hides,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,71bs.  forls.ld.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d,  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  23. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  Engli.=;h  butts,  Vs.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  iilates,  Os.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchaser.s  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [5 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


NEW   ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

TT 

X    X       pany's  Regular  Semi-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 

Ships  disjiatched  from  tlie  London  Docks. 

MELBOURNE    LINE, 

Taking  Paasensvers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  To^vn, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Anna 2,200  A  1    May  21. 

Liioibelle 2,000  A  1    Jane  7. 

Golden  Si'a    2,500  A  1    June  21. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Pa-sscngers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  tlio 

New  Soutli  SVales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Softcombs 1,400  A  1    ISyrs.    May  25. 

OTAGO  LINE. 

Alexandrina  1,400  A  1    May  20. 

AUCKLAND   LINE. 

Pegasns  2,500  A  1    May  20. 

FREE  GRANTS  OP  FORTY  ACRES  OP  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magniacent  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  own  passage  money. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mataura,  (s.s.) 3,000  A  1    June. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adajitation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements^  such 
aa  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plaus  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    [10 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Morrison's  Archimedian 
HEM-FOLDEE  for  the  Sewing  Machine  and  the 
Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
Metallic  Pert  Maker  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  Works,  Graham 
Street,  Birmingham. — Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application.  .  [13 


EASY  MODE  OF  PAYMENT. 

Every  Description  of  General 
DRAPERY,  TAILORING,  AND  OUTFITTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Terms  :  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEARLE,  135,  Old  Kent  Road.  [13 


Given  Away.     The  Secret  of 
SPELLING    CORRECTLY.      Gr.atis,   post    free. 
Published  by  T.  M.  Feist,  C6,  Queen's  Road,  Brighton.      [9 


The  Operatives'  House 
BUILDING  COMPANY  (LIMITED).  Esta- 
blished to  provide  Improved  Dwellings  tor  the  Working 
Classes. 

Working  Men's  Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Secrerary,  at  the  Company's  Office,  10,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

W.  H.  ROBINSON,  Secretary.    [6 


Gathered  from  the  Waters. 
For  ages  past  there  have  been  running-  from  the 
various  mines  in  Cornwall  large  streams  of  water.  About 
the  year  1S67,  it  occurred  to  a  miner  to  test  one  of  the 
streams  to  see  if  it  contained  Copper:  it  was  found  very 
productive.  Since  that  the  works  have  been  carried  on 
successfully,  and  now  100  tons  of  Copper,  or  more,  are 
gathered  from  the  water  every  year.  The  works  have 
undergone  the  examination  of  many  experienced  persons, 
and  a  Company  has  been  formed  to  work  the  streams  upon 
scientific  principles.  The  Company  seeks  to  acquire  tbe 
right  to  work  the  whole  of  one  large  stream,  and  desires  to 
secux'e  some  additional  Capital  for  tbe  x^nrpose.  The  Com- 
pany is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  Limited  Liability. 
There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  cari'ying  on  the  works,  and 
the  profit  is  known  to  be  very  large,  and  certain  of  making 
good  Dividends  for  the  Shareholders.  The  Shares  are  of  £5 
each,  but  only  £1  is  called— IDs.  on  applici^tion,  and  lOs.  on 
allotment.  More  than  £3,600  is  subscribed  for  privately, 
iind  early  application  should  be  made  for  the  remaining 
Shares.  Any  one  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Shares  in  this  Company. 

Puller  infoi-mation  can  be  obtained  from  tbe  Secretary  of 
the  Copper  Precipitating  Company  (Limited),  Office,  8, 
"Wamford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  Loudon,  E.C.        [2(J 


ohn    Moseley    and    Son, 


J  17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C.,  CUTLERS.  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— SawB,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
&G.,  Wholesale,  Retail,  aud  for  Exportation.  Estabhshed  a 
Hundred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Pi-ice  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates : — 

£    s.    d. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     Hand  Saw  0    7    6     „ 

14    ,,     Erass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

U    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Saws  same  make,  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above.  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40s.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Ofiice  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.B. — These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  la.st  forty  years. 

Notice. — Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  anuounce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  aud  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  x^art  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bella,  Railway  Signals,  &c. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  18s.,  &c.  &c.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  ef  Rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  [11 


►  aker    and    Baker's   True 


1_J     UNCOLOURED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 

from  all  Adulteration  ;  they  can,  therefore,  bo  relied  on  for 

Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Strength. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.  [14 


CULTl 


In  the  Press. 

nglish   Cottages  for  the 

MECHANIC.  OR  WORKING  MAN,  AND  AGRI- 
■URAL  LABOURER ;  giving  Ferspective  Vieius,  Flans, 
J^lcvaiioiis,  and  Detail  Drawings,  Stah's,  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 
Bills  of  Quantitiefi  to  each  house,  and  a  general  Specification 
of  the  whole.  These  Cottages  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
make  HEALTHY  MORAL  HOMES  FOR  THE  WORKING 
MEN  of  England.  Containing  24  plates,  imp.  4to,  executed 
in  the  best  style,  with  letterpress  description.  In  six  parts 
at  2s.  6d.  each.  To  subscribers  to  the  whole  series,  the 
letterpress  will  be  given  mr,h  the  sixth  part.  PubHshers, 
Atchley  &:  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C. 

A  New  List  o/Roofcs  and  Pvosveciiis  of  Works  in  the  Press  smt 
free  to  order  by  post.  [15 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing, Can'yin?  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. [IS 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  M^inual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion.  Apply  to  Mr.  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89. 
Chancery  Lane,  London. — Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [17 


P 


BROWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  [IR 


E  Bourdon's  Patent  Gauges. 
,  GIFPARD'S   INJECTOR,  *" 

FOR    FEEDING    STEAM    BOILERS. 
DIAMOND  PAINT,   FOR  IRON   AND  WOOD  WORK. 
Pai'ticH^ar.^  and  Prices  post  free  on  ap)>licatio7i  fo 
W.  T.  HENDRY  AND  CO., 
73,  QUEEN   STREET,    LONDON,   E.C.  [19 

FUENITtTRE    ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  84,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  FITZROY 
Sy  UAEE,  W. ,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  ai tides 
can  be  bad  away  immediately.  Api>l3'  pei-sonally,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  83,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [20 


THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

V^     110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  Gs.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    ,,      [21 


'  agio    Photographs.  —  Sur- 


M^-  -  - 

X  V  -L  prising  and  interesting  amusement.  Every  ( 
is  able  to  produce  with  afcwdrop-"  of  water  an  instantaneous 
photo^aph.  Is.  the  packet,  with  printed  iustructions,  or 
post  free  for  13  stamps,  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Pa- 
tentees, Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FRUWIRTH,  and 
Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


"aeic  Portraits. 


'  Any    child 


stonish    the    family." — See 


apfic    Portraiture. — To    be 


X  y  X  enabled  to  produce  your  OWN  PORTRAIT  by 
Magic  i:*hotogi"aphy,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  ca\ising 
endless  fun  and  amusement,  send  your  carte  de  visite  and 
30  stamps  to  Messrs.  ANGERERS.  SON,  FRUWIRTH, 
and  Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C.  One  dozen  with  materialn 
and  printed  directions  for  instantaneous  production  will  be 
returned  with  the  original  within  ten  daj's.  [22 


Hall's  "  Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  relief  iu  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoai'.se- 
ness.  Sore  Throat,  &.c.  Mr.  Ji.  Brooke,  Mirfield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  l^d.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  G,  Conunercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus) ,  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  la.  Ud.,  2s.  fid,,  &c.  [24 


out    or    Rheumatism    is 


\^_J'  quickly  relieved  and  cured  in  a  few  days  by  that 
celebrated  medicine,  BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendor.'*,  at  Is.  l;d.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist.  ('27 

Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TEOirSEES. 
Newlimg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's     Unrivalled     25s. 

COATS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  usrth  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newliho,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [23 
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THE  UPPEE  AND  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS, 

PECKHAM,    LONDON,    S.E. 

(PRIVATE.) 


CONDUCTED    BY    JOHN    YEATS,    LL.D.,    &c. 


Pupils  enter  the  Upper  Scliool  on  attaining  their  Fourteenth  Tear,  or  on  proving  themselves  able 
to  do  the  -work  of  the  Higher  Classes.  The  Terms  in  both  Schools  are  moderate,  and  inclusive  of  Books, 
Stationery,  and  other  charges,  which  often  make  the  real  very  different  from  the  apparent  cost  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Every  Boy  is,  as  far  as  possible,  well  grounded  in  English,  French,  and  German,  made  to  write  a 
hand  fit  for  business,  and  trained  to  be  quick  at  accounts.  The  Continental  Languages  are  taught  by 
Native  Masters,  and  spoken  by  them  to  the  Pupils.  Eminent  special  Teachers  attend  for  Science  and 
particular  purposes.  There  are  periodical  Examinations,  when  suitable  rewards  are  ofiercd.  Holidays  are 
short,  and  the  four  divisions  of  the  School  year  are  equal.  The  Premises  are  large,  the  Playground 
spacious,  and  the  General  Accommodation  superior.  Peckham  Rye  Common  is  available  for  Cricket,  Foot- 
ball, &c. 

N.B. — As  a  rule,  Pupils  are  not  received  or  retained  after  the  comjiletion  of  their  sixteenth  year. 

A  Prospectus,  and  Eepoii  of  Examiners  on  every  Pupil  in  the  Schools,  maj'  be  had  on  application ; 
also  Testimonials  from  Lord  Brougham  and  other  eminent  men. 


TO    THE    MEMBERS    OF    COMMERCIAL   HOUSES. 

Gentlemen, 

Employers  frequently  complain  of  tlie  increased  difficulty  there  is  in  finding  youths  who  have  been  so  brought  up  as  to  be 
useful  in  business.  This  may  arise  from  the  requirements  of  commerce  being  greater  than  formerly,  or  fiom  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision 
made  to  meet  those  requirements — or  perhaps  from  a  union  of  the  two  causes. 

Instead  of  spending  years  in  a  workshop  or  a  warehouse,  and  then  going  into  "the  office,"  as  was  customary  when  apprenticeships  were 
more  in  Tog^e,  a  youth  now  tries  to  save  time  to  himself  and  trouble  to  his  employers  by  remaining  longer  at  school ;  but  ho  also  hopes  that  his 
services  will  sooner  become  valuable,  and  a  salary  be  sooner  obtained.  Of  course,  he  is  liable  to  disappointment,  and  his  friends  to  loss ;  yot 
neither  Parents  nor  Employers  can  justly  infer,  as  some  have  attempted  to  do,  that  instruction  is  nearly  useless,  and  schooling  unprofitable : 
rather  should  both  correct  mistakes  made  in  the  kind  of  information  that  has  been  sought,  or  the  range  to  which  it  has  been  limited.  The  best 
educated  youths  are  sure  to  be  preferred,  ultimately  :  competition  is  their  security. 

Similar  complaints  were  heard  long  ago  upon  the  Continent ;  hence  the  establishment  of  places  like  the  public  Trade  School  of  Leipaic. 
Having  witnessed  the  working  of  that  Institution,  and  kindred  ones,  during  a  residence  of  several  years  abi-oad,  I  opened  a  Private  School  in 
1S52  at  Peckham,  near  London,  "  for  first-class  business  pursuits."  Besides  instruction  in  oui-  mother  tongue,  in  writing  and  accounts,  and  more 
than  common  attention  to  modem  languages,  Object  Lessons  are  given  here  by  Chemists,  Geologists,  Botanists,  and  others,  on  the  nature  and  use  of 
many  raw  materials  ;*  Historical  Lessons  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  particular  branches  of  national  industry ;  with  Special  Lessons  on  some  of 
the  applications  of  science,  on  remarkable  inventions,  on  trade  marts  and  trade  routes — on  Eeal  Knowledge,  in  short,  of  interest  to  the  young,  and 
valuable  in  a  counting-house,  though  seldom  obtained  beforehand. 

Habits  of  order,  punctuality,  and  dispatch  are  carefully  encouraged,  or,  if  uecessaiy,  enforced. 

The  School  has  been  so  far  successful  that  for  seven  years  past  there  have  never  been  in  it  on  an  average  fewer  than  150  boys,  day  pupils 
and  boarders — last  year  there  were  200.  Among  them  have  been  Dutch,  French,  German,  Spanish,  Italian,  North  and  South  American,  East 
and  West  Indian,  African,  and  Australian  boys,  and  some  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  pupils  are  classified,  according  to  age  and  capacity,  into  three  distinct  departments — the  Preparatory,  the  Middle,  and  the  Upper. 
Sons  of  the  opulent,  from  this  latter,  have  been  sent  by  their  relatives  into  large  establishments,  where  they  have  uniformly  given  satisfaction  ; 
but  others,  equally  well  educated,  have  had  to  wait  for  employment,  through  want  of  necessary  introductions. 

On  behalf  of  such  youths,  and  for  the  convenience  of  employers  also,  allow  me  to  ask  the  favour  of  an  inspection  of  the  School.  The 
visits  of  strangers,  particularly  of  foreigners,  are  always  welcome. 

^  In  May,   1863,  one  certificate  of  honour  and  two  of  merit  were  given  to  my  Pupils  at  the  Evening  Classes,  King's  College,  for  a 

knowledge  of  the  principles  of  commerce.   The  highest  distinctions  for  Drawings  and  Models  have  been  awarded  to  Students  of  Art  whose  training 
began  here. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen,  faithfully  j'ours, 

JOHN   YEATS,    LL.D. 

Peckham,  London,  S.E.  ___^_^_^ _ 

*  The  School  CoUection,  consisting  of  hundreds  of  specimens,  was  formed  by  P.  L.  Simmonds,  Esq.,  Editor  o£  the  Technologist,  &0.  [23 
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Biscuit-making  at  Reading. 

Few  people  have  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which 
biscuit-making  is  carried  ou  in  the  pleasant  toivn 
of  Eeading,  or  dream  of  the  elaborate  machineiy 
and  number  of  people  employed  in  the  production 
cf  those  delicate  little  catea  so  familiar  to  the 
palates  of  aU. 

By  permission  of  Messrs.  Huntley  and  Palmer, 
■we  ai-e  enabled  this  -week  to  give  sketelies  and 
descriptions  of  the  manufactiu'e,  as  practised  in 
their  establishment.  Upon  entering  the  vast 
factory  (which  covers  about  two  acres  of  ground), 
one  of  the  first  matters  to  arrest  attention  is  the 
number  of  glittering  machines  at  work  in  all 
directions;  another,  the  exceeding  cleanliness  of 
the  entire  place,  and  of  the  multitude  of  people — 
men  and  boys— employed  therein.  The  workmen 
look  respectable,  healthy,  and  wholesome ;  and 
the  scene  presents  a  striking  contrast,  if  general 
report  be  true,  to  the  bread-bakeries  of  the  metro- 
polis. At  no  stage  of  the  manxifacture  does  the 
material  employed  look  other  than  sweet  .ind 
tempting,  and  it  is  touched  by  the  hands  as  little 
as  possible — machinery  being  employed  whenever 
practicable.  All  floiir,  wherever  prociu'ed,  is  care- 
fully re-dressed  in  the  factory,  the  butter  re- 
washed,  and  every  precaution  taken  to  ensure 
the  most  perfect  condition  of  the  various  materials 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  different 
kinds  of  biscuit. 

When  these  preliminary  operations  are  con- 
cluded, a  just  proportion  of  each  ingredient  re- 
quired for  the  immediate  piu-pose  is  weighed  and 
taken  to  the  mixing-pans.  Tlie  pan  shown  in 
our  engraving  is  of  iron,  circular,  and  revolves 
horizontally.  Inside  this,  an  upright,  heavy, 
polished  iron  roller  revolves ;  and  a  blade  of  iron, 
lixed  to  a  movable  bar  which  runs  over  the  pan, 
assists  also  in  the  mixing.  Tlie  butter,  eggs,  &c., 
are  conveyed  to  the  man  at  the  mixer,  who  pours 
them  into  the  pan,  and  then,  from  a  long  bag  or 
hopper  hanging  from  the  ceiLrng,  he  shakes  out 
tlie  proper  quantity  of  flour,  which  is  weighed 
and  passed  in  from  a  room  overhead.  In  a  very 
short  space  of  time  the  contents  ai-e  kneaded  by 
the  action  of  the  pan  and  heavy  roller  into  .a  stiff 
p.aste.  In  one  pan  Queen's  biscuits  are  being 
mixed,  at  another  jjlace  macaroons,  at  a  tliii-d 
>j,ingerbread-nuts,  and  so  on.  Golden  syi-up  is 
oxtensively  used  in  the  preparation  of  p;(,ste  for 
gingerbread-nuts;  and  this,  like  all  the  other 
materials,  is  carefully  prepared  beforehand  and 
strained  through  wire-gauze. 

In  addition  to  the  mixing-jjaiis,  mixing-c7i^())^s 
are  used.  These  are  large,  cylindrical,  dram-like 
machines  of  iron,  fitted  inside  with  .shai-p-edged 
revolving  iron  arms,  which,  when  set  in  motion, 
quickly  knead  together  the  paste,  and,  by  their 
peculiar  action  when  the  "  dnun"  is  opened,  turn 
out  aU  the  dougli  in  lumps  into  a  pan  placed  for 
its  reception. 

From  the  m!xing-pau  or  drum  the  thorouglily- 
mixed  paste  ia  taken  in  gi-eat  lumps  to  the 
•'  rollers,"  who  pass  it  between  a  couple  of  polished 
iron  roUs,  from  which  it  emerges  in  the  form  of 
a  thick,  long,  and  immense  pie-crust.  This  is 
folded  into  a  mass  aboitt  eight  inches  thick,  and 
ro-passed  several  times  between  the  rolls ;  then 
cut  up  into  l.irgo  pieces,  placed  in  a  wooden 
trough  or  pan,  and  taken  to  another  and  closer 
fitting  pah',  th.rough  which  it  is  repeatedly  passed, 
preparatory  to  undergoing  the  operation  of  the 
cutting  or  stamping  machine. 

Attention  to  om-  large  illustration  wiU  facilitate 
the  reader's  comprehension  of  the  action  of  one 
kind  of  cutting-machine  (the  cylinder)  used  in 
the  establishment  imder  our  notice.  A  man 
standing  at  the  end  of  a  very  long  machine,  has 
the  paste  brought  to  him  rolled  out  to  a  certain 
extent — say  an  inch  in  thickness.  ,Tust  before 
liim  are  a  pair  of  polished  steel  rolls,  lietween 
which  he  places  one  edge  of  the  dougii,  which  is 
immediately  drawn  in,  and  the  whole  piece  drawn 
tlirough  and  made  thinner.  As  it  passes  tlirough 
the  roUa  it  falls  tipon  an  endless  band  of  strong 
canvas  about  two  feet  in  width,  which  bring.s  the 
dough  to  the  place  whence  it  started,  and  it  is 
again  passed  tlirough  and  rolled  out  to  the  proper 
thickness  for  the  intended  biscuit.  When  passing 
.along  the  band  for  the  last  time,  the  end  of  the 
now  long  sheet  of  exquisitely  compounded  paste 
is  lifted  upon  another  endless  baud,  wliicli  carries 
it  away  along  the  machine — past  a  man  who  stands 
to  take  care  that  the  unbroken  sheet  (twenty  to 
thirty  feet  in  length)  is  travelling  properly — and 


between  another  pair  of  rolls  in  front  of  the  ma- 
chine, one  of  which  haa  a  great  number  of  little 
cutters  upon  its  surface.  At  one  side,  standing 
in  a  hole  in  the  floor,  will  be  seen  a  boy,  who  is 
occupied  in  placing  shallow  iron  pans  upon  another 
b.and, which  carries  them  underthe  cuttiug-cylinder, 
where  the  biscuits,  now  cut  into  the  required 
shape,  f.all  by  an  orderly  .ai-rangement  into  the 
passing  pans,  and  are  carried  to  the  front ;  whilst 
the  spare  paste,  perforated  Uke  a  piece  of  delicate 
network,  is  carried  backward  along  the  middle  of  the 
machine  to  a  proper  receptacle,  and  taken  thence 
to  be  re-moulded.  As  the  laden  pans  come  to  the 
front,  they  are  lifted  away  and  carried  to  .a  table, 
where  they  are  carefully  looked  over,  and  all  im- 
jierfect  ones  thrown  aside. 

The  trough  seen  immediately  in  the  foreground 
is  for  the  reception  of  those  biscuits  which  are 
cut  from  the  ends  of  the  long  sheet,  and  do  not 
fall  into  the  pans,  or  for  any  which  may  have  fallen 
over  the  sides,  &c.  These  are  taken  away,  and 
made  up  again  into  the  lump,  and  those  in  the 
pans  are  now  ready  for  baking. 

There  is  another  machine  employed  here,  by 
which  the  biscuits  are  stairvped,  out  of  the  sheet, 
instead  of  cut  by  the  cylinder.  In  this  the  dough 
is  carried  forward  by  a  similar  aiTangement  of 
endless  bands,  and  pressed  under  a  stamp  working 
up  and  down  pei-pendicularly,  and  having  upon  its 
under-faco  a  series  of  cutters.  We  were  shown  a 
pair  of  miaiature  roUs,  about  four  inches  in  di- 
ameter and  a  few  inches  in  length,  which  were, 
probably,  the  originators  of  all  the  elaborate 
cutting-machinei-y  now  used  in  biscuit  factories. 
This  little  apparatus,  which  could  be  carried  away 
in  one  hand,  is  stUl  in  use,  and  was  employed, 
when  we  saw  it,  in  the  making  of  "  Long  Jamaica." 
The  upper  roll  has  the  name  "  Huntley  "  upon  it, 
and  the  lower  one  is  grooved.  Long  strips  of 
dough  are  passed  between  these,  receiving,  in 
passing,  the  shape  and  ornamentation  required, 
and  the  strips  are  then  out  up  with  a  knife,  and 
the  separated  biscuits  placed  in  a  tray. 

For  certain  kinds  of  biscuits,  the  paste,  after 
being  mixed,  is  not  rolled  into  sheets.  In  making 
"Queen's,"  for  instance,  the  composition  is  brought 
to  the  workm.an  in  a  mass,  and  he  then  proceeds 
to  mould  them  in  a  very  simple  manner.  A 
slightly -flattened  cylinder  lies  upon  the  table 
before  him,  hollow,  open  at  one  end,  and  at  the 
other  perforated  with  a  number  of  small  holes. 
The  mixture  is  placed  inside  by  the  open  end,  and 
foi'ced  through  the  holes  at  the  other,  in  long, 
.jagged,  snake-like  lengths,  which  are  afterwards 
cut  up  by  boys,  twisted  into  various  shapes,  and 
placed  on  tins.  Tlie  little  feUows  who  twist  up 
these  ornamental  biscuits  are  paid  by  piece-work. 

"Macaroons"  are  made  in  a  somewhat  simOar 
way.  Men  fill  little  tin  cylinders,  about  nine 
inches  long,  with  material,  then  insert  a  plug  of 
wood  at  one  end,  and  force  out  the  paste  through 
a  hole  at  the  other,  and  out  off  the  bits  with  a 
knife.  These  bits  fall  upon  wafer-paper  in  trays, 
boys  place  on  the  almonds,  and  they  are  ready  for 
the  oven. 

"  Cracknels "  are  brought  from  the  cutting- 
machine,  and  tlu-own  into  a  large  pan  filled  with 
water,  kept  continually  at  a  steady  boil  by  means 
of  steam,  then  fished  out  with  a  wire  ladle,  jjlaced 
in  cold  water,  afterwards  dried  ou  cloths,  placed 
on  tins,  and  baked. 

"  Ginger- wafers  "  are  rolled  out  very  thinly  by 
hand.  So  thin,  indeed,  is  the  paste,  and  so  exqui- 
sitely fine  the  texture,  that  manuscript  can  be 
distinctly  read  through  it. 

The  baldng-ovens  are  from  sixteen  to  forty  feet 
in  length,  of  various  kinds,  and  heated  under- 
neath, to  avoid  dust.  The  one  we  have  selected 
for  illustration  is  what  is  termed  a  "  travel] ing- 
oven,"  the  floor  of  which  is  composed  of  ii'on 
plates  jointed  together,  and  forming  an  endless 
band,  which  passes  over  rollers  at  each  end.  This 
band  is  continually  in  motion,  and  the  biscuits 
being  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  oven,  are 
steadily  carried  onward,  thorotiglily  baked  during 
the  passage,  and  discharged  at  the  other  end  into 
wooden  trays  or  boxes,  as  shown  in  our  sketch. 
In  some  cases  they  jiass  through  upon  the  iron 
trays,  which  ai'e  lifted  out  upon  theii'  arrival  at 
the  discharging  aperture.  The  speed  at  which 
they  travel  is  regulated  according  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  material,  heat  of  the  oven,  and  the 
particular  shade  of  coloui-  required.  Some  of  the 
vei-y  thin  wafer  biscuits  pass  tluough  in  about 
five  minutes,  whilst  other  kinds  vary  from  that 
time  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

After  being  baked,  they  are  taken  in  boxes,  by 


means  of  a  "lift,"  to  an  upper  room — each  box 
containing  a  tin  label,  placed  there  by  the  baker, 
to  denote  the  particular  oven  from'  which  the 
biscuits  are  brought ;  next,  weighed  and  sorted. 
Every  biscuit  which  has  become  either  spoUed  or 
bui'nt,  is  picked  out  and  tlirowu  aside,  to  be 
afterwards  broken  and  sold  at  a  reduced  price, 
and  no  damaged  ones  are  allowed  to  leave  the 
establishment  in  a  whole  state.  When  sorted, 
they  are  placed  in  store  casks,  with  an  accom- 
panying ticket,  which  denotes  the  date,  thus  pre- 
venting the  possibility  of  any  stale  goods  being 
unwittingly  sent  out. 

We  next  go  into  a  series  of  rooms  where  num- 
bers of  people  are  continually  employed  in  packing 
the  tin  cases  so  well  known  to  every  one.  Thou- 
sands of  tins  are  piled  about,  and  at  various 
tables  the  process  of  packing  is  neatly  ean-ied  on. 
Into  the  "  best  mixed  "  tins  as  many  as  eighteen 
sorts  are  placed,  each  kind  carefully  proportioned, 
and  the  "dessert"  tins  contain  seventeen  varieties. 
Those  packages  intended  for  exportation  are  sol- 
dered up. 

To  show  the  amount  of  business  transacted, 
we  may  state  that  there  ai-e  anything  but  in- 
significant carpenters',  coopers',  blacksmiths',  and 
fitters'  shops  attached  to  the  factory,  and  devoted 
to  its  sole  use.  Altogether,  the  firm  employs  over 
800  people  upon  the  premises,  whose  comfort  and 
improvement  are  by  no  means  lost  sight  of. 
They  have,  attached  to  the  establisliment,  a  free 
libraiy,  a  reading-room  (provided  with  a  variety 
of  papers,  a  piano,  &c.),  to  which  all  are  ad- 
mitted, if  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  upon  pay- 
ment of  one  penny  per  week;  and  at  certain 
seasons  some  very  pleasant  soirees  are  got  up 
by  the  members.  There  are  also  a  dinner-room, 
a  play-ground  for  the  boys,  and  a  sick-fund, 
managed  upon  most  equitable  principles. 

The  members  of  the  firm  arc  proud  of  their 
men,  and  speak  of  them  as  being  sober,  intelli- 
gent, and  thrifty — a  credit  to  their  class. 


Saturday  Evening  in  Victoria 
Park. 

Living  as  I  do  in  another  quarter  of  suburban 
London,  and  seldom  having  occasion  to  visit  the 
East  End,  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  have 
shared  the  ignorance  so  prevalent  among  many 
of  the  peculiarities  of  this  lately  much-talked-of 
locality.  Of  course,  I  knew  generally  that  about 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  ago  a  large 
tract  of  land  was  laid  out  as  a  park ;  that 
some  old  houses  were  cleared  away  to  make 
approaches  ;  that  there  was  a  sheet  of  water,  and 
that  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  had  given  a  sum  of 
money  to  erect  a  drinking-fountain.  Altogether 
I  had  a  vague  impression  that  the  park  was  a 
large  place  where  the  East  End  and  the  East 
End's  wives  and  families  enjoyed  themselves ; 
and  when  a  friend  suggested  one  fine  Saturday 
afternoon  that  we  should  go  and  have  a  look  at 
the  park,  I  assented,  under  the  impression  that  I 
should  witness  scenes  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  those  I  had  seen  when  Greenvrich  Fair  was  in 
all  its  glory,  or  at  Battersea  Fields,  before  that 
choice  locality  was  made  respectable. 

"  I  don't  suppose,"  I  said,  "  I  shall  see  any- 
thing particularly  novel.  Everybody  knows  all 
about  low  life  now-a-days.  Casual  wards,  and 
Eatcliffe  Highway,  and  Petticoat  Lane,  and 
Ragamuffin  Alley  (that's  the  name,  isn't  it  ?), 
and  everything  of  that  sort  has  been  almost  done 
to  death  by  this  time.  I  know  all  about  the 
sixteen  peoijle  who  lived  in  one  room,  and  the 
German  sugar-bakers  in  Wliitechapel,  and  the 
thieves'  kitchens,  and  the  sailors'  amusements  in 
the  Highway,  and  the  Chinese  opium-eaters,  and 
Bluegate  Fields,  and  the  slop  tailors  and  shirt- 
makers,  and,  in  fact,  I  am  altogether — thanks  to 
special  reporters,  and  graphic  >Triters,  and  '  Eead- 
ings  by  Moonlight,'  and  amateur  paupers  and 
detectives — '  up '  to  the  East  End.  But,  how- 
ever, let  us  go  to  Victoria  Park  by  all  means. 
The  day  is  fine,  and  I  have  nothing  particular  to 
do,  and  may  as  well  see  donkey-riding,  and  three 
sticks  a  penny,  and  kiss  in  the  ring,  and  coster- 
mongers  dancing  polkas  with  costermongeresses, 
.and  drunken  dock-labourers  fighting  or  setting 
their  bidl-terriers  to  fight,  as  do  anything  else; 
for  that  is  about  what  we  shall  see,  I  suppose, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so,"  said  my  companion.  "  Some 
fellows  talk  about  flower-beds,  and  shrubs,  and 
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winding  patlis,  and  all  that  sort  of  tkLng,  and  say 
the  people  go  there  by  thonsands  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  are  clean  and  well  dressed,  and  behave 
lite  ladies  and  gentlemen  ;  that  no  damage  is 
done ;  that  there  is  no  coarseness  or  impropriety 
of  conduct,  and  that,  in  fact,  if  you  were  to  go  to 
sleep  all  the  way  there,  you  might  wake  up  and 
think  you  were  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Gardens  at  South  Kensington  or  the  Eegenf  s 
Part,  or  any  other  respectable  place;  but  that 
must  be  nonsense,  you  know." 

"  Of  course  it  must,"  I  said,  as  we  stepped  into 
the  railway  station  at  Fenchurch  Street.  "  The 
idea's  absurd.  I  dare  say  the  East-Enders  are  a 
good  sort  of  people  in  their  way — rough  diamonds, 
perhaps,  but  I  should  think  the  roughness  must 
be  something  remarkable.  We  won't  go  first 
class ;  the  second  class  wiU  give  us  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  East-Enders.  Two  returns  to  Victoria  Paik, 
if  you  please." 

Very  crowded  and  very  dingy  is  the  Fenchurch 
Street  station  of  the  London  and  Blackwall  Eail- 
way.  There  are  nvmierons  platforms,  and  when 
the  train  arrives  the  passengers  jump  out  at  one 
side  to  make  room  for  others  for  the  return 
journey,  who  crowd  in  from  the  other  platform. 
The  carriages  are  never  empty.  One  of  the  first 
ideas  which  struck  me  was,  that  there  appeared 
to  be  among  the  oiEcials  of  the  railway  several 
individuals  possessing  extraordinary  taste  in  dress 
and  remarkable  mxisical  powers.  They  had  black 
faces  and  horsehair  wigs,  battered  whit«  hats  and 
red  striped  trousere,  and  shirt  collars  a  foot  square 
seemed  to  be  popular,  and  the  banjo,  accordion, 
concertina,  and  "eddicfvted  bellows"  generally, 
favourite  instruments.  One  of  these  strange  per- 
sonages stepped  lightly  into  the  compartment 
where  we  were  seated,  and  immediately  began  to 
sing  something  about  a  '*  corn-brake,"  and 
"  marching  on  for  Uncle  Sam."  My  fellow- 
passengers  appeared  to  be  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance, and  grinned  expressively  when  the 
nigger  announced  that  the  song  was  "number 
two  in  the  collection,  and  the  next  one  is  anoder." 
I  had  anticipated  as  much,  and  did  my  best  to  be 
highly  amused;  and  certainly  the  song,  which 
appeared  to  consist  of  a  short  yell  and  the  repe- 
tition of  the  word  "  tapioca,"  was,  all  things  con- 
sidered, quite  as  funny  as  I  could  reasonably 
expect. 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  suggested  my  companion, 
"  and  other  companies  might  take  the  hint.  We 
might  as  well  listen  to  nigger  vocalists,  when  we 
are  kept  for  half  an  hour  at  a  time  waiting  at 
junctions,  as  to  the  whistle  of  engines,  and  the 
amiable  conversation  of  guards  and  porters." 

"Pass  round  the  saucer,  if  yon  please,  gentle- 
men," said  the  vocalist  insinuatingly — he  called 
his  old  hat  a  saucer — and  then  we  found  that  he 
was  not  employed  by  the  railway  company  at  all, 
but  was  one  of  many,  "plain  and  coloured,"  who 
ride  up  and  down  the  line  all  day,  and  make  a  toler- 
ably good  living  from  the  halfpence  subscribed. 

"  East  End  all  over,"  said  my  friend.  "  Catch 
them  standing  that  sort  of  thing  on  the  Great 
Western ! " 

In  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  had  reached 
Victoria  Park  station ;  and  in  another  minute  or 
two  were  in  the  park  itself.  !S'ow,  what  did  we 
see  there  ?  I  will  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  and 
— ^West-Ender  and  "swell"  as  I  am — will  tell 
yon  that  I  was  altogether  wrong ;  that  the  park 
is  a  charming  spot;  that  the  visitors  behaved 
exactly  like  ladies  and  gentlemen;  and  that  I 
never  saw  so  much  real,  healthy,  honest,  decorous 
enjoyment  in  my  life  as  I  did  in  the  two  hours 
we  were  strolling  about  in  the  park.  Young  and 
old  were  enjoying  themselves  thoroughly.  The 
children  were  running  about,  and  the  merry 
laughter  which  accompanied  their  games  was  as 
musical  as  the  songs  of  the  birds  which  every 
now  and  then  burst  out  from  the  plantations. 
There  is  a  noble  piece  of  water,  with  the  depth 
marked,  so  as  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  bathers ; 
and  a  whole  fleet  of  model  yachts,  some  of  them 
eight  or  nine  feet  high,  with  polished  hulls  and 
scrupulously  accurate  rigging,  were  afloat,  carried 
by  the  gentle  currents  of  the  lake,  and  dipping 
their  slender  masts  to  the  light  breezes  that 
swept  across  the  park,  laden  with  the  scent  of 
the  gay  flowers  and  lilac  blossoms  bordering  the 
water.  How  the  children  watched  the  white  sails 
and  the  flowing  pendants;  and  how  knowingly 
the  yacht-owners  criticised  the  rig  and  the  gaff- 
topsails  of  the  rival  cutters  ! 

Winding  paths,  made  beautiful  by  shrubs  and 


many-coloured  flowers,  lead  from  the  late  to  the  ,  "  If  thou  wonldst  have  me  aid  thee,  aid  thyself ; 
open  part.     There  is  the  drinking  fountain  given    put  thy  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 


by  Miss  C'outts — a  noble  erection,  by  far  the  most 
tasteful  the  metropolis  can  boast.  There,  too, 
are  wide  lawns,  where  the  children  play,  while 
their  parents  sit  in  gossiping  groups;  and  in 
the  less  crowded  parts  the  football  flies,  chased 
by  the  active  throngs  of  players ;  and  kites  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  are  overhead.  Farther  on  is 
the  cricket  ground,  where  not  only  the  East- 
Enders  proper,  but  hundreds  of  young  men 
engaged  in  the  City  houses,  find  scope  enough 
for  exercise.  There  are  red  caps  and  blue  caps, 
and  flannel  trousers,  and  legging;  and  loud 
cries  of  " Now,  then,  run ! "  and  "Thank  you!" 
resound.  Balls  speed  past  us  on  the  ground, 
pursued  by  light-footed  long-fields,  or  spin  over 
our  heads,  directed  with  sure  aim  to  the  wictets. 
There  are  cricketers  of  aU  degrees;  mighty 
batters  and  bowlers,  and  juvenile  aspirants  to 
cricketing  fame.  But  the  best  thing  of  all  is, 
that  everybody  seems  quite  happy.  And  when, 
on  the  verge  of  the  park,  we  reach,  guided  by 
volleys  and  rising  smoke,  the  spot  where  the 
2nd  Tower  Hamlets  Eifle  Corps  are  going 
through  their  driU,  we  feel  that  England  ought 
to  be  proud  of  the  rising  manhood  of  the 
country,  and  that  means  of  obtaining  fresh  air 
and  exercise  are  essential  to  its  proper  develop- 
ment. 

Before  we  passed  the  lodge,  we  took  a  last  look 
at  the  scene  we  were  quitting.  The  sun  was 
setting  brilliantly,  touching  the  picturesque 
massed  foliage  with  gold.  The  old  tower  of 
Hackney  Church  looted  venerable  in  the  rich 
light  of  the  dying  day.  Far  away  were  the 
echoes  of  the  great  city ;  and  before  us  the  sward 
was  dotted  with  a  thousand  animated  figures, 
giving  the  crowning  charm — that  of  vigorous 
life — to  the  animated  scene. 


Tke  Foresters. 


"  Every  man  for  every  man — ^himself  inclnded." 
FoRESTET !  Odd  Fellowship  !  Here  are  two 
grand  institutions,  vying  with  each  other  for  the 
best  of  all  pre-eminence — the  practice  of  the  most 
intelligent  philanthropy,  concord,  and  benevolence 
— to  secure  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number — in  a  word,  the  universal  benefit  of  man- 
kind. They  are  both  of  similar  import  in  the 
vast  and  universal  want  of  poor  human  natvire — 
good-fellowship;  the  "shoulder  to  shoulder" 
without  which  man  is  but  a  poor  worm,  to  be 
trampled  xinder  foot,  or  to  be  devoured  up  by  the 
prey -birds  of  want  and  poverty. 

We  must  be  grateful  and  acknowledge  that 
much  has  been  done  of  late  years  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  worting  classes,  and  the  working 
man  of  the  present  generation  enjoys  many 
advantages  that  were  far  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
less  fortunate  brethren  of  former  times.  Just  let 
us  consider.  The  tommy-shop  system  of  robbery 
has  been  abolished,  and  the  payment  of  workmen's 
wages  in  public-houses  rendered  illegal. 

Government  enactments  and  inspections  have 
compelled  those  who  employ  men  in  dangerous 
occupations  to  take  proper  precautions  for  in- 
suring the  safety  of  those  employed,  and  the  law 
now  provides  against  the  over-working  of  children 
of  tender  years. 

Mechanics'  and  other  institutions  of  a  similar 
nature  have  been  established ;  beautiful  parts 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the  city-pent  com- 
munities, and  a  variety  of  other  means  have  been 
taten  with  the  view  of  elevating  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  social  position  of  the  working  man. 

He  has  now  an  advocate  of  his  rights — ^his 
honest  and  honourable  claims — and,  moreover, 
the  record,  the  monximent  of  his  national  produc- 
tiveness and  skill — ^we  mean  his  journal — ever  ready 
to  give  biTn  a  helping  hand  if  he  needs  it,  and 
ever  watchful  of  his  interests. 

All  these  magnificent  results  are  an  honour  to 
the  age  we  live  in,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
general  advance  and  progress  of  humanity  as 
ordained  by  Providence. 

But  another  striking  fact  arrests  our  attention, 
as  still  more  emphatically  demonstrating  the 
advance — the  development  of  our  common  human 
nature.  It  is  this :  the  working  man  has  began 
to  assert  himself — to  rise  in  the  might  of  his  own 
moral  and  intellectual  powers  above  the  grovelling 
and  groping  thing  of  former  days,  and  to  stand 
forth  an  embodiment  of  the  moral  of  the  fable. 


Yes  !  A  wise  legislature  has  suppressed  many 
of  the  abuses  to  which  the  working  classes  were 
formerly  subjected. '  It  is  well !  Private  philan- 
thropy and  public  benevolence  have  striven,  and 
with  great  success,  to  improve  their  mental  and 
physical  condition.  Again,  it  is  well !  It  is 
"  good !"  But  now  the  working  classes  are  fuUy 
and  wisely  convinced  that  it  is  principally  to 
the-inselves  that  they  must  trust  if  they  wish  per- 
manently to  rise  in  the  social  scale,  or  to  be  pre- 
pared— as  far  as  their  circumstances  make  it 
possible — to  meet  those  fluctuations  in  the  affairs 
of .  our  common  humanity,  against  which  no 
human  foresight  can  always  f orefend  us.     Hence 

FOBESTET. 

Friendly  societies — the  distinguishing  feature 
of  modem  times — form  a  subject  of  the  highest 
interest  in  the  study  of  the  social  state.  They 
commend  themselves  equally  to  the  professional 
statesman  or  politician,  and  to  the  philosopher 
who  seeks,  by  his  theories,  to  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  whilst  the  object  of  the  former 
may  be  only  *'  to  make  ends  meet "  in  the  govern- 
mental point  of  view,  or  with  respect  to  the  tenure 
of  office.  More  than  five  viiUions  of  the  working 
and  middle  classes  of  this  country  subscribe  to  a 
fund  for  mutual  support  during  the  unproductive 
days  of  illness,  old  age,  or  when  out  of  work.  In 
other  words,  probably  more  than  one-half  of  the 
adult  male  population  has,  by  thrift  and  slight 
personal  self-denial,  secured  itself  from  the  doom 
of  the  pauper  or  the  inmate  of  the  workhouse  and 
union.  Five  miUions,  at  least,  of  our  countrymen 
have  thus  combined  for  mutual  assistance  in  the 
event  of  sickness,  calajnity,  and  death.  It  is  this 
genuine  appeal  to  yrincip!?  that  we  want  for  the 
regeneration  of  society  and  the  safety  of  nations, 
instead  of  regiments  of  soldiers  and  multitudes  of 
policemen.  Man  is  not  necessarily  the  brute 
which  we  must  infer  bim  to  be  from  the  frightful 
shackles  and  penalties  which  have  been  invented 
and  deemed  indispensable  to  keep  him  in  social 
order  and  constitutional  subjection.  There  is 
mind  in  him,  which  can  look  forward ;  there  is 
Tieart  in  him,  that  can  feel  a  generous  impulse 
when  duly  roused;  there  is  in  him  a  conscience, 
which  discriminates  between  good  and  evU ;  there 
is,  finally,  a  strong  instinct  of  upright  seJf-interest, 
to  which  we  rarely  appeal  in  vain,  if  we  are 
sincere,  honest,  and  honourable  in  our  proposals. 

Such,  we  take  it,  must  be  the  cause  of  the 
wonderful  expansion  of  Forestry,  the  nature  and 
rules  of  which  we  propose  to  consider  in  their 
general  working  and  application. 

It  appears  from  existing  records  that  the  Order 
of  Foresters  was  founded  at  Knaresborough 
Castle,  October  29th,  1745,  under  the  title  of 
"  Eoyal  Foresters,"  by  which  name  it  continued 
to  be  called  untU,  at  a  grand  convention  of  dele- 
gates held  at  Eochdale,  in  August,  1S34,  it  was 
chano-ed,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters. 

Steadily  advancing  in  its  mission  of  good,  the 
Order  may  well  appeal  to  its  increasing  numbers 
as  a  proof  of  its  universal  appreciation.  In  1S45 
the  number  of  districts  or  branches  of  the  Order 
was  146 ;  last  year  it  was  225 ;  each  succeeding 
year  since  1845,  showing  either  a  permanence  or 
that  gradual  increase  which  is  the  best  security 
for  permanence,  because  it  shows  no  factitious 
excitement,  which  commonly  evaporates  as  quickly 
as  it  arises. 

In  the  same  period  the  number  of  Courts,  or 
divisions,  of  the  Order,  has  increased  from  1,456 
to  3,493,  the  average  nimiber  of  members  in  each 
Court  having  also  increased  in  the  same  period 
from  45  to  86.  In  1853  the  niunber  of  honorary 
members  was  1,090 ;  in  1865  it  was  5,886 ; 
finally,  the  number  of  financial  members,  or  such 
as  receive  aid  from  the  Order,  was,  in  1845,  only 
65,909,  whereas  last  year  it  was  301,077 — con- 
siderably over  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  men;  and 
striking  as  is  this  great  strength  of  the  Order,  it 
becomes  stiU  more  significant  from  the  fact  that 
its  increase  last  year  was  no  less  than  23,331. 

These  astonishing  figures  teU  of  good  manage- 
ment, and  speak  plainly  of  reciprocal  advantages 
secured  by  this  institution  in  its  mission  of  good  to 
mankind ;  for  the  Order  of  Foresters  is  established 
not  only  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  in  the 
colonies— New  South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  South  Australia,  Tasmania,  Victoria, 
America,  and  the  West-Indies. 

In  order  adequately  to  account  for  this  great 
accomplishment  in  aU  its  bearings,  we  must  con- 
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Eider  a  few  points  of  which  we  are  daily  reminded. 
A  counterpoise  is  needed,  in  n  well-regulated 
community,  against  the  undue  influence  of  wealth 
or  mere  money.  Then,  if  wealth  be  made  a 
tyranny,  let  every  man  secure  himself  from  its 
undue  influence  and  oppression  by  providing  for 
himself  in  all  the  contingencies  of  life,  by  some 
such  combination  as  we  are  now  considering. 
Money  can  be  effectively  fought  by  money  only; 
and  the  small  but  real  "  independence "  of  the 
working  man  may,  together  with  his  industry  and 
BkUl,  ultimately  alter  for  the  better  the  relations 
between  the  employer  and  employed  throughout 
society ;  and  these  friendly  societies,  properly 
organised  and  properly  supported,  will  be  the 
means  of  bringing  about  this  desirable  consum- 
mation. And  what  will  be — what  is  already  the 
grand  result  of  this  mighty  cause  in  operation  ? 
Why,  the  great  interest  or  stake  in  the  country 
which  the  working  man  possesses,  concerning 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  a 
recent  debate,  spoke  in  terms  which  leave  us 
nothing  to  add,  excepting  to  quote  the  facts  and 
figures  of  another  speaker,  Mr.  Layard,  who  stated 
that  the  society  called  the  London  Unity  had 
.£200,000  sterling  of  property,  and  200,000  mem- 
bers; the  Manchester  Unity  Indejiendent  Order 
of  Odd  Fellows  had  ^3,000,000  sterling  of  pro- 
perty, and  387,990  members ;  and  the  Fokestees 
had  nearly  a  million  sterling  of  property,  and 
301,000  members,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  yeai-. 

These  facts  and  figures  indicate  the  existence 
of  a  mighty  power  in  the  working  classes,  and  it 
only  remains  for  a  wise  legislature  to  dii'oct  that 
power,  and  the  intelligence  and  true  respectability 
by  which  it  is  accompanied,  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state  and  country. 

Henceforth  the  voice  of  the  working  classes 
must  be  listened  to ;  their  vote  must  be  taken  on 
every  great  national  question.  The  best  eifect  of 
their  immense  influence  on  public  questions  has 
been  recently  demonstrated,  as  admitted  by  the 
Government,  through  Mr.  Layard,  in  Parliament 
— "All  the  working  classes  of  the  country,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Livei-pool,  supported  the 
Government  in  their  determination  not  to  go  to 
war  with  the  United  States." 


POETEY  XNX>  THE  WORKING  MAN. 
By  poetry,  we  do  not  mean,  simply,  verse  or  rh5"me. 
In  a  hundred  thousand  verses  there  might  be  not  cue 
thought  of  poetry.  Neither  does  poetry  mean  something 
which  is  fanciful  and  unreal.  By  poetry  we  mean  in- 
visible truth,  as  distinct  from  that  whicli  is  visible.  Not 
every  invisible  truth ;  not,  for  example,  the  invisible 
truths  which  are  perceivable  by  the  understanding,  as 
mathematics,  but  the  invisible  realities  which  are  recog- 
nised by  the  imagination.  We  will  t.ike  an  illustration. 
You  look  at  this  England,  intersected  with  its  railwaj'S, 
and  say  it  is  becoming  a  dull,  prosaic  thing.  The  senti- 
mentalist will  tell  you  the  railway  has  broken  up  all  the 
poetry  of  the  scene,  because  it  has  run  through  our  plea- 
sure grounds,  sadly  cut  up  our  old  retreats  aud  solitudes, 
and  destroyed  .ill  classical  associations.  So  it  may  have 
done.  It  has  destroyed  that  which  was  associated  with 
the  poetry  of  the  past ;  but  it  has  left  us  the  real  poetry 
of  the  preseut.  Let  men  look  upon  that  railroad,  and 
one  will  see  nothing  but  the  machine  that  conveys  the 
travellers  to  their  destiuation.  This  is  a  truth,  but  only 
a  visible  one.  The  engineer  comdtaud  sees  in  it  another 
cl.ass  of  truths.  It  suggests  toSis  mind  the  idea  of 
broad  and  naiTow  gauge  ;  he  iflUs  of  gradients,  &c. 
Another  truth  :  that  wliich  is  appreciable'by  the  under- 
standing. Then  let  the  poet  come,  with  that  eye  of  his 
"  glancing  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  "heaven," 
and  his  imagination  crcites  another  class  of  tmths  ;  the 
suggested  meaning  of  it  to  him  is  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter,  the  gradual  annihilation  of  time  and  space. 
He  sees  in  these  railroads  stretched  throughout  the 
country  the  approaching  times  of  peace  and  human 
union  ;  and  so  he  bursts  out  into  his  high  prophetic 
song  of  the  time — . 

"  When  tlie  war  drum  throbs  no  more,  and  the  battle  flags 
^       are  furled, 
In  the  parliament  of  man,  the  federation  of  the  world." 

All  this  is  truth  ;  neither  seen,  nor  reasoned  truth,  but 
truth  to  the  imagination  :  truth  just  as  real  in  its  way 
as  the  others  are  in  theirs.  And  this  is  poetry.  For 
this  reason  is  poetry  a  thing  needful  for  the  working 
man.  His  whole  life,  if  he  could  be  taught  to  feel  it,  is 
full  of  deep,  true  poetry.  The  poet  teaches  hun  by  sug- 
gestive mspiratioa  the  hidden  meaning  of  common  things, 
transfigurmg  life,  as  it  were,  by  shedding  a  glory  on  it ; 
.ind  if  you  will  force  the  poor  man  to  see  nothing  but 
the  metched  reahty  that  is  around  him,  if  vou  will  not 
let  his  mind  be  enlightened  by  the  invisible  truth  of 
things,  if  you  will  not  let  liim  learn  from  the  master- 


thinkers  of  the  past  how,  in  hia  work,  in  his  smoky 
cabin,  in  his  home  affections,  there  is  a  deep  significance 
concealed,  connecting  him,  when  he  once  has  felt  it,  with 
the  highest  truths  of  the  invisible  world,  you  condemn 
the  worker  to  a  desol.ate  lot  indeed. — Robertson's 
Lectures. 


IV/iy  are  not  Working  Metis  Clubs 
and  Institutes  more  Siiccessful  ?* 

The     following     coiTespondence     between     Mi-. 

B ,  honorary  treasurer  of  the  P Working 

Men's  Club  and  Institute,  and  the  Rev.  H.  Solly, 
will  be  foimd  interesting  to  members  and  pro- 
moters of  these  useful  institutions : — 

"  Working  Men's  Club,  P , 

10th  May,  1860). 

"  Dear  Sir, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  our  com- 
mittee, I  was  requested  to  ask  your  advice,  with 
a  view  to  the  amendment  of  our  position.  I 
enclose  you  what  papers  I  can,  to  show  you  our 
former  condition  as  comp.ared  to  what  we  are 
now.  Our  members  are  now  only  fifty,  and  they 
do  not  all  seem  to  aj^preciate  the  value  of  the 
Club. 

"  Of  course  the  subscriptions  will  not  pay  ex- 
penses, and  honorai-y  members  tu-e  of  supporting 
an  institution  for  which  the  working  men  care  so 
little.  We  get  very  few  artisans ;  there  are  three 
builders'  establishments,  one  cabinet  maker,  two 
printers,  one  coachmaker,  and  one  painter,  em- 
ploying on  an  average  eight  or  ten  hands,  of 
whom  we  have  scarcely  one  on  our  books.  But 
perhaps  our  principal  difficulty  is,  that  the  vicar 
is  not  with  us,  and  he,  of  course,  influences  many 
of  the  men. 

"  Can  you,  from  these  few  rough  notes,  form 
any  idea  as  to  our  best  course,  and  wUl  you  kindly 
advise  us,  if  you  can  'i 

"  Apologising  for  giving  you  so  much  trouble, 
I  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  E.  B ." 

"May  15,  ISGG. 

"My  dear  Sir, — Having  carefully  considered 
your  letter,  let  me  first  express  earnest  sympathy 
with  yoiu'self  and  the  other  friends,  both  working 
men  aud  gentlemen,  who  are  striving  to  keep  up 
the  Working  Men's  Club  in  your  town. 

"  Secondly,  let  me  ch-aw  your  attention  to  your 
sixth  ride,  '  That  any  working  man  or  mechanic 
(not  under  sixteen  years  of  age)  may  become  a 
member  of  the  Club,'  &c.  Now,  as  I  am  glad  to 
see  by  your  report  that  you  take  in  the  Woekinq 
Man,  you  must  have  noticed  all  that  has  lately 
been  said  there  upon  the  admission  of  youths  to 
these  Clubs.  Hence,  you  can  be  at  no  loss  to 
understand  one  of  the  jirincipal  causes  of  your 
want  of  greater  success  in  di'awing  yoiuig  men  to 
yom-  Club.  Tou  had  better  get  the  age  for  ad- 
mission raised,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  twenty-two 
or  twenty-three,  so  as  to  have  it,  practically,  at 
least  up  to  twenty-one — but  twenty-five  would 
be  better  stUl — unless  yom-self  and  friends  think 
you  can  do  more  good  by  turning  it  completely 
into  a  Youths'  Club  and  Institute,  or  unless  you 
can  adopt  some  of  the  plans  mentioned  in  my 
papers  in  the  Woekinq  Man  for  providing  sepa- 
rate accommodation  for  the  youths. 

"  Thirdly,  In  working  these  Clubs,  we  must 
always  remember  that  there  are  two  forces  re- 
quii-ed  for  their  successful  management.  1.  The 
energy  and  interest  of  the  working  men  them- 
selves, as  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army.  2.  The 
zeal  and  co-operation  of  persons  in  a  higher  class 
as  leaders  or  heljjers,  when  and  where  they  are 
wanted.  Neither,  as  a  general  rule,  has  proved 
to  be  efficient  without  the  other. 

"  1 .  To  secure  the  interest  of  working  men  in 
a  Club,  the  first  step  is  usually  a  public  meeting. 
If  you  have  tried  this,  or  cannot  get  speakers 
likely  to  rouse  the  working  classes,  the  next,  and 
far  more  efficient  step  in  any  case,  is  for  those 
men  who  do  care  for  the  Club  to  talk  about  it  to 
those  who  do  not — to  do  this  not  merely  once  or 
tTvice,  but  repeatedly,  whenever  an  opportunity 
offers,  again  and  again,  irntU  at  last  the  right 
moment  comes,  and  a  man's  friend  or  shopmate 
agrees  to  join  the  Club  for  a  time,  'just  to  see 
how  he  likes  it.'  Personal  influence,  in  short,  is 
the  great  secret  of  success  in  this  Club  move- 
ment. Nothing  can  supply  its  place  for  any  per- 
manent result. 

"But  mse  or  injudicious  rules  and  arrange- 
ments, of  course,  may  greatly  help  or  mar  that 
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influence :  e.  g.,  a  rule  allowing  a  member  to 
bring  a  friend  two  or  thi'ee  times  without  pay- 
ment is  of  great  use;  while  penny  admissions 
for  a  single  night  are  generally  mischievous,  as 
destroying  the  Club  feebng,  and  sense  of  Club 
privilege.  This,  also,  I  adverted  to  in  two  or  three 
of  the  papers  in  the  Working  Man  (Nos.  8  and  12). 

"  To  draw  the  attention  of  the  operatives  of  the 
town  to  the  advantages  of  your  Club,  you  would 
probably  do  weU  to  circulate  a  few  hundreds  of 
the  enclosed  paper,  'A  Pew  Words  to  Working 
Men  about  Social  Clubs  and  Institutes,'  accom- 
panied by  a  short  statement  of  what  advantages 
your  own  Club  ofl'ers,  with  the  r.ate  of  subscrip- 
tion, &c. 

"  If  you  could  get  up  an  exhibition,  bazaar,  out- 
door fete,  itc. — anything  to  draw  general  attention 
to  the  Club — it  would,  of  course,  be  a  considerable 
help.  The  great  difficulty  you  and  all  supporters 
of  these  Clubs  have  to  contend  against  is  the  apathy 
of  the  working  men,  and  the  clinging  love  many 
of  them  have  for  the  publican's  fire-side.  What- 
ever will  rouse  their  interest  and  gain  their  atten 
tion,  break  in  upon  their  habitual  routine,  and 
stupid  animal  indifference,  is  of  much  value. 

"  But  especially  the  working  men  who  have 
risen  above  that  low,  grovelling  condition  them- 
selves, must  make  theii'  comrades  understand  that 
at  the  club  they  can  be  just  as  much  their  own 
masters,  just  as  independent,  and  free  aud  easy, 
as  at  the  public-house,  subject  only  to  their  own 
rules  and  good  feeling,  even  as  in  a  public-house 
they  must  be  subject  to  the  landlord  and  public 
opinion.  I  often  think  of  that  man's  remark, 
quoted  elsewhere :  '  We  have  masters,  my  lord, 
all  day  long,  and  we  don't  want  'em  at  night.' 

"  2.  The  co-operation  "of  gentlemen  in  securing 
the  success  of  the  Club  is  fuUy  advocated  in  the 
enclosed  paper — '  Working  Men  need  and  wel- 
come Help  from  gentlemen,'  &;c.  If  you  ask  men 
to  give  up  the  excitement  of  tippling  and  low  con- 
versation, you  mitst  substitute  other  and  better 
excitement.  Persons  who  can  talk  in  a  sociable 
and  interesting  way,  who  can  sing,  read,  and 
recite,  show  microscope,  telescope,  air-pump,  de- 
scribe the  human  hand  and  horse's  hoof,  &c.,  or 
bring  diagrams,  maps,  and  engravings,  may  do 
much  to  help  less  educated  and  privileged  folk  to 
enjoy  very  pleasant  evenings  without  fuddling. 
In  the  same  way  out -door  games  and  athletic 
sports  sometimes  receive  great  stimulus  from  the 
participation  in  them  to  a  moderate  extent  of 
genial  gentle-folks. 

"  Query. — Have  you  availed  yourselves  of  all 
these  modes  of  making  your  Club  flourish  ? 
Above  all,  have  you  and  your  fellow  self- 
sacrificing  workers  tried  to  make  the  working 
men,  generally,  enter  into  the  spirit  of  brotherly 
kindness  and  unselfish  laboiu-  for  the  good  of 
those  working  with  them  in  the  shop  or  the  field? 
There  is  no  hope  nor  help  for  any  Club,  except  so 
far  as  the  members  will  care  for  one  another,  and 
not  merely  for  themselves.  There  are  two  or 
tliree  other  points  I  ought  to  mention,  but  am 
much  pressed  for  time  now,  and  will  write  further 
in  a  day  or  two.  Let  me  hear  from  you  again, 
and  believe  me,  with  sincere  good  wishes,  very 
truly  yours,  Henry  Solly." 

"  150,  Strand,  W.C,  May  18,  1866. 

"  Dear  Sie, — I  now  add  one  or  two  remarks 
which  I  had  not  time  to  make  in  my  last  letter. 

"  First,  with  regard  to  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  your  not  having  the  vicar  with  you. 
This  is,  undoubtedly,  much  to  be  regretted,  both 
for  the  sake  of  his  own  usefulness  and  for  that  of 
your  Club ;  but  if  you  and  your  friends  will  work 
on  in  faith  and  patience,  you  will,  I  trust,  be 
able  to  show  him,  six  months  hence,  by  actual 
facts,  the  great  good  the  Club  is  doing  to  his 
parishioners,  and  then,  we  would  hope,  he  may 
become  its  cordial  friend.  I  have  hitherto  had 
no  more  valuable  and  friendly  supporters  among 
any  class  than  among  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

"  Secondly,  I  see  by  the  report  of  our  visitor 
last  autumn,  that  out  of  j'om-  six  rooms  you 
appropriate  three  to  your  housekeeper.  This  is  a 
large  deduction  from  your  working  power.  It  is 
generally  considered  that  one  bedi'oom  and  a  sort 
of  bar-parlour  is  all  that  should  be  reserved  ex- 
clusively for  the  housekeeper  or  steward.  A  man 
and  his  wife  without  family  would  find  this  quite 
sulEcient,  because  they  are  occupied  in  attending 
to  the  members  during  the  evening,  and  can  use 
the  Club  coifee-room,  if  they  want  more  space, 
during  the  day.    By  your  present  arrangements 
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you  get  no  class-rooms,  and,  as  I  have  often  urged 
in  the  Woeking  Man  and  elsewhere,  a  Club 
cannot  long  be  maintained  unless  there  is  some- 
thing of  an  educational  character  connected  with 
it.  Even  the  recreation  department  cannot  be 
properly  kept  up  without  it.  For  instance, 
unless  there  is  an  elocution  class  there  will  pro- 
bably be  a  deficiency  in  new  recitations  for  the 
weekly  sing-song  or  'free-and-easy;'  old  pieces 
win  be  recited  or  read  till  the  members  are  tired 
of  them.  More  than  one  such  Entertainment  has 
died  out  from  this  cause,  thereby  seriously  in- 
juring the  Club.  The  same  appUes  to  a  singing- 
class  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  need  generally  of 
making  the  Club  more  than  a  mere  recreation- 
shop,  and  of  attaching  men  to  it  by  higher  and 
stronger  ties,  let  me  ask  you ,  to  refer  to  the 
account  you  wUl  find  in  the  "Working  Man  of 
my  visit  to  Bolton  (No.  12,  March  24th).  A  dis- 
cussion-class or  meeting,  again,  I  have  always 
advocated  as  of  immense  value,  if  well  managed, 
and  kept  free  from  theolo- 
gical controversy  and  party  _  ^ 
bitterness. 

"  For  the  summer  months, 
note  what  is  said  in  the 
WoEKiNQ  Man  for  May 
19th,  at  West  Bromwich. 
Can  you  not  get  up  a  weekly 
meeting  for  athletic  sports, 
preparatory  to  a  regular  fes- 
tival, and  collect  money  for 
prizes  ? 

"Finally,  if  you  think 
that  a  visit  from  me  would 
be  of  any  value,  I  dare  say 
the  Council  would  pay  the 
traveUing  expenses,  for  yours 
was  the  first  Club  we  esta- 
blished, and  we  have  always 
felt  a  special  interest  in  it. 
— I  am,  dear  sir,  very  truly 
yours,       Henet  Solly." 


our  hiUs  and  vaUeys,  our  towns  and  rivers,  shall  hum 
^vith  industry,  then  this  five  or  ten  per  cent,  advantage 
which  our  climate  will  give  us  will  teU  vastly  on  the 
total  results.  Moreover,  there  are  good  and  reasonable 
groimds  for  beliemg  that  this  superior  climate  wiU  act 
favourably  on  the  general  physique  of  the  people  that 
shall  be  born  and  brought  up  here ;  and  to  men  who 
contemplate  finding  a  new  home,  and  who  think  they 
detect  in  the  length  and  lankiness  of  the  Yankee  or 
Australian  a  degeneracy  from  those  '  whose  limbs  were 
made  in  England,'  it  is,  in  all  seriousness,  a  subject 
worthy  of  grave  consideration.  I  have  been  thus  parti- 
cular about  the  climate  for  a  reason.  Short-sighted 
people,  who  think  themselves  practical,  give  to  chmate 
a  very  small  degree  of  consideration,  compared  with  the 
attention  they  bestow  upon  the  present  chances  a  country 
offers  for  making  money.  But,  in  view  of  our  relations 
to  the  rest  of  British  America,  and  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
the  question  of  climate  rises  to  great  importance.  These 
colonies  are  the  western  '  hand,'  as  the  Maritime  Pro- 
vinces are  the  eastern  '  hand,'  of  our  British  American 
empire.  At  present  its  hands  are  the  hands  of  an 
infant,  but  the  time  will  come  when  they  will  po.ssess 


THE    RESOURCES    OF 
BRITISH   COLUMBIA. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  writes  as  follows  : 
— "  In  my  last  I  promised  some 
further  reasons  why  these  colo- 
nies must  inevitably  take  high 
rank  among  the  colonies  of  Bri- 
tain as  soon  as  they  are  knoT\'n 
and  xmderstood.  I  propose  now 
to  take  a  look  at  the  possibility 
of  the  fviture.  In  my  last  I 
briefly  described  our  varied  and 
vast  resources,  waiting  for  the 
hand  of  man  to  take  and  use 
them.  There  is,  however,  one 
important  conditionof  a  people's 
growth  and  greatness  about 
which  I  said  nothing  ;  but  ai 
it  is  one  which  always  exerts  a 
most  potent  influence  on  ths 
character  and  prosperity  of  any 
people,  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked in  any  estimate  of  the  merits  of  our  country.  I 
refer  to  our  climate.  The  southern  parts  of  Vancouver's 
Island  and  British  Columbia  are  truly  healthy  and 
pleasant  countries  to  live  in.  Cariboo,  and  the  upper 
country  generally,  is  probably  as  cold  in  winter  as 
Canada,  but  the  district  from  Vancouver's  Island  to  the 
western  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including  Victoria, 
New  'Westminster,  the  lower  valley  and  delta  of  the 
Frazer,  and  the  southern  inland  part  of  British  Columbia, 
has  the  best  climate,  beyond  all  comparison,  to  be  found 
in  British  America — alike  free  from  those  extremes  of 
cold  and  heat  which  give  all  your  eastern  people  a 
moderate  foretaste  of  purgatory  twice  a  year.  Not  so 
warm  as  to  enervate,  nor  so  cold  as  to  cramp,  it  is  the 
best  climate  I  have  ever  known  to  work  \vith  comfort 
in.  Like  the  English  climate,  it  is  wet  in  winter,  and 
mud  and  rain  are  always  disagreeable ;  but  I  have  seen 
roses  in  bloom  in  the  open  garden  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  pansies,  daisies,  and  mignonette  in  flower  in  January. 
Gardening  generally  commences  in  February.  The  spring 
is  a  long  season,  not  short  and  sudden,  as  with  you ;  but 
this  gives  the  farmer  plenty  of  time  for  his  spring  work. 
The  temperature  is  so  uniform  that,  although  I  have 
lived  here  nearly  four  years,  there  has  not  been  a  night 
that  I  have  not  needed  blankets  for  covering.  Thus  we 
have  that  kind  of  a  climate  in  which  a  man  may  spend 
the  utmost  of  his  strength  without  exhaustion,  and  in 
which  sleep  exerts  its  perfect  restorative  power.  It  is 
a  climate  most  favourable  to  the  complete  activity  of 
man.  In  an  economical  point  of  view  this  is  an  im- 
mense advantage.  It  does  not  count  for  much  yet, 
because  none  of  us  are  yet  fairly  to  work;  but  when 
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the  strength  of  maturity,  and  when  their  western  hand 
will,  I  hope,  have  acquired  the  superior  power  of  the 
'  right  hand.' " 


Drinking-Fountains. 

Now  that  the  hot  summer  weather  is  fairly  setting 
in,  the  utility  of  the  numerous  drinking-fountains 
established  in  different  parts  of  the  metropolis 
becomes  strikingly  evident.  The  accompanying 
illustration  represents  a  well-known  fountain  at 
Hyde  Park  Comer.  In  a  future  number  we  in- 
tend giving  some  account  of  the  drinking-fountain 
movement. 


Busts  of  American  Inventors. — The  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Patents  has  invited  individuals  through- 
out the  country  to  send  to  the  Patent  Office  busts  of 
authors  and  inventors,  and  of  all  men  who  were  cele- 
brated for  mechanical  skill  and  ingenuity.  The  Com- 
missioner promises  to  as.sign  appropriate  positions  in 
the  Museum,  but  lie  has  only  room  for  200  busts. 
The  somewhat  similar  collection  at  the  Patent  OHice 
Museum  at  South  Kensington,  commenced  some  years 
ago  by  Mr.  Woodcroft,  contains  about  250  portraits, 
busts,  and  medallions  of  celebrat«d  inventors  and  dis- 
coverers. 


A  Bored  Prince. 


Conventionalism  is  not  without  advantages. 
It  represents  an  established  order  of  social  pro- 
cedure into  which  men  faU  by  habit,  who  have 
not  reflection  enough  to  fall  into  it  by  force  of 
sense.  Still  the  thing  comes  to  be  overdone  when 
it  is  rigidly  levied  upon  those  whose  sense 
enables  them  to  see  a  better  course  open,  and 
who  have  judgment  enough  to  take  it  of  their 
oivn  accord.  A  very  notable  instance  has  just 
occurred  in  what  is  called  "  high  life."  The 
Prince  of  Wales  lately  attended  the  Eoyal 
Academy  dinner.  The  speeches  were  dull,  not 
to  say  prosy.  The  new  president.  Sir  Francis 
Grant,  talked  long,  and  not  in  a  very  happy 
manner.  Every  year,  as  most  of  our  readers 
may  know,  the  Royal  Academicians  give  a  grand 
dinner,  all  among  their  pictures,  before  the  rooms 
are  opened  to  the  pubUc.  On  these  occasions, 
the  most  eminent  men  of  the 

nation    ai-e  usually  present 

1  — prelates,  princes,  noble- 
men, and  statesmen — and 
they  usually  make  good 
speeches.  Last  year  Earl 
Derby  made  a  great  speech. 
This  year  nobody  made  a 
good  speech,  and  Sir  Francis 
Grant  made  a  great  many 
very  bad  ones.  He  talked 
more  than  all  the  guests 
put  together.  The  late  pre- 
sident. Sir  Charles  Eastlake, 
was  a  man  of  cultivated  taste, 
and  knew  what  to  say  and 
when  to  stop.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  make  Blr.  "William 
Boxall  president,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  portrait 
painters.  He  is  said  to 
possess  the  graceful  faculty 
of  being  able  to  entertain 
with  pertinence  and  brevity 
a  high  and  critical  assem- 
bly, such  as  always  meets 
at  a  Eoyal  Academy  dinner. 
Sir  Francis  Grant  appears 
not  to  have  this  rare  attain- 
ment. He  compared  the 
Prince  of  Wales  to  an  ar- 
tist, because  he  follows  the 
fox  hounds,  and  sometimes 
gets  possession  of  the  brush, 
and,  as  artists  use  the  brush, 
of  course  the  Prince  was  a 
professor  of  the  brush.  This 
is  an  old  piece  of  wit,  and 
clumsy  as  it  is  old.  It  war- 
rants the  application  to  the 
speaker  of  a  sharp  saying  of 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  new 
Kector  of  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity, who,  when  he  was 
told  of  a  pretentious  picture 
maker,  he  replied,  "Ah,  ho 
thinks  himseU  a  great  artist  because  he  uses  a 
big  brush."  However,  Sir  Francis  Grant  is  said 
to°  possess  a  cordial,  hilarious  manner,  and  no 
doubt  he  made  his  remarks  feel  a  little  more 
lively  than  they  read.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
Prince  of  Wales 'was  bored,  and  wanted  to  go. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  hinted  to  Earl  Derby  to  be 
brief,  who  was,  however,  too  proud  to  abridge  on 
compulsion  even  for  a  Prince,  and  actually  made 
a  purposely  long  speech.  At  length  the  Prince 
rose;  then  the  meeting  broke  up,  it  being  the 
custom  for  the  chairman  to  attend  on  a  Koyal 
guest  when  he  rises  to  depart,  and  Mr.  Disra«U's 
speech,  prepared  for  delivery,  never  came  off. 

The  Prince  himseK  made  a  very  good  speech. 
Prince  Alfred's  was  to  the  purpose,  and  he  spoke 
gracefully  of  MacHse's  "Death  of  Nelson,"  a 
picture  in  the  gallery  this  season.  But  the 
Prince  of  Wales  ventured  to  give  an  opmion  of 
his  own  on  another  picture— not  known  and 
approved  Uke  Maclise's— "  Volunteers  Firmg  at 
a  Point."  Nothing  could  be  more  modest  and 
becomin",  or  show  more  good  taste  and  good 
feeling,  than  his  mention  of  the  late  Su:  Charles 
EastlSre  :  "  I  cannot  forbear  offering  my  smail  en- 
hute  to  his  merits,  having  always  considered  him  as 
an  old  friend,  and  having,  indeed,  known  him  since 
my  childhood.  I  shall  always  be  ready  to  do  my 
VMc  best  to  promote  the  welfare  of  ai-t  and  science.' 
The  marks  of  a  genuine  speech  are  here. 
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Complaints  havo  been  made  through  the  press 
that  His  Eoyal  Highness  was  wanting  in  com-tesy 
to  the  company,  and,  bored  or  not  bored,  he 
should,  as  a  gentleman,  have  stayed  it  all  out ; 
and  he  has  been  rather  sharply  reminded  that  he 
"  owes  duties  to  society,"  ajid  so  forth.  It  seems 
very  bad  taste  to  be  reminding  His  Eoyal  High- 
ness, as  has  been  done  oft  of  late,  that  he  does 
not  give  value  for  the  money  he  receives.  What 
the  nation  chooses  to  give  should  be  given  un- 
grudgingly, and  he  who  receives  it  should  be  left 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  without  vmhandsome 
reproach  or  reminder.  Why  should  the  Pi-ince 
stay  in  any  assembly  when  he  is  well  tired  of  it  ? 
It  must  disincline  him  to  go  to  public  meetings 
vhen  it  is  made  a  drudgery  to  him.  The  remedy 
seems  to  be  to  relax  the  conventional  rule  that 

■.   breaks  up  a  dinner-party  when  the  Prince  departs. 

\  There  would  be  more  freedom  for  the  Prince  if  ho 
were  allowed  to  come  and  go,  like  any  private 
gentleman,  and  the  meeting  proceeded  with  its 
business  or  pleasure  afterwards  to  the  end.  In 
cases  in  which  the  Prince  was  interested,  he  would 
stay,  and  his  staying  would  be  a  real  compliment. 
Now  he  can  pay  no  compliment  of  the  kind.  If 
he  goes,  he  must  stay,  or  give  offence  by  leaving. 
We  rather  like  him  for  leaving.  It  shows  a 
resolution  to  act  on  his  own  taste,  and  not  to  stay 
in  a  forma],  hollow,  insincere  way,  as  though  he 
liked  a  thing  when  he  did  not. 

It  is  quite  true  that  a  young  man,  of  high 
station  or  low  sta,tion,  should  learn  to  defer  to 
the  comfort  of  others,  and  shoidd  be  willing, 
at  inconvenience  to  himself,  to  show  them  de- 
ference and  respect.  This  is  duty  and  graceful- 
ness of  conduct ;  but  the  chai-m  of  this  consists 
in  its  being  done  voluntarily,  and  not  from  con- 
ventional coercion.  We  take  it  that  the  Prince 
is  more  likely  to  do  it  as  a  personal  and  spon- 
taneous thing,  than  otherwise ;  and  we  rather 
regard  his  behavioiu'  at  the  Eoyal  Academy 
dinner  as  proceeding  from  an  unconventional 
spirit  than  from  rudeness  or  thoughtlessness. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Prince  meeting  the 
Pi-incess  at  Gravesend,  when  she  arrived  in  this 
country  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  the  Prince 
went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her  openly  and  heartily, 
in  a  very  English  and  aftectionate  way.  This 
was  not  etiquette,  but  it  was  nature,  and  youth, 
and  truth.  Nobody  liked  the  Prince  the  worse 
for  his  frankness  and  demonstr.ativeness  of  affec- 
tion. Princes  get  spoUed  soon  enough  by  custom, 
and  put  on  the  cold,  formal  politeness,  which  has 
grace  without  heart  and  courtesy  without  sincerity. 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  has  always  been  re- 
markable for  sincerity  of  character,  and  for  a 
certain  unconventional  spirit,  which  has  done 
more  than  all  coui-tly  forms  to  endear  her  to  the 
nation.  At  one  of  the  first  levees  she  held  after 
her  ascension  to  the  throne,  she  observed  the  late 
!Mr.  Hume  at  some  distance  from  her.  She  rose 
and  went  to  him,  and,  giving  him  her  hand,  said 
she  was  glad  to  see  an  old  friend  of  her  royal 
father.  Many  similar  acts  of  spontaneity  are 
recorded  of  Her  Majesty.  Her  letter  to  the  poor 
widows  of  the  Hartley  miners,  200  of  whom 
perished  so  tragically  some  time  ago  near  New- 
castle, wUl  be  remembered  for  generations  in  that 
district.  Her  Majesty's  late  letter  to  Mr.  Peabody 
is  another  example  of  a  nojjje  individuality  of  action. 
Official  letters  and  public  addresses  in  England  are 
usually  poor,  tame,  formal,  conventional,  spirit- 
less things.  England  scarcely  ever  shines  in  those 
matters.  But  the  letter  to  Mr.  Peabody  was  a 
brief,  forcible,  graceful  production.  It  was  a 
worthy  example  of  a  royal  letter.  It  would  be  a 
very  fortunate  thing  if  Her  Majesty  would  com- 
pose her  own  speeches  to  P.arUament.  That 
meaningless  insipitUty,  that  official  mockery  of 
sense,  that  great  State  pai'ade  of  saying  some- 
thing without  expressing  anything,  would  then 
have  some  human  intei'est  in  it.  AVhat  we  want 
is  to  see  our  gTeat  personages  endeavoiuring  to  do 
what  common  people  should  endeavoiu:  to  do — ■ 
trvjjo  do  the  best  they  can,  and  take  the  risk  of 
that.  As  an  eminent  teacher  lately  said,  "  Those 
who  are  afi-aid  to  take  aim  never  hit  anything — 
to  be  always  safe  is  always  to  be  feeble."  This 
is  why  we  are  glad  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  shown 
some  individuality  of  character.  We  would,  if 
we  may  ventiu'e  to  express  the  opinion,  rather  see 
Viim  aim  at  being  right  than  at  being  safe.  A  few 
errors  of  individuality  are  better  than  the  fault- 
less monotony  of  mediocrity.  Even  convention- 
ality will  be  better  if  progressive.  Uniformity 
jtidiciously  broken  up  is  a  great  gain  to  courts 
and  to  people. 


Textile  Mamtfactures  of 
England. 

BT   WILLIAM    BOSSITEE,  HISTOKICAI,   SCHOLAB 
OF   WOBKING   men's    COLLEGE. 


rV.— GENEKAIi  VIEW  OF  THE  MANUFACTTJEES. 
Having  sketched  the  progress  of  the  textile 
fabrics  tiU  the  period  of  those  great  inventions 
which  have  so  greatly  increased  the  extent  of  the 
manufactures  during  the  last  hundred  years,  it 
■wiU  be  necessary,  for  the  better  understanding  of 
the  natui-e  of  these  inventions,  to  take  a  general 
view  of  the  manufactures,  the  nature  of  the  raw 
materials,  of  the  different  processes  by  which 
these  raw  materials  are  made  into  clothes,  car- 
pets, silks,  calicoes,  &c.,  and  of  the  factory  system 
generally.  The  present  paper,  therefore,  'will  offer 
a  brief  outline  sketch  of  the  cardinal  facts  of 
the  textile  manufactui'es  of  England. 

The  raw  materials  of  England's  chief  textile 
fabrics  ai'e  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  flax.  Cotton 
grows  in  the  flower  of  one  kind  of  plant,  flax  is 
the  fibres  of  another ;  wool  grows  on  the  backs 
of  sheep,  and  silk  is  spun  by  small  worms  called, 
for  this  reason,  sitk-worms.  Thus,  of  the  four 
classes  of  raw  materials,  two — cotton  and  flax — 
belong  to  the  vegetable,  and  two — wool  and  sOk — 
to  the  animal  kingdom. 

Cotton,  often  called  cotton-wool,  grows  in 
bunches  of  short  fine  white  or  grey  fibres,  varying 
from  less  than  one  inch  to  nearly  two  inches  in 
length.  These  short  fine  threads  ai'O,  by  spinning, 
made  into  a  continuous  thread  of  any  required 
length  and  thickness.  A  number  of  these  threads 
being  laid  one  way,  and  a  number  of  others  laid 
across  them,  the  two  sets  are  intei-woven  together, 
making  a  continuous  sheet  of  the  material. 

These  two  processes,  spinning  and  weaving,  are 
the  cardinal  ones  of  textile  manufacture :  there 
are  innumerable  other  processes,  but  they  are  all 
subordinate  and  subsidiary  to  these  two — spin- 
ning, by  which  long  continuous  threads  arc  pre- 
pared, and  weaving,  by  which  these  long  threads 
are  interwoven  to  form  fabrics  of  different  kinds. 

Wool  also  grows  in  bunches  of  short  fibres, 
which  are  spun  into  long  threads  and  woven  into 
wooUen  cloth,  carpets,  blankets,  &c.  SUk  is 
already  in  long  threads  when  spun  by  the  silk- 
worms, but  these  are  too  fine  to  be  of  any 
strength,  and  several  of  these  are  twisted  to- 
gether to  make  one  thread  strong  enough  for 
weaving.  Flax,  the  fibre  of  a  plant,  has  to  be 
cleaned  and  separated  into  finer  fibres  before  it 
is  fit  for  weaving  into  linen,  cambric,  &c. 

The  chief  varieties  of  raw  cotton  are  American, 
East  Indian,  and  Egyptian;  of  wool,  English, 
German,  and  Australian  ;  of  sUk,  Chinese,  Indian, 
Persian,  Italian,  and  French ;  of  flax,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  Russian.  Of  these,  the  American 
products  come  chiefly  to  the  port  of  Liverpool ; 
very  much  of  the  Indian  and  Australian  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  of  the  German  and  Eussian,  to  Hull. 

The  raw  cotton  is  sent  almost  entii-ely  to  the 
towns  of  South  Lancashire,  of  which  Manchester 
is  the  chief ;  the  wool  goes  to  the  towns  of  West 
Torkshii'e,  of  which  Leeds  and  Bradford  ai-e  the 
largest,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  and 
to  Gloucestershire,  of  which  last-named  district 
Stroud  is  the  centre.  Silk  is  spun  in  the  district 
lying  between  Derby  and  Manchester  (Maccles- 
field being  an  important  centre  of  the  trade), 
and  woven  in  London  and  Coventry  ;  SUk  is  also 
used  to  a  great  extent  in  the  weaving  of  fabrics 
made  of  mixed  silk  and  cotton.  Flax  is  spim  into 
thread  and  woven  in  linen,  cambric,  &c.,  at  Leeds 
and  Barnsley  in  England,  at  Dimdee  in  Scotland, 
and  at  Belfast  in  Ireland.  Only  the  chief  seats 
of  the  respective  trades  are  here  mentioned,  so 
that  the  reader  may  have  a  clearer  conception  of 
the  localities  of  each. 

The  Cheviot  HUls  run  across  the  island  of  Great 
Britain,  dividing  Scotland  on  the  north  from 
England  on  the  south.  From  this  range  another 
series  of  mountain  groups  run  southward  towards 
the  centi-e  of  England,  separating  Northiunber- 
land,  Dui'ham,  and  Yorkshire  on  the  east  from 
Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  and  Lancashii'e  on 
the  west.  Fi'om  these  lulls,  which  thus  form  a 
backbone  to  the  North  of  England,  run  dewn  in- 
numerable small  streams,  eventually  joining 
together  to  form  large  navigable  rivers,  such  as 
the  Humber  and  the  Mersey. 

The  gicater  part  of  the  land  eastward  of  this 
midland  range  of  hills,  and  a  lai-ge  tract  to  the 


westward  of  it,  consists  of  coalfields  yielding  fuel 
of  an  excellent  quality,  in  beds  of  great  thickness 
sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  be  easily  worked. 
The  two  great  necessities  of  a  factory  locality,  fuel 
and  water,  are  abundantly  present  in  all  the  seats 
of  our  spinning  and  weaving  industry,  for  coal 
and  running  water  are  as  near  at  hand  at  Glasgow 
and  in  Gloucestershire  as  in  Lancashire  or  York- 
shire. 

Generally  speaking,  it  will  be  seen  that  facto- 
ries are  established  in  suitable  neighbourhoods 
near  ^o  large  seaports  of  the  kingdom,  a  suitable 
neighbouihood  being  one  where  water  and  coal 
are  easily  attainable.  These,  if  not  already  popu- 
lous places,  soon  become  centres  of  population, 
and,  in  many  cases,  towns  of  considerable  size. 

South  Lancashire  and  West  Yorkshire  possess 
all  the  reqiiii-ements  of  nearness  to  the  large  sea- 
ports of  Liverpool  and  Hull,  of  abundance  of 
water  and  coal,  and  are  now  places  of  vast  popu- 
lation. The  towns  in  this  district  ai"e  numerous, 
and  connected  by  innumerable  lines  of  railways 
and  by  canals.  It  should  be  carefully  remarked, 
however,  that  the  district  has  become  the  seat  of 
factories  because  of  its  natural  features  only,  and 
that  the  dense  popidation,  the  railways,  and  canals 
are  only  effects  and  not  causes  of  this ;  though 
these  railways  and  canals  have  been,  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  the  means  of  developing  and  im- 
proving the  work  of  the  district. 

The  same  applies  equally  to  the  other  great 
centres  of  textile  industry — Glasgow,  Stroud,  and 
Leicester — all  of  which  were  chosen  originally  for 
their  abundance  of  water  and  coal,  and  have,  in 
consequence,  become  centres  of  dense  popiilation, 
and  districts  of  ample  railway  accommodation. 

A  very  important  cause  of  England's  greatness 
as  a  manufacturing  country,  is  the  abundance  of 
good  ii-on  near  the  coal  districts.  English  ma- 
cliinery  stands  very  high  indeed  in  the  estimation 
of  the  world  gener.ally  for  ingenuity  of  design 
and  excellence  of  workmanship ;  but  ingenuity 
and  good  work  would  be  of  little  use  without  an 
ample  supply  of  material  for  use.  Cotton  can  be 
bought  almost  as  cheaply  hero  as  in  India  or 
America,  because  it  is  comparatively  light  in 
weight,  and  freight  does  not  materially  increase 
the  price ;  but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  such 
heavy  substances  as  coal  and  iron.  Therefore,  a 
country  rich  in  coal  and  iron,  has  the  materials  of 
manufactm-ing  prosperity,  if  it  have  also  the 
necessary  ability  and  industry  to  use  them. 


Consolation  foy  the  Emigrant 
and  the  Sailor. 

Among  the  numerous  physical  and  moral  disad- 
vantages contingent  upon  life  at  sea,  that  of  a 
defective  and  unwholesome  water-supply  may  be 
safely  pronounced  the  most  serious.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  fi'uitful  source  of  disease,  inconvenience,  and 
demoralisation.  Cleanliness,  wliich  has  justly 
been  said  to  be  next  to  godliness,  becomes  an 
impossibility  under  such  circumstances,  and  the 
long  train  of  sad  consequences  thus  entailed  are 
known,  at  least  theoretically,  to  all.  Those  who 
are  enabled  to  live  at  home  at  ease,  experience 
few  of  the  annoyances  arising  from  a  scanty 
supply  of  water.  Our  rivers,  lakes,  and  streams, 
and  the  bosom  of  the  ever-bounteous  earth,  yield 
abundance  of  Nature's  pure  fluid,  and  science 
having  it  completely  in  its  power  distributes  it 
with  lavish  hand  throughout  our  households. 
Private  beneficence,  too,  has  rendered  important 
service  to  the  community  in  the  same  direction, 
and  di-inking-fountains  exist  on  all  sides  for  the 
refreshment  of  the  wayfarer.  In  short,  good 
water  and  jilenty  of  it  is  the  rule  on  shore,  whilst 
at  sea  these  conditions  are  exactly  revei'scd. 

We  are  perfectly  awai-e  that,  so  far  as  emigrant 
ships  are  concerned,  much  imjjrovement  has  of 
late  years  been  effected.  Government  inspectors 
now  take  especial  cai'e  of  those  who  from  choice 
or  necessity  commit  themselves  to  the  perils  and 
the  trials  of  oceanic  transit.  They  prevent  the 
recui-rence  of  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
in  past  times  have  arisen  from  neglect,  and  from 
the  cupidity  or  thoughtlessness  of  ship-oivners 
and  ao-ents,  and  they  insist  upon  the  observance 
of  all  ordinary  arrangements  for  the  promotion 
of  the  health  and  comfort  of  emigrants.  Govern- 
ment inspectors  cannot,  however,  achieve  im- 
possibilities nor  coimteract  natural  laws.  They 
arc  powerless,  for  example,   in  preventing  the 
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deterioration  of  water  from  its  long  standing  in 
tanks  and  casks.  It  is  true  that  calculations  are 
made  as  to  the  probable  duration  of  each  voyage, 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  to  be  provided  with 
sleeping  room  and  breathing  space  between  decks, 
and  as  to  the  quantity  of  food  and  drink  necessary 
for  the  sustentation  of  each  passenger  and  sailor. 
Upon  these  calculations  the  scale  of  accom- 
modation and  of  provisions  is  based.  An  evil 
beyond  the  power  of  remedy  hitherto,  has  been 
the  tmdrinkable  state  of  the  water  on  boai-d  ship 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time.  When  an  out- 
ward-bound emigrant  ship,  with  its  complement 
of  perhaps  400  men,  women,  and  chUdi-en  as 
passengers,  and  its  fifteen  or  twenty  officers  and 
men  for  a  crew,  is  on  the  eve  of  departui-e,  much 
space  is  necessai'Oy  occupied  with  tanks  of  fresh 
water.  What  kind  of  fluid  such  of  the  tanks  as 
remain  charged  towards  the  termination  of  a  thi'ee 
months'  voyage  contain  is  painfully  well  known 
to  those  who  may  have  been  compelled  to  partake 
of  it,  and  may  bo  imagined  by  those  who  have 
not.  It  is  simply  poisonous  in  its  nature,  and 
destructive  to  health.  Were  such  a  system  of 
water-supply  to  prevail  in  our  homes  on  shore, 
we  should  be  justified  in  expecting — and  especially 
in  seasons  when  epidemic  complaints  exist — the 
worst  possible  consequences.  On  boai'd  ship,  and 
in  company  with  defective  ventdatiou,  it  ensures 
the  generation  of  vai-ious  diseases,  and  then 
exaggerates  their  vu-ulence  and  fatality. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  fm-ther  upon 
this  part  of  the  question  of  water-supply  at  sea, 
for  all  voyagers  are  aware  of  its  usually  defective 
nature,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  it.  It  is  one 
of  the  banes  of  the  poor  emigrant ;  but,  for- 
tunately, it  has  its  antidote,  and  we  shall  now 
endeavour  to  indicate  the  dii'ection  in  which  a 
sure  remedy  is  to  be  found.  It  is  in  the  ocean 
itself.  By  the  processes  of  evaporation,  con- 
densation, and  percolation,  the  ocean  feeds  our 
rivers,  irrigates  the  earth,  and  supplies  oiu- 
springs ;  and  man's  ingenuity,  availing  itself  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  action  of  those  beautifid  laws, 
has  at  length  devised  a  mode  of  copying  them 
and  turning  them  to  useful  account  on  boai'd  ship. 
A  very  ingenious  contrivance  has  been  recently 
devised  by  Mr.  Graveley,  an  engineer,  for  dis- 
liUing  sea-water  in  large  or  small  quantities,  and 
thus  of  making  the  ocean  the  dii'ect  means  of 
supplying  ships  day  by  day  with  the  pm'est  fresh 
water. 

Steam,  that  faithful  and  obedient  minister  to 
human  comfort  and  convenience,  is  the  agent 
and  prime  mover  in  effecting  this  admirable 
result.  A  small  high-pressui'e  steam-engine  is, 
indeed,  the  main  foatui-e  of  the  Graveley  distUling 
apparatus;  and,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  dis- 
tiUiug  is  not  its  only  duty.  Mr.  Graveley  has 
made  it  a^mechanical  servant-of-aU-work  into  the 
bargain.  Connected  with  the  crank  shaft  of  the 
engine,  which  latter  in  an  ordinary  emigi-ant 
ship  would  be  placed  in  the  galley  or  cooking- 
house,  are  two  pumps.  One  of  these  draws  water 
from  the  sea  through  a  suction  pipe,  the  mouth 
of  which  opens  out  a  few  feet  below  the  water- 
line  of  the  ship,  and  forces  it  through  a  series  of 
small  pipes  into  a  large  receiver  or  boiler.  There 
it  is  converted  into  vapour  by  the  application  of 
heat.  The  vapoiu',  passing  aftenvards  into  a 
vessel  sui-roundcd  by  cold  water,  is  condensed, 
and  mixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  air  intro- 
duced under  pressure.  It  is  drawn  out  sweet  and 
fresh  as  spring  water.  Such,  in  brief  terms,  is 
the  whole  of  the  arrangement  for  converting  salt 
water  into  fresh,  ca-  rather  for  sepai'ating  the  salt 
held  in  solution  by  the  sea,  and  leaving  the  latter 
totally  ununprcgnated  with  saline  matter.  The 
apparatus  may  bo  made  of  any  capacity.  That 
suitable  for  an  emigrant  ship,  with  400  or  500 
passengers  on  board,  occupies  a  spaco  of  about 
eight  square  feet,  and  yields  readily  1,000  gallons 
of  water  every  day. 

The  inventor  has  not  rested  content  with  this 
invaluable  result ;  he  has  utdised  the  distilling 
engine  to  a  far  greater  extent.  The  boiler  of  the 
engine  is  in  connection  with  a  series  of  cooking 
stoves  and  ovens,  and  the  surplus  steam  from  it, 
instead  of  passing  idly  into  the  aii',  is  made  to 
boU,  bate,  or  stew  the  solid  food  for  the  whole 
of  the  passengers  and  sailors.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  engine  is  made,  by  means  of  trimetres, 
easily  engaged  or  disengaged,  to  furl  the  sails,  to 
lower  or  raise  the  topmasts  and  yards,  to  lift  the 
anchor,  to  wai-p  the  ship  into  or  out  of  dock,  or  off 
a  lee  shore,  and  to  load  or  imload  her  cargo.  By 
making  a  slight  alteration  in  the  valve  gear,  the 


pump  for  supplying  the  distilling  chamber  is 
converted  into  a  very  powerful  agent  for  suppress- 
ing fire,  and  is  at  all  times  available  for  washing 
decks,  &o.  Lately,  Mr.  Graveley  has  added  to  the 
engine  a  bilge-iJiunp  f  or  discharging  such  water  as 
woidd  otherwise  accumidate  between  the  inner 
and  outer  planking  or  plates  of  the  ship,  and  a 
revolving  fan  for  -withdrawing  from  the  hold, 
cabins,  and  berths,  vitiated  au',  and  supplying  its 
place  with  pure  air  from  above. 

It  only  remains  to  be  said  that  the  cost  of  the 
engine  and  apjiaratxis  is  not  great  in  proportion 
to  their  exceeding  usefulness  and  valxie,  and  it 
becomes  really  inconsiderable  when  the  economy 
it  effects  in  regard  to  stowage-room  is  remem- 
bered. In  place  of  encumbering  the  vessel  with 
tanks  and  casks,  the  space  they  would  occupy  is 
available  for  a  largely-increased  and  far  more 
profitable  cargo ;  and  a  few  voyages  under  such 
circumstances  repays,  therefore,  the  expense  of 
the  whole  apparatus.  It  constitutes  at  once  a 
comprehensive,  labour-saving  machine,  a  distillery, 
and  a  self-acting  kitchen,  if  that  term  be  nauti- 
cally  admissible. 

We  believe  that  Mr.  Graveley  contemplates 
making  his  imiversal  steam-engine  provide  batches 
of  bread  every  morning  for  the  comfort  of  passen- 
gers, instead  of  the  "  hard  tack,"  in  the  shape  of 
sea-biscuits,  with  which  at  present  they  are  only 
too  familiar.  Some  of  his  experiments  in  this 
du-ection  have  ah'eady  been  attended  with  con- 
siderable success,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in 
time  the  task  wiU  be  completely  accomplished.  It 
win  not  be  denied,  in  presence  of  the  foregoing 
facts,  that  the  title  of  our  article  is  a  just  one,  or 
that  we  have  succeeded  in  affording  a  prospect  of 
coming  consolation  for  the  emigi'ant  and  the 
sailor. 


estimate  of  that  brave  and  patient  industry,  that  singular 
ingenuity,  that  occasional  genius  here  and  there,  and 
those  marks  of  artistic  merit  of  wliich  the  working  men 
are  now  found  capable  of  giving  you  examples.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  working  men  may  learn  the  great  advan- 
tage to  themselves  of  that  combination  of  labour,  of  that 
division  of  employment,  of  the  use  of  the  most  perfect, 
and,  consequently,  the  most  valuable  tools  and  ma- 
chinery, the  value  of  the  most  extensive  and  the  most 
advantageous  markets,  all  of  which  things  are  obtain- 
able by  means  of  the  employment  of  capital.  I  think, 
then,  that  if  the  two  parties  will  study  these  and  similar 
exhibitions  with  attention,  if  they  will  only  read  these 
things  ariglit,  they  must  come  to  a  conclusion  tending 
to  bring  their  great  industrial  dispute  to  a  termination 
satisfactory  to  both  sides." 


Fads  and  Memoranda. 


SIK  W.  HUTT,  M.P.,  ON  INDTJSTEIAL 
EXHIBITIONS. 

At  the  recent  opening  of  the  Gateshead  Industrial 
Exhibition,  Sh  W.  Hutt  said  ; — ■"  The  gentleman  who 
tu'st  originated  these  exliibitions  in  this  country,  had 
before  him  this  idea,  that  the  exhibition  might  bo  a 
means  of  affording  to  the  working  classes  occupations 
agreeable  in  themselves  and  idtimately  profitable,  and 
which  were  more  worthy  of  their  occupation  than  the 
listless  and  grievous  practices  to  which  they  were  often 
condemned,  and  far  more  desirable  than  the  contami- 
nating influences  of  the  public-house.  WeU,  this  was  a 
kind  and  generous  object ;  I  may  give  it  a  higher  title 
still,  and  say  it  was  a  patriotic  object.  If  we  are  to 
love  our  country  as  rational  beings  shoidd  love  it, — not 
for  its  sticks  or  its  stones,  not  for  any  accidents  of  soil 
or  climate,  but  for  the  air  we  breathe,  the  institutions 
that  ennoble  the  mind,  and  the  means  that  make  it  a 
living  country  to  men  ; — if  these  are  objects  that  we 
should  love  in  loving  our  coimtry,  I  can  conceive  of  no 
higher  aim  of  patriotism  than  the  endeavour  to  exalt 
the  moral  natm'e  of  those  millions  iipon  whom  the 
highest  destinies  of  our  country  must  ultimately  depend. 
And  I  know  that  the  thoughtfid  and  reasonable  men 
amongst  the  workuig  classes — and  there  are  thousands  of 
them — entirely  concur  in  the  object  thus  proposed  to 
them  ;  but  I  know  also  that  unless  those  institutions 
had  received  the  support  of  other  motives  than  this, 
they  never  would  have  enjoyed  that  popularity  and 
support  of  the  worldng  classes  which  they  have  every- 
where received.  Now,  let  me  speak  plainly  upon  an 
important  subject.  There  is  going  on  in  this  coimtry 
a  contest  between  the  representatives  of  capital  and 
labour  such  as,  I  believe,  never  before  occurred  in  the 
history  of  European  civilisation,  such,  perhaps,  as  never 
before  occun'ed  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The  two 
parties  are  each  of  them  anxious  to  acquire  for  them- 
selves—as it  is  most  natural  that  they  should — the 
largest  share  of  the  advantages,  the  credit,  and  the  profit 
of  their  enforced  and  necessary  co-partnership.  The 
eflbrts  of  the  workmg  men  to  stand  up  for  themselves 
are  shown  in  Co-operative  Societies,  in  Working  Men's 
Clubs,  iu  exhibitions  such  as  this,  and  so  long  as  the 
struggle  is  continued  on  either  side  by  means  so  honour- 
able and  so  laudable,  I  can  only  say,  in  the  language  of 
the  umpires  of  ancient  chivalry,  "  Set  on,  and  God 
defend  the  right."  But,  gentlemen,  let  us  not  defend — 
let  us  not  undertake  the  battle  of  what  is  right — let  us 
not  fight  the  battle  of  truth — witli  the  weapons  of  error. 
Depend  upon  it  that  if  either  party  have  recourse  to 
violence  or  wTong  in  support  of  their  views,  they  will 
embitter,  and  they  will  degrade  a  most  legitimate  con- 
test, and  they  will  render  any  permanent  or  satisfactory 
settlement  of  it  almost  impossible.  I  think  it  is  one  of 
the  great  advantages  of  such  an  institution  that  it  has  a 
strong  tendency  to  introduce  a  spirit  of  conciliation  and 
of  mutual  concession  into  the  struggle  tliat  is  going  on. 
Here  tlie  employer  of  labom-,  the  capitalist,  may  learn 
wliat  the  working  men  are  capable  of  without  his  inter- 
vention or  his  patronage.  By  the  study  of  such  an 
accumulation  of  work  as  he  has  assembled  in  this  ex- 
hibition, they  wiU  be  led  to  form  a  just  and  generous 


Bessemer  Steel  in  Fkance. —  It  appears  from 
returns  prepared  by  the  committee  of  ironmasters  that 
in  1863  there  were  1,856  tons  of  Bessemer  steel  manu- 
factured m  France,  in  1861  6,750  tons,  and  in  '1865 
9,751  tons. 

Peopulsion  op  Suot.  —  It  would  appear,  from 
experiments  conducted  in  America,  that  shot  does  not 
begin  to  move  until  a  large  proportion  of  the  charge 
behind  it  has  been  ignited,  and  that  it  moves  through 
one-half  to  one-quarter  its  diameter  before  the  whole  is 
ignited. 

A  DESIBE  for  the  opportimity  for  gymnastic  exercises 
appears  happily  to  be  spreading  iu  England  just  now.  A 
gymnasium  has  been  established  in  Whitehaven.  Ai'- 
rangements  are  being  made  for  opening  one  in  Reading. 
In  Liverpool  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most  perfect  yet 
established,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  about  .£14,000. 
In  Manchester  they  are  only  waiting  to  see  the  result  of 
the  movement  in  Liverpool, 

Consumption  of  Iron  m  France. — Some  statistics 
have  been  published  to  show  that  the  consumption  of 
u'on  in  France  is  much  less  than  that  in  England,  in 
proportion  to  the  population.  The  consiunption  of  cast 
iron  in  England  in  the  year  1863,  with  a  population  of 
26,800,000  souls,  is  set  down  at  4,357,000  tons,  or 
about  230  lb.  weight  a  head  ;  whUe  France,  with  a 
population  of  37,500,000,  consumed  only  70  lb.,  or 
one-third  of  the  consumption  in  England.  The  con- 
sumption in  France  is  now  rapidly  increasing,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  number  of  new  buildings  in  progress. 
Ten  years  ago  almost  all  the  railway  bridges  were  built 
of  stone,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  iron.  At 
present  simUar  works  may  be  constructed  at  a  less  cost 
in  iron  than  in  stone. 

The  Worcester  Pottery  MANnrACTUEB.  —  The 
Worcester  manufacture  appears  to  have  had  a  poUtical 
origin,  and  to  have  been  fostered  with  a  view  to  reviving 
the  decaying  trade  of  the  "  faithfid  city"  by  an  infusion 
of  new  blood,  and  an  addition  to  the  voters,  in  order  to 
carry  an  anti-Ministerial  candidate  into  the  House  of 
Commons.  Practically,  however,  the  chief  promoter 
was  Dr.  Wall,  who,  after  a  patent  taken  out  by  Thomas 
Frye,  in  1749,  succeeded  in  producing  an  "  artificial 
porcelain,"  which,  for  "translucent  fabric,  perfect 
unison  of  body  and  glaze,  and  general  approximation  to 
its  great  prototype,  the  porcelain  of  China,  has  no 
rival."  Dr.  Wall's  love  of  art  led  him  to  the  study  of 
a  product  in  which  so  much  taste  could  be  shown,  and 
his  technical  skill  enabled  him  to  overcome  difficulties 
which  had  baffled  his  predecessors.  Whether  Dr.  Wall 
and  Thomas  Frye  hit  upon  the  same  idea  together  by 
one  of  those  curious  accidents  which  have  frequently 
occurred,  or  whether  Dr.  Wall  was  stimulated  by  Brye's 
patents,  is  not  quite  clear,  but  a  Porcelain  Company  was 
formed  at  Worcester,  and  thus  the  famous  manufacture 
commenced.  The  pottery  was  erected  on  the  Warmstry 
House  site,  sloping  down  to  the  river,  in  May,  1751, 
and  the  manufacture  rapidly  increased. 

Shearing  Sheep-  bv  Machinery. — An  American  has 
invented  a  sheep-shearing  machine.  With  two  men  to 
hold  the  shears  and  one  to  turn  the  wheel,  the  machine 
clips  sheep  with  au  almost  unimaginable  rapidity,  as 
there  is  no  e.xpenditm-e  of  muscular  labour  besides 
tm-niug  the  wlieel,  which  is  not  harder  than  a  small 
spinnmg-wheel,  and  the  whole  machinery  does  not 
occupy  more  room  than  such  a  wheel.  A  new  principle 
iu  mechanics  has  been  developed  iu  this  invention,  which 
is  the  secret  of  its  success.  This  is  a  flexible  shaft, 
through  which  the  power  is  communicated  from  the 
diiving-wheel  to  the  shears,  which  are  kept  rapidly 
clippmg  as  long  as  the  driving-wheel  tm-ns,  no  matter 
in  what  position  they  are  held,  nor  how  much  the 
driving  shaft  is  contorted,  even  to  bending  it  around 
the  body  of  the  sheep.  This  driving  shaft,  about  tliree 
feet  long,  is  a  spiral  brass  wire,  one  end  of  the  coil  bemg 
connected  with  a  small  wheel  attached  to  the  butt  of  the 
blades  of  the  shears,  and  the  other  to  a  pulley  driven  by 
a  band  on  the  end  of  an  arm,  which  is  par-tially  flexible, 
attached  to  the  email  frame  that  holds  the  driving- 
wheel.  On  the  opposite  side  is  another  arm  and  shaft 
and  shears,  for  auotlier  shearer,  each  working  indepen- 
dent of  the  other.  The  shears  are  made  with  guards, 
so  that  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  hold  them  level  and 
steady  on  the  skin,  pushing  them  forward  as  fast  as 
possible. 
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MONEY    PRIZES, 

TO  BE  COMPETED  FOE  BY 

WORKING    MEN. 


TWENTY  PRIZES— TEN  of  FIVE  POUNDS  each, 
and  TEN  of  THREE  POUNDS  each— are  olfered  by 
Messrs.  C'assell,  Fetter,  and  Galfin.  One  Prize  of 
Five  Pounds  for  the  Best  Essay,  and  One  Prize  of 
Three  Pounds  for  the  Second  Best  Essay  will  be  given. 
The  list  of  subjects  and  the  conditions  of  competition 
appeared  in  Nos.  10  and  11  of  the  Workinq  Man. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  have  kindly  undertaken  the  adjudica- 
tion of  the  Prizes  : — The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Houghton  ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton  ;  Right  Hon.  Lord  Talbot 
de  Malahide ;  Lord  Milton,  M.P.  ;  Charles  Buxton, 
Esq.,  M.P. ;  John  Stuart  Mill,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Rev.  Charles 
Kingsley,  M.A.  ;  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  M.A. ;  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Begg,  D.D. 


'all  labode  is  saceeb."— CarlylB. 
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Rest-Day  Doctrines: ,     ' 

"  The  woi-ld  is  too  mucli  governed "  is  a 
remark  constantly  receiving  nncomfortable 
illustration.  Nearly  all  our  Acts  of  Par- 
liament which  prescribe  duties  to  be  per- 
formed are  so  many  directions  to  persons  to 
do  what  they  ought  to  do  of  their  own 
accord.  Lord  Clielmsford's  Bill  to  prohibit 
Sunday  trading  is  of  this  description.  No 
doubt  tradesmen  require  relief  from  the 
obligation  of  keeping  open  their  shops  on 
Sundaj's.  It  does  not  meet  the  case  to  say, 
"  A  shopkeeper  need  not  open  his  shop  on 
that  day,  unless  he  pleases.  There  is  no  law 
to  compel  him  to  do  so,  and  there  needs  no 
law  to  prohibit  him  from  doing  what  he  is 
not  disposed  to  do."  Though  there  is  no 
legal  law  to:  compel  a  tradesman  to  open  his 
shop  on  a  Sunday,  there  is  a  social  law  that 
practically  compels  it.  In  business  a  man 
must  do  what  his  neighbour  does,  or  lose  his 
customers  and  fall  behind.  The  moment  one 
offers  advantages  or  a  convenience,  the  well- 
known  sheep-dance  follows,  and  every  shop- 
keeper has  to  imitate  the  one  who  leaps  over 
the  stile.  This  seems  an  absurd  movement, 
and,  no  doubt,  might  often  be  avoided ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  it  has  to  be  done.  Thi.s  is  the  best 
argument  on  Lord  Chelmsford's  side.  There 
are  instances  in  tlie  history  of  working  men 
exactly  resembling  that  which  we  have  de- 
scribed. Some  years  ago  an  Act  had  to  be 
passed  to  prevent  the  empiloyment  of  children 
in  factorir.'?  until  they  were  of  a  certain  acre. 


The  interest  of  the  parents  was  to  keep  their 
children  at  home,  and  at  school,  until  they 
were  well  grown  and  well  informed,  or  tole- 
rably well  instructed  in  tlie  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  Any  one  would  have  said  that 
Trades  Unions  would  have  enforced  a  Factory 
Act  among  the  parents,  without  the  aid  of 
the  law.  The  mere  pride  of  the  wox-kman 
should  have  kept  his  children  at  home. 
There  should  have  existed  a  sort  of  public 
opinion  in  every  factory,  which  should  have 
branded  as  disgraceful  any  parent  who  sent 
his  child  to  the  workshop  during  tender  years. 
But  none  of  these  forces  or  feelings  operated, 
and  the  law  was  called  in,  to  effect  what 
ordinary  sense  and  common  feeling  .should 
have  done.  There  was  no  law  to  compel 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  work  while 
they  were  young,  yet  they  did  it ;  indeed,  it 
required  a  law  to  restrain  them.  Tliis  is  one 
of  the  most  humiliating  social  facts  of  our 
industrial  history. 

However,  the  law  which  rightly  stepped  in 
to  protect  children  from  their  parents,  de- 
clines to  step  in  to  protect  tradesmen  from 
their  customers.  The  grown-up  man  of 
business  should,  if  anybody  should,  be  able 
to  protect  himself  And  this  is  the  chief  side 
of  the  ai'gument  against  Lord  Chelmsford's 
Bill.  And  the  question  arises.  Are  there  no 
methods  of  attaining  the  end  in  view,  without 
having  i-ecourse  to  penal  statutes  ?  Law  itself 
is  but  a  choice  of  evils.  Statutes  imply 
new  perplexit}',  and  cumbrous  and  expensive 
machinery  for  tlieir  enforcement.  A  staff 
of  lawyei-s  and  judges  are  needed,  or  made 
additionally  necessary,  for  the  interpretation 
of  each  new  statute  ;  and  increased  police 
machinery  is  another  result.  That  nation 
holds  the  most  honourable  place  that  is 
governed  by  laws  simple  and  few.  If  a  great 
book  be  a  great  evil  under  any  circumstances, 
a  great  statute-book  is  a  greater,  under  all. 
A  great  legal  ^vTiter  has  said  that  "such  has 
of  late  years  been  the  overloading  of  the 
statute-book,  that  men  turn  in  despair  from 
any  attempt  to  know  its  contents ;  and  in- 
stead of  there  being  laws  few  and  plain,  Isut 
certain  and  constant,  they  ai'e  endless,  intri- 
cate, involved,  and  contradictory."  No  new 
law,  therefore,  is  admissible,  tmless  a  very 
clear  case  can  be  made  out  for  it.  This  has 
never  been  done  on  behalf  of  further  legal 
interference  with  the  Sunday.  Many  persons 
are  of  opinion  that  steps  might  be  taken, 
both  by  traders  and  purcha.sers,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  evil  complained  of  on  all  hands. 

Everybody  is  agreed  that  a  day  of  perfect 
rest  once  a  week  is  desirable ;  indeed,  the 
doctrine  is  becoming  pretty  general  that  two 
days'  rest  would  not  be  amiss.  When  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  a  yoxmg  man,  he  tried  to  sum 
\ip,  in  one  of  his  little-known  "  Runnymede" 
Letters,  the  characteristics  of  the  English 
race  since  the  Reformation  ;  and  he  resolved 
them  into  one  word — "Industry."  But, 
nevertheless,  .John  Bull  likes  his  leisure.  The 
portrait  which  Punch  always  gives  us  of  him 
is  that  of  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  an  eye 
to  busness.  obesitj',  and  ease.  Over-work  has 
plainly  had  its  day.  Medical  people  have  set 
their  faces  against  it.  Doctors  die  of  too 
many  patients ;  statesmen,  of  too  much  re- 
sponsibility ;  men  of  business,  of  too  many 
cares.  And  now  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  has 
come  forward  and  proved  that  too  much  work 
does  not  pay.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
will  carry  the  day.  Over-work  is  not  agree- 
able, and  when  it  does  not  answer  it  is 
plainly  a  mistake.  The  drill-sergeant  knows 
that  the  soldier  deteriorates  in  discipline  if  he 
has  too  much  of  it;  two  hours'  drill  per  day 
is  all  the  strongest  man  can  go  through  with 
advantage.  Mr.  Chadwick  has  proved  that 
a  pupil  cannot  learn  if  he  is  kept  at  his  tasks 


more  than  a  certain  time,  and  that  workmen 
will  do  more,  and  do  it  better,  if  their  hours 
of  labour  are  few,  and  within  the  limits  of 
their  natural  strength.  The  tendency,  there- 
fore, of  society  is  to  .short  time — to  less  labour 
and  moi-e  rest.  The  short-time  movement 
has  grown  into  fashion,  and  is  destined  eveiy 
year  to  extend  itself  General  tradesmen 
begin  to  shut  up  earlier ;  and  the  same  rule 
is  capable  of  being  extended  to  provision- 
dealers  and  markets.  The  Saturday  half-day 
holiday  is  being  extended,  and  in  some  manu- 
facturing districts  the  whole  of  Saturday  is 
being  claimed,  and  in  some  cases  is  conceded. 
The  reason  why  Sunday  trading  is  admitted 
to  be  a  necessity  in  some  districts  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  numbers  of  people  of  the  poorer 
class  .are  kept  employed  until  nearly  midnight 
on  the  Saturday,  and  receive  their  wages  so 
late  that  neither  themselves  nor  their  families 
have  opportunity  of  making  purchases  at 
other  times,  than  Sunday  mornings.  To  make 
a  law,  therefore,  is  —  however  desirable, 
morally  or  religiously — attended  by  privation 
upon  classes  who  socially  fire  the  hardest, 
and  therefore  ai-e  entitled  to  the  most  in- 
dulgence. To  extend  the  Saturday  holiday  to 
these  classes,  to  abridge  their  hours  of  labour, 
is  a  far  more  merciful  tiling  than  coercing 
their  purchases  by  law,  and  would  answer  the 
end  in  view  much  better  than  any  law  would 
do  it.  Another  mode  open  is  to  create  an 
imjDroved  public  opinion  among  purchasers. 
The  rich  have  given  up,  or  are  giving  up,  the 
habit  of  making  late  purchases  on  any  days. 
The  working  class  ought  to  be  taught  to  do 
the  same  thing.  It  ought  to  be  held  to  be 
disgraceful  in  a  working  class  family  to  go 
making  purchases  late  on  a  Saturday  night. 
If  they  are  obliged  to  do  it  they  ought  to 
complain  of  it,  and  protest  against  it ;  and 
unless  obliged  they  ought  never  to  do  it. 
Trades  Unionists  should  make  speeches  on 
this  subject,  and  write  tracts  against  it — call 
attention  to  it  in  every  way,  and  influence  all 
the  families  whom  they  have  the  means  of 
reaching,  to  act  upon  this  principle.  Ener- 
getic action  in  this  direction  would  very  soon 
overtake  the  evil  of  Sunday  trading,  and  cor- 
rect it.  We  think  this  plan  preferable  to  a 
combination  among  tradesmen  to  refuse  to 
sell,  as  this  would  act  upon  the  poor,  who 
have  no  choice  but  to  buy  on  Sunday,  with 
all  the  force  and  jirivation  of  the  law  against 
it.  The  Pull  Mall  Gazette  is  in  favour  of  this 
plan  ;  and  it  certainly  would  have  the  effect 
of  liberating  thousands  of  assistants,  who  are 
now  obliged  to  work  late  on  Saturday  and  on 
Sunday  too.  By  one  plan  or  the  other,  and 
perhaps  better,  by  both  united,  we  are  sure 
the  evil  of  Sunday  trading  could  be  put  an 
end  to  without  the  suspicious  aid  of  Lord 
Chelmsford. 


GEIND    THE    TOOLS. 

Keep  the  tools  sharp,  or  they  will  not  cut.  A  dull  too' 
\Yastes  time,  and  he  who  permits  it  to  work,  when  in 
that  condition,  is  a  dull  fellow.  The  best  turners  are 
those  who  have  the  sh.arpest  tools  ;  the  most  successful 
surgeons  use  the  keenest  knives  ;  and  the  most  enter- 
prising and  energetic  men  in  civil  life  are  those  whose 
wits  have  heen  early  ground  sharp,  and  whose  percep- 
tive faculties  have  been  whetted  by  sore  experience  in 
early  life.  A  dull  tool  is  a  useless  implement,  and  a 
thick-headed,  unobservant  person  is  the  only  one  who 
should  be  found  wielding  it.  The  obtuse  edge  neither 
cleaves  nor  separates,  but  bruises  and  works  off  by  attri- 
tion particles  of  the  substance  on  which  it  operates. 
Grind  up  the  tools  and  sharpen  the  wit  as  well ;  if  one 
is  keen,  the  other  will,  in  all  probability,  be  in  a  similar 
state,  from  forceof  sympathy  .alone.  A  boy  with  a  dull 
pocket-knife  is  one  who  swings  on  the  gate,  and  who 
dodges  his  duty  ;  he  is  one  who,  in  after  life,  will  be  a 
dunce  and  a  cumberer  of  the  ground  ;  he  will  add 
nothing  to  the  world  of  science,  neither  will  he  take 
from  it ;  his  existence  is  merely  animal,  his  thoughts 

and  ideas if  he  has  any — wholly  conventional.     His 

comrade,  with  a  keen  blade,  makes  models  of  machinery, 
of  boats  or  steamers,  and  in  time  he  becomes  a  George 
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steers,  or  so  develops  his  mother-wit  as  to  be  a  decided 
acquisition  to  the  community.  Let  us  have  all  the  tools 
in  good  condition — sharp,  trenchant,  and  always  ready 
for  service  ;  tlien,  and  then  only,  will  the  result  pro- 
dnced  be  equal  to  the  time  and  labour  expended. — Scierir 
lijk  American. 


Electrotyping!' 


ELECTEO-SILVEBING. 

Baths. — It  is  by  means  of  the  double  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  silver,  dissolved  m  an  excess  of 
cyanide  of  potassium,  that  electro -chemical  sUver- 
ing  is  accoihplislied.  Several  methods  may  be 
employed  to  arrive  at  this  result.  We  shall  give 
the  simplest. 

Dissolve  4  lb.  of  silver  in  13  lb.  of  nitric  acid, 
and  evaporate  the  solution 
over  a  spirit-lamp  until  the 
nitrate  of  sUver  fuses.  In 
this  manner  not  only  is  the 
excess  of  acid  driven  off,  but 
the  small  quantity  of  copper 
(which  is  always  present,  in 
the  purest  commercial  sil- 
ver) is  reduced  also.  The 
nitrate  of  silver  is  then  dis- 
solved in  5  gallons  of  dis- 
tilled water. 

On  the  other  hand,  dis- 
solve 4  lb.  of  cj"anide  of 
potassium  in  17  pints  of 
water.  This  solution  added, 
little  by  little,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver, 
causes  a  precipitate  of  cya- 
nide of  silver  and  the  forma- 
tion of  nitrate  of  potassa. 
This  operation,  caref  uUy  con- 
ducted up  to  the  point  when 
the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  cyanide  no  longer 
causes  a  precipitate,  the  ni- 
trate of  potassa  may  be 
removed  by  deoantation.  The 
precipitate  remaining  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel  is 
washed  with  distUled  water, 
and  immediately  dissolved 
in  4  lb.  of  cyanide  of  potas- 
sium, then  sufficient  water 
added  to  make  up  20  gallons. 
The  bath  is  not  immediately 
fit  for  working.  Before  it 
will  yield  a  good  deposit, 
an  equal  quantity  of  an  old 
bath  must  be  mised  with  it, 
or,  to  give  it  the  qualities  of 
an  old  bath,  it  may  be 
boiled  several  hours ;  or 
lastly,  and  which  gives  the 
surest  result,  add  3  H"  of 
yellow  prussiate  of  potassa 
for  every  4  lb.  of  silver ; 
but  this  last  composition  of 
a  bath — ^the  most  commonlj' 
employed  —  is  not  adapted 
for  brUliant  silvering. 

The  solution  of  sUver  thus 
obtained  is  put  into  large 
wooden  baths,  lined  with 
gutta-percha,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  absorption  of 
the  liquid.  The  vat  is  di- 
vided lengthways  by  rods,  to  which  the  anodes 
of  pure  silver  intended  to  maintain  the  bath 
in  a  constant  state  of  saturation  are  at- 
tached. All  the  anodes,  connected  together  by 
a  copper  frame,  communicate  with  the  positive 
pole.  Between  the  anodes,  the  copper  rods  com- 
municate, by  a  series  of  isolated  frames,  with  the 
negative  pole  of  the  battery.  Upon  these  the 
hooks  holding  the  articles  to  be  sUvered  ai-e 
hung.  The  ai-ticles  are  then  washed  in  potash 
ley,  rinsed  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
then  passed  to  the  agids,  or  pumiced,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  metal ;  lastly,  dried  in  hot  saw- 
dust. This  done,  the  ai-ticles  are  weighed,  and  the 
amount  of  metal  deposited  is  ascertained  by  the 
difference  between  their  weight  before  and  after 
silvering.  As  the  articles  are  liable  to  become 
oxydised  by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  greased  by 
contact  with  the  hands  in  weighing,  before  they 
are  immersed  in  the  bath  they  are  submitted  to 
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a  second  cleaning,  which  consists  in  immersing 
them  in  benzine,  in  water  acidulated  with  nitric 
acid,  in  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  rincing  in  fresh 
water.  The  articles  become  coated  immediately 
they  aie  immersed  in  the  bath.  For  a  bath  con- 
taining 130  gallons  of  liquid,  four  Bunsen's 
elements,  measuring  100  inches  by  160,  will  suffice 
to  deposit  nearly  a  pound  of  silver  in  four  hours. 

Brilliayit  Silvering. — The  silver  deposit  from  the 
cyanides  is  usually  mat. 

By  adding  a  little  sulphide  of  carbon  to  the 
silver  bath,  the  metal  is  deposited  in  a  brilliant 
state.  "Wliat  takes  place  in  the  liquid  to  produce 
this  result  is  not  clearly  understood.  The  best 
manner  of  employing  the  sulphide  is  to  put  into  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle  li  oz.  of  sulphide  of  carbon 
to  6  gallons  of  silver  bath,  and  leaving  them  in 
contact  24  hours :  by  this  time  a  blackish  precipi- 


mandrins  by  means  of  steel  tools  of  different 
shapes,  according  to  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
Between  each  stage  of  operations  the  article  is 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  A  prize  cup, 
for  instance,  requires  five  mandrins  and  four 
heatings  in  the  furnace.  If  its  form  is  not  ir- 
regular, the  last  mandrin  is  made  of  boxwood, 
divided  into  several  pieces,  retained  in  position 
by  a  central  core  of  metal,  which,  being  with- 
drawn first,  allows  the  other  pieces  to  come  out 
easily.  If  the  forms  are  square  at  the  bottom  or 
sides,  theemployment  of  uonmatrices  isnecessary. 


tate  is  formed,  and  the  solution  is  ready  for  use. 
Before  each  silvering  operation  1  part  of  this 
solution  is  added  to  100  of  the  bath,  and  imme- 
diately the  deposit  of  silver  becomes  as  brilliant 
as  if  it  had  been  polished  at  the  wheel. 

The  metal  employed  in  the  construction  of  the 
articles  to  be  silvered  or  gUt  is  brass,  composed  of 
two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  zinc.  It  seiwes 
for  all  kinds  of  turned,  stamped,  and  hammered  ob- 
jects. Another  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  in  different 
proportions,  specially  arranged  for  this  kind  of  ma- 
nufacture, is  employed  'for  cast  and  chased  works. 

The  first  alloy  serves  to  make  the  forms,  the 
second  is  employed  for  what  is  called  ihe  furniture. 
If  the  forms  are  round  or  oval,  they  are  turned  at 
the  lathe.  From  the  first  model  made  in  plaster, 
the  article  to  be  executed  is  turned  in  wood ;  then 
a  series  of  moulds  is  estabUshed,  which  are  inter- 
mediate between  the  articles  to  be  made  and  the 
sheet  of  brass  which  is  to  be  chased.  These  moulds 
are  called  mandrins.  The  metal  is  raised  or  de- 
pressed by   making   it   ta^ke   the   shape   of    the 


Political  Facts. 

It  would  puzzle  the  Parliamentary  statisticians 

to  explain  how  it  is  that  so  fashionable  a  town  a-s 

Brighton  always  has  Liberal, 

indeed     Radical,    members. 

George  IV.,  when  Prince  of 
Wales,  built  a  paviHon  there ; 
it  stands  there  still,  and 
Eoyal  ideas,  no  doubt,  float 
about  Brighton  yet.  Never- 
theless, the  town  e'ects 
Radical  members,  and  ths 
fashionable  people  do  not 
flee  from  it. 

Mr.  Roebuck  relates,  in 
one  of  those  political  pam- 
phlets which  first  made  him 
famous,  that  he  knew  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  (probably 
the  Duke  of  WeUington) 
who,  in  encountering  a  friend, 
said,  "  Where  do  you  come 
from?"  The  answer  was, 
"  I  have  just  come  from  Mi-. 
O'Connell."  "Did you  shake 
hands  with  him  ?  "  was  the 
next  inquiry.  "Yes."  "With 
which  hand?"  "With  my 
right."  "  Then,  shake  my 
hand  with  your  left .' " 

Political  toleration  has 
progressed  since  then,  and 
Brighton  partakes  of  it,  and 
is  rather  proud  than  other- 
wise of  its  Liberal  members. 
A  franker,  more  honest,  or 
more  spu'ited  English  gen- 
tleman never  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  than  Mr. 
Coningham,  the  late  mem- 
ber. Professor  Fawcett  has 
succeeded  him,  and  Sir. 
James  White  is  the  senior 
member,  who,  from  his  ma- 
jestic stature  and  resonant 
voice,  was  called  the  "  Ply- 
mouth Sound  "  when  he  was 
member  for  Devonpoit,  and 
is  now  regarded,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  as  the 
"Brighton Pier,"  which  word 
might  be  spelled  with  a  dou- 
ble e.  Constantly  saying 
useful  things,  and  always 
doing  sensible  ones,  he 
moved,  two  years  ago,  for  a 
Parliamentary  report,  show- 
ing the  population  and  elec- 
tors of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Some  time  ago  Lord  Elcho 
was,  very  properly,  anxious  that  an  idea  should 
be  acted  upon,  upon  which  Mr.  Edward  Chadwick 
had  laid  great  stress,  namely,  that  the  new  Re- 
form BUI  should  be  based  upon  statistical  infor- 
mation, and  took  credit  to  himself  for  having 
induced  the  Government  to  supply  to  Parliament 
the  information  upon  which  their  Franchise 
BiU  was  based.  But  Mr.  White  was  before  his 
lordship  in  this  sensible  proposal ;  and  a  return 
which  Jlr.  White  obtained  in  1864,  and  to  which 
too  little  attention  was  paid  at  that  time. 
Government  have  re-published  in  1866.  A  more 
curious  and  instnictive  document  has  seldom 
come  before  the  House.  One  department  of  this 
return  gives  the  population  of  English  countiSs  in 
1821,  1831,  and  1861,  and  shows  the  increase  and 
decrease  of  population  up  to  1S61.  Since  1831 
the  population  of  Northern  Devon  has  decreased 
nearly  2,000 ;  the  population  of  Western  Sussex 
has  decreased  1,500 ;  Northern  and  Southern 
WUts,  Montgomery,  and  Radnor  have  decreased. 
In  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  and  cities,  Laim- 
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ceston,  Honiton,  Lyme  Eegis,  Lymington,  Taun- 
ton, Arundel,  Salisbury,  BewcUey,  Eadderminster, 
Frome,  Westbury,  and  Knarcsborough,  are  dying 
constituencies.  Stroud  has  decreased  4,000;  Lon- 
don (city)  has  decreased  10,000.  London  is  alive, 
no  doubt,  but  its  population  has  fled  to  the  sub- 
m-bs.  They  are  aU  back  dui-ing  business  hours;  the 
other  places  have  lost  them  enth'ely.  Mr.  HoweUs, 
ivho  reccully  published  a  charming  volume  ou 
"  Venetian  Life,"  states  that  Bohemian  organ- 
grinders  have  "  a  dead-in-earnest  manner "  of 
playing.  This  seems  to  be  the  way  with  numerous 
places  in  England.  Many  counties  and  boroughs 
have  remained  stationary  for  thirty  years,  neither 
increasing  nor  decreasing,  neither  dead  nor  alive ; 
others  are  dead  and  decaying;  still  they  have 
members  of  Parliament.  They  ought  to  be  repre- 
sented by  ghosts  of  former  members.  The  Daven- 
port Brothers  might  arrange  for  this. 

In  1832  the  Reform  Bill  created  a  new  set  of 
XIO  voters,  or,  as  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  member  for 
Oldham,  used  to  style  them,  "  a  Worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Ten  Pounders."  But  it  left  in  many 
boroughs  a  class  of  voters  who  were  known  as 
"freemen,  scot  and  lot  voters,  i)ot-wallopers, 
and  the  electors  with  ancient  right  qualification." 
In  Chester  there  remains  1,300  of  these  curious 
creatm-es ;  in  Liverpool,  1,300 ;  in  Leicester, 
1,300;  in  Norwich,  2,000;  in  Nottingham,  1,600; 
in  Stafford,  1,000 ;  in  Coventry,  4,000 ;  in  York, 
2,.500;  in  Kiagston-upon-HuU,  1,300.  But  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  "freemen"  are  not 
free,  and  ai-e  well  known  to  the  "  man  in  the 
moon;"  and  the  "pot-wallopers"  deserve  boiling 
down,  and  there  is  fear  that  their  very  jelly  would 
be  venal. 

Ml-.  White's  retm'n  also  shows  the  number  of 
nquare  mUes  occupied  by  each  borough  under  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  WaUingford  includes  25 
square  miles ;  Buckingham,  28 ;  Bodmin,  26 ; 
Tiverton,  27;  Wareham,  47;  Chi-istchurch,  35; 
Petcrsfield,  35;  Woodstock,  37;  Wenlook,  73; 
Eye,  30.  WhUe  many  boroughs  have  scarcely  half 
a  square  mile,  some  of  the  most  populous  dis- 
tricts have  the  smallest  area. 

Another  division  of  Mr.  White's  i-eturn  shows 
that  the  English  counties  pay  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  income-tax ;  the  Scottish  coimties  less 
than  half  a  million ;  Irish  counties  more  than  the 
Scottish  counties,  but  stUl  less  than  half  a  million. 
The  English  boroughs  pay  five  millions  ;  the 
Scottish  boroughs  half  a  mUlion ;  the  Irish 
boroughs  a  quarter  of  a  million.  All  England 
pays  eight  millions  .and  a  half  towards  the  ex- 
penses of  the  State,  in  the  shape  of  income-tax 
alone  ;  Scotland  less  than  a  million,  and  Ireland 
three-quarters  of  a  million.  Mr.  White's  return 
shows  imder  what  schedules  this  money  is  levied, 
o.nd  how  much  each  city,  borough,  and  county 
contributes  to  it.  It  is,  in  this  retui-n,  also 
shoivu  that  th^re  were,  in  1831,  75  boroughs  with 
populations  of  less  than  8,000  each,  which  returned 
118  members,  and  that  53  of  these  boroughs  still 
remain,  with  populations  of  less  than  8,000,  and 
nevertheless  return  S3  members.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  in  these  53  boroughs  is  only 
314,000;  while  there  are,  as  the  same  return 
shows,  15  municipal  boroughs,  44  towns,  and  12 
metropolitan  par-ishes,  including  an  aggi'egate 
population  of  upwards  of  one  million  of  persons, 
who  have  no  representative.  AVe  have  omitted 
odd  numbers  and  taken  gross  results  —  rather 
vmder  than  over.  Nothing  makes  statistics  ao  tire- 
some as  enumer.ating  fractions  of  amounts,  which 
nobody  can  remember  and  nobody  cares  for.  The 
gross  approximate  total  is  all  that  concerns  those 
who  reason  upon  figm-es ;  the  fractions  concern 
alone  the  arithmetician  or  mathematician,  who 
uses  them  as  bases  of  recondite  calculations. 

The  above  political  facts  wUl  enable  any  reader 
to  nndcrstand  many  discussions  as  to  the  sta- 
1  istical  foundations  of  the  new  Reform  Bai,  in- 
tended to  .afford  a  better  representation  of  the 
working  classes;  and  for  sevenpence-halfpenny 
Mr.  White's  Return  of  Population  and  Electors, 
No.  ^9,  can  be  purchased  at  the  P.arliamentary 
Paper  offices. 


French  Imports  oi'  Wrought  Iron. — The  mouglit 
h-ott  imported  into  France  lor  baikling  purposes  during 
tlie  first  three  uionths  of  the  present  year  amounted  to 
•S.OlStons,  and  the  cast  iron  to  3,735  tons.  The  wrought 
iron  imported  during  the  corresponding  period  of  Last 
year  amounted  to  3,097  tons,  and  the  cast  iron  to  2,943 
tons,  sliowing  that  tlie  importation  of  wrought  iron 
increased  this  year  by  158  percent.,  and  the  importation 
of  cast  iron  by  2ii  pe:-  cent. 


Co-operation  giving  an  Account 
of  Itself. 

We  are  glad  to  sco  that  the  newspapers  have 
given  an  account  of  the  pleasant  fom*  o'clock  tea 
held  on  the  10th  instant  in  the  Town  HaU,  Man- 
chester, at  which  Thomas  llughes,  M.P.,  presided, 
when  the  work-people,  friends,  and  shareholders  of 
"  Greening  and  Company,  Limited,"  met  together 
to  celebrate  their  fli'st  co-operative  dividend.  We 
trust  that  Messrs.  Greening,  Limited,  will  meet 
with  unlimited  success.  Tliis  company  of  wii'e- 
workers  have  been  in  operation  about  half  a  year. 
Mr.  E.  0.  Greening  is  a  zealous  friend  of  co- 
operation, and  the  work-people  were  promised  a 
shai"e  in  the  profits  made  by  the  company.  To 
the  siu-prise  of  Mr.  Hughes,  and  many  other  per- 
sons also,  .a  profit  of  fifteen  per  cent,  has  been 
made.  Everything  h:i,s  favom-ed  this  co-operative 
scheme.  A  fire  broke  out  at  the  factory,  and 
stopped  all  business  for  a  time ;  but  the  fire  had 
the  discretion  or  consideration  to  break  out  before 
the  company  had  received  the  transfer  of  the 
concern,  and  so  the  loss  foil  upon  somebody  else. 
The  fire  has  kept  its  place  since.  The  dii'ectors 
of  the  company  have  provided  that  five  per  cent, 
of  the  profits  made  shall  be  paid  to  the  hands. 
This  is  keeping  good  faith,  and  wUl  produce  good 
results.  This  company,  as  we  have  said,  has  not 
been  in  existence  long,  and  wo  must  wait  awhile 
before  it  can  be  seen  what  elements  of  permanency 
and  success  this  form  of  manufactm-e  can  secure. 
We  expect  it  wUl  answer  well. 

In  the  course  of  his  address  Mr.  Hughes  contrasted  the 
present  state  of  the  co-oporation  movement  with  its  condi- 
tion tiftcen  years  ago.  About  tliat  time  he  audothei'  gentle- 
men in  London,  who  were  nuicli  interested  in  the  subject 
of  association,  came  down  to  Manchester  by  the  invita- 
tion of  working  men  in  different  parts  of  Lancasliire  who 
were  already  endeavouring  to  set  up  co-operative 
societies.  But  at  that  time  there  was  no  law  under 
which  they  could  be  registered  ;  the  old  partnership 
law  made  every  member  a  partner,  and  if  one  incurred 
debts  without  the  consent  of  the  rest,  he  might  take  the 
goods  of  the  society,  and  there  was  no  remedy  except  a 
Chancery  suit  ;  or  if  the  society  had  to  sue  anybody 
wlio  had  contracted  with  them,  they  conld  only  do  it 
by  making  every  member  a  party  to  every  proceeding 
in  the  suit  or  action.  A  conference  was  therefore  held 
with  the  working  men  at  the  '"Moulders'  Arms,"  .and 
tliey  had  a  very  satisfactory  talk  over  the  line  of  action 
to  be  pursued,  and  the  amendments  of  the  law  to  be 
jiromoted.  Nobody  outside  sliowed  any  interest  in  the 
subject  then  ;  but  now  the  case  was  very  different. 
Some  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  wrote  to 
express  their  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  this 
undertaking,  and  on  tliis  platform  were  some  of  the 
leading  gentlemen  of  Manchester.  The  change  in  the 
law  had  been  not  less  remarlcable.  In  the  very  first 
year  after  that  conference  in  Manchester,  they  managed 
to  carry  the  Industrial  and  Provident  Societies'  Act,  by 
which  all  the  early  associations  and  stores  were 
registered  ;  and  this  was  the  first  act  that  recognised 
the  iiriuciple  of  dividing  profits  among  those  who 
laboured,  as  contra-distinguished  from  dividing  them 
merely  upon  capital  subscribed.  Many  acts  had  been 
passed  since,  which  enabled  these  societies  to  register, 
or  get  the  benefits  of  a  legal  .standing  otherwise  than 
under  that  act.  It  was  now  competent  for  co-operators 
to  associate  merely  as  the  old  joint-stock  comp.anies  did, 
a  number  of  small  .shareholders  putting  together  their 
few  pounds  or  shillmgs,  instead  of  richer  men  putting 
together  their  himdreds  or  thousands  to  form  the  capital 
of  an  imdertaking,  and  these  societies  might  divide 
profits  according  to  the  old  method  of  dividing,  simply 
upon  the  capital  subscribed  by  each  member.  On  the 
other  h.aud,  it  was  competent  for  them  to  carry  out  to 
such  extent  as  they  might  deem  advisable  the  other 
princii>le  of  the  sharing  of  the  profits  between  all  those 
who  contributed  to  the  joint  work.  Whether  they  were 
co-operative  stores,  or  .associations  of  workmen,  like 
the  H.atters'  Association  of  Manchester  (ho  hoped  it 
existed  still,  for  it  made  very  good  hats,  which  he  had 
woni),  he  sincerely  wished  they  might  adopt  the  latter 
principle. 

After  controverting  various  assertions  by  v.-riters  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review,  iind  other  periodicals,  he 
referred  to  the  change  in  the  law  which  met  one  of  the 
besetting  difiiculties  of  the  co-operative  system — the  waut 
of  the  business  experience  and  talent  of  the  employer  class 
to  preside  over  the  operations.  "  It  was  now  possible 
for  great  employers  to  admit  their  men  to  share  in  profits 
without  encountering  any  interference  with  the  manage- 
ment on  the  part  of  those  who  thus  participated  in  its 
results.  He  believed  this  company  had  done  rightly 
.ind  wisely  in  resolving  at  their  general  meeting,  without 
one  dissentient  voice,  that  when  their  profits  exceeded 
a  certain  amount,  a  part  should  be  given  to  those  em- 
ployed, even  who  were  not  shareholders.  He  believed 
it  would  have  a  beneScial  influence  upon  all  the  work- 


people, that  they  would  work  the  better  for  it,  and 
begin  to  see  the  real  meaning  which  underlav  thesB 
partnerships  of  industry.  Ho  hoped  the  shareholders 
would  have  faith  in  their  piiuciples,  and  work  this 
great  experiment  through  fairly  'to  the  end.  They  were 
light  in  believing  in  a  human  fellowship  which  should 
bind  together  all  who  were  connected  in  any  work  on 
tlie  face  of  this  world,  and  the  more  they  realised  this 
the  more  they  would  feel  that  this  nation  was  one  great 
family — that,  throughout  society,  '  where  one  member 
suffered  all  members  must  siifl'er,  .and  where  one  rejoiced 
all  would  rejoice  together.'  Tlie  nearer  we  could  iu 
our  industrial  operations,  as  well  as  iu  our  common  life, 
come  to  the  great  maxim  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  the  better  for  ourselves  and  for  our  country.  Many 
people  called  this  sort  of  talli  '  crotchets,'  and  said  it 
was  bringing  Christi.an  principles  into  ]ilacos  where  they 
had  no  business.  But  he  utterly  denied  this,  and 
refused  to  have  one  set  of  principles  for  the  workshop 
and  another  for  his  common  life.  In  so  far  as  we 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  work  upon  the  highest  prin- 
ciples, and  to  accept  nothing  less  than  tlie  highest 
principles  in  every  work,  so  much  the  more  successful 
should  we  bo.  Nothing  worthy  of  being  called  success, 
and  which  would  do  good  to  our  fellows  as  well  as  to 
ourselves,  could  be  achieved,  unless  we  adhered  to  those, 
the  very  highest  principles  ever  enunciated  on  this 
earth.  Upon  the  honesty  with  whicli  we  endeavoured 
to  work  out  these  principles,  in  every  department  of 
life,  all  social  progi'ess  must  depend.  In  as  far  as  we 
did  it,  we  should  find  a  wider  education,  a  truer  moral 
life,  more  temperance,  more  moderation  iu  all  our 
actions,  more  self-respect — to  sum  up,  in  fact,  a  higher 
and  truer  civilisation.  It  might  be  called  a  dream,  but 
if  one's  belief  in  a  good  time  coming,  through  the  deve- 
lopment of  these  principles,  were  a  dream,  he  would 
sooner  dream  it  than  be  aw.ake  amongst  the  terrible 
facts  of  some  of  our  present  so-called  civilisation.  But 
he  did  believe  that  these  principles  would  bring  a  better 
time,  and  that  wa  or  our  sons  might  live  to  see  it,  and 
in  England  ;  but  whether  so  or  not,  we  might  depend 
it  would  be  worked  out  by  some  persons  in  some  parts 
of  the  world  ;  and  he  asked  .ill  who  heard  him  to 
believe  this,  and  to  work  towards  it." 

Most  of  the  metropolitan  journals  have  wx'itten 
leaders  upon  this  dividend  soiree.  The  Times  says, 
somewhat  fiercely,  but  not  untruly,  "  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  co-operation,  but  it  has  done 
as  yet  very  little  for  the  workman  as  a  labourer. 
It  has  neither  j^roduced  better  manufactures  nor 
IJaid  the  meehauio  better  wages."  This  is  true  to 
a  great  extent.  Rochdale,  though  its  best  co- 
operators  struggled  manfully  for  it,  failed  to  get 
co-operation  cai'ried  out  in  manufacturing.  The 
wages  paid  in  stores  are  no  great  things.  The 
situation  of  workmen  under  co-operative  employers 
is  nothing  to  boast  of  as  yet.  This  company  of 
the  Greenings  has  come  late  iu  the  field,  but  it 
has  produced  some  results,  which  point  to  better 
days  for  industry.  Co-operation  has  not  yet  done 
half  of  what  it  is  aU-eady  manifestly  capable ;  but 
this  Manchester  dividend  scdrde  looks  Hke  the 
beginning. 


NITRO-GLTCERINE,  OR  GLONOINE. 

Glycerine,  the  sweet  principle  of  oils,  was  discovered 
by  Scheole  iu  1789.  In  1847  M.  Sobrero  eflccteda 
chemical  alliance  between  glycerine  and  nitric  acid,  the 
result  of  bringing  the  acid  and  oil  together  being  to 
produce  a  highly-powerful  e.tplosivo  called  uitro-glycer- 
ine,  or  glonoine,  now  kno^vnby  several  other  names.  For 
some  time  glonoine  seems  to  have  been  used  almost 
exclusively  as  a  medicine,  and  was  an  especial  favourite 
among  the  homojopathists.  Bearing  in  mind  the  more 
recent  exploits  of  this  remarkable  prepaivation,  it  sounds 
somewhat  anomalous  to  find  it  described  as  "  introduced 
into  practice  for  the  relief  and  cui-e  of  those  dis- 
tres.sing  aflections  popularly  known  as  'nervous.'" 
Gunpowder  has  been  taken  as  a  condiment  in  the  ab- 
sence of  salt,  and  gun-cotton  is  understood  to  he  an  ex- 
cellent .application  for  wounds  :  bnt  we  would  advise 
oiu'  homoeopathic  amateurs  to  look  narrowly  after  their 
globules  of  glonome.  Since  the  date  of  Sobrero's  dis- 
covery Mr.  Alfred  Nobel,  a  Swedish  engineer,  has  taken 
the  new  agent  in  hand  and  ad.apted  it  for  blasting 
purposes.  VVIi.at  is  tlie  exact  n.ature  of  the  modification 
thus  brought  about  we  have  not  yet  learned.  From  the 
beginning  nitro-glyccrine  was  a  highly  explosive  article. 
AVhether  Mr.  Nobel  has  made  it  stronger  or  cheaper  wo 
cannot  say  ;  but  the  product  appears  lately  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  "  Nobel's  blasting  oil,"  and  iu  that 
capacity  has  been  urged  upon  the  notice  of  the  Califor- 
nian  miners  and  the  constructors  of  railways.  In  ap- 
pearance nitro-glycerine  is  an  oily  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellow 
tinge,  and  looks  as  harmless  as  if  it  were  merely  some 
odoriferous  compound  for  use  on  a  lady'.s  toilet  table. 
More  strangely  still,  the  contact  of  flame  does  not  ne- 
cessarily cause  the  explosion  of  this  powerful  prepara- 
tion. This  is  so  much  in  its  favour ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  found  to  possess  an  ugly  trick  of  setting  fire 
to  itself,  or  even  explothng  spontaneously.  In  fact,  its 
nature  does  not  seem  at  present  to  be  properly  imder- 
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etood,  so  that  when  we  are  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
glonoine  oil  we  scarcely  know  what  to  do  with  it.  This 
was  the  predicament  of  the  Sydney  authorities  at  the 
date  of  the  last  mail,  a  consignment  of  glonoine  being 
expected  in  the  colony,  where  its  arrival  was  awaited 
with  no  little  perplexity  and  alarm.  The  fii-st  recorded 
disaster  mth  this  compound  was  at  New  York,  some 
months  ago.  A  box,  afterwards  believed  to  contain 
glonoine,  was  found  to  be  in  flames.  It  was  thrown  out 
of  window,  and  on  reaching  the  pavement  exploded  with 
terrific  force,  doing  considerable  damage  in  the  neigh- 
bouihood.  A  similar  disaster  appears  to  have  occurred 
more  recently  at  Sydney.  A  "speculative  consign- 
ment," amounting  to  about  1001b.  weight  of  blasting 
oil,  was  landed  and  lodged  in  a  private  store.  There, 
on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  when  no  one  was  in  the  build- 
ing, a  fearful  explosion  took  place,  completely  demolish- 
ing the  stores  and  damaging  many  of  the  adjacent 
buildings.  A  Government  Commission  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  affair,  and  it  was  decided  that  the 
mischief  arose  from  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  the 
aforesaid  oil.  An  occurrence  somewhat  similar  to  that 
at  Sydney,  but  much  more  dreadful  in  its  eflects,  took 
place  at  San  Francisco  very  recently.  Two  boxes, 
"stained  with  oil,"  were  brought  to  that  city  by  the 
Pacific  mail  steamer.  After  being  taken  on  shore  the 
case  exploded,  the  neighboiu'hood  was  shaken  as  by  an 
earthquake,  and  eight  human  bemgs  were  blown  into 
undistinguishable  fragments.  Nearly  a  whole  block  of 
buildings  Is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  this  lament- 
able explosion.  But  the  most  terrific  illustration  of  the 
power  possessed  by  this  extraordinary  fluid  is  that  which 
■was  exMbited  in  the  destruction  of  the  steamer  European, 
while  unloading  at  Aspiuwall,  the  Atlantic  terminus  of 
the  railway  which  crosses  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The 
naval  couii;  afterwards  held  on  the  spot,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  has 
traced  this  disaster  to  the  explosion  of  seventy  cases  of 
glonoine.  The  effect  was  frightful.  The  whaif,  400 
feet  in  length,  was  obliterated  in  a  moment,  a  large 
steamer  near  at  hand  was  shaken  almost  to  pieces,  and 
scarcely  a  building  in  the  neighbourhood  escaped  un- 
injurei  Worse  than  aU,  some  fifty  human  beings  were 
instantaneously  killed,  and  it  was  only  by  an  accident 
that  the  loss  of  life  was  not  still  greater.  Concerning 
the  power  which  the  merest  accident  may  thus  set  in 
exercise,  we  may  remark  that  glonoine  is  computed  to 
possess  eight  times  more  force  than  gunpowder,  weight 
for  weight,  or  thirteen  times  more  force,  if  the  com- 
parison be  one  of  bulk.  This  latter  quality  renders  the 
new  agent  peculiarly  valuable  for  blasting  purposes,  as 
it  saves  labour  and  expense  in  drilling.  Glonoine  is 
also  insoluble  in  water,  which  renders  it  specially  avail- 
able for  subaqueous  explosions  ;  and  for  all  we  know  it 
will  play  an  important  part  in  the  future  of  torpedo 
warfare. 


PBOPESSOK  FAWCETT   ON  BLINDNESS. 

Mb.  Fawcett,  the  blind  member  for  Brighton,  was 
among  the  speakers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
held  in  London  recently.  He  said  that  after  he  was 
afflicted  with  blindness,  eight  years  ago,  he  found  that 
there  was  a  wonderful  compensator^^  power  in  Nature, 
and  he  thought  that  power  would  enable  him  to  cling  to 
the  same  habits,  to  cherish  the  same  ambition,  to 
indulge  the  same  tastes,  and  to  enjoy  the  same  pleasure 
as  if  this  alSiction  had  not  happened  to  him.  His  expe- 
rience led  him  to  the  belief  that  where  a  person  was 
afllicted  with  blindness,  the  mind  became  more  concen- 
trated, the  hearing  more  acute,  the  touch  more  delicate, 
and,  in  fact,  every  other  power  seemed  to  acquire  nev/ 
aotirity.  He  had  never  altered  his  course  of  reading 
after  his  misfortune.  He  continued  fi-om  the  page  of 
the  book  at  which  he  left  off  previous  to  his  getting 
blind,  and  enjoyed  his  old  sport  of  angling  as  formerly. 
He  enjoyed  the  grandeur  and  beauties  of  Nature  as 
much  as  ever,  and  often  when  in  society,  when  de- 
scribing some  beautiful  river,  he  stopped  to  think 
-  whether  he  had  really  seen  it,  or  if  it  had  been  de- 
scribed to  him.  He  thought  he  enjoyed  as  much 
happiness  as  most  people,  and  he  believed  every  blind 
person  would  derive  equal  enjoyment  if  brought  under 
the  same  inspiring  influences,  the  same  associations,  and 
made  to  participate  as  far  as  possible  in  the  same 
pleasures  which  other  people  enjoyed. 


The  Halifax  Cokporation  has  decided  to  add 
another  reservoir  to  the  water  supply.  It  will  have  a 
capacity  of  50,000,000  gallons,  and  the  estimated  cost 
is  about  £13,000. 

The  Art  op  Eillixg. — "While  everything  around 
u.s,"  says  the  Temps,  "  has  progressed,  the  art  of  killing 
om-  fellow-creatiu'es  seems  alone  to  have  remained  im- 
movable during  the  last  century.  In  the  time  of 
Mai'shal  Saxe  each  man  that  was  killed  in  battle  repre- 
sented a  quantity  of  bullets  equal  to  his  own  weight. 
Notwithstanding  the  invention  of  rifled  gims,  the  pro- 
portion remains  about  the  same.  At  Solferino,  for 
example,  the  Austrians  fired  8,100,000  musket  shots, 
while  the  number  of  killed  among  the  French  was  but 
2,000,  and  of  the  woimded  10,000.  Thus  a  man  was 
hit  every  700  shots,  and  one  killed  every  4,200." 


TEilES  OP  WANT. 

Oh  !   Mary,  they  have  closed  the  mill. 

The  looms  are  silent  now  ; 
And  we  must  stoop  with  heavy  souls 

Beneath  the  rod  to  bow. 
I  feel  a  throbbing  in  my  heart, 

A  chill  within  my  breast, 
And  long  to  lay  my  weary  form 

Within  the  grave  to  rest. 
For  life  has  been  a  ceaseless  strife 

With  cares  that  ever  grew  ; 
We  slaved  and  starved,  and  now,  alas ! 

0  God !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

I've  seen  thee  weep  when  thou  didst  think 

Thy  tears  I  could  not  see  ; 
And  seen  thee  put  aside  thy  bread 

That  baby  fed  might  be. 
While  oft  thou  forced  a  loving  smile, 

Although  thy  heart  was  sore. 
And  kissed  my  pale  and  bloodless  cheek. 

And  bade  me  grieve  no  more. 
But  now  thou  canst  not  hide  thy  tears. 

Thy  lips,  they  quiver  too, 
Thy  hand,  it  trembles  in  my  own — 

0  God !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

Thy  fingers,  they  are  thin  and  worn 

With  needlework  so  cheap  ; 
Thy  eyes  are  red,  thy  brow  is  cold, 

For  want  of  rest  and  sleep. 
Our  little  infant,  fevered,  droops. 

And  soon  will  be  no  more — 
It  had  not  starved,  had  I  been  rich, 

But  I,  alas  !  am  poor. 
I  wonder  if  the  wealthy  great 

Would  help  us  if  they  knew 
Our  wretched  fate.     The  thought  is  vain — 

0  God  !  what  shall  we  do  ? 

For  never  shall  these  lips  of  mine 

A  pauper's  pittance  crave 
While  I  have  Mfe,  though  after  death, 

1  fill  a  pauper's  grave. 

My  soul  grows  fierce.     Oh  !  that  my  voice 

Could  ring  throughout  the  land. 
And  breathe  the  cares,  the  wants,  and  fate 

Of  labour's  starving  band  ; 
And  bid  the  lords  of  gold  beware, 

Lest  they  like  us  may  sue. 
When  revolution  comes,  and  cry, 

0  God  I  what  shall  we  do  ? 
— "  sSongs  of  Labour."    By  John  Plummer. 


trict.  Other,  and  even  more  valuable,  testimony  to  the 
worth  of  such  barrels  has  been  forwarded  to  the  patentees 
from  foreign  armouries.  We  may  state  that  the  patentees 
have  taken  the  requisite  steps  for  securing  their  invention 
in  the  leading  countries  of  the  world. 


THE  NE'W  STEEL  FOE  OEDNANCE  GUN 
BAEEELS  AND  TUBES. 

At  the  present  period,  when,  whether  with  reference  to 
Krupp's  cast  steel,  or  Armstrong's  elaborately-wrought 
guns,  experiments  with  heavy  ordnance  have  been  con- 
spicuous failures,  it  is  in  every  respect  satisfactery  to 
be  able  to  draw  attention  to  a  process  of  working  steel 
which  promises  restilts  of  the  most  important  character. 
Thanks  to  Mr.  Bessemer,  steel  is  produced  at  this  day  in 
quantities  and  in  a  state  which  encourage  further  efl'orts 
of  industry  contemporaneously  with  a  demand  for  the 
metal  in  a  condition  of  the  highest  possible  excellency, 
more  pressing  than  was  ever  before  known.  A  process 
has  just  been  developed  in  South  Staffordshire  which  is 
calculated,  by  a  thorough  manipulation,  to  secure  from 
the  metal  the  maximum  of  strength.  The  patentees 
take  Bessemer  ingots  and  reheat  them.  They  then  not 
only  hanmier  t'nem  right  and  left,  but  they  do  that  which 
hammering  on  the  surface  can  never  accomplish.  To 
form  a  cylinder,  either  for  a  heavy  gim  or  a  light  rifle, 
the  centre  of  the  mass  that  has  been  preriously  worked 
under  the  hammer  is  condensed  by  the  use  of  a  punch, 
which  is  made  to  move  radially  from  a  point  equidistant 
from  the  extremity.  A  mandrel  is  then  inserted  into 
this  partly-formed  mould,  and  it  is  further  elongated  by 
being  passed  through  rolls,  therebj'  to  still  more  greatly 
improve  the  quality  of  the  metal,  and  to  impart  to  the 
mould  a  mathematical  accuracy  of  dimensions,  alike  in- 
ternally and  externally.  Thus  six  times  the  amount  of 
work  has  been  put  upon  the  steel  than  would  be  possible 
by  any  other  process ;  and  thereby  the  maximum  of 
strength  has  been  secured,  and  a  solid  tube  produced, 
which  must  of  necessity  possess  greater  strength  than 
any  obtained  by  processes  less  exhaustive  of  manipu- 
lative operations.  John  Brown  and  Company,  of  Shef- 
field, have  recently  been  making  experiments  with  the 
process.  The  result  of  these  experiments  has  been  that 
they  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  licence  for  manufac- 
ture in  this  country  from  the  patentees ;  and  they  are  now 
engaged  in  making  most  ample  preparations,  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  tubes  for  seven-inch  ordnance,  hollow, 
marine,  and  other  shaftiug,  railway  axles,  locomotive 
marine  tubes,  projectiles,  and  the  like.  So  far  as  the 
process  relates  to  the  making  of  gun  barrels,  it  is  tm- 
doubtedly  a  great  success.  The  patentees  are  now  rolling 
gun  barrels  produced  by  thU  method,  which  have  been 
pronounced  superior  to  any  ever  before  offered  to  the 
trade  by  nine  of  the  first  gunmaking  firms  in  Birming- 
ham, to  whom  they  are  exclusiveb'  supplied  in  this  dis- 


ENGLISH  "WOEK-EOOMS. 
The  majority  of  work-rooms  are  mere  lurking-holes  of 
bmTowing  disease.  Not  long  since,  impelled  at  once  by 
interest  and  curiosity,  I  looked  into  a  sort  of  den  behind 
the  shop  of  a  London  tailor.  In  this  hole,  for  it  was 
indeed  no  more,  a  number  of  men,  with  barely  room  to 
ply  their  implements,  sat  elbow  to  elbow  and  linee  to 
knee.  The  industrious  and  respectable  employer  spent 
his  days  betwixt  shop  and  workshop.  Only  forty,  and 
yet  seized  with  all-devouring  phthisis,  he  is  now  at  rest. 
Such  is  the  cupidity  of  some,  coupled  \vith  the  unrelaxiug 
exigencies  of  trade,  that  nothing  short  of  the  life  and 
marrow  of  humanity  will  satisfy  them.  People  adore  an 
idol  of  more  hideous  attributes  than  any  worshipped  by 
the  New  Zealander  or  yellow  Fiji.  So  feeble  becomes 
the  respiration  in  multitudes  of  over-tasked,  itnder-fed 
workmen  and  workwomen,  poor  exhausted  fragile 
creatures,  condemned  habitually  to  breathe  air  laden 
mth  filthy,  irrespirable  matters,  that  they  seem  hardly 
able  to  speak  or  breathe.  Compare,  only  compare,  ■with 
such  a  group  of  hodmen  or  labourers,  a  bevy  of  rosy, 
deep-chested  Cornish  or  Scottish  fisher-girls.  Ah  !  how 
great,  how  immense  is  the  difference !  The  souorons 
period,  the  lusty  carol,  rolls  without  an  effort  from  their 
lips.  They  hardly  seem  of  a  like  race.  Yet  such  as 
they,  and  better  stUl  than  they,  might  all  other  men,  all 
other  women  become. — MacConnac  on  Consumption. 


A  MODEL  STATE. 

The  great  part  which  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has 
played  in  the  war  for  the  American  Union,  and  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  magnitude  and  population  of 
that  State  and  its  influence  in  the  council  and  action  of 
the  whole  nation,  together  with  the  causes  of  that  in- 
fluence, form  the  leading  topic  in  Constil  Lousada's 
annual  report  from  Boston  for  the  year  1SG5.  All  the 
States  of  the  American  Union  are  self-governing  com- 
monwealths— masters  of  their  own  actions  save  as  to 
their  federal  liabilities  ;  but  Massachusetts  has  always 
displayed  a  very  marked  character  of  its  own.  Its  area 
is  but  l-376ths  of  that  of  the  Union,  and  its  population 
1,250,000,  or  only  l-30th  of  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  lead  which  it  has  acqtiu'ed  with  these  slender  ad- 
vantages is  due  to  its  enormous  moral,  intellectnal,  in- 
dustrial, and  commercial  activity.  No  State  contains  a 
greater  proportion  of  cultivated  land.  Her  revenue 
from  agriculture  may  be  put  dovm  in  round  numbers  at 
25,000,000,  and  that  from  manufactures  at  150,000,000, 
irrespective  of  the  extraordinary  increase  dming  the 
war.  Her  principal  port  of  Boston,  admu-ably  screened 
by  islands  (now  hea\-ily  fortified)  against  the  storms  of 
the  Atlantic,  is  accessible  to  the  largest  vessels,  and  her 
ships,  in  spile  of  the  small  extent  of  her  shore,  amount 
to  over  800,000  tons.  The  ships  of  all  France,  \rith 
her  600  leagues  of  coast,  hardly  exceed  this  measure- 
ment. Her  fleet  for  the  whale  fishery,  chiefly  from  the 
port  of  New  Bedford,  reaches  150,000  tons,  whilst  the 
the  rest  of  the  Union  barely  furnishes  14,000  tons.  The 
great  proportion  of  the  United  States  shipbuilding 
takes  place  ■within  her  ports,  and  the  }-ear  1865  alone 
added  nearly  100,000  tons  to  the  stock  already  existing. 
Amongst  her  products  acknowledged  to  be  the  best, 
and  everj-where  sought  after,  are  agricultm-al  imple- 
ments, carriages,  harness,  sewing  machines,  and  general 
machinery.  Boston  itself  is  a  marvel  of  industry  and 
opulence.  Places  at  which,  five  years  since,  vessels 
were  imloading,  have  been  filled  up,  and  a  series  of 
palatial  mansions  and  elegant  streets  occupy  the  ground. 
The  banks  employ  a  capital  of  75,000,000  dollars,  and 
the  deposits  in  1865,  as  returned  by  the  savings  banlcs, 
exceeded  65,000,000  dollars,  with  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment not  exceeding  one-third  of  1  per  cent,  per  annum, 
being  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  cost  of  managing  similar 
institutions  in  England,  while  they  are  jrtelding  a  much 
larger  income. 

Many  of  the  manufactures  of  Massachusetts  flourish 
in  virtue  of  the  protection  they  receive  under  the  cus- 
toms tariff — in  other  words,  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer, who  is  artificially  excluded  from  the  best  market. 
But  there  are  others,  the  prosperity  of  which  rests  on 
the  soimdest  basis,  on  superiority  of  manufacturing 
skUl,  so  incontestable  that  they  successfully  enter  the 
foreign  market. 

Mr.  Lousada  observes  that,  "Some   of  the   higher 

branches  of  art  are  successfully  competing  with  foreign 

importations,  such  as  lawns,  ribbons,  serges,  the  more 

delicate  and  costly  fabrics  of  wool,  cutlery,  ■watches, 

plate-glass,  plated  ware,  and  horse-shoes  and  horse-shoe 

nails  by  machinery.     The  Whipple  file,  also  made  by 

machinery,  is  a  perfect  article,  aud  has  supei-seded  the 

English  file  made  by  hand.     Spool  cotton,  which  was, 

prior  to  the  war,  wholly  imported  from  England,  has 

now  foimd  a  rival  in  the  H.adley  Company  at  Holyoke, 

which  is  eminently  successful.     The  American  Watch 

■  Company  at  Waltham,  a  few  mUes  from  Boston,  furnish 

'  watches,  under  duties  of  10  and  20  per  cent.,  which 

I  supply  one-sixth  of  the  entire  demand  of  the  whole 
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country,  -whilst  tlie  higher  grades  rival  in  quality  the 
best  watches  of  England,  and  have  driven  most  of  them 
from  tlie  market,  and  met  them  in  successful  rivalry  in 
Canada ;  indeed,  the  managers  boast  that,  were  the  home 
demand  not  so  great,  they  would  be  ready  to  meet  Eng- 
lish watches  in  London  itself.  They  are  independent  of 
duties.  At  Springfield,  in  this  State,  the  manufacture  of 
rifles  is  well  known :  it  has  been  carried  to  1,000  a  day : 
and  the  Spencer  rifle  of  Boston— which  proved  to  be  the 
best  weapon  of  the  war — has  been  conducted  on  a  large 
scale.  I  may  mentiou  incidentally  of  this  weapon  that 
it  is  loaded  witli  seven  cartridges  at  the  breach,  is  dis- 
charged seven  times  in  eleven  seconds,  and  reloaded 
■with  seven  charges  in  less  time  than  a  common  rifle. 
On  trial,  it  lias  missed  but  once  in  1,500  times,  and  it 
carries  a  ball  accurately  2,000  yards.  There  are  also 
large  foundries  at  South  Boston  devoted  to  casting  8,  10, 
and  15-inch  cannon  and  Schenkle  shell." 

Considering  that  the  ever-ready  explanation  of  Ameri- 
can prosperity — land  for  nothmg — cannot  be  offered  to 
account  for  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts, 
what  shall  we  say  to  the  following  statement?—"  Every 
one  from  Europe  must  be  struck  by  the  total  absence  of 
mendicity  in  the  New  England  States,  and  by  the  exceed- 
ingly comfortable  clothing  that  the  whole  population 
seem  to  wear,  and  it  speaks  volumes  for  the  government, 
the  education,  the  employment,  and  the  nourishment  of 
the  families  in  Massachusetts,  that  less  than  1  per  cent, 
of  the  inhabitants  in  1865  were  either  idiots,  deaf  and 
dumb,  insane,  blind,  paupers,  or  convicts." 

Mr.  Lousada  remarks  that  there  are  one  or  two  in- 
stitutions in  Massachusetts  which  must  strike  every 
observant  foreigner  with  admiration.  For  instance,  the 
inimitable  arrangements  for  public  education,  by  which 
every  family  can  educate  their  children  almost  free  of 
cost;  the  public  libraries,  which,  in  addition  to  their 
ample  and  stately  rooms  for  readers,  lend  out  without 
charge  any  of  their  volumes,  and,  to  the  honour  of  the 
people,  it  .should  be  stated  that  the  loss  last  year  on 
185,000  books  lent  for  home  use  was  less  than  one- 
foiirth  of  1  per  cent.  The  charities  are  large  and  well 
org.anised,  printed  returns  being  annually  published  and 
distributed  of  all  their  accounts ;  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
of  the  municipal  and  state  expenditure  to  the  smallest 
items  is  also  printed,  and  a  copy  left  at  each  house,  so 
that  a  complete  popular  control  exists  over  any  abuse. 
Owing  either  to  chance,  or  to  the  fact  that  from  her 
wealth  Massachusetts  has  more  leisure  for  study  and 
the  fine  arts,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  almost  all  of  the 
leading  mmds,  acknowledged  as  such  by  the  whole  United 
States,  are  natives  and  inhabitants  of  this  small  State, 
and  consequently  her  influence  in  the  council  of  the 
nation  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  her  territory. 


classes  they  were. the  easiest  to  be  led  away  by  fluent  |  masons   numbered  about  sLxty.      The  next  were  ths 


"  S.  G.  O."  ON   THE   EDUCATION  OF   THE 

WORKING   CLASSES. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes,  at  Halifax,  the  Kev.  Lord  Sydney  Godolpbiu 

Osborne "S.    G.    0."    of   the    Times — delivered    an 

eloquent  speech.  He  said  he  recollected  the  day  when 
he  was  called  names,  which  he  might  term  scurrilous, 
for  suggesting  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  classes  only 
one-litfeth  part  of  what  had  been  said  at  that  day's 
conference,  but  that  day  had  gone  by.  What  was  now 
tlie  public  opinion  respecting  the  class  of  whom  it  was 
said  that  education  would  make  tliera  discontented 
Avorkmen,  disloyal  subjects,  and  sceptics  in  religion! 
AVhy,  of  all  the  public  pets  that  exi.sted  at  this  moment, 
they  were  the  greatest.  No  matter  on  what  side  of  the 
House  an  hon.  member  might  sit,  no  m.atter  what  publi- 
cation one  took  up,  the  working  man  was  the  universal 
pet,  however  much  gentlemen  might  differ  as  to  how  that 
]iet  should  be  treated.  The  friends  of  education  used  to  be 
told  that  if  they  ^^ent  on  at  the  pace  they  desired,  they 
would  make  the  working  man  a  politician,  a  student  of 
newspapers,  that  he  would  consider  himself  enabled  to 
give  an  opinion  upon  great  national  political  subjects, 
and  aspire  to  a  higher  condition  than  became  him ;  that 
he  would  become  conceited,  discontented,  and  inde- 
pendent, ratlicr  than  humble,  subservient,  and  content 
to  go  through  life  still  serving — still  keeping  the  same 

station a  man  who  lived  and  died  in  the  same  harness, 

and  left  children  to  be  yoked  to  the  same  work  and 
to  the  same  end.  But,  after  all,  how  had  it  proved  to 
be  ?  What  was  the  true  touchstone  of  the  conduct  of 
the  working  men  in  this  country  ?  In  days  when  they 
were  called  the  "  dangerous  class  " — in  days  of  political 
agitation  or  commercial  panic,  when  the  distant  sound 
of  war  seemed  almost  to  roll  within  one's  ears — in  days 
of  bitter  polemical  controversy — the  first  question  was 
"  How  •^U  it  be  if  these  opinions  get  loose  in  the 
manufacturing  districts  ?  "  Well,  they  had  got  loose, 
and  who  was  going  to  tie  them  up  again  !  Wlio  was 
going  to  cheek  the  power  of  the  press,  or  close  the  door 
of  the  reading-room,  to  forbid  the  working  man  consider- 
ing political  subjects  ?  No  power  could  do  it,  and  no 
on'e  desired  it.  He  could  recollect  the  time  when  it 
was  said  that  the  working  men,  of  all  others,  were  the 
greatest  dupes  of  orators— that  flatter  them,  and  speak 
to  them  of  schemes  of  promotion  to  heights  that  they 
could  never  be  raised  to,  and  a  person  would  gain  their 


peaking,    and    by   appealing    to    their    passions    and 
ignorance.     But  what  was   the    state    of  things   now  ? 
Had  such  orator)',  or  the  political  agitation  of  the  last 
six  or  eight  weeks,  or  the  effects  of  such  speeches  as 
those  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Bright,  raised  one  dis- 
contented or  turbulent  spirit  ?     In  his  younger  days  it 
used  to  be  "  the  dangerous  classes  of  the  manufacturing 
districts,"  the  days  of  the  yeomanry,  of  special  Cabinet 
Councils,  and  of  fears  in  Cabinets  of  those  "  dangerous 
working  men."  But  had  there,  dm-ing  the  late  proceedings 
in  Parliament,  or  during  the  recent  commercial  panic, 
been  one  single  moment  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
ministers  with  respect  to  those  "dangerous  classes  in  the 
North?"    Some  social,  political,  and  religious  knowledge 
was  now  at  the  command  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working 
men;  it  was  ataprice  within  theirreach;  and,  if  Mechanics' 
Institutes  were  to  be  closed  to-morrow,  the  tide  of  intel- 
ligence would  still  flow  on.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  foresee  what 
would  be  the  result  of  that  high  flood ;  higher  powers  than 
theirs  would  direct  it,  and  it  would  be  enough  for  them  to 
see  that  no  man  should  be  left  in  ignorance  except  through 
his  own  neglect.       Even    at   the   risk   of  making   the 
working  man  a  politician,  or  a  divine,  or  a  theologian, 
or  a  sharp,  clever  criticiser  of  things  around  him,  they 
were  still  bound  to  go  on  with  his  education.    He  would 
allude  to  one  most  delicate  question  which  it  might, 
perhaps,  be  wiser  for  him  to  avoid.     For  years  past  his 
attention  had  been  drawn  to  the  gradual  combination  of 
working   men  into   distinct    class    interests.      In  the 
working  of  their  great  benefit  societies,  in  the  manage- 
ment  of    their    admirable    co-operative   and    building 
societies,  and  in  no  end  of  social  matters,  he  could  see 
that  labour  was  coming  to  be  considered  by  those  who 
possessed  its  power   as   capital  which,   in   their   own 
interest,  they  had,  like  any  other  man  in  a  free  country, 
a  right  to  increase  by  any  legitimate  object,  or  by  any 
honest  and  fair  means.     The  vast  improvements  in  our 
machinery  were  the  world's  wonder,   and  none  would 
deny  that  they  had  not  yielded  great  returns   for  the 
capital  that   had   been   spent   on   them ;    the   country 
teemed  with  proofs  of  it.      Did  those  great  improve- 
ments in  mere  dead  plant  call  for  no  increase  in  the  skill 
of  him  who  waited  for  it  ?     It  our  means  had  been 
increased    by    the    improvement    of    machinery   upon 
which  our  operatives  waited,   let   us  sympathise  with 
those  operatives,  should  they  get  a  little  importance 
in  seeing   that  their    own    increase    of  skill  had    not 
met  with   that    increased    reward  which   they  might 
think  they  were  justly  entitled  to.     He  believed  that 
when  the  day  came  when  some  happy  compromise  be- 
tween capital  of  mere  wealth  and  capital  of  mechanical 
labour  should  liave  been  arrived  at,  the  manufacturer 
would  really  gain,  while  the  condition  of  the  working 
man  would  be  very  much  improved.     Would  the  skilled 
mechanics  of  the  present  day  be  content  to  go  back  in 
the  scale  of  figures  ?     No ;  and  if  the  present  Saturday 
half-holiday  movement  was  granted  in  Loudon,  would 
not  the  mechanics  put  forth  the  greater  amount  of  skill 
and  energy  which  that  holiday  would  afford  to  him,  in 
order  still  further  to  increase  his  social  position,  and  to 
elevate  himself  in  society  '.     He  believed  that  in  the  con- 
stant trade  disputes  that  were  happening,  if,  instead  of 
pressure  from  the  one  side  or  pressure  from  the  other, 
the  real  friend  of  the  working  man  would  tell  him  the 
effect  of  those  proceedings  without  flattering  his  preju- 
dices—tell  him  truths  that  would  be  good  for  him— he 
believed  that  those  true  friends  would  be  met  by  those 
men  in  a  spirit  th.at  would  soon  put  an  end  to  many  of 
those  social  disturbances  that  at  present  destroyed  the 
just  claims  of  capital,  aud  injured  the  claims  of  the  capi- 
tal of  labour.     He  believed  that   many  of  the   more 
respectable  mechanics  were  in  a  far  happier  condition 
than  some  of  those  around  them  who  seemed  to  be  roll- 
ing in  wealth  ;  but,  taken  as  a  class,  he  did  not  believe 
that,   as  a  whole,  the  working  men  were  any  better  or 
any  worse  than  any  other  class.     He  would  not  magnify 
the  position  of  one  by  detracting  from  the  other ;  and 
there  were  in  that  town  especially  abundant  proofs  that 
masters  were  not  forgetful  of  their  duty.     The  progress 
aud  object  of  those  institutions  must  be  still  further  to 
raise  the  condition  of  the  working  man.     The  whole 
course  of  modern  legislation  was  tending  in  his  favour  ; 
no  party  could  hold  governmental  power  who  would 
ignore  him  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  hoped  he  should 
never  see  a  Government  nor  a  House  of  Commons  that 
would  svrffer  the  whole  combined  power  of  the  working 
classes  to  do  one  smgle  act  of  tyranny  against  a  master. 


Things  Talked  About. 


We  have  received  from  Brisbane,  Queen.sland,  the  report 
of  a  rather  remarkable  celebration.  Two  years  ago  the 
eight  hours  system  was  generally  adopted ;  and  on  the 
15th  of  March  last  the  second  annual  celebration  of  the 
success  of  the  movement  took  place.  There  was  a  pro- 
cession of  the  various  trades.  The  Brisbane  Courier 
tells  us  that  "the  procession  marched  in  remarkably 
good  order.  The  tradesmen  were  preceded  by  Seal's 
band,  which  was  engaged  for  the  day.     The  order  of 


liuii.u  lic.ci  ,..■=  .u,.o^.^  „>,,  . i-^ o march  was  the  following :— First,  there  were  the  masons, 

sympathy  ;'  that"  they^vere'^the'^^  most  readily  duped  by  I  wearing  a  blue  ribbon,  and  carrying  their  banner  of  last 
what  the  Americans  call  "stump  oratory;"  that  of  all  |  year.      Their  motto   was,   'TTr,;„„   ,■=   =fr»no+T,.      The 


'  Union   is  strength.'     The 


bricklayers,  to  the  number  of  about  120 ;  their  colours 
were  red,  white,  and  blue.  The  third  order  was  the  car- 
penters, and  the  banner  they  carried  was  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  It  is  a  very  handsome  one ;  the 
emblems  of  the  trade  are  painted  ou  it  in  gold  letters, 
and  there  is  also  the  motto,  '  United  we  stand :  divided 
we  fall,'  on  a  crest  supported  at  each  side  by  the 
figures  of  a  man.  The  cost  of  the  banner  was  £40. 
Their  colours  were  pink  and  white,  and  they  equalled 
the  bricklayers  in  number.  The  fourth  body  comprised 
the  painters,  of  whom  there  were  about  twenty ;  colours, 
green  and  white.  Their  banner  was  a  new  one,  and 
the  motto  was,  *  Let  Brisbane  flourish.'  L.ast,  came  the 
plasterers,  mechanics,  and  others,  in  a  body  consisting 
of  about  150."  A  steamer  had  been  chartered,  and 
about  400  excursionists,  including  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  men,  made  a  trip  to  Lrtton,  a  picturesque  spot 
on  the  shore  of  the  river,  where  numerous  parties  were 
soon  formed  for  various  games,  dancing,  and  short  trips 
in  sailing  boats.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  special 
performance  at  the  theatre,  and  short  addresses  were 
delivered.  The  committee  were  able  to  "point  with 
pride  to  the  number  of  artisans  who  are  members  of  the 
School  of  Arts,  in  Queen  Street ;  of  the  Mechanics'  In- 
stitutes of  South  Brisbaue  and  Spring  Hill,  who  devote 
their  surplus  time  to  study;  and  they  assert,  without 
fear  of  contradiction,  that  among  the  artisans  of  Bris- 
bme  ai'e  to  be  found  men  of  talent  equal  to  any  who  sit 
in  the  senate,  or  those  who  manage  or  mismanage  affairs 
in  the  town  council.  This  advance  in  the  social  scale 
they  in  a  great  measure  ascribe  to  the  influence  of  the 
eight  hours  system,  which,  while  lessening  the  houi-s  of 
labour,  gives  the  artisan  greater  opportunities  for  study, 
of  mixing  with  his  family,  and  encircling  himself  with 
domestic  ties ;  thus,  in  the  end,  rendering  him  a  better 
citizen,  a  better  husband,  and  a  better  father."  A  little 
amusement  was  created  by  an  address  to  the  ladies  of  a 
very  gallant  character  : — "  The  working  men  desire  to 
say  that,  though  the  hours  of  labour  are  necessarily 
limited  to  an  employer,  they  have  great  pleasure  in 
placing  the  remainder  of  their  time  at  your  service  un- 
conditionally." 

The  growing  disposition  among  the  working  classes  to 
enjoy  their  few  holidaj's  wisely,  and  to  seize  the  occasion 
of  visiting  places  where  the  mind  may  gain  something  as 
well  as  the  body,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  on  Whit- 
Monday  36,573  persons  visited  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
being  the  largest  number  ever  admitted  on  any  one  daj 
since  the  gardens  wei'e  opened  to  the  public.  A  visitor 
who  enjoyed  ample  means  of  observation  says,  "  In  this 
vast  concourse  of  persons,  many  of  whom  evidently 
belonged  to  the  ranks  of  those  who  labour  hardest  for 
their  daily  bread,  no  case  of  misbehaviour  occurred,  nor 
was  any  injury  done  to  the  society's  valuable  collection 
of  animals'."  On  that  same  day  the  British  Museum, 
the  Crystal  Palace,  the  Gardens  at  Kew,  the  Parks,  and 
every  other  place  of  popular  resort  for  recreation  was 
equally  well  attended;  and  the  police  records  are  ac- 
tually silent  as  to  any  charges  of  misbehaviour — a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  temperance,  good  temper, 
orderly  spirit,  and  real  respectability  of  the  working 
classes  of  the  metropolis. 

Losses  of  life  on  railways  are  increasing,  not  among 
passengers,  but  among  those  men  who  are  servants  of  the 
companies.  We  can  scarcely  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
most  reprehensible  carelessness  is  displayed  by  traflic 
managers,  inspectors,  and  other  superior  officials,  in  not 
adopting  some  efficient  means  of  protecting  porters, 
jilatelayers,  and  others  engaged  in  necessary  and  most 
arduous  duties.  This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have 
alluded  to  the  subject,  and  we  recur  to  it  because  nume- 
rous fresh  instances  are  recorded  in  the  newspapei-s.  In, 
one  case  the  coroner's  jury  made  a  .special  addition  to 
their  verdict.  A  gang  of  platelayers  were  employed  in 
levelling  some  ballast  near  the  Ludgate  station  of  the 
London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Pailway.  While  so  em- 
ployed a  train  approached,  and  knocked  down  one  poor 
fellow,  who  was  so  frightfiilly  injured  that  he  died  in  the 
hospital  a  few  days  afterwards.  One  of  the  platelayers 
said,  in  his  evidence,  "  We  have  thought  of  having  a 
man  on  the  look-out,  hut  we  are  not  alhioed  to  think." 
If  a  man  were  kept  specially  on  the  look-out,  accidents 
would  be  prevented.  The  jury  said,  in  their  verdict, 
"  The  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover  Railway  Company 
ought  to  hare  men  placed  on  the  look-out  while  the  lives 
of  "the  workmen  on  the  line  are  in  jeopardy."  The 
public  quite  agree  with  the  jury  on  this  subject.  Men 
employed  on  railway  work  are  something  more  valuable 
than  mere  rolling  stock. 

A  somewhat  similar  tragedy,  but  even  more  terrible  in 
its  character,  occurred  in  the  timnel  of  the  Metropolitan 
Railway,  near  King's  Cross.  Some  platelayers  were  at 
work,  when  two  broad-gauge  trains  (both  gauges  are  laid 
on  the  line)  were  seen  approaching  in  opposite  directions, 
The  men,  on  the  alarm  being  given,  tlirew  themselves 
down,  because  the  distance  between  the  two  broad-gauge 
carriages,  when  abreast,  was,  in  the  six  foot,  about  two 
feet ;  "but  when  the  men  lay  down  they  were  supposed 
to  be  below  the  level  of  the  carriage  steps,  where  the 
distance  between  the  wheels  of  the  two  trains  was  six 
feet.  They  were  not  quick  enough.  One  man,  named 
Winstone,  was  caught  in  the  wheels  of  one  of  the  en- 
gines, and  when  it  emerged  from  the  tunnel  his  mangled 
body)  a  mass  of  pulp  and  blood,  was  whirling  round 
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■with  the  wheels.  Three  other  men  were  most  seriously 
injured.  The  traffic  manager  endeavoured  to  show  that 
precautions  for  safety  were  adopted ;  but  Dr.  Lanltester, 
the  coroner,  shrewdly  remarked  that,  if  that  were  the 
case,  it  was  certainly  remarkable  that  four  men  should 
Lave  been  injured.  The  jury  thought  so  too,  resolved  on 
examining  into  the  matter  more  closely,  and  adjourned 
the  inquiry.  On  the  South-Eastern  Railway,  near 
Paddock  Wood,  a  platelayer  has  been  decapitated.  He 
was  engaged  on  the  line  when  an  engine  knocked  him 
down  and  killed  him  in  an  instant.  Here,  too,  it  would 
seem  that  a  great  want  of  proper  care  was  displayed. 
Sometimes,  it  must  be  admitted,  fatal  consequences  arise 
from  the  men's  own  carelessness  and  indifference  to 
danger,  and  sometimes  from  the  neglect  of  their  fellow- 
workmen  and  signalmen.  A  young  man,  an  engine- 
cleaner,  has  been  killed  near  Reading  in  consequence  of 
walking  along  the  line  as  a  short  cut  to  the  engine-house  ; 
and  a  collision  on  the  North  London  Railway,  at  the 
Shoreditch  station,  by  which  an  engine-driver  was  killed, 
was  due  to  the  mistake  of  a  signalman,  who  had  signalled 
"  all  clear."  He  will  have  to  answer  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  his  neglect ;  and  if  others  in  a  higher  position  had 
also  to  answer  charges  of  "  manslaughter,"  perhaps  the 
expense  of  keeping  a  man  on  the  watch  would  not  be 
objected  to. 

Depositors  in  Post-office  Savings  Banks  who  may  have 
felt  a  little  puzzled  over  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
their  deposits  to  pay  off  a  portion  of  the  National  Debt 
should  procure,  for  a  few  pence,  at  the  Queen's  printers, 
a  return  explaining  Mr.  Gladstone's  scheme.  They  will 
see  that  there  is  not  the  faintest  foundation  for  any  alarm 
in  the  matter.  Their  money  will  be  forthcoming  when 
wanted,  and  the  interest  too,  and  yet  a  large  amount  of 
our  national  burden  will  be  wiped  off.  Strange,  yet 
true  ! 

If  ever  a  body  of  men  had  a  claim  upon  our  sympathy 
when  asking  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  the 
journeymen  bakers  are  those  men.  We  hope  they  will 
not  be  left  to  their  own  necessarily  limited  resources  in 
fighting  the  battle.  Money,  time,  and  talent  may 
honourably  be  devoted  to  their  assistance.  At  a  meeting 
held  a  few  days  since  they  resolved — "  That,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  meeting,  night-work  and  the  unlimited 
hours  of  labour  for  a  fixed  remuneration  are  opposed  to 
the  physical,  moral,  and  social  interests  of  the  trade,  and 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live  ;  it  therefore  pledges  itself  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
organise  the  trade  in  London,  so  that  on  an  early  day  a 
demand  be  made  upon  the  employers  of  labour  for  alter- 
ing the  system  of  work  in  the  baking  trade,  and  that  the 
hours  for  working  be  fixed  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon." 

From  all  quarters  comes  the  news  of  continued  and 
fresh  strikes.  The  men  employed  in  the  stables  of  the 
Manchester  Omnibus  Company  have  struck  for  an  ad- 
vance of  wages,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  some  violence 
has  been  displayed,  the  perpetrators  of  which  have  been 
fined  by  the  magistrates.  The  carters  of  the  same  town 
are  agitating  for  short  time,  and  wish  to  leave  off  collect- 
ing goods  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  It  is  stated 
that  the  carters  cannot  reckon  on  reaching  home  for 
four  hours  after  leaving  the  warehouse  door  ;  and  what- 
ever time  they  cease  work  at  night,  they  must  be  at  the 
stables  at  half-past  five  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  master  engineers  and  shipbuilders  on  the  Clyde 
have  resolved  on  a  thorough  lock-out.  This  determina- 
tion, which,  they  say,  has  been  provoked  by  the  con- 
tinued demands  of  the  men,  may  be  the  beginning  of  a 
terrible  struggle. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  it  announced  that  the  masons' 
strike  in  Bristol  has  terminated,  the  masters  having 
acceded  to  the  demands  of  the  men. 

The  rumours  of  war  on  the  Continent,  and  the  conse- 
quent uncertainty  of  all  industrial  occupations,  are  be- 
ginning to  be  sorely  felt.  The  operative  classes  in 
Prussia,  especially,  are  ardent  advocates  of  peace,  and 
would  resist,  heart  and  sold,  if  they  dared,  the  demand 
upon  them  for  military  service  which  is  tearing  them 
from  their  industrial  pursuits  and  converting  them  into 
soldiers,  while  their  families  are  left  to  perish. 

"S.  G.  O.,"  by  which  initials  the  Rev.  Lord  Sydney 
Godolphin  Osborne  is  best  known  to  the  public,  has 
made  an  admirable  speech  at  Halifax,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-ninth  anniversary  of  the 
Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes.  We  give  the 
substance  of  the  speech  in  another  column.  It  will  bear 
reading  more  than  once,  and  deserves  the  closest  atten- 
tion of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  "  S.  G.  0." 
never  flatters,  and  never  hesitates  to  point  out  a  defect 
when  he  sees  one,  or  enforce  a  truth  when  a  truth  is 
needed. 

Bolton  has  been  enriched,  during  the  past  week,  by 
the  gift  of  a  public  park  and  a  recreation-ground.  The 
park,  which  is  about  forty-six  acres  in  extent,  has  been 
established  under  the  provisions  of  the  "  Public  Works 
Act,"  and  is  situated  on  the  ChorleyNew  Road,  one  of 
the  pleasantest  suburbs  of  Bolton.  The  recreation- 
ground  is  the  gift  of  Alderman  Robert  Heywood,  of 
Bolton,  and  is  named  after  him.  The  occasion  was 
celebrated  by  a  banquet  in  the  evening,  after  the  open- 
ing ceremonies  had  been  duly  performed,  and  among  the 
guests  were  the  Earl  of  Bradford,  Mr.  W.  Gray,  M.P., 
and  the  Mayors  of  Maughester,  Salfgrd,  Burnley,  Old- 
ham, and  Preston, 
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Oldham  BniLDiNO  and  Manufactcbinq  Company, 
Limited. — This  association  is  composed  of  working  men, 
to  the  number  of  1,200  shareholders.  The  shares  are 
£5  each.  The  company's  capital  in  1860  was  £2,000  ; 
this  March  quarter,  1866,  it  is  £93,000,  including 
loans,  which  are  principally  lent  by  the  shareholders. 
In  their  last  report  the  directors  state,  after  having 
allowed  £460  Os.  9d.  for  the  reduction  of  doubtful  ac- 
counts, there  is  a  balance  from  trade  of  £1,180  7s.  lid., 
which,  alter  paying  £512  4s.  4d.  for  loan  interest,  leaves 
£668  3s.  7d.  to  the  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account, 
the  balance  of  which  now  stands  at  £7,656  9s.  lOd. 
During  the  quarter  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
towards  filling  the  mill  with  machinery;  44  cards,  50,000 
mule  spindles,  and  three  pairs  of  twiners,  containmg 
4,524  spindles,  being  now  at  work.  An  additional 
steam  boiler  has  been  put  down,  which  completes  the 
steam  power  for  the  present  mill. 

Leicester. — The  twenty-second  quarterly  report  of 
the  Leicester  and  Leicestershire  Industrial  Provident 
Society,  Limited,  states  th.at  continued  prosperity  at- 
tends their  efforts.  Their  numbers  have  increased 
during  the  quarter  by  the  addition  of  thirty-three  new 
members.  After  paying  all  expenses  of  management, 
and  6d.  in  the  pound  on  no?i-members'  purchases,  they 
have  realised  a  net  surplus  of  £73,  which  will  afford  a 
dividend  of  Is.  in  the  pound  on  the  members'  purchases. 
The  cash  accoxmt  shows  the  receipts  during  the  quarter 
to  be  £1,397  3s.  lOd. 

The  Sheffield  Improved  Provident  Co-opera- 
tive AND  Industrial  Society,  Limited. — The  first 
annual  balance-sheet  and  general  statement  of  the  trans- 
actions of  the  society  for  the  past  twelve  months  shows 
the  amount  of  cash  receipts  for  goods  sold,  £2,417  15s. 
2d.,  and  a  net  profit  (after  allowing  interest  at  the  rate 
of  5  per  cent,  on  all  paid-up  shares,  reduction  on  the 
fixed  stock,  commencing  the  second  half-year,  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.)  of  £82  7s.  6d.,  in  the  disposal  of 
which  the  committee  recommended  £5  to  be  laid  aside 
to  start  a  reserve  fund ;  6d.  on  the  pound  for  non-mem- 
bers' purchases ;  7d.  for  the  first,  and  Is.  3d.  for  the 
second  half-years  on  members'  purchases;  leaving  a 
balance  of  £9  4s.  4d.  to  meet  outstanding  cheques. 

Clitheroe  Equitable  Co-operative  Industrial 
Society,  Limited. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  this  associa- 
tion, Mr.  Richard  Aspden,  the  secretary,  presented  a 
report  of  the  rise,  present  state,  and  prospects  of  the 
society,  from  which  it  ajipeared  the  society  was  esta- 
blished four  years  ago.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year 
its  capital  amounted  to  .£572  15s.  lid. ;  goods  sold, 
.£3,131  14s.  6,id. ;  profit,  ^6173  5s.  4.id.  The  second 
year,  capital,  .£659  6s.  2d.;  goods  sold,  ^£3,499  16s. 
lOd. ;  profits,  .£217  2s.  Cfd,  The  third  year,  capital, 
^£1,258  5s.  Hid. ;  goods  sold,  ^4,707  3s.  5d. ;  profits, 
.£325  4s.  5d.  The  fourth  year,  capital,  .£1,411 14s.  5d. ; 
goods  sold,  ^£4,426  12s.  8d.;  profits,  ^261  3s.  4d. 
There  had  been  a  steady  accession  of  members,  the 
present  number  being  260. 
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CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

metropolitan   district   association  of  workinq 

men's  clubs  and  institutes. 
The  committee  for  organising  this  association  met  again 
on  Monday  evening,  the  14th  xilt.,  at  the  offices  of  the 
parent  society,  150,  Strand,  and  finally  agreed  to  the 
following  statement  of  objects,  rules,  &c.,  which  we  give 
entire,  as  they  may  be  usefid  to  other  district  associa- 
tions :— 

"  Objects. 

"  The  objects  contemplated  by  this  association  are : — 
1.  To  promote  the  success  of  the  London  Working  Men's 
Clubs  and  Institutes  by  co-operation  and  the  cultivation 
of  a  brotherly  spirit.  2.  To  make  each  of  tliem  a  centre 
of  increased  usefulness  and  good-fellowship.  And,  3. 
To  develop  the  growth  of  the  Club  and  Institute  move- 
ment generally  in  the  metropolis. 

"  Modes  of  Ojiemtion. 

"  The  following  are  some  of  the  modes  in  which  it  is 
proposed  to  carry  out  the  above  objects  : — 

"  1st.  By  an  interchange  of  friendly  visits  between 
the  members  of  the  different  clubs,  such  visits  being 
arranged  previously  by  the  committees. 

"  2nd.  By  the  co-operation  of  club.s,  situated  suffi- 
ciently near  each  other,  for  the  establishment  of  classes, 
the  delivery  of  lectures,  or  the  holding  of  elocutionary, 
musical,  and  other  entertainments. 

"  3rd.  By  the  arrangement  of  meetings  for  social 
amusement  and  joint  discussions  ;  also  for  chess,  cricket, 
foot-ball,  gymnastic,  and  other  matches ;  and  for  com- 
petition in  recit.ations,  essays,  and  poetic  composition. 

"  4th.  By  the  interchange  of  books,  scientific  and 
musical  instruments,  diagrams,  and  works  of  art. 

"  5th.  By  arranging  for  flower  shows  and  exhibitions 
of  art  and  industry  at  the  clubs,  as  well  as  for  joint 
excwsions,  &c. 


"  Ageyicy. 
"  A   committee,   consisting  of   representatives   from 
each  club  and  institute  in  union  with  the  association, 
and  of  such  other  persons  as  they  may  invite  to  act 
with  them. 

"  Rules. 
"  1.  The  Committee  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
of  Working  Men's  Clubs  and  Institutes  shall  meet  on 
the  second  and  fourth  Friday  in  each  month  for  the 
transaction  of  business,  or  at  such  other  times,  and  at 
such  hours,  as  they  may  decide  on. 

"  2.  At  such  meetings,  the  members  present  shall 
appoint  one  of  their  nuoiber  to  act  as  chairman  of  the 
meeting. 

"  3.  The  committee  shall  appoint  a  secretary  to  the 
association,  who  shall  keep  the  minutes  of  their  proceed- 
ings, conduct  the  correspondence,  and  transact  the  busi- 
ness of  the  association  generally. 

"  4.  The  committee  shall  appoint  a  treasurer  of  the 
association. 

"  5.  Every  metropolitan  club  and  institute  desiring 
to  be  united  with  the  association  shall  be  admitted  on 
the  payment  of  an  annual  contribution  of  5s.  to  the  funds 
of  the  association,  or  such  other  sum  as  the  committee 
may  from  time  to  time  determine,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying printing,  postage,  and  similar  expenditure. 

"  6.  The  meetings  of  the  committee  shall,  with  the 
permission  of  the  council,  be  held  at  the  offices  of  the 
Wioricing  Men's  Club  and  Institute  Union,  or  wherever 
the  committee  may  at  any  time  appoint. 

"  7.  Each  representative  of  a  club  attending  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association  shall  be  furnished  with  the  cre- 
dentials of  his  appointment  by  the  committee  of  his 
club. 

"  8.  Every  club  in  union  with  the  association  shall 
have  the  power  of  sending  two  representatives  to  the 
.meetings  of  the  committee. 

"  9.  The  association  shall  not  in  any  way  interfere 
with  the  independent  inanagemcnt  of  the  clubs  in 
union. 

"  10.  Any  club  and  institute  which  shall  not  pay  the 
fee  referred  to  in  Rule  5  within  one  fortnight  after  the 
date  on  which  it  falls  due,  or  shall  not  seud  a  represen- 
tative to  the  meetings  of  the  association  for  three  months 
running,  shall  not  be  considered  to  be  in  imion. 

"11.  It  shall  be  in  the  power  of  the  committee  to  add 
to  or  to  alter  these  rules  from  time  to  time,  a  fortnight's 
notice  having  been  previously  given  of  any  proposed 
addition  or  alteration,  by  the  issue  of  a  circular  to  all  the 
clubs  and  institutes  in  union  with  the  association." 

The  next  meeting  of  deleg.ates  from  those  London 
clubs,  which  may  be  desirous  of  enjoying  the  advantages 
afforded  by  friendly  co-operation,  is  to  be  held 

On  Friday,  tue  8th  op  June,  at  150,  Steand.* 
Tea  on  the  table  at  seven  o'clock ;  business  commences  at 
eight,  when  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.,  M.P.,  is  again  expected  to 
preside.  The  managers  and  members  of  clubs  are  parti- 
cularly requested  to  notice  the  9th  Rule,  and  to  understand 
that  no  interference  with  the  individual  action  and  finances 
of  associated  clubs  is  in  the  slightest  degree  contempl.ited 
by  this  organisation.  It  is  believed  tliat  club  commit- 
tees and  secretaries  will  derive  substantial  and  increasing 
benefits  from  the  plans  for  joint  action  and  co-operation 
now  proposed.  Mr.  Pocklingtou,  the  District  visiting 
agent  employed  by  the  union,  has  been  appointed 
honorary  secretary  to  the  District  Association.  Let  me 
earnestly  beg  the  managers  of  all  Working  Men's  Clubs 
and  Institutes,  whether  in  London  or  the  country,  to 
use  every  effort  for  promoting  associated  action  between 
such  of  these  societies  as  are  suITicieutly  near  in  any 
given  district  to  admit  of  it.  I  was  greatly  in  hopes 
that,  as  a  result  of  various  visits  I  made  the  latter  part 
of  last  year,  there  would  have  been  district  unions  of 
clubs  formed  in  Hampshire  .and  Sussex,  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  Northumberland  and  Durham ; 
but  at  present,  the  friends  who  undertook  the  organisa- 
tion in  each  case  have  proved  something  like  broken 
reeds.  Doubtless,  they  are  all  so  active  and  useful 
already,  that  their  acquaintances  leave  them  no  time  to 
carry  on  other  useful  enterprises  ;  but  then  they  should 
find  efficient  coadjutors  or  substitutes.  Somebody  says 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  all  successful  "administr,ation." 
I  should  be  most  happy  to  furnish  .any  person,  applying 
to  me,  with  printed  suggestions  both  for  the  plan  and 
objects  of  the  district  co-operation  which  we  desire  and 
recommend. — Henry  Solly.  ■ 
160,  Strand. 

Hope  on,  Hope  Ever!— Most  folks  are  the  better 
for  a  little  encouragement  now  and  then ;  and  we  are 
all  of  us,  I  suppose,  apt  sometimes  to  grow  weary  in 
well-doing.  Hence  the  value  of  mentioning  facts  which 
occur  occasionally,  showing  the  value  of  good  meu'.s 
work,  perhaps  of  good  done  when  the  doer  had  nbthiug 
but  a  dismal  conviction  on  his  mind  of  having  utterly 
failed.  Tily  esteemed  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  our  Union,  laboured  long  to 
maintain  in  useful  existence  a  Working  Meu's  Club  in 
Brighton,  intended  especially  for  that  nuich-tempted  and 
useful  class  of  men  yclept  flymen  and  wheel-chairmen. 
All  his  efforts,  however,  proved  unavailhig,  though  he 
aimed  especially  at  making  the  men  feel  it  was  their 
club,  and  at  interesting  them  individually  in  its  manage- 


*  This  will  be  instead  of  the  Tea  Meeting  of  SecretaricB, 
liitherto  held  on  the  last  Thursday  in  the  mouth, 
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ment  and  -working.  After  having  spent  a  large  sum  of 
money  upon  it,  he  was  obliged  at  last  to  -withtlraw  his 
support,  and  it  was  closed,  most  of  tho  members  having 
manifested  a  culpable  degree  of  indifference,  and,  X 
must  say,  of  what  seemed  like  ingratitude.  A  few 
days  ago,  however,  3Ir.  Pratt  received  the  following 
note,  which  doubtless  illustrates  what  others  have 
experienced,  though  tliey  may  not  have  told  or  written 
their  experience,  as  this  man  has  happily  done,  for  the 
enconragement  and  reward  of  a  benefactor. — Henry 
Solly. 

"  3,  Cavendish  Street,  Brighton, 
IQihMay,  1866. 
"To  Hodgson  Pratt,  Esq. 

"Dear  Sir, — Just  as  I  had  posted  my  letter  to  you 
yestei-day,  a  little  incident  occurred  that  I  thought 
would  be  encouraging  to  the  council  of  the  Club  and 
Institute  Union,  if  at  any  time  they  should  feel  de- 
sponding of  the  work  they  have  taken  in  hand.  I  had 
just  commenced  to  wash  my  fly  when  one  of  our  old 
members  of  the  Flymen's  Club  came  into  the  yard. 
1  dare  say  you  will  remember  him  :  he  was  a  tall  man, 
with  hair  and  whiskers  turning  grey.  He  was  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  latter  part  of  our  existence  as  a 
club,  and  a  verj'  attentive  listener  at  the  lectures  and 

readings.     His  name  is  C P ,  a  hand-chairman. 

I  said  to  him,  *I  have  just  posted  a  letter  to  an  old 
friend  of  ours,  Charles — to  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt.'  *An 
old  friend  of  mine,  you  may  well  say,'  said  he  ;  and 
]ilacing  his  mouth  to  my  ear,  he  whispered,  *If  it  had 
not  been  for  Mr.  Pratt,  I  should  not  have  had  a  penny 
in  my  pocket ;  but,  thank  God,  I  have  now  £10  I  can 
call  my  own.'  *^Vh  I '  I  said,  'Charles,  how  was  that  ? ' 
He  said,  *  You  recollect  when  Mr.  Pratt  came  forward 
and  took  the  responsibility  of  our  club  on  his  own 
shoulders  when  it  was  about  to  be  broken  up  ?  Well,  I 
had  not  a  penny  in  my  pocket,  and  nowhere  to  go  to 
but  the  public-house.  I  did  not  know  the  value  of 
workmen's  clubs  then ;  and,  bad  as  I  may  be  now,  what 
little  of  good  there  may  be  in  me  now,  I  date  it  all 
from  that  time.'  I  replied,  'I  suppose  you  belong  to 
Windsor  Street  Club  now,  Charles  ? '  '  Yes,'  he  said ; 
'  you  know  the  time  of  the  year  is  now  coming  on  when 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  club,  but  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  pay,  for  I  have  felt  the  advantage  myself,  and  I 
■will  do  what  I  can  to  assist  others  to  do  so  too.'  It  did 
appear  to  me  at  the  time  so  lilce  a  realisation  of  the 
passage  from  the  old  Book  of  Books — *like  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  it  shall  be  seen  again  after  many  days ' 
— that  I  could  not  refrain  from  troubling  you  with  the 
account  of  the  circumstance.  Hoping  I  have  not  tres- 
passed on  your  valuable  time  by  doing  so,  I  remain, 
faithfully  yours,  '•Joseph  Wood,  Flyman." 

Tauntox. — The  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Taunton 
AVorking  Men's  Association  was  held  on  the  17th 
instant.  The  committee  in  their  report  "regret  that  so 
iew  comparatively  of  the  working  men  of  Taunton  seem 
to  appreciate  the  great  privileges  afforded  by  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  but  hope  that  when  the  character  and  variety 
of  the  large  collection  of  new  books  recently  added  to 
the  library  become  known,  together  with  the  list  of 
newspapers  and  periodicals  always  supplied  in  the 
reading-rooms,  the  artisans  will  em-ol  themselves  in 
greater  numbers,  and  manifest  a  deeper  interest  in  an 
institution  specially  formed  and  sustained  for  their 
benefit."  They  reported  "that  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  which  had  been  promoted  and 
carried  out  by  the  members  of  the  Association  was 
£40  5s."  The  expenditure  for  the  past  year  had  been 
£53  7s.  O^d.,  the  receipts  £77  16s.  lOd.,  leaving  a 
balance  in  hand  of  £24  9s.  94d.  T.  Meyler,  Esq.,  was 
re-elected  president ;  the  Eev.  W.  A.  Jones,  M.A.,  was 
elected  treasurer;  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Hammett  was  re- 
elected as  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year. 


Correspondeiice. 
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*,*  TTe  sTiall  ta  Juippy  io  receive  early  information  of  general 
interest  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clvhs,  or  Institutions,  to 
be  addressed  io  the  Editor  of  the  "Working  Man,  La  Belle 
Saiivage  Yard,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  in.  any  way  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

IVtE.  MAUEICE'S  MEANING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  "Working  Mak. 
Dear  Sir, — Toux  reviewer  of  Br.  Maurice's  boot,  en- 
titled the  "  "Workman  and  the  Franchise,"  would  no  doubt 
be  able  to  answer  for  himself ;  but  if  you  think  it  useful,  a 
few  word^  might  he  said  in  your  correspondence  colamns 
in  reply  of  Mr.  Rossiter's  letter.  I  had  not  the  happiness, 
like  him,  of  hearing-  Mr.  Maurice's  lectures  when  deHvered  at 
the  "Working  Men's  College.  I  should  think  it  probable 
that  the  reviewer  never  thought  of  what  Mr.  Eossiter  calls 
the  "oft-recurring  complaint  that  Mr.  Maurice  is  too 
indefinite  in  the  statement  of  his  opinions."  Beading  that 
book  on  the  Franchise,  he  would  concern  himself  merely 
■with  the  impressions  which  the  hook  gave.  Anyhow,  I, 
as  one  who  have  read  the  book  with  a  very  ansions  desire 
to  learn  Mr.  Maurice's  opinions,  have  felt  regret  that  his 
own  conclusions  were  not  distinctly  expressed.  Considering 
upon  how  many  and  how  lofty  subjects  Mr.  Maurice  has 
written,  any  one  reader  must  have  very  wide  knowledge 
indeed  to  be  able  so  accurately  to  judge  him  as  to  say  where 


he  has  or  where  he  has  not  fallen  short  o£  "  definiteness."  1 
I  pretend  only  to  give  an  opinion  upon  the  book  now  in 
question.  I  am  thankful  for  it  as  it  is.  It  is  a  distinct 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject— as  far  as  it 
goes  it  is  good.  I  shoidd  say  with  the  reviewer,  that  it  is 
a  wholesome  hook ;  yet,  a  book  which  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  might  be  still  better  if  it  went  farther.  It  arouses 
curiosity  as  to  what  the  author  thinks,  but  does  not  satisfy 
it.  Mr.  Eossiter  says,  "Any  one  who  can  follow  Mr. 
Maurice's  train  of  thought,  will  not,  I  think,  often  fail  to 
find  a  very  definite  meaning  clearly  expressed."  Does  Mr. 
Eossiter  know  that  nothing  is  more  uncertain  than  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  meaning  of  an  author  who  does  not 
himself  formally  express  it  ?  Mr.  Eossiter  admits  tliat  the 
reader  may  sometimes,  though  "not  often,"  fail  to  discern 
it.  "Why  should  the  reader  be  left  to  fail  at  all,  when  the 
author,  by  a  few  words,  can  save  him  from,  that  disaster  ? 
Mr.  Eossiter  says,  "  The  reader  may  find  "  (in  the  majority 
of  instances)  "a  very  definite  meaning  clearly  expressed." 
Now,  what  is  it  ?  Can  Mr.  Eossiter  tell  us  ?  A  reader 
may  think  he  knows  his  author's  meaning ;  but  if  the 
author  is  silent,  who  is  to  assure  him  that  he  doas  know  it 
— that  he  has  not  failed,  and  made  no  mistake  ?  Mr.  Eos- 
siter says  that  Mr.  Maurice's  "  modesty,  or  his  charity,  or 
both  combined,  prevent  him  from  speaking  ex  cathedrd."  It 
may  l>e  "  modesty,"  but  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  "  charity,^'  to 
withhold  a  dogmaric  opinion  which  the  reader  seeks  and 
desires,  and  would  profit  by.  Tho  readers  who  want  to 
know  a  writer's  opinion  are  commonly  persons  who  can 
profit  by  it  without  their  independence  of  judgment  being 
destroyed.  I  like  authors  who  are  dogmatic.  I  like 
authors  who,  having  great  opinions,  authoritatively  avow 
them.  There  are  authors  whom  I  have  the  misfortune  to 
read  whose  opinions  I  don't  want  to  know,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  their  "modesty,  or  their  charity,  or  both  com- 
bined," when  they  withhold  them.  I  see  quite  enough  of 
their  capacities  of  thought  not  to  have  the  shghtest  in- 
terest or  curiosity  in  knowing  what  their  definite  opinions 
are.  But  Mr.  Maurice  is  a  thinker,  and  I  want  to  know 
what  he  thinks.  On  the  question  of  the  franchise  he  has  a 
right  to  speak  "  ev  cathedrd,"  and  I  wish  he  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Eossiter  is  not  only  a  pleasant,  but  a  suggestive 
correspondent;  and,  if  he  is  of  opinion,  as  he  declares  he 
is,  that  any  one  may  (in  most  cases)  find  a  "very  definite 
and  vei*y  clearly-expressed  meaning "  in  Mr.  Maurice's 
book,  Mr.  Eossiter  must  have  found  it,  or  he  could  not 
say  so  much.  Will  he,  therefore,  confer  upon  many  readers 
less  fortunate,  the  favour  of  telling  us  what  it  is  ?  Mr. 
Maurice's  subject  is  "The  "Workman  and  the  Franchise." 
Now,  the  questions  arise.  Upon  whom  should  the  right  of 
the  suffrage  be  conferred  ? — upon  all  workmen  ? — and  upon 
workmen  only  ?  Is  Mr.  Maurice  in  favour  of  universal 
suffrage  ?  If  so,  should  women  be  included  in  it  ? — and  if 
not,  why  not  ?  Should  inteUigence  or  property  grive  the 
right  to  vote  ?  Should  it  depend  upon  industry  or  inteUi- 
gence ? — or  both  ?  If  upon  intelligence,  what  Idnd  ?— and 
how  shoiUd  it  be  ascertained  ?  Mr.  Eossiter  says  Mr. 
Maurice  is  not  a  "legislator;"  he  is  a  "philosopher." 
Then  he  is  philosopher  enough  to  explain  what  he  has 
written  about.  If  Mr.  Maurice  is  not  "  legislator  "  enough 
to  have  definite  opinions  upon  these  points,  how  can 
workmen,  whom  Mr.  Maurice  addresses,  pretend  to  have 
them  ?  Mr.  Eossiter  tells  xis  Mr.  Maurice  is  a  "historian." 
Then  he  knows  the  history  of  this  question.  He  has 
formed  opinions  to  no  practical  purpose  unless  he  sees  how 
they  are  to  be  realised.  And  the  working  man  prates  like 
a  child,  and  no  politician  regards  him,  unless  he  can  say 
what  he  wants,  can  show  that  it  is  practicable,  and 
can  explain  how  it  is  practicable.  No  one  knows  better 
than  Mr.  Maurice  how  that  statesmen  in  these  days  (if  we 
except  Mr.  Gladstone)  never  take  any  initiative.  Their 
great  pohcy  is  to  do  nothing,  and  to  give  good  reasons  for 
doing  it.  All  their  genius  hes  in  letting  things  alone  ;  and 
nothing  pleases  them  better  than  to  deal  with  men  who 
think  they  know  what  they  want,  but  have  never  thought 
how  they  are  to  get  it,  and  who  are  unprepared  with  any 
answer  if  the  question  is  put  to  them. 

I  am  ashamed  to  write  so  long  a  letter  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Eossiter's  short  one,  bi^t  this  gentleman  owes  it  to  the 
candour  of  his  own  admission.  The  lawyers  say  they  can 
hang  anybody  if  they  can  but  get  a  scrap  of  written  paper 
from  him.  I  have  no  wish  to  hang  Mr.  Eossiter,  but  we 
have  got  his  scrap  of  paper,  and  on  it  is  written  the  de- 
claration that  Mr.  Maurice's  meaning  is  definitely  and 
clearly  ascertainable  in  bis  book.  He  who  says  this  must 
know  what  the  meaning  is,  or  he  could  not  have  said  so 
much.  I  therefore  pray  Mr.  Eossiter  to  write  again,  and 
tell  us  what  it  is.  on  the  essential  points  I  have  named — the 
want  of  information  upon  which  seeTiud  to  me  to  consti- 
tute the  reviewer's  difficulty.  Anyhow,  they  are  mine. — I 
am,  &c..  One  who  Wants  to  Know. 


TO   CO-RESPONDENTS. 

THOii.'.s  Evans.— Macmillan  and  Co.,  London. 

W.  W. — Tour  queries  are  not  sufficiently  expUcit. 

Victoria  Park. — According  to  Notes  and  Queries,  the  last 
occasion  on  which  an  Act  of  Parhament  was  vetoed  by 
the  Crown  was  on  March  11th,  1707,  by  Queen  Anne. 

Lapidary.— The  attempt  to  fix  a  price  for  the  opal  is  idle ; 
each  opal  has  its  distinctive  beauty  and  charm,  and  the 
comparison  of  weight,  all-important  in  what  may  be 
called,  by  comparison,  monotonous  gems,  is  here  worth- 
less. Stones  for  rings  or  brooches  vary  from  five 
shillings  to  £100 ;  and,  for  specimens  of  extraordinary 
distinction,  as  much  aa  £'1,000  has  been  paid.  It  is  said 
that  £50,000  has  been  refused  for  an  opal  now  in]  the 
Museum  at  Vienna.  The  fire  opal  has  been  imitated, 
but  art  has  faded  to  produce  a  copy  of  the  rainbow  tints 
—always  varying  and  always  charming — of  the  precious 
opal. 

Metric. — The  absurdities  in  British  weights  and  measures 
are  numerous  and  glai-ing.  In  Monmouthshire  the  weight 
is  801b.  of  wheat  to  the  bushel;  at  Chester,  Shrewsbury, 


and  Market  Drayton,  751b. ;  at  Stafford  and  Wolver- 
liarapton,  721b.;  Bristol,  Wakefield,  and  Leeds,  601b.; 
in  Bidef ord  and  Torrington,  701b.;  at  Warsall,  661b.;  at 
Aberystwith,  651b. ;  at  Carmarthen,  6-Hb. ;  at  Boston, 
63lb. ;  at  Aylesbury,  Cirencester,  Dorkii^,  Famham, 
Petworth,  Uxbridge,  Midhurst,  Oxford,  Chichester. 
Brighton,  East  Grinstead,  and  other  places,  wheat  is 
sold  by  the  load  of  5  qrs. ;  at  Hitclun,  by  the  load  of 
4  or  5  bushels ;  at  Pontefract,  by  the  load  of  3  boshebi ; 
at  Bedford,  by  the  load  of  5  bushels ;  at  Stowmarkct, 
&e.,  tha  load  consists  of  48Slb. ;  at  Tllverston,  the 
Pimo  denomination  means  144  quarts ;  at  Bridgenorth, 
wheat  is  sold  by  the  bag  of  11  score;  at  Uach 
Wcnlock,  by  tho  bag  of  11  scox>3  lib.;  at  Ludlow, 
by  the  bag  of  11  score  101b.;  while  in  other  market 
towns  the  bag  means  as  much  as  13  score,  or  aa  low 
as  9  score  lOlb.  At  Whitehaven  wheat  is  reckoned 
per  14  stones;  at  Nottingham  and  Grantham,  per  36 
stones;  at  Malton  and  Scarborough,  per  40  stones;  at 
Newcastle,  Darhngton,  A;c.,  the  boll  means  2  bushels;  at 
Carhsle,  3  bushels  ;  and  in  Scotland,  4  or  6  bushels,  ac- 
cording to  the  kind  of  grain.  At  Beccles,  and  other 
places,  a  coom  represents  4  bushels.  At  Preston,  &c., 
we  find  wheat  sold  by  the  windle,  or  2201b. ;  while  in 
Denbighshire,  wheat  is  reckoned  by  the  hobbit  of  1681b., 
barley  by  the  hobbit  of  1471b.,  and  oats  by  the  hobbit  of 
1051b.  Barley  and  oats  are  also  sold  at  other  places  by 
variable  measures,  which  are  understood  only  on  the 
spot.  Nor  is  the  absence  of  uniformity  confined  to 
grain  alone.  Butcher's  meat,  for  instance,  is  reckoned 
by  the  stone  of  81b.  and  of  141b. ;  and  occasionally  we 
still  observe  the  *'  Dutch "  stone  quoted  in  reports  of 
some  cattle  faii-s  in  Scotland.  A  tod  of  wool  may  mean 
either  2Slb.,  28ilb.,  291b.,  or  321b. ;  while  a  stono  of  the 
same  article  has  even  a  greater  range  in  its  meaning, 
according  to  locality,  for  it  may  be  read  as  12^,lb.,  141b., 
151b.,  161b..  16^1b.,  171b.,  161b.,  191b.,  241b..' and  oven 
281b.,  of  22oz.  to  the  pound.  Surely  there  is  enough 
variety  in  this  case  to  suit  every  taste. 

J.  M.  S. — In  the  trades  mentioned  by  you,  the  rate  of 
wages  varies  according  to  the  skill  of  the  worker,  but 
in  very  few  cases  is  it  higher  than  in  this  country. 

VuLCAS. — In  reply  to  your  remarks  on  reading,  we  would 
refer  to  the  words  of  the  author  of  the  Doctor .— "  I  have 
heard  of  a  man  who  made  it  a  law  for  himself  never  to 
read  a  book  again  which  had  greatly  pleased  him  on  a 
first  perusal,  lest  a  second  reading  should  disturb  the 
pleasurable  impression  which  he  wished  to  retain  of  it. 
This  person  must  have  read  only  for  his  amusement, 
otherwise  he  would  have  known  that  a  book  is  worth 
little  if  it  deserves  to  be  perused  but  once ;  and,  more- 
over, that  as  the  same  landscape  appears  dilTerently 
at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  at  morning  and  at  even- 
ing, in  bright  weather  and  in  cloudy,  by  moonhght  and 
at  noonday,  so  does  the  same  book  produce  a  very  differ- 
ent effect  upon  the  same  reader  at  different  times  and 
under  different  circumstances." 


"WORKING  MAN"  LIFE-BOAT. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  first  list  of  sub- 
scripttons,  not  exceeding  £1  in  amount,  to  the  Wokkino 
Man  Life-Boat  Fund,  received  by  us  up  to  the  date  of 
our  going  to  press.  In  compliance  with  a  desire  expressed 
by  many  of  our  friends,  we  postpone  until  a  future  day, 
the  date  of  which  will  be  announced  in  our  next  num- 
ber, the  acknowledgment  of  subscriptions  exceeding  £1  in 
amount,  so  as  to  afford  each  competitor  an  equal  chance 
for  the  silver  medal  kindly  offered  by  the  committee  of  the 
Metropohtan  and  Provincial  Working  Classes  Industrial 
Exhibition.  Printed  subscription  lists  will  be  forwarded  on 
apphcation  by  letter. 


£  9.  d. 


A.  Bradbury.  Castle  Ter- 
race. Nottingham      ..0    3 

G.M'Kenzie.  Sheffield..    0    t> 
E,  Power,  Perryu  House, 
Twickenham 0  16 

B.  G.  Blorley,   Camden 
Town       0    7 

W.  Tomkmson,  Me?srs. 
Starkey    and    Neild'fl 


0    6    6 
,    ,  Gas  Street, 
Birmingham 0    S   0 


Lane,E.C 0  IS    1 


S.    Hanson,    Brunswick 

Mills,  Halifax      ..     .. 

J.    Wooding,     Tardley- 


.  Healey,  Crown  PL, 


From  Working  Jlen  i 


H.  F.  Lewis.  66,  Hatton 


H.  Stewart,  Royal  Ar-  £  ».  d. 

senal,  Woolwich ..  ..  u  S  a 
J.  Spray.  NewQuoradon  0  3  0 
J.  Kemp,42,DulteStreer, 

Leic 


J.  Kofflcy,  110,  High  St, 
Maiylebone 

F.  K.  Witney,  Oxou     .. 

J.  Brathwaite,  C3,  Spring 
Place,  LiTerpool  ..     .. 

■Workmen  in  the  employ 
■  the  r 


--    ..f 

the  Kiver  Tnamcsiper 

B.  Lord) 0    8    3 

J.    Lucas,  20,  RadcliiFe 

Street,  Liverpool  ..  ,.  0  7  11 
J.  H.,  61,  Cannon  Street  0  3  1 
J.Chambere.  Huddersbeld  o  15  6 
R.    G.,   NellfieU    Koad, 

Aberdeen 0    3    fl 

"  -     -      (  11    0 


Groundwater,  Jan., 
Stoneywood  Works,  bj 
Aberdeen 


Working     Men's    Club, 

Whitechurch 0  3    3 

P.H.Burr.EastFsrlemh  0  e  11 

E.  Ki:uberley.  Baubary.  0  6    0 

F.  W.    Kar/,  91.  Char- 
lotte Street    0  8    8 


J.  J.  Thompson  i 

Whctham.  Warrington 
B.  Womeraley,  St.  Giles 


W.  Brooks  1,  Monument 


G.  CnrtiB, Codicote.. 


J.  Keekie.l'j,  Ashburton 


C.  C.  Holloway      ..     ..0    9  11 
I>.    M-Eain,    3.  Myrtle 
Cottaqea,  Worcester  ..063 


C.  Baker,  Norbiton 
E.  Otton,  Manchester  . 


W.  MNair,  Gla-sRow    .. 
H.  B.  Bartholomew.  SJ, 


Charlesaud  MaryCowden 
Clarke     ( 

T.  B.  Davison.  9, Munster 
Square,  N.W.       ..      ,.    ( 

W.  Jiveratt,  Jliddlcsbro*- 


H.  H.,  Manchester 
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NOTICE.— The  readers  of  the  "Working  Man" 
are  solicited  to  bring  the  following  announcement 
under  the  notice  of  any  of  their  friends  whom  they 
may  think  will  be  interested. 

Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
WORKING  CLASSES'  EXHIBITION  and 
INDUSTRIAL  FESTIVAL,  to  be  held  .it  the  Agrtcul- 
TURAL  Hall,  London,  and  opened  on  September  3rd, 
1866. 

TO  EXHIBITORS. 
Contributions  of  Skilled  Workmanship,  or  Amateur 
Productions,  will  be  accepted  from  all  parts  of  London, 
the  Provinces,  Scotl.and,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  For 
the  benefit  of  Provincial  Exhibitors,  the  Railway  Com- 
panies have  liber.ally  offered  to  return  imsold  poods  free, 
so  that  the  expense  of  carriage  will  be  but  h.alf  the  usual 
charge.     Application  for  space  to  be  made  at  once. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 
The  Council  of  the  above  Exhibition  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  in  addition  to  the  Medal 
OP  Merit,  designed  for  the  occasion  by  J.  S.  and 
A.  B.  Wyon,  Esqs.,  the  following  Special  Prizes  have 
been  liber.ally  offered  by  the  gentlemen  named,  for  the 
production  of  Articles  to  be  Exhibited  at  the  Agricul- 
tnral  Hall  in  September  next,  namely — 


X»-|  f  A  A  in  Money,  or  Silver  Cup.  for  the  MOST 
dtlO  \J  yj  irSEP'UL  INVENTION.  Opeu  to 
all  Classes.  The  Gift  of  the  Directors  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company. 


_£*-f  A  A  A  ui  Money,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  the  best 
d&iU  U  U  PAINTING  IN  OIL.  The  Gift  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Agricultural  Hall  Company. 


X?C  A  A  in  Money,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  tho  second 
d&D  \J  U  best  OIL  PAINTING.  The  Gift  of 
C.  Comfort,  Esq. 


J}K      A      A    in  Money,  for  the  best  WATEE-COLOUK 
3C/0      U      U        DRAWING.  TheGiftot  J.HARKls.Esq. 


EINGS,  of  Original  Design,  which  can 
be  sold  for  £10.  (Sale  for  that  siuu  to  be  permitted  if 
required.) 


GILT  BRACELET,  BROOCH,  and 
EAR-EINGS,  which  can  be  sold  for  £3  3s.  (Sale  for  that 
sum  to  be  permitted  if  required.) 


JEWELLERY. 


£?0      O      A    in    Money,    for    the    best    WOEKING 
ot^     ^1     U       MODEL  of  a  STEAM-ENGINE.    The 


Gift  bf  W.  J.  W. 


.P9  1A  f\  for  the  best. 
<*J^  X\J  U  made  by  a 
R.  MuKEAV,  Esq. 


-(?9      0      A    for  the  best  PEN-AND-INK  DRAWING. 
Jij^i      Zl      U        The  Gift  of  —  Steakee,  Esq. 


may  be  suggested  for  improving   the 
Fittings  of  WORKMEN'S  DWELLINGS. 


CUTLERY.  The  Gift  of  T.  RnDKlN,Esq. 


-P9      9      f\    ^°^  *^"'  ^^^  ^"^  °*  LADY'S   BOOTS. 
^Jm/jCd     Ld      \J        The  entire  work  to  be  done  by  Exhibitor. 


i?9     9      A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  INLAYING  IN 
30 Zj      U      U        WOOD.    The  Gift  of  C.  A. 


X*9      9      A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  WOOD  CAR V- 
3JL      L      U        ING.  The  Gift  of  J.  S.  and  A.  B.  WroN. 


X'O  O  A  lor  the  best  Specimen  of  CABINET 
d^U  Zi  \J  WORK,  made  by  an  Apprentice  who 
has  served  not  more  than  four  years  to  his  trade.  The  Gift 
of  Mr.  I.  Haynes. 


of  ORNAMENTAL  TYPOGRAPHY, 
consisting  of  a  Quotation  from  Shakespeare,  displayed  and 
Printed  in  Colours,  to  occupy  a  royal  8vo  page. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
EXHIBITION    SILVER    MEDAL 
will  be  awarded  to  the  Exhibitors  of  the  best  Specimens  of 
Household  Furniture. 
Hammered  Iron-work. 
Watch-Case  Engraving, 
Engraving  on  Glass, 


Stained  Glass. 

Artificial     Flowers,     from 

Natirre. 
Working  Model  of  a  Steam 

Vessel. 
Statuette,    in   Plaster,    or 

other  Material. 


Coventry  Ribbons. 
Design  for  Paper  Hangings. 
Embossing  in  Metal  or  Elec- 
tro-Plate. 

i^l"  Medals  will  also  ie  awarded  for  oilier  Articles 
which  may  ie  deemed  worthy  of  especial  distinction. 

All  objects  must  be  the  work  of  the  Exhibitor.  In 
cases  where  Articles  .are  the  property  of  Employers,  the 
n.arae  of  the  firm  permitting  their  e.xhibition  will  be 
given  in  the  Catalogue. 

FORMS  OP  APPLICATION  FOR  SPACE 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  st.amped  .and  directed 
envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  7,  Birch- 
more  Terrace,  Cardingtou  Street,  Hampstead  Road, 
London,  N.W.,  or  by  application  to  any  of  the  Honorary 
Agents.   To  be  returned,  filled  up,  on  or  before  June  30, 


Sixpence  per  dozen. 

A  Country  Parson's  Politics  ; 
or,  Prancliise  Exteusion  hy  and  not  for  the  Worlring 
Classes,  -with  a  "Word  to  John  Ebioht,  Esq.,  M.P.  By  tlie 
Kev.  William  Wight,  M.A.  Cautab.,  late  Vicar  of  Har- 
Imry.  London :  William  Macintosh,  2-4,  Paternoster 
Row.  Liverpool :  The  "Daily  Courieb"  Office, 60,  Castle 
Street.  [35 


New  Works  in  the  Press. 


►ractical  Scientific  Books  to 


P 

1  be  Published  by  Atchlet  and  Co. ,  106,  Great  Russell 

Street,  London,  W.C. 

A  New  Work  on  BLAST  ENGINES.  Illustrated  with 
Copper-plate  Engravings  and  Letterpress.  Folio  size.  By 
H.  C.  CouLTHAED,  Esq.,  Engineer. 

A  New  Work  on  IRON  ROOFS.  A  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise,  with  Plates  and  Dia^ams. 

A  New  Work  for  BUILDING  LARGE  STRUCTURES 
ON  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  :  particularly  adapted  for  Bridges. 

A  New  Work  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE.     By  F.  Rogers,  Architect. 

A  New  Work  on  ENGLISH  MANSIONS,  VILLAS. 
LODGES,  &c.,  consisting  of  Perspective  Dra'wings,  Plans, 
Estimates,  and  Specifications,  &c. 

A  New  List  of  Books  and  Prospectus  of  Works  in  the 
Press  sent  free  to  Order  by  Post.  [24 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Morrison's    Arch i median 
HEM-FOLDER  for  the  Sewing  Machine  and  the 
Fing-er,    Manufactured  solely  by  / 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  Works,  Graham 
Street,  Eii-minghara. — Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application.  [1 


CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £7. 

New  York,  by  Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMERS,  WEEKLY,  £7, 
cabin,  £15  15s.;  Canada,  £7,  cabin,  £15  159.;  Baltimore, 
£U  lOg.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £4. 

E.  MONTGOMERIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingrajn  Court,  Fenchiurch  Street,  E.G.  [25 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  361b.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  4s.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d.,  2s.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7  lbs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
piu-chasera  over  £1,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [3 


TO  CURRIERS  AND  BOOTMAKERS. 


kubbing.  Direct  from  France, 


I  J  to  be  had  only  at  the  COMPTON  LEATHER  and 
CLOSED  UPPER  WAREHOUSE,  43,  Frith  Street,  and 
48,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho,  London.  This  Dubbing  is 
identically  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  best  Curriers  in 
Bordeaux,  and  for  dressing  Kips,  &c.,  is  invaluable.  Boots 
and  Shoes  are  particularly  benefited  by  its  apphcation.  Sold 
wholesale  and  retail.  By  its  frequent  use  the  durability  of 
all  kinds  of  leather  is  greatly  increased.  [34 


"ational    Institution   for 


N 

X  ^  DISEASES  OF  THE  SEIN,  10.  Mitre  Street. 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
appHcants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Ron.  Sec.    [32 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  R.  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cures  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Coxigh,  Cramp,  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhcea,  Dysentery,  &c. 

EARL  RUSSELL  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne.— Xancet,  Dee.  31st,  1864.  See 
Times,  Nov.  14th,  1865.  [27 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE.— The  Medical  Times.  Jan.  13th,  1866,  states— 
"it  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  course,  it  would  not  be  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  fill  a  plafce." 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 
siile  every  bottle,  tiold  by  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
E.  FREEMAN,  70,  Kennington  Park  Eoad,  London,  S., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  ^  oz..  Is.  lid-i  I'i  oz., 
2s.  oa. ;  10  oz. ,  lis. ;  20  oz.,  20a. 

Caution !  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  Chlorodyne,  and 
see  that  you  have  none  other.  [25 


PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


T  Tpright    Shoemaking.       An 

vJ  ADDRESS  TO  WOBKING  SHOEMAKERS  AND 
OTHERS  ON  THE  EVILS  OP  THE  "SEAT,"  AND 
THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  "UPRIGHT  BENCH;" 
with  a  few  Practical  Hints  to  Persons  interested  in  tho 
Promotion  o£  Industrial  Schools  and  Reformatories.  By 
J.  SPMtKES  Hall.  Sent  for  three  stamps  to  any  address. 
London  :  J.  Sparkes  Hall,  308,  Regent  Street. 


Economy  in  Kindling  Fires. 
—Foot  Fires  are  Ht  by  the  PATENT  FIREWOOD 
for  One  PeTmy,  without  trouble  to  servants.  No  paper  re- 
quired. Sold  by  Grocers  and  OUmen.— Works,  18,  Whnrf 
Road,  City  Road,  N.    Packed  for  the  country,  500  for  10s.[23 


FURNITURE   ON  CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  84,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  FITZEOT 
SQ  a  ARE,  W. ,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  had  away  immediately.  Apply  personaUy,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  83,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [29 

Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &e.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &o. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND    SONS, 
35  and  36,  West  Smithfield,  London. 
N.B. — ^Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter,  [26 


Richardson,   Maker  of 


c 

V^JT,     Leather  Hose,  Fire  Backets,  Suction  Hose,  and 
Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  Fbancis  Street,  Battersea,  S.W. 


appy  Homes  for  Working 


JL  X  MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Begg.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  6d. ;  bound  in 
cloth,  2s.  London :  Cassell,  Pettor,  and  Galpin,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.C.    Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 


ROYAL  POLYTECHNIC. 

onderful    Illusions. — The 

Cherubs  Floating  in  the  Air  and  the  Modem 
Deiph'ic  Oracle  (J.  H.  Pepper  and  Mr.  T.  Tobiu,  Joint  In- 
ventors), at  3  and  S— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Drayton's  Charm- 
ing Musical  and  Pictorial  Entertainment,  illustrating  the 
LADY  of  the  LAKE,  at  4  and  9-Prestidigitatorial  Magic 
by  Mr.  J.  Matthews  at  7.30— Dugwar's  Indian  Feats  at  2— 
Lectures  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Stokes,  at  12.30  and  1.30— 
Science,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music— Open  12  to  5  and  7 
to  10.    Admission  to  the  whole,  Is. 


Twopence  Monthly, 

The     Insurance     Agent, 
designed  to  Assist  the  Representatives  of  Offices  in 
Extending  amongst  all  classes  the  Practice  of  Assurance. 

Practical  Papers  —  Strildng  Illustrations,  Incidents, 
Anecdotes— Articles  on  Rates  and  Risks —Instructions  on 
the  Formation  of  Agencies— Reports  of  Meetings— Statis- 
tics, and  all  the  News  of  the  Insiu:ance  World. 

PubUshed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Thomas  MnnBT,  32, 
Bouverie  Street,  Loudon. 

LEAFLETS. 
The  following  articles,  reprinted  from  the  Insurakcb 
Agent,  may  be  had,  in  Leaflet  form,  at  3s.  6d.  per  100:— 
•'  The  Successful  Agent "— "  An  Easy  Way  of  Creating  Capi- 
tol"— "A  Sketch  iu  the  London  Tavei-n" — "A  Lesson  on 
Life  Assurance." 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London :  73  and  74,  King  William  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool:  Brown's  Buddings,  Exchange. 
"With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chairman— F.  W.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Discount  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  on  the  25th  December  should  ha 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  expense  in  the  transfer  of  Pohcies  from  other  offices. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  1864,  over  £125,000. 
W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


^he  Accidental  and   Marine 


n^i 

X  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (Limited),  7,  Bank 
Buildings,  Old  Jewry,  London.  Insurance  against  General 
and  Railway  Accidents.    Marh 


Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital dES.OOO.OOO 

Paid-up  capital         f^S'SSX 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of         1,500,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         370,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

Tlie  full  benefit  of  tho  reduction  of  duty  given  to  the 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  and  f  umitiue, 
formerly  charged  £2  5s.,  can  be  insured  imder  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  to^vn  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment. 
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[June  2,  1866. 


The  Emperor  Life  and  Fire 
ASSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

ExampUs  o/  Bonus  now  Declared. 


Or  Bonus  in 

Or  Cash  in  re- 

Or permanent 

Sum 

Age. 

adOitiou 

duction  of  the 

reduction  of 

Assui-ea. 

next  Annual 

future  Annual 

Assured. 

Premium , 

Premium. 

£     s.  <i. 

£     s.   d. 

£    s.    d. 

1000 

4S 

85    2    0 

30    1    8 

3    5    3 

600 

27 

3S12    0 

10    2    0 

0  16    9 

SOO 

50 

42  IG    0 

17    8    4 

2    5    4 

100 

44 

7  la    0 

2  15    6 

0    6    1 

50 

66 

7    2    0 

3  14    4 

0  17    2 

A  Dividond  of  Five  per  Cent,  with  a  Bonus  of  Oae  per 

Cent,  paid  to  the  Shareholders. 
The  next  Bonus  will  be  declared  in  1867. 

Quarterly  Premiums  for  the  j4s3urancfl  of  tfic  foUoioing  Sums, 
with  Profits,  or  payable  to  the  Assured,  if  Living,  at  an  .Ad- 
vanced Age. 


Age  next 
Birthday.. 

£50 

£100. 

£250. 

£500. 

s,   d. 

£    s.  d. 

£   s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

15 

4    6 

0    8  11 

12    4 

2    4    7 

20 

5    1 

0  10    1 

15    3 

2  10    5 

25 

5    8 

0  11    4 

18    4 

2  IS    8 

30 

G    G 

0  13    0 

1  12    6 

3    5    0 

35 

7    6 

0  15    0 

1  17    6 

3  15    0 

40 

8    9 

0  17    6 

2    3    9 

4    7    6 

45 

10    5 

10    9 

2  11  a 

5    3    9 

50 

12    8 

15    3 

3    3    2 

6    6    6 

Claims  ijaid  within  fourteen  days  after  proof  of  death. 

Advances  made  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Securities. 

Fire  Insurance  at  the  usual  rates.  Duty  reduced  to 
Is.  6d.  per  cent. 

Forma  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  Prospectus,  &c.,  for- 
warded on  application  to  EBENEZEB  CLAEXE,  Jun.. 
Secretary,  78,  Cannon  Street  West,  E.C.  [2 


M 


BY  EOYAL  COMMAND. 

etallic  Pen   Maker  to  the 

QUEEN. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT 

Respectfully  directs  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STEEL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
cellence of  his  pi'oductions,  which  for  Quality  of  Material, 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  will  ensure  universal 
preference.  Eetail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  Wholesale, 
at  the  Works,  Graham  Street,  Birmingham ;  91,  John  Street, 
New  York  ;  and  at  37,  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  [4 


ron  (][](]  ready  to  be  advanced 

J^L\j^\j\J\J  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
lifteen,  the  mortijage  being  redeemable  by  equaJ  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  smiill  premium^, 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Applv  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Oifices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C, 

Note. — More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [3 


Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  price  le.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.     The  object  of 
this  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Homoeopathy 
in  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Working  Classes. 
Henry  Turner  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  [5 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 


LJ 

X,  X  for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiRKBECK  BniLTiiNG  SOCIETY,  Loudou  Mcchanics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southamiiton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. — HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent. 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
tiU  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containiug  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.      [23 


T 


he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 

ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY.  Established 

by  Act  of  Parliameut,  July,  18  IS.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  ;i9,  CITY  ROAD,  FINS  BURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  18B5.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profit^*' which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent., making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Dii-ectors  confidently  re- 
affirm that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facihties  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest; 
foxirthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount—upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
—may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
clays'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  fiu-ther  information  may 
^ehad of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 


Offices— 3!),  City  Road,  London,  E.C 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 


H 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


MELBOURNE   LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobaxt  Town, 
Laxmceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Mediator 2,000  A  1    Juno  7. 

LucibeUe 2,0i>0  A  1     June 'Jl. 

Golden  Sea 2,500  A  1    July  7. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  SuC 

Toftcombs 1,400  A  1    ISyrs.    May  25. 

FREE  GRANTS  OF  FORTY  ACRES  OP  LAND  are 
given  by  this  magnificent  Clipper  Ship  to  persons  paying 
their  own  passage  money. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 
Mataura  (s.s.) 3,000  A  1    Jime. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyag'e.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  disijatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
descriptiou,  incluchug  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  «fec.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO.. 

143,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.      17 
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BEOWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Kecommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  [10 


TDrew  and  the  Fine  Weather. 

I'he  weather  continues  remarkably  fair; 

The  poor  and  the  wealthy  its  influence  share; 

Delightful  excursions  by  sea  and  by  land, 

And  summer  enjoyments,  are  everywhere  planned. 

PREW'S  elegant  clothing  we  never  should  miss 

At  a  beautiful  season  of  sunshine  like  thitj. 

Whatever  new  garment  you  piu-pose  to  buy, 

B.  PREW  at  his  *'  Wardrobe"  can  daily  supply. 

The  Capes  and  the  Overcoats,  faultlessly  made. 

In  novel  and  various  styles  are  displayed; 

In  light  woven  fabrics  the  garments  appear,    ■ 

All  neatly  designed  for  the  time  of  the  year ; 

The  Dress  Coats  and  Frock  Coats,  as  all  will  admit. 

Are  perfect  in  quality,  fashion,  and  fit; 

And  the  Waistcoats  and  Trousers,  in  novel  display. 

Are  termed  the  most  beautiful  styles  of  the  day. 

With  equal  approval  each  purchaser  views 

The  JUVENILE  CLOTHING  at  BENJAMIN  FREWS. 

The  styles  are  exceedingly  novel  and  neat, 

And  parents  acknowledge  the  fashions  complete  ; 

And  be  it  remembered  that  savings  ore  made 

By  parties  who  patronise  PREW  in  his  trade. 

Liveries,  Sec.  Always  a  choice  from  2,000  Childi-en's 
Knickerbocker  suits,  from  12s.  Gd. 

B.  PREW,  Practical  Tailor  and  Juvenile  Outfitter.  The 
Great  Metropolitan  Wardi-obe,  29t  and  295,  High  Holborn. 
fifteen  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane.  [32 


Gathered  from  the  Waters. 
For  ages  past  there  have  been  running  from  the 
various  mines  in  Cornwall  large  streams  of  water.  About 
the  year  1857,  it  occurred  to  a  miner  to  test  one  of  the 
streams  to  see  if  it  contained  Copper :  it  was  found  very 
productive.  Since  that  the  works  have  been  carried  on 
successfully,  and  now  100  tons  of  Copper,  or  more,  ai-c 
gathered  from  the  water  every  year.  The  works  have 
underpoue  the  examination  of  many  experienced  perilous, 
and  a  Company  has  been  fonned  to  work  the  streams  upon 
scientific  principles.  The  Company  seeks  to  acquire  the 
right  to  work  the  whole  of  one  large  stream,  and  desii-es  to 
secure  some  additional  Capital  for  the  purpose.  The  Com- 
pany is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  Limited  Liability. 
There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  carrying  on  the  works,  and 
the  profit  is  known  to  be  very  large,  and  certain  of  making 
good  Dividends  for  the  Shareholders.  The  Shares  are  of  £5 
each,  but  only  £1  is  called — 10s.  on  application,  and  lOs.  on 
allotment.  More  than  £3,600  is  subscribed  for  privately, 
nnd  early  application  should  be  made  for  the  remaining 
Shares.  Any  one  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Shares  in  this  Company. 

Fuller  infoiTuation  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Copper  Precipitating  Company  (Limited),  Office,  8, 
Wamford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  Loudon,  E.C.        P-O 


ohn    Moselev    and     Son, 


T 

I  17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
^  Garden,  London,  W.C.  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OP  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tool--, 
&c.,  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Yeai-s.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates .- — 

£    s.   d. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     Hand  Saw  0    7    6     „ 

14    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     ,, 

14    ,,     Iron-back  ditto 

Saws  same  make,  Second  Quality  (by 
each  of  the  above.  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amoimt  of  403.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Oflice  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.  B. — These  Saws  are  the  srfbie  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice.— Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Estabhshmeuts,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  an v  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Railway  Signals,  &c. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  18s.,  &c.  &c.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  fftCiUty  for  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  [11 


i  called  best)  of 
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aker    and    Baker's   True 

UNCOLOURED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 

from  all  Adulteration ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 

Unifoi-m  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Strength. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c,  in  most  Towns.°[12 


E 


EASY  MODE  OP  PAYMENT. 

very  Description  of  General 

DEAPEEY,  TAILORING,  AND  OUTriTTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Tekms  :  One  SbUliug  in  tlie  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEAELE,  125,  Old  Kent  Eoad.  [17 


THE  "CITY"  HAT  COMPANY'S 

Only  retail  address  is  109  and 
110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  6s.  Od.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    „     [[18 


In  the  Press. 

English  Cottages  for  the 
MECHANIC.  OR  WORKING  MAN,  AND  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  LABOURER;  giving  Perspective  Vicus,  Plans, 
Elevations,  and  Uetail  Drawings,  Stall's,  Doors,  Windows,  &c. 
.Kiits  of  Quantitieft  to  each  house,  and  a  general  Specification 
of  the  whole.  These  Cottages  have  been  so  arranged  as  to 
make  HEALTHY  MORAL  HOMES  FOR  THE  WORKING 
MEN  of  England.  Containing  24  plates,  imp.  4to.  executed 
in  the  best  style,  with  letterpress  description.  In  six  parts 
at  2s.  6d.  each.  To  subscribers  to  the  whole  series,  the 
letterpress  will  be  given  with  the  sixth  part.  Publishers, 
Atchlet  &  Co.,  106,  Great  Russell  Street,  Bedford  Square, 
London,  W.C. 

A  Neiv  List  of  Bool:s  and  Prospectus  of  Works  in  the  Press  sent 
free  to  order  61/  post.  [13 


nventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 


T 

J,  ing,  Carrviu'/  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. [14 


nventions  Protected  by  Patent 


T 

X  OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manuid,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Ml.  Beewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [_15 


The  Operatives'  House 
BUILDING  COMPANY  (LIBIITED).  Esta- 
blished to  provide  Imi)roved  Dwellings  for  the  Working 
Classes. 

Working  Men's  Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Secret-ary,  at  the  Company's  Office,  10,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

W.  H.  ROBINSON,  Secretary.    [9 


Magic  Photographs. —  Sur- 
prising  and  interesting  amusement.  Every  ono 
is  able  to  produce  with  a  few  drops  of  water  an  instantaneous 
photogi-aph.  Is.  the  packet,  with  printed  instruction.'',  or 
post  free  for  13  stamps,  from,  the  Manufacturers  and  Pa- 
tentees. Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FRUWIRTH,  and 
Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


M 

Siiiitda.d. 


agic  Portraits. 

'  Any    child    can    astonish    the    family." — See 


aeic    Portraiture. — To    be 


1  y  X  enabled  to  produce  your  OWN  PORTRAIT  by 
Magic  Photography,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  causing 
endless  fun  and  amusement,  send  your  carte  de  visite  and 
30  stamps  to  Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FRUWIRTH, 
and  Co.,  146.  Cheapside,  E.C.  One  dozen  with  materials 
and  printed  directions  for  instantaneous  production  will  be 
returned  with  the  original  within  ten  days.  [19 


all's   "  Lune   Restorer'' 


H; 
pives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, bore  Throat,  ice.  Mr.  K.  Brooke,  Mirlield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suUerin;^  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatiu 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  Ijd.  bottles  cui-ed  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Cliemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  lid.,  2s.  9d.,  &o.  [20 


The  Best  Remedy  for  Indi- 
GESTION,  BUious  and  Liver  Complaints,  PE'AMP- 
TOJM'SPILLofHEAlTH.— Sold  byalliledicine  Vendors,  at 
Is.  lid.  and  2s.  9d,  per  box,  or   obtained  through     - 


Chemist. 


[21 


Newling's    Unrivalled     14s. 

TROUSERS. 
Newlihg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled     25s. 

COATS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


Newling's    Unrivalled    47s. 

SUITS. 
Newling,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [-2 
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T/ie  True  Nobility  of  Capital. 

To  honourably  acquire  wealth  is  a  great  thing ; 
to  make  a  good  and  noble  use  of  the  wealth  so 
obtained  is  greater  stiU.  Too  frequently  the 
fortunes  acquired  in  business  are  thoughtlessly 
expended  in  objects  which  leave  out  of  sight  the 
interests  and  welfare  of  those  who  have  assisted 
in  the  production  of  the  wealth  so  acquired. 
Availing  himself  of  the  nar- 
rowest interpretation  of  the 
few  simple  laws  which  regu- 
late the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour,  the  selfish 
and  covetous  wealth -seeker 
bestows  not  a  thought  upon 
those  whose  labour  has 
helped  to  swell  his  riches. 
He  pays  them  their  stipu- 
lated wages,  and  there  the 
matter  terminates :  he  has 
nothing  more  to  do  with 
them  —  the  contract  is  at 
an  end.  This,  however,  is 
an  extremely  false  and  short- 
^hted  view  of  the  question. 
If  capital  has  its  rights,  it 
has,  also,  its  duties,  and 
where  those  duties  are  pro-  ^v^ 

perly  fulfilled  we  hear  little  ->^ 

of  the  fierce  antagonism 
which  is  so  frequently  found 
existing  between  capital  and 
labour.  The  bitter  heart- 
burnings and  violent  spirit 
of  animosity,  which  have  at 
times  raged  with  such  in- 
tensity throughout  the  in- 
dustrial world,  have  usually 
taken  their  rise,  not  in  the 
inevitable  clashing  of  reall3- 
diverse  interests,  but  rather 
from  the  existence  of  mutual 
misunderstandings  and  the 
want  of  genial  sympathy — 
a  want  occasioned  by  long- 
continued  estrangements — 
between  employers  and  em- 
ployed. The  intelligent 
mechanic,  no  less  than  the 
educated  capitalist,  knows — 
and    not    only   knows,    but 

feels — that  the  interests  of    capital   and  labour  , 
are  identical,  and  he  cannot  resist  deploring  the 
existence   of    that    broad    and    yawning    social 
chasm  which  relentlessly  divides  the  two  great 
sections  of  industrial  society.     All  the  efforts  of 
the  modern  social  philosopher  are  directed  to  the 
purpose  of  bridging  over  this  fatal  gulf,  and  of 
uniting  the  two  contending  forces ;  but  such  a 
result  can  only   be   obtained  by   tha   combined 
action  both  of  masters  and  men.     All  honour,  : 
then,  to  those  individuals — whether  workmen  or 
employers — who  have  made  a  step  in  this  direc-  | 
tion,  especially  those   capitalists   who,   Uke   our 
Crossleys,  Salts,  Bazleys,  Akroyds,    and   others, 
have  not   thought   it   beneath   their   dignity  to 
direct    their    attention    to    the   best    means   of  ^ 
promoting  the  comfort  and  welfare  of  those  who  ; 
have  toiled  so  long  and  so  successfully  for  them.  | 
It  is  the  proud  glory  of  this  country  that  the  num- 
ber of  such  men  is  so  large,  although  it  is  certainly 
small  compared  with  what   it  might  be.     It  is  | 
these  men  who  form  the  true   nobility  of  capital,  j 
who  have  shown  the  world  that  there  are  other 
objects,  far  purer  and  nobler,  than  mere  money-  I 
making,  on  which  the  sons   of  fortune  may  set 
their  hearts.   The  late  William  Brown,  when  he  ex-  1 
pended  so  large  a  portion  of  his  wealth  in  found-  | 


ing  the  Liverpool  Free  Library  and  Museum,  showed 
a  true  and  earnest  appreciation  of  the  duties  of 
capital.  He  recognised  the  Divine  law  which  bade 
the  strong  to  help  the  weak,  and  acted  accordingly. 
A  gift  more  useful  or  more  practical  than  that 
made  by  him  could  not  have  been  devised ;  but 
there  are  other  ways  in  which  capital  can  be  made 
to  assist  labour,  as  in  the  case  of  Saltaire,  that 
magnificent  palace  of  industry,  where  the  social 
and  physical  condition  of  the  employed  forms  the 
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SAMtlEL    MOELEY,    ESQ. 

[  a  Phoioyraph  fry  JoTin  ^xKrion  and  Sons,  tc 


true  eulogium  of  the  employer.  Again,  there  Is 
the  example  of  Samuel  Morley,  whose  portrait 
adorns  our  columns  this  week.  Mr.  Morley  may 
fairly  be  said  to  represent  the  new  class  of  mer- 
chant capitalists,  the  number  of  whom  are  con- 
stantly increasing.  There  are  few  practical  move- 
ments, having  for  their  aim  the  promotion  of  the 
happiness  and  welfare  of  the  working  classes, 
which  he  has  not  assisted  in  some  shape  or  another. 
The  Temperance  cause  is  considerably  beholden  to 
him  for  much  of  his  sympathy  and  help ;  and  in 
the  south  of  London  his  name  has  become  treasured 
by  the  artisan  population  as  that  of  one  who  is 
always  ready  to  assist  in  any  practical  maimer  the 
efforts  of  his  poorer  brethren  to  ameliorate  their 
condition.  The  details  of  his  life  are  few,  and 
comparatively  iminteresting,  apart  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  cause  of  social  progress.  He  was 
the  youngest  son  of  the  late  John  Morley,  Esq., 
and  was  bom  in  1S09.  In  1S41  he  married 
Eebekah  Maria,  daughter  of  Samuel  Hope,  Esq., 
of  Liverpool.  In  1865  he  contested  the  borough 
of  Nottingham,  when  he  was  returned  at  the  head 
of  the  poll ;  but  during  the  present  year  he  was 
unseated,  in  consequence  of  bribery  having  been 
committed,  although  without  his  knowledge  or 
sanction,  by  some  indiscreet  persons  acting  in  his 


behalf.  As  the  head  of  a  large  business  esta- 
blishment in  the  City  of  London,  Mr.  Morley  has 
taken  it  upon  himself  to  set  an  example  to  his 
brother  employers,  by  exerting  himself  to  pro- 
mote in  every  possible  manner  the  welfare  of 
those  employed  by  him.  The  Early  Closing 
movement,  and  kindred  efforts  for  improving  the 
condition  of  our  workers,  have  foimd  in  him  a 
firm  and  unfaltering  advocate.  He  has  also  sub- 
scribed largely  for  religious  purposes,  principally 
in  connection  with  the  Con- 
gregationalists,  of  which 
body  he  is  a  member.  As  a 
magistrate  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  Mr.  Morley  has 
proved  assiduous  and  impar- 
tial in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  gaining  the  confi- 
dence and  esteem  of  his 
brother  magistrates.  The . 
success  of  the  two  South 
London  Working  Classes' 
Exhibitions  was  attributable 
in  no   small  degree  to  the 

liberal    and    ready    manner 

--j;:,^  in  which  Mr.  Morley   came 

forward  for   the   purpose   of 
guaranteeing  the  promoters 
— principally  working  men — 
against  loss,  a  fact  still  gi'ate- 
fiilly  borne  in  mind  by  the 
artisans   of    South   London, 
with    whom    the    honoured 
name  of   Samuel  Morley  is 
deservedly    popular.       Well 
may  the  country  feel  proud 
of  such  men  as  Samuel  Mor- 
ley.   It  is  to  such  thoughtful, 
large  -hearted,     and     uoble- 
minded  individuals  that  the 
cause  of  social  progress  owes 
so  much.     Had  we  more  of 
such  men  the  raging  fires  of 
class    jealousy     which    yet 
linger  in  the  hearts  of  many 
of  those  bom  to  a  life  of 
hardship     and     toil     would 
disappear,      and      a      more 
kindly  and  unrestrained  de- 
gree of  intercourse  be  found 
subsisting  between  the  capi- 
talist and  labouring  classes 
of  the  community.    But  this 
will  yet  be.     The  true  nobOity  of  labour  and  the 
true  nobOity  of  capital  will,  at  no  distant  period, 
insensibly  unite  with  each  other,  and  become  the 
aU-powerful  lever  which  is  destined  to  achieve  in 
this  country  the  solution  of  the  long-vexed  ques- 
tion as  to  the  best  means  of  bringing  the  vari- 
ous  classes  of  the  community  into  harmoniotis 
relationship  with  each  other.     This   is   the   great 
and  glorious  work  of  the  future;   the  task  net 
only  of  ourselyes,  but  of  our  children.     As  one  of 
our  poets  has  earnestly  sung — 

"  Far  more  it  imports  men  to  know. 

To  feel,  to  prove  each  other's  worth, 
Than  on  that  fame  their  thoughts  bestow. 

To  which  the  past  has  given  birth — 
Call  forth  the  Va-inrj  spirit's  powers, 
And  use  them  for  this  world  of  ours  ! 

"  .\nd  let  the  good  be  named  '  The  Good  ; ' 

The  true,  'The  True;'  the  brave,  'The  Brarc' — 

Titles  not  bought  and  sold  for  blood 
Like  those  our  war-girt  monarchs  gare- 

And  let  the  jnst  be  still  '  The  Jnst,' 

So  men  shall  know  wherem  they  trust." 


0:n.T  one-eighth  of  the  great  State  of  Illinois  is  yet 
under  cultivation. 
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The  Postmaster-General. 

Theke  is  no  general  whose  command  is  looked 
upon  witli  so  much,  satisfaction  by  the  public  as 
that  of  the  Postmaster-General.  His  plans  are 
those  "of  progress,  not  destruction;  and  he  is  the 
only  commander  whose  army  is  productive.  In- 
stead of  being  the  instrument  of  new  biu'dens 
upon  the  people — as  naval  and  mOitaiy  com- 
manders invariably  prove  to  be,  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, and  by  the  costly  and  destructive  natm-e  of 
their  operations — the  Postmaster-General,  fiUing 
a  happier  office,  and  exercising  a  beneficent 
command,  finds  the  means  of  augmenting  the 
national  revemie".  Tet  he,  too,  makes  war,  but  it 
is  upon  ignorance.  No  agency  ever  devised  has 
assisted  more  in  the  difTusion  of  knowledge  than 
the  Post-office.  The  schoolmaster  teaches  the  art 
of  coriespondence,  the  Postmaster-General  devises  i 
means  for  circulating  it.  The  piinting-press  was 
never  half  so  fruitful  in  effects  of  good  untU 
wise  measures  were  adopted  at  the  Post-office  for 
carrj-ing  its  weekly,  and  indeed  hom-ly,  produc- 
tions over  the  world.  The  late  Mr.  W.  H.  Ashm-st, 
the  father  of  the  present  solicitor  of  the  Post- 
office,  united  with  Sir  Rowland  Hill  to  promote 
the  system  of  penny  postage,  and  afterwards  the 
book-post  system,  with  the  object  of  diffusing 
knowledge  in  the  interest  of  the  working  class. 
Railways  were  in  their  infancy  when  these  ideas 
were  first  lu-ged.  It  was  very  early  to  foresee, 
and  it  implied  very  great  shrewdness  to  prove, 
that  the  plan  of  cheap  diffusion  would  answer  as 
a  i)ecuniary  speculation.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  what  has  been  termed  an  ocean  penny 
postage  would  prove  in  time  equally  productive. 
It  probably  awaits  some  improvements  in  ship- 
building and  steam  navigation  to  render  it  pos- 
sible, wliich  wiU  come  in  due  course.  Its  effect 
upon  human  life  and  international  intercourse 
is  incalculable.  A  penny  jjostage  to  all  nations 
would  render  the  world  one  family,  in  a  way 
exceeding  di-eams  of  jjoesy.  Working  men  could 
then  communicate  with  their  brethi-on  all  the 
world  over.  Facts  about  trade,  wages,  schemes 
of  improvement,  of  which  no  use  is  ever  made,  of 
which  working  men  Hve  and  die  and  never  once 
hear,  would  then  be  cu'culated  every  few  weeks 
throughout  the  world.  International  and  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  now  got  up  only  at  intervals  of 
yeai'S  with  great  cost  and  difficulty,  would  become 
frequent,  economical,  and  easy. 

The  Post-office  system,  which  has  grown  mar- 
vellously, is  extending  itself — or,  rather,  the 
sagacity  of  the  Postmaster-General  and  his  ad- 
visers and  assistants,  is  yearly  extending  it.  The 
Postmaster-General  has  just  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment his  twelfth  report  of  the  operations  con- 
ducted by  his  command. 

For  some  years  an  addition  of  about  400  per  an- 
num has  been  made  to  the  number  of  letter  recep- 
tacles, but  in  1865  no  less  than  616  additional 
receptacles  "were,"  says  the  report,  "brought 
into  use."  Why  not  say  established  ?  "  Brought 
into  use"  seems  to  imply  that  the  receptacles  wei'e 
previously  in  existence,  and  only  now  made  use 
of.  The  familiar  term  "  letter-box  "  seems  dis- 
cai'ded,  and  "  receptacles  "  takes  its  place.  Per- 
haps, strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  "letter-boxes" 
now,  if  ever  there  were.  Letter-bags  there  may 
have  been,  and  are  still,  but  unless  boxes  have 
every  variety  of  shape — including  the  hole  in  the 
wall,  the  sack  tied  to  it,  or  basket  put  under  it — • 
"receptacle"  is,  no  doubt,  a  more  generic,  apt, 
and  comprehensive  term. 

In  towns,  as  every  one  knows,  post  deliveries 
are  free ;  but  in  country  districts  a  charge  is 
made  for  delivery  beyond  the  postal  range. 
Diu'ing  the  year  18G5,  437  new  "free  deliveries  " 
have  been  established  where  none  existed  before ; 
182  additional  free  deliveries  have  been  put  into 
operation;  and  in  111  places  free  delivox-ies  have 
been  extended.  Mght  and  day  maUs  from  Loudon 
have  been  extended  to  410  new  towns,  and  266 
ne\^towns  have  now  night  and  day  mails  to 
Loudon.  The  increase  of  mails  to  London  is  con- 
siderable. Two  new  towns  have^even  daily  mails 
to  London.  Mails  have  b?on  accelerated,  so  that 
vast  and  distant  districts  obtain  their  letters  two 
hours  earlier  than  in  1864,  and  are  enabled  to 
dispatch  replies  half  an  hour  later.  In  remote 
parts  of  Scotland,  where  there  was  postal  commu- 
nication only  three  days  a  week,  there  are  now 
deliveries  six  days  a  week. 

In  London,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  there 
exist  postal  districts,  and  letters  axe  marked  N., 


N.W.,  E.,  E.G.,  &c.,  meaning  JTorth,  North-West, 
East,  East-Central  Districts,  which  enables  a  more 
rapid  assortment  and  delivery  of  letters  to  be 
made.  The  Postmaster  is  extending  this  plan  to 
large  towns,  Livex'pool  being  one.  A  year  ago  it 
required  thii-ty-cight  hours  for  two  letters  and 
one  reply  to  pass  between  Jones  and  Smith. 
Thus,  if  Jones  offered  to  sell  a  table  to  Smith  for 
.£10,  and  Smith  wrote  back  and  said  he  would 
give  jES,  if  his  offer  was  accepted  at  once,  it  took 
thii-ty-eight  houi-s  to  complete  the  transaction. 
By  the  new  arr.angement  of  district  deliveries  in 
Liverpool,  the  same  ti-ausaction  can  be  effected  in 
thirty -tlu-ee  hom-s.  In  1863,  one  letter  and  one 
reply  to  it  might  take  twenty-four  hours ;  now  it 
can  be  effected,  at  the  most,  in  seventeen.  The 
average  time  was  nineteen  hours,  it  is  now  only 
eleven.  The  shortest  time  was  eight  and  a  half 
hours,  it  is  now  only  five  hoiu-s.  Every  one 
having  to  write  on  matters  of  business  or  famOy 
interest  can  estimate  the  value  of  the  time  thus 
saved. 

The  benefit  is  shown  in  a  striking  way.  Under 
the  operation  of  the  new  system  the  local  letters 
have  increased  half  a  million  per  year  in  the 
Liverpool  district  alone. 

The  general  increase  of  letters,  books,  news- 
papers, and  ijarcels  sent  thi-ough  the  post  is 
something  mai-veUous.  In  1863,  letters  increased 
36,000,000;  books  and  newspapers  augmented 
2,000,000.  In  1864,  letters  increased  36,000,000 
more ;  books  and  newspapers  6,500,000 ;  and 
samples  and  patterns  625,000.  In  1865,  letters 
increased  again  41,000,000 ;  books  and  news- 
papers, nearly  2,000,000;  and  samples  and  pat- 
terns, 660,000.  Last  year  the  gross  total  of 
articles  sent.through  the  Post-office  rose  to — 


letters  .... 
Books  and  newspapers  . 
Samples  and  patterns 

InaU  . 


720,460,000 
97,250,000 
1,280,000 


The  kind  of  articles  sent  now  through  the  Post- 
office  annually  is  something  incredibla.  They  in- 
cluded, in  1865,  59,000  samples  of  tea,  47  carpets, 
5  samples  of  oil,  563  shii'ts,  207  pieces  of  iron,  4 
weighing  machines,  20  samples  of  preserved  meat, 
5  felt  hats,  1  cricket  ball,  1  beU,  28  pieces  of 
Atlantic  cable,  250  Pharaoh's  serpents,  1  opera 
glass,  13  samples  of  grease.  All  sorts  of  articles 
conceivable,  excepting  live  animals — and  they 
wUl  doubtless  go  before  long — have  been  sent 
through  the  Post-office. 

The  increase  of  money-order  offices,  the  develop- 
ment of  Post-office  savings  banks  and  insurance, 
form  very  remarkable  topics  in  the  Postmaster- 
General's  twelfth  report.  The  financial  resrdt  is 
quite  in  keei^ing  with  the  wonderful  facts  of  the 
departments  noticed.  From  1855  to  1860  the 
Post-office  yielded  half  a  mUlion  of  revenue. 
During  the  five  years  from  1860  to  1865  it 
averaged  one  miUion  a  year  gained  for  the  State. 
Indeed,  during  1865  the  money  earned  by  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  the  Postmaster-General,  was 
close  upon  one  million  and  a  half.  What  is  of 
yet  more  importance  is,  that  his  lordship  is  of 
opinion  that  the  revenue  of  the  Post-office  may 
be  indefinitely  increased,  and  that,  if  the  pros- 
perity of  the  country  is  maintained,  the  Post-office 
may,  in  a  few  years,  yield  a  net  revenue  equal  to 
the  produce  of  the  income-tax.  This  is  certainly 
a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished.  Thus, 
we  may  have  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  one 
day  who  will  see  their  way  to  raising  a  revenue 
without  taxation.  At  present,  om-  army  and 
navy  and  million  of  paujjers  lie  a  dead  weiglit 
upon  the  country.  Can  the  genius  of  no  political 
economist  contrive  to  make  them  productive  ? 
Sui'ely,  something  is  possible  in  the  direction  of 
self-support,  if  not  of  profitable  production.  It 
would  be  well  to  place  them  successively  under 
the  command  of  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley. 


Something  about  Coai. — From  information  collected 
at  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  it  would  seem  that, 
last  year,  about  96,000,000  tons  of  coal  were  raised.  It 
would  probably  be  sale  to  add  to  the  number  at  least 
20,000,000  more  tons  for  waste ;  or  say,  iu  round  num- 
bers, that  we  are  now  raising  about  120,000,000  tons 
yearly.  In  1860,  the  quantity  raised  was  80,000,000 
tons  ;  and  in  1856,  about  66,600,000  tons.  These 
numbers  are  so  large,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  accu- 
rate conception  of  what  they  really  mean.  With 
100,000,000  iojis,  a  girdle  of  coal  three  feet  wide  and 
about  seven  highrrmght  be  put  round  the  earth. — Qiiarteirly 


Grievances  of  Ploughmen  and 
Rural  Labourers. 

BT   JAMES   BEOO,    D.D. 

nvrPEEPECT  COTTAGE  AEEANGEMENTS. 
The  recent  unexpected  combination  of  plou"-h- 
men  in  certain  districts,  to  secure  an  advance  of 
wages,  has  ah'eady  been  productive  of  fruit.  In 
addition  to  a  pretty  full  discussion  of  their  cir- 
cumstances and  claims  in  the  country  generally, 
at  the  last  Haddington  hiring  market,  the  plough- 
man for  whom  cows  are  not  kept  (of  which  more 
afterwards)  received  a  general  advance  of  from 
d£l  to  .£2  a  year  each.  The  agitation  has,  on  the 
whole,  been  conducted  and  met  in  a  very  good 
spirit,  and  no  doubt  is  yet  destined  to  be  produc- 
tive of  still  gi'cater  good. 

One  great  difficulty  in  understanding  such  an 
agitation,  consists  in  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  ploughmen  and  farm  labom-ers  are  paid, 
and  especially  the  extent  to  which  they  are  paid — 
not  in  money,  but  in  kind.  Prom  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's letter  to  the  Times  on  the  subject  of  the 
Dorsetshii'e  laboui'crs,  as  well  as  from  all  the 
information  that  can  be  gathered  on  the  subject, 
it  is  evident  that  this  state  of  things  is  all 
but  imiversal.  At  a  meeting  of  Midlothian 
ploughmen,  held  at  Davidson's  Mains,  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  reported  in  the  Daily  Bevieiv  of  Decem- 
ber 29th,  1865,  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Corstorphine, 
the  chah-man,  gave  the  following  account  of  the 
ploughman's  wages  in  that  district,  with  his  own 
idea  of  the  causes  which  prevented  their  increase. 
The  statement  is  worth  reading,  and  gives  rather 
a  different  theory  of  the  operation  of  gratuities 
from  that  which  we  have  lately  seen.    He  said : — 

We  have  on  an  average  £22  a  year  in  wages.  Some 
have  more  than  this,  and  some  have  less.  We  have  also 
six  and  a  half  bows  of  meal,  four  bows  of  potatoes, 
coals  driven,  and  a  free  house.  Now,  with  ±122,  ta&  ng 
the  meal  at  £2  per  load,  that  is  £23  10s.  ;  the  pota- 
toes, at  10a.  per  boll,  is  £2  more,  making  £30  10s.  Then 
we  have  £3  for  house-rent,  which  comes  to  £33  10s.,  and 
10s.  for  coals  makes  the  whole,  perhaps,  £34.  So 
that  we  have  scarcely  13s.  Id.  per  week.  Now,  gen- 
tlemen, I  have  not  understated  our  case,  and  I  think,  if 
you  take  a  right  average,  it  will  stand  Is.  less,  or  12s. 
per  week.  Now,  take  a  look  and  see  how  other 
classes  of  workmen  in  this  part  of  the  country  are  paid. 
Take  railway  companies,  shipping  companies,  and  mill 
men,  and  you  will  find  that  on  an  average  they  have 
from  15s.  to  20s.  per  week,  and  they  work  ten  hours  a 
day  for  six  days  in  the  week;  while  we  have  only  12s. 
a  week,  and  work  at  least  twelve  hours  every  day,  and 
at  least  three  hours  every  Sunday  ;  so  that  we  are 
at  least  2s.  below  a  common  labourer.  But  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  find  the  cause  of  this  oppression. 
We  do  not  consiUt  one  .another.  We  work  too  much  in 
the  dark.  We  do  not  know  each  other's  minds,  whereas 
by  meetings  of  this  khid  we  know  what  wo  are  to  ask. 
By  helping  one  another  we  bring  combination  gainst 
combination,  and  thereby  gain  a  position  we  would 
never  attain  by  remaining  single.  There  is  still  another 
cause  which  I  would  like  to  s.ay  a  few  words  about ;  that 
is,  there  are  some  employers  who  are  in  the  habit  of  giv- 
ing presents  to  their  men.  It  is  the  custom  amongst  some 
masters  to  lull  a  pig  or  two,  aceonUng  to  the  number  of 
their  men,  and  to  divide  it  among  tliem  ;  likewise  pickles 
of  wheat  now  and  then,  to  make  scones  of.  Now  you 
will  say  that  that  cannot  hurt  us  ;  but  it  does  hurt  us — 
ay,  and  more  than  we  are  aware  of.  Those  who  get  it 
will  not  ask  up  their  wages,  and  for  this  reason,  that 
they  are,  perhaps,  far  better  than  if  they  were  to  get  all 
we  ask  for ;  so  that  we  lose  their  support,  and  the 
masters  boast  of  their  cheap  men,  while  in  reality  they 
are  paying  far  more  than  their  neighbours.  They  keep 
down  wages,  and  give  in  a  present  what  might  be  given 
as  wages. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  deal  of  truth  iu 
what  the  Times  m'ges  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
practical  comfort  often  secured  by  this  mode  of 
payment  in  kind ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
operation  of  the  system  ought,  undoubtedly,  to  be 
limited,  and,  if  possible,  reduced  to  something 
like  uniformity,  so  that  to  calculate  wages  would 
not  only  be  possible,  but  easy.  There  are  cer- 
tain things — as,  for  example,  a  good  cottage  and 
garden,  with  the  cartage  of  coals  and  a  supply  of 
milk — which  might  always  be  reckoned  as  part 
of  the  wages  of  ploughmen  and  agrieuituraJ 
laboru-ers,  and  might  be  universal ;  but  if  we 
proceed  much  farther,  disputes  in  regard  to  the 
quality  and  value  of  the  agricidtural  produce  aa-e 
apt  to  arise  between  giver  and  receiver ;  bad 
blood  is  engendered,  and  the  whole  question  is 
apt  to  be  involved  in  uncertainty  and  confusion. 
A  certain  definite  payment  in  money,  at  short 
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terms,  with  a  few  other  stipulations  absolutely 
necessary,  would  reduce  the  problem  to  perfect 
simplicity  and  imiformity,  and  if  the  present 
agitation  leads  to  this  result,  it  will  secure  a 
great  advantage  to  all  parties. 

By  all  means  let  the  ploughmen  and  agricul- 
tui'al  labourers  sell  their  labour,  which  is  their 
only  capital,  at  its  full  and  fair  value.  Upon  this 
general  aspect  of  the  question,  we  hold  that  the 
ground  is  clear,  and  we  do  not  at  present  dwell 
upon  it.  But  there  is  one  featui-e  of  the  case 
wliich  we  deem  of  special  importance,  viz.,  the 
ploughman's  home ;  and  we  are  confident  that  one 
of  the  first  and  most  essential  improvements  in 
the  state  of  our  agricultural  poptdation  is  to 
secure  a  uniform  set  of  rooaiy  and  comfortable 
cottages,  with  gardens,  in  connection  with  every 
farming  establishment.  The  state  of  the  houses 
of  agricultural  laboui'ers  is  often  at  present  dis- 
graceful. We  propose  to  point  out  some  of  the 
forms  of  hardship  and  evil  connected  with  this 
department  of  the  subject — connected  with  im- 
perfect cottage  an-angements  —  the  bothy  and 
farm  kitchen  systems,  the  bondage  system,  and 
otherwise.  At  present,  we  shall  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  first  of  these. 

It  has  often  been  remarked  as  singular,  that 
the  progress  of  agriculture  has  not  only  not  always 
carried  along  with  it  as  a  fixed  result  the  elevation 
of  rustic  comfort,  but  that,  in  proportion  as  farm- 
ing has  improved,  as  rents  have  increased,  and 
cattle  become  more  comfortable,  the  farm  laboiu-er 
has  sometimes  sunk  into  deeper  social  degradation. 
The  poet  Burns,  who  had  himself  been  a  plough- 
man on  the  small  farms  of  the  west  of  Scotland, 
where  the  fai-m;r  often  holds  his  own  plough, 
was  astonished  to  find,  when  he  came  to  the 
palatial  farming  establishments  of  the  Lothians, 
that  the  ploughman,  although,  perhaps,  more  per- 
fect in  his  work,  and  certainly  in  a  much  richer 
district,  had  sunk  into  a  much  lower  social  posi- 
tion. The  county  of  Norfolk  represents,  probably, 
as  good  farming  as  any  in  England,  and  was 
amongst  the  earliest  districts  in  the  south  to 
start  in  the  race  of  improvement;  but  it  is  from 
this  county  that,  probably,  amongst  the  loudest 
complaints  have  come  in  regard  to  the  social  de- 
gradation of  the  peasantry. 

The  defects  which  exist  in  connection  with 
rural  cottages  may  be  summed  up  under  several 
heads : — 

The  cottages  themselves  are  sometimes  very 
imperfect.  Many  of  them  have  only  one  apart- 
ment. By  an  easy  adaptation  of  our  census 
schedules,  the  extent  of  this  evU  could  easily  be 
ascertained  every  ten  years,  and  I  am  certain  it  is 
very  general.  TiU  I  took  possession  of  my  former 
charge  as  Minister  of  Liberton,  in  1835,  I  had 
scarcely  ever  seen  a  house  with  only  one  apart- 
ment. In  the  west  of  Scotland,  where  my  youth 
was  spent,  the  poorest  cottages  had  almost  in- 
variably at  least  two  apartments,  called,  locally, 
"  a  but  and  a  ben."  I  was  not  a  little  shocked  to 
find  the  case  so  totally  different  in  my  new 
locality — to  find  persons  often  ill  of  infectious 
diseases,  and  yet  no  means  of  separation ;  to  find 
a  dead  body  sometimes  in  the  apartment  in  which 
the  humble  inhabitants  were  partaking  of  their 
frugal  meal.  It  was  easy  to  conjecture,  besides, 
that  many  other  evU  moral  results  must  spring 
from  such  a  state  of  things,  so  fitted  to  degi'ade 
the  mind  and  to  blunt  all  moral  feeling.  And  yet 
this  state  of  things  was  at  that  time  all  but 
universal  in  one  of  the  best  cultivated  and  highest 
rented  districts  in  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  partly,  no  doubt,  as  the  result 
of  considerable  exposition  and  eifort,  a  wide  change 
has  since  taken  place,  and  there  are  now  few 
ploughmen's  hoirses  in  that  parish  which  have 
not  two  or  three  apartments.  But  the  very  same 
state  of  matters  still  continues  in  many  other 
districts.  Some  cottages,  besides,  are  damp  and 
unhealthy.  I  remember  when  visiting,  a  few  years 
ago,  the  new  cottages  of  Lord  Aberdeen  in  the 
north,  to  have  seen  a  foundation  which  had  been 
dug  out  for  a  cottage,  but  which  his  lordship  had 
humanely  rejected.  It  was  a  low,  damp  place, 
and  probably  regarded  as  of  no  practical  use ;  but 
the  rejected  foundation  was  standing  fuU  of  water. 
inJWtoig  plainly  what  the  house  would  have 
U^.'  Tou  often  see,  in  the  older  cottages,  the 
black  or  green  damp  chmbing  half-way  up  the 
wall,  the  floor  being  often  also  considerably  below 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  earth.  The  result  of 
this  is  that  rheumatism  and  other  diseases,  not- 
withstanding his  healthy  out-door  employment, 
often  make  the  poor    ploughman  a  bent    and 


broken-down  old  man  in  middle  life.  Any  place,  in 
short,  however  unsuitable,  is  sometimes  reckoned 
good  enough  as  the  site  of  a  ploughman's  cottage, 
and  the  sanitary  science  ofmodern  times  is  some- 
times little  known  or  regarded.  Many  of  the 
older  cottages  are,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  made 
without  ceilings,  and  the  ploughman  is  obliged 
to  protect  himself  from  the  cold  by  means  of 
canvas  and  other  appUances.  Some  of  the  older 
ploughmen  have  told  me,  indeed,  that  at  one  time 
many  of  their  houses  had  neither  doors  nor  win- 
dows. The  cottage  consisted,  sometimes,  simj'ly 
of  foiu"  bai'e  walls,  with  a  roof,  and  the  plough- 
man was  required  to  bi'ing  his  doors  and  windows 
along  with  his  other  fvu-nitiu-e.  Some  cottages, 
again,  have  no  gardens,  or  very  small  ones.  A 
rood  of  land  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  country 
to  a  ploughman  or  labourer  with  a  family,  both 
as  afibrding  an  opportunity  of  spending  his  leism-e 
hom's  innocently  and  to  advantage,  and  of  securing 
a  supply  of  wholesome  vegetables,  which  cannot 
otherwise  be  bought.  Some  cottages  have  no 
sirpply  of  good  water,  or  a  very  imperfect  supply. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  as  we  have  already  said, 
to  have  cottages  placed  in  a  dry  situation,  and 
with  a  southern  exposure;  but  it  is  also  most 
important,  for  health  and  cleanliness,  to  have  a 
copious  supply  of  good  piu-e  water. 

These  are  only  some  of  the  more  prominent 
evils  connected  often  with  the  cottages  them- 
selves. No  doubt  much  has  been  accomplished 
of  late  years  in  the  way  of  arousing  public  atten- 
tion to  the  importance  and  lu'gency  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  some  proprietors  have  shown  a  noble 
example  in  the  erection  of  admu-able  cottages. 
These  men  deserve  the  utmost  credit  for  what 
they  have  done,  and  to  this  part  of  the  subject  we 
shall  advert  again.  But  a  vast  work  in  this 
dh-ection  remains  yet  to  be  accomplished.  The 
means  of  effecting  this  have  yet  to  be  decided 
upon;  meanwhile,  men's  thoughts  have  been 
turned  to  the  consideration  of  the  question,  and 
it  cannot  be  long  before  a  solution  of  the  vexed 
problem  wiU  be  found. 


Self  Help. 

"  As  steady  application  to  work  is  the  healthiest 
training  for  every  individual,  so  is  it  the  best  dis- 
cipline of  a  state.  Honourable  industry  travels 
the  same  road  with  duty;  and  Providence  has 
closely  linked  both  with  happiness.  'The  gods,' 
says  the  poet,  'have  placed  labour  and  toil  on 
the  way  leading  to  the  Elysian  fields.'  Cer- 
tain it  is,  that  no  bread  eaten  by  man  is  so 
sweet  as  that  earned  by  his  own  labour, 
whether  bodily  or  mental.  By  labour  the  earth 
has  been  subdued,  and  man  redeemed  from 
barbarism  ;  nor  has  a  single  step  in  civilisation 
been  made  without  it.  Labour  is  not  only  a 
necessity  and  a  duty,  but  a  blessing :  only  the  idler 
feels  it  to  be  a  cm-se.  The  duty  of  work  is  written 
on  the  thews  and  muscles  of  the  Kmbs,  the  me- 
chanism of  the  hand,  the  nerves  and  lobes  of  the 
brain — the  sum  of  whose  healthy  action  is  satis- 
faction and  enjoyment.  In  the  school  of  labour 
also  is  taught  the  best  practical  wisdom;  nor  is 
a  life  of  manual  employment  incompatible  with 
high  mental  cvdture."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Smiles,  in 
his  new  edition  of  "  Self  Help,"  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  every  working-class  library, 
forming,  as  it  does,  a  stirring  record  of  the  feats 
which  have  been  accomplished  by  the  exercise  of 
indomitable  perseverance  and  unfaltering  earnest- 
ness. The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  book  is, 
that  there  is  no  position  so  obscure,  or  station  so 
lowly,  but  that  a  man  can  rise  from  them,  if  he  so 
will  it,  to  better  things.  Mr.  Smiles  gives  several 
instances  of  this  : — "  Among  those  who  have  given 
the  greatest  impulse  to  the  sublime  science  of 
astronomy,  we  find  Copernicus,  the  son  of  a  Polish 
baker ;  Kepler,  the  son  of  a  German  public-house 
keeper,  and  himself  gar(on  de  coharet;  d'Alembert, 
a  foimdUng  picked  up  one  winter's  night  on  the 
steps  of  the  church  of  St.  Jean  le  Eond,  at  Paris, 
and  brought  up  by  the  wife  of  a  glazier;  and 
Newton  and  Laplace,  the  one  the  son  of  a  small 
freeholder  near  Grantham,  the  other  the  son  of  a 
poor  peasant  of  Beaiimont-en-Auge,  near  Honfleur. 
Notwithstanding  their  comjjaratively  humble  cir- 
cumstances in  early  life,  these  distinguished  men 
achieved  a  solid  and  enduring  reputation  by  the 
exercise  of  their  genius,  which  all  the  wealth  in 
the  world  could  not  have  pui-chased.  The  very 
possession  of  wealth  might,  indeed,  have  proved 


an  obstacle  greater  even  than  the  slender  means 
to  which  they  were  born.  The  father  of  Lagrange, 
the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  held  the  office 
of  Treasurer  of  War  at  Turin ;  but  having  ruined 
himself  by  speculations,  his  family  were  reduced 
to  poverty.  To  this  cu-cumstance  Lagrange  was, 
in  after  life,  accustomed  pai-tly  to  attribute  his 
own  fame  and  happiness.  '  Had  I  been  rich,'  said 
he,  '  I  should  probably  not  have  become  a  mathe- 
matician.' "  Again,  take  the  case  of  the  late  Mr. 
Heathcote,  formerly  M.P.  for  Tiverton,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  bobbin-net  machine : — "  When  a 
little  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  Heathcote 
married,  and  went  to  Nottingham  in  search  of 
work.  He  there  found  employment  as  a  smith 
and  '  setter-up '  of  hosiery  and  warp-frames.  He 
also  continued  to  pursue  the  subject  on  which  his 
mind  had  before  been  occupied,  and  laboured  to 
compass  the  contrivance  of  a  twist  traverse-net 
machine.  He  fu'st  studied  the  art  of  making  the 
Buckingham  or  pUlow-laoe  t^  hand,  with  the 
object  of  effecting  the  same  motions  by  mechanical 
means.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious  task,  requir- 
ing the  exercise  of  great  perseverance  and  no 
little  ingenuity.  During  this  time  his  wife  was 
kept  in  almost  as  great  anxiety  as  himself.  She 
well  knew  of  his  struggles  and  difficulties ;  and 
she  began  to  feel  the  pressure  of  poverty  on  her 
household ;  for  whUe  he  was  labouring  at  his  in- 
vention he  was  under  the  necessity,  occasionally, 
of  laying  aside  the  work  that  brought  in  the 
weekly  wage.  In  years  long  after,  when  all  diffi- 
culties had  been  successfully  overcome,  the  con- 
versation which  took  place  between  husband  and 
wife,  one  eventful  Satm-day  evening,  was  vividly 
remembered :  —  '  Well,  John,'  said  the  anxious 
wife,  looking  in  her  husband's  face,  '  will  it 
work  ? '  '  No,  Anne,'  was  the  sad  answer ;  '  I 
have  had  to  take  it  all  in  pieces  again.'  Though 
he  could  stUl  speak  hopefully  and  cheerfully,  his 
poor  wife  could  restrain  her  feelings  no  longer, 
but  sat  down  and  cried  bitterly.  She  had,  how- 
ever, only  a  few  more  weeks  to  wait ;  for  success, 
long  laboured  for  and  richly  deserved,  came  at 
last;  and  a  proud  and  happy  man  was  John 
Heathcote  when  he  brought  home  the  fh'st  narrow 
strip  of  bobbin-net  made  by  his  machine,  and 
placed  it  in  the  hands  of  his  wife." 

The  true  self -helper  is  not  deterred  by  failure. 
As  Mr.  Smiles  justly  observes : — "  AVe  learn 
wisdom  from  failure  much  more  than  from  suc- 
cess. We  often  discover  what  vAll  do,  by  finding 
out  what  will  not  do ;  and  probably  he  who  never 
made  a  mistake,  never  made  a  discovery.  It  was 
the  failure  in  the  attempt  to  make  a  sucking-pump 
act,  when  the  working  bucket  was  more  than  thirty- 
three  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  water  to  be 
raised,  that  led  observant  men  to  study  the  law  of 
atmospheric  pressure,  and  opened  a  new  field  of 
research  to  the  genius  of  Galileo,  Torrecelli,  and 
Boyle.  John  Hunter  used  to  remark  that  the  art 
of  surgery  would  not  advance  until  professional 
men  had  the  coui'age  to  publish  their  failures  as 
well  as  their  successes.  Watt,  the  engineer,  said 
of  all  things  most  wanted  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering was  a  history  of  failures.  "  We  want," 
he  said,  "  a  book  of  blots."  When  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  was  once  shown  a  dexterously  manipulated 
experiment,  he  said,  "  I  thank  God  I  was  not 
made  a  dexterous  manipidator ;  for  the  most 
important  of  my  discoveries  have  been  sirggested 
to  me  by  failures."  Another  distinguished  inves- 
tigator in  physical  science  has  left  it  on  record 
that,  whenever  in  the  course  of  his  researches  he 
encountered  an  apparently  insurmountable  ob- 
stacle, he  generally  found  himself  on  the  brink 
of  some  discovery."  Concerning  a  well-known 
common  eiTor,  Mr.  Smiles  teUs  us  that : — "  It  has 
been  a  favom-ite  fallacy  with  dunces  in  aU  times, 
that  men  of  genius  are  unfitted  for  business,  as 
well  as  that  business  occupations  unfit  men  for 
the  pursuits  of  genius.  The  unhappy  yoiith  who 
committed  suicide  a  few  years  since  because  he 
had  been  '  born  to  be  a  man  and  condemned  to 
be  a  grocer,'  proved  by  the  act  that  his  soul  was 
not  equal  even  to  the  dignity  of  grocery.  For  it 
is  not  the  calling  that  degrades  the  man,  but  the 
man  that  degra  !es  the  calling.  AU  work  that 
brings  honest  gain  is  honoui'able,  whether  it  be 
of  hand  or  mind.  The  fingers  may  be  soiled,  yet 
the  heart  remain  pure;  for  it  is  not  material  so 
much  as  moral  dirt  that  defiles :  greed  far  more 
than  grime,  and  vice  than  verdigi-is.  The  greatest 
have  not  disdained  to  labour  honestly  and  use- 
fully for  a  living,  though  at  the  same  time  aiming 
after  higher  things.  Thales,  the  first  of  the 
seven  sages,  Solon,  the  second  founder  of  Athens, 
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rncl  Hyperatec,  the  mathematioian,  were  all 
traders  Plato,  caUed  the  Divine,  by  reason  of 
the  excellence  of  his  wisdom,  defrayed  his  travel- 
lino-  expenses  in  Egj-pt  ^y  the  profits  derived 
from  the  oil  which  he  sold  during  lus  journey. 
Spinoza  maintained  himself  by  polishmg  glasses 
whUe  he  pursued  his  philosophical  investigations. 
Linnffius,  the  -i-eat  botanist,  prosecuted  his 
studies  while  hammering  leather  and  making 
shoes.  Shakespeare  was  the  successfid  manager 
of  a  theatre— perhaps  priding  himself  more  upon 
his  practical  quaUties  in  that  capacity  than  on 
his  wi-iting  of  plays  and  poetry.  Pope  was  of 
opinion  that  Shakespeare's  principal  object  in 
cultivating  literatiu-e  was  to  secure  an  honest 
'independence.  Indeed,  he  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  indifferent  to  literai-y  reputation.  It 
is  not  known  that  he  superintended  the  publication 
of  a  single  play,  or  even  sanctioned  the  printing 
of  one ;  and  the  chronology  of  his  writings  is  stUl 
a  mystery.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  lie 
prospered  in  his  business,  and 
realised  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
retu'e  upon  a  competency  to  his 
native  town  of  Str.atford  -  upon  - 
Avon."  These  are  lessons  upon 
which  working  men  should  care- 
fully ponder;  for  their  real  de- 
liverance from  the  evils,  both 
social  and  physical,  which  afflict 
them  is  to  be  found  in  the  proper 
appUeatlon  of  the  principles  of  the 
world-old  doctrine,  that  Gpd  helps 
those  who  help  themselves. 
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taxes,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind,  chargeable  on  the  said 
house  and  premises,  and  to  keep  the  said  house  in  ail 
necessary  repair,  &c. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  clause  relating 
to  the  sewer-rate  is  omitted  from  the  agreement, 
and  the  payment  of  that  rate  then  falls  on  the 
tenant ;  but  ground-rent,  land-tax,  and  property- 
tax  are  by  law  chargeable  upon  the  landlord, 
unless  the  tenant  undertakes  to  pay  "  all  taxes," 
when  the  landlord  is  bui-dened  with  the  property- 
tax  alone.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  ground-rent, 
&c.,  if  not  paid  by  the  landlord,  may  be  claimed 
of  the  tenant,  but  he  is  then  at  liberty  to  deduct 
the  amount  out  cf  the  rent,  on  his  next  payment 
to  the  Landlord. 

With  regard  to  the  local  rates,  the  tenant  is 
only  liable  for  that  portion  of  them  which  becomes 
due  under  his  actual  occupation  ;  and  arrears  left 
by  a  previous  tenant  cannot  legally  be  recovered 
from  the  last  comer.  But,  to  save  trouble,  it  is 
I  always  best  to  have  the  landlord's  indemnification 


Landlord  and  Tenant. 


Almost  every  person  must  occupy 
one  or  other  of  these  relations  at 
some  period  of  life,  but  eompai-a- 
tivelyfew — among  working  men  espe- 
cially —  are  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  legal  rules  by  which  those 
relations  ai'e  governed.  AVe  propose 
to  give,  in  one  or  two  papers,  the 
substance  of  the  English  law  respect- 
ing landlord  and  tenant  of  house  or 
apartments;  and,  while  as  brief  as 
possible,  we  shall  endeavour  to  make 
the  outline  of  practical  ntUity  to  our 
readers. 

The  first  step  in  the  relationsliii) 
is,  of  course,  the  letting  and  taking 
of  a  house ;  and  as  to  this,  it  is  a 
rule  of  law  that  the  house  is  let  for 
a  year,  and  the  tenancy  is  an  annual 
one,  unless  there  is  an  agreement 
to  the  contr.ary.  Working  men,  in 
most  cases,  do  not  occupy  as  yearly 
tenants,  but  by  the  week,  month, 
or  quarter,  as  may  be  arranged 
witii  the  landlord ;  but  as  the 
rules  applicable  to  all  tenancies  are, 
in  the  main,  the  same,  we  shall 
trsf.t  more  particularly  of  the  tenancy  especially 
recoi^n'sed  by  the  law — that  from  yecTr  to  year. 

THE    AGREEMENT. 

It  is  always  advisable,  in  the  interest  of  both 
parties,  that  there  should  be  an  agi-eement  in 
writing  as  to  the  terms  of  the  tenancy.  In  the 
case  of  ye.ai'ly  occupation,  this  agreement  should 
take  something  like  the  following  form  : — 

Memorandum  of  au  TJndertakiug  entered  into  tliis 
diy  of  ,  between  A  B,  of  ,  and  C  D,  of 

as  follows : — 

Tte  said  A  B  doth  hereby  Ijt  unto  tlie  said  C  D  a 
dwelling-house,  situate  in  ,  in  the  parish  of  ,  for 

the  tonn  of  one  year  certain,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year, 
until  half  a  year's  notice  to  quit  be  given  by  or  to  either 
paxty,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  pounds,  payable  quarterly, 

the  tenancy  to  commence  on  nest. 

AimT  the  said  A  B  doth  imdertake  to  pay  the  land-tas. 
the  property-tax,  and  the  sewer-rate,  and  to  keep  the  said 
house  in  all  necessary  repair,  so  long  as  the  said  C  T> 
sliall  continue  therein ;.  and  the  said  C  D  doth  imdertake 
to  take  the  said  house  of  A  B  for  the  before- mentioned 
term  and  rent,  and  to  pay  aU  taxes,  except  those  on  laud, 
or  property,  and  the  sewer-rate,  and  to  observe  the  other 
conditions  aforesaid. 

Witness  our  hands  this       day  of 

But,  in  some  cases,  the  landlord  agrees  to  pay 
all  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  this  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  agreement  as  follows  : — 

And  the  said  A  B  doth  undertake  to  pay  all  raten  and 


Bent  should  be  claimed  by  the  landlord  in  per- 
son; or  if  by  an  agent,  by  one  either  producing 
the  landlord's  written  instructions  to  receive  or 
weU  known  as  acting  on  his  behalf.  Eeceipts  for 
those  taxes  which  properly  belong  to  the  landlord, 
but  which  may  have  been  paid  by  the  tenant  on 
demand,  are  legal  tender  to  the  landlord  in  whole 
or  part  payment  of  his  rent ;  but,  as  a  rule,  pay- 
ment should  be  made  in  the  cm-rent  coin  of  the 
realm,  or  by  Bank  of  Engl.and  note ;  and  the  land- 
lord is  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  p.ayment  by 
cheque. 

NOTICE    TO   QUIT. 

In  the  absence  of  special  agreement,  a  yearly 

tenancy  can  be  terminated  only  on  the  delivery  of 

six   months'   notice,  that  notice  to  expire  at  the 

precise  period  at  which  the  tenant  entered  on  his 

occupation.     Thus,  if  he  enter  on  Midsummer-day, 

he  must  give  liis  notice  on  or  before  Christmas 

j  Day,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  leave  on  the  Mid- 

'  summer  Day  following.      The  notice  should  be  in 

wi-iting,  and  take  something  like  the 

following  form : — 

I  hereby  give  you  notice  tliat,  on  or  before 
the  day  of  next,  1  shall  quit 

and  dchver  up  possession  of  the  house  and 
premises  I  now  hold  of  you,  situate  at 
iu  the  parish  of 

The  date  of  the  delivery  of  no- 
tice, with  the  tenant's  signature 
and  that  of  a  witness,  should 
follow.  The  landlord's  notice  to 
the  tenant  should  be  given  in 
similar  form.  The  notice  to  quit 
from  the  tenant  may  be  served 
upon  the  landlord  by  delivery  either 
on  or  ofi  his  premises;  but  that 
from  the  landlord  to  the  tenant 
should  be  served  upon  the  premises 
in  occupation.  There  is  no  necessity 
to  serve  the  notice  before  mid-day — 
at  any  convenient  time  on  the  proper 
day  ivill  suffice. 

In  shorter  terms  of  tenancy  than 
that  for  a  year  the  same  rules  as  to 
serving  notice  ajiply;  but  the  proper 
term  of  notice  is  usually  that  at 
which  the  periodical  payments  of 
rent  become  due  a  week's  notic 
when  the  payment  is  by  the  week, 
a  month's  notice  when  the  payment 
is  monthly,  and  so  on.  But  the  no- 
tice given  must  be  from  the  actual 
expiration  of  one  period  to  the  end 
of  the  foDowing  term ;  for  in- 
stance, in  monthly  tenancy,  notice 
must  be  given  at  or  before  the 
end  of  the  month,  to  kave  at  tho 
close  of  the  complete  month  follow- 
ing. The  tenant  cannot  resign  hi^ 
occupation  by  a  month's  notice  deli- 
vered in  the  middle  of  the  term. 

Wo   must    reserve  the    necessary 

particulars     as    to     the     landlord':; 

remedy   for    non-payment   of  rent, 

against  back  rates  and  taxes,  and  this  should  be    and  the  law  as  to  sub-letting,  lodgers,  &c.,  for  a 

placed  in  wi-iting  as  follows  :—  future  paper. 

I,  A  E,  landlord   of  the  house   and   premises   situate 

,  now  about  to  be  taken  and  occupied  by  C  D,  do 

liereby  a^jreij  to  indemnify  the  s.ud  C  D  from  the  payment 

of  any  rent,  rates,  or  taxes  in  arrear,  prior  to  the  day  on 

which  his  said  tenancy  commences. 


ELECTROTTPING. — SOLDERING   "WITH   THE   BLOW-PIPE. 


PAYMENT    OF    KENT. 

Kant  usually  becomes  due  only  at  the  e!id  of  the 
complete  term  for  which  the  house  has  been  taken, 
say  month,  quarter,  or  year;  but  in  yearly  occu- 
pation it  is  customary  to  insert  in  the  agreement 
the  clause  above  given  as  to  quarterly  payments, 
and  the  rent  is  generally  payable  on  the  quarter 
days — Lady  Day,  March  23  ;  Midsummer  Day, 
June  24 ;  Michaelmas  Day,  September  29 ;  and 
Christmas  Day,  December  25.  Rent  is  due  at  the 
middle  of  the  day  when  the  stipulated  term  is 
complete ;  but  while  the  tenant  remains  in  occu- 
pation the  landlord  is  not  allowed  to  take  proceed- 
ings to  recover  until  the  day  following. 

Wliatever  may  happen  to  the  house — should  it 
even  be  bm-nt  down  or  blown  down — the  tenant  is 
still  liable  to  the  landlord  for  the  rent,  unless  he 
has  protected  himself  against  such  a  contingency 
by  special  agreement :  and  in  the  case  supposed, 
there  is  nothing  in  law  to  compel  the  landlord  to 
restore  the  house  to  a  habitable  condition;  but 
the  tenancy,  as  before,  can  only  be  terminated  by 
proper  notice  to  quit. 


Electrotyping* 


Stamped  woek  is  executed  by  means  of  a  stamping- 
machine,  which  method  is  generally  adopted  in 
England  in  producing  the  various  articles  to 
which  electro-gUding  and  sQvering  are  applied. 
In  France,  however,  the  lathe  is  prefeiTed,  as 
being  quicker  and  more  economical. 

AVlien  an  article  is  not  required  to  be  multi- 
plied a  sufficient  number  of  times  to  admit  of  the 
expense  of  a  matrix,  it  is  hammered  out  by  men 
skUled  in  the  practice. 

The  fimilture  is  produced  in  the  following 
manner  : — From  models  made  in  wax  or  plaster  a 
first  pattern  is  cast  in  iron,  which  a  skUful  chaser 
finishes  according  to  the  degree  of  perfection 
desu-ed.  This  is  called  the  model.  It  passes 
into  the  hands  of  the  moulder,  who  preparer, 
moulds  in  sand,  into  which  the  alloy  ia|^|^^ 
from  crucibles.  Thus  obtained,  the  ^Rj^Wi 
cleaned  and  chased  by  special  workmen.  ChaOTng 
is  a  very  expensive  work,  which  imparts  more  or 
less  excellence  to  the  finished  article.  To  abridge 
this  labour,  and  obtain  objects  of  great  perfection, 
two  methods  are  employed. 
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The  first  can  be  employed  only  for  moulded 
work — this  is  stamping.  It  is  performed  with 
steel  matrices  and  the  stamping-machine. 

The  second  is  by  electrotyping ;  by  which  articles 
of  every  form,  even  in  alto-relief,  and  others  more 
difBciilt  than  moulded  articles  can  be  produced. 
The  electrotype  skin  is  fiUed  with  brass,  which, 
•\vith  respect  to  solidity  and  appearance,  gives 
the  articles  very  great  value.  Then  comes  the 
mounting,  the  object  of  which  is  to  apply  the 
chased  furnitm-e  to  the  forms,  and  seciu-e  them 
by  soldering.  Moimting  demands  much  care  and 
many  precautions ;  for  the  elegance  of  the  com- 
pleted article  depends,  more  or  less,  upon  the 
taste  exercised  at  this  stage  of  progress. 


PRACTICAL  OBSEKVATIONS.  I  quickly  when  in  contact  with  the  air.    To  prevent 

By  the  employment   of   electro-chemical   pro-  j  this  result,  it  is  useful  to  immerse  the  articles,  after 
cesses,  certain  observations,  useful  to  those  who  I  the  application  of  the  scratch-brush,  in  a  bath  of 


practise  them,  may  bo  derived,  the  principal  of 
which  we  proceed  to  give. 

1.  The  electric  current  acts  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  distance :  it  follows  that  the  nearer  an 
ai-ticle  or  portion  of  an  article  approaches  the 
anode,  the  more  silver  it  deposits.  It  is,  there- 
fore, useful  to  turn  this  peculiarity  of  the  galvanic 
ciu-rcnt  to  accoimt,  by  placing  opposite  the  anode 
the  pai'ts  which  in  the  articles  to  be  sUvered  are 
most  exposed  to  friction. 

2.  The  density  being  always  greater  at  the 
bottom   than    on   the    siu-face   of   the   bath,   the 


SOLDEEING 


deposit  of  sUver  is  also  more  rapid.     Experience 
has  proved  that,  upon  an  article  immersed  in  an 
13  performed  by  means  of  the  gas  blow-pipe,  and  '  ordinai-y  bath,  a  third  more  metal  is  deposited  at 


pui-e  cyanide  of  potas.sium,  strength  10  per  cent., 
then  rinsing  them  in  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  then  in  warm  water,  and  drying  them  ; 
or,  which  is  better,  covering  them  with  a  paste  of 
borax,  warming  them  slightly  at  a  chai'coal  fire, 
and  cooling  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

5.  AVhen  a  piece  of  plate,  even  after  bm-nislung, 
is  much  sulphurised  by  long  exposure  to  the  ah-, 
we  can  quickly  clean  it,  without  in  any  way  alter- 
ing the  bm-nish  and  the  mat  that  decorate  it.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  pass  it  into  a  bath  of  cyanide, 
strength  4  per  cent.,  rinsing  in  warm  water,  and 
drying  with  a  fine  linen  cloth.  Another  method, 
which  succeeds  better  on  articles  submitted  to 
the  scratch-brush  than  upon  bm-nished  pieces,  is 


by  this  method  the  most  complicated  articles  may  ,  the  lower  portion.     The  only  means  of  remedying  |  to  pass  them  mto  boilmg  potash,  witli  a  Dai  or 
be  produced.     The  workman  '"'""  '"  """  "'' 


can  always  tell  how  his  work 
proceeds,  for  it  is  constantly 
exposed  to  view,  which  was 
not  the  case  formerly,  when 
a  covered  fire  had  to  be  em- 
ployed for  the  same  inu'pose. 
After  the  soldering  comes 
the  trimming  down  of  the 
seams,  and  the  final  smooth- 
ing of  the  article  for  jjolish- 
ing,  which  is  performed  by 
means  of  brushes  of'  boar's 
bristles,  which  are  prefeiTed 
to  bufi'-leather,  as  wearing 
less  and  rendering  the  work 
more  uniform.  After  polish- 
ing, the  articles  are  deco- 
rated, either  liy  engraving, 
or  by  chasing,  or  enamelling. 

DE-SILVEBING. 

when  an  article  becomes 
damaged  and  unfit  for  sale, 
or  an  old  article  requires  to 
be  re-silvered,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  the  silver 
already  deposited  upon  it. 
To  effect  this,  mix  six  pai'ts 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  one 
part  of  nitric  acid.  This 
liquid  possesses  the  property 
of  dissolving  silver  \\ithout 
attacking  the  copper.  The 
operation  is  ijerformed  in  a 
hot-water  bath  at  the  tem- 
perature of  160°  Fahi-. 

In  a  new  de-sUvering  bath, 
the  copper  is  so  well  protected 
by  the  presence  of  the  sul- 
phuric acid,  that  the  process 
lias  been  employed  to  deter- 
mine the  quantity  of  silver 
with  which  an  article  has 
been  covered.  A  series  of 
experiments  made  upon  arti- 
cles having  a  known  weight 
of  silver  shows  the  value  of 
the  process.  For  the  opera- 
tion to  be  successful,  1,000 
parts  of  liquid  must  not  ab- 
sorb more  than  25  parts  of 
silver.  Beyond  this  limit 
the   copper    is    sUghtly    at-  stamfu\g. 

tacked.  If  we  de-silver  a 
plate  of  copper  16  inches 
square,  upon  which  a  layer  of  copper  ijoths  of  an  \  this  inconvenience,  is  to  tm-n  the  pieces  during 


zmc  in  contact. 

6.  The  baths  become  ex- 
hausted at  last;  that  is  in 
(.ousequence  of  exposure  to 
the  air  and  to  the  passage 
of  the  electric  current.  A 
certain  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  potassa  and  ammonia  is 
formed  at  the  expense  of 
the  cyanide,  which  destroys 
the  properties  of  the  bath. 
The  soluble  anode  is  not 
suificient  to  secure  its  dura- 
bility. In  order  to  remedy 
it,  it  is  only  necessai-y  to  add 
cyanide  of  calciiun  from  time 
to  time.  This  happy  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  W. 
Duchemin,  an  intelligent 
workman.  By  this  addition, 
carbonic  acid  is  precipitated 
in  ilie  state  of  carbonate  of 
lime,  and  regenerates  an 
equivalent  quantity  of  cyan- 
ide of  potassium,  without 
uselessly  increasing  the  den- 
sity of  the  bath. 


inch  has  been  deposited  between  two  layers  of 
silver  of  fifty  grains,  the  layer  of  copper  inter- 
posed completely  protects  the  subjacent  layer  of 
sUver. 

The  accuracy  of  the  process  has,  therefore, 
no  other  limits  than  the  approximation  of  tho 
balance  employed. 

Ungilding  is  performed  in  a  mixture  formed  of 
sulphuric  acid,  10  parts;  sea  salt,  1  part;  nitrate 
of  potassa,  2  parts. 

The  operation  must  be  performed  slowly,  and 
the  solution  is  worked  cold,  but  the  results  are 


the  course  of  the  operation, 

3.  In  the  decomposition  of  solutions  of  silver 
by  the  pile,  the  cyanide  of  silver  alone  is  affected : 
the  silver  goes  to  the  negative  pole,  the  cyanogen 
to  tho  positive  piole.  The  cyanide  of  potassium 
set  free — less  dense  than  the  rest  of  the  solution 
— rises  to  the  surface  of  the  bath,  and  determines 
an  ascending  current ;  the  cyanide  of  silver 
formed  on  the  positive  plate  is  dissolved  in  the 
free  cyanide  of  potassium,  becomes  heavier  than 
the  liquid  mass  siu'rounding  it,  falls  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bath,  and  creates  a  descending  current ; 


alii#ys   less   certain  than   those   of   de-sUvering.  i  hence  there  results  in  the  bath  a  series  of  ascend- 
Be- silvering  and  ungilding  can  be  performed  in    ing  and   descending   cun-ents,  which  produce  a 


n.  concentrated  solution  of  cyanide  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  battery.  By  inverting  the 
poles,  this  process  is  applied  more  conve- 
niently to  articles  in  steel ;  for  this  metal, 
placed  at  the  positive  pole  of  the  battery,  is 
not  attacked,  while  gold,  silver,  and  copper  dis- 
solve easily. 


multitude  of  small  perpendicular  streaks  on  the 
sm'face  of  the  articles.  To  avoid  -  them  it  is 
sufficient  to  render  the  density  of  the  bath  more 
uniform,  by  moving  the  pieces  to  be  silvered.  , 

4.  At  the  same  time  the  silver  also  deposits  in 
the  bath  a  sub-salt  of  this  metal,  which  has  the 
inconvenience  of  causing   it  to  sulphurise   more 


BEITISH  COLUaiBIA. 

The  PaciSc  Ocean  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  most  promising  field  of 
Anglo-Saxon  and  European  en- 
terprise. Anglo-Saxon  colonies 
sunound  it,  and  Anglo  -  Saxon 
pioneers  are  to  be  foimd  in  every 
group  of  its  islands.  Japan  and 
China,  with  untold  wealth  and 
crowded  milUons,  are  slowly 
opening  their  gates  wider  and 
wider  for  trade  and  intercourse. 
Russia  is  opening  the  Amoor 
and  developing  Siberia.  Already 
it  is  proved,  by  the  example  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  and  others, 
that  the  islands  of  the  Pacific 
can  produce  sugar,  coffee,  fruits, 
spices,  and  other  costly  mer- 
eliandise  to  great  advantage. 
Native  la'ouur,  guided  by  Euro- 
pean and  American  skill,  has 
been  tui'ned  to  good  and  very 
profitable  account.  Sandwich 
Island  sugar  will  compare 
with  the  best  known,  and 
its  "kona"  (coffee)  wiU  soon  be 
as  celebrated  as  "  old  Govern- 
ment Java."  The  fortunes  which 
have  been  made  in  the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  during  a  few  years  past  will,  m 
the  next  quarter  of  a  century,  entice  thousands  to  tha 
numerous  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Every  gioup  of  islands 
is  destined  to  contain  its  civilised  and  its  cmlising  com- 
munity, and  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  whole  will 
rise  and  spread  rapidly.  What  relation  shall  we  bear  to 
all  this  growth  of  the  Pacilic  ?  This  is  the  question  of 
questions,  not  only  for  us,  but  for  our  statesmen  also. 
I  am  bound  to  declare  my  conviction  that  it  these 
colonies  are  properly  managed,  we  shall,  in  time,  acqmre 
the  most  commanding  position  of  all.  I  know  it  wiU 
seem  Uke  foolishness  to  many  to  sui^pose  that  we  cau 
even  hope  to  rival  San  Francisco  or  California,  yet  I 
thmk  it  possible,  and  I  will  give  my  reasons  why.  We 
have  coal  and  iron -great  elements  of  England  s  power 
and  wealth— which  California  has  not ;  we  have  fisheries 
and  lumber  mexhaustible,  which  Cahforma  has  not ;  we 
can  build  ships,  which  California  cannot,  except  by 
paving  a  freight  on  timber,  which  doubles  the  cost ;  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  our  gold,  sUver,  copper, 
and  other  mineral  wealth,  is  as  great  as  was  ever  pos- 
sessed bv  California,  and  it  is  not,  m  scarcely  any 
dfTfe,  exhausted.     We  hsve  a  good  agricultural  and  an 
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adniiralile  pastoral  country — not  sudi  as  will  vie  with  Cali- 
fornia, but  will,  at  least,  uiake  us  inilependent.  California 
excels  in  grapes  and  peaches,  but  we  have  the  best 
apples  and  plums.  We  lack  nothinj  necessary  for  our 
support,  and  our  coal,  iron,  and  lumber  give  us  advan- 
tages over  California  in  more  ways  than  one.  Coal  and 
lumber  are,  very  bulky  for  tlie_  value,  and  employ  large 
tounage.  The  money  that  woiild  buy  a  cargo  of  coal  or 
lumber  for  a  ship  of  1,000  tons,  could  be  carried  iu 
gold  dust  ou  a  mau's  slioulder.  This  contrast  is  very 
strikin",  if  we  consider  that  the  four  or  five  millions  pro- 
duced annually  in  Cariboo,  by  4,000  or  5,000  persons, 
could  all  be  carried  in  a  10-ton  shallop,  while  a  saw-mUl 
employing  thirty  men,  could  load  a  1,000-ton  ship  per 
raoiilh,  every  month  in  the  year.  It  will  prove  of  im- 
mense advant:ige  to  these  colonies  to  be  able  to  employ 
so  large  an  amount  of  shipping  in  carrying  so  bulky  an 
export  as  coal  and  lumber,  because  return  cargoes,  being 
less  bulliy  and  more  valuable,  will  always  be  brought  to 
us  at  uiiuimum  freights — a  fact  to  be  borne  in  mind  by 
the  promoters  of  our  future  railroad  across  the  Continent. 
Proliably  half  the  ships  arriving  at  San  Francisco  have 
to  leave  in  ballast,  for  want  of  sufficient  export  from 
that  port. 

Again,  in  possessing  coal,  iron,  and  lumber  at  our 
hands,  we  have  the  means  of  establishing  manufactures 
here,  and  in  this  fact  there  is  ground  for  great  expecta- 
tions from  these  colonies.  It  is  when  we  become  the 
chief  seat  of  manufactures  for  the  Pacific  that  the  vast 
advantage  of  our  temper.ate  climate  will  be  demonstrated. 
In  the  usual  order  of  things,  bulky  articles  will  first  be 
made,  such  as  iron  and  brass  castings  and  machinery, 
agricultural  implements,  wagons,  carriages,  household 
furniture,  leather,  &c.  We  have  an  excellent  sheep 
conntiy.  At  this  moment  there  could  scarcely  be  a 
better  business  than  a  blanket  factory  here,  wool  costing 
two-thirds  of  the  price  with  you,  and  blankets  fifty  per 
cent,  higher,  and  the  Indian  consumption  enormous.  At 
present  a  vital  objection  to  manufactures  here  is  the 
high  rate  of  wages,  but  in  time  this  will  correct  itself. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  lies  a  country 
■with  300,000,000  of  labourers,  who  are  happy  if  they 
can  earn  from  two  to  three  dollars  per  month,  and  who 
are  ready  to  emigrate  in  countless  thousands  if  they  can 
get  from  five  to  eight  dolla"rs  per  month.  They  are  a 
plodding  and  industrious  race — not  so  strong  nor  so 
effective  as  the  European  iu  heavy  work,  or  in  work 
requiring  judgment,  but  quick  in  learning,  and  un- 
wearied in  performing  or  repeating  a  dry  detail  of  any 
work.  The  Chinaman  is  pre-eminently  calculated  to 
supply  our  factories  with  hands,  to  do  what  the  women 
and  children  of  England  have  had  to  do.  In  the  future 
manufacturing  systems  of  this  country,  the  white  man 
will  be  the  manager,  director,  and  man  of  skill,  and 
Chinamen  the  operatives. — Times  Correspondent. 


Amusement  and  Recreation  in 
Working  Men's  Clubs. 


ET  THE   EEy.    H.    SOLLY. 


While  it  is  quite  certain  that  Amusement  (in- 
cluding in  that  term  social  intercourse)  is  the 
ih-st  tiling  to  be  provided  for  by  these  Clubs,  and 
that  improvement  of  various  kinds  (mental,  moral, 
and  pecuniary),  is  the  second,  it  is  a  point  of 
paramount  importance  for  v.rorking  men  and  theu' 
friends  to  see  how  they  can  make  the  second 
result  gi'ow  naturally  out  of  the  first. 

This  is  not  difficult,  when  we  once  get  on  the 
right  track.  A  beneficent  Creator  has  bound 
together  in  natural  connection,  and  in  beautiful 
harmony,  things  that  are  pleasant  and  things 
that  are  improving ;  has  made  the  universe  on 
such  a  plan  that,  if  we  attend  to  obvious  princi- 
ples, we  shaR  derive  immense  enjoyment  from 
learning  what  there  is  in  it,  as  well  as  from  using 
our  own  powers  to  add  to  its  beauty,  its  wonders, 
its  conveniences  and  joys. 

One  way,  however,  in  which  people  who  know 
a  Utde  have  tried  to  teach  it  to  those  who  know 
less,  has  been  used  for  years  at  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes, and  more  recently  at  Working  Men's  Clubs, 
in  both  cases,  for  the  most  part,  with  signal 
failure.  I  refer  to  Lectures — but  especially  to 
lectui'es  intended  to  convey  knowledge  or  to  pro- 
mote'impi'ovement.  Of  course  there  have  been 
various  exceptions.  I  speak  only  of  the  general 
rule.  Lectures,  genera'dy,  are  not  well  attended. 
No  siu-er  device  can  be  adopted  for  secm-ing  a 
bad  attendance  of  the  members  of  these  Insti- 
tutes and  Clubs  than  to  announce  the  delivery  of 
"  A  Lectui'e,"  unless  some  very  gifted  orator  or 
unusually  attractive  subject  -is  annoimeed  also. 
It  has  been  found,  however,  that  the  exhibition 
of  diagrams,  dissolving  views,  &c.,  materially 
helps  to  draw  or  rctaiu  an  audience.  It  is  a 
great  help,  of  cojirse,  to  a  tu'cd  or  uneducated 
person,  to  have  some  illustration  to  look  at,  while 


striving  to  attend  to  a  verbal  description  or  state- 
ment. In  the  same  way,  also,  experiments  in 
chemistry,  or  with  an  electrical  machine,  air- 
pump,  &c.,  materially  aid  then-  eflforts. 

But  there  is  a  large  class  of  extremely  interest- 
ing subjects,  on  which  it  is  very  desirable  that 
working  men  should  get  information,  but  which 
cannot  be  illustrated  by  anything  but  diagrams 
or  speoimejis — perhaps  not  at  all.  Most  literary 
and  historical  subjects  come  under  the  latter 
head,  and  descriptions  of  the  structure  and  func- 
tions of  the  human  body,  of  animals,  of  famous 
cities,  fossil  remains,  &c.,  under  the  former.  Now, 
an  admirable  mode  of  drawing  an  audience  to 
listen  to  selections  from  our  noble  English  lite- 
rature has  been  the  "  Penny  Eeadings,"  which 
have  achieved  such  national  success,  and  been 
productive  of  such  remarkable  benefits.  That 
success  has  been  mainly  promoted  by  the  intro- 
duction of  music,  and  especially  of  singing,  be- 
tween the  readings.  The  latter  alone  have  some- 
times been  higlily  popular ;  but,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  songs  have  been  found  needful  to  win  or 
maiutain  this  popularity,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
accomplish  the  most  signal  and  repeated  success. 
Here,  then,  we  have  an  instance  in  which  no 
ordinary  benefit — viz.,  an  accpraintanoe  with  and 
delight  in  English  Uterature — has  been  connected 
in  a  perfectly  legitimate  manner  with  amusement, 
so  that  large  numbers  of  people  who  were  at  once 
far  too  uneducated  and  too  wearied  to  cai-e  to 
come  to  lectui-es  on  English  literature,  have  been 
both  benefited  and  highly  amused  by  a  judicious 
combination  of  readings  and  song. 

Now,  the  point  I  am  coming  to,  guided  by  these 
facts,  is  that  wa  may  avail  oui'selves  to  a  large 
extent  of  the  marvellous  power  which  music 
possesses  to  gladden  and  refine  the  human  heart, 
for  the  piurpose  of  procuring  an  audience  to  listen 
with  attention  to  other  matter  no  less  interesting, 
when  pleasantly  handled,  than  extracts  from  poets, 
humorists,  and  writers  of  fiction.  Having  pre- 
pared what  would  formerly  have  been  called  a 
lecture,  on  "  The  Hand,  the  Hoof,  and  the  Wing," 
founded  ou  Su-  Charles  Bell's  very  interesting 
Bridgewater  Treatise,  I  consulted  with  the  com- 
mittee of  one  of  our  London  Clubs  as  to  the 
possibility  of  getting  their  members  to  listen  to 
it.  We  were  all  agreed  that  it  was  very  important 
to  offer  them  something  of  an  instructive  or  im- 
proving character  occasionally,  by  way  of  variation 
to  the  perpetual  round  of  mere  amusement  pre- 
viously going  on  in  the  Club,  and  especially  at 
their  weekly  entertainments ;  but  we  were  equally 
agreed  that  to  announce  "  a  lecture  "  would  be  to 
ensure  empty  benches.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee, at  my  suggestion,  applied  to  our  tuneful 
friends,  the  ever-wUling-to-oblige  Camden  Town 
Club  choir,  and  got  their  consent  to  come  and 
sing  a  few  songs,  and  give  two  or  three  recita- 
tions, on  the  occasion  of  my  performance.  We 
got  a  bin  printed,  therefore,  to  the  effect  that, 
"  At  the  next  Monday  evening  entertainment,"  I 
was  to  give  "  a  description  of  the  Hand,  &e.," 
"  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and  a  few  (bony)  speci- 
mens, interspersed  with  a  few  songs  and  recita- 
tions by  members  of  the  Camden  Town  Working 
Men's  Club."  The  plan  proved  successful.  The 
"entertainment"  commenced  with  two  or  three 
songs  and  a  recitation,  given  iu  the  able  and 
pleasant  style  Vith  which  many  of  our  London 
clubbists  are  familiar;  theu  came  the  first  part 
of  my  "description,"  which  consisted  mainly  of 
what  would,  perhaps,  have  been  considered  rather 
dry  stuff,  if  taken  by  itself  (though  enlivened 
occasionally  by  an  anecdote  or  a  joke,  if  it  came 
handy),  but  which  the  previous  amusement  had 
sufficiently  attracted  and  braced  my  audience  to 
swallow  contentedly — nay,  even  cheerfully.  About 
twenty-five  minutes  of  this  work  was  a  sutlicienlly 
long  trial  of  their  patience ;  but  before  they  were 
thinking  how  to  get  away,  I  susi^ended  my  de- 
scriptions of  comparative  anatomy,  and  the  chair- 
man again  introduced  the  choir-.  Two  or  three 
more  songs  or  recitations,  and  then  I  concluded 
my  labour's  with  about  fifteen  minutes'  additional 
description,  and  ten  minutes  of  exhortation  to 
make  "the  many  members  in  one  body  of  their 
Club  work  harmoniously  and  zealously  together 
for  the  common  good." 

This  experiment  having  worked  well,  I  have 
i-ejieated  it  at  three  other  London  Clubs  with 
similar  results.  Miss  Wallington  kindly  gave 
some  of  her  admirable  recitations  when  I  went  to 
the  Southwark  Club,  and  the  members  of  the 
other  Clubs  provided  the  musical  part  themselves. 
I  believe  that,  however  comical  the  thing  looks  at 


first,  there  is  no  reason  why  many  "  lectures " 
should  not  be  divided  into  two  parts,  with  songs 
and  recitations  between,  nor  why  all  such  useful 
exercises  shoidd  not  be  preceded  and  followed  by  ^ 
musical  and  literary  amusement.  We  have  often 
urged  that  the  members  of  Working  Men's 
Clubs  must  have  some  other  and  better  excite- 
ment offered  them  if  you  woidd  withdraw  them 
from  the  public-house;  but  if  that  excitement  can 
occasionally  consist  of  blended  amusement  and 
instruction,  you  are  not  only  doing  the  members 
double  good  at  the  time,  but  you  are  unfolding 
the  higher  elements  of  their  nature  and  chai'acter, 
and  making  the  Club  a  source  of  permanent 
blessing.  Penny  Eeadings  will  always,  I  trust, 
maintain  theu'  ground,  and  preserve  their  present 
high  character ;  but  everything  human  has  a 
tendency  to  degenerate,  and  all  human  enjoy- 
ments require  variety.  I  have  heard  more  than 
once  that  these  Eeadings  were  losing  their  hold 
upon  the  public  in  particular  loealities,  and  re- 
quii'ed  a  larger  and  larger  infusion  of  the  comio 
element  (bordering  even  upon  what  was  coarse) 
it  they  were  to  continue  to  attract.  Much  that 
could  be  given  in  the  shape  of  historic  and 
scientific  description,  would  be  quite  as  popular 
and  fascinating  as  extracts  from  our  best  authors, 
if  it  could  be  varied,  as  the  "Eeadings"  have 
been,  by  music,  &c. ;  and  many  persons  who 
would  have  given  a  lectm-e  a  remarkably  wide 
berth,  would  come  for  the  sake  of  the  songs,  in- 
tending patiently  to  endure  the  "description," 
going  away  siu^prised  and  delighted  to  find,  at 
the  end  of  the  evening,  how  much  they  have  been 
at  once  instructed  and  amused.  A  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  successful  working  of  the  above 
plan  was  recently  afforded  at  the  same  Club  at 
which  I  first  tried  the  experiment  last  winter. 
EUhu  Burritt  had  kindly  engaged  to  give  a 
lecture  there  on  the  "  Charities  of  London,"  but 
when  the  time  came  for  commencing,  there  wei-o 
not  a  dozen  people  in  the  hall,  nor  much  prospect 
of  more  coming  in,  though  the  rest  of  the  Club- 
rooms  were  well  filled.  But,  according  to  arrange- 
ment, the  piano  struck  up  a  lively  au- ;  this  was 
followed  by  a  song  or  two ;  the  hall  rapidly  filled, 
and  Mr.  Buri'itt  had  a  good  audience  to  begin 
with.  Many,  I  believe,  only  meant  to  remain  a 
little  while,  and  then  to  go  back  to  their  games, 
&c.,  but  once  there,  they  soon  became  interested 
in  the  lecture,  and  fascinated  by  the  lectm-er's 
style  and  manner.  Scarcely  a  person  moved  till 
he  had  finished,  and  vehement  applause  told  how 
successful  the  attempt  had  been.  Songs  con- 
cluded the  evening,  and  all  felt  how  good  it  had 
been  for  them  to  have  heard  what  they  did,  in- 
stead of  the  whole  evening  being  occupied  in 
their  ordinary  amusements.  In  this,  as  it  woidd 
be  in  many  other  cases,  the  lecturer  did  not  wish 
to  divide  his  lectiu'e — which,  in  fact,  would  have 
been  an  unsuitable  proceeding;  but  in  general 
either  the  subject  would  admit  of  the  variety,  in 
the  middle,  of  songs  and  music,  or  the  interest 
would  be  sustained  throughout  to  the  end.  Of 
course,  much  depends  upon  the  lecturer  being 
able  to  say  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  pleasant, 
popular  way,  especially  if  the  subject  be  a  scien- 
tific one.  But  in  aU  cases,  however  excellent  the 
plan,  personal  qualities,  of  course,  are  a  main 
element  of  success.  Music,  nevertheless,  is  a 
mighty  lever  for  raising  and  improving  the  con- 
dition and  character  of  om-  race,  as  well  as  for 
giving  rational  enjoyment.  Let  us  apply  it  in 
the  manifold  ways  which  Working  BIcu's  Clubs, 
among  other  agencies,  abundantly  afford. 

While,  however,  wo  cannot  be  too  strongly 
impressed  vnth.  the  need  of  providing  entertain- 
ment and  instruction  in  Working  Men's  Clubs 
and  Institutes,  it  is  equally  necessary  to  re- 
member that  many  men  will  be  far  more  in- 
terested in  measures  for  promoting  the  comfort 
and  pecuniary  well-being  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  than  iu  entertainments  or  mental  excite- 
ment of  any  description.  The  latter  will  almost 
always  be  welcomed  by  the  great  majority  of 
working  men,  and  be  of  value  not  only  in  ilself, 
but  also  in  attaching  them  to  the  Club ;  but  with 
a  considerable  number  of  them  amusenientf^fil 
always  be  a  subordinate  affaii-,  and  their  conOTi|f 
tion  with  some  Provident,  Friendly,  Co-operative, 
or  simUar  society  will  be  the  sheet-anchor  to  hold 
them  fast.  The  Kentish  Town  Club  is  a  striking 
instance  in  point.  This  Club  has  had  a  hard 
struggle  for  life,  owing  to  various  causes,  but 
early  in  its  career  some  of  its  able  and  zealous 
managers  formed  a  Provident  Loan  Society,  Coal, 
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Clothing,  and  Christmas  Pi-ovident  Clubs,  and  I 
may  here  add  that  it  is  now  proposed  to  form  the 
Coal,  Clothing,  and  Chi-istmas  Clubg  into  one 
general  Co-operative  Society,  for  the  purpose  of 
■purchasing  ;U1  domestic  articles  at  -wholesale 
prices.  Those  societies  have  been  very  usefid  to 
the  members,  and  highly  valued.  Hence,  when 
the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  Club  fell  away, 
these  continued  staunch,  and  resisted  eveiy  pro- 
posal to  break  up  the  Club,  which,  they  said, 
would  just  ruin  their  Provident  Societies.  Thus, 
standing  fii'm,  they  have  been  enabled,  with  the 
seasonable  help  of  their  honorary  members,  to 
exist  through  periods  of  great  depression,  and, 
I  think,  they  will  now  be  able  to  last  till,  avoiding 
former  errors,  they  have  won  over  to  their  side 
a  large  number  of  the  working  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  somewhat  similar  and  important  illustration 
comes  to  us  from  the  Hull  Working  Men's  Club. 
The  secretary  says  in  his  "  Eeturn,"  kindly  fur- 
nished to  us  early  in  this  year — "  Our  Club  now 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Co-operative  Store, 
both  being  on  the  same  premises,  and  is  managed 
by  the  committee "  (of  the  Club).  Then,  in 
answer  to  the  qiiestion.  How  fai-  is  the  Club 
self-supporting  ?  he  writes — "  Since  we  have  had 
it  (the  Club)  in  connection  with  the  Co-operative 
Store — SLS  months — it  has  supported  itself.  Pre- 
viously it  was  losing  £1  weekly."  I  have  often  had 
to  dwell  on  the  great  mutual  benefit  which  Clubs 
and  Co-operative  Stores  may  confer  on  each  other, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  many  men  whom 
no  amount  of  ordinary  amusement  or  mental 
entertainment  (still  less,  of  course,  anything  in 
the  shape  of  mental  imi^rovement)  would  induce 
to  leave  the  publican's  iii-eside,  have  abandoned 
it  and,  by  degrees,  taken  altogether  to  better 
ways,  in  consequence  of  having  joined  a  Co- 
operative Society.  They  wOl  come  to  the  shop 
and  lounge  in  the  back  parlour,  if  fortunately 
there  be  one,  and  talk  about  "  the  concern  "  in 
which  they  have  acquired  a  definite  stake,  with 
an  interest  that  lifts  them  out  of  the  old  rut  for 
a  time,  and  gives  the  chance  of  interesting  them 
in  other  things  also. 

But,  per  centra,  a  very  promising  Club  has  been 
brought  to  death's  door,  mainly,  I  believe,  thi-ough 
the  best  men  connected  with  it  forming  a  Co- 
operative Store,  and  having  all  their  time  and 
energies  absorbed  in  its  management,  so  that  the 
poor  Club  was  deprived  of  its  natural  and  fittest 
leaders,  fell  into  incompetent  hands,  and  has 
gone  into  a  condition  from  which,  I  am  afraid,  no 
power  can  rescue  it.  Let  oui-  friends  at  HuU  and 
slsewhere  note  this  melancholy  catastrophe,  and 
take  care  to  secure  sufficient  managing  power  for 
both  their  valuable  undertakings.  Working  men's 
enterprises  so  often  faU,  because  of  the  very 
limited  time  at  their  command.  The  best  men 
to  manage  any  society  nat  urally  have  their  hands 
3ver  full,  from  the  number  of  important  and 
responsible  duties  pressed  upon  them,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  their  having  won  the  confidence  of 
their  neighbours. 


time,  while  in  another  we  find  a  shaping-machine,  manu- 
factured at  great  cost,  devoted  to  the  production  of  a 
tiny  bracket.  One  tuniiug-lathe  will  be  found  reducing 
the  face  of  a  huge  cyliuJer — the  chisel,  as  the  cylinder 
tiuns  slowly  round,  paring  the  hard  metal  with  as  much 
apparent  ease  as  though  it  were  chalk,  while  at  another 
an  active  lad  is  turning  off  small  iron  screws  by  the 
gross."  The  diU'erent  parts  of  the  various  machines 
that  are  to  be  produced,  are  forged  and  shaped  in 
different  rooms.  They  are  finally  taken  into  the  titting- 
up  rooms,  there  to  be  put  together  and  prepared  lor 
distribution  to  the  wholesale  dealers  and  shipping-agents. 
All  sorts  of  machinery  are  made  in  this  vast  establish- 
ment, hut  its  chief  business  is  in  the  construction  of  ap- 
plianoes  for  cotton  and  woollen  manufacture.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  in  it  coidd  be  produced  each  v.eek  the  entire 
fittings  and  furnishings  for  a  mill  of  20,000  spindles  for 
preparing  and  spinning  either  cotton  or  wool,  as  well  as 
for  a  weaving-shed  of  200  looms,  of  which  the  yam  thus 
manufactui'ed  is  to  be  made  into  cloth. — London  Society. 


THE  HAETFOED  WOEKS. 

Yet  larger  is  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Piatt  Bro- 
thers and  Co.,  at  Oldham,  known  as  the  Hartford 
Works.  In  it  more  than  5,0CfD  men  and  boys  ai-e  con- 
stantly employed,  to  whom  at  least  £250,000  are  paid 
each  year  in  wages  alone.  Its  various  forges,  foundries, 
workshops,  and  yards  cover  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and 
consume  each  week  about  500  tons  of  coal  and  150  tons 
of  coke,  which,  by  help  of  fifteen  steam-engines,  with  an 
aggi'egate  power  exccetUng  that  of  2,500  horses,  convert 
some  450  tons  of  iron  every  week  into  machinery  of 
various  sorts.  The  iron  reaches  the  works  in  the  crude 
state  to  which  it  is  reduced  by  the  blast-furnaces.  It  is 
puddled  and  brought  into  a  malleable  condition  before 
being  conveyed  to  the  smiths'  shop,  there  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  an  iron-cutting  saw  capable  of  revolving  a 
thousand  times  in  a  minute,  and  passing  in  each  revolu- 
tion through  a  trough  of  cold  water,  to  prevent  it  from 
becoming  too  hot  by  friction  with  the  metal.  The  iron 
bai"s  thus  cut  into  the  proper  lengths,  are  next  pressed 
between  revolving  rollers,  which  give  -them  a  perfectly 
smooth  and  uniform  smface  ;  then  they  are  conveyed 
to  the  turning  and  fitting  shops,  "  which,"  we  are  told, 
"for  extent  and  completeness  stand  unrivalled  in  the 
world.  On  the  floors  of  the  buildings  set  apart  for 
these  processes,  hundreds  of  turning -lathes,  and  of 
planing,  shaping,  slotting,  boring,  and  screw-cutting 
mailiines  are  to  be  seen  at  work.  In  one  room  we  see  a 
planing-niacliiue  with  a  bed  large  enough  to  hold  one- 
half  of  the  framework  of  a  large  power-loom,  the  cutting- 
tools  of  which  are  so  adjusted  that  all  the  portions  of 
the  frame  which  require  planing  are  acted  npon  at  one 


THE   COlirNG   DAT. 
HuBBAH !  huiTah !  the  night  is  past. 
The  dawn  is  in  the  sky  at  last — • 
The  dawn  of  love — the  morn  of  peace, 
WTien  hate,  and  strife,  and  wrong  shall  cease. 
And  earth  with  smiles  of  heaven  shall  glow. 
Lit  with  the  dreams  of  long  ago. 

Oh,  happy  morn !  oh,  blessed  day ! 
^Yhose  sim  shall  chase  our  fears  away; 
Shall  light  the  dark,  and  burst  the  chain 
From  aching  hearts  that  plead  in  vain. 
And  into  crowns  of  glory  turn 
The  thorns  that  pierce — the  tears  that  bum. 

Joy,  joy  to  him  whose  eyes  shall  see 
The  grandeur  of  that  day  to  be  ! 
That  ripened  splendour  in  the  East — 
When  hungry  souls  shall  rise  and  feast. 
And,  God-encouraged,  land  with  land 
Shall  walk  as  brothers  hand  in  hand. 

The  spear  shall  be  the  pruning-hook. 
The  sword,  the  teacher  and  the  book  j 
The  battle  shout  shall  be  the  cry 
Of  every  evil  doomed  to  die : 
And  good  alone  shall  nestle  here 
In  that  great  day  whose  hour  is  near. 

Matthias  Babe. 


T/ie  Moral  and  Social  Aspects  of 
the  Temperaiue  Movement* 

It  has  sometimes  been  ascribed  to  the  advocates 
of  Temperance  as  a  weakness  that  they  associate 
the  exclusion  of  alcoholic  liquors  with  the  dawn 
of  a  millennium,  not  only  of  sobriety,  but  of 
every  grace  and  vii'tue :  but  we  aro  persuaded 
that  such  a  representation  is  unfair.  They  say 
that  the  effects  would  cease  with  the  extinction  of 
the  cause;  and  from  this  common-sense  axiom 
they  draw  the  conclusion,  that  by  universal  total 
abstinence  from  strong  drinks  society  wotdd 
realise  all  the  benefits  involved  in  the  extinction  of 
drink-caused  i^auperism,  crime,  and  sensualism  of 
every  grade.  This  conclusion  has  been  disputed, 
on  the  ground  that  some  other  form  of  animal 
indulgence  would  take  the  place  of  drinking,  and, 
perhaps,  one  more  injurious.  But  the  advocates 
of  Temperance  are  justified  in  refusing  to  fight  so 
aerial  an  objection,  which  is  rmsupported  by 
historical  analysis,  and  contradicted  by  the  effects 
already  observed — and  which  could  be  just  as 
pertinently  alleged  against  every  means  of 
effecting  a  removal  of  our  national  intemperance. 
It  is  also  quite  a  gratuitous  assumption  that 
some  other  intoxicating  agent,  as  prolific  of  immo- 
rality, would  be  discovered.  Opium  is  often  named 
as  a  drug  resorted  to  by  abstainers  from  alcohol, 
but  the  charge  has  hardly  ever  been  sustained  in 
individual  cases,  and  is  notoriously  false  as  applied 
to  the  Temperance  community.  Whatever,  too, 
may  be  its  physical  effects,  in  a  moral  and  par- 
ticularly a  crime-producing  view,  opium  cannot 
be  compared  with  the  spirit  of  the  stiU.  Loose 
writers  have  at  times  appealed  to  the  vices  of  the 
Turks  and  the  cruelties  of  the  Hindoos  as  evidence 
that  sobriety  may  co-exist  with  immoralities 
of  the  deepest  dye ;  but  the  appeal  is  pointless. 
Both  Turks  and  Hindoos  have  become  extremely 
corrupted,  as  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors,  by 
European  associations  ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
the  Turks,  among  whom  the  highest  moral  cha- 
racteristics are  to  be  found,  are  precisely  those 


who  remain  faithful  to  the  mandate  of  the  Koran 
against  the  use  of  wine.  The  conduct  of  the 
Sepoys  during  the  mutiny  was  exceptional,  and 
their  worst  cruelties  were  generally  connected 
with  the  use  of  arrack,  or  bhang.  Indeed,  were  no 
other  diiierences  to  be  considered,  those  of  religion 
and  superior  civilisation  on  our  own  side  would 
make  all  attempts  at  a  parallel  ridicidous.  It  is 
rather  to  our  discredit  that,  with  such  immense 
advantages,  our  moral  state  should,  on  the  whole, 
be  so  imperfect ;  and  if  the  predominating  cause 
of  this  failure  is  brought  home  to  "  the  drink," 
the  Temperance  advocate  cannot  be  accused  of 
fanaticism,  in  predicating  a  very  great  and  bene- 
ficial change  as  the  result  of  his  principles,  were 
they  nationally  adopted.  Even  short  of  a  national 
adoption,  he  can  point  to  the  success  of  the  ex- 
periment on  every  scale,  large  and  small.  In 
Ireland,  as  before  remarked  in  reference  to 
economy,  so  even  we  may  obsei've  in  regard  to 
moi'als  and  social  improvement,  the  transform- 
ation was  as  complete  as  could  be  imagined.  In 
Amerioa,  the  Washingtonian  reform  of  1840-2,  by 
which  300,000  drunkards  were  reclaimed,  was 
like  the  faU  of  a  teeming  rain  on  an  arid 
sou.  In  Wales  similar  effects  have  been  pro- 
duced, and  in  no  casa  have  the  good  results 
been  known  to  abate  while  the  efficient  cause 
retained  its  vigour.  In  many  parishes,  of  both 
England  and  Scotland,  where  no  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating liquors  is  permitted,  by  the  refusal  of  the 
landowners  to  have  any  house  licensed,  the  moral 
and  social  condition  of  the  people  contrasts 
favourably  with  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  other 
pai'ishes  where  no  such  restrictions  are  imposed, 
even  though  the  parishes  imder  the  two  systems 
have  their  boundaries  side  by  side.  Coxtld  a  simi- 
lar comparison  be  instituted  between  large  tovrns 
— could  one  class  altogether  illustrate  the  effect  of 
total  abstinence,  and  the  other  class  continue  to 
exhibit  the  effect  of  common  drinking — it  can 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  scepticism  would  be 
compelled  to  admit  a  difference  v/hich,  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  series  of  comparisons,  it  is 
vain  to  deny.  The  abstainer,  however,  can  plead 
with  reason  that  many  of  the  moral  and  social 
advantages  incident  to  his  system  are  overlooked 
and  qualified,  especially  in  domestic  training,  by 
the  interfusion  of  classes  and  the  exposure  to  evil 
influences  from  the  opposite  system.  But  suffi- 
cient is  seen  and  demonstrable  to  show  how  much 
society  would  gain  by  an  adoption  of  the  one 
system  in  place  of  the  other.  All  that  strong 
drink  ever  does  to  sow  the  seed  of  an  imnatural 
vice,  to  excite  the  lower  appetites,  to  fire  the 
passions,  to  induce  extravagance  and  idleness,  and 
thence  poverty  and  want — all  that  it  does  to 
increase  crime,  and  feed  the  grosser  vices  that 
prey  on  soul  and  body — aU  that  it  does  to  turn 
home  into  hell,  and  blast  the  hopes  of  childhood — 
all  this  would  cease,  if  the  Temperance  Eeforma- 
tion  could  be  consummated ;  and  were  it  to  cease, 
who  doubts  that  happier  days  would  dawn  upon 
the  England  we  love  so  much  ? 

All  social  reformers  are  likewise  forward  to 
acknowledge  the  connection  of  social  and  moral 
progress  with  conditions  of  sanitary  surroundings 
and  natural  comforts.  The  influence  of  Tem- 
perance in  directly  ministering  to  these  conditions 
may,  thei-efore,  be  set  down  to  its  fiurther  credit 
as  an  instrument  of  moral  and  social  elevation.  Its 
wonderful  powers  of  usefulness,  when  eaa-nestly 
plied,  have  been  fully  proved ;  and  its  zealous 
advocates  cannot  be  blamed  if  they  look  back 
with  wistful  eyes  to  the  greater  blessings  which 
a  more  general  employment  of  the  same  agency 
would  confer  upon  the  nation. 


Conclnded  from  page  333. 


Master  and  Appbextice. — In  a  recent  action, 
"  Rayment  v.  'Wmton,"  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer, 
for  ail  alleged  breach  of  covenant,  the  declar-ation  stated 
that  the  plaintiff's  son-in-law  had  put  himself  apprentice 
to  the  defendant  to  learn  the  art,  trade,  or  business  of  a 
builder,  ornamental  painter,  and  decorator,  for  a  period 
of  live  yeai-s,  and  that  the  defendant  thereby  covenanted 
to  teach  the  apprentice  in  tlie  said  art,  trade,  or  business, 
by  tlie  best  means  in  his  power,  but  hail  negloctud  and 
made  default.  The  defendant,  by  his  plea,  stated  that 
at  tlie  time  of  the  alleged  breach  the  apprentice  would 
not  be  t.aught,  and  by  his  own  acts  hindered  and  pre- 
vented the  defendant  from  teaching  him,  and  thus  caused 
the  breach.  The  Court  sustained  this  plea.  Tlie  ap- 
prentice's wdlingness  to  he  taught  was,  from  the  necessity 
of  the  case,  a  condition  precedent  to  his  being  taught ; 
and  as  the  master's  covenant  was  to  teach  by  the  best 
means  in  his  power,  and  the  apprentice  had  put  it  out  of 
his  power  to  teach,  he  could  not  be  called  upon  to  per- 
form an  impossibility. 
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MONEY    PRIZES. 

TO  BE  COMPETED  FOB  BT 
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In  our  next  Number  an  aclcnowledgment  in  detail  will 
appear  of  the  Essays  whicli  have  been  sent  in  for 
competition  for  the  ISventy  Prizes,  Ten  of  Five  Pounds 
each  and  Ten  of  Three  Pounds  each,  offered  by  Messrs. 
Cassell,  Pettek,  and  Galpin. 
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IVorkmg-Class  Policy. 

When  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  rhetorician 
■wanted  a  simUe,  which  should  illustrate  un- 
appreciated profusion,  he  fixed  upon  water 
and  words  :  water,  whose  plentifulness  en- 
ables us  to  ofFer  it  freely,  and  words  which,  in 
the  shape  of  advice,  are  given  with  greater 
bountifulness.  Notwithstanding  this  subtle 
warning  that  advice  may  be  tendered  in 
futile  copiousness,  we  shall  venture  a  few 
sentences  upon  what  we  may  call  workin" 
men's  policy.  In  so  doing  ^ve  invite  the  care- 
ful attention  of  working  men  to  the  subject, 
which,  obscure  and  unpromising  as  it  may  at 
first  seem,  bids  fair  at  no  distant  period  to 
become  one  of  paramount  importance. 

It  is  a  new  thing,  and  a  great  thing,  to  find 
that  working  men  have  reached  that  stage  of 
progress  when  they  have  conceptions  of  policy. 
We  are  distinctly  persuaded  that  their  ascen- 
dancy in  the  social  scale  and  in  personal 
prosperity  will  be  secui-ed  when  they  come  to 
act  on  general  principles — when  they  place  be- 
fore themselves  great  objects,  and  come  to  an 
understanding  among  themselves  as  to  the 
methods  to  be  pursued  to  accomplish  them. 
AlU-their  failures  in  association,  all  their 
apathy  in  compassing  unity  among  them- 
selves, arise  from  not  having  given  thought 
suiScient  to  the  kind  of  policy  the  best  cal- 
culated to  promote  their  just  ends. 

Many  think  that  policy  means  mere  crafti- 
ness, and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
If  it  means  this,  they  are  right  in  having 
nothing  to  do  with  it. "  But  it  does  not  mean 
this.  It  means  method  of  procedure  ;  it 
signifies  the  selection  of  honourable  means 


for  the  attainment  of  honest  ends.  Every- 
thing intelligent  is  really  regulated  by  a 
policy  of  some  kind.  He  who  speaks  gram- 
matically, speaks  with  policy,  for  gi-ammar  is 
but  the  policy  of  speech.  The  arithmetician 
acts  on  policy,  for  arithmetic  is  but  the 
policy  of  calculation.  The  mathematician 
acts  on  policy,  for  geometry  is  the  policy  of 
determining  magnitude.  The  very  laws  of 
music  are  but  the  policy  of  melody,  just  as 
law  is  the  policy  of  liberty,  and  order  the 
policy  of  progress,  and  justice  the  policy  of 
security.  The  fact  is,  that  man  is  ignorant 
who  does  not  understand  policy,  and  is  an 
hourly  blunderer  who  does  not  act  upon  it. 
Nobody  objects  to  policy  except  those  who  do 
not  know  what  it  means,  and  who  mistake  it 
for  something  else. 

In  the  days  when  the  working  class 
thought  of  physical  force  as  a  means  of 
political  elevation,  that  was  their  policy  so 
far.  Even  that  stage  indicated  that  they  were 
acquii'ing  ideas  of  policy,  though  in  this  case 
erroneous,  peradventure.  Now  they  begin  to 
see  very  generally  that  it  is  by  unity,  by  in- 
telligence, by  habits  of  providence,  by  use  of 
Co-opieration,  and  similar  means,  that  their 
best  chances  of  success  appear.  The  working 
class,  therefoi'e,  are  settling  down  into  chosen 
methods  of  procedui-e  for  the  improvement  of 
their  condition.     This  is  policy. 

Temperance,  every  thinking  man  now 
knows,  is  the  policy  of  health ;  regulated 
exercise  is  the  policy  of  strength ;  economy 
is  the  policy  of  wealth ;  truth  is  the  policy 
of  manliness,  as  the  liar  is  ever  a  coward  or 
a  knave.  But  men  who  can  now  well  discern 
principles  of  policy  for  themselves,  fail  to  dis- 
cern them  in  others.  A  curious  instance  has 
lately  occurred  in  a  London  Trade  Society, 
mentioned  in  the  public  prints.  The  United 
Trades  have  been  justly  active  in  procuring 
an  amendment  of  the  Masters'  and  Work- 
men's Act,  with  a  view  to  equalise  the  legal 
position  of  workman  and  employer  in  cases 
of  breach  of  contract.  Lord  Elcho  has  made 
himself  instrumental  in  procuring  a  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  Inquiry  into  the  ope- 
ration of  the  existing  Act,  and  will,  in  due 
Parliamentary  course,  be  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  This  oflice  implies  great 
labour,  and  responsible  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion. To  imdertake  this  implies  good  feeling 
towards  the  men  seeking  the  inquiry,  and 
his  lordship  not  only  commits  himself  to  the 
necessity  and  justice  of  the  inquiry,  but  com- 
mits also,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  gentlemen 
with  whom  he  usually  acts  in  Parliament, 
who  are  not  politically  very  favourable  to  the 
working  class.  But  the  trades  societies  have, 
it  apj)ears,  objected  to  Lord  Elcho  being 
chairman.  This  does  not  seem  a  sound  act 
of  policy.  Lord  Elcho  is  more  likely  to  do 
justice  to  the  working  class  in  social  matters 
than  a  chairman  politically  favourable  to  them. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  find  men 
illiberal  in  one  thing,  liberal  in  the  very  op- 
posite. Men  who  will  'withhold  political 
power,  will  accord  very  readily  social  privi- 
leges, with  a  view  to  satisfy  them  and  render 
them  contented.  A  Tory,  for  instance,  is  far 
more  likely  to  have  paternal  sympathies  to- 
wards working  men  than  a  Whig,  and  a 
Whig  more  so  than  a  Kadical.  It  seems 
curious,  but  it  is  quite  true,  and  as  common 
as  it  is  true.  The  Ten-Hours  Act,  and  many 
features  of  the  Factory  Acts,  which  are  bene- 
ficial to  the  working  class,  would  never  have 
been  passed  but  for  the  aid  of  Tories.  These 
concessions  might  have  been  prompted  by  the 
antagonism  of  the  landed  interest  to  the  fac- 
tory interest.  With  this  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  We  do  not  justify  it,  nor  apologise  for 
it ;  we  only  explain  it.  We  look  upon  the 
question  purely  as  one  of  policy.     The  Whig 


thinks  the  people  ought  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and,  therefore,  would  give  them  rights  to 
enable  them  to  do  it.  The  Radical  is  still  more 
favourable  to  the  independence  of  the  people, 
and  would  give  them  equal  rights,  and  is  rather 
apt  to  leave  social  rights  to  develop  themselves 
as  they  can ;  and  many  Liberal  constituencies  are 
rather  inimical  to  them.  Now,  the  right  of 
self-help  is  a  higher  gift  than  many  acts  of 
paternal  kindness ;  and  so  the  motive  of 
those  who  give  least  may  be  more  estimable 
than  that  of  those  who  give  most.  But  those 
who  will  give  most  of  what  you  want  are  not 
to  be  lightly  set  aside.  In  matters  of  policy 
we  think  first  of  how  we  ai-e  likely  to  get 
what  we  most  want,  or  profess  to  want,  "and 
accept  the  services  of  those  most  likely  to 
give  them.  If,  while  professing  to  amend  an 
Act  of  Parliament,  we  are  most  anxious  to 
resent  political  slights,  and  retaliate  upon 
members  of  Parliament  with  whom  diiference 
of  opinion  exists,  that  may  be  amusing,  ex- 
citing, or  even  useful ;  but  it  is  pm'suing  one 
object  while  professing  to  seek  another.  In 
the  case  we  have  named,  it  is  converting  a 
question  of  legal  right  into  a  political  dispu- 
tation. This  may  be  commended  by  many 
reasons  at  this  time,  but  it  is  an  example  of 
what  is  not  policy.  The  late  Mr.  Cobden 
would  never  do  this.  His  great  success  was 
owing  to  his  seeking  clear  objects  and  accept- 
ing the  aid  of  all  who  would  promote  them, 
and  in  never  mixing  up  two  distinct  things 
together.  In  politics,  as  in  other  affairs  of 
daily  Ufe,  doing  one  thing  at  a  time  is  true 
policy.  But  this  subject  is  a  wide  one.  We 
scarcely  open  it ;  we  do  not  exhaust  it.  An 
illustration  of  it  lay  near  at  hand,  which  it 
seems  useful  to  offer.  If  our  remarks  cause 
the  question  of  methods  of  procedure  to  be 
thought  over  by  working  men,  it  will  lead, 
whether  to  this  view  or  that,  surely  to  larger 
views  ;  and  mth  width  of  view  comes  sound- 
ness of  view,  and  that  is  the  main  thing. 


GYMNASIUMS  WANTED. 

LrviNG  close  to  a  great  thoroughfare  in  a  northern 
district  of  Loudon,  we  have  often  noticed,  with  paiu  and 
surprise,  the  large  number  of  wayfarers  who  are  *' de- 
formed, untiuished,"  and  either  crippled  by  weakness, 
want  of  care  in  infancy,  or  by  following  iinhealthy 
trades.  Many  have  cue  or  two  club  feet ;  others  are 
bent  in  the  limbs  on  one  side;  there  are  stitT  limbs, 
which  do  not  act  so  well  as  the  artificial  ones  of  clever 
makers.  Many  are  deformed  and  stiffened  by  attacks 
of  rheumatism,  and  others  by  paralytic  and  nervous 
causes.  The  bandy  legs  and  rickety  state  of  very  young 
children  might  be,  to  a  great  extent,  prevented,  by 
attention  to  proper  air,  food,  and  clothing  supply;  and 
in  other  ways  much  of  the  evil  referred  to  might  be 
lessened,  by  surgical  attention  to  children  when  in  their 
younger  years.  Notwithstanding  there  are  facilities 
afforded  for  the  cure  of  these  imperfections,  not  only  in 
the  Children's  Hospital,  in  Great  Ormond  Street,  but  in 
other  of  the  metropolitan  hospitals,  where  often  a 
simple  and  not  very  dangerous  operation,  with  a  little 
care,  will  prevent  the  early  close  of  life,  or  the  passing 
of  one  in  a  lame  and  crippled  state ;  still,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  neglected,  and  in  course  of  time  the  deformity 
is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  sufferers  being  put  to 
some  sedentary  employment.  This  is  a  matter  whicli 
requii-es  more  thought  than  has  been  generally  devoted 
to  the  subject ;  .and  we  believe  that,  if  it  were  better 
known  hov/  easy  it  is  to  get  .assistance  of  the  very  best 
description  at  St.  Bartholomew's  and  other  hospitals, 
and  also  the  use  of  splints  and  apparatus  of  different 
kinds,  but  a  tithe  of  the  lame  would  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  our  large  towns.  A  considerable  number  of 
the  cases  of  deformity  which  are  far  too  frequently  met 
with  arise  from  accidents,  but  some  are  brought  upon 
youths  who  are  sent,  at  the  ages  of  from  thirteen  to 
fourteen  and  fifteen  years,  to  trades  which,  in  course  of 
time,  to  a  greater  or  less  e.\tent,  make  the  limbs  lose 
their  fair  and  right  proportions,  and,  in  addition  to  dis- 
comfort, cause  much  damage  to  health.  In  Sheffield, 
Bh-mingham,  and  some  other  towns,  where  many  per- 
sons are  employed  in  the  gi-inding,  polishing,  and 
finishing  of  tools,  a  trade  which  requires  botli  men  and 
women  to  stand  or  sit  for  many  hours  together  in  one 
particular  attitude,  the  muscles  get  set  in  a  form  similar 
to  that  which  the  workpeople  stand  or  sit  in  when 
labouring  at  the  bench. 

In  Clerkenwell  a  considerable  amount  of  this  kind  of 
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deformity  may  be  noticed,  particularly  amongst  those 
who  are  employed  in  some  branches  of  the  gold  and 
silversmith  and  jewellery  trades.  There  may  be  seen 
lads,  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  work  at 
the  polishing  of  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  whose  limbs 
have  become  like  the  Sheffield  grinders,  of  unnatural 
and  unhealthy  forms,  and  this  kind  of  deformity  comes 
more  quickly  than  many  suppose,  and  extends  to 
various  emploj-ments.  The  long  -  established  letter- 
carrier  or  deliverer  of  newspapers  gets  a  form  of  ami 
and  shoulder  which  is  still  to  be  noticed  when  he  has 
nothing  to  carry  or  deliver.  By  his  particular  gait,  any 
one  can  distinguish  a  tailor  or  a  shoemaker  in  the 
street ;  and  clever  detective  and  other  skilled  officers  of 
police  can,  by  certain  indications,  guess  whether  or  not 
a  man  is  telling  the  truth  respecting  his  past  pursuits. 
It  is  a  great  pity  that  crippling  of  this  kind  shoidd  be 
allowed,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  facilities  for 
gymnastic  exercises,  used  properly  and  in  sufficiently 
early  time,  would  to  a  great  extent  coimteract  the  effect 
of  most  sedentary  trades.  G\Tnnasiums,  which  could  be 
easily  accessible  in  both  winter  and  summer,  at  a  small 
cost,  would  be  of  the  greatest  serfice.—£ml<kr. 


rndian  Ornameittation  * 


A  BINA,  OR  GUITAE.  — DETAILS  OF  THE 
OENAMENT. 
HEAD  OP  THE  INSTEUMEUT  (piG.  1,  PAGE  322). 
Fig.  4.  Triloba'e  medaUton  in  ivory,  perforated,  on 
a  gold  ground. — Gauesa,  Gkid  of  Wisdom,  Destiny, 
and  Marriage,  represented  with  the  head  of  an 
elephant,  was  the  son  of  Siva  and  Parvati. 

Fig.  5.  Ornament  terminating  the  lower  portion  of 
the  neek,  seen  in  profile. — The  upper  part  is  composed 
of  seventeen  ivory  cloves,  and  the  lower  part  of 
nine  palmettes,  carved  in  wood,  painted  yellow, 
encircled  by  a  double  red  line.  Between  each 
palmette  is  a  slender  pahn,  streaked  with  green 
colour.  The  small  vacant  space  between  the  two 
ornaments  is  decorated  with  striated  circular' 
bands,  alternately  red,  yellow,  and  green. 

Fig.  6.   Ornament  placed  heloxv  the  head  of  the  in- 

*  Contiiraed  from  page  322. 


strument,  seen  in  profile. — This  is  identically  similar 
in  material,  workmanship,  and  colouring  to  that 
described  above.  The  only  difference  consists  in 
the  position  of  the  palmettes,  which  are  upright, 
instead  of  being  reversed. 

TOP    OP    THE    PINGEK-BOAPD    (pIG.  2,  PAGE  322). 

Sculptures  in  ivory,  perforated,  upon  a  gold,  ground, 
— Two  Apsaras  (celestial  nymphs),  of  whom  Eama 
is  queen,  and  who  charm  by  their  dancing  in  the 
paradise  of  Indra,  God  of  the  Air  and  the  Seasons. 
This  subject  is  surmounted  by  an  ivory  bow,  over 
which  passes  the  foiu-  strings,  which  are  wound 
upon  the  pegs. 

Four  Gojris,  companions  of  the  infancy  of 
Krichna,  sustain  a  tree,  the  branches  of  which 
envelop  this  deity.  Beneath,  Gandharvas,  com- 
panions of  Indra,  are  dancing. 

Fig.  7.  In  the  sonorous  portion  of  the  instru- 
ment (Fig.  1,  page  322)  the  middle  zone  is  deco- 
rated throughout  its  entire  length  by  three  bands 
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of  carved  ivory,  separated  from  each  other  by 
small  arabesques,  painted  on  wood.  In  the 
middle,  and  surrounding  a  medallion  of  carved 
ivory  upon  a  gold  ground,  are  eight  palmettes  in 
painted  wood — four  of  which  are  upon  a  red 
ground,  surrounded  with  a  triple  milled  yellow 
line,  and  four  upon  a  green  ground,  with  lines 
similar  to  the  fii'st. 

Fig.  8.  The  zone,  which  occupies  the  middle  of 
the  back  of  the  instriuuent,  lias  on  each  side  a 
large  band  of  ovoidal  form,  in  wood,  painted  red, 
decorated  with  light  yellow  interlacings.  These 
two  zones  are  environed  by  a  running  ornament 
in  carved  ivory  (Pig.  9)  terminated  by  a  row  of 
ivory  balusters,  detached  from  each  other,  and 
upon  a  gold  ground. 

The  ornament  which  terminates  the  decoration 
of  this  instrument  is  formed  by  a  small  bas-relief 
in  ivory,  of  ogival  form,  perforated,  upon  a  gold 
ground. 


Children   in   the   Black    Country. 

"A  SiAPFORDSHraE  LiD,"  wTiting  to  the  Pall  Mull 
Gazette,  states  that  notwithstanding  the  success  which 
has  attended  Iiitlierto  tlie  iutroduction  of  the  Factory 
Act,  any  proposal  to  extend  its  application  to  other 
districts  elicits  a  storm  of  opposition  both  from  tlie 
ranks  of  capital  and  labour.  The  Black  Country  is  a  case 
in  point.  Here  the  mines,  forges,  and  woricshops  abound 
with  children,  many  little  more  than  infants,  who,  for  a 
miserable  pittance,  are  deforming  their  bodies,  corrupt- 
ing their  minds,  becoming  lost  in  ignorance  and  crime. 
Few  districts  in  the  country  have  furnished  more  revolt- 
ing instances  of  juvenile  depravity.  The  commercial 
progress  of  the  district  has  also  been  to  some  extent 
retarded  by  the  poor  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
its  workpeople.  Both  these  facts  are  traceable  to  the 
same  source ;  yet  the  Government  proposition,  urged 
by  Lord  Lichfield,  to  extend  to  the  Black  Country  the 
Act  which  has  proved  so  beneficial  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  is  strongly  opposed,  not  merely  by  "  the  un- 
thinking multitude,"  but,  strange  to  say,  by  gentlemen 
of  influence  and  position  in  the  district.  At  such  a 
moment,  a  few  facts  as  to  the  condition  of  the  little 
children  of  the  district,  which  have  come  under  the 
observation  of  une  who  has  spent  much  time  among 
them,  may  be  interesting. 

Standing  on  the  venerable  ruins  of  Dudley  Castle,  a 
complete  panoramic  view  is  obtainable  of  that  part  of 
Soutli  StaUbiilsliire  and  East  Worcestershire  not  inaptly 
termed  the  Black  Country,  a  district  extending  some 
si.v  or  eight  miles  in  every  direction  around  that  pile. 
Tlie  population  of  the  Black  Country  e«eeeds  half  a 
million,  of  wliich  number  one-tliird  are;engaged  in  the 
mines  and  brick-fields,  one-third  in  the  iron-works  and 
furnaces,  and  tlie  rest  in  the  miscellaneous  metal  and 
hardware  trades.  With  the  exception  of  the  mines, 
which  are  already  under  Government  supervision, 
children  under  the  age  cf  thirteen  are  engaged  more  or 
less  in  all  tliese  branches  of  industry.  The  approxi- 
mate number  of  tliese  "little  hands "  has  been  com- 
puted as  follows  : — Furnaces,  brick-fields,  &c.,  1,000 ; 
iron-mills  and  forges,  1,000 ;  hardware  and  metal  trades, 
3,000  ;  maldng  an  aggregate  of  about  5,000. 

Tlie  employment  of  tliese  children  at  the  furnaces  is 
called  "  box  lilling,"  or  loaiUng  the  trucks  which  convey 
the  material  to  tlie  furnace.  It  is  an  out-door  occupa- 
tion, requiring  considerable  strength  and  endurance, 
and  eng.aginj  them  in  turn  by  niglit  as  well  as  by  day, 
with  no  intermittent  respite  on  Suuday.s,  except  In  some 
few  instances.  Tlie  hours  of  labour  are  from  6  a.m.  till 
a  p.m.,  and  from  6  p.m.  till  6  a.m.  respectively  for 
the  day  and  night  set  of  tliese  boys,  who  work  as  long 
as  tlieir  fathers.  In  this  case,  however,  beyond  tlie 
fact  tli.at  children  so  young  are  employed  at  all,*there  is 
uotliing  specially  to  complain  of. 

In  tlie  mills  and  forges,  boys  of  all  ages,  from  eight 
and  upwards,  may  be  Ibnnd,  amid  the  labyrinth  of 
machinery  and  the  coils  of  heated  iron,  engaged  by  day 
and  night  in  tugging  long  red-hot  seething  bars.  Their 
activity  is  very  great,  owing  to  the  nature  of  their  work, 
which  requires  rapidity  of  movement,  and  contrasts 
strangely  with  theu-  otherwise  jaded  and  worn  appear- 
ance. In  addition  to  the  labour  of  dragging  alou,^  the 
iron,  each  of  these  little  fellows  has  to  run,  in  short 
stages,  a  distance  of  more  than  eleven  miles  every  day, 
in  an  oppressive  atmosphere,  thick  with  dust  and  steam. 
Owing  to  the  quick  and  uncertain  movements  of  the  hot 
iron  h^  in  tlicir  passage  through  successive  rolls  before 
uaving  -time  to  cool,  the  occupation  of  these  boys  is 
attended  with  some  danger,  a  serious  burn  being  .an 
almost  every-day  occurrence.  Standing  iu  the  midst  of 
an  extensive  forge  a  few  years  ago,  I  was  alarmed  by  a 
cry  of  terror  at  the  farther  end  of  the  works.  There 
was  a  general  rush  to  the  spot,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  horrible  and  sickening  sight  that  met  our  view.  A 
large  rod  of  seething  iron,  iu  coming  Irom  the  rolls,  had 
som.how  twisted  aside,  and  had  literally  pierced  through 
the  body  of  a  little  fellow  some  tei  years  old.  For 
awhile  the  roar  of  the  machinery  was  suspended,  and 
two  or  three  brawny  pudiUers  carried  the  hapless  crea- 
ture home;    but  when  the  first  tliriU.  of  horror  had 


passed  !iw.ay  the  wheels  were  again  set  iu  motion  and  all 
went  on  as  before.  The  lives  of  these  boys  .are  almost 
entirely  spent  iu  the  forges,  except  the  hours  allotted  to 
sleep.  They  have  their  meals  there,  and  in  the  snatches 
of  leisure  it  is  tlieir  playground.  In  most  of  the  works 
is  the  arm  or  basin  of  a  canal,  the  water  of  which  is 
kept  in  a  state  of  chronic  fever,  and  in  which,  despite  its 
inky  colour,  they  delight  to  bathe  both  in  winter  and 
summer.  So  constant  are  they  in  their  ablutions  thiat 
they  often  come  out  parboiled,  like  a  washerwoman's 
thumb.  Some  of  the  proprietors  of  these  works  have 
provided  night  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  children,, 
in  their  employ  ;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  in  mind  and 
body  alike  neglected,  and  the  densest  ignorance  prevails. 
They  have  no  home  training,  most  of  their  houses  being 
locked  up  all  day,  the  parents  and  all  the  children  being 
out  at  work  ;  and  returning  home  fatigued  at  night, 
nothing  but  bed  or  a  carousal  in  the  "Fox  and  Dragon" 
is  acceptable.  Returning  home  late  one  evening,  I  saw 
two  little  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  lying  asleep  upon  a 
doorstep,  which  proved  to  be  that  of  their  own  home. 
On  awaking  them,  they  told  me  they  were  waiting  for 
their  mother  to  come  out  of  the  neighbouring  tavern 
and  open  the  door.  Tliey  had  no  father,  and  had  been 
hard  at  work  all  day.  The  boy  worked  in  a  forge,  the 
girl  in  a  foundry,  and  the  mother  in  a  japanning  factory, 
and  though  thus  separated  all  day,  there  seemed  no 
bond  of  affection  to  bind  them  when  they  met  together. 
West  of  Dudley  is  a  strange,  wild  region  known  as 
the  "  nailing  district,"  composed  of  scattered  hamlets, 
to  all  the  houses  of  which  is  attached  what  appears  to 
the  stranger  a  blacksmith's  shop/  The  manufacture  of 
wrought  nails  is,  and  has  been  for  a  century  and  more, 
the  great  staple  industry  of  the  district.  It  is  carried 
on  by  the  nailers  in  their  own  houses.  In  few  trades  of 
the  district  does  the  employment  of  women  and  young 
children  assume  a  more  objectionable  form  than  in 
this.  The  women  seem  to  have  lost  all  traces  of  the 
modesty  of  their  sex,  and  from  childhood  are  addicted 
to  swearing,  smoking — resembling  as  far  as  possible  the 
other  sex  in  their  habits  and  deportment,  even  to  the 
wearing  of  their  coarse  flannel  jackets.  Tliey  mostly 
marry  very  young,  often  at  fourteen,  and  seldom  later 
than  eighteen  or  twenty.  With  such  women  for  mothers, 
it  is  not  difiicult  to  judge  of  their  children.  From 
tenderest  ages,  often  from  five  or  six  years,  they  are 
trained  to  that  round  of  labour  in  which  their  lives  are 
doomed  to  be  spent.  The  first  stage  is  "blowing  the 
bellows,"  and  next  they  are  taught  to  forge  the  smaller 
kiuds  of  nails.  The  hours  of  labour  are  dreadfully  pro- 
longed, often  exceeding  sixteen  hours  per  day  ;  the  rate 
of  remuneration  is  very  low,  and  the  homes  are  conse- 
quently wretchedly  poor.  Entering  one  of  them  lately, 
I  saw  the  father,  mother,  and  eight  sous  and  daughters, 
all  toiling  in  a  small,  ill-ventilated,  dirty  hovel.  It  was 
growing  late  in  the  evening,  and  I  inquired,  "  Is  it  not 
time  to  cease  your  day's  work?"  "Oh,  noa,  maister," 
rejoined  the  mother ;  "  we've  a  noit's  work  afore  us  yet, 
or  there'll  be  no  bread  o'  the  leaf  o'  Sunilay."  It  was 
Friday  night,  and  it  was,  as  I  learnt,  a  practice  to  work 
from  Friday  morning  until  Saturday  afternoon,  without 
having  more  than  short  snatches  of  rest  for  meals. 
Whde  I  lingered,  a  little  fellow,  who  coidd  not  have 
been  more  than  eight,  fell  from  his  work  apparently 
exhausted,  but  his  father,  on  observing  it,  threw  at  him 
a  hammer-handle,  telling  him,  with  an  oath,  to  re-com- 
mence his  work.  He  took  no  part  iu  our  conversa- 
tion, having,  like  his  two  eldest  daughters,  a  short  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  which  seemed  to  him  and  them  "  the 
calumet  of  peace." 

This  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  case.  Hundreds  of 
such  instiinces  are  to  be  found  of  little  boys  and  girls, 
just  emerged  from  babyhood,  ill-fed,  ill-olothed,  and 
over-worked,  trained  amid  vulgarity  and  vice,  and  iu 
the  densest  gloom  of  ignorance.  Were  it  not  for  Sun- 
day-schools, I  shudder  to  think  of  the  future  of  these 
hapless  children.  Their  lives  could  only  bo  compared 
with  those  of  the  "  heathen  in  his  blindness,"  on  whose 
behalf  Exeter  Hall  is  pleading  so  eloquently  during  this 
month  of  May.  I  visited  a  Sunday-scliool  iu  the  nailing 
district  a  few  Sundays  ago,  and  found  there  a  multitude 
of  these  little  "  Christian  savages."  They  were  lustily 
singing  a  hymn  as  I  entered  which  is  very  popular  in 
the  district,  rather,  I  suspect,  because  it  goes  to  a  lively 
tune  than  because  many  of  the  childieu  can  heartily 
appreciate  the  seutimeut  of  the  words  :— 

"  I  thank  the  goodness  and  the  grace 

Whicli  on  my  birth  have  smiled. 
And  made  me  in  these  Christian  days, 

A  lmpi>y  English  child. 
'*  I  was  not  bom  a  little  slave 

To  labour  iu  the  sun, 
And  msh  I  were  but  in  the  grave. 

And  all  my  labour  done." 
A  sad  feeling  came  over  me  as  I  looked  upon  the 
crowd  of  wan,  pale  faces  and  worn  frames,  and  compared 
that  scene  to  the  burden  of  the  song  of  praise,  and  I 
could  not  help  wishing  from  my  heart  that  the  contrast 
was  somewhat  more  striking  between  "a  little  slave" 
and  these  "  happy  English  children." 

Iu  other  branches  of  the  hardware  and  metal  trades 
the  evils  of  child  labour  equally  abound,  especially  in 
the  foundries,  japan-works,  and  tin-plate  factories  ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  they  are  less  aggravated  in  the  large  establish- 
ments than  m  the  smaller  workshops. 


Space  wiU  not,  however,  allow  me  to  refer  in  detail 
to  more  than  one  other  branch  of  industry,  and  even 
upon  this  my  comments  must  be  brief.  The  briclifichls 
of  the  Black  Country  lie  between  Dudley  and  Stour- 
bridge, a  district  which,  like  the  nailers'  haunt,  is  wild 
and  bare. 

The  produce  of  the  clay-pits  is  moulded  into  bricks, 
tiles,  and  pipes,  of  which  enormous  quantities  are  made 
here  and  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  various 
establishments  are  called  "  yards,"  and  employ  a  very 
large  number  of  persons,  the  great  majority  of  whom 
tare  very  young  females.  The  scene  presented  at  these 
yards  is  somewhat  grotesque.  Queer  cla.V-coloured 
beings,  whose  sex  can  hardly  be  distinguished  by  their 
dress  or  gait,  paddle  along  with  bare  feet  through  the 
wet  clay,  reminding  one  of  the  quaint  representations  of 
Egyptian  brickmaldng  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh.  As  they 
run  from  place  to  place,  they  sing  sn.atches  of  coarse 
songs  or  crack  obscene  jokes  for  mutual  encour.agement. 
The  hours  of  labour  .are  nominally  from  6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
for  the  girls,  but  these  hours  are  often  exceeded.  The 
yonnger  girls,  from  eight  to  thirteen  years  old,  are 
chiefiy  employed  to  carry  bricks  for  the  women,  to  fill 
carts,  or  empty  kilns.  As  an  example  of  the  fatigue 
these  children  must  undergo,  I  m.ay  state  that  a  kiln  con- 
taining 17,000  bricks,  weighing  7|  lb.  each,  was  recently 
emptied  by  ten  little  girls  in  a  day  and  a  half.  Each 
girl  had  consequently  to  catch  and  toss  on  to  her  neigh- 
bour in  a  day  of  usual  length  a  weight  exceeding  thirty- 
six  tons,  and  in  doing  so  to  make  backwards  and 
forwards,  11,333  complete  half-tums  of  her  body  while 
raised  from  the  ground  on  a  sloping  plank. 

The  foreman's  account  of  these  girls  was  that  they 
were  "very  bold  and  cheeky."  Even  the  youngest 
among  them  seemed  able  to  appreciate  the  ribald  jests 
of  their  elder  sisters.  The  nature  of  their  occupation  is 
quite  opposed  to  every  feeling  of  refiuement  or  modesty. 
I  dare  not  attempt  to  describe  the  impurity  of  language 
I  have  too  often  heard  among  these  giils,  even  of  tender 
ages. 

Laying  aside  the  other  p.art  of  the  subject — the  em- 
ployment of  women — I  venture  to  tliiulc  that  these 
simple  statements,  in  regard  to  the  children  of  the  dis- 
trict, will  suBice  to  satisfy  those  who  deny  the  need  of 
Government  interference  or  the  necessity  of  some  reform. 
And  allow  me  to  ask  them,  in  conclusion,  to  consider 
how  m.any  girls  are  being  led  to  untimely  ruin,  and  how 
many  boys  are  rising  up  to  swell  the  ranks  of  ignorance 
and  crime,  before  they  quote  again  the  oft-nrged  plea 
that  Parliament  has  no  right  to  pry  into  such  matters 
as  these. 


Co-operation  and  the  yourney- 
men  Bakers. 

We  felt  it  our  duty,  in  the  interests  of  humanity 
and  of  that  class  for  the-  benefit  of  which  our 
efforts  are  more  especially  intended,  to  draw 
public  attention  upon  two  occasions  to  the  hielan- 
choly  condition  of  the  joiumeymen  bakers  in  Lon- 
don and  elsewhere.*  We  tui-n  now  with  pleasure 
to  a  more  agi'eeable  task  —  that  of  chronicling 
some  successful  attempts  to  inaugurate  a  better 
state  of  things.  The  tyi'ant's  plea,  necessity,  has 
generally  been  the  excuse  offered  by  master 
bakers,  and  the  facts  we  shaD  adduce  will  show 
whether  it  will  avaQ  to  exonerate  them  from  tho 
guUt  of  destroying  the  health  and  shortening  the 
life  of  thousands  of  their  fellow-men.  If  we  can 
prove  that  it  is  possible  to  bake  bread  by  day,  in 
healthy,  cheerful  buildings,  and  without  keeping 
the  men  at  work  for  more  than  twelve  hom-s, 
including  their  meal-times — if  we  can  prove  this, 
and  that  for  bread  so  produced  a  ready  sale  can . 
be  had,  then  we  shall  have  disposed  of  the  only 
ground  upon  which  the  master  bakers  can  rest 
their  innocence  of  the  great  crime  laid  to  their 
charge. 

^e  are  prepared  to  prove  these  statements  to 
the  letter. 

Some  yeai'S  ago  an  agitation  was  set  on  foot  in 
Ireland  for  the  jiuriiose  of  improving  the  con- 
dition of  the  joui-neymen  bakers.  The  movement 
excited  a  good  deal  of  attention,  and  a  mass  of 
evidence  was  brought  forward  which  showed  that 
anything  more  deplorable  in  point  of  immorality 
and  of  physical  discomfort  than  the  state  and 
habits  of  this  body  of  operatives  coidd  hardly  be 
imagined.  Dejjravity,  disease,  and  death  claimed 
them  from  their  apprenticeship  as  their  appointed 
victims.  The  public  were  somewhat  shocked  by 
these  disclosures,  and  there  was  no  lack  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  sufferers ;  at  least,  of  that  cheap 
kind  of  sympathy  which  evaporates  in  com- 
miserating looks  and  expressions  of  pity — "  poor 
creatures,"  &c.  itc.  Under  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  the  master  bakers  in  one  or  two  of  the 
provincial  towns  for  a  time  adoi)ted  the  principle 


•  See  pages  217  and  2«. 
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of  clay  laboi-u-,  but  after  a  while  they  dropped  off 
one  by  one,  and  retm-ned  to  the  old  course ;  those 
who  held  out  longest  giving  in  at  last  for  feaj,  as 
they  alleged,  that  they  would  lose  their  customers 
on  account  of  theh''  inability  to  supply  hot  bread 
in  time  for  breakfast.  Public  interest,  mean- 
while, died  ovit,  and  the  working  bakers  were 
silently  allowed  to  smk  back  into  their  former 
state  of  misery.  One  or  two  master  bakers,  how- 
ever, to  theii'  honour  be  it  spoken,  resolved  to 
hold  fast  by  the  right,  and  they  now  remain  as  a 
protest  against  the  neecUessness  and  iniquity  of 
the  present  system.  Among  those  who  have 
done  so  is  Mi\  Hughes,  of  Belfast,  who  has  fifteen 
ovens  at  work,  and  employs  numerous  men  in  his 
establishment.  It  is  now  two  or  thi-ee  years  since 
Mr.  Hughes  adopted  the  day  system,  and  it  has 
proved  a  perfect  success  in  his  hands.  We  are 
not  sufficiently  well  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  his  establishment  to  describe  his  method  of 
doing  business,  but  we  have  watched  with  great 
interest,  for  the  last  month  or  so,  the  working  of 
a  day-bakery  recently  opened  in  Dublin.  Our 
readers  will  haU  the  event  with  all  the  more 
satisfaction  when  they  learn  that  it  belongs  to  a 
Co-OPEEATIVE  SociETT,  and  fiu-nishes  another 
instructive  esiample  of  the  benefit  which  this  new 
system  of  industry  is  calculated  to  confer  on  the 
working  man. 

The  central  shop  and  bakei-y  of  the  Dublin 
Joint-Stock  Society  is  situated  in  High  Street,  in 
the  heart  of  one  of  the  most  populous  districts  of 
Dublin,  within  two  or  three  minutes'  walk  of  the 
Four  Coui-ts  and  the  Castle.  Though  it  is  only  a 
few  weeks  since  the  comiiany  opened,  they  have 
found  it  necessary  to  estabUsh  branch  sliofis 
through  the  city,  the  demand  for  their  bread 
running  so  far  in  excess  of  what  could  be  imme- 
diately supplied  by  the  carts  and  horses  pro- 
vided for  the  pui'pose,  and  the  number  of  cus- 
tomers is  continually  on  the  increase.  Their 
bakehouse,  constructed  from  designs  by  their 
architect,  Charles  Houston,  Esq.,  is  a  spacious, 
cheerful,  well-lighted  and  ventilated  building, 
substantially  built,  neatly  coloiu-ed  in  blue  and 
white,  with  tiled  floor.  The  bread  is  conveyed 
into  the  bread-room  by  a  cart  running  on  a  tram- 
way raised  above  the  troughs  where  the  dough  is 
kneaded,  and  the  men,  therefore,  are  saved  all 
the  labour  of  carrying  themselves  as  well  as  the 
bread — a  matter  the  importance  of  which  may  be 
estimated  from  the  articles  on  the  subje^pf 
economical  labour,  by  Professor  Houghton,  in  the 
WoREiNQ  Man.  The  men  come  to  work  at  five 
in  the  morning,  and  leave  off  at  about  the  same 
hour  in  the  evening.  The  last  batches  baked  are 
carefully  packed  in  an  air-tight  apartment,  where 
they  remain  all  night,  and  are  taken  out  next 
morning  in  that  wholesome  and  palatable  condi- 
tion in  which  a  loaf  that  has  been  baked  four  or 
five  hom-s  and  left  in  the  open  air  will  be  found. 
The  first  batches  baked  in  the  morning  are  ready 
for  delivery  about  nine  o'clock,  and  those  who 
wish  for  hot  bread  once  a  day,  can  have  it  with 
their  tea  at  six  or  seven  in  the  evening — a  fact 
wliich  many  persons  are  fincUng  out  and  taking 
advantage  of. 

The  success  of  this  experiment  in  day  baking 
has  been  so  complete  and  signal,  that  there  are 
rumours  rife  in  Dublin  of  its  being  the  intention 
of  some  of  the  leading  master  bakers  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Dublin  Joint-Stock  Society. 
We  hope  this  may  be  the  case.  If  so,  and  if  the 
sys'  em  should  become  general,  it  wiU  be  another 
and  by  no  means  an  insignificant  triumph  achieved 
by  Co-operation  in  the  field  of  humanity,  and  will 
be  a  subject  of  life-long  satisfaction  to  the  few 
working  ir.3n  who  set  on  foot  the  project,  at  one 
time  seeminglj'  hopeless,  of  a  Co-operative  Day- 
bakery.  Now  that  the  real  difficulties  have  been 
sui'mounted,  the  diity  of  every  one  is  clear — of 
the  master  baker  to  discontinue  night-work ;  of 
the  public  to  discontinue  eating  at  breakfast  hot 
bread,  which  cannot  be  produced  except  at  a 
sacrifice  of  comfort,  and  health,  and  life  which  it 
is  apijalling  to  contemplate.  We  have  now  done 
our  duty  in  pointing  out  the  evil  and  the  remedy. 
It  rests  with  om-  readers  to  say  whether  they  wiU 
remain  imder  the  guilty  responsibility  of  being 
accessory  to  the  early  death  of  so  many  of  their 
helpless  fellow-citizens. 


Facts  and  Memoranda. 


Coal  Oil. — Coal  oil  ia  a  better  article  for  preserving 
soctium  and  potassium  than  naphtha.  lu  coal  oil  sodium 
keeps  its  lustre  for  months  aud  years,  wliUst  iu  the  purest 
naphtha  it  is  dimmed  iu  a  few  days. 


Rich  silver  mines,  it  is  said,  have  been  discovered  in 
Hanover  County,  Va. 

A  ccRiotJS  type-setting  match  recently  came  aff  at 
Iowa  City,  Mr.  A.  J.  Kenny,  ot  the  Iowa  City  Press, 
and  Mr.  0.  B.  Bell,  ot  the  Coimoil  Bluff  Nonpareil,  each 
setting  four  thousand  ems  solid  bourgeois  in  two  hours. 

In  malciiig  heavy  forgings  the  effect  of  the  blows  ot  a 
steam  hammer  is  found  to  produce  a  singular  form  of 
internal  hollowness  or  unsoundness  at  or  about  the 
centre  of  the  mass  where  it  may  have  been  previously 
sound. 

In  fourteen  English  towns  of  second-rate  magnitude, 
2-1  gallons  of  water  a  day  are  supplied  to  each  inl)abitant. 
In  Manchester,  20  gallons  ;  in  Liverpool,  30  gallons  ;  iu 
London,  50  gallons  ;  in  New  York,  300  gallons.  Ancient 
Imperial  Eorne  received  from  300  to  340  gallons  per 
head  daily. 

The  alcoholic  beverages,  exclusive  of  cider,  British 
wines,  and  home-brewed  beer,  on  which  we  paid  duty 
during  18G2,  amounted  to  373,000,000  gallons,  or  suffi- 
cient to  fill  a  canal  3  feet  deep,  6  feet  wide,  aud  640 
miles  long ;  that  is,  40  miles  in  excess  of  the  distance 
from  Laud's  End  to  John  o'  Groats. 

Impouts  of  Corn. — In  the  year  1862,  we  imported 
16,000,000  quarters  of  corn,  or  sufficient  to  build  a  wall 
13  inches  thick,  20  feet  higli,  and  1,460  miles  long  ; 
that  is,  tlie  perimetre  of  the  triangle  of  which  the  Laud's 
End,  the  North  Foreland,  and  Dunuet  Head  are  the 
angular  pomts.  The  flour  and  meal  imports  were 
360,000  tons. 

Bones. — The  quantity  of  bones  imported  iuto  the 
United  Kingdom  continues  very  considerable.  In  the 
first  three  months  of  this  year  the  aggregate  imports 
were  12,472  tons,  as  compared  with  7,850  tons  in  1865, 
and  14,424  tons  iu  1864  (corresponding  periods).  Liebig, 
the  great  chemist,  asserted  recently  that  all  Eiuope  was 
ransacked  to  supply  England  with  bones. 

Water,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state, 
converts  140  degrees  of  sensible  heat  into  latent ;  in 
passing  from  the  liquid  to  aeriform  condition,  it  ab.sorbs 
1,000  degrees  of  heat,  rendering  it  latent.  Alcohol,  in 
evaporating,  absorbs  374  desrrees  of  heat ;  ether,  163 
degrees  ;  and  spirit  of  turpentine,  138  degrees. 

A  USEFUL  hill,  protecting  immigrants,  has  just  passed 
the  American  Congress.  It  establishes  immigration 
offices  in  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Orleans,  San  Francisco, 
Baltimore,  and  Philadelphia  ;  provides  that  males  unac- 
companied by  females  shall  be  sep.irated  from  the  rest  by 
a  bulkhead ;  for  disinfectants  and  the  sanitary  care  of 
passengers ;  for  limitation  of  the  number  of  passengers 
on  any  ship  ;  and  for  the  punishment  of  any  captain  im- 
porting a  convict. 

The  Kao  Business  rtf  New  York. — Mr.  M 'Knight, 
a  prominent  rag-dealer,  has  asserted  that  the  rag  business 
in  New  York  city  amounts  to  50,000,000  dols.  annually. 
There  are  10,000  persons  employed  in  the  business,  and 
funerals  among  them  are  said  to  be  very  rare.  It  was 
stated  by  Ml*.  Thomas  Jackson,  who  has  been  in  the 
business  forty  years,  that  although  rags  from  pest-houses 
carry  with  them  pestilence,  nevertheless,  if  the  business 
is  well  managed,  with  proper  disiufectants,  it  is  not 
necessarily  dangerous. 

LuciFEa  Matches. — The  manufacture  of  lucifer 
matches  has  always  furnished  a  problem  the  solution  of 
which  both  science  and  philanthropy  have  long  been 
seeking  to  discover.  The  lucifer  match  is  recognised  as 
an  enemy  which  every  man  finds  ready  to  deal  at  his 
hearth,  when  least  expected,  the  most  dreadful  death 
amongst  his  household.  M.  Gaillard  has  just  presented 
to  the  Academie  a  method  by  which  all  danger  is  ob- 
viated. The  novelty  consists  iu  simply  dipping  the 
matches  into  sulphm'  after  having  plunged  them  into  the 
phosphorus  ;  the  sulphur,  being  insoluble  in  water,  pre- 
vents the  phosphorus  from  dissolving  in  alimentary  liquid 
matter,  so  that  all  danger  o(  poison  is  avoided,  while  the 
more  powerful  friction  necessary  to  cause  combustion 
will  be  the  surest  guarantee  against  fire. 

Consumption  op  Be^tlkages,  &c. — In  the  year  1865 
the  quantity  of  tea  retained  for  home  consumption  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  ever  advancing,  rose  to  97,834,600 
lb.,  averaging  3'29  lb.  per  head  of  the  population,  and 
brmging  to  the  revenue  an  average  coutribution  of 
2s.  Irfd.  per -head  ;  but  the  duty  is  now  reduced  to  6d. 
per  lb.  The  consumption  of  coffee,  which  has  been 
declining  for  some  years,  fell  to  30,505,872  lb.,  averaging 
1  '02  lb.  per  head,  and  a  contribution  of  3d.  per  head  to 
the  revenue.  The  consumption  of  sugar  increased,  aud 
averaged  39'S9  lb.  per  head,  and  a  contribution  of 
3s.  Sijd.  per  head  to  the  revenue.  Of  tobacco  1'31  lb. 
per  head,  and  4s.  2d.  to  the  revenue.  Of  malt  1'587 
bushels  per  head,  and  4s.  I'^il.  to  the  revenue.  Tl)e 
consumption  of  wine  and  spiiits  increased.  11,993,760 
gallons  of  foreign  and  colonial  wine  were  retained  for 
consumption,  averagmg  0'40  gallon  per  head,  and  lid. 
per  head  to  tlie  revenue.  Foreign  and  colonial  spirits 
6,732,217  gallons,  averaging  023  gallon  per  head,  aud 
2s.  4d.  per  head  to  the  revenue.  Home-made  spirits 
20,711,155  gallons,  averaging  0695  gallon  per  head, 
aud  6s.  ll^d.  per  head  to  the  revenue.  Therefore,  on 
tea,  coffee,  aud  sugar  the  year's  taxation  amounted  on 
an  average  to  5s.  lOjd.  per  head  of  the  population  ;  on 
spirits,  wine,  and  mait,  to  14s.  6.id. ;  on  tobacco,  4s.  2d. 
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v.— GENEEAL   VIEW    OF    THE    MANUFACTUEES. 

(Cojitiuued.) 
The  great  centre  of  our  spinning  and  weaving 
is  Manchester,  with  which  Liverpool  should 
always  be  coupled,  since — though  thirty  mUes 
apart — they  are  really  but  the  two  halves  of  one 
great  whole.  The  population  of  Manchester  is 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  half  a  million  in  number; 
that  of  Liverpool,  over  300,000.  Numerous 
other  towns  are  worthy  of  special  mention, 
but  the  following  table  will  show  what  counties 
have  manufactui-es  of  textile  fabrics,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  each,  together  with  the  names 
of  the  more  important  manufacturing  centres. 
The  table  is  compiled  from  the  facts  given  in 
Brewer's  "Historical  and  Geographical  Atlas-." — 


COUNTIES. 

TEXTILE 

IMPORTANT 

ENGLAJ^D. 

MANTJFACTURES. 

TOWNS. 

Cliesliire.     .     ,     . 

Cotton  and  silk 

Stockport,  Maccles- 
field. 

Derbyshire  .     .     . 

Cotton,  hosiery. 

lace     .     .     . 

Derby,  Cromford 

Durham .    •    • 

WooUen,  cotton. 

Hten    .     ,     . 

Durham. 

Lancashire  ,     , 

Cotton  (of  allkinds), Manchester,  Stock- 

coarse  cloths 

port,  Bolton. 

Leicestershire  . 

Hosiery  and  lace 

Leicester. 

Norfolk  .     .     . 

Shawls,  crapes. 

silk,  wool 

Norwich. 

Nottinghamshire 

Hosiery  and  lace 

Nottingham. 

Oxfordshire 

Blankets       .     . 

Witney. 

Warwickshire  . 

Ribbons  ,     .     . 

Coventry. 

■Westmoreland . 

Cotton  and  coarse 

woollen    .     , 

Kendal. 

Wiltshire     .     . 

Broad  cloth 

Trowbridge. 

Worcestershire 

Cai7)ets    .     .     . 

Kidderminster. 

Yorkshire    .     . 

Woollen  cloths. 

Leeds,  Bradford, 

carpeta     .     , 

Halifajt. 

WALES. 

Montgomeryshire 

Flannel  .     .     . 

Newtown. 

A  factory  is,  generally  spealring,  a  square-cor- 
nered, four-sided  building,  of  from  five  to  seven 
stories  high,  with  very  little,  if  any,  of  ornamen- 
tation about  it.  Each  story  is  usually  a  plain  room 
of  four  walls,  a  floor,  and  a  ceiling,  with  literally 
no  fixtures  whatever.  Each  room  is  devoted  to  one 
of  the  several  processes  of  spinning,  weaving,  &o., 
being,  as  a  rule,  fuU  of  the  machinery  adapted  for 
that  particular  process,  with  only  spare  room 
enough  for  necessary  walking  about. 

The  whole  of  the  machinery  is  moved  by  either 
one  large,  or  two  small  engines,  varying  in  total 
power,  from  40  to  100  horse  power.  Generally  a 
long  shaft  runs  through  the  entii'e  length  of  the 
building,  with  which  the  different  machines 
throughout  the  miU  are  connected  by  bands. 
This  machinery  does  the  actual  work  of  the  entu-e 
series  of  processes,  the  hand  labour  being  only 
necessary  to  keep  the  machinery  supplied  with 
material,  ,|p  mend  broken  threads,  take  away 
finished  work,  &c.  .-  Besides  thus  doing  the  actual 
work  of  spinning  or  weaving,  &c.,  the  steam-engine 
also  works,  generally,  a  "  lift"  or  "  hoist,"  that 
ia,  a  square  wooden  box  or  cage,  in  which  the 
workpeople,  managers,  materials,  itc,  can  be 
raised  or  lowered  to  any  part  of  the  floors  of  the 
building.  The  workpeople  themselves  are  also 
supplied  with  hot  water  at  breakfast-time,  by 
means  of  a  boiler  heated  by  steam  pipes  from  the 
engine  pasing  through  it. 

The  number  of  persons  employed  in  a  mO], 
whether  for  spinniug,  weaving,  cotton-printing, 
&c.,  is  generally  very  consideraMe,  varying  from 
300  in  a  small  mill  to  1,500  or  nearly  2,000  in 
a  large  one.  The  wages  average  some  30s.  for 
men,  12s.  to  IGs.  for  women,  and  5s,  to  8s.  for 
children ;  the  hom-s  of  work  are  from  six  in  the 
j  morning  tUl  six  at  night,  with  half-an-hour  al- 
I  lowed  for  breakfast  and  one  hour  for  dinner.  The 
hand-work  is  scarcely  in  any  case  laborious,  but 
requires  constant  attention  and  care.  The  ma- 
chinery possesses  everytlung  but  judgment :  this 
must  be  supplied  by  those  who  are  looking  after  it. 

In  a  spinning-miU,  the  only  processes  are  those 
required  for  converting  the  bales  of  raw  cotton, 
wool,  &c.,  into  long  threads  fit  for  weaving.  These 
threads  are  called  "  yarn,"  and  ai-e  of  many  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  fineness.  In  a  weaving-mill, 
the  only  processes  ai-e  those  required  for  making 
the  long  threads,  or  yarn,  into  fabrics  of  different 
kinds.  In  very  many  cases,  however,  the  same 
mill  is  both  a  spinning  and  weaving  mill,  and 
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the  raw  material  entering  the  building  leaves  it 
only  as  the  finished  fabric,  ready  for  use.  The 
capital  required  to  set  up  a  mill,  whether  for 
spinning  or  weaving,  or  both,  is  considerable. 
Besides  the  cost  of  the  building  itself,  and  of  the 
engine  and  gearing  to  convey  the  motive  power 
to  the  different  rooms,  there  is  the  very  heavy 
expense  of  the  numerous  machines  used  in  the 
different  processes ;  the  nirmber  of  each  varying 
from  a  few  up  to  two  or  three  hundred,  and  the 
cost  of  each  from  a  few  pounds  up  to  hundreds. 

In  these  mills  the  raw  material  goes  through 
vei-y  similai-  processes,  whether  it  be  cotton,  wool, 
or  flax.  SUk  is  treated  somewhat  diiferently,  on 
aceoimt  of  its  being  already  in  long  threads. 

The  chief  processes,  speaking  generally  of  all 
fabrics,  are 

1.  Preparing  the  raw  material  for  spinning. 
This  varies   much  with  the  material,  but   may 

be  generally  caUcd  cleaning  and  opening.  Cotton 
is  opened  and  dusted,  wool  is  washed,  flax  is 
steeped  and  split  up  into  finer  fibres,  silk  is  im- 
wound  from  the  cocoons  in  which  it  is  spun. 

2.  Carding,  or  an'anging  the  short  fibres  into 
a  long  "  roving,"  or  thick  loose  rope. 

This  applies  only  to  cotton,  wool,  and  flax.  The 
short  fibres  ar-e  combed  out,  so  as  to  lie  all  in  the 
same  dii-ection,  and  by  gentle  pressure  in  di-aw- 
ing  them  betiveen  two  rollers,  they  are  made  to 
adhere  to  each  other  sufficiently  to  form  a  con- 
tinuous loose  rope,  called  a  "  roving." 

a.  Spinning,  or  twisting. 

By  this  process  the  rovings  are  twisted  into  a 
fine  thread.  They  are  thus  made  of  sufficient 
strength  for  weaving,  or  for  use  for  sewing.  Each 
short  fibre  being  tightly  twisted  with  many 
others,  a  strong  thread  can  be  made  of  any  re- 
quired length. 

4.  Weaving. 

By  this  the  thi'eads  are  made  into  the  innu- 
merable fabrics,  known  as  calico,  cloth,  canvas, 
silk,  linen,  cambric,  carpets,  blankets,  muslins, 
&c.  The  two  sets  of  threads  thus  woven  to- 
gether are  called — the  one,  the  stronger  of  the 
two,  running  along  the  cloth,  the  ivarp ;  the 
other,  less  strong,  running  from  selvage  to  sel- 
vage across  the  cloth,  the  weft. 

5.  Printing,  dyeing,  &.e. 

These  processes  arc  innumerable,  and  as  dif- 
ferent as  they  are  many.  Generally,  it  may  be 
said  that  by  means  of  chemical  action  the  fabrics 
are  made  to  assume  different  colom-s,  these  colours 
being  generally  arranged  to  represent  ornamental 
figures. 

Each  of  these  processes,  as  well  as  the  subor- 
dinate ones,  will,  in  another  paper,  be  spoken  of 
more  fully,  as  well  as  the  machinery  by  which 
they  are  carried  on. 


TKADES  UNIONS. 
Although  the  wurkmen's  unions  cannot  raise  the  rate 
of  wages,  yet  they  are  for  some  other  purposes  a  power- 
ful institution  ;  they  have  promoted  free  thought  and 
free  action  amongst  the  hand-working  classes,  and, 
moreover,  have  taught  them  to  respect  the  law,  and  rely 
upon  moral  means  for  obtaining  what  they  believe  to  he 
right.  We  have  now  no  bloodshed,  no  rioting,  scarcely 
an  angry  word  in  the  bitterest  and  most  protracted 
strikes.  Although  we  owe  this  salutary  change  partly 
to  the  improved  education  and  the  higher  moral  tone 
amongst  the  labouring  class,  we  owe  it  much  more  to 
the  du-ect  and  immediate  influence  of  Trades  Unions. 

The  great  objection  to  workmen's  unions  is  the 
secrecy  with  which  theh'  proceedings  are  conducted. 
Secrecy  on  the  pai-t  of  the  men,  and  hostiUty  on  the 
part  of  the  masters,  are  both  emanations  from  the  state 
of  feehng  which  existed  under  the  Combination  Laws, 
when  men  had  their  pass-signs  and  watchwords,  and 
masters  their  treadmiU.  Now  freedom  of  association 
has  become  the  law,  men  should  throw  off  secrecy,  that 
badge  of  servility  and  coercion.  So  long  as  the  con- 
trolling influence  of  any  branch  of  labour  is  a  secret 
committee,  it  can  have  no  open  negotiation  of  dilTerence, 
for  masters  know  that  those  who  ofi'er  to  treat,  although 
really  principals,  yet  are  practically  only  agents  with 
authmity  limited  to  the  execution  of  the  orders  issued 
by  a  superior  power.  Unless  the  wire-pullers  can  he 
addressed,  it  is  of  no  use  talking  to  the  puppets. 

So  long  as  Unions  act  in  secret,  they  will  remain  imder 
the  ban  of  the  masters,  and  being  so,  men  in  good  work 
must  either  refrain  from  joining  the  Union,  or  join  the 
Union  secretly,  and  so  feel  the  humiliation  of  duplicity ; 
or  do,  as  many  thrifty  workmen  do,  join  the  Union  and 
contribute  to  its  funds,  without  forcing  themselves  upon 
the  attention  of  the  masters  by  taking  a  conspicuous 
part  m  managing  its  business.  This  last  course  leads 
to  the  worst  condition  of  workmen's  societies — that 
in  which  its  afi'airs  are  left  to  the  control  either  of  a 
distant   committee,  or   of  those  men   of  restless  and 


erratic  genius,  some  of  whom  are  found  in  every  class  of 
society,  and  who,  attached  by  a  very  slender  thread  to 
their  regular  occupations,  have  an  ever-active  desire  to 
distinguish  themselves  in  a  more  exciting  occupation. 
Such  men  may  gain  great  celebrity  in  other  respects, 
but  they  are  seldom  highly  esteemed  as  workmen.  So 
far  iWm  its  being  a  discredit  for  a  good  workman  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  representative  trust,  it  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  regarded  by  all  parties  as  an  honour  con- 
ferred upon  him.  It  ought  to  be  proof  at  once  of 
private  worth  and  public  usefulness ;  and  then  a  master 
might  be  proud  of  having  the  chairman,  secretary,  or 
committee-men  of  the  Union  in  his  employment. — 
Rupert  Kettle  on  "  Strikes  and  Arbitrations." 


GEASS  AND   FLESH. 

When  grass  becomes  flesh,  as  it  does  in  the  ox,  a  good 
deal  of  useless  matter  is  got  rid  of,  and  the  true  food  in 
the  grass  is  stored  up  by  the  ox  in  one  part  or  other  of 
its  carcass.  That  part  whicli  forms  the  edible  portion 
of  the  animal,  and  which  is  generally  called  beef,  has 
been  sifted,  so  to  speak,  by  the  ox  from  the  dross  accom- 
panying it  in  grass,  and  the  true  golden  material — the 
portion  really  useful  to  man — is  presented  to  us  in  the 
form  in  which  we  can,  with  least  work  to  ourselves,  make 
a  proper  use  of  it.  What  is  stated  here  of  the  ox  applies 
also  to  the  sheep,  goat,  the  deer,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the 
animals  on  which  we  feed,  and  which,  in  then-  turn,  live 
upon  grass. 

The  ox,  sheep,  &c.,  aid  us  in  preparing  our  flesh  by 
taking  the  crude  material,  grass,  and  so  treating  it  that 
they  disentangle  the  good  from  the  bad,  and  hand  over 
to  us  only  that  which  can  be  useful  to  us.  We  may 
live  upon  grass,  or  parts  of  grasses,  such  as  the  seeds, 
but  it  requires  a  greater  degree  of  force  for  us  to  form 
our  flesh  from  such  food  than  from  an  animal  diet,  as  in 
the  latter  case  a  part  of  the  work  has  aheady  been  done 
for  us  in  the  stomachs  of  the  ox  and  the  sheep. 

Living  on  a  diet  consisting  in  part  of  animal  food  is  a 
saving  to  our  digestive  powers,  and  a  saving  of  work  im- 
plies a  storing  up  of  force.  Each  man  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition has  a  stock  of  force,  which  he  can  expend  in  manual 
labour  at  the  anvil  or  elsewhere,  or  in  thinking,  writing, 
or  speaking.  In  either  case  the  force  so  expended  may 
be  the  duect  means  of  procui-ing  bread  for  himself  or  his 
household. 

To  thi^'.k  and  to  work  are,  in  popular  language,  so 
separated  from  each  other,  that  at  first  sight  they  appear 
quite  different  in  all  their  relations ;  but  the  thinkmg  or 
mental  powers,  and  the  bodily  or  physical — in  other 
words,  the  tliought  and  the  arm — draw  on  the  same 
bank  or  stock-in-trade.  They  are  two  partners  in  the 
same  concern,  and  the  more  there  is  squandered  on  the 
one,  the  less  there  is  left  for  the  other.  And  thus  the 
smaller  the  force  which  is  expended  in  the  digestion  of 
food — and  of  all  work,  stomach  work  is  the  hardest — 
then  the  more  force  or  power  there  remains  for  the  exer- 
cise of  thought. — Macadam's  Chemistry  of  Common 
Things. 


frequently  in  the  second.  It  is  the  curse  of  the  "thick 
coal,"  and  has  occasioned  the  destruction  of  a  large 
amount  of  property  and  great  pecuniary  loss.  In  some 
cases  the  "  thick  coal "  has  been  extracted  on  the  "  long 
wall "  system  in  two,  or  even  thi-ee  gettings,  and  with  a 
much  larger  yield  per  acre  ;  but  as  this  seaui  is  in  many 
localities  greatly  disturbed  by  faults,  it  is  probable  that 
the  "long  wall"  system  would  not  have  been  generally 
applicable,  for  reasons  that  will  bo  immediately  appreci- 
ated by  coUiery  engineers,  though  not  by  the  general 
reader. 

It  is  a  fact  known  to  every  well-informed  coUici-y 
engineer  in  the  kingdom  that  the  working  of  this  fine 
coal-seam,  far  exceeding  in  thickness  any  other  in  Great 
Britain,  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  entrusted  to  imskil- 
ful  and  often  unscrupulous  persons.  Indeed,  at  one  time 
even  the  bare  mention  of  the  terra  colliery  engineering  in 
South  Staflbrdshire  was  regarded  as  a  joke,  and  excited 
sceptical  laughter  ;  but  it  was  no  joke,  either  to  proprie- 
tors, lessees,  or  the  nation.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
over-estimate  the  destruction  of  coal  which  formerly  re- 
sulted from  a  combination  of  ignorance  and  roguery.  All 
this  is  perfectly  notorious  both  in  South  Staffordshire  and 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  pretended  that  there  have  not  always 
been  honourable  exceptions  to  this  censure,  or  that  in 
this  county  colliery  engineers  do  not  now  exist  as  well 
instructed  in  their  art  and  as  upright  as  can  be  found  in 
any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  There  are,  happily, 
many  such,  and  they  are  well  known  and  appreciated. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  South  Staffordshire  coal 
is  stated  to  be  about  1'3,  so  that  a  cubic  yard  should 
weigh  2,190'24  lb.,  or  nearly  the  statute  ton  of  2,2i0  lb. 
Hence,  inclusive  of  thin  layers,  termed  partings,  an  acre 
of  the  "  thick,"  or  "  ten-yard  "  coal  should  contain  some- 
what less  than  48,400  tons,  and  an  acre  of  the  same  coal 
eight  yards  in  thickness  somewhat  less  th.an  38,720,  say 
38,000  tons.  Now,  it  is  certain  that,  on  the  average,  at 
least  one-third,  or  12,000  tons  per  acre,  have  been  irre- 
mediably lost  from  the  mode  of  getting  as  previously 
described.  But,  as  usual,  where  Goil  has  beeu  most 
bountiful,  man  has  been  most  prodigal.  Imagine  that 
enormous  store  of  force,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  may 
have  required  millions  of  years  to  accumulate,  not  only 
lost,  but  in  great  measure  needlessly  and  wickedly  wasted. 
Warning,  alas  !  comes  too  late,  for  the  mischief  is  done, 
and  the  nation  has  been  robbed  of  what  never  can  be  re- 
stored.— Q\iarterly  Review. 


WASTE    OP   COAL. 

There  are  several  systems  of  getting  coal,  which,  for 
want  of  space,  we  are  unable  to  describe.  A  comparison 
of  these  with  each  other  would  clearly  show  that,  while 
loss  takes  place  in  aU,  they  differ  considerably  as  to  the 
degree  of  waste.  lu  the  *'  long  wall "  system  the  whole 
of  a  seam  is  extracted  at  one  getting,  no  ribs  and  pillars 
are  left,  and  the  roof,  with  all  the  superincumbent  strata, 
falls  gradually  as  the  work  of  extraction  proceeds,  filling 
up  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  coal.  Theoreti- 
cally and  practically  this  system  is  the  best ;  but  in 
some  collieries,  where  the  roof  is  bad,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  leave  a  considerable  layer  of  coal  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  secure  roof,  and  the  whole  of  that 
coal  is  irrecoverably  lost.  In  the  "  pillar  and  stall " 
system  the  coal  is  extracted  in  two  gettings.  In  the 
first,  large  ribs  and  pillars  of  coal  are  left  to  prop  up  the 
roof  of  the  pit,  and  these  are  taken  out  at  the  second 
getting ;  but  in  this  second  process  there  is  always  much 
loss,  owing  to  the  crushing  of  the  ribs  and  pillars  by  the 
enormous  weight  upon  them,  and  the  consequent  produc- 
tion of  a  large  quantity  of  fine,  and,  if  the  coal  be  non- 
caking,  worthless  slack.  Of  all  the  coal-seams  of  Great 
Britain,  the  greatest  waste  has  occurred  in  that  kno^vn  as 
the  "ten-yard"  or  "thick-coal"  of  South  Staffordshii'e. 
The  seam  ranges  in  thiclaiess  from  eight  to  ten  yards, 
and  is  composed  of  a  series  of  distinct  beds,  varying 
much  in  quality.  It  is  now  on  the  eve  of  exhaustion. 
With  very  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  gotten  on  the 
"pillar  and  stall  system,"  huge  pillars  about  ten  or 
twelve  feet  square  and  enormous  ribs,  being  left  in  the 
first  working.  The  residual  coal  was  imperfectly  ex- 
ti'acted  in  a  second  worldng ;  and  some  of  the  old  pits 
have  been  thus  rifled  over  several  times  in  succession. 
This  coal  is  wholly  non-caking,  and  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that  millions  of  tons  of  this  slack  now  lie 
buried  iu  the  worked-out  collieries  of  South  Staffordshire, 
it  is  to  be  feared  without  hope  of  resurrection  ;  yet  every 
ton  of  that  slack  has  stored  up  in  it  as  much  heat-giving 
force  as  the  same  weight  of  solid  coal !  The  fine  slack 
of  this  coal  is  particularly  liable  to  spontaneous  ignition, 
which  has  often  occurred  in  the  fifst  getting,  and  very 


Things  Talked  About. 

Ml!.  Clay's  Educational  Franchise  Bill,  which  has  been 
so  well  discussed  in  our  Correspondence  columns,  has 
beeu  very  warmly  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  its  fate  is  as  yet  undecided.  A  division  on  the 
question  of  the  second  reading  was  evaded  on  Wednes- 
day evening  by  the  famihar  process  of  "  talking  against 
time."  All  our  readers  are  perhaps  not  aware  that  hi 
the  House  on  Wednesdays  all  discussions  are  adjourned 
at  a  quarter  to  six  o'clock,  so  that  if  either  the  advo- 
cates or  opponents  of  a  measui'e  feel  themselves  too 
weak  in  the  state  of  the  House  to  hazard  a  division, 
they  have  only  to  put  up  some  of  their  long-winded 
speakers,  who  keep  the  game  alive  till  the  hands  of  the 
clock  pomt  to  the  fatal  fifteen  mmutes  to  six ;  then  a 
week  must  elapse  before  the  subject  can  again  come  on, 
and  as  the  business  of  the  succeeding  Wednesday  is 
already  arranged,  most  possibly  the  measure  is  in- 
definitely shelved.  Such  may  bo  the  fate  of  the  Bill 
which  proposes  that  every  man  of  mature  age,  and  im- 
convicted  of  crime,  shall,  if  he  can  read,  write,  and 
cipher,  be  entitled  to  the  franchise.  It  was  singular 
to  hear  the  very  same  politicians  who,  a  few  weeks 
since,  were  horrified  at  the  idea  of  a  few  thousands  of 
working  men  being  admitted  to  the  franchise,  warmly 
supporting  a  measure  which  i^roposes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  universal  suffrage  ever  broached  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

But  it  was  more  amusing  still  to  hear  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who,  like  Michael  Cassio,  is  "  a  great  arithmetician," 
tell  the  House  that  he  did  not  believe  thirty  members  in 
it  could  work  a  sum  in  the  division  of  money.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  right  in  his  supposition, 
it  speaks  ill  for  the  LnteUigence  with  which  the  estimates 
are  discussed.  And,  perhaps,  if  Mr.  Clay's  measure 
should  be  carried,  it  would  he  as  well  if  the  candidates, 
as  well  as  the  constituencies,  were  subjected  to  an  inter- 
view with  the  arithmetical  examiners.  Mr.  Gladstone 
proposed  a  test  question  :  "  He  would  like  to  know 
how  many  members  of  that  House  would  be  able,  say  to 
divide  £1,330  17s.  6d.  by  £2  13s.  8d."  "It  is  not  to 
be  done ;  it's  impossible,"  called  out  Lord  Robert 
Montagu,  the  member  for  Huntingdonshire,  M.A.  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  author  of  a  work  on 
naval  architecture.  "  But  it  can  be  done,"  replied  the 
Chancellor,  and  he  adroitly  clenched  the  argument  by 
the  instance  afforded  : — "One  illustration  is  worth  a 
thousand  arguments.  Here  is  one  of  the  financial 
authorities  of  the  House  telling  us  that  such  a  thing 
cannot  be  done."  Clearly,  Lord  Robert  would  not  pass 
Mr.  Clay's  examuaation,  if  Mr.  Gladstone's  poser  were 
propounded. 

And  a  poser  it  is  at  first ;  but  examined  carefully, 
the  problem  is  simple  enough,  and  any  engineer  familiar 
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with  the  sliding-rule  ■would  not  hesitate  over  it  a 
moment  if  differently  stated.  The  question  i3  simply, 
"How  many  sums  of  £2  13s.  8d.  are  there  in  £1,330 
17s.  6d.  ? "  Simple  reduction  and  division  will  give 
the  answer,  and  there  are  shorter,  if  more  eomple,^, 
methods  of  arriving  at  the  same  result.  The  answer  is 
4955§,  or  £2  12s.  6d.  over. 

It  is  anything  but  satisfactory  to  know  that  just  at 
this  time,  when  there  are  political  and  commercial  con- 
vulsions at  home  and  .abroad,  when  funds  and  markets 
are  falling,  and  no  man  can  say  what  another  week  may 
bring  forth  to  affect  trade  and  manufactures,  that  the 
almost  absorbing  topic  connected  with  the  condition  of 
the  working  man  is  that .  strikes  are  everywhere  preva- 
lent, and  that  there  is — at  present,  at  least — very  little 
chance  of  the  objects  for  which  the  men  are  striving 
being  obtained.  The  Sheffield  file-grinders,  it  would 
seem,  have  by  their  determined  opposition  to  the  intro- 
duction of  machineiy  really  precipitated  the  evil  they 
have  been  most  desirous  to  avoid.  Messrs.  Chubb  and 
Sod,  the  lockmakers  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  have 
published  an  extract  of  a  letter  they  have  received  from 
one  of  the  first  firms  in  the  file  trade.  The  •writer  says : 
— "  We  have  already  succeeded  in  introducing  a  machine 
that  will  efficiently  grind  files,  and  are  now  at  work 
building  other  machines  for  forging  and  cutting  them,  so 
that  in  a  short  time  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  fill 
orders  better  than  ever.  In  the  meantime  the  workmen 
are  making  a  national  subscription  to  keep  them  out, 
but  in  the  end  they  will  find  that  it  was  a  bad  day  for 
them  when  they  left  off  work."  From  Glasgow  to 
Greenock,  on  the  Clyde,  the  principal  shipbuilders  and 
engineers  have  decided  on  a  lock-out.  At  Liverpool  and 
the  Port  of  London  sailors  are  on  the  strike  ;  and  we 
regret  to  add  that,  on  the  former  part,  .some  cases  of 
intimidation  have  occurred.  The  Mercantile  Marine 
Stokers'  United  Friendly  Society  asserts  th.at  its  rules 
against  intimidation  are  very  stringent,  and  provide  that 
any  member  convicted  of  intimidating  a  non-society 
man  shall  be  fined  10s.  for  a  first  offence  and  20s.  for  a 
second,  while,  should  he  be  convicted  of  a  third  infringe- 
ment of  these  regulations,  he  will  be  expelled,  and  for- 
feit all  claims  on  the  society.  Tliis  is  as  it  should  be. 
'Violence  is  the  very  worst  argument,  and  will  inevitably 
alienate  popular  support  from  what  may  be  in  itself  a 
most  meritorious  cause. 

In  London,  a  "  London  Se.imon's  Protective  Society  " 
has  been  formed,  and  many  members '  h.ave  been 
enrolled.  For  voy,agos  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
elsewhere  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  an  advance  of 
1  Os.  a  month  is  claimed  ;  and,  in  some  cases,  to  avoid 
detention  of  the  vessels,  tlie  advance  has  been  given. 
Tlie  following  scale  is  demanded  by  the  Protective 
Society: — "Steamships,  £5  per  month  for  the  Baltic 
.and  North  America  ;  £4  per  month  for  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  ports  southward  of  Now  Orleans ;  ."is.  per 
day  for  daily  wages,  and  8d.  per  hour  overtime.  Sailing 
ships,  £3  10s.  per  month  round  cither  of  the  capes  ; 
£4  10s.  per  month,  with  or  without  advance,  for  all 
western  voyages ;  £3  10s.  per  montli  for  the  West 
Indies,  Mediteri'anean,  and  south  of  the  Line  ;  5s.  per 
ilay  for  daily  wages,  and  Sd.  per  hour  overtime."  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  it  was 
mentioned  that  the  boarding-house  keepers  would  assist 
the  men  while  they  were  holding  out  for  the  advance,  if 
any  should  be  turned  out  of  the  Sailors'  Home.  May 
we  venture  to  suggest  that  the  keepers  of  sailors' 
boarding-houses,  as  an  antidote  to  whom  the  Sailors' 
Home  was  established,  are  not  probably  the  best 
advisers  the  men  can  have  ? 

A  case  of  some  interest  to  members  of  provident 
societies  has  been  heard  at  the  Mansion  House.  Mr. 
Edward  Sayer,  the  secretary  to  the  benefit  society  called 
the  "  Brewers',  Chester  and  Galley  Quays'  Provident 
Society,"  attended  before  Mr.  Alderman  Besley,  to  show 
cause  why  one  of  the  members,  named  James  Foley,  who 
had  been  expelled  from  the  society,  should  not  be  re- 
instated as  a  member.  The  complainant  was  a  labourer 
at  Scovell's  Wharf,  and  it  appeared  that  on  the  4th  of 
April  he  had  the  misfortune,  while  employed  at  his 
avocation,  to  break  his  collar-bone,  and  he  applied  to 
the  society  for  the  usual  allowance.  Accordingly,  he 
was  paid  £1  a  week  as  a  first-class  member,  and  this 
sum  was  continued  until  the  7th  of  May,  when  it  was 
.stopped,  and  a  meeting  of  the  committee  of  the  society 
was  convened,  and  he  was  expelled,  on  the  ground  that, 
in  contravention  of  the  19th  rule  of  the  association,  he 
had  been  at  work  while  receiving  the  allowance  from  the 
society.  The  conmiittee  of  the  society,  it  appeared, 
had  acted  upon  hearsay,  and  had  not  allowed  the  com- 
plainant to  be  present  when  the  matter  was  discussed. 
Had  he  been  questioned  then,  he  would  have  been  able 
to  prove,  as  he  did  before  the  alderman,  that  the  state- 
ment as  to  his  being  at  work  was  quite  unfounded.  An 
order  was  made  for  the  reinst.atement,  and  that  the 
amount  to  which  he  was  entitled  should  be  paid  to  him 
from  the  period  at  which  the  allowance  had  been 
stopped.  Precipitancy  is  always  an  evil ;  and  the 
utmost  fairness  and  consideration  should  be  shown  in 
such  cases  where,  by  undue  haste,  or  refusal  to  listen  to 
explanations,  great  wrong  may  be  done  to  industrious 
•and  provident  men. 

Art  unions,  by  which  many  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes  are  able  to  obtain  possession  of  choice  specimens 
of  art  for  the  adornment  of  their  hcniesj  have  been 


hitherto  out  of  reach  of  the  working  classes,  who  would 
gladly  have  a  good  picture  or  a  statuette  if  it  could  be 
brought  witliin  their  means.  An  International  Art 
Union  has  been  started,  which  offers  prizes  varying 
from  5s.  to  ^£100  in  value  for  Is.  subscription.  Lord 
Teynham  is  at  the  head  of  the  directorate. 

A  gold  medal  has  been  awarded  by  the  French 
Minister  of  Public  Works  to  a  Liancourt  firm  for  the 
construction  of  a  steam  coach  to  run  on  common  roads. 
This  steam  coach,  we  are  told,  lately  descended  the 
hill  from  Laon  to  the  railway  terminus  at  the  rate  of 
five  miles  an  hour,  and  afterwards  ascended  the  same 
hill  in  eight  minutes  with  a  weight  of  five  tons.  The 
trial  was  repeated  with  so  much  success  that  it  is  now 
ascertained  the  steam-engine  can  draw  a  weight  of  thirty 
tons  on  an  ordinary  road  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to 
four  miles  an  hour. 

We  must,  it  seems,  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  the 
security  of  our  pleasure-grounds.  A  portion  of  Green- 
wich Park  is  now  threatened  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Admiralty,  who  propose  to  let  it  on  building  leases.  It 
is  not  a  large  plot,  certainly,  but  too  large  to  be  spared 
from  a  public  park.  Besides,  a  principle  is  involved  ; 
and  we  are  therefore  glad  that  Mr.  Alderman  Salomons 
has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  that  strong  representations 
will  be  made  to  the  Admiralty  on  the  subject. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 

Chester-le-Steeet.— At  the  fourteenth  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Chester-le-Street  Co-operative  Society, 
the  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Wilkinson,  read  the  report, 
which  showed  the  receipts  to  be  £2,628  Os.  8.>d.,  being 
an  increase  over  last  quarter  of  £499  19s.  lOd.,  which 
enabled  the  committee,  after  allowing  five  per  cent,  on 
all  paid-up  shares,  to  reduce  the  fixed  stoclc  £20  8s.  4  Jd., 
and  to  declare  a  dividend  of  2s.  to  the  pound  on  mem- 
bers' purchases.  Fifty-eight  new  members  h.ave  been 
enrolled  during  the  quarter,  and  si-xteen  have  withdrawn, 
showing  an  increase  of  forty-two,  which  makes  a  total 
now  on  tlie  books  of  313. 

DuNSTAN  Co-operative  Store. — The  fifth  annual 
soirCc  of  this  store  was  held  on  Whit-Monday,  when  the 
secretary,  Mr.  William  Marshall,  read  the  annual  report, 
which  sliowed  the  society  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
state.  The  income  for  tlie  last  year  was  £6,023  Os.  Id., 
being  an  increase  of  £428  16s.  9d.  on  the  previous 
year.  There  has  been  paid  during  the  last  year  £38 
7s.  lOd.  for  reduction  of  fixed  stock,  £35  lis.  interest 
on  members'  capital,  and  £372  4s.  divided  on  members' 
purchases,  besides  £20  4s.  5d.  on  non-members'  pur- 
chases. Since  the  society  commenced  in  1860  there 
has  been  t.aken  £21,277  Is.  lOd.,  leaving  a  clear  profit 
of  £1,800. 


Correspondence. 


General  Information. 


CLUBS  AND    INSTITUTES. 

Market  Drattox. — A  public  meeting  was  held  in 
this  little  town  on  the  29th  ult.,  to  call  attention  to 
the  Working  Men's  Club  recently  formed  there.  The 
chair  was  taken  by  Dr.  Saxton,  and  the  meeting  was 
addressed  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Solly,  of  London.  Har- 
court  Griffin,  Esq.,  of  Pell  Wall — a  beautiful  estate  in 
the  neighbourhood ;  his  brother,  of  the  Royal  Artillery ; 
A.  W.  Radford  Norcop,  Esq.,  of  Bettonhall ;  and  Messrs, 
Onions,  Wilkinson,  and  Rodenhurst  (proprietor  of  a  large 
iron  foundry)  were  on  the  platform,  and,  with  Dr.  Sax- 
ton,  take  a  warm  interest  in  the  movement.  Mr.  Horner, 
solicitor,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  Duck  Lane 
Club,  Westminster.  Mr.  W.  Talbot,  the  secretary,  a 
working  man,  moved  the  usual  votes  of  thanks,  which 
were  passed  with  acclamation. 

Newport,  Salop,  Working  Men's  Club. — A  large 
and  crowded  meeting  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
Wednesday  evening,  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  D.  Mountfield, 
in  the  chair.  'Various  songs  and  recitations  were  given 
with  excellent  effect  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Solly  g.ave  a  description  of  the  advantages 
these  clubs  are  conferring  on  working  men  and  their 
homes  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  audience  consisted  of  the  fair  sex,  who 
seemed  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Solly's 
statements ;  and  a  large  number  of  working  men  were 
present,  who,  it  was  said,  had  never  attended  any  previ- 
ous meeting,  either  for  the  Club  or  for  the  Penny  Read- 
ings. The  main  secret  of  the  success  of  these  present 
attempts  was,  that  the  town  was  divided  into  districts, 
and  a  number  of  gentlemen  weut  round  to  the  homes  of 
the  working  men,  offering  free  tickets  of  admission  to 
those  who  liked  to  take  them.  Nearly  700  people  were 
present.  The  Rev.  Henry  de  Bunsen,  Rector  of  Lilies- 
hall,  C.  C.  Wallcer,  Esq.,  and  J.  Eodenham,  Esq., 
Manager  of  the  Bank,  were  on  the  platform  ;  and  on  the 
following  morning  several  clergymen  and  large  employers 
of  labour  assembled  at  Mr.  Bodenham's  house  for  a  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Solly  on  the  subject  of  Working  Men's 
Clubs,  the  chair  being  occupied  by  the  Kev.  Henry  de 
Bunsen. 


*,*  We  shall  bo  Jioppy  to  reccitie  early  m/oniiatioii  0/  general 
interest  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Clubs,  or  Institutions,  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man,  La  Bella 
Sauvage  Yard,  Ludgafe  Sill,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  m  any  vjay  responsible  for  iha 
opinions  e3:pressed  by  Correspondents. 

WHAT    TEADES    UNIONS    MIGHT    BE. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir, — The  Working  Man  contains  {19th  May)  some 
communications  of  much  interest,  which  deserve  to  be 
considered  together,  for  the  lessons  they  convey  as  to 
what  Trades  Unions,  properly  managed,  keeping  up  a 
good  understanding  with  employers,  ought  to  secure  for 
the  good  of  their  members. 

Grouping  the  subjects  together,  we  take  first  those  re- 
lating to  workmen's  dwellings  :  "  Working  Men's  Building 
Societies;"  "As  the  Homes,  so  the  People;"  and  "The 
"Workman's  City  " — the  last  a  most  interesting  account  of 
what  the  Brothers  Japy,  o£  Beaucourt,  Haut-Ehln,  have 
done  for  the  comfort  of  their  working  people's  dwellings. 
The  high  value  of  land  here  may  prevent  anything  like  the 
space  there  mentioned  from  being  given  to  each  workman's 
home  in  England;  still  there  is  much  in  the  general 
features  of  the  plan,  and  in  some  details  o£  comfort,  that 
might  well  be  copied,  in  its  enviable  contrast  with  too 
many  of  the  hovels  and  wretched  cottages  allotted  to  our 
laboiuing  classes.  In  many  cases  it  is  absolutely  needful 
that  the  homes  should  be  provided  by  the  masters,  to 
combine  lodging  for  large  numbers  near  their  work  with 
the  needful  freedom  of  removal  when  the  men  change 
employment.  Here  the  Trades  Union  should  carefiUly 
watch  that  the  houses  so  provided  are  healthy  and  com- 
fortable, and  the  rents  moderate.  This  is  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  the  Union,  and  cannot  so  well  be  cared  for  by 
each  individual  acting  for  himself.  The  masters  would  be 
forced  to  attend  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  a  body  re- 
presenting all  their  workmen  who  claimed  good  air  and 
water,  with  home  comforts ;  and  would  find  it  their  in. 
terest  to  plan  buildings  suited  to  the  wants  of  their  men, 
when  they  saw  that  the  lodging  was  as  well  cared  for  by 
the  Trades  Union  as  the  wages.  In  cases  where  it 
answers  best  for  workmen  to  own  their  own  dwellings, 
their  Trades  Union  should  either  be  a  building  society  on 
the  best  system,  or  be  so  connected  with  such  a  society  as 
to  give  the  fidlest  advice  and  help  to  the  members  in  all 
details,  enabling  them  to  have  healthy,  comfortable  homes 
for  far  less  cost  tlian  they  now  too  often  pay  for  mere  fever 
dens,  where  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  rear  a  healthy  family. 

2.  As  to  skill  and  machinery,  the  articles  on  the 
"  Origin  of  Trade  Guilds "  and  the  "  Trades  Unions 
of  Sheffield,"  as  well  as  that  just  noticed  on  the  works  of 
Messrs.  Japy,  are  well  worth  attention  as  to  these  matters. 
Trades  Unions  ought  to  take  the  place  of  the  Guilds  of 
former  times,  having  penodical  exhibitions,  and  giving 
prizes  to  keep  up  the  high  character  of  English  work, 
for  this  is  the  only  certain  ground  for  the  permanent 
security  of  high  wages.  The  superiority  of  English  work 
gives  our  workmen  the  best  kind  of  monopoly  —  that 
founded  on  high  skill  and  thorough  completeness  of  all 
they  turn  out  in  every  department.  As  long  as  no  master 
can  employ  foreign  hands  to  any  extent  without  the  risk  of 
some  inferiority  or  shortcoming  in  their  work,  so  long  are 
our  trades  and  manufactures  sure  to  be  permanently  pros- 
perous, far  ahead  of  all  competition.  The  fund  for  pay- 
ment of  wages  depends  on  this  prosperity.  All  that 
Trades  Unions  can  do  is  to  help  the  workmen  to  secure 
his  fail'  share  of  this  profit.  They  cannot  create  or  in- 
crease the  trade  profit  which  nourishes  this  wages  fund, 
except  as  above  pointed  out,  by  keeping  up  the  thai-aoter 
of  Enghsh  work  above  aU  rivalry.  The  account  of  the 
hollow  ware  manufactory  of  the  Messrs.  Japy  deserves 
their  careful  thought,  as  proving  the  sheer  foUy  of  re- 
sisting the  introduction  of  machinery  or  of  any  improve- 
ment, from  a  shortsighted,  mistaken  notion  of  thereby 
protecting  their  interests.  All  the  effect  of  such  foUy  is 
sooner  or  later  to  enrich  foreign  lands  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  coimtry,  by  creating  establishments  Hke  those  of 
Messrs.  Japy  to  compete  with  and  under-sell  us.  In  this 
respect  the  Americans  are  far  more  enlightened.  They 
know  the  value  of  machineiy  and  new  inventions,  as 
securing  that  manufacturing  prosperity  which  pays  the 
highest  wages.  Therefore,  until  our  Enghsh  Trades 
Unions  are  equally  sensible  and  well-informed,  we  shall 
always  compete  with  them  at  a  great  disadvantage  in 
many  respects. 

3.  What  is  now  taken  to  be  almost  the  sole  function 
of  the  Union  —  the  regulation  of  work  and  wages  —  is 
(though  they  have,  as  we  have  noticed,  other  most  im- 
portant duties)  nevertheless  their  main  aim  and  business. 
For  this  they  are  called  into  action  and  kept  in  existence. 
If  they  fail  here,  they  are  almost  helpless  for  good  in  any 
other  way ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  when  their  wise  con- 
duct keeps  their  members  prosperous  and  contented,  their 
power,  warily  exercised,  is  of  vast  extent.  The  article 
"Out  of  Work"  has  a  strain  of  truth  that  must  come 
home  to  the  feelings  of  all  who  know  anything  of  the  real 
life  and  fortunes  of  working  men ;  and  the  several  notices 
relating  to  emigration  suggest  many  of  the  most  important 
duties  of  Unions  hitherto  too  frequently  neglected.  Much 
has  been  and  is  daily  written  about  supply  and  demand 
applied  to  labour  by  half-informed  people,  either  mistaking 
the  indisputable  truth  and  facts  of  the  case,  or  fancying 
they  refute  them  when  exposing  absurdities,  in  reaUty 
whoUy  of  their  own  creation,  from  drawing  extreme  and 
false  conclusions  from  true  premises.  In  all  these  in- 
stances, the  fallacy  once  pointed  out  is  too  glaring  to  bear 
a  moment's  reflection.  Unions  are  daily  growing  wiser  in 
this  matter,  often  from  bitter  experience,  but  they  have 
yet  too  generally  much  to  leam.  'The  great  point  is  to  get 
fast  hold  of  true  principles,  and  follow  them  fearlessly, 
without  pushing  them  beyond  the  safe  ground  which  alono 
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can  give  sure  foundation.  It  is  cliilOish  to  deny  the 
manifest  truth  tlmt  rates  of  wajes  and  full  work  depend 
mainly  on  the  proportion  between  the  numbers  competing 
for  employment.  The  Trades  Unions  are  risht  in  keeping 
this  steadily  in  view.  Their  most  dangerous  eiTOr  lies  in 
mistaking  the  extent  to  which  they  have  power  to  regulate 
this  supply  and  demand,  and  the  means  they  employ  tor 
the  purpose.  No  safe  action  can  be  taken  at  any  point 
that  is  not  based  on  some  knowledge  of  the  real  state  of 
the  trade,  and  some  sagacity  in  computing  its  present  and 
future  prosperity,  on  which  all  security  of  work  and  wages 
must  depend.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Kettle  remarks,  in  the 
extract  quoted  by  you  (26th  May),  that  wholesale  indis- 
criminate emigration,  rashly  undertaken,  is  almost  always 
disastrous.  But  this  is  a  widely  different  matter  from 
systematic  proceedings  founded  on  full,  accurate  informa- 
tion, and  earetnlly  kept  in  proper  bounds  by  an  active  and 
intelligent  Tr,ades  Union.  If  these  Unions  discharged 
their  fimctions  properly,  your  pages  could  not  be  taken  up 
with  discussions  as  to  differences  of  net  earnings,  taking 
rates  of  wages  and  cost  of  living,  between  Canada  and  the 
States.  If  proper  care  was  taken  to  prociire  trustworthy 
letters,  brought  down  to  the  latest  moment,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  States  notes  compared  with  Canada  coin, 
and  all  relating  to  the  condition  of  workmen  in  both 
countries,  would  be  knoivn  and  csmputed  to  a  farthing. 
And  just  as  accurate  information  would  be  regularly  pro- 
cured as  to  work  in  every  quarter  of  our  oivn  country,  our 
'  colonies,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  for  the  Continent.  This 
is  the  sound  basis  for  regulating  the  supply  and  demand  of 
labour  to  prevent  local  differences  to  the  injury  of  the 
■workman.  Thus  the  managers  of  Unions  would  know 
beforehand  all  the  chances  masters  have  at  any  -time  of 
getting  work  done  on  much  lower  terms  than  the  current 
wages.  To  tliis  point  the  rate  of  payment  wiU  surely  tend, 
sooner  or  later,  like  a  scale  finding  its  balance  after  many 
vibrations,  and  on  the  fixture  of  this  point  depends  the 
certain  holding  of  any  advantage  workmen  may  tor  a  time 
have  secured.  Thus  would  be  avoided  the  mistake  the 
ironworkers  made,  who  have  just  returned  disappointed 
from  the  United  States ;  and  the  vast  savings  from  pre- 
venting ill-advised  quarrels  with  their  employers  would 
enable  Trades  Unions  to  foimd  and  keep  up  such  flourish- 
ing benefit  societies  as  that  of  the  Amalgamated  Engineers, 
noticed  by  you  (2Gth  May).  Perhaps,  also,  prosperous 
Unions  could  eventually  extend  their  support  to  cases  of 
temporary  loss  of  work  by  members  who  had  contributed 
to  their  funds  tor  a  given  period,  or  make,  under  fixed 
regulations,  advances  to  help  emigrants  in  special  oases. 
A  Trades  Union,  opulent  and  wise  enough  thus  to  support 
its  members,  would  never  be  driven  to  waste  money  ia 
strikes.  As  they  would  never  bo  so  foolish  as  to  demand 
what  is  wholly  unreasonable,  they  would  soon  find  the 
masters  fully  ahve  to  the  necessity  of  avoiding  collision 
■with  them  by  every  concession  which  the  state  of  trade 
would  allow. 

We  are  well  aware  that  this  sketch  of  something  like  a 
perfect  Trades  Union  is,  in  many  respects,  very  far  in  ad- 
vance of  anything  existing  at  present.  Let  all  members, 
however,  steadily  keep  in  view  these  benefits  which  a  good 
Union  ought  to  secure  for  them.  If  the  next  twenty  years 
see  as  great  advance  as  the  last  twenty  have  made,  most, 
if  not  all,  of  these  fruits  of  wisdom  and  moderation  would 
be  tasted  by  English  associated  workmen,  to  a  degree 
■unknown  in  any  other  laud,  or  at  any  time,  past  or  present, 
of  which  we  have  any  record.  C. 

31st  May,  1866.  

EEMINISCENCES  OF  PRINTING  ABROAD. 
To  the  Eiitor  of  the  'WOEKiNa   Man. 

Sir,— Please  to  be  informed  by  one  of  the  most  earnest,, 
if  oue  of  the  humblest,  of  the  supporters  and  recommenders 
of.yoiu"  valuable  journal,  how  much  he  has  beeu  pleased 
■with  most  of  the  articles  which  have  recently  appeared 
therein,  but  more  especially  with  that  in  No.  20,  printed 
on  page  31i,  headed  "  The  Language  of  the  Workshop." 

What  its  well-informed  wiiter  obsei-ves — no  doubt  truly 
^regarding  the  foreign  origin  of  the  names  designating 
the  various  tools  employed  by  working  goldsmiths  among 
Eughsh-speaking  popiUations,  my  own  experience  bids  me 
say  is  yet  more  applicable  to  the  technical  terminology 
of  my  o^vn  profession— namely,  typography ;  for  I  shall 
scarcely  assume  too  much  in  declaring  that  a  majority  of 
the  names  for  most  of  the  tools,  implements,  &c.,  used  by 
operative  printers  of  universal  Saxondom,  within  and  be- 
yond seas,  are  purely  French. 

This  tact  was  agreeably,  because  conveniently,  made  ap- 
parent to  me  upon  my  obtaining  a  situation  as  a  working 
printer,  soon  after  my  ai"rival  in  Paris,  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Didots— a  family  of  typographers  of  European 
fame.  And  scarcely  had  I  crossed  the  threshold  when, 
on  being  welcomed  by  the  doijen  *  (dean)  de  la  chapelle,  an 
intimation  was  made  that  a  "bevenue"  {hicn-venu)  is 
usually  expected  from  every  in-coming  stranger!  This 
first  mention  of  oiu*  household  word,  a  typographic 
"  chapel,"  in  a  French  office  did,  I  must  own,  rather 
puzzle  me ;  for  had  I  not  (as  all  or  most  English  printers 
are)  been  persuaded  to  beheve  that  their  predecessors,  in 
times  remote,  adopted  said  term  to  commemorate  the 
circumstance  that  Caxton  began  his  labours  as  a  printer 
Vestmonareusian  disused  chapel  ?t      On  proceeding 


to  work,  I  soon  found,  as  already  intimated,  that  most  of 
the  tools  and  appUanoes  I  handled,  or  saw  others  around 
me  use,  had  (.as  I  thought  in  my  simplicity)  English 
names  I  the  very  reverse  being  the  case.  In  proof  of  this 
assertion  I  hereivith  append  a  score  or  two  names  of 
tools,  &c.,  set  down  at  random  from  experiences  first  made 
some  forty  years  ago : — 


ENGLISH.  FREHCH. 

Balls  (pair  of)    Balles  (Ics) 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Bourgeois 
Brevier 
Canon 
Case 

Jiourgeoise 
Brcviaire 
Caiion 
Casse 

6. 

Chapel  (the) 

ChapclU  (lo) 

7. 

Chase 

Chassw 

8. 
9. 
10. 

Composition 
Compositor 
Corrections 

Composition 
Compositeur 
Corrections  lie 

11. 

Double  (a) 

Doublon 

12. 
13. 
14. 

Distribute  (to)  Distrihuer 
Distribution       Distrihution 
Folios  (the)        Folios  (Us) 

15. 

Forme  (a) 

Forme 

16. 

Fount*  (a) 

Fonte 

17. 

Frisket 

Frisquetto 

18. 
19. 

Galley 
Impose  (to) 

Galle 
Imposcr 

20. 
21. 

Imposition 
Impression 

Imposition 
Impression 

22 
23 

ItaUc 
Justify  (to) 

Ifnliliw 
Jasti^er 

24 

Justification 

3-iistificaiion 

25 
26 
27 

Mackle  (to) 

Mackled(woi 

MaUet 

Maculer 

k)  Maciilatiwc 

Jtfaillet 

28 
39 
30 
31 

Matrix 
Minion 
Nonpareil 
Octavo 

Matrice 
Mitjnonne 
Nonpareille 
Octavo  (in  8) 

32 

Pagination 

Pagination 

33 
34 

Paragon 
Pie 

Parangon 
Pdte 

of 


USES,  ETC. 

For  inkiug  types. 

Kind  of  types, 

Bitto. 

Ditto. 

Type  clrawers,  with.  154 

cells. 
Hands  in  an  office  (col- 

loctively). 
Iron  frame  for  binding 

type. 
Type  set  up. 
Type-setter, 
(les)  Emendations  of  errors  ; 
alterations. 
Faulty     repetition 

words. 
To  decompose  type. 
Type  for  decomposition. 
"Heads;"  running  num- 
bers of  pages. 
Set-up  tjfpe,  inclosed  ixi 

a  chase. 
An  assorted  supply  of 

type. 
Light  frame  ausiliai'y  to 
the  tympan,  ^cluch  see. 
Kind  of  type-holder. 
To  put  pages  of  type  in 

proper  place. 
The  same,  when  done. 
Pi-iuted  page,  &c. ;  pile 

of  printed  sheets. 
Itahc  character. 
To   firmly    fix   lines   of 

proper  length. 
The  same,  when  rightly 

done. 
To  print  slurringly. 
Soiled  press-work. 
Wooden     hammer    for 
locking  and  unlocking 
forms. 
Letter-founders*  die. 
A  kind  of  type. 
Ditto. 

Printed     sheet    of    16 
pages ;    volume   made 
up  of  such. 
Sequence   of   hestds   or 

folios. 
Kind  of  large  type. 
Mass  of  type  in  a  chaotic 
state.  [Pdtc  is  French 
for  dough,  and  jxUtS  is 
a  pie  :  the  former  word 
best  characterises  the 
amorphous  nature  of 
the  thing.] 


35.  Press  (printing)  Presso  (la) 

36.  Proof  Eprcuve 


37.  Quadrat 
3S.  Quarto 


QiulHo  (in  4) 


Impression  of   a  page, 

&c.,  for  correction. 
Type-metal    blocks  for 

filling  up  short  lines. 
Sheets  of  S  pages  each ; 

volume    composed    of 

such. 
Small   wedge    of  wood 

used  for  locking  up  a 

forme. 


aWe 


♦  This  time-honoured  functionary  is  called  the  "  father 
of  the  chapel "  in  our  printing-houses. 

+  "  Stowe  says  that  Caxtou  first  exercised  the  ai-t  in  an 
old  chapel  near  the  entrance  of  Westminster  Abbey ;  but 
a  very  cui-ious  placard,  a  copy  of  which,  in  Caxton's  largest 
type,  is  now  at  Oxford,  in  the  late  Mr.  Douce's  library, 
shows  tbat  he  printed  in  the  Mmonry." — C.  Knight,  Nat. 
Cycl.  As  the  father  of  British  typography  procured  his 
presses,  types,  kc,  in  Paris,  and  engaged  French  artisans 
to  turn  them  to  account,  it  necessarily  followed  that  all 
the  tecbuieal  terms  employed  by  them  would  be  adopted 
for  use  by  the  young  Englishmen  whom  they  trained  for 
the  continued  exercise  of  the  new  art. 


40. 
41. 

Header  (correc 
tor  of  proof) 
Register 

-  Correctemr 
Registre 

42. 
43. 

Reglet 
Retiration 

'Reglet 
Retiration 

44. 

Roman 

Romain 

45. 

Signatures 

Signatures  (le 

46 

Sorts 

Sortes  (les) 

47 

Spaces 

Espoces  (les) 

48 

Tympan 

Tiliipi" 

Exact  backing  of  pages 

when  printed. 
Kind  of  graduated  lath. 
Counterpart  form  of  a 

sheet. 
Ordinary  printed    cha- 
racters. 
Letters   or  figures   ap- 
pended to  pages  as  in- 
dicators to  folders. 
Parts  of  a  fonte,  more 
especially   types    of   a 
peculiar  kind. 
Short-shanked  types  for 

separating  words. 
A  frame  used  in  press 
and  machine  printing 
for  keeping  a  sheet  in 
its  place. 
Here  I  pause,  Mr.  Editor,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  task 
I  prescribed  to  myself,  as  fearing  that  I  have  ah*eady  over- 
passed such  limits  of  space  as  you  can  afford  to  give  in  the 
present  case.     Should  what  is  now  sent  be  "  received," 
perhaps  you  may  not  set  me  down  for  intrusive  if  I  present 
for  your  indulgent  consideration  a  second  communication, 
supplementary  to  the  foregoing  notitice,  contrasting  British 
and  French  typography,  especially  in  so  far  as  the  interests 
of  its  operatives  in   London  and  Paris  are  concerned.— 
Meantime  I  subscribe  myself,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Typographus  SexagenaritjS. 
Worldng  Man's  Cluh^  PecJiliam,  ITay,  1866. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
A  Factoky  Operative.—"  Every  manufacturer  within  a 
month  of  commencing  business  is  required  to  send  notice 
to  the  Factory  Inspectoi-s,  with  information  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  work  he  intends  to  carry  on,  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  mo\-iug  power,  the  name  of  the  firm, 
&c." — 7  and  8  Vic,  c.  15.  "  The  hours  of  work  must  be 
regulated  by  a  public  clock,  or  a  clock  on  the  premises 
exposed  to  public  view." — 7  Vic,  c.  15.  '*  No  children 
under  eight  must  be  employed,  and  no  person  under 
eighteen  can  be  employed  until  his  or  her  name  has  been, 
registered  in  a  book  for  the  piorpose,  in  form  provided, 
by  the  Act,  and  to  be  open  to  the  Inspectors."— 7  Vic, 
c.  15.  "  Every  person  under  sixteen  must  have  a  8urg;eon'a 
certificate  as  to  health  and  capacity  for  labour.  The 
surgeon  must  be  appointed  by  the  Inspectors,  who  may 
determine  the  fees  to  be  paid  by  the  employers." — 3  and  4 
Wm,  IV.,  c.  103,  and  7  Vic,  c.  15.  *'  No  women  or  person 
under  eighteen  must  be  employed  before  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, or  after  six  in  the  evening,  except  six  winter  months, 
when  the  hours  may  bo  from  seven  to  seven,  of  which  a 
mouth's  notice  must  be  given  to  the  Inspector." — 16  and 
17  Vic,  c.  104.  "  No  woman  or  person  under  eighteen 
must  woric  after  two  on  Saturdays." — 13  and  14  Vic,  c. 
54,  and  16  and  17  Vic,  c  104.  "  No  child  under  thirteen 
must  work  more  than  half-days,  or  alternate  days,  and 
on  Monday,  or  every  other  day  every  week,  must  produce 
certificate  of  attendance  at  school  on  the  days  or  half- 
days  when  not  at  work,  and  the  master  must  pay  for 
schooling  such  sum  as  the  Inspector  may  require,  not 
above  2d.  per  week,  but  this  mfty  be  stopped  from  the 
child's  wages,  if  it  does  not  exceed  one-twelfth  part  of 
such  wages.  Attendance  at  school  must  be  between  the 
hours  of  eight  in  the  morning  and  six  in  the  evening."— 
7  Vic,  c.  15.  "  No  child,  young  person,  or  woman  must 
remain  during  meal  hours  in  any  room  where  any  manu- 
facturing process  is  carried  on."— 3  and  4  Wm.  IV.,  c. 
103.  7  Vic,  c.  15.  13  and  14  Vic,  c  54. 
W.  L.— Apply  to  the  Emigration  Commissioners,  Park 

Street,  Westminster. 
A  KEAbER. — According  to  Mr.  Smiles,  it  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  trial  of  "  Boville  v.  Moore,"  that  Sir  John 
Copley  (afterwards  Lord  Lyndhurst),  who  was  retained 
in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Heathcoat,  learnt  to  work  the 
bobbiA-uet  machine,  in  order  that  he  might  master  the 
details  of  the  invention.  On  reading  over  his  brief,  he 
confessed  that  he  did  not  clearly  understand  the  merits 
of  the  case ;  but,  as  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  great 
impoi-tance,  he  offered  to  go  doAvn  into  the  country 
forthmth,  and  set  liimself  to  work  the  machine  imtd  he 
thoroughly  understood  it,  "  and  then."  said  he,  "  I  \vill 
defend  you  to  the  best  of  my  ability."  He  accordingly 
put  himself  into  that  very  night's  mail,  and  went  do^vii 
to  Nottingham,  where  he  worked  at  the  machine,  making 
a  piece  of  bobbin-net  very  deftly,  until  he  thoroughly 
understood  the  principle  as  well  as  the  details  of  the 
invention.  When  the  case  came  before  the  couH,  the 
learned  Serjeant  was  enabled  to  work  the  model  on 
the  table  with  such  ease  and  skill,  and  to  explain  the 
action  of  the  machine  with  such  felicitous  clearness,  as 
to  astonish  alike  judge,  jury,  and  spectators ;  and  the 
tliorough  conscientiousness  and  mastery  with  which  he 
handled  the  whole  case  no  doubt  exercised  considerable 
influence  on  the  decision  of  tbe  court. 
Mechanic— Original  contributions,  if  accepted,  are  of 
course  paid  for.  We  shall  be  glad  to  see  the  articles 
mentioned  by  you. 
O.  M.  N. — We  could  scarcely  advise  you,  \inder  fixe  circum- 
stances mentioned,  to  emigrate,  especially  when  those 
in  your  trade  are  here  obtaining  such  good  wages.  Em- 
ployment is  more  certain  in  this  country. 
Wouk-a-Dat.— No ;  the  tramp  system  is  gradually  dying 

out. 
J.  Palmer.— Tour  letter  has  been  forwarded  to  tbe  writer 

of  the  article.' 
J.  Johnson.— The   Metropohtan,  and   London,   Chatham, 
and  Dover  Railways,  run  Workmen's  Trains.     The  other 
questions  shall  be  answered  in  a  subsequent  number. 
Charles  Shore.— Thanks  for  your  letter.     We  wish  that 
all  woi'kiug  men  would  write  in  the  same  thoughtful  and 
aspiring  strain. 
E,  G.— There  are  plenty  of  cheap  worts  on  the  subjects 
mentioned  by  you. 


"WOEKING  MAN"  LIFEBOAT.     . 

(2nfl  List  of  Subscriptions.) 
In  accordance  ivith  tlie  promise  contained  in  our  last  num- 
ber, we  beg  to  announce  that  all  subscriptions  above  20s. 
to  tbe  WOKKING  Mas  Lifeboat  Fuhd  wUI  be  aclmowledged 
when  the  subscription  list  has  closed. 

No  subscriptions  will  be  received  Later  than  August  1st. 

The  Silver  Medal  so  kindly  offered  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Metropohtan  and  Provincial  Worldng  Classes'  Indus- 
trial Exhibition  ivill  be  given  to  the  coUector  ot  the  largest 

The  WoRKiHO  Man  Lifeboat  ■wiU  be  exhibited  at  the 
forthcoming  Metropolitan  and  Provincial  Working  Classes' 
Industrial  Exhibition,  at  the  Agricultural  HaU,  IsUngton. 


*  Foiidre  (Pr.)  moamug  to  cast,  and  that  which  is  /ondii 
being  une  fonte,  our  typefounder's  term,  "  fount,"  having 
no  proper  reference  to  /pus  (Lat.),  is  evidently  a  mis- 
nomer. 


Acknowledtted  in  No.  23  2 

\V.  Uird,  Liverpool 

Q.  Ii.vau9.  Bradley 

G.  K.  ToUey,  K'noiogton 
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NOTICE.-The  readers  of  the  "Working  Man" 
are  solicited  to  bring  the  following  announcement 
nnder  the  notice  of  any  of  their  friends  whom  thgy 
may  think  will  be  interested. 

Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
WORKING  CLASSES'  EXHIBITION  and 
INDUSTRIAL  FESTIVAL,  to  be  held  at  the  AGRICUL- 
TURAL Hall,  London,  and  opened  on  September  3rd, 
1866. 

TO  EXHIBITORS. 
Contributions  of  Skilled  Workmanship,  or  Amateur 
Productions,  will  be  accepted  from  all  parts  of  London, 
the  Provinces,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Cohmies.  For 
the  benefit  of  Provincial  Exhibitors,  the  Railway  Com- 
panies have  liberally  otlered  to  return  unsold  goods  free, 
so  that  the  expense  of  carriage  will  be  but  half  the  usual 
charge.     Application  for  space  to  be  made  at  once. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 
The  Council  of  the  above  Exhibition  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  in  addition  to  the  Medal 
OP  Merit,  designed  for  the  occasion  by  J.  S.  and 
A.  B.  Wton,  Esqs.,  the  following  Special  Prizes  have 
been  liberally  offered  by  the  gentlemen  named,  for  the 
production  of  Articles  to  be  Exhibited  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  in  September  next,  namely — 


J.'1  K  A  A  in  Money,  or  Silver  Cnp,  for  the  MOST 
dOlO  U  U  USEFUL  INVENTION.  Open  to 
all  Classes.  Tlie  Gift  of  the  Directors  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company. 


J[?1  A  A  A  in  Money,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  the  best 
dtlU  U  U  PAINTING  IN  OIL  The  Gift  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Agricultm-al  Hall  Company. 


^  K      A      A    in  Money,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  the  second 
dt^O      U      \J       best  OIL   PAINTING.      The  Gift  of 

C.  COMFOKT,  Esq. 


i?  C      A      A    in  Money,  for  the  best  WATER-COLOUR 
3tD      U      yj        DRAWING.  TheGiftof  J.HARKis.Esq. 

J}0      Q      A  for  the  best  GOLD  BROOCH  and  EAR- 

otD     O      U  RINGS,  of  Original  Design,  wliich  can 

be  sold  for  £10.  {Sale  for  that  sum  to  be  permitted  if 
required.) 


X*0  O  A  for  the  best  pattern,  Birmingham  malie, 
3i/^l  JJ  \J  GILT  BRACELET,  BROOCH,  and 
EAH-EINGS,  which  can  be  sold  tor  £3  3s.  (Sale  for  that 
sum  to  be  permitted  if  required.) 


J[?0      O      A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  WHITBY  JET 
d&Z      Zl      U        JEWELLERY. 


Gift  of  W.  J.  W. 


MODEL  of  a  STEAM-ENGINE.    The 


f"9  -i(\  (\  for  the  best  ARTICLE  OF  UTILITY, 
^— /  J.V  yj  made  by  an  Amateur.  The  Gift  of 
R.  MuKEAY,  Esq. 


i?0      O      A    f°'"  *he  best  PEN-AND-INK  DRAWING. 
3^Zl      Zl      \J        The  Gift  of  —  Striker,  Esq. 


_£^0      O      f\    for  the  best  Original  Contrivance  that 
^^      ^      \7        may   be   suggested   for  improving    the 


s  of  WORKMEN'S  DWELLINGS. 


CUTLERY.  TbeGittofT.  liUDKlN.Esq. 


The  entire  work  to  be  done  by  Exhibit© 


i?0      O      A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  INLAYING  m 
dt'-J      Jj      U        WOOD.    The  Gift  of  C.  A. 


i-'O      O      A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  WOOD  CARV- 
J^^      U      \}         ING.    The  Gilt  of  J.  S.  and  A.  B.  WvoN. 


-i-*9      O      A    *°''    '1"^    ''<=^''    Specimen    of    CABINET 
dWiU      La      \j        WORK,   made  by  an  Apprentice  who 


X'O  O  A  and  a  Silver  Medal  for  the  best  Specimen 
3^i4  U  \J  oi  ORNAMENTAL  TYPOGRAPHY, 
consistin-.,'  of  a  Quotation  from  SuaUespeare,  displayed  and 
Printed  in  Colours,  to  occupy  a  royal  Svo  page. 


Ai'titicial     Flowers,     from 

Nature. 
Working  Model  of  a  Steam 

Vessel. 
Statuette,    in    Plaster,    or 

other  Material. 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
EXHIBITION    SILVER    MEDAL 
will  be  awarded  to  the  Exhibitors  of  the  best  Specimens  of 
Household  Furniture. 
Hammereil  Iron-work. 
Watch-t  ase  En^-ravuig. 
Engraviuif  oti  Glass. 
Coventry  RibLions. 
Design  for  Paper  Hangings. 
Embossing  in  Metal  or  Elec- 
tro-Plate. 

»t®"  Medals  loiU  also  he  awarded  for  other  Articles 
which  inay  be  deemed  xoorthy  of  especial  distinction. 

All  objects  must  be  the  work  of  the  Exhibitor.  In 
cases  where  Articles  are  the  property  of  Employers,  the 
name  of  the  firm  permitting  their  exhibition  will  be 
given  in  the  Catalogue. 

FORMS  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SPACE 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  7,  Birch- 
more  Terrace,  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road, 
London,  N.W.,  or  by  application  to  any  ol  the  Honorary 
Agents.   To  be  returned,  tilled  up,  on  or  before  June  30. 


Sixpence  per  dozen. 

A  Country  Parson's  Politics  ; 
or.  Franchise  Extension  bv  and  not /or  the  Working 
Classes,  with  a  Word  to  John  I'.niGHT,  Esq.,  M.P.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Wight,  M.A.  Cantab.,  late  Vicar  of  Har- 
bury.  London:  William  Macintosh,  21,  Paternoster 
Row.  Liverpool:  The  "Daily Courier"  Office, 60,  Castle 
Street.  [4 


'uburban   and    Rural  Archi- 


s 

\^     TECTURE,  ENGLISH  AND  FOREIGN.     Edited 
by  E.  L.  Blackburne,  F.S.A.,  Architect. 

In  addition  to  English,  German  and  other  Foreign  Designs 
will  be  introduced,  all  of  which  have  been  specisUly  given, 
so  as  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiarity  of  Eughsh  custom; 
and,  on  this  point,  great  care  has  been  taken. 

The  Work  will  appear  Monthly,  in  Parts  at  Is.  and  23. 
each,  containing  respectively  Tbree  and  Six  Plates,  en- 
graved on  Steel,  and  printed  in  Colours,  in  imitation  of  the 
oriiiinal  drawings,  with  the  necessai-y  amoxint  of  descriptive 
Letterpress. 

London :  James  Haggek,  67,  Paternoster  Kow.        [2 


New  Works  in  the  Press. 

Practical  Scientific  Books  to 
be  PubUshed  by  Aichlet  and  Co.,  106,  Great  EusseU 
Street,  London,  W.C. 

A  New  Work  on  BLAST  ENGINES.  Illustrated  with 
Copper-plate  Engravings  and  Letterpress.  Folio  size.  By 
H.  C.  CoULTHARD,  Esq.,  Enytneer. 

A  New  Work  on  IBON  ROOFS.  A  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

A  New  Work  tor  BUILDING  LARGE  STRUCTURES 
ON  A  NEW  PRINCIPLE  ;  particularly  adapted  for  Bridges. 

A  New  Work  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
BUILDINGS  OP  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FRANCE.    By  F.  Rogers,  Arcbiteet. 

A  New  Work  on  ENGLISH  MANSIONS,  VILLAS, 
LODGES,  &c.,  consisting  of  Perspective  Drawings,  Plans, 
Estimates,  and  Specificati"ns,  &c. 

A  New  List  of  Books  and  Prospectus  of  Works  in  the 
Press  sent  free  to  Order  by  Post.  [3 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 


W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 


has   one  of   the 


JL  ,     CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  i 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  Loudon. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  33 
clean  foreign,  is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  pi'ime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  is.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d.,  2s.  Scotch  hides,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7Ibs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  2s. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchaser.-  over  £1,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [7 


TO  CURRIERS  AND  BOOTMAEERS. 


|ubbin^,  Direct  from  France, 


1  J  to  be  had  only  at  the  COMPTON  LEATHER  and 
CLOSED  UPPER  WAREHOUSE,  43,  Frith  Street,  and 
4S,  Old  Compton  Street,  aoho,  London.  This  Dubbing  is 
identically  the  same  as  that  used  by  tbe  best  Curriers  in 
Bordeaux,  and  for  dressing  Kips,  &c.,  is  invaluable.  Boots 
and  Shoes  are  particularly  beuelited  by  its  application.  Sold 
wholesale  and  retail.  By  its  frequent  use  the  durability  of 
all  kinds  of  leather  is  greatly  increased.  [8 


"ational    Institution   for 


1^  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street. 
Aldgate.  Pbysician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hiude  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
applicants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hmu  Sec.    [9 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  R.  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  imjnediately  relieves  and  cures  Couglis,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  VVhooping 
Cough,  Cramp.  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhcea,  Dysentery,  &c. 

EARL  RUSSELL  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlni-odyne.— ia7icet,  Dec.  31st,  1S64.  See 
Times,  Nov.  14th,  1865. 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE.— The  Medical  Times,  Jan.  13th,  1S66,  states— 
"  it  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  course,  io  would  i\ot  be  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  till  a  place." 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 
siite  every  bottle,  fjold  by  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
R.  FREEMAN,  70,  Kennington  Park  Road,  London,  y., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  ^  oz..  Is.  Hd,;  1^  oz., 
2s.  Od.:  10oz.,lls. ;  20  oz.,  20s. 

Caution!  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  Chlorodyne,  and 
see  that  you  have  none  other.  [10 


Gathered  from  the  Waters. 
For  ages  past  there  have  been  rimning  from  the 
various  mines  in  Cornwall  large  streams  of  w;iter.  About 
the  year  1857,  it  occurred  to  a  miner  to  test  one  of  the 
streams  to  see  if  it  contained  Cupper:  it  was  found  very 
productive.  Since  that  the  works  have  been  curried  on 
successfully,  and  now  100  tons  of  Copper,  or  more,  are 
gathered  from  the  water  every  year.  The  works  have 
underp'one  the  examination  of  many  expin-ienced  persons, 
and  a  Company  has  been  formed  to  work  the  streams  upon 
scientific  principles.  The  Company  seeks  to  acquire  the 
right  to  work  the  whole  of  one  large  stream,  and  desires  to 
secure  some  additional  Capital  for  t'le  purpose.  The  Com- 
pany is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  Limited  Liabihty. 
There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  carrying  on  the  works,  and 
the  profit  is  known  to  be  very  large,  and  certain  of  making 
good  Dividends  for  the  Shareholders.  The  Shares  are  of  £5 
each,  but  only  £1  is  called— 10s.  on  application,  and  10s.  on 
all-'tment.  More  than  £:J,GOO  is  sub:icribed  for  privately, 
and  early  application  should  be  made  for  the  remmuiug 
Shares.  Any  one  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Shares  in  this  Company. 

Fuller  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Copper  Precipitating  Company  (Limited),  Office,  8, 
Wamford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  Loudon,  E.G.        [23 


Economy  in  Kindling  Fires. 
— Foiu-  Fires  are  lit  by  the  PATENT  FIREWOOD 
for  One  Penny,  without  trouble  to  servants  No  paper  re- 
quired. Sold  by  Grocers  and  Oilmen.— Works,  18,  Wharf 
Road,  City  Road,  N.     Packed  for  the  country,  500  for  iOs.[ll 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  f.tr  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness.  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Arti£cial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD    AND    SONS, 
35  and  36,  Wbst  Suithfield,  London. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  fl3 


Richardson,   Maker  of 


r 

Vjr,     Leather  Hose,  Fire  Buckets,  Suction  I 
Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  FitANCis  Street,  Battersea.,  S.W. 


appy  Homes  for  Working 


1  X  MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
Rev.  U1-.  Begg.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  6d. ;  bouud  in 
cloth,  2s.  London :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Ludgate 
Hill,  E.C.    Edinburgh  :  James  Nicbol. 


EOTAL  POLYTECHNIC. 

Wonderful  Illusions. — The 
Cherubs  Floating  in  the  Air  and  the  Modem 
Delphic  Oracle  (J.  H.  Pepper  and  Mr.  T.  Tobin,  Joint  In- 
ventors), at  3  and  8— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Drayton's  Charm- 
ing Musical  and  Pictorial  Entertainment,  illustrating  the 
LADY  of  the  LAKE,  at  4  and  9— Prestidigitatorial  Magic 
by  Mr.  J.  Matthews  at  7.30— Dugwar's  Indian  Feats  at  2— 
Lectiu-es  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Stokes,  at  13.30  and  1.30 — 
Science,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music.— Open  12  to  5  and  7 
to  10.    Admission  to  the  whole.  Is. 


Twopence  Monthly, 

The     Insurance     Agent, 
designed  to  Assist  the  Representatives  of  Offices  in 
Extending  amongst  all  classes  the  Practice  of  Assurance. 

Practical  Papers  —  Striking  Illustrations,  Incidents, 
Anecdotes -Articles  on  Rates  and  Risks  Instructions  on 
the  Foimation  of  Agencies — Reports  of  Meetings — Statis- 
tics, and  aU  the  News  of  the  Insurance  World. 

Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  Thomas  Muebt,  32, 
Bouverie  Street,  London. 

LEAFLETS. 
The  following  articles,  reprinted  from  the  Insurance 
Agent,  may  be  had,  in  Leaflet  form,  at  3s.  Gd.  per  100;— 
"  The  Successful  Agent  "— "  An  Easy  Way  of  Creating  Capi- 
tal"—"A  Sketch  in  the  London  Tavern"— "A  Lesson  on 
Life  Assurance." 


L 


ondon  and  Lancashire  Fire 

AND  LIFE   INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Fire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |         Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London :  73  and  74,  King  WilUmn  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool:  Brown's  Buildings,  Exchange. 
"With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Cbaumau— F.  W.  RUSSELL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  tbe 
National  Discount  Company). 
RENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  on  the  25th  December  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  expense  in  the  transfer  of  PoUcies  from  other  oflices. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  tor  18t>4,  over  £125,000. 
W.  P.  CLIREHUGH,  General  Manager. 


Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  OlBce,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £5,000,000 

Paid-tip  capital         550.000 

Invested  funds,  upwards  of         1,600,000 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         270,000 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  tbe  reduction  of  duty  given  to  tbe 
insured.    The  sum  of  £1,000  on  dwelling-house  and  fiu'uiture, 
formerly  charged  £2  5s.,  can  be  insured  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1  lOs. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  obnost  every  to^vn  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment. 
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The  Emperor  Life  and  Fire 
ASSITEANCE  COSrPANIES. 

Examples  of  Bonus  note  Declared. 


Or  Bonus  in 

Or  Cosh  in  re- 

Or permanent 

Sum 

Age. 

addition 

duction  of  tbe 

reduction  of 

Assured. 

to  the  Sum 

next  Annual 

future  Annual 

Assured, 

Premium. 

Premium. 

£     s.   d. 

£     s.  d. 

£    s.    d. 

1000 

43 

85    2    0 

30    1    8 

3    5    3 

600 

27 

38  12    0 

10    2    0 

0  16    9 

SOO 

50 

42  16    0 

17    8    4 

2    5    4 

100 

44 

7  13    0 

2  15    6 

0    6    1 

50 

66 

7    2    0 

3  14    4 

0  17    2 

A  Dividend  of  Five  per  Cent,  with  a  Bonus  of  One  per 
Cent,  paid  to  the  Shareholders. 
The  next  Bonus  will  be  declared  in  1867. 


mrlerly  Premiums  for  the  Assurance  of  the  foUoxcing  Sums, 
icifh  Profits,  or  payable  to  ths  Assured,  if  Living,  at  an  Ad- 
vanced Age. 


Age  next 
Birthday. 

£50 

£100. 

£250. 

£500. 

»'.   d. 

£  s.  a. 

£    s.    d. 

£   s.    d. 

15 

4    6 

0  s  11 

12    4 

2    4    7 

20 

5    1 

0  10  1 

15    3 

2  10    5 

25 

5    8 

0  11  4 

18    4 

2  16    8 

.•SO 

6    6 

0  13    0 

1  12    G 

3    5    0 

35 

7    6 

0  15    0 

1  17    0 

3  15    0 

40 

8    9 

0  17    6 

2    3    9 

4    7    6 

45 

10    5 

10    9 

2  11  11 

5    3    9 

50 

12    8 

15    3 

3    3    2 

6    6    6 

Claims  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  proof  of  death. 

Advances  made  on  Freehold  aud  Leasehold  Securities. 

Fire  Insurance  at  the  usual  rates.  Duty  reduced  to 
Is.  Gd.  per  cent. 

Forma  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  Prospectus,  &c.,  for- 
warded on  appUcation  to  EBENEZER  CLARKE,  Jun., 
Secretary,  78,  Cannon  Street  West,  E.C.  [14 


BY  ROYAL  COMMAND. 

Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the 
QUEEN. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Respectfully  du-ectsthe  attention  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STEEL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
cellence of  his  productions,  which  for  Quality  of  Material, 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  ivill  ensure  iiniversal 
preference.  Retail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  "Wholesale, 
at  the  Works,  Graham  Street,  Birminijham :  91,  John  Street, 
New  York  ;  and  at  37,  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  [15 


-P?n  000  ready  to  be  advanced 

<ljL/\J^\J\J\J  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgtige  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium^, 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Note.— More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [16 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.  The  object  of 
this  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  Homceoparhy 
in  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
iliiirements  of  the  Working  Clas.=es. 
Henet  Tueser  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  [17 


H 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 

_    for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 

Possession,  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiRKBECK  BuiLPiNG  SociETr,  Loudou  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent. 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
till  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROPT,  Manager.      [18 


T 


he  Planet  Permanent  Build- 

ING  AND  INTESTMENT  SOCIETT,  Established 

by  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  181S.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  EOAD.  FINSBCRT  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12tb,  1S65.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Acciuuubtion  of 
Prollls,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £  1 5  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  futm-e 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  faciUties  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest ; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  aud,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fbted  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50;  Entrance  Pee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  amount — upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
—may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  aU  further  information  may 
te  had  of  EDMUND  W.  EICHABDSON,  Secretary. 

Ollices— 39,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  [19 


EMIGRATION. 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTEALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 


H 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


MELBOURNE    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 

Lauuceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Mediator 2,000  A  1    June  7. 

Empress 2,500  A  1    June  21. 

Eea  Rover 2,100  A  1    July  7. 

Lucibelle 2,000  A  1    July  21. 

Golden  Sea 2,500  A  1     August  7. 

SYDNEY   LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Toftcombs 1,400  A  1    13yr3.    June  11. 

ADELAIDE    LINE. 

Prince  of  Wales  2,500  A  1    June. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTEALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Matama  (s.s.) 3,000  A  1    June. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDER  BROTHERS  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.      [1 


CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMEPvICA,  £5  5g. 

New  York,  by  Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMERS,  WEEKLY,  £5 
5s.,  cabin,  £15  15s.;  Canada,  £6  63.,  cabin,  £15  15s.;  Balti- 
more, £5.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £4. 

E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  [24 


/^~*heapest  Passages  to  all  the 

V_/  COLONIES.  —  STEAM  and  SAILING  to  NEW 
YOKK,  BOSTON,  QUEBEC,  AUSTEALIA.  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND, and  all  other  parts  of  the  World.— Apply  to  PEARCE 
and  CO.,  Shipbrokers  (First  Floor),  100,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London. 


ssisted    Passages    to    New 


X  \.  ZEALAND  granted  to  Carpenters,  Bricklayers, 
Farm  Laboiu-ers,  Navvies,  Domestic  dervancs,  &c — Apply 
to  PEARCE  and  CO.,  100,  Leadenhall  Street,  Loudon. 
Particulars,  Two  Stamps.  [3 


P 


rew  and  the  Fine  Weather. 


I'he  weather  continues  remarkably  fair ; 

The  poor  and  the  wealthy  its  influence  share  j 

Deligbtfal  excurKions  by  sea  and  by  land, 

And  summer  enjoyments,  are  everywhere  planned. 

PREW'S  elegunt  clothing  we  never  should  miss 

At  a  beautiful  season  of  sunshine  like  this. 

Whatever  new  garment  you  purpose  to  buy, 

B.  PREW  at  his  "  Wardrobe  "  can  daily  supply. 

The  Capes  and  the  Overcoats,  faultlessly  made. 

In  novel  and  various  styles  are  displayed ; 

In  light  woven  fabrics  the  garments  appear, 

All  neatly  designed  for  the  time  of  the  year: 

The  Dress  Coats  and  Frock  Coats,  as  aU  will  admit, 

Are  perfect  in  quality,  fashion,  and  fit; 

And  the  Waistcoats  and  Trousers,  in  novel  display. 

Are  termed  the  most  beautiful  styles  of  the  day. 

With  equal  approval  each  purchaser  views 

The  JUVENILE  CLOTHING  at  BENJAMIN  PREWS. 

The  styles  are  exceedingly  novel  and  neat, 

And  parents  acknowledge  the  fashions  complete ; 

And  be  it  remembered  that  savings  are  made 

By  parties  who  patronise  PREW  hi  his  trade. 

1    2,0CH}    Children's 


B.  PREW,  Practical  Tailor  and  Juvenile  Outfitter.  The 
Great  Metropolitan  Wardrobe,  29t  and  295,  High  Holborn, 
fifteen  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane.  [21 


P 


BEOWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  [20 


ohn    Moseley    and     Son, 


J  17  and  IS.  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C,  CUTLERS.  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS— .Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
Ac,  Wholesale,  Retail,  aud  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Huudred  Years.  Reduction  in  "the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates : — 

£    s.    d. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

2G    „     Hand  Saw  0    7    6     „ 

1-t    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

1-i    „     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Saws  same  make,  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above.  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  403.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.B.— These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice.— Messrs.  Moseley  aud  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  pi-epared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Estabhshments,  P.arcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Railway  Signals,  kc. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  ISs.,  &c.  &c.  Those 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  of  Rheumati,=ni,  &c.  ie.  [23 


Baker    and    Baker's  True 
„  U^COLOURED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 
from  aU  Adulteration ;  they  can.  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 
Unifoi-m  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Strength. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  4c.,  in  most  Towns.  [25 

BT  HER  MAJFISrrS  EOYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Morrison's    Archimedian 
HEM-FOLDER  for  the  Sewing  Machine  and  the 
Finger.    Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  Works,  Graham 
Street,  Birmingham. — Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application.  tq 

EAST  MODE  OF  PAYMENT. 

Every  Description  of  General 
DRAPERY,  TAILORING,   AND  OUTFITTING, 
At  Moderate  Prices. 
Teems  ;  One  Shilling  in  the  Pound  per  Week. 

H.  J.  SEARLE,  125,  Old  Kent  Road.  [26 

THE  "CITY"  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

V_^     110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

rhe  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  63.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    ,,      [27 

FURNITURE    ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  84,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  FITZEOY 
StJ  tJ  AEE,  W. ,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  had  away  immediately.  Apply  personally,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  83,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [12 

Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing,  Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applico- 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Established  Twenty-one  Tears.  [29 


The     Operatives'     House 
BUILDING    COMPANY     (LIMITED).        Esta- 
blished to  provide  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Working 


Working  Men's  Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Office,  10,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.(5.,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

W.  H.  ROBINSON,  Secretary.  [30 


Magic  Photographs. —  Sur- 
prising  and  interesting  amusement.  Every  one 
is  able  to  produce  with  a  few  drops  of  water  an  instantaneous 
photograph.  Is.  the  packet,  with  printed  instructions,  or 
post  free  for  13  stamps,  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Pa- 
tentees, Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FEUWIRTH,  and 
Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


M 


agio  Portraits. 

"  Any    child   can    astonish    the   family." — See 


.M 


agio    Portraiture. — To    be 

_  .  enabled  to  produce  your  OWN  PORTRAIT  by 

Magic  Photography,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  causing 
endless  fun  and  amusement,  send  your  carte  de  visite  and 
30  stamps  to  Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FRUWIETH, 
and  Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C,  One  dozen  with  materials 
and  printed  directions  for  instantaneous  production  will  be 
returned  with  the  original  within  ten  days.  [31 


all's  "Lung-   Restorer" 


H 

X  -L  gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, fciore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  R.  Brooke,  Mirfield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suflfering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  Hd.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Groat  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  Ud.,  2s.  9d.,  &c.  [32 


Gout  or  Rheumatism  is 
quicklv  relieved  and  cured  in  a  few  days  by  that 
celebrated  medicine.  BLAIR'S  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 
PIT,LS.  Sold  by  all  Medicine  Vendors,  at  Is.  l^d.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtaiued  through  any  Chemist.  [J3 

Newling's     Unrivalled     14s. 
TEOUSERS. 
Newlinq,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  ChurclL 


Newling's     Unrivalled     25s. 
COATS. 
Newlisc,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


"ewling's     Unrivalled     47s. 


J_  ^  SUITS. 

rfEWLiso,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 

Bishopsgate  Church.  [Si 
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MR.  C.  CADBY'S 

Gray's  Inn  Pianoforte  Mauu/aclory, 

IjIQUORPOND  street,   LONDON. 

"Music  for -the  Million!"  is  an  announcement 
Tvith  'whicli  tlio  public  were  made  familiar  some 
3'oaxs  ago,  whou  a  reviving  taste  for  musical 
education  rendered  pubUshers  and  others  anxious 
to  supply  tbe  popirl.ar  demand  for  the  means  by 
which  it  could  be  acquired.  We  have  made 
rapid  lirop^ress,  as  a  nation,  in  musical  culture 
even  since  that  recent  time.  Wo  h.ave  seen  music 
introduced  as  one  of  the  branches  of  instruction 
in  our  most  elementary  schools ;  glee-clubs  and 
part-singing  associations,  largely  composed  of 
working  men,  established  all  over  the  country ; 
and  bands  of  efficient  singers  gathered  together 
from  the  people,  which  have  made  possible  such 
superb  performances  as  those  of  om-  Handel 
Festivals,  the  Festiv.als  of  the  Tlu-ee  Choirs,  etc. 
Moreover,  the  taste  for  instrumental  music  has 
kept  pace  with  the  education  of  the  voice — the 
one,  indeed,  naturally  fostering  and  encoiu'aging 
the  other.  So  that  we  have  come  to  look  xipon  it 
as  a  matter  of  course  that  in  almost  every  family 
one  or  more  of  its  members  should  possess  a 
musical  instrument — it  may  be  the  humble  flute 
or  concertina,  the  more  aspu'ing  vioKn,  or  pro- 
bably that  best  of  instruments  and  rmiversal 
favourite,  the  piano. 

But  "  Pianos  for  the  Million  ! "  We  should 
scarcely  have  expected  to  see  such  an  announce- 
ment as  this,  and  yet  it  is,  in  effect,  that  which 
meets  oiu-  eye  as  often  as  we  look  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  daily  papers.  So  many 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  manu- 
factm'e  of  pianos  during  the  last  few  years,  so 
many  methods  have  been  found  to  cheapen  the 
cost  of  production,  and  so  large  a  demand  for  the 
instrument  has  arisen,  enabling  the  manufacturer 
to  sell  at  a  small  profit,  that  the  price  of  a  good 
piano  is  now  little  more  than  one-half  what  it 
would  have  cost  twenty  or  tliirty  ye.irs  ago,  and 
the  instrument  itself  is  much  better  in  cxuality. 
No  wonder  that  the  piano  is  finding  its  way  even 
into  the  homes  of  our  artisans,  many  of  whom 
are  rapidly  becoming  equal,  in  musical  taste  and 
culture,  to  those  of  France  and  Germany. 

Having  a  desire  to  witness  the  processes  by 
which  pianofortes  are  manufactured,  we  recently 
visited  one  of  the  large  metropolitan  establish- 
ments— that  of  Mr.  C.  Cadbys,  in  Liquorpond 
Street.  This  establishment,  we  were  informed, 
in-eseuted  peculiar  facilities  for  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  nep.rly 
every  part  of  the  mauufactm-e  is  carried  on  in 
)iis  extensive  premises.  From  the  rough  wood  to 
the  perfect  instrument,  pianos  can  here  be  seen 
in  every  st.age,  and  all  the  detaUs  by  which  the 
one  is  transformed  into  the  other  can  therefore 
be  witnessed  by  the  observer. 

By  the  favoiu-  of  the  proprietor  we  were 
afforded  every  opportunity  to  inspect  the  manu- 
factory, and,  taking  the  processes  in  order,  were 
conducted,  in  the  first  instance,  into  the  yard 
where  the  huge  piles  of  timber  of  all  kinds  are 
stacked  for  future  use.  Ash,  beech,  pine,  deal, 
rosewood,  mahogany,  walnut,  &c. — all  the  wood- 
work foi  the  body  and  more  substantial  parts  of 
the  piano — here  lay  in  planks,  pDe  above  pUe, 
but  crosswise,  so  that  every  separate  jjlank  could 
becope  thoroughly  exiJosed  to  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  be  thus  properly  seasoned  before 
being  made  up.  Usually  the  wood  remains  out 
in  this  fashion  for  two  or  three  years,  after  which 
it  is  taken  into  a  dry  store-room  close  by.  The 
more  costly  kinds  of  wood — mahogany,  rosewood, 
walnut,  &0.' — used  for  the  ornamental  work, 
occupy  the  centre  of  tliis  room ;  and  some  of  this, 
as  well  sk  of  the  inferior  kinds,  is  frequently  kept 
*in  store  as  long  as  seven  or  eight  years,  that  it 
may  become  so  perfectly  seasoned  that  the  jjianos 
manufactured  from  it  shall  be  fitted  for  export  to 
.any  climate. 

Abq^  the  large  timber  store-room  is  another, 
used  for  veneers  alone,  where,  in  a  small  com- 
pass, more  than  100,000  feet  are  kept.  Some  of 
these  veneers  of  walnut  and  other  valuable  woods 
consist  of  slices  so  thin  that  twenty-eight  go  to 
the  inch.  In  the  general  storekeeper's  room  near 
at  hand  is  kept  the  beautiful  fret-work  used  for 
the  fronts  of  pianos.  Each  fret  is  formed  of 
three  separate  veneers,  so  joined  as  to  impart  to 
the  whole  a  strength  far  beyond  what  would  be 
expected  from  its  light  and  deUoate  appearance. 
Also  dozens  of  beautiful  carved  truss  legs  and 


fronts,  alw.ays  ready,  with  all  the  action -works 
suitable  for  completing  the  piano  ;  and  from  this 
room  are  the  workmen  supplied  daily  for  each  of 
their  requu'ements. 

We  pass  from  the  store-rooms  to  the  machinery 
department,  where  the  wood  we  have  seen  is  cut 
up  into  the  various  forms  adapted  to  the  purposes 
required.  Here  we  see  solid  blocks  dealt  with  by 
those  two  powerful  agents,  steam  and  steel,  as  if 
they  were  so  much  cheese,  .and  marvel  at  the  ease 
and  dexterity  with  which  the  processes  of  sawing, 
planing,  &e.,  are  performed.  To  produce  the 
power  requii-ed,  a  "donkey"  is  employed — not  a 
quadrnped,  but  an  engine — to  fill  the  boiler; 
also,  a  twenty-five  horse-power  engine,  to  keep 
in  motion  salving,  planing,  tiu'ning,  morticing, 
tenoning,  moulding,  drilling,  and  other  machines. 
The  "  back-making  room  "  is  the  first  in  which 
the  process  of  construction  actually  commences. 
Here  the  framework  of  the  piano  is  put  together, 
and  the  work  must  be  of  the  most  solid  descrip- 
tion, for  the  strain  upon  many  parts  of  the  piano 
when  it  is  being  played  is  enormous.  It  is  said 
that  the  average  str.ain  of  each  string  of  a  full- 
sized  or  grand  instrument  is  about  fifty-seven 
pounds.  To  resist  this  strain,  five  or  six  thick- 
nesses of  timber  are  used  in  the  construction,  the 
grain  of  each  piece  crossing  that  of  the  next,  and 
the  whole  joined  together  with  strong  glue  and 
immense  pressure,  in  the  manner  of  veneer.  In 
this  and  other  rooms  the  glue  is  made  ready  for 
use  by  steam-pipes,  which  obviate  the  danger  and 
inconvenience  of  the  use  of  fires. 

In  the  "  small  workers'  room,"  all  the  inside 
action  of  the  piano  is  prepared.  What  is  termed 
the  action  is,  of  course,  the  beautiful  and  in- 
genious mechanism  by  which  the  tones  of  the 
instrument  are  produced.  Our  readei-s  who  have 
seen  the  inside  of  a  piano  are  aware  that  the 
wii'e  strings  are  put  in  vibration  by  means  of 
small  hammers,  connected  by  levers  with  the  keys 
or  finger-board.  The  hammer  quits  the  string 
directly  it  is  struck,  and  a  "  damjjer "  falls  down 
upon  the  wire,  and  stops  its  vibration,  the  mo- 
ment the  finger  quits  the  key.  The  hammer 
shanks  are  formed  of  cedar-wood  and  covered 
with  felt  and  leather,  while  that  portion  of  the 
damper  which  falls  upon  the  string  consists  of 
felt.  The  making  of  the  "  action  "  is  a  work  of 
delicate  nature,  as  the  various  parts  require  very 
careful  adjustment.  Mr.  C.  Cadby  makes  many 
of  his  pianos  with  the  patent  u-ou  truss  bracing, 
so  much  sought  after  for  the  foreign  trade. 

We  now  come  to  the  key-makers'  shop  (Fig.  2), 
and  notice  with  what  care  the  thin  white  layers 
of  ivory,  which  form  the  ttjps  and  fronts  of  the 
keys,  are  fixed  upon  their  wooden  foundations. 
The  black  keys  are  formed  of  ebony ;  and  when 
the  whole  key-bo.ard  is  ready,  its  divisions  are 
sawn  through,  as  seen  in  our  engraving,  and  it  is 
then  finally  polished. 

The  preparation  of  the  sounding -boai-d  is  an 
operation  requu-ing  the  greatest  skOl,  as  the 
thickness  of  the  board  itself  diminishes  by  the 
finest  possible  gradations,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  strings  to  be  attached.  The  room  in  which 
the  sounding-boards  are  made  ready  is  shown  in 
Fig.  1.  In  the  centre  of  this  shop  the  various 
portions  are  kept  in  racks  to  become  thoroughly 
dry  before  use;  and  down  the  sides  the  processes 
of  preparing  are  carried  on.  In  the  left  of  our 
illustration,  a  workm.an  is  seen  drUliug  the  holes 
in  which  the  ^v^•est  pins  for  the  strings  ai-e  to  be 
inserted. 

The  sounding-board  finished  in  this  way,  it 
passes  on  to  the  "  stringing-room  "  (Fig.  3).  The 
wire  for  the  strings  is  made  ready  in  the  work- 
shop shown  in  Fig.  4,  and  is  kept  in  coils  of 
various  sizes  or  thickness.  The  thinner  strings 
are  used  for  the  higher  notes ;  for  the  lower  or 
bass  notes  the  strings  are  coated  with  copper 
wire. 

We  have  now  seen  the  various  portions  of  the 
piano  made  ready  for  fitting  inter  the  case,  but 
have  yet  to  witness  an  interesting  department  of 
the  work  by  which  the  case  itself  is  prejiared. 
We  allvide  to  the  making  of  the  veneers  which 
ornament  the  fronts  of  the  instruments,  and  give 
them  their-  handsome  ajipeai-ance.  The  thin 
slices  of  walnut  and  other  woods  wliich  we  saw  in 
the  store-room,  have  to  undergo  a  deal  of  delicate 
manipulation  before  they  are  ready  for  use.  The 
walnut,  for  instance,  are  anything  bxrt  those 
perfect  jihanks  which  the  uninitiated  might  have 
expected  to  see.  They  are,  in  fact,  cut  from  the 
excrescences  of  the  tree,  and  are  therefore  full  of 
holes   and   defects,   which   have  to   be   filled   in 


and  rectified  in  the  most  ingenious  and  artistic 
manner.  Wlien  the  entire  and  complete  surface 
is  obtained,  the  veneer  is  ready  for  affixing  to 
the  case,  .and  the  piano  then  shortly  becomes  a 
finished  instrument.  As  such  it  takes  its  place 
among  its  fellows  in  the  spacious  show-rooms  of 
the  house. 

We  have  seen  much  to  interest  us  in  this 
establishment,  but  can  only  give  the  reader  a 
sketch  of  its  principal  features.  Mr.  C.  Cadby 
employs  altogether  about  150  hands,  anj  has 
frequently  on  his  premises  as  many  as  from 
500  to  GOO  pianos  in  various  stages.  We  are 
gratified  to  learn  that  he  was  awarded  a  first-class 
prize  medal  for  the  excellence  of  his  instruments 
at  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1862. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  first 
ir^in  ever  employed  at  the  formation  of  this 
business,  is  still  to  be  seen  on  the  premises. 
Many  are  there  of  eighteen  and  twenty  years' 
st.anding — creditable  to  the  workman  as  to  the 
employer.  * 


Government  Life  Insurance* 

We  proceed  with  the  further  development  of  the 
system  of  insurance  which  we  have  undertaken 
to  recommend  to  our  readers,  for  their  adoption 
and  benefit. 

And,  fii-st,  it  will  be  both  convenient  and  useful 
to  summarise  the  several  forms  under  which,  by  the 
Act  27  and  28  Viet.,  c.  43,  the  Postm.aster-General 
is  empowered  to  enter  into  jjresent  and  prospective 
engagements  with  persons  of  either  sex,  between 
the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  relative  to  life  in- 
surance and  the  granting  of  annuities. 


1.  By  pajineut  of  a  ^hx^z  premium. 

2.  By  payment  of  au  ajniimt  premium  throughout  life. 

3.  By   payment   of    a    premiiun    once   every   half-ijea)', 

quaHer,  month,  or  foiituglit,  throughout  life. 

4.  By  payment  of^  an  annital  premium,  ceasing  at  sixty 

years  of  age. 

5.  By   payment   of    a    premium   once   every  half-year, 

quarter,  month,  or  fortnight,  ceasing  at  sixty  yearo  of 
age. 


1.  By  a  single  payment  to  purchase  an  immediate  annuity 

payable  half-yearly. 

2.  By  a  single  payment  to  purchase  a  deferred  annuity, 

payable  half-yearly,  and  to  commence  at  a  given  age. 

3.  By  an  annual  payment,  ceasing  at  a  given  age,  to 

purchase  a  deferred  annuity,  payable  half-yearly  and 
commencing  at  that  age. 

4.  By  a  half-yearly,  quarterly,  monthly,  or  fortnightly  pay- 

ment, ceasing  at  a  given  age,  to  purchase  a  deferred 
monthly  allowance  of  not  lesa  than  4s.  or  more  than 
£4  3s.  4d.,  to  commence  at  that  age. 

For  all  these  transactions  there  is  the  full 
security  of  the  Government  for  the  payment  of 
the  money  dii'ectly  it  is  due,  and  all  the  premiums 
are  calculated  upon  a  basis  which  secures  this 
advantage  at  the  cheapest  rate  consistent  with 
safety  to  the  national  exchequer. 

The  following  example  wiU  illustrate  generally 
the  various  ways  in  which  Life  Insurance  can  be 
effected : — 


his  or  her  thirtieth  year 
£     s.  d. 


The  life  of  a  maji  or  woman 
may  be  insured  for  £100 — 

1.  By  a  single  payment  of        .         ,         .         .  43     3     7 

2.  By  an  annual  payment,  throughout  life,  of .     2    6     7 

3.  By  a  quarterly  payment,  throughout  life,  of     0  13     0 

4.  By  a  monthly  payment,  throughout  life,  of     0     4     4 

5.  By  a  fortnightly  payment,  throughout  life,  of     0     2     2 
G.  By  au  annual  payment,  until  the  insured 

person  reaches  the  age  of  sixty,  of  .         .     2  13  10 

7.  By  a  quarterly  x>ayment,  until  the  insured 
person  reaches  the  age  of  sixty,  of  .         .0150 

8.  By  a  inonthly  payment,  tuitil  the  insured 
person  reaches  the  age  of  sixty,  of  .        .     0     .5     0 

9.  By  a  fortnightly  payment  of         ,         .         ,     0     2     C 

The  premiums,  of  course,  vary  according  to  the 
age  of  the  person  who  wishes  to  insure  his  life, 
and  smaller  sums  can  be  insured  by  proportionate 
payments.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  30,  a  payment  of 
2s.  a  month  throughout  life  wiU  provide  ^£46  Is. 
lOd.  at  death. 

One  most  important  feature  of  the  Govern- 
ment Insurance  system  is  that  all  sums  insured 
are  payable  to  the  proper  representatives  imme- 
diately on  proof  of  the  death,  even  tliough  that  should 
occur  dircclhj  after  the  first  jjrcmram  has  been  jyciid. 
In   ordinary  insurance  offices   it  rarely  happens 
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that  the  siun  insured  is  paid  much  withiu  six 
months  after  death,  and  great  inconvenience  and 
distress  often  result  from  this  delay. 

Again,  if  a  person  has  been  insured  for  five 
years,  and  either  from  ill  health,  want  of  work, 
or  any  other  cause,  he  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
continue  his  premiiuns,  the  Postmaster-General 
wm  return  him  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of  the 
money  he  has  paid,  retaining  only  such  a  sum  as 
wiU  cover  the  risk  which  the  office  has  borne 
whilst  the  insurance  lasted. 

Such  important  points  as  these  distinguish  the 
Government  Insiuance  from  all  other;  and,  in- 
deed, untU  Mr.  Gladstone  took  the  matter  in 
hand,  insurance  for  any  sum  below  .£100,  or  by 
more  frequent  payments  of  premium  than  every 
quarter,  was  almost  entirely  unrecognised.  The 
premium  to  insure  a  given  sum  will  necessarily 
be  less  in  amoimt  if  paid  once  a  yeai',  than  if  it 
were  paid  by  instalments  twelve  or  twenty-four 
times  in  a  year,  because  of  the  additional  trouble 
and  espcnse  involved  in  the  frequent  coUeetion 
of  the  money.  Indeed,  the  most  advantageous 
form  of  insurance,  both  to  the  office  and  to  the 
person  insuring,  is  that  in  which  by  one  single 
premium  a  given  sum  is  insured.  Thus,  if  two 
men,  both  aged  24,  effect  an  insurance  for  .£100, 
the  one  by  paying  a  single  premium  of  .£39  6s.  6d., 
and  the  other  by  paying  an  annual  premium  of 
£1  19s.  lOd.,  the  single  premium  would  contain 
a  provision  for  office  expenses  of  15s.  5d.,  whilst 
the  same  provision  for  each  of  the  annual  pre- 
miums would  be  3s.  7d.  So,  if  both  persons  lived 
to  60  years  of  age,  he  whose  .£100  was  insured 
by  the  single  premium,  would  have  paid  only 
15s.  5d.  towards  office  expenses,  whilst  the  other 
would  have  paid  no  less  than  ^£6  9s.  towards  such 
expense. 

Here,  then,  it  is  that  the  Post-office  Savings 
Bank  is  so  excellent  an  auxiliary  to  the  Insurance 
Office,  inasmuch  as  a  person  may,  as  often  as  he 
is  able,  deposit  small  sums  in  the  Savings  Bank 
until  he  feels  quite  certain  that  the  money  will 
not  be  wanted  for  immediate  use,- and  he  can  then 
apply  it  to  the  insui-ance  of  his  life  by  a  single 
premium.  The  money  is  transferred  from  the 
Savings  Bank  to  the  Insurance  Office  books,  and 
thus  the  trouble  and  risk  of  drawing  cash  out  of 
one  accormt  and  paying  it  into  another  is  avoided. 

The  insurance  by  single  premium  especially 
commends  itself  to  those  who  are  rmcertain  of 
their  future  prospects,  and  are  consequently  de- 
barred from  engaging  themselves  to  pay  regular 
premiums  at  fixed  intervals,  but  who  would  be 
willing  to  apply  towards  the  insurance  of  their 
lives,  from  time  to  time,  such  sums  as  they  may 
be  able  to  save,  or  of  which  they  may  become 
possessed.  And  it  should  be  noted  that  persons 
who  commence  by  insuring  for  a  small  sum  may 
increase  their  insurance  whenever  they  are  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  imtil  the  aggregate  amount 
reaches  .£100.  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  a  married 
couple,  both  husband  and  wife  may  each  be  in- 
sured for  .£100. 

The  following  tables  show  the  different  rates  of 
premiimi  charged  under  the  various  applications 
of  life  insurance,  and  we  are  in  a  position  to  state 
that  those  rates  are  lower  than  are  charged  by 
offices  doing  the  largest  amount  of  business 
amongst  the  provident  working  men. 


TABLE  1. 

Age 

Sums  which  may  be  Insured  by  the  Payment  of 
the  Undermentioned  Single  Premiums. 

nest 
Eirtlidiiy. 

£2i 

1      £30     1      £40 

1     £50 

1     £100 

Single  Pseithims. 

17 
IS 
19 
20 

£ 
7 
7 

7 

5 

10 

d. 
8 
3 

8 
1 

£     s.    d.  £     s. 
10  13     0  14     3 

10  Ifl  10  14     8 

11  0     6  14  13 
11     4     1  14  18 

d. 

4 
5 
4 
1 

£     s. 
17  11 

17  18 

18  4 
18  10 

d. 

8 
0 

1 

£     s.    i. 
35     3     S 

35  10     1 

36  8     4 

37  0     2 

21 
22 
23 
24 

25 

7 
7 
7 

7 
8 

12 
14 
10 
19 
1 

4 
7 
11 
4 
9 

11     7     5  15     2 
11  10  1115     7 
11  14     515  11 

11  18     015  16 

12  1     7,1G     1 

7 
2 
10 

G 

18  15 

19  1 
19     7 
19  13 
19  19 

9 
5 
3 

4 

37  11     5 

38  2  11 

38  14     7 

39  6     6 
39  18     8 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

8 
8 
8 
8 
8 

4 
6 
9 
12 
14 

3 
9 

4 
0 
9 

1 

12  5     416     6 

13  9     210  11 
12  13     0  16  16 

12  17     017     2 

13  1     117     7 

5 
6 
S 
0 
5 

20     5 
20  11 

20  18 

21  5 
21  11 

6 
11 

4 
0 
10 

40  11     1 

41  3     9 

41  16     9 

42  10     0 
1%    3     7 

by  smaller  or  larger  sums,  until  his  aggregate 
insurance  amounts  to  .£100.  Thus,  if  at  age 
seventeen  he  secures  .£20  by  paying  £^  2s.  Sd., 
he  can,  at  age  twenty,  insure  for  another  ^£10,  by 
paying  ^£3  16s.  Id.,  and  at  age  twenty-five  for  a 
further  sum  of  .£5,  by  a  premium  of  .£2  2s.;  so 
that  altogether  he  wiU  have  paid  d£13  Os.  9d.  in 
premiums,  and  will  have  secured  for  his  family 
j£35,  payable  at  his  death. 

TABLE  2. 


>. 

£100  at  Death 

By  Paying  £1 

By  paying  23.  a 

may  be  secured 

a  Tear  the 

Month  the 

.= 

bv  paying  the 

following  Sums 

following  £ums 

.i 

Annual  Pre- 

at Death  may  be 

at  Death  may  be 

•g 

miums  as  under. 

secured. 

secured. 

< 

Annual  Pre- 

Sums  Insured. 

Sums  Insured. 

£  s.     a. 

£    s.    d. 

£   8.    d. 

17 

1  13     6 

59  15     0 

04    6     0 

IS 

1  14     5 

58     3     5 

62  11     2 

19 

1  15     4 

56  13     5 

60  18     8 

20 

1  16     2 

55     5     7 

59     8     5 

21 

1  17     1 

53  19     9 

53     0     0 

22 

1  IS     0 

52  14     3 

56  12  10 

23 

1  IS  11 

51     9     1 

55     5     7 

24 

1  19  10 

50     4     3 

53  18     7 

25 

2     0  10 

48  19     6 

52  11  10 

26 

2     1  11 

47  13     1  . 

51     5     4 

27 

2     3     0 

46   10   11 

49  19     1 

28 

2     4     1 

45     6   11 

48  13     1 

29 

2     5     4 

44     3     2 

47     7     4 

30 

2     0     7 

42   19     7 

46     1  10 

The  premiums  for  smaller  sums  can  be  easily 
computed  from  the  above  Table.  Thus,  at  age 
twenty,  the  annual  premium  to  secure  ^£100  is 
.£1  16s.  2d. ;  half  that  premium  (18b.  Id.)  would 
seciu'e  half  the  amount  (j£50),  and  so  in  like 
manner  for  other  sums.  The  same  rule  holds 
good  with  the  other  two  columns  of  the  Table, 
and  the  principle  of  progressive  insurance  is  ap- 
plicable in  each  case. 

TABLE  3. 


£100  at  Death  may  be 

secured  by  paying 

Annual  Premiums  as 

under  until  the 

assured  Person  reaches 

the  Age  of  60  Tears,  if 

he  live  so  long. 


Annual  Premium. 


By  paying  2s.  a  Mouth 
until  the  Age  of  00,  if  the 
assured  Person  lives  so 
long,  the  imder- 
mentioned  Sums  at 
Death,  whether  before  or 
after  60,  may  be  secured. 


Sums  Insured. 


59  14     5 
57  17  11 


By  this  arrangement  the  premiums  are  payable 
imtii  the  person  insured  attains  sixty  years  of 
ago,  when  they  are  discontinued — the  sum  insiu-ed 
being  p.iyable  at  his  death ;  and  if  he  should  die 
before  he  is  sixty,  the  sum  insured  wiU  equally 
be  paid  at  his  death.  This  plan  is  advantageous 
to  those  whose  earnings  depend  upon  their  power 
of  work,  which  declines  with  advancing  age,  and 
thus  renders  them  less  able  to  keep  up  the  pay- 
ments of  premium. 


Under  the  foregoing  Table,  a  person  may  com- 
mence by  insuring  his  life  for  £20,  and  may 
increase  his  insurance  from  time  to  time,  either 


BrairrxGHAM  purchases  for  manufacturing  purposes 
20,000  tons  of  copper  per  annum.  She  use.?  this  quan- 
tity somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — say  7,000 
tons  for  making  yellow  metal,  6,000  tons  for  making 
tubes  of  copper  and  brass,  4,000  tons  for  making  wire, 
and  about  3,000  tons  lor  making  brass  and  other 
metallic  niixtiues. 

Lighting  of  Public  Hams  by  Magnesium. — At 
the  Royal  Institution  recently,  Mr.  Larkins  exhibited 
his  method  of  illuminating  public  halls  by  the  combus- 
tion of  magnesium.  The  magnesium,  tu  a  finely  divided 
state,  is  showered  on  small  flames  of  gas,  and  thus  pro- 
duces a  briUiant  illumination.  It  was  the  first  time  the 
apparatus  had  been  publicly  exhibited.  The  flame  was 
flickering,  but  the  pure  quality  of  the  light  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  usual  gas  flames  of  the  burners  in  the 
lecture  theatre. 


"  Up  in  the  Aloniing  Early!' 

I  BEME3IBER  hearing  a  song,  the  subject  of  which 
was  a  lover  meeting  his  lass  early  in  the  morning, 
and  pressing  his  suit  till  the  eventful  "Yes" 
was  bashfully  uttered.  The  singer  had  a  good, 
clear,  baritone  voice,  and  right  merrily  trolled  the 
burden  of  the  verse — 

**  Touug  maidens,  they  say, 
Win  seldom  saj-  Kay, 

If  asked  in  the  morning  early." 

There  is  an  influence  in  the  balmy  breath  of 
the  early  day  which  appears  to  make  the  heart 
more  susceptible  of  joyous,  tender  and  innocent 
emotions.  Two  or  three  centui-ies  ago,  when  life 
was  less  artificial  than  it  is  now,  English  girls 
used  to  be  up  betimes,  and  in  the  bright  mornings 
of  the  young  summer  bathe  their  faces  in  the  dew 
to  freshen  their  complexions.  They  went  to  bed 
early,  and  had  thi-ee  hours  of  "  beauty  sleep,"  as 
the  old  folks  call  sleep  before  midnight,  and  eai-ly 
in  the  morning,  when  "  up  rose  the  sun  and  up 
rose  Emily,"  as  one  of  our  old  poets  sings,  they 
were  as  fresh-looking  as  the  daisies  and  as 
cheerful  as  the  birds  twittering  or  in  full-voiced 
song  in  the  trees  and  bushes.  Then  the  run 
over  the  dewy  meadows,  and  the  "mouthful  of 
fresh  air,"  which  is  the  best  tonic  in  the  world, 
heightened  the  roses  on  their  cheeks ;  and  I 
cannot  wonder  if  the  lads  who  were  up  betimes 
too,  and  about  their  early  work,  stepped  nimbly 
after  their  blooming  sweethearts,  and,  pointing  to 
the  little  spire  of  the  village  chm-ch,  so  clear  and 
sharp  against  the  golden  skj',  did  not  wait  long 
for  the  dear  "  yes,"  which  made  them  think  that 
the  early  sunshine  was  a  perpetual  glory. 

Ah,  me  !  many  of  us  have  seen  such  a  morning 
as  that.  "With  some  it  has  been  followed  by  a 
sunny  noon,  and  evening  shades  closing  sweetly 
on  the  scene  s  others  have  seen  the  sky  clouded 
with  storms,  and  drifting  on  to  dark  and  dismal 
nights.  But  the  memory  of  the  old  golden 
mornings  lives  still ;  and,  as  children  are  bom 
every  'day  to  remind  us  what  beauty  and  inno- 
cence there  is  in  the  essence  of  humanity,  so,  in 
each  succeeding  summer  time,  are  early  sunshine 
and  the  rejoicing  of  all  created  things. 

These  thoughts  come  into  my  head  when  I  am. 
going  to  work  these  fine  summer  moniing-s.  My 
way  lies  through  the  streets  of  this  mighty 
London.  The  shadows  on  the  path  are  not  those 
of  tall  elms  or  branching  oaks ;  there  are  no  way- 
side flowers.  But  the  sun  shines  very  brightly  ; 
the  air  is  infinitely  clearer  than  late  risers  will 
believe  to  be  possible ;  and  the  sweet  perfume  of 
the  hay  is  borne  into  the  heart  of  the  big  town, 
though  the  fields  where  the  mowers  have  been 
at  work  for  the  last  hour  or  more  lie  miles  away 
in  Kent  or  SuiTey.  It  was  on  just  such  a  morn- 
ing as  this  that,  years  ago,  Nelly  placed  her  hand 
in  mine  as  we  stood  by  the  gate  of  a  corn-field 
(I  was  a  country  apprentice  then),  and  the  sty  of 
oiu'  future  life  seemed  to  be  as  flecked  with  golden 
hope  as  the  blue  vault  above  us  was  with  the  rays 
of  the  morning  sun.  On  many  such  mornings  as 
this — Sunday  mornings — I  have  walked  to  a  little 
"  God's  acre,"  miles  away,  where  lies  a  faded 
blossom  of  our  lives,  gathered  into  the  sheaf  by 
the  reaper  Death. 

Some  places,  perhaps,  like  the  "  fair  Melrose  " 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  are  seen  to  best  advantage  by 
"the  pale  moonlight;"  but  London  never  looks 
so  well  as  at  four  or  five  o'clock  on  a  summer's 
morning.  I  don't  go  to  work  quite  so  early  as 
that,  but  I  am  often  out  of  bed  and  enjoying  a  walk. 
Sometimes  I  go  to  the  early  markets,  where  the 
market  carts  are  discharging  their  loads  of  fresh 
vegetables  from  Brentford  or  Fulham,  or  the 
baskets  of  fruit  from  the  Kentish  orchai-ds. 
Sometimes  I  stroll  on  to  one  of  the  bridges ;  and 
if  any  one  wants  to  know  how  beautiful  big 
London  can  look,  ho  could  scarcely  choose  a 
better  spot  for  a  good  view.  The  river  literally 
smiles  in  the  sunshine  streaking  the  ripples  of 
the  stream.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  in  the  murky 
stream  of  mid-day.  The  sails  of  the  vessels  seem 
bright  and  clear  ;  no  smoke  hangs  in  the  air ;  and 
the  roofs  of  the  houses  glisten  in  the  clear  light. 
The  outlines  of  the  buildings  are  sharply  defined, 
without  that  blur  of  indistinctness  which  the 
vapom-s  of  an  hour  or  two  hence  wUl  create.  The 
hundred  or  more  spires  stand  out  against  the  sky, 
some  white  and  new,  othei-s  time-worn  and  dull  in 
tint,  but  aU  combining  to  make  up  a  beautiful 
and  varied  picture.     Above  aU  is  the  giant  dome. 
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every  rib   and  moulding  visible,  with  the  {joldoii 
er033  high  in  air,  shining  like  a  beacon. 

There  ai'a  mt  many  people  in  tlie  streets,  but 
there  ai-e  enoiiijh  to  give  one  a  strange  insiglit 
into  tlie  varied  conditions  of  humanity  to  be  met 
with  in  a  great  city.  Tlie  cheerful  features  of 
the  scene  are  the  men  hastening  to  work,  stepping 
along  with  firm  tread,  stopping,  perhaps,  to  en- 
joy a  cap  of  coffee  at  the  stall  at  the  street-corner; 
the  light  carts  hurrying  with  the  morning's  news- 
papers to  the  railway  stations ;  fresh-faced,  cosy- 
looking  butchers,  greengrocers,  and  fishmongers 
on  their  way  to  mai-ket ;  early  postmen  hurrying 
to  sort  aud  deliver  the  morning  mails ;  a  few 
holiday-makers,  all  agog  with  delight,  aud  pro- 
mising tliemselves  unheard-of  pleasures  if  they 
reacli  the  early  Parliamentai-y  train  in  time. 
There  are  water-cress  women,  sad  looking  and 
weary,  even  at  these  small  hours  of  the  day, 
anxious  to  earn  a  breakfast  for  tire  little  ones  by 
a  morning's  toil.  Some  carry  babies  slung  at 
their  backs,  and  some  have  little  ones  dragging 
at  thoir  ragged  skirts.  There  are  flower-gii'ls 
going  to  purchase  moss-roses  and  geraniums, 
lilies  of  the  vaUey  .and  pansies,  for  bouquets. 
The  night-cabman  rouses  him- 
self on  liis  box,  or  shakes  himself 
out  of  the  cab,  where  he  has  been 
enjoying  a  nap,  and  prepares  to 
drive  home  to  the  stable ;  and  the 
night-policeman  casts  his  eyes  up 
to  the  church-clock,  and  wishes 
the  morning  men  would  come  on. 
The  bakers,  who  have  had  a  few 
short  hours  of  rest,  were  up  again 
two  hours  since,  and  we  do  not 
see  their  thin  figm-es  and  white 
faces,  for  they  are  now  busy  draw- 
ing hot  batches,  and  preparing  tlie 
oven  for  the  eight  o'clock  rolls. 

Prom  under  archways  and  from 
off  door-steps,  from  the  pavement 
outside  the  huge  buildings — paid 
for  liberally  to  shelter  the  house- 
less poor,  bat  barricaded  like  for- 
■  tresses  against  the  shivering 
wretches  whom  abject  poverty 
has  not  quite  deprived  of  de- 
cency, and  who  would  prefer  to 
perish  in  the  streets  to  encoun- 
tering the  abomination  and  de- 
gradation of  the  casual  ward — 
creep  shivering  wretches,  old  aud 
young,  ragged  and  dirty,  cold 
and  hungry,  to  prowl  again  in 
the  streets  of  the  great  inhospi- 
table London.  They  are  not  all 
good  and  persecuted.  There  are 
born  thieves  and  vagabonds 
among  them,  ribald  wenches 
who  have  crouched  all  night  on 
park  benches  or  in  dark  pas- 
sages, and  now  sit  down  on 
the  edge  of  the  kerb  and  twist  up  their  tangled 
liair,  and  interchange  coarse  jests  and  blatant 
profanity.  There  are  skulking  lads  tramping 
into  London  after  a  round  of  the  Essex  or  Hert- 
fordshire union-houses,  perhaps  after  a  visit  to 
sundry  county  gaols. 

There  are  other  scenes,  not  of  regular,  but  oc- 
casional occurrence ;  such  as  the  trooping  of 
crowds  to  secure  good  places  to  see  a  wretch 
expiate  his  crime  on  the  scaffold.  Sometimes, 
too,  a  mob  of  yelling,  foul-mouthed  fellows,  the 
scum  of  the  back  slums  of  the  East  and  West 
Ends,  meet  at  a  railway  station,  aud  are  joined 
by  well-dressed  men,  who  arrive  in  Hansom  cabs, 
aud  are  politely  waited  on  by  railway  authorities, 
who  are  willing  (wealthy  and  respectable  though 
the  great  companies  they  represent  are  presumed 
to  be)  to  furnish  special  trains  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  patrician  and  plebeian  ruffians  who 
delight,  in  defiance  of  the  law,  in  seeing  two 
brawny  gladiators  beat  each  other. 

Suc>  things,  some  pleasant  and  cheering, 
others  painful  aud  repulsive,  may  be  witnessed 
by  him  who,  wishing  to  see  London  at  its  best, 
ijets  "  up  in  the  morning  early." 

Anthracite  Coai,.— Wlien  tlie  anthr.acite  coal  up 
tlie  Schuylkill  at  Mount  Carbon  was  first  effectively 
iliscovered,  no  way  of  igniting  it  was  known,  and  it  was 
aeenieil  of  little  value  until  .-m  English  chemist  in  1810 
erected  a  furnace,  and  with  three  strou?  bellows  suc- 
ceeded m  bringing  out  such  an  intense  white  heat  from 
tlie  coal  as  to  melt  platiua.  It  then  came  into  feneral 
use 


I  he  Utility  of  Petitions. 

— • — 

Petitionino  has  fallen  into  disrepute  of  late 
ye.ars,  partly  through  misapprehension  of  its  uses, 
aud  partly  through  political  disappointment. 
Petitioning  is  an  ancient  English  right,  and  used 
to  be  highly  valued.  It  has  lost  none  of  its 
value,  though  it  has  suffered  in  reputation. 
Years  ago  numerous  petitions  were  presented  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  political 
reform.  They  were  not  much  attended  to,  and 
were  ordered  "  to  lie  upon  the  table,"  and  were 
not  much  heard  of  afterwards.  Naturally,  though 
not  wisely,  a  reaction  grew  up  against  petitioning ; 
and  now,  Avhen  Parliament  is  more  disposed  than 
ever  to  attend  to  the  wishes  of  the  working 
classes,  many  questions  are  delayed,  neglected, 
and  suffer,  in  Parliamentary  opinion,  from  not 
being  supported  by  petitions. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  BiUs  commonly  brought 
into  the  Houses  of  Parliament — public  Bills  and 
private  Bills.  Public  Bills  relate  to  the  whole 
community ;  private  Bills  are  such  as  enable 
individu.als,  public  companies,  or  corporations  to 
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do  certain  things  which  affect  only  a  portion  of  \ 
the  public,  a  particular  town  or  place.  Petitions  ! 
are  differently  treated,  accordingly  as  they  relate 
to  public  Bills  or  private  Bills.  Those  affecting 
public  Bills  are  firesented  publicly  by  a  member, 
in  his  place  in  Parliament ;  and  he  may  state  the 
object  of  a  petition;  who  signs  it;  explain  whether 
it  is  influentially  or  numerously  signed ;  may  read 
its  i^rayer  or  principal  allegations  :  but  a  petition 
relating  to  a  private  Bill  requires  to  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  committee  whose  business 
it  is  to  consider  the  private  Bill,  and  this  is  done 
through  the  agents  opposing  the  BID,  and  the 
petition  does  not  come  before  Parliament  except 
in  some  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Bill.  When  the  Victoria  Park 
people  lately  petitioned  against  the  threatened 
gas-works  in  their  quarter,  they  were  disappointed 
that  then-  petition  did  not,  like  other  petitions, 
come  before  Parliament.  We  have  now  stated 
the  reason  why.  But  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
petitioners  to  have  given  their  petition  a  public 
form,  and  have  asked  for  protection  against  gas 
companies  in  the  name  of  the  general  public,  or 
as  part  of  the  general  public,  who  might  suffer 
in  any  or  aU  places,  by  any  inconsiderate  intro- 
duction of  gas-works,  and  solicited  the  general 
attention  of  Parliament  to  the  general  interests 
of  the  public.  A  petition  so  worded  would  become 
a  public  petition,  and  be  publicly  received. 

When  a  stranger  hears  petitions  presented  with 
rapidity,  and  sees  them  crammed  into  the  Clerk's 
bag,  he  finds  th.-it  they  do  not  even  "  lie  upon  the 
table"  moiiy  minutes,  Irat  ai'e  bagged  o,nd  carried 


aw.ay  into  unknown  regions  at  once.  This  gives 
llii^  impression  that  petitions  are  so  much  trouble 
wasted;  l)ut  this  is  not  quite  so.  There  is  a 
committee  who  have  charge  of  all  iietitions,  and  a 
careful  record  is  made  of  every  petition,  its 
object,  whence  and  from  whom  it  comes,  and,  in 
many  cases,  a  careful  abstract  of  it  is  made  by 
some  one,  and  all  these  facts  .are  prhited  and  sent 
round  to  every  member's  residence,  that  he  may 
bo  kept  acquainted  with  the  demands,  wishes, 
claims,  or  complaints  of  the  public,  on  whose 
behalf  and  in  whose  name  he  legislates.  When 
petitions  relate  to  new  Bills  before  the  House. 
the  chief  petitions  on  both  sides — that  is,  for  and 
against  measures  in  question — are  printed  and 
sent  round  to  members  in  the  same  way ;  and 
when  the  Bills  come  on  for  debate,  these  petitions 
are  consulted  by  members,  who  learn  from  them 
(if  the  petitions  are  well  drawn  and  argumenta- 
tively  expressed)  more  of  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  proposed  Acts  of  Parliament  than  can  be  else- 
where obtained.  In  these  petitions  private  in- 
dividuals can  spe,ak,  and  reasons  which  the  pro- 
posers of  Bills  do  not  know,  or  often  conceal  if 
they  do  know,  are  thus  brought  under  the  notice 
,  of  all  the  members  who  choose  to 
look  for  them.  There  is,  there- 
fore, great  utility  in  petitioning. 
Moreover,  members  who  never 
read  the  petitions,  count  them. 
They  ask.  Are  there  any  petitions 
about  such  and  such  a  BiU  ? 
Does  any  one  ask  for  it,  or  pro- 
test against  it  ?  and  they  judge 
in  this  way  whether  there  is  any, 
or  what  amount  of  public  feeling 
upon  any  given  cjuestion.  To 
working  men  especially  the  right 
of  petition  is  of  no  mean  im- 
portance. 

Petitions  are  the  only  modes 
open  to  the  common  people  for 
being  heard  individually.  The 
humblest  person  in  the  realm  can 
thus  bring  his  views  before  the 
highest  assembly  in  the  nation, 
ar  d  can  be  heard  there.  Any  man 
or  woman  may  petition  the  House 
of  Commons  or  Lords.  Wlioever 
suffers  grievance  or  ■wrong,  or 
wishes  to  see  a  certain  policy  pre- 
vail, can  thus  become  his  own 
member  of  Parliament,  aud  re- 
present himself,  and  can  state  his 
own  case,  in  his  own  way,  and  in 
his  own  words.  For  instance, 
there  was  a  remarkable  petition 
presented  the  other  day  by  Mr. 
Alderman  Cowen,  the  member  for 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  from  some 
working  men's  political  union  in 
the  town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
which  stated  that  they  felt  that 
exclusion  from  the  franchise  w.as  a  personal  degra- 
dation. They  neither  based  their  petition  for 
Reform  upon  rights  of  man,  nor  rights  of  pro- 
perty, nor  rights  of  intelligence,  but  upon  the 
manlier  ground  of  self-respect.  They  stated  that 
they  felt  exclusion  to  be  a  personal  humiliation, 
and  that  they  wished  for  enfranchisement  as  a 
means  of  discharging  their  public  and  political 
duty.  Of  all  the .  petitions  presented  to  Paidia- 
ment,  and  they  have  been  legion  of  late,  this  was 
the  only  one  which  took  this  remarkable  ground. 
It  is  thus  that  petitioning  is  a  personal  privilege 
and  a  useful  opportunity,  valuable  to  working 
men,  and  one  which  they  would  be  able  to  turn 
to  a  very  useful  and  advantageous  account  if  they 
understood  it,  for  there  are  more  conscientious 
members  in  the  House  of  Commons  than  formerly, 
who  do  give  attention  to  the  allegations  of  peti- 
tioners and  memorialists. 


The  Artist  IVorkman. 

CIECULAE   DESIGN. 

In  the  Olusiration  given  by  ns  this  week,  the 
details  of  the  ornament  ai'e  well  proportioned, 
and  form  a  harmonious  whole.  The  grouping  of 
the  parts  is  very  effectively  arranged,  and  might 
be  studied  with  advantage  by  om-  artist  work- 
man. It  will  be  seen  that  the  design  is  simply  a 
series  of  repetitions  of  a  portion  of  the  whole. 
This  is  called  "point"  design,  and  more  com- 
monly practised  than  any  other. 
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PIAUOFOETE   SIAKING. — FIG.    4.    THE   WIEE-WORKEES,       (See  page  370.) 


Lessons  in  Mechanics* 

In  the  preceding  lessons  I  have  shown  hov,'  work 
done  by  men  or  animals  may  be  measured  and 
compared  with  other  kinds  of  work ;  and  I  have 
also  distinguished  between  the  work  of  which  an 


the  actual  weight  transported  a  given  distance 
horizontally.      I  have  already  fvUly  shown  that 
this  may  be  converted  into  weight  actually  lifted 
by  dividing  it  by  25,  which  represents  for  men 
and  horses,   on  a  level  road,  the  proportion  of 
vreight  to  tradition. 
,       The  work  done  in.  any  description  of  labour 
agent  is  capable,  and  the  work  actually  done  by  :  o„j,jit    always   to   be    converted    into    a   weight 
that  agent,  which  is  called  "  useful  work."  '  Y&aH  through  a   height,  which   is   the   natural 

In  fact,  "  to  do  work  "  is  "  to  overcome  or  [  measure  of  work.  When  a  millwright  says  that 
destroy  resistance,"  and  the  resistances  overcome  j  ^  ^^^  ^f  stones  wiU  grind  so  much  com  per  hour, 
or  destroyed  arise  from  the  adhesion  of  the  mole-  j  j^^  ^^^^  ^^i^  speak  so  as  to  be  intelligible  even  to 
cules  of  bodies,  the  force  of  springs,  the  force  of  |  other  miU-svrights,  unless  he  specify  the  descrip- 
gravity,  the  inertia  of  matter,  and  a  thousand  tjo^  ^f  ^orn,  and  its  condition  at  the  time  of 
such  other  causes.  Thus,  to  polish  a  surface  by  I  grinding,  as  to  moistui-e,  &c.  Wben  a  Cornish 
friction,  to  break  stones,  to  lift  weights,  to  throw  j  engineer  teUs  us  that  the  stamping  machinery  at 
stones,  ic,  is  to  overcome,  dui-ing  a  certain  time,  polberro  stamped  30,201  tons  of  tin  ore  in  the 
resistances  incessantly  renewed  during  that  time.  I  y^^^  1S54,  we  cannot  form  an  opinion  as  to  the 
Mechanical  xvork  does  not  imply  merely  a  re-  |  amount  of  work  actually  done  without  knowing 
sistance  overcome,  once  for  all,  or  equilibrated  by  :  ^^^^  hardness  and  tenacity  and  other  qualities  of 
a  motor  force,  but  it  implies  a.  resistance  constantbj  ,  ^^^  ^^0  acted  upon.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
destroyed  alona  the  path  described  by  the  point  of  !  informs  us  that  the  machinery  consists  of  72 
application,  and  exerted  in  the  direction  itself  of  that  1  stampers,  weighing  each  600  lb.,  which  ai'e  lifted 
path.  j  9  inches,  and  make  on  an  average  -15  blows  per 

Thus,  to  lift  with  a  shovel  a  portion  of  clay  ,  minute,  then  we  can  easily  calculate  the  amoimt 
from  the  ground,  we  must  not  only  make  an  effort  ^f  work  applied,  and  ascertain  how  much  is 
in  a  vertical  direction  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  I  necessary  for  the  crushing  and  stamping  of  the 
clay,  but  we  must  cause  this  weight  or  resistance  |  tin  ore  employed : 
to  move  in  the  vertical  direction ;  and  the  work  I 
actuaUy  done  is  proportional  to  the  height  thi-ough  The  work  done  por  n 
which  the  weight  is  lifted ;  if  the  height  be  double,  I 
the  work  is  double,  and  so  on.  In  like  manner, 
the  work  is  double  if  the  weight  be  double,  and 
so  on ;  and  thus  the  total  work  done  is  measured 
by  the  product  of  the  weight  and  height ;  for  as  it 
varies  proportionally  as  each  of  these  quantities, 
it  wUl  vary  as  their  joint  product. 

If,  instead  of  lifting  a  weight,  a  man  or  horse 
draw  a  load  along  a  horizontal  road,  the  work 
done  in  tliis  case  is  measured  on  precisely  the 
same  principles.  We  are  to  find  the  pull  on  the 
traces  and  the  length  of  the  road,  and  the  joint 
product  of  both  will  give  the  work  done,  for  the 
resistance  overcome  or  work  done  is  proportional 
directly  to  the  pull  on  the  traces,  and  also  to  the 
length  of  the  road,  and,  therefore,  the  total  work 
varies  as  the  product  of  both. 

In  both  these  cases  the  useful  work  is  expressed 
properly  by  an  equivalent  weight  multiplied  by 
the  height  to  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  lifted, 
although  in  the  horizontal  transport  of  weights 
engineers  are  too  frequently  content  with  stating 
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This  is  equal  to  the  daily  work  of  two  strong 

men,  and  is  expended  during  each  minute  that 

the  stamps  are  in  action. 

The  work  done  is  also  equal  to  1458000  ft.-lb., 

which  may  be  converted  into  horse-power  (steam), 

I  by  dividing  by  .3.3000,  the  number  of  ft.-lb.  of 

I  work  done  by  Watt's  steam-horse  in  one  minute  i — • 

1458000 

1     Work  of  stamps  at  Polberro     =44  horse-power. 

^  33000 

The  engine  that  did  this  work  was  a  36-inch 
cylinder  engine,  working  at  55  horse-power ;  and 
the  useful  work  done  was,  as  I  have  shown,  44 
hoi-se-power ;  from  which  vie  may  infer  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  work  applied  was  destroyed  by  the 
friction  of  the  machinery  necessarily  used. 

The  following  amounts  of  tin  ore  were  crushed 
by  this  engine : — 


*  Contmued  from  pajc  32j. 


In  1854 
1855 
185S 


30,201  tons. 
29,663     „ 
31,411     „ 

30,4-25  tons  per  annum. 

5S5  tons  per  week. 


Allowing  six  working  days  por  week,  thiiJ  result  is 
very  nearly  100  tons  per  day,  stamped  by  72 
stampers,  or  exactly  1-354  tons  per  day  to  each 
stamp.  At  Great  Ilcwas  mine  the  ore  is  so 
dilferent  in  texture  and  toughness,  that  3  tons 
per  day  can  readily  be  crushed  by  a  similar 
stamp-head. 

It  is  evident  from  the  preceding  examples  that 
it  is  unscientific,  although  sometimes  convenient, 
to  express  work  done  in  units  of  bushels  of  barley 
ground,  tons  of  tin-stuff  stamped,  &c.,  or,  in  fact, 
in  any  other  units  of  work  than  those  suggested 
to  us  naturally  by  the  force  of  gravity,  which 
draws  every  substance  and  being  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  towards  the  great  mother  earth,  with 
a  constant,  gentle,  and  easUy-measiu-ed  force. 

Every  description  of  work  done,  or  resistance 
overcome,  may  be  ultimately  reduced  to  a  certain 
weight  lifted  through  a  certain  height,  and  the 
product  of  that  weight  by  that  height  is  the  only 
acciu-ate  or  admissible  measiure  of  the  amount  of 
work  expended. 

For  example :  in  order  to  show  the  complication 
really  inherent  in  several  industrial  occupations, 
I  shall  use  the  case  of  the  U'on-filer,  v.-ho  must — 

1,  exert  a  certain  pressm-e  to  make  the  file  bite ; 

2,  make  the  file  slide  along  the  body  filed,  by  the 
exertion  of  a  certain  force,  acting  «-ith  a  certain 
velocity ;  3,  bring  back  the  file  to  its  former  place, 
w-ith  a  certain  velocity,  and  so  overcome  the  iner- 
tia of  the  file.  The  quantity  of  work  actually 
done  by  the  workman  is  the  sum  of  the  three 
foregoing  works,  of  which  the  fii-st  and  third  are 
only  fatigue  work,  and  the  second  only  is  useful 
work.  If  it  were  our  object  to  calculate,  for 
physiological  purposes,  the  whole  work  done  by 
the  labourer,  we  should  be  obliged  to  estimate 
Xos.  1  and  3,  as  well  as  Ko.  2 ;  but  if  we  only 
want  to  know  the  useful  work  done,  we  can  calcu- 
late No.  2,  by  supposing  that  the  workman  was 
only  obliged  to  push  his  file,  loaded  with  a  weight 
sufficient°to  make  it  bite,  with  a  imiform  move- 
ment continued  in  the  same  dii'cction  along  a 
straight  bar  of  metal  placed  horizontally.  Tne 
amount  of  the  horizontal  push  or  thrust  of  the 
labourer  may  be  expressed  as  a  weight  in  pounds 
or  tons,  and  this  weight,  multiplied  by  the  total 
length  of  the  path  described  by  the  biting  file 
per°day,  will  give  the  daily  useful  wo.rk  employed 
in  that  description  of  labour. 

The  term  "wort"  is  now  universally  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  joint  product  of  the  force  applied 
to  overcome  a  resistance,  and  the  path  described 
in  the  dii-ection  of  the  force.     It  corresponds  to 
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other  phrases  used  by  older  writers.  Thus,  Mr. 
Smeaton  has  called  it  "  mechanical  power,"  in 
his  treatises  on  hydi-avdic  wheels ;  M.  (^arnot  calls 
it  "  moment  of  activity ; "  Mil.  Monge  ajid 
Hachette  name  it  "dynamical  effect;"  Messrs. 
Coulomb,  Navier,  and  others  speak  of  it  as 
"  quantity  of  action."  The  erpression  "  work  " 
(travail  mecanique)  was  fh-st  introduced  by  Pon- 
celet,  to  whose  genius  and  writings  the  science  of 
applied  mechanics  is  so  much  indebted ;  and  it 
has  been  adopted  by  mechanicians  of  all  countries, 
as  the  most  suitable  tei-m  to  express  the  storcd-up 
or  expended  result  of  the  application  of  a  force 
for  a  certain  time  to  overcome  a  resistance. 


A  MAWS  A  MAN  POK  A'  THAT. 

{A  New  Version..) 

BY    CHARLES    MACKAT. 

"  A  M.in's  a  man,"  says  Rohert  Bums, 
"  For  a'  that  and  a'  that ;" 
But  though  the  song  be  cle.ir  and  strong^ 

It  lacks  a  note  for  .V  that. 
The  lout  who'd  shirk  his  daily  work, 

Yet  claim  the  wage  and  a'  that, 
Or  beg,  when  he  might  earn,  his  bread. 
Is  not  a  man  for  a*  that. 

If  all  who  dine  on  homely  fare 

"Were  true  and  brave,  and  a'  that, 
And  none  whose  garb  is  "hodden  gvey'' 

Was  fool  or  knave,  and  a'  that. 
The  vice  and  crime  that  shame  our  time 

Would  fade  and  fail,  aad  a'  that, 
And  ploughmen  be  as  good  as  kings, 

And  churls  as  earls  for  a'  that. 

You  see  yon  brawny,  blustering  sot, 

"Who  swaggers,  swears,  and  a'  that. 
And  thinks,  because  his  strong  right  arm 

Might  fell  an  ox  and  a'  that. 
That  he's  as  noble,  man  for  m.-m, 

As  duke  or  lord,  and  a'  that ; 
He's  but  a  brute,  beyond  dispute. 

And  rtol  a  man  for  a'  that. 

A  man  may  own  a  large  estate. 

Have  palace,  park,  and  a'  that. 
And  not  for  birth,  but  honest  worth. 

Be  thrice  a  man  for  a'  that ; 
And  Donald,  herding  on  the  mxur. 

Who  beats  his  wife,  and  a'  that, 
Be  nothing  but  a  rascal  boor. 

Nor  half  a  man  for  .a'  that. 

It  comes  to  this,  dear  Robert  Burns — 

The  truth  is  old,  and  a'  that — 
"  The  rank  is  hut  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man's  the  gold  for  a'  tliat." 
And  though  you'd  put  the  minted  mark 

On  copper,  brass,  and  a'  that. 
The  lie  is  gross,  the  cheat  is  plain. 

And  will  not  pass  for  a'  that. 

For  a'  that  and  a'  that, 

'Tis  soul  and  heart,  and  a'  that,  . 
That  makes  the  king  a  gentleman. 

And  not  his  crown  and  a'  that. 
And  man  with  man,  if  rich  or  poor. 

The  best  he  is,  for  a'  that, 
Who  stands  erect,  in  sell-respect, 

■Who  acts  the  man  for  a'  that. 
-BlacJcwood's  Magazine. 


part  of  the  aroma  without  dissolving  the  bitter  principles 
frequently  residing  in  the  basis. 

The  fragrant  principles  of  all  aromatic  plants  may  be 
extracted  by  distillation,  in  the  shape  of  essential  oil ; 
in  fact,  it  exists  ready-formed  in  many  of  them,  con- 
tained in  minute  vesicles,  as  you  may  see  by  bruising  a 
thyme  or  rosemary  leaf  with  the  hand.  Such  is  not  the 
case  with  flowers ;  the  aroma  they  possess,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  is  so  fugitive  that  it  would  become 
destroyed  in  the  process.  In  that  case,  maceration  or 
absorption  is  resorted  to.  Maceration  consists  in  steep- 
ing flowers  in  a  bath  of  hot  grease,  letting  them  infuse 
for  some  time,  and  renewing  them  imtil  the  grease  is 
completely  saturated.  This  grease,  which  is  called 
pommade,  is  then  submitted  to  strong  pressure  in  horse- 
hair bags.  Oil  is  also  perfumed  in  the  same  way,  but 
requires  less  heat.  This  process  is  applied  to  rose, 
\'iolet,  cassie,  jonquil,  and  orange  flowers ;  but  for  more 
delicate  flowers,  such  as  jasmine  and  tuberose,  the  ab- 
sorption or  enjlturage  system  is  employed.  Purified 
grease  is  spread  in  a  thin  layer  on  a  pane  of  glass 
mounted  in  a  wooden  frame  or  sash,  called  chdssis; 
fresh  flowers  are  strewed  over  this  grease,  and  renewed 
every  morning;  and  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks 
this  grease  or  pommade  acquires  the  scent  of  the  flower 
in  a  high  degree.  Perfumed  oil  is  made  in  the  same 
way  by  substituting  a  wire  bottom  to  the  frame,  and 
spreading  on  it  a  thick  cotton  cloth,  steeped  in  the 
finest  olive  oil,  which  is  pressed  out  of  it  after  complete 
saturation.  These  frames  are  piled  on  each  other  to 
keep  them  hermetic. — Eugene  Rimmel  on  "  The  Com- 
mercial Uses  of  Flovxrs  and  Plants." 


DISTILLATIOlSr  OF  PLAJSTTS. 

Distillation,  which  is  applied  to  plants,  seeds,  barks, 
woods,  and  a  few  flowers,  consists  in  placing  the  sub- 
stance from  which  the  scent  is  to  be  extracted  in  a 
copper  vessel  called  a  still,  "with  enough  water  to  cover 
it.  Heat  is  applied,  and  the  steam  generated,  which  is 
impregnated  with  the  fi-agrant  molecules,  passes  through 
the  head  of  the  stiU  into  the  worm  (a  coiled  pipe  placed 
in  a  tube,  where  it  becomes  condensed  by  means  of  the 
surrounding  water,  which  is  constantly  kept  cool),  issues 
in  liquid  form  at  the  tap,  and  flows  into  the  recipient. 
If  sufficiently  loaded  with  aroma,  it  then  separates  into 
two  parts,  the  most  concentrated  of  which,  called  tlie 
essential  oil,  collects  either  on  the  surface  or  at  the 
bottom,  according  to  its  specific  gravity.  It  is  then 
decanted,  .and  the  water  used  again  for  distilling,  unless 
it  is  of^lBoient  value  in  itself  to  be  saved,  as  is  the 
case  with  rose  and  orange-flower  water.  The  recipient 
you  see  here  is  called  a  Florentine  recipient,  from  its 
having  been  first  used  at  Florence,  where  flower  distil- 
leries still  exist.  It  is  constructed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
allow  the  water  to  escape  whUst  retaining  the  essential 
oil.  A  great  improvement  has  been  lately  effected  in 
distillation,  which  consists  in  suspending  the  fragrant 
substance  on  a  sieve  in  the  still,  and  causing  a  jet  of 
r-teaiu  to  pass  through.  Tliis  operation  xjroduces  a  finer 
essential  oil  than  by  allowing  the  substances  to  be 
.  Mteeped  in  water,  ,as  it  only  can-ifi-"  off  the  most  delicate 


AMONG  THE   SWISS   CANTONS. 
Mb.  Joseph  Fishek,  in  his  recently-published  work, 
"  Where  shall  we  get  Meat  ? "  thus  describes  Berne,  one 
of  the  more  celebrated  of  the  Smss  Cantons  : — 

'■Berne  presents  .an  aspect  different  from  the  other 
cantons  ;  the  buildings  are  much  more  massive.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  pigs 
are  all  domiciled  in  the  same  house  as  the  owner.  They 
are  usually  edifices  of  thi-ee  or  four  storeys  high  ;  one 
end  is  the  residence  of  the  family,  at  the  other  the 
horses,  cattle,  &c.,  are  lodged  on  the  ground  floor,  over 
which  the  hay,  the  com,  and  the  straw  are  kept.  There 
are  no  haggards,  no  stacks  of  corn,  no  ricks  of  hay. 
Not  a  bit  of  litter  is  to  be  seen.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  of  the  dung  and  liquid  manure.  The  former, 
when  brought  out  from  the  stables,  is  piled  up  in  a 
square  heap.  The  straw  at  the  ends  is  nicely  turned  in, 
and  it  is  thus  raised  like  a  wall.  It  becomes  perfectly 
decomposed,  is  never  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  and 
cuts  down  like  a  cheese.  The  liquid  manure  is  all 
saved,  and  applied  to  the  hand  in  its  due  rotation.  The 
farming  is  generally  skilfully  conducted,  but  an  English 
eye  is  rather  .annoyed  with  the  constant  appearance. of  a 
plant  like  the  d,andeIion,  which  the  Swiss  encourage,  as 
they  think  it  helps  to  increase  the  quantity  of  mUk. 
The  northern  part  of  this  canton  is  much  less  populous, 
and  the  farms  are  larger  ;  the  tillage  has  a  less  car-eful 
aspect.  The  good  land  of  Berne  forms  a  larger  portion 
of  its  area  than  in  Switzerland.     It  is  thus  classified  : — 


!-fonds 


Good  lauds 


Switzerland. 
7,6t0,.-i50 
1,980,000 


Berne. 

1,253,000 

293,000 

961,000 


"  Arable  land  is  hardly  a  proper  term,  as  there  is 
included  under  the  term  'good  land'  all  the  'green 
Alps'  or  mountain  pastures  which  cannot  be  tilled.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  the  reason  of  the  Swiss  for  classing 
the  forests  among  the  bicns-fonds,  as  it  is  from  the 
former  they  derive  their  fuel.  Except  at  the  railway 
stations,  coals  are  not  seen,  but  wood  is  found  every- 
where. It  is  delivered  in  billets  of  about  three  feet 
long  and  about  six  inches  square,  which  are  to  be  seen 
in  long  piles  outside  the  farmhouses  ;  it  is  also  thrown 
down  from  the  carts  outside  the  doors  of  the  houses  in 
the  towns,  where  women  and  lads  employ  themselves  in 
cutting  it  into  lengths  of  about  nineinclies  ;  these  pieces 
are  again  split  into  billets  of  one  and  a-halt  to  two 
inches  square,  in  which  sh.ape  they  are  removed  into  the 
store  for  use.  Timber  enters  largely  into  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses,  but  in  the  absence  of  slates  they  are 
almost  universally  covered  mth  tiles.  The  projecting 
roofs,  which  sometimes  nm  down  to  near  the  ground, 
afford  shelter  in  winter  and  shade  in  summer.  Some  of 
the  English  residents  have  built  houses  after  the  style  of 
their  own  country,  but  they  look  sadly  out  of  place. 
Berne  does  not  display  the  same  activity  as  some  other 
cantons,  but  is  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Cattle  are 
used  for  ploughing  aud  carting  ;  the  vehicles  are  usually 
four-wheeled,  and  fitted  with  a  break  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  descent  of  the  hUls." 

Basle  affords  ra.atter  for  a  few  notes  : — "  Basle  is  the 
best  ventilated  city  I  have  visited  in  Switzerland  ;  most 
of  the  others,  though  clean  and  well  swept,  are  very 
unsavoury.  Either  the  drains  are  defective,  or  they 
require  flushing,  for  in  some  places,  particularly  Luceme, 
the  olfactory  nerves  were  assailed  in  an  unpleasant 
manner  ;  even  Berue,  through  the  streets  of  which  fresh 
water  is  always  flowing,  is  not  as  sweet  as  could  be 
desired  for  the  health  of  the  residents,  or  for  the  noses 
of  the  visitors.     I  went  to  the  market  at  Basle ;  it  was 


well  supplied  with  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  and 
fruits,  but  it  did  not  present  the  active  scene  which  I 
saw  at  Lyons.  There  was  a  large  supply  of  cattle  at 
market,  and  also  of  calves.  The  Swiss  prefer  veal  to 
mutton,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  calves  than  to 
sheep.  I  noticed  in  Switzerland  that  which  I  did  not 
see  in  France — a  considerable  cattle  trafilc  on  the  rail- 
ways. The  calves,  pigs,  and  some  of  the  cows,  were 
brought  to  market  at  Basle  in  low  wagons,  drawn  by 
horses,  and  covered  with  canvas.  The  pouTtry  were 
very  nicely  arranged  ;  instead  of  being  tied  together  by 
the  legs,  and  put  ou  a  cart  or  into  boxes,  tliey  were 
placed  in  round  baskets,  to  the  sides  of  which  a  net 
is  attached,  which  was  .about  two  feet  high,  and  closed 
with  a  running  string  like  a  bag  ;  thus  any  of  them 
could  be  taken  out  at  a  moment.  The  bridge  at  Basle 
consists  of  timber  flooring  ;  half  of  the  length  is  sup- 
ported by  stone  piers,  the  other  h.alf  by  timber  piles. 
On  ascending  from  it  to  the  Muuster  Plaz,  in  which  the 
cathedral  stands,  I  was  quite  surprised  to  seethe  number 
of  tall  chimneys,  each  giving  signs  of  fire  below.  I 
learned  that  Basle  possesses  many  manufactories,  and  is 
particularly  famous  for  her  ribbons.  Her  manufacturers 
purchase  raw  silk  in  London,  and  send  back  their  ribbons 
for  sale  there,  thus  beating  the  English  manufacturers, 
though  loaded  with  a  double  carriage.  In  1846,  the 
silk  manufactures  of  Basle  were  estimated  at  20,000,000 
francs  annually.  The  total  value  of  the  silk  manufac- 
tures of  Switzerland  are  about  35,000,000  francs.  The 
Swiss  have  to  compete  Avith  the  French  in  this  branch 
of  manufactures.  The  superior  education  of  the  Swiss 
operatives  gives  them  every  chance  of  perfecting  them- 
selves afterwards.  '  While  the  French  workman,'  wTites 
Mr.  Burnley,  '  is  lighter  and  nimbler,  conceives  and 
executes  uew  things  quicker,  the  Swiss  is  slower  and 
heavier,  but  the  more  solid,  stead}',  aud  reliable.  The 
Swiss  manufacturer  has  the  advantage  of  a  lai'ger  capital, 
and  greater  skill  and  practice  in  mercantile  business.' 
The  aptitude  and  energy  of  the  Swiss  for  manufacturing 
is  astonishing.  We  have  long  been  familiar  with  the 
delicacy  of  the  Geneva  watches,  which  are  mostly  made 
by  the  peasantry  of  a  particular  district  during  the 
winter.  But  in  textile  fabrics  the  Swiss  are  beating 
both  the  English  and  the  Belgians,  each  of  which  coun- 
tries h.as,  what  Switzerland  has  not,  a  seaboard  and  large 
supplies  of  coal.  The  English  and  Belgians  can  receive 
the  raw  fibre,  and  export  the  manufactured  article,  at 
much  less  cost  for  carriage  than  the  Swiss,  who  have  no 
seaboard,  and  must  receive  their  supplies  either  through 
Italy  from  Genoa,  or  through  France.  I  underst.and  the 
Swiss  manufacturers  content  themselves  with  second- 
hand machinery,  taken  out  of  English  mills  to  m.ake 
room  for  more  improved  machines — that  is,  implements 
which  will  either  do  more  work  or  do  it  better.  These 
facts  present  a  curious  problem  to  political  economists. 
Here  is  a  country  without  coals,  without  seaports,  and 
using  inferior  machines,  beatmg  two  countries  which 
possess  all  these  advantages.  Let  us  look  at  the  cause, 
because  nothing  h.appens  without  one.  Wh.at  have  the 
Swiss  to  compensate  for  these  disadvantages  ?  They 
have  food  grown  by  themselves,  .and  they  have  water- 
power.  As  to  food,  England  h.as  to  pay  a  Large  sum  for 
it.  This  sum  is  partly  the  cost  of  the  com,  partly  the 
cost  of  carriage.  The  actu.al  cost  of  wheat  upon  grounds 
of  equal  fertility  is  the  same  .all  over  the  world ;  it  is 
only  the  seed  and  labour.  If  it  be  removed  from 
Russia  or  America  to  England,  then  England  must  pay 
the  carriage,  and  all  the  commissions  or  profits  incident 
to  collecting  it  from  the  farmers,  in  addition  to  the  cost. 
Corn  consumed  where  it  is  raised  is,  therefore,  cheaper 
than  it  can  be  when  imported.  Switzerland  has  an 
almost  unlimited  supply  of  water-power.  I  think  the 
river  Aar  alone  would  drive  .all  the  mills  of  Lancashir-e. 
It  faUs  nearly  1,500  feet  between  Brienz  and  the  sea,  and 
the  volume  of  water  which  pours  along  is  surprising." 


The  Foresters* 


GENEKAl   VIEW  OP   POKESTET   AND   ITS 
WOEKIKG. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  in 
any  other  institution  a  ^viser  plan  of  government 
than  is  made  manifest  in  the  Order  of  Foresters. 
On  the  present  occasion  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  salient  points  of  their  regulations,  but  they 
will  be  amply  suilieient  to  bear  out  the  above 
opinion,  and,  we  trust,  to  atti-act  the  attention  of 
those  whose  special  interest  it  is  to  support  such 
an  institution. 

The  first  qualification  for  admission  into  the 
Order  of  Foresters  is  good  health.  Were  it  other- 
wise, the  institution  might  become  a  mere 
hospital.  No  person  is  therefore  admitted — 
oxcoptiug  as  an  honorary  member — who  is  in  ill 
heiilth.  So  much  for  the  jjhysical  condition  of 
the  members ;  but  morality  is  also  required.  Mcf 
one  is  admitted — whether  as  an  honoraiy  or 
financial  member — who   bears   a  bad  character, 

•  Continued  from  page  3-iO, 
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who  leads  a  dissolute  life,  frequents  bad  company, 
is  guilty  of  habitual  intoxication,  or  is  of  a 
quarrelsome  behaviour.  Any  member  knowingly 
proposing  a  candidate  in  opposition  to  this  law  is 
expelled  the  Order,  or  suffers  such  other  punish- 
ment as  the  Court  in  which  such  misdemeanour 
occurs  shall  think  proper.  Should  any  member 
be  convicted  by  a  jui-y  or  by  a  magistrate  of 
felony,  larceny,  or  embezzlement,  or  by  a  com- 
mittee of  his  Court  of  any  crime  or  offence 
calculated  to  bring  disgrace  upon  the  Order,  he 
is  expelled,  and  his  name  is  circulated  in  the 
quarterly  report  of  the  Executive  Council.  But 
such  expulsion  is  not  inserted  until  the  time  has 
expired  for  appealing  to  the  Court  next  in 
Bupei-iority  to  that  by  which  he  is  expelled.  Of 
course,  should  the  member  ultimately  succeed  in 
establishing  his  innocence  in  any  of  the  cases, 
after  conviction,  the  law  of  expulsion  and  its  con- 
sequences do  not  apply. 

Nor  is  that  all.  The  society  wisely  holds  forth 
to  her  members  the  great  boon  of  securing 
forgiveness  and  restoration  by  wooing  the  angel 
of  repentance.  Should  any  convicted  member, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  imprison- 
"ment,  show  by  his  future  good  conduct,  for  the 
space  of  twelve  months,  a  sincere  repentance  for 
his  offence,  and  lead  a  sober,  honest,  virtuous 
life,  he  may,  on  application  of  the  Court  to  which 
he  formerly  belonged,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Districts,  be  eligible  for  re-ailmission.  It  is 
only  on  being  found  guilty  of  a  second  offence 
that  he  is  for  ever  exjjelleJ  from  the  Order. 

No  person  is  admitted  as  a  financial  member 
who  is  under  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  or  whose 
age  exceeds  forty  yeai-s.  With  the  Odd  Fellows, 
the  limit  of  age  is  thii-ty-sLx ;  but  the  Districts 
have  discretionary  power  to  admit  persons 
above  thu-ty-six  years  of  age,  upon  payment 
of  £1,  and  the  contribution  of  the  lodge  for 
each  lodge-night  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
person  admitted  was  tliii-ty-sis;  ycai's  of  age  up  to 
the  date  of  initiation,  together  with  the  additional 
payment,  at  the  rate  of  7s.  6d.  per  annum,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  contributions  during  mem- 
bership. We  know  not  why  a  similar  arrange- 
ment is  not  adopted  by  the  Foresters,  as  it  seems 
desirable  to  exclude  no  one  from  the  benefits  of 
such  an  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  in  the  power  of  very  few  working 
men  to  pay  up  such  an-ears. 

The  charges  for  initiation  among  the  Foresters 
are  as  follows : — 

s.    d. 
18  and  not  exceeding  25  years    ....      50 


30  „  „  35      „       ....     10     0 

35  „  „  40      „       ....     12     0 

The  regular  contribution  of  members  is  Is.  6d. 
or  Ic.  7d.  per  month. 

"Any  respectable  person  may  become  an  honorary 
member,  if  of  the  age  of  twenty-oneyears,byi)aying 
10s.  6d. ;  but  he  has  no  claim  on  the  funds  of  the 
Com-t  or  Order,  nor  can  he  fiU  any  oiEce  in  the 
institution,  excepting  that  of  treasurer  or  trustee 
to  a  subordinate  Coiu-t.  Nevertheless,  he  has 
the  privilege  of  expressing  his  opinions  upon  all 
questions  brought  before  his  Coiu-t,  but  he  is  not 
allowed  to  vote. 

The  Fimeral  Fund  is  provided  in  large  Districts 
as  follows  : — To  a  District  Meeting  each  Coui-t 
sends  a  delegate,  and  the  number  of  deaths  that 
has  occurred  is  taken  into  consideration.  The 
number  of  members  of  each  Com-t  being  returned 
by  its  ofScers  to  the  District  Meeting,  a  levy  is 
laid  in  proportion,  to  be  paid  by  each  member,  to 
cover  the  sum  required  for  the  purpose — hence 
the  perfect  abOity  to  meet  all  demands  on  all 
occasions,  or,  in  other  words,  the  solvency  of  the 
Order.  In  the  London  United  District  of 
Foresters  the  fund  is  raised  by  the  fixed  con- 
tribution of  Is.  from  each  member  per  guarterr. 

Every  member  contributing  Is.  6d.  or  Is.  7d. 
to  the  vai'ious  Sick  and  Funeral  Funds,  becomes 
thereby  entitled  to  10s.  per  week  sick-pay  for  the 
first  twelve  months,  after  which  he  is  reduced  to 
half-pay.  The  funeral  aUowance  is  £10  for  a 
member,  and  £o  for  a  member's  wife. 

Ample  provision  is  made  against  the  event  of 
the  breaking  up  of  a  Com-t  or  branch  of  the 
Order.  In  such  a  contingency,  members,  if  not 
too  old,  are  transfen-ed  into  other  Courts,  -svith- 
out  losing  their  benefits;  and  in  the  event  of 
refusal  consequent  on  advanced  age,  they  are 
still  provided  for,  by  being  placed  on  what  is 
called  the  "  High  Court  Fund  " — to  which  every 
Com-t  in  the  Order  contributes  its  portion — to 


preserve,  for  this  special  pui-pose,  a  provision  for 
the  aged ;  and  in  the  event  of  these  High  Court 
members  falling  sick  or  dying,  the  claims  are 
paid  by  the  High  Court  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
such  recipients.  Isolation,  or  the  standing  alone, 
is  the  great  drawback  to  those  societies  which 
have  been  so  justly  denounced.  They  have  no 
branches,  nor  are  they  connected  with  any 
kindred  societies  whereby  they  could  profit  by 
example,  or  learn  new  methods  of  transacting 
their  business,  from  the  practical  experience  of 
others  in  different  localities.  They  stand  alone, 
or  rather  they  are  alone,  and  therefore  cannot 
stand,  besides  being,  by  that  very  fact,  open  to 
much  abuse  in  the  management.  True,  the 
right-thinking  men  amongst  them  see  tilings 
going  wrong ;  but,  being  in  a  minority,  they  are 
unable  to  stay  the  progress  of  any  wrong-doing ; 
and  if  they  persevere  in  their  attempts  at  a 
reformation,  every  effort  is  made  to  remove  the 
"disaffected"  or  "dissatisfied"  member  from 
the  society,  which  is  pretty  generally  effected. 

Still  worse  happens  in  other  cases,  where  if  a 
member,  thi-ough  infirmity,  has  become  burthen- 
some,  trumpery  charges  are  brought  against  him, 
in  order  to  frame  excuses  for  the  non-payment  of 
sick-money,  or  for  his  expulsion.  In  either  of 
these  instances,  the  aggrieved  member  has  seldom 
any  remedy. 

Not  so  -svith  the  Foresters.  Here,  if  a  member 
has  not  had  justice  done  him,  he  has  the  power 
of  appealing  to  what  is  called  the  "  District  " — 
that  is,  a  combination  of  Coui-ts  for  the  more 
effectuiil  management  of  the  business  of  the 
Order. 

In  order  that  the  wishes  and  interests  of  every 
member  of  the  Order  may  be  duly  represented, 
every  financial  Forester  is  entitled  to  vote  in  his 
oivn  Coui-t  in  the  election  of  deputies  to  the  High 
Court  and  District  Meeting,  as  well  as  in  the 
election  of  all  its  officers,  and  on  other  questions 
before  the  Court,  excepting  on  the  night  of  his 
initiation,  or  the  night  of  throwing  in  his 
clearance,  except  such  member  is  initiated  on 
the  opening  of  a  new  Com-t. 

Every  brother  who  has  served  in  a  subordinate 
office  six  months,  and  who  is  financial  in  his 
Court  at  the  time  of  becoming  a  candidate,  is 
eligible  to  occupy  any  office  of  honour  in  the 
Order — namely,  the  Chief  Eanger  of  a  Court,  the 
officer  of  a  District,  or  the  Executive  Council, 
%vith  the  same  exceptions  as  before  stated. 

In  order  to  preserve  purity  of  election,  and  to 
prevent  any  improper  influence  or  bias  to  induce 
a  brother  to  give  an  unconscientious  vote,  it  is 
determined  that  in  the  election  of  all  officers  of 
subordinate  Courts,  the  vote  shall  be  shielded  by 
ballot,  as  likewise  uj)on  all  other  questions  to  be 
decided  by  vote,  if  it  he  demanded  hy  a  hrother ; 
but  this  is  almost  unknown,  questions  being 
decided  by  open  vote.  But  open  votes  are  always 
taken  when  the  body  consists  of  deputed  mem- 
bers. 

Here,  indeed,  is  matter  for  meditation.  A 
body  of  no  less  than  three  hundred  mid  one  thousand 
men,  of  what  may  be  termed  the  elite  of  the 
working  classes,  united  under  one  head,  all 
actuated  by  the  same  principles  of  fraternal  love, 
all  endeavoui-ing  to  outstrip  each  other  in 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  their  fellow-men, 
each  having  a  voice  in  the  introduction  of  some 
new  featui-e,  calculated  to  advance  their  social 
progress.  It  is,  indeed,  a  grand  example  to  set 
by  so  large  a  body  of  our  fellow-countrymen.  No 
greater  bulwark  could  be  imagined  for  the 
nation's  peace  and  internal  quietude  than  the 
fact  Ihat  this  large  proportion  of  her  male 
population  is  imited  for  the  universal  dissemina- 
tion of  unity,  benevolence,  and  concord  amongst 
each  other. 

A  striking  instance  occurred  during  the 
pressure  of  the  Lancashire  distress.  At  the 
High  Coui-t  held  at  Portsmouth,  ^£500  was  voted 
to  the  Lancashii-e  EeHef  Fund,  for  the  aid  of  the 
Foresters  suffering  from  the  calamity;  and  sub- 
scriptions for  the  same  pm-pose  were  made 
thi-oughout  the  Order  to  the  large  amount  of 
X3,000 — all  contributed  by  working  men. 

The  solution  of  such  a  mighty  problem  is, 
indeed,  a  great  fact  in  the  modern  advance  of 
society.  It  proves  what  wiU  result  from  unity  of 
spirit  and  action,  when  adequately  promoted  by 
right  appeals  to  the  true  self-interest  of  man- 
kind. Such  a  society  is  a  new  apostolate  for  the 
elevation  of  the  social  state,  to  secm-e  social  w&U- 
being,  to  ensure  peace  and  prosperity  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


Fads  and  Memoranda. 


The  CoLOtrr  of  Vic-toeia. — In  the  year  1865, 
30,976  persons  an-ived  in  the  colony,  and  25,292  persona 
quitted  it;  25,811  children  were  horn,  aud  10,466  per- 
sons died.  The  population  increased  21,029  iu  the  year, 
and  at  its  close  was  estimated  by  the  Registrar-General 
at  626,530. 

Utilisixg  Maksht  Lands. — Dr.  Sace  has  proposed 
a  plan  of  utilising  the  marshes  of  France,  which  at 
present  produce  nothing  but  fever  and  ague.  M.  Sace 
proposes  sowing  them  mth  Canada  rice,  and  turning 
down  a  lot  of  beavers ;  both  the  plant  and  the  animal 
can  live  in  any  climate  ;  both  would  be  equally  useful, 
and  one  would  support  the  other.  At  present  large 
sums  are  annually  sent  from  France  to  America  to  pur- 
chase beaver-skins,  which  might  thus  become  articles  ol 
home  production. 

Waste  of  Coal. — With  regard  to  the  totai  waste  o£ 
coal  in  all  the  colheries  of  Great  Britain  by  the  de- 
structive practice  of  burning  at  the  pit's  mouth  great 
heaps  of  small  coal  and  dust,  it  is  not  possible  to  present 
any  precise  or  trustworthy  information.  Tliere  is  too 
much  reason  for  apprehension  that  it  greatly  exceeds 
what  the  public  may  suppose,  or  what  the  workers  of 
colheries  would  be  willing  to  admit.  One  illustration, 
on  undeniable  authority,  shall  suffice.  The  late  Mr. 
Nicholas  Wood  asserted  that,  in  1861,  the  waste  at  the 
Hetton  and  Black  Boy  Collieries  alone  amounted  to 
160,000  tons  of  small  coal  in  the  year! — Quarterly 
Review. 

Nova  Scotia  Mejes. — The  Chief  Commissionet  of 
Miues  has  presented  his  report  for  the  financial  year 
ending  the  30th  of  September,  1865.  Royalty  was  paid 
in  the  year,  upon  24,867  oz.  of  gold,  an  increase  of 
6,123  oz.  over  the  previous  year.  About  700  miners 
were  at  work  throughout  the  year  upon  an  average  ;  aud 
calculating  the  gold  at  only  18  dol.  50c.  per  ounce, 
which  is  below  its  market  value,  the  average  yield  per 
man  was  about  2  dols.  10c.  per  worldng  day.  The  re- 
sult of  the  coal  mining  of  the  year  was  also  very  satis- 
factory. The  total  quantity  of  round  and  slack  coal 
sold  from  the  mines  amouuted  to  652,854  tons,  an  in- 
crease of  30  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.  59,536 
tons  were  used  for  home  consumption,  52,561  tons  were 
exported  to  neighboming  colonies,  and  510,757  tons  to 
other  coimtries,  principally  the  United  States.  There 
are  now  thirty  collieries  at  work  in  Nova  Scotia.  The 
iron  mines  are  comparatively  unimportant  as  yet,  but 
about  1,500  tons  of  bar  iron  were  sliipped  to  England. 

Beilliakt  Makbled  Papers. — In  the  factories  where 
albumenised  photographic  paper  is  made  a  considerable 
quantity  of  paper  is  spoiled  in  the  process,  and  it  is 
then  of  but  very  little  use.  In  Paris  and  Berlin  this 
paper  has  always  been  washed  as  free  as  possible  from 
the  albumen,  and  then  worked  up  into  envelopes.  Dr. 
Jacobson  has  found  a  new  use  for  this  paper ;  he  pro- 
poses to  stain  it  with  aniline  colours,  and  to  employ  it 
for  labels,  covers  of  boxes,  and  general  decorative  pur- 
poses. By  being  splashed  with  concentrated  alcoholic 
solutions  of  the  various  aniline  colours,  the  waste  of 
these  colom-ed  papers,  according  to  the  Reader,  is  now 
converted  into  marbled  paper,  of  a  much  more  beautiful 
appeai-ance  than  what  is  produced  by  the  old  process, 
from  the  green-gold  lustre  which  the  films  of  these  sub- 
stances possess.  The  papers  obtained  by  this  methoil 
retain  the  gloss,  the  bright  "satin"  surface  of  the  albu- 
menised material,  aud  are  almost  as  brilliant  by  trans- 
mitted as  by  reflected  fight.  They  are  said  to  be  well 
adapted  .for  shades,  transparencies,  paper  lamps,  aud 
other  means  of  decorative  illumination. 

The  Business  of  the  Patent  Office. — A  mistaken 
idea  appears  to  be  held  by  some  people,  who  have, 
probably,  httle  to  do  with  novelties  in  engineering 
science,  that'  the  specifications  are  published  shortly 
after  the  patent  is  completed  ;  but  they  are  only  in  so 
far  pubUshed  as  the  original  documents  are  accessible  at 
the  Patent  Office  itself,  and  then  only  after  paying  a 
shilling  for  each  patent  specification  it  is  wished  to 
examine.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  most  readers  will 
thus  content  themselves  with  the  patent  journals.  The 
blue  books  are,  in  fact,  some  five  months  in  arrear ;  but, 
as  the  Attorney-General  has  stated  in  the  House,  addi- 
tional aid  has  been  procured,  which  will  probably  bring 
up  the  arrears  within  a  reasonable  time.  Of  scarcely 
less  value  than  the  specifications  themselves  are  the 
abstracts  of  the  abridgments.  The  second  parts  of  most 
of  the  older  volumes  are  being  prepared,  amongst  which 
is  the  long-delayed  class  for  the  manufacture  of  iron  and 
steeL  The  fresh  and  additional  classes  being  prepared 
are  : — Preparation  aud  combustion  of  fuel ;  steam  en- 
gines ;  spinning ;  lace  and  other  looped  and  netted 
fabrics  ;  railways  ;  railway  signals  .and  communicating 
apparatus ;  hydraulics  ;  ventilation  ;  raising,  lowering, 
aud  AVeighiug  heavy  bodies  ;  rolling  stock  ;  acids, 
alkalies,  oxides,  and  salts ;  agriculture  ;  optical,  mathe- 
matical, nautical,  and  astronomical  instruments.  Mr. 
Weild,  of  Manchester,  is  abridging  the  specifications 
relating  to  railways  ;  Mr.  Brierly  those  for  spinning  and 
lace ;  and  Mr.  MacGregor,  of  Rob  Roy  canoe  celebrity, 
has  been  engaged  for  at  least  three  years  on  those 
relating  to  steam-engines.  Mr.  MacGregor  seems  to  be 
able  to  paddle  his  own  canoe  with  greater  speed  than  he 
can  abridge  specifications. 
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MONEY    PRIZES, 


TO  BE  COUPBTED  FOB  BT 


WORKING    MEN. 


'(1). 

'  (2). 
•(3). 


jids  my 


MxssRS.  Cassell,  Petteb,  axd  Galpin  beg  to  acknow- 
ledge the  receipt  of  Essays  frcm — 


"  Opus." 

"  Study  brings  profit." 

"  L'Uuion  fait  la  force"  (1). 

**  L'Unioii  fait  la  force  "  {-). 

"  Work  on,  work  ever." 

"  Blessed  axe  tlie  x^^^ce- 
niakers." 

*'  Esporience." 

*'  Index." 

**  Dieu  et  mon  Droit"  (1). 

"  Dieu  et  mon  Droit"  (2). 

"  L'ourrier"  (1). 

"L'ouvrier"f2). 

"  By  education,"  &c. 

"  Don't  you  wish  you  may 
get  it  ?  " 

"  Franklin." 

"  Pengwem." 

"  Upward  and  Onward." 

"  Turn  away  thy  foot,"  &c. 

"  Kipple." 

*'  Live  and  let  lire." 

"  Union  is  strength." 

**  Auld  Scotia." 

"  If  ignorance  is  bliss,"  &c. 

"  Cui  bono?" 

*'  Ratio." 

*'  O  micron." 

"  Try  it." 

*•  Wisdom  is  better  than 
riches." 

"  Hope  erermore." 

"  Love  your  neisrhbour,"  &c. 

"  Euclid,  iii.  ."5." 

"  Await  the  Issue." 

"  Onward,  Upward,  Heaven- 
ward." 

"  A  day,  what  a  trifle ! "  &c. 

**  A  Sabbath  well  spent,"  Sec. 

"  Let  every  man  have  his 
due." 

"  Better  late  than  never." 

*'  Thou  health-revivinsr,"  &c. 

"  Eest  and  be  thankful." 

"  Sacred  Kest." 

"  Welcome,  sweet  day  of 
rest ! " 

"  Kest  is  sweet  to  the  weary." 

"  The  couch  of  time,"  &c. 

"  Non  sibi  sed  patria;." 

*'  Save  Sunday." 

"  Though  evil  doth,''  &c. 

"Who  are  right?" 

"  Improving  the  time." 

"  God  save  the  Queen  !" 

"  leptns." 

"  No  such  word  as  f.iil." 

*'  Knowledge  is  power"  (1). 

"  Knowledge  is  power"  (2). 

"  Knowledge  is  power"  {^). 

"  Justice  to  all." 

"  Free  competition." 

"  Principle  before  talcut." 

"  Beyrichia  Complicala." 

"  Blultum." 

"  Trinucleus  couccnlriciui." 

**  Zeno." 

"  Vox  e  Scptentrione." 

"  Patience    aud    Perseve- 
rance." 

*'  Invicta." 

J..H, 

"  Mene,  Mene,  Tekel,  Uphar- 

"Nonne  audiebam  temporis 
et  populi  vocem,"  &c. 

"  A  fortune  in  a  wife,"  &c. 

"  Nil  sine  labore." 

"  A  vote  is  a  trust." 

**  Eight  before  might." 

"  Hold  fast  and  pull  to- 
gether." 

"  Jnnctus." 

*'  Bene  vivcre  bis  vivere 
est." 

*'  For  success,  hope  on,  hope 
ever,"  &c. 

"  Qui  non  valeant,"  &c. 

"  Ex  hoc  et  ad  hoc." 

"  Pro  bono  publico"  (1). 

"  Pro  bono  pubhco"  ("Jj. 

"  Dum  spiro  spero." 

"  Buy  the  truth,  and  sell  it 
not." 

"  Vox  populi  vox  Dei." 

"  Entire  Sabbath." 

**  Spc  vivo." 

"  To  be  true  to  nature,"  &C. 

"  Education." 

*'  Casual  Glimpses,"  &c. 

T.  L. 

J.  W.  B. 

"  Pull  together." 


"  Sparrow." 

C.  G. 

*'  Voice  of  the  People." 

*'  The  Non-Elector  of  Hali- 
fax" (1). 

"The  Non-Elector  of  Hali- 
fax" (2). 

"  Industry." 

M.  H.  D. 

"  Labor  omnia  Vincit' 

"  Labor  omnia  Vincit' 

*'  Labor  omnia  Vincit' 

**  Uriel." 

*'  Laus  Labori." 

"  The  scheme  coi 
care." 

"  Progression." 

"Truth,  Morahty,  and  Up- 
rightness." 

"  Home,  sweet  home  !"  (1). 

"  Home,  sweet  home  I"  {2}. 

*'  Perseverance." 

"  Labour  and  rest." 

"  Combination    and    Eepro- 
diKtion." 

*'  'Tis  blow  for  blow,"  &c. 

"  Tims  men  go  wrong,"  &c. 

"  Unity,  Peace,  Plenty." 

*'  Equality,  Fraternity,  Jus- 
tice." 

"  Eest  for  the  Weary." 

'*  Honour  to  whom  honour 
is  due." 

"  Ononthio." 

"  Excelsior"  (1). 

"  Excelsior"  (2). 

"Excelsior"  (3). 

"  Excelsior"  (4). 

"  One  and  all." 

"  Heaven's   Grand    Kcstora- 
tive." 

"  Gimel." 

"  Imprimatur." 

Harry. 

"  No  taxation*  without  repre- 
sentation." 

"  Magna  est  Veritas." 

"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man"  (1). 

"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 

"  The  Sabbath  was  made  for 
man"  (3). 

"  AH  labour  is  sacred." 

"  Diligence  is  the  mistress  of 
success." 

"  Omega." 

•'  Gamma." 

J.  T.  E. 

•'  No  Sunday  leads  to  no  re- 
ligion," &c. 

"  Fides  Deo." 

"  Wisdom  is  the    principal 
thing,"  &c. 

'*  Prove  aU  things,"  kc. 

"  Non  Compos  Mentis, 

*'Let  knowledge  grow 
more,"  &c. 

"Ta-ar  dter  reidh." 

"  No  pains  no  gains." 

"  Toung  Byronian." 

"  Pax  Vobiscum"  (1). 

"  Pax  A'obiscum"  (2). 

"  The  Pearl  of  Days." 

"All the  circumstances," (fee 

"  Employers   and   employed 
united." 

"  One  who  has  "Whistled  at 
the  Plough." 

"  The     Development     of 
Thoughts." 

"  To  educate  is  to  govern." 

"  Amwrthig." 

"  A  Sheffield  Artisan." 

"  I  speak  as  unto  wise  men," 
&c. 

"  Wo  have  dancing-schools," 
.tc. 

"  The  Sg^this  the  working 
man's  charter." 

"  The  Couch  of  Time." 

"  Deny  not  to  others,"  &c. 

"  The  Shamrock." 

"  A  good  life  keeps  off  wrin- 
kles." 

"  Equity  is  the  band,"  Lc* 

"  Teuta." 

"  Union  is  strength." 

D.  L.  C.       C.      K.  W.  F.  S. 

"  Electoral  Equity." 

"  Spero  ileliora." 

"  And  he  rested  the  seventh 


r  from 


'all  labour  is  sacred." — Carli'le. 
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Political  Intelligence. 

The  information  communicated  in  this  Journal 
relative  to  Mr.  Clay's  Intelligence  Franchise 
BLU,  has  been  the  chief  source  of  the  public 
knowledge  upon  the  question,  so  far  as  the 
press  is  concerned.  Beyond  what  was  said 
in  Parliament,  the  chief  elucidation  of  the 
subject  has  been  furnished  in  the  ^YoRKI^^G 
SLvK.  Our  correspondents  who  discussed  the 
question  did  it  in  a  manner  which  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  chief  promoters  of  the  Bill. 
As  the  question  proceeds  to  obtain — as  it  will 
one  day  undoubtedly  obtain — the  approval  of 
the  public,  it  yill  be  remembered  as  an  his- 
toiic  curiosity,  that  in  one  paper  alone  the 
question  was  urged  as  useful  to  the  working 
classes. 

At  the  advent  of  the  s-ubiect  in  Parliament, 
it  has  been  mixed  up  with  the  party  pre- 
judices of  the  hoiu- ;  and  though  the  Bill  was 
discussed  an  entire  day,  it  was  not  discussed 
upon  its  merits,  but  used,  on  one  side,  as  a 
means  of  frustrating  another  Bill  before 
Pai'liament,  and  on  the  other  side,  it  was 
dismissed  with  strong  party  condemnation. 
The  intrinsic  value  of  the  pl-inciple  had  no 
attention ;  very  little  that  was  serious,  and 
less  that  was  true,  was  said  about  it. 

We  have  concerned  ourselves  with  the 
principle  itself,  and  that  alone.  The  fii-st 
mode  of  bringing  the  principle  into  play, 
such  as  that  adopted  in  the  Elective  Fran- 
chise Bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  may  not  be  the  best. 
It  most  likely  wiU  be,  and  we  think  is,  open 
to  amendment ;  but  better  modes  can  be  de- 
vised, and  will  be  devised,  if  the  jjrinciplc  of 
intelligence  as  a  test  of  political  fitness  be  an 
inevitable  one,  as  we  think  it  wall  be,  in  the 
future  stages  of  society.  The  old  test  of  fit- 
ness for  the  franchise  was  power.  Like  pro- 
perty, those  got  it  who  were  able,  and  those 
kept  it  who  could.  The  men  of  landed  in- 
terest were  the  arbitei's  of  political  power. 
When  the  franchise  became  extended  to  what 
were  called  householders,  this  was  but  a 
nominal  variation  of  the  landed  interest,  and 
only  permitted  so  far  as  that  interest  could  in- 
fluence electoral  results.  But  since  population 
has  increased,  and  landowners  have  decreased, 
and  new  commercial,  factory,  and  mechanical 
interests  have  sprung  up  in  the  laud,  the  old 
test  has  been  changed,  aud  floating  property, 


ajjart  fi-om  the  laud,  has  acquired  power. 
There  was  a  great  outcry  against  it.  No  one 
was  willing  tliat  peripatetic  property,  which 
might  be  here  to-day  and  .shipped  to  America 
or  California  to-morrow,  should  take  a  place 
of  voting  power  equal  to  the  fixed  land- 
holder. When  the  land  line  began  to  vary 
and  vanish,  a  rental  line  was  created,  in- 
tended to  represent  qualitj'  and  means.  Now 
it  transpires,  in  the  great  progi-ess  of  the 
age,  that  rent  does  not  represent  mind,  that 
patriotism  lies  deeper  than  rates,  aud  that 
the  highest  qualities — those  of  intelligence 
and  worth — exist  among  the  common  people 
as  abundantly  as  among  the  uncommon ;  and 
the  great  experience  of  the  cotton  panic 
showed  that  the  most  needed  qualities  for 
self-government  resided  with  the  populace. 
The  working  classes  of  Lancashire  acted  well 
— not  because  they  paid  ten  pounds  of  house- 
hold rent,  for  they  did  not ;  nor  because  they 
paid  certain  rates,  which  they  coidd  not ;  nor. 
because  of  any  ancient  way  or  principle  of 
action  among  them,  for  their  ways  and  prin- 
ciples were  alike  modern  with  the  growth  of 
modem  times.  They  acted  as  Englishmen  and 
patriots  should  act,  because  they  were  intel- 
ligent. The  cheap  press  had  made  them  men 
of  sense.  The  intelligence  of  the  people  now 
rules.  Public  oi^inion,  said  the  late  Sir 
Eobert  Peel,  governs  ;  but  public  opinion  is 
the  average  intelligence  brought  to  bear  on 
public  affliirs.  To  get  at  intelligence,  then,  is 
the  tnie  thing  wanted.  The  worthiest  men 
in  the  state  oft  remain  poor.  Honest  in- 
dustiy  does  not  always  bring  riches.  Wealth 
is  often  impossible  without  crime.  To  make 
property  the  sole  pohtical  qualification,  is  an 
error  and  an  immorality.  This  base  test  is 
growing  obsolete.  A  wiser,  and  fairer,  and 
more  popular  principle  is  coming  into  notice 
— the  principle  of  knowledge.  Intelligence 
can  be  acquired  without  meanness,  or  personal 
slavery,  or  crime.  Knowledge,  Lord  Bacon 
said,  was  power.  It  is  not  power  yet,  but 
it  wiU  be  political  power  one  day.  It  is  a 
daily  insxdt  to  honest  poor  men  of  sense  to 
see  the  suflrage  possessed  by  the  most  ignorant 
and  unprincipled  knaves  in  the  land,  if  they 
happen  to  possess  a  little  jiroperty,  while  no 
worth,  or  value,  or  service,  or  knowledge, 
counts  for  anj'thing  politically.  At  the 
hustings  the  ten-pound  knave  may  be  omni- 
potent, while  the  fit  aud  honest  man,  falling 
below  the  line,  is  condemned  to  hoot  his 
■views,  while  his  neighbour,  without  fitness  or 
brains,  can  vote  for  his  \iews.  There  is  no 
doidjt  that  all  this  will  be  amended  one  day, 
aud  the  working  man  of  intelligence  be  placed 
upon  an  equahty  with  the  well-to-do  booby 
without  it. 


Electro-Plating. 

The  manufacture  of  electi-o-plate  is  a  branch  of 
industry  demanding  a  special  description.  We 
have  no  details  of  this  manufacture  as  carried  on 
in  England,  but  we  have  particulars  of  the 
Christofle  Company's  works  at  Carlsruhe,  which 
are  of  first-rate  importance,  seeing  that  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  amounts  to  1,432, 
involving  an  annual  expense  of  ^£250,000.* 

The  metal  employed  iu  this  manufactiu'e  is 
called  maillechort,  being  derived  from  the  names 
of  the  two  workmen  of  Lyons,  Maillot  and  Cliarlicr, 
who  recently  invented  this  alloy,  which  closely 
resembles  silver,  having  the  same  colour  and 
"ring."  In  Germany  it  is  called  argentan,  in 
Eagland,  Briiish  silver. 

Maillechort  is  a  compound  of  copper,  zinc,  and 
nickel — the  nickel  being  added  to  render  the 
alloy  whiter  and  harder.  The  proportions  of  the 
metals  are,  ordinarily,  in  100  lb. — copper,  55 ; 
nickel,  23;  zinc,  17;  iion,  3;  tin,  2  parts.  For 
inferior   articles  the  proportion  of   nickel  is  as 


'  1.03  Grandes  Usines ;  Etudes  Indus triellcs  ( 
i  TEtronjcr."     Par  Turgan, 
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small  as  -1  per  cent. :    alfetiide  oontainu    13  por 
cent.  . 

The  aUoy  is  melted  in  crucibles,  in  quantities 
of  half  a  hundi-ed  weight  at  a  time.  Two  blast- 
furnaces working  in  conjunction  produce  a  ton  of 
flat  ingots  a  day.  These  ingots  are  smoothed  m 
a  planing  machine,  specially  contrived  for  the 
piu-pose,  the  knife  of  which  is  of  the  same  width 
as  the  ingot,  and,  by  a  single  movement,  removes 
the  roup-h  surface  :  a  workman  can  make  100 
ingots  a°day.  After  planing,  the  ingots  are  put 
between  powerful  rollers,  which  extends  them  to 
five  feet  in  length,  and  brings  them  to  the  desired 
thickness. 

Diu-ing  the  interval  of  the  different  operations, 
the  ino-ots  ai'6  heated  several  times,  to  restore  their 
orio-inal  elasticity.  This  operation  is  performed 
in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  After  each  heating 
the  metal  strips  are  cleaned 
by  the  usual  methods. 

Take,  as  an  example,  the 
manufacture  of  a  spoon :  the 
strips  are  placed  imder  an 
eccentric  cutter,  which  cuts 
the  blanks  which  are  to  take 
the  form  of  a  spoon.  The 
blank  is  of  the  same  thick- 
ness throughout.  It  is  ne- 
cessary to  vary  this  thick- 
ness, and  at  the  same  time 
lengthen  it  and  shape  the 
spoon.  This  result  is  ar- 
rived at  by  means  of  a  steel 
roller,  upon  which  the  vari- 
ous shapes  are  cut. 

These  rollers  are  mounted 
upon  the  frame  of  the  roll- 
ing -  machine,  with  a  fly- 
wheel, and  produce  six  arti- 
cles a  minute. 

The  bowl  now  undergoes 
a  first  pressure  for  breadth. 
The  handle  undergoes  a  roll- 
ing for  length  and  breadth, 
both  at  the  same  time. 

The  three  portions  are  next 
extended  to  the  exact  dimen- 
sions of  the  finished  article  ; 
it  then  only  remains  to  give 
the  last  touches,  which  is 
called  "  finishing."  This  is 
performed  on  a  machine  hav- 
ing the  form  of  the  roUcr, 
but  only  making  a  "  to  and 
fro"  motion,  by  means  of  an 
eccentric.  The  object  of  this 
machine  is  to  effect  a  more 
uniform  pressure,  by  length- 
ening the  material  more 
equally,  -without  producing 
undulations. 

In  this  machine  the  mat- 
rices,  instead  of    being   en- 
graved rollers,  are  segments 
of  steel   mounted  in  block;; 
of    cast  ii'on,    the    pressure 
being  regulated  by  means  of 
screws.      Two  workmen  are 
required  for  this  operation  : 
one  places  the   articles,  the 
other     receives     them    and 
guides  their  delivery.     This 
form  of    machine   has   been 
adopted,     because     in     the 
rollers    wc   cannot    go   on   increasinrj   in    width 
indefinitely,    on   account    of   the    cost   of    large 
rollers,  while  in  the  segment  machine  the  surface 
to  be  worked  is  upon  a  circumference  21  inches 
in  diameter.    A  pair  of  cast-steel  rollers,  4f  inches 
in  diameter,  are  worth  ^£15  ;  when  engraved,  more 
than  i!20. 

The  greater  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder  the 
more  regularly  the  rolling  is  effected,  for  the 
pressure  takes  place  normally,  on  the  surface ;  if 
'.his  surface  approaches  a  straight  line,  there  wOl 
always  be  more  chance  of  preserving  the  accuracy 
of  the  article  submitted  to  pressui'e.  The  quality 
of  the  products  resembles  those  furnished  by  the 
balance-lever,  which  are  excellent.  The  balance- 
lever  can  scarcely  tm-n  out  an  article  a  minute ; 
the  segment  machine  produces  eight  during  the 
same  space  of  time.  Besides,  the  pressure  of  the 
segment  machine  is  never  exercised  except  upon 
one  point,  and  thus  a  smaller  force  wiU  produce 
the  same  effect  as  a  machine  which,  like  the 
cohiing-press,  impresses  the  whole  surface  of  the 
article  at  once. 


A  t,.-jle  machine  of  this  kind  can  easily  furnish 
150  r.i-ticles  a  day,  including  the  time  necessarily 
lost  in  mounting  and  putting  the  machine  in 
motion. 

On  leaving  the  machine  the  article  is  flat.  To 
remove  the  roughness  produced  in  the  press,  it  is 
presented  to  a  coarse  emery  -  wheel,  turning 
vertically,  and  the  dressing  proceeds  rapidly. 
The  operation  is  completed  on  a  finer  emery- 
wheel. 

The  spoon  is  next  placed  between  matrices  in 
the  centre  of  a  balance-lever;  forks  are  cut  under 
a  lever  cutter.  The  bend  in  the  shape  of  each  is 
given  by  means  of  a  machine  with  two  levers  upon 
a  cast-iron  matrix  containing  the  shape. 

The  flat  portions  of  the  spoon  are  now  regulated 
by  filers,  who  also  work  upon  the  teeth  of  the 
forks.     This   work  is  performed  in  a  vice  with 


flowers,  &o.,  are  obtained,  chiselled  in  relief  upon 
the  brass  by  the  aid  of  a  bar  of  elastic  steel, 
one  end  of  which  is  held  by  a  vice,  while  the 
other  end,  slightly  curved  like  a  claw,  is  fui-- 
nished  with  a  round,  polished  point.  This  steel 
bar,  placed  upon  the  vase  to  be  ornamented, 
receives  a  "  to-and-fro  "  motion  from  blows  with 
a  hammer,  so  that  its  polished  and  curved  end 
strikes  in  the  desired  spot  and  forms  a  depression 
or  hollow.  By  a  suitable  rotary  movement,  tho 
ornaments,  in  this  manner,  are  executed  with 
great  perfection. 

The  number  of  articles  annually  produced  by 
tho  Christofle  Company  is  enormous,  amounting 
to  80,000  dozen,  distributed  as  foUows  :— 300,000 
dish-covers,  35,000  dessert  articles,  550,000  coffee 
spoons,  90,000  table  and  dessert  knives,  and 
spoons  of  various  kinds,  consuming  8,500  lb.  of 
silver.  The  establishment 
is  paternally  administered. 
The  company  looks  to  the 
future  welfare  of  the  work- 
men, and  creates  an  imijort- 
ant  fund  for  their  benefit, 
besides  maintaining  a  num- 
ber of  beds  for  invalids  at 
Vincennes  and  Vesinet.  A 
workman  who  remains  unin- 
terruptedly ten  years  in  the 
employment  of  the  company 
receives  a  present  of  500 
francs  in  a  credit  on  the 
savings  bank:  150  francs  for 
the  first  five  years,  three 
years  more  gives  another 
150,  and  two  years  more 
200. 


PROCESS    OF    HAMJIEEIilG. 

wooden  jaws,  adapted  for  different  shapes.  The 
article  is  now  ready  to  be  polished. 

Polishing  is  performed  on  wheels  moving  with 
a  velocity  of  2,000  revolutions  a  minute.  Pieces 
of  buff,  cut  into  different  forms,  are  mounted  on 
the  axle  of  the  wheel,  and  by  means  of  rotten- 
stone  and  on,  the  mai'ks  of  the  file  and  the 
asperities  on  the  siu'face  ai'c  removed.  A  brush 
of  boar's  bristles  completes  the  work,  by  render- 
ing it  perfectly  smooth. 

Between  each  operation  the  articles  are  con- 
veyed to  an  ofBce,  counted,  and  verified,  and  all 
that  have  the  slightest  defect  are  withdi-awn;  the 
most  trifling'  irregularity — a  flaw,  or  Hack  spots 
where  the  material  is  deficient — condemns  the 
article. 

It  requires  6  lb.  of  metal  to  be  melted  and 
rolled  in  order  to  produce  2  lb.  of  articles  fit  to 
seU. 

Many  articles  aie  shaped  simply  with  the 
hammer.  Their  ornamentation  is  produced  by 
the  method  known  as  repousse  —  punched  or 
chased  work  —  by  means   of  winch   arabesques. 


INVENTION    OP    THE 
STOCKING-PEAME. 

The  accounts  which  have  been 
preserved  of  the  circumstances 
connected  with  the  invention 
of  the  stocking-frame  are  very 
confused,  and  in  many  respects 
contradictory,  though  tliere  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  name  of 
the  inventor.  This  was  William 
Lee,  born  at  Woodborough,  a 
village  about  seven  miles  from 
Nottingham,  about  the  year 
1563.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts he  was  the  heir  to  a 
•small  freehold,  while  according 
to  others  he  was  a  poor  scho- 
lar, and  had  to  struggle  with 
poverty  from  his  earliest  year.";. 
He  entered  as  a  sizar  at  Christ's 
College,  Cambridge,  in  May, 
1579,  and  subsequently  re- 
moved to  St.  John's,  taking 
his  degree  of  B.A.  in  1582-3. 
It  is  believed  that  he  com- 
menced M.A.  in  1586;  but 
on  this  point  there  appears  to 
be  some  confusion  in  the  re- 
cords of  the  University.  The 
statement  usually  made,  that 
he  was  expelled  for  marrying 
contrary  to  the  statutes,  is 
incorrect,  as  he  was  never  a 
Fellow  of  the  University,  and 
therefore  could  not  he  pre- 
judiced by  taking  such  a 
step.  At  the  time  when  Lee 
invented  the  stocking-frame  he  was  officiating  as 
curate  of  Calverton,  near  Nottingham;  and  it  is  alleged 
by  some  writers  that  the  invention  had  its  origin  in  dis- 
appointed affection.  The  young  curate  is  said  to  have 
fallen  deeply  in  love  with  a  young  lady  of  the  v'lllnge, 
who  failed  to  reciprocate  his  affections  ;  and,  when  lie 
visited  her,  she  was  accustomed  to  pay  much  more 
attention  to  the  process  of  knitting  stockmgs  and  m- 
striicting  pupils  in  the  art  tlian  to  the  addresses  ot  her 
admirer.  This  slight  is  said  to  have  created  in  his 
mind  such  an  aversion  to  knitting  by  hand,  that  he 
formed  the  determination  to  invent  a  machme  that 
should  supersede  it,  and  render  it  a  gainless  employ- 
ment. For  three  years  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  invention,  sacrificing  everything  to  his 
new  idea.  As  the  prospect  of  success  opened  belore 
him,  he  abandoned  his  curacy,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  art  of  stocking-making  by  machinery.  .  .  .  . 
Whatever  may  be  the  actual  facts  as  to  the  origin  o!  the 
invention  of  the  stocking-loora,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  e.xtraordmary  mechanical  genius  displayed  by  its 
inventor.  That  a  clergyman  living  in  a  remote  village, 
whose  life  had  for  the  most  part  been  spent  with  books, 
should  contrive  a  machine  of  such  delicate  and  compli- 
cated movements,  and  at  once  advance  the  art  of  knit- 
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ting  from  the  terUous  process  of  linking  threads  in  a 
chain  of  loops  by  three  sltewers  in  the  lingers  of  a 
woman,  to  tlie  beautiful  and  rapid  process  of  weaving 
by  tlie  stocldng-frame,  was  indeed  an  astonishing  achieve- 
ment, which  may  be  pronounced  almost  unequalled  in 
the  history  of  mechanical  invention.— Self-IIelj) :  New 
Edilion. 


On  the  Introduction   of  Beer 
into  Working  Men's  Clubs. 

BT  THE    KEV.    H.   SOLLY. 

As  this  subject  is  attracting  increasing  attention, 
it  may  bo  well  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  columns  of  the  Wobkinq  Man,  consi- 
dering it,  as  I  do,  to  be  one  of  vital  importance. 

I  mentioned,  in  a  former  number,  that  the 
question  was  pressed  upon  the  notice  of  the  recent 
Conference  at  "West  Bromwich  by  every  one  of 
the  delegates  then  present,  all  of  them  advocating 
its  introduction,  under  due  safeguards,  and  being 
supported  strongly  in  their  views  by  Mr.  Jones, 
secretary  of  the  South  Staffordshire  Adult  Educa- 
tion Society ;  and  in  reply  to  the  arguments  which 
I  then  used,  in  opposition  to  those  views,  the 
delegates  replied,  that  if  the  men  were  relieved 
from  the  prossiu-e  of  the  landlord,  and  could  drink 
beer  unadidterated  with  drugs  or  salt,  there  would 
be  uo  danger  of  excess  beyond  what  the  com- 
mittee and  steward  could  easUy  control.  That, 
in  short,  if  the  men  could  have  their  own  public- 
houses  on  the  Co-operative  principle,  the  present 
ruinous  and  demoralising  system  would  be  com- 
pletely put  an  end  to.  The  question  is  coming 
on  .igain  for  discussion  at  the  next  quarterly 
meeting,  to  be  held  in  Oldbury,  and  I  would, 
therefore,  invite  the  attention  of  the  members  of 
the  South  Staffordshire  Clubs  especially,  and  of 
clubs  thi'oughout  the  kingdom  generally,  to  the 
following  suggestion.        y 

It  was  quite  admitted  at  the  West  Bromwich 
meeting  that  constant  supervision — nay,  vigilant 
superintendence — would  be  required,  to  prevent 
any  mischief  resulting  from  the  sale  of  beer  in 
Working  Men's  Clirbs — at  aU  events,  in  that  part 
of  the  country.  But  it  was  considered,  that  if 
two  members  of  the  committee  were  always 
present  of  an  evening,  and  if  the  steward  or 
housekeeper  could  be  relied  on,  no  harm  would 
residt.  In  reply  to  my  question,  it  was  stated, 
that  should  a  man  in  a  doubtful  condition  apply 
at  the  l>ar  of  the  club  for  a  pint  of  beer,  the 
person  in  charge  might  refuse  to  supply  him 
until  a  member  of  the  committee  had  been  con- 
sulted. 

Now,  aU  this  (and  much  more  might  be  said 
to  the  same  effect)  clearly  indicates  a  convic- 
tion in  the  minds  of  the  advocates  for  the  intro- 
duction of  beer  that,  to  say  the  least,  there  would 
be  serious  dangers  attendant  on  it.  Every  one 
acquainted  with  working  men  knows  that,  at  the 
present  time,  one  of  their  chief  dangers  and 
temptations  to  excess  arises  from  the  habit  of 
"  standing  treat."  This  temptation  would  atiU 
exist,  though  the  desii'e  of  pleasing  the  landlord 
were  removed.  The  club  and  its  members,  in 
fact,  woidd  be  sitting  on  a  powder  magazine,  which 
a  spark  might  at  any  time  explode ;  because,  even 
if  the  men  in  the  club  were  not  in  danger  of 
drinking  to  excess  when  the  pressm'e  of  the  land- 
lord was  removed,  a  man  fiiight  at  any  time  come 
in  w4io  had  been  di'inking  freely  elsewhere  of  a 
less  innocent  mixtiu-e,  and  a  pint  that  he  got  at 
the  club,  evading  the  vigilance  of  the  steward, 
might  be  quite  sufficient  to  finish  him. 

At  one  of  the  conferences  held  last  autumn. 
Archdeacon  Utterton,  of  Farnham,  who  has  been 
instrumental  in  establishing  a  very  large  and 
Bucoessful  club  there,  mentioned  this  difficulty, 
saying  that,  though  he  had  desu'ed  to  see  beer 
introduced,  thinking  it  the  best  chance  for  com- 
peting with  the  public-house,  he  had  never  seen 
his  way  to  its  safe  admission ;  because,  if  it  were 
sold  at  the  club,  men  who  have  come  in  after  they 
had  Ijitd  plenty  elsewhere,  might  get  completely 
upset  by  what  they  had  there,  and  the  club  woidd 
bear  the  blame.  Archdeacon  Jacobs,  at  the  same 
meeting,  quite  agi'eed  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  help  working  men  to  break  the 
habit  of  tippling,  and  that  he  was  quite  convinced 
of  the  piolicy  of  excluding  beer,  adding  with  gTcat 
force :  "  If  we  get  the  higher  class  of  working  men 
we  shall  gradually  win  over  the  lower;  but  I  be- 
lieve now  we  shall  not  get  the  higher  sort  if  we 
introduce  beer." 

This  goes  very  much  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 


because  those  working  men  who  are  most  anxious 
to  benefit  their  class,  and  who  now  continually 
make  sacrifices  for  that  purpose,  are  well  aware 
that  all  their  efforts  are  useless  unless  they  can 
change  the  habits  of  their  mates  with  regard  to 
drinking. 

I  have  constantly  found  gentlemen  advocating 
the  introduction  of  beer  into  clubs,  but  as  con- 
stantly have  found  the  working  men  themselves 
object  to  it.  It  was  two  clergymen,  at  this  very 
conference  before  mentioned,  who  raised  the  dis- 
cussion by  asking  if  we  did  not  think  that  beer 
shorUd  bo  introduced. 

Let  mo  here  quota  what  I  urged  on  the  subject 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  our  friends  at  Leicester 
some  time  since  : — 

Clearly  then,  having  regard  to  existing  habits  among 
working  men,  these  men  feel  that,  uyuler  present  cir- 
cumstances, the  clubs  woidd  not  prosper — would,  in 
fact,  become  little  better  than  beersliops — if  the  rule  in 
question  were  not  enforced.  But  they  feel  and  urge 
this,  mark,  not  because  the  working  classes  as  a  rule 
are  drunkards,  or  that  the  majority  oven  are  in  the 
habit  of  frequent  excess.  To  say  that  would  be  to  liljel 
the  most  industrious  workers  under  the  sun.  No ;  but 
because  those  workers  have  so  frequently  the  habit  of 
drinking  between  meals — tippling,  in  short,  when  they 
are  talking,  smoking,  and  playing,  especially  of  "  stand- 
ing treat,"  first  one  and  then  another,  all  round — in 
consequence  of  having  had  no  place  but  the  public- 
house  for  social  intercourse  and  recreation.  Now,  the 
thouglitful  working  men  who  come  forward  to  establish  or 
join  the  clubs  know  that  this  habit  nnist  be  broken  if 
they  are  to  make  any  progress,  individually  or  as  a 
class.  Slany  years  ago,  as  I  believe  I  mentioned  at  the 
public  meeting  in  Leicester,  a  hard-working  journeyman 
blacksmith  (nut  a  teetotaler)  said  to  me  as  we  came  out 
of  a  temperance  meeting,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Solly,  what  you've 
got  to  do  is  to  get  us  to  give  up  the  public-house.  It's 
not  what  we  get  at  home  that  would  hurt  us ;  iCs 
wliai  we  drink  when  we  get  together.'^  Or,  as  another 
working  man  said  receutly,  and  as  working  meu  have 
said  to  me  many  a  time  iu  all  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
*'  It's  the  company  that  does  it." 

Few  persons  could  live  a  month  among  the  working 
classes  of  this  country  without  perceiving  that  in  this 
club  movement  we  have  to  deal  with  an  exceptional 
state  of  things,  and  that  a  nde  is  unquestionably  needed 
iu  their  clubs,  at  present,  which  in  all  probability  will  be 
no  more  required  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  than  it  is 
now  at  the  "Reform"  or  the  "Carlton."  But  if  any 
impartial  judge  still  doubts  the  expediency  of  "prohibi- 
tion," or  the  existeuce  of  the  habit  of  tippling  when  the 
beer  is  to  be  had,  let  him  reflect  on  the  efforts  now  being 
made  not  only  by  official  authority,  clergymen,  magis- 
trates, and  others,  but  by  the  working  men  themselves, 
in  large  numbers,  to  get  the  meetings  of  their  Friendly 
Societies  held  .away  from  the  public-house.  True,  there 
would  not  always  at  first  be  the  same  inducements  at 
a  club  to  drhik  "for  the  good  of  the  house;"  but 
wherever  beer  was  allowed,  there  would  soon  be  offers  to 
farm  the  refreshment  department  at  a  rate  that  would 
be  very  tempting  to  committees,  often  puzzled  to  make 
both  ends  meet ;  then,  when  once  that  was  done,  the  sale 
would  soon  be  pushed,  and  the  pot-boy's  well-kno^vn  cry 
would  be  heard  through  the  club  rooms,  "Any  orders, 
gentlemen  ?  give  your  orders,  gen'l'men,  if  you  please  ! " 
If  that  were  resisted,  the  silent  presence  of  the  steward, 
or  an  occasional  visit  from  him,  with  a  slightly  demon- 
strative gathering  up  and  clinking  of  the  empty  jjewter 
pots,  would  generally  be  quite  sullicient.  To  restrict  the 
consiunption  of  eacli  member,  say  to  one  pint,  would  be 
felt  to  be  a  far  greater  stigma  by  the  men  than  to 
exclude  it  altogether,  except  in  a  diuing-room. 

I  can  quite  believe  that,  in  many  places,  if  it 
were  known  that  beer  could  be  now  had  at  the 
Working  Men's  Club,  considerable  niunbers  of 
men  might  join  it  who  at  present  stand  aloof, 
preferring  the  publican's  fire-side  and  beer  to  the 
coffee-room  of  the  club ;  but  the  c^uestion  is. 
Would  the  real  usefulness  and  ultimate  existence 
of  the  club  be  thereby  promoted  ?  I  cannot  be- 
lieve it,  for  it  would  be  sacrificing  the  permanent 
good  of  these  societies  to  mere  temjjorary  gain 
in  point  of  funds  and  numbers,  while  their  whole 
character  and  objects  would  be  seriously  injured  ; 
and,  as  it  so  often  happens,  for  the  sake  of 
present  apparent  advantage  the  real  worth  of 
the  enterprise  would  be  to  a  great  extent  de- 
stroyed. I  doubt  very  much  if  the  men  who 
would  come  merely  because  they  could  have  beer 
would  be  likely  to  add  anything  to  the  general 
good  of  the  institute,  while  they  would  be  in 
constant  danger  of  woefully  interfering  with  its 
usefidness,  and  lowering  its  character. 

If  the  clubs  are  to  be  of  any  use  at  all,  it  will 
surely  be  by  helloing  to  raise  the  tastes  and  refine 
the  habits  of  working  men,  and  by  supplying 
them  with  better  amusements  and  excitement 
than  they  have  hitherto  been  dependent  upon ; 
and   I   believe   that   the  present   generation  of 


gentlemen  little  know  the  extent  to  which  many  a 
respectable  working  man  longs  now  to  get  out  of 
the  atmosphere  and  temptations  of  the  beery 
customs  so  long  prevalent  among  them.  Ou  this 
point  let  me  again  quote : — 

But  even  if  this  danger  (pushing  the  sale)  could  be 
averted,  the  fatal  objection  still  remains :  "  It's  the 
company  that  does  it."  No  doubt  there  are  thousands 
of  working  men  who,  as  I  said  above,  do  not  now  come 
to  the  clubs,  because  they  have  been  so  accustomed  to 
driuk  beer  in  their  hours  of  relaxation,  that  they  are 
not  comfortable  anywhere  without  it.  They,  of  course, 
would  vote  for  its  introduction  into  clubs,  unless  they 
had  resolved  to  break  themselves  of  a  habit  which  they 
felt  to  be  wasteful  and  mischievous.  But  other  thou- 
sands who  now  support  the  clubs,  and  object  to  the 
beer,  do  so  either  because  they  say,  "  We  must  help 
ourselves  and  (or)  our  m.ates  to  bre.ak  that  habit,  and  we 
can't  do  this  as  long  as  the  beer  is  to  be  had  ; "  or 
because  they  feel  that  they  must  protect  themselves  in 
the  quiet  and  orderly  enjoyment  of  the  club,  which 
would  be  sooner  or  later  interfered  with,  if  the  men  who 
can't  enjoy  themselves  without  beer  were  to  come  and 
drink  at  it.  These  men  say,  "  When  we  want  a  glass  of 
ale,  we  know  where  we  can  get  it,  and  we  prefer  having 
it  before  or  after  we  are  at  the  club,  or  even  going  out 
and  coming  in  again,  to  letting  it  be  on  the  premises, 
where  we  could  get  it  just  when  we  wish — which,  in  the 
case  of  many  of  us,  would  be  during  a  great  part  of  the 
evening."  Some,  in  short,  want  the  club  as  a  refuge  for 
themselves,  some  for  their  companions,  and  in  either 
case  don't  wish  to  have  their  social  intercourse  and 
recreation  any  longer  marred  by  what  they  well  know 
is  the  worst  foe  to  the  social  elevation  of  tlieir  order 
and  the  well-being  of  their  homes — viz.,  a  habit  which 
has  to  so  great  an  extent  been  engendered  by  outward 
circumstances,  and  which,  therefore,  by  a  clutngc  ill  those 
circumstances,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  eradicated. 

Now,  my  dear  sir,  allow  me  earnestly  to  ask.  Ought 
not  those  men,  who  are  in  no  danger  of  taking  "a  drop 
too  much,"  to  have  some  consideration  for  the  large 
number  of  their  companions  who  do  feel  the  tremendous 
force  of  habit  and  custom  1  Would  it  not  be  more 
brotherly  to  say  they  will  get  their  pint  as  they  pass 
"  the  public"  before  they  come  to  the  club,  or  at  home, 
instead  of  insisting  on  having  it  where  it  would  very 
likely  lead*  other  men  to  have  a  gallon  ?  I  take  it  for 
granted  these  steady  men  have  a  desire  to  see  their  class 
raised  in  the  social  scale,  and  th,at  they  join  the  club 
not  merely  to  get  a  little  good  out  of  it  for  themselves, 
but  also  because  they  believe  tlie  club  will  improve  the 
position  and  character  of  the  working  classes  generally. 
But  if  they  merely  get  their  mates  to  drink  in  one  place 
instead  of  another,  I  fancy  they  will  not  be  doing  them 
much  good.  The  wives  of  the  drinking  men,  at  all 
events,  would  very  soon  be  inclined  to  say,  "  Well,  we 
heard  this  club  was  going  to  do  such  a  deal  for  our 
masters,  but  we  don't  iiad  much  difference  on  Saturday 
nights." 


.PALISST'S  LAST  DESPERATE  EXPERI- 
MENT. 
His  money  was  all  spent,  but  he  could  borrow.  His 
character  was  still  good,  though  his  wife  and  the  neigh- 
bours thought  him  foolislily  w.asting  his  means  in  futile 
expeilments.  Nevertheless,  he  borrowed  sufficient  from 
a  friend  to  enable  him  to  buy  more  fuel  and  more  pots, 
and  he  was  again  ready  for  a  further  experiment.  The 
pots  were  covered  with  the  new  compound,  placed  in 
the  furnace,  and  the  tire  was  agaia  lit.  It  was  the  last 
and  most  desperate  experiment  of  the  whole.  The  tii-e 
blazed  up ;  the  heat  became  intense ;  but  still  the 
enamel  did  not  melt.  The  fuel  began  to  run  short ! 
How  to  keep  up  the  fire  ?  There  were  the  garden 
palings :  these  woidd  burn.  They  must  be  sacriBced 
rather  than  the  great  experiment  shoidd  fail.  The 
garden  palings  were  pulled  up  and  cast  into  the  furnace. 
They  were  burnt  in  vain !  The  enamel  had  not  yet 
melted.  Ten  minutes'  more  heat  might  do  it.  Fuel 
must  be  had  at  whatever  cost.  There  remained  the 
household  furniture  and  shelving.  A  crashing  noise 
was  heard  in  the  house  ;  aud  amidst  the  screams  of  his 
wife  and  children,  who  now  feared  PaUssy's  reason  was 
giving  way,  the  tables  were  seized,  broken  up,  and 
heaved  into  the  furnace.  The  enamel  had  not  melted 
yet !  There  remained  the  shelving.  Another  noise  of 
the  wrenching  of  timber  was  heard  ivithin  the  house, 
and  the  shelves  were  torn  down  and  hurled  after  tlie 
furniture  into  the  fire.  Wife  and  children  then  rushed 
from  the  house,  and  went  frantically  through  the  town, 
calling  out  that  poor  Palissy  had  gone  mad,  and  was 
breaking  up  his  very  furniture  for  firewood !  For  an 
entire  month  his  shirt  had  not  been  off  his  back,  and  he 
was  utterly  worn  out— wasted  with  toil,  anxiety,  watch- 
ing, and  want  of  food.  He  was  in  debt,  and  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  ruin.  But  he  had  at  length  mastered  the 
secret,  for  the  last  great  burst  of  heat  had  melted  the 
enamel.  The  common  brown  household  jars,  when 
taken  out  of  the  furnace  after  it  had  become  cool,  were 
found  covered  with  a  white  glaze  !  For  this  he  could 
endure  reproach,  contumely,  and  scorn,  and  wait  pa- 
tiently for  the  opportunity  of  putting  his  discovery  into 
practice  as  better  days  came  round. — Self-Help:  New 
Edition. 
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Co-operation  among  the  Fisher- 
Folk* 

THE   SCOTTISH   PISHEEIIEN. 

The  importance  of  the  position  aoliieved  by  the 
dredgers  of  "WTiitstable  will  be  best  shown  by 
■what  has  not  been  done,  but  might  have  been 
done,  by  the  oystermen  of  Newharen,  near  Edin- 
bm-gh.  In  the  Firth  of  Forth  there  are  several 
extensive  and  valuable  oyster-beds,  which  are 
held  from  various  owners,  at  an  almost  nominal 
rent,  by  certain  of  the  fishermen  who  are  mem- 
bers of  a  friendly  society;  but  instead  of  these 
beds  being  held  and  worked  on  the  co-operative 
principle  for  the  general  good  of  the  members  of 
the  society  in  question,  they  are  worked  on  the 
competitive  plan  of  each  man  dredging  for  his 
own  hand ;  and  it  is  notorious  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  way  of  working,  these  beds  have  been 
gi-eatly  abxised  by  the  abstraction  of  both  brood 
and  immatui-e  oysters,  which  have  been  sold  at  a 
cheap  rate  to  the  proprietors  of  private  oyster- 
beds  both  in  Holland  and  England.  Had  the 
Newhaven  men  cultivated  oysters  on  a  systematic 
plan,  they  might,  from  the  low  rent  which  they 
pay  for  the  scalps,  and  from  the  facUities  of  rapid 
transit,  coupled  with  the  high  price  now  obtained 
for  oysters,  have  easily  acquired  wealth  and  inde- 
pendence. As  it  is,  they  have,  we  fear,  lost  their 
chance,  for  the  Corporation  of  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  a  portion  of  the  Firth  of  Forth  scalps 
belong,  are  so  annoyed  at  the  reckless  and  indis- 
criminate way  the  beds  have  been  dredged,  that 
they  will  not  likely  renew  the  lease,  nor,  in  aU 
probability,  will  the.  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  are  the  owners  of  the  remainder  of  the 
oyster-ground  be  induced  to  continue  as  tenants 
persons  who  are  so  careless  of  the  futui-e  of  the 
most  valuable  nattu'al  oyster-beds  in  the  kingdom. 
Even  at  the  present  time  a  paragraph  is  going 
the  round  of  the  local  papers  to  the  effect  that 
the  small  oysters,  instead  of  being  thi'own  back 
into  the  sea  in  order  that  they  may  grow  large 
enough  for  the  market,  are  being  sold  to  be 
deposited  in  English  feeding-beds  at  the  rate 
of  9s.  or  10s.  per  thousand.  When  will  these 
fishermen  learn  common  sense  ?  If  this  course 
of  conduct  is  continued,  the  people  of  Edinburgh 
will  very  soon  have  to  buy  their  oysters  from  the 
capital  of  Maryland,  in  America  ! 

The  fishermen  of  Newhaven  (on  the  Firth  of 
Forth)  are  aU  men  of  excellent  character,  sober 
and  industrious.  A  little  time  since  they  were 
engaged  in  what  is  called  the  winter  herring 
fishery,  and  during  the  short  season  it  lasted 
their  efforts  proved  very  successful.  All  have 
done  well,  and  one  or  two  of  the  men,  it  is  said, 
have  realised  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  Some 
boats  took  fish  (herring)  to  the  value  of  .£40  every 
day,  and  one  boat  at  the  termination  of  the 
fisliing  had  ^-100  to  divide  among  its  crew. 

Many  of  the  fishing-people  of  Scotland  join 
together  in  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries.  It 
nsed  to  be  at  one  time  the  rule  in  the  Scottish 
fisheries  for  aU  employed  to  share  in  the  work, 
and  in  the  profit  as  weU — indeed,  at  many  of  the 
smaller  fishing  villages  it  is  stUl  the  custom  for 
some  of  the  poorer  families  to  join  in  fitting  out 
a  boat ;  and  there  have  been  instances  where  the 
one  boat,  by  prudence,  industry,  and  good  manage- 
ment, has  served  as  the  nucleus  of  a  fleet.  A  boat 
and  its  appurtenances,  such  as  a  large  drift  of 
herring-nets  (unfortunately,  it  takes  a  very  long 
drift  of  nets  now-a-days  to  catch  a  large  quantity 
of  herrings),  and  the  necessary  deep  sea-fishing 
gear,  costs,  comparatively  speaking,  a  great  deal 
of  money,  say  from  ^6100  to  dg200,  which  is  a 
large  sum  for  poor  fisher-people  to  accumulate. 
Yet  there  are  famOies  in  the  fishing  villages  who 
are  really  wealthy,  the  possessors  of,  perhaps,  half- 
a-dozen  boats,  with  the  corresponding  gear  of  nets, 
lines,  sails,  hooks,  di-edges,  spare  masts,  &c. 

The  "WTiitstable  system,  described  in  our  former 
paper,  of  carrying  on  business  for  the  joint 
account  of  the  whole  community,  is  an  adniu-able 
one ;  it  is  better  than  the  system  now  largely 
prevalent  in  Scotland  of  the  boat-master  con- 
tracting to  fish  for  the  curer;  this  plan  is  always 
adojited  during  the  heiTing  season,  and  also  by 
manj'  of  the  fishermen  for  the  disposal  of  their 
deep-sea  white  fish.  The  curer  employs  so  many 
boats  to  fish  for  him,  paying  their  proprietors  so 


much  for  a  certain   quantity   of    haddocks,   or 
heiTings,  as  the  case  may  be,  he  providing  all 
the  etceteras  for  the  jiroper  cm'e  of  the  fish,  or 
sending  them  to  market  fresh,  if  that  be  his  way 
of  doing  business.     The  bargains  made  between 
the  fisherman  and  the  ciu'er  are  worthy  of  being 
noticed.     As  regards  the  herring  fishery,  the  cui'er 
usually  contracts  that  each  boat  shaU  deliver  to 
his  cooper,  or  other  servant,  200  crans  of  green — 
that  is,  fresh  fish  (heiiings).     A  oran  being  forty- 
five   gallons   of   ungutted   fish,  our   readers  will 
easily  form  a  notion  of  the  quantity ;  but  to  keep 
them  right  it  may  be  assumed  that  a  cran  will 
contain  say  SOO  ungutted  herrings.  Each  boat  pro- 
prietor, therefore,  bargains  to  supply  the  ciu'or 
with   160,000    fish,    and,    as    a   curer    may  have 
from  fifty  to   200  boats  fishing  for  him  in  the 
course  of  a  season — the  late  Mr.  Methuen  woidd 
have   far   more    than    the    latter    number — our 
readers  wiU  see  what  an  enormous  quantity  of 
herrings  is  yearly  caught  on  the  British  coasts. 
The  bargain  between  the  ciu-er  and  the  fisherman 
is  always  fixed  at  so  much  per  cran.     Let  us  sup- 
pose the  sum  to  be  15s.  per  cran,  then  "  a  bounty" 
is  always  included:  let  us  fisthis,  to  be  moderate, 
at  .£15   per   boat ;    then   a   certain   quantity  of 
whisky  has  to  be  provided  by  the  curer  as  well ; 
also  ground  on  which  to  dry  the  nets  belonging 
to  each  boat  he  engages  likewise  dye-stuff,  locally 
called  cvicli  (catechu),  with  which  to  "  bark  "  nets 
and  saUs,  so  as  to  prevent  their  being  rotted  by 
their  alternate  exposm-e  to  sun  and  sea.     It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  curer  has  to  pay  a  total  sum 
of  about  jElSO  for  his  200  crans  of  herring  and 
the  furnishings  just  mentioned ;  it  is  wonderful, 
therefore,  when  we  take  this  sum  into  account, 
and   add   the   charge   for   inland   carriage,    that 
herrings  can  be   obtained  so  very  cheap  as  we 
now  find  them  to  be.     A  change  in  the  mode  of 
doing  business  duiing  the  herring  season  is  very 
much  wanted.     There  is  no  certainty  that  any 
one  boat  will  take  200  crans  of  fish  during  the 
season  ;  indeed,  the  average  per  boat  at  Wick  for 
some   seasons   back   does   not   show    100   crans. 
Of  coui'se,  the  curer  pays  for  no  more  herrings 
than  he  obtains,  but  stiU  the  bounty  money  is 
faithfully  exacted ;  indeed,  it  is  always  paid  down 
at   the    time    the    bargain    is    made,   which   is 
generally  about   the   conclusion   of   the   current 
season.     The  commercial  system  which  has  been 
engrafted   on   the   herring   fishery  is,   to   speak 
plainly,  just  a  mode  of   gambling.     Curers  are, 
many  of  them,  more  or  less  dependent  on  buyers ; 
buyers,  again,  hang  on  the  skirts  of  one  or  other 
of    the    great    foreign    merchants — Austrian   or 
Prussian ;  these  apply  to  their  bankers,  and  so 
the  springs  of  herring  commerce  are  moved,  there 
being  a  binding  together  of  the  various  interests 
in  the  way  depicted.     And,  again,  any  ambitious 
fisherman  can,  by  going  to  a  cm'er,  obtain  the 
means  of   starting  a   boat ;   the   curer    will,    of 
coiu'se,  bind  the  fisherman  to  fish  for  him,  ob- 
taining for   himself    some    little    advantage   in 
making  the   bargain,  besides   good  interest  for 
the  money  lent.     The  fishermen  who  thus  hasten, 
as  they  think,  to  be  rich,  seldom  do  so  well  as 
those  who  work  their  way  up  to  be  proprietors  by 
economy  and  industry.     Three  lads  will,  perhaps, 
club  their  savings,  and  so  obtain  a  boat  and  part 
of   the   necessary  gear,  which   they  will   go   on 
adding  to  from  time  to  time,  as  their  "luck" — 
that  is,  success — will  admit.     They,  of  course,  act 
as  their  own  crew,  obtaining  the  assistance  of  a 
couple  of  hu'ed  men  during  the  herring  season. 
The  boat  being  their  own,  if  they  are  lucky  and 
make  a  good  catch,  they  will  do  well,  havin: 


the  poor  are  always  kind  to  the  poor.  Many  o£ 
the  Scottish  fishermen  are,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
in  very  good  circumstances,  and  possessed  of  what 
in  their  station  may  be  esteemed  great  wealth. 
Some  of  the  boat-owners  also  follow  a  trade, 
many  of  them  being  masons,  carpenters,  tailors, 
or  small  farmers ;  these  only  go  out  in  the  herring 
season,  when  more  or  less  money  is  sure  to  be 
made.  The  herring  season  lasts  only  for  a  few 
weeks,  but  it  is  a  period  of  great  activity ;  and 
when  we  state  that  no  less  than  1,000  boats  will 
fish  from  the  little  port  of  Wick  for  herrings 
dming  the  present  season,  the  readers  of  the 
WoKKiNG  Man  will  be  able  to  form  a  judgment 
of  how  great  must  be  the  total  "harvest  of  the 


coisrvERSioisr  of  cast  ieon  into 

CAST    STEEL. 

A  NEW  process,  for  the  rapid  conversion  of  a  mass  of 
cast  iron  into  cast  steel,  homogeneoxis  and  of  great 
purity,  lias  been  thus  described  by  M.  Galy-Cazalat,  in  a 
memoir  addressed  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  : — "  Cast 
steel  is  a  combination  ot  iron  with  some  thonsaiidth  parts 
of  carbon,  and  cast  iron  consists  of  iron  and  about  five 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  alloyed  with  silicium,  sulphur,  and 
other  metalloids.  Hence,  it  results  that  steel  may  be 
obtained  by  causing  cun'ents  of  gas  containing  oxygen, 
and  particularly  superheated  steam,  to  pass  through  a 
mass  of  cast  iron  in  fusion.  In  traversing  the  mass  of 
molten  metal,  the  steam  is  decomposed  ;  its  oxygen 
burns  the  carbon  and  oxidises  the  iron,  while  its  hydro- 
gen t.akes  up  from  the  metal  its  sulphur,  phosphorus, 
and  other  metalloids,  which  would  render  the  steel 
brittle.  In  proportion  as  the  cast  iron  loses  its  carbon, 
its  temperature  rises  rapidly  beyond  the  melting  point 
of  the  steel.  When  the  colour  of  the  flames,  which 
rise  from  all  parts  of  the  surface,  indicates  a  suitable 
degree  of  decarburation,  the  steel  is  then  run  into  the 
mould.  This  system,  the  most  simple  and  least  costly, 
of  fabricating  steel  in  large  masses,  was  conceived  by 
M.  Galy-Cazalat,  and  experimented  upon  at  the  Palai.s 
de  rindustrie,  during  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  1855. 
Since  that  period  he  has  operated  on  a  large  scale,  both 
in  a  crucible  containing  five  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  in  a 
reverberatory  furnace,  of  improved  construction,  the 
flame  of  which  produces  the  steam  necessary  for  the  de- 
carburation. Unfortunately,  the  characteristic  indicative 
of  the  precise  transformation  of  the  cast  iron  into  steel 
being  imcertain,  we  obtain  sometimes  pure  iron  without 
carbon,  and  at  other  times  an  alloy  of  oxide  of  iron 
and  too  much  carburetted  steel,  according  as  we  allow 
too  much  or  too  little  steam  to  pass  through.  This  in- 
convenience was  common  to  my  process  and  that  of 
Bessemer,  who,  in  1856,  took  out  a  patent  for  making 
steel,  by  causing  to  pass  through  the  cast  iron,  in 
fusion,  currents  of  air  compressed  at  heavy  expense  by 
machines  thirty  times  more  costly  than  the  reverbera- 
tory furnace,  which  produces  the  steam.  Lastly,  for 
the  last  three  years,  the  inconvenience  arising  from  the 
imcertainty  as  to  the  number  of  minutes  after  which 
the  decarburating  cun-ents  of  an-,  steam — or,  rather, 
oxygen — must  be  stopped,  has  no  longer  existed ;  the 
manufacture  is  regular,  and  we  obtain  always  common 
steel  by  decarburating  completely  the  mass  of  melted 
cast  iron,  either  by  air  or  by  steam,  and  then  adding 
10  per  cent,  of  spathic  iron  ore,  to  restore  to  the  iron 
the  carbon  required  to  form  steel.  This  steel,  now  used 
for  railway  bars,  requires,  however,  to  be  re-cast  so  as 
to  become  homogeneous  and  ot  superior  qualitj',  and 
this  second  operation,  which  is  carried  on  in  crucibles 
containing  44  lb.,  doubles,  at  least,  the  cost  of  homo- 
geneous cast  steeh"  In  reflecting  upon  the  chemical  re- 
actions which  take  place  in  the  crucibles,  the  author  ot 
the  memoir  perceived  that  for  these  reactions  to  be 
brought  into  play  it  is  requisite  .and  sufficient  that 
common  or  heterogeneous  steel  be  mamtaineci,  during  at 


least  fifteen  minutes,  in  quiet  fusion,  and  at  a  tempera- 

^ _    ^ _       ture  of  about  2,700  deg. ;  the  metallic  mass  then  be 

little'outLv  for  labour,  and  in  good  time  they°wiU  '  mmes  homogeneous,  and  its  particles  acquire  a  regular 
accjuire  another  boat,  and  so  grow  m  prosperity. 


One  thing  we  would  suggest  to  the  fisher  class, 
and  that  is  the  forming  of  an  insurance  fund. 
It  is  pitifiil,  wondrous  pitifid,  to  know  of  the  want 
and  misery  that  is  sometimes  involved  by  some  of 
the  great  storms  that  sweep  the  north-east  coasts 
of  Scotland.  In  a  few  houi's,  so  sudden  are  the 
changes  of  weather,  a  dozen  of  mothers  will  be 
made  widows,  and  fifty  chUch-eu  wUl  be  fatherless. 


^^reg.ation.  Under  these  two  conditions  the  oxygen 
abandons  the  oxide  of  iron  to  combine  with  the  free 
cai-bon  in  the  steel,  whence  it  is  disengaged  either  in  the 
state  of' carbonic  oxide  or  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  re- 
verberatory furnace  has  been  perfected,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  .aiTest  the  currents  of  decarburating  gas,  without 
their  discharging  orifices  being  obstructed  by  the  liquid 
metal  gettbg  into  them.  It  suflice.?,  then,  to  shut  the 
cock  which  lets  the  superheated  steam  into  the  bath, 
the  mass  of  which  is  no  longer  agitated,  and  to  open 


Were  the  boats  and  gear  insm-ed  even  for  half  of    another  cock,  which  sends  a  jet  of  steam  into  the  chim- 


•  Continued  from  page  331, 


then'  value,  it  would  provide  a  little  fimd  which 
would,  for  a  time  at  any  rate,  yield  a  sustenance 
to  the  widow  and  the  fatherless. 

On  these  calamitous  occasions  the  fisher-folk 
are  very  kind  to  each  other,  and  we  have  more 
than  once  known  a  family  of  bereaved  little  ones 
settled  out  in  a  fishing  community,  the"  most 
active  persons  in  affording  succour  being  those, 
perhaps,  who  had  a  great  enough  struggle  for  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  family ;  but,  as  a  rule. 


ney,  so  as  to  quicken  the  combustion  on  the  grate  of  the 
furnace,  which  speedily  reaches  a  very  high  temperature. 
We  are  aware  that  pieces  of  steel  cast  in  moulds  are  full 
of  cavities,  which  considerably  weaken  their  tenacity. 
In  order  to  give  to  the  metal  all  its  resistance,  it  is  ge- 
nerall)-,  after  having  been  suitably  heated,  subndtted  to 
the  pressui-e  of  a  roller,  or  to  blows  of  a  steam  hammer, 
which  cause  the  particles  of  the  metal  to  adhere  closely, 
and  the  bubbles  to  disappear.  The  rolling  and  ham- 
mering being  very  costly,  and  often  impracticable  -  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  case  of  steel  cannon  with  trunnions 
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and  handles — M.  Galy-Cazalat  has  contrived  to  make 
these  cavities  disappear  by  submitting  heavy  guns  to 
great  pressures  produced  by  gases,  while  the  metal  is 
Btill  in  a  fluid  state,  in  the  moulds  of  sand,  firmly 
bound  by  strong  frames  of  ii-on  of  suitable  resistance. 
For  this  purpose,  immediately  after  the  casting  of  the 
complete  cannon,  the  whole  is  covered  hermetically 
by  a  metallic  cap,  screwed  lii-mly  to  the  framework  of 
the  mould.  This  cap  carries  a  vertical  tube,  furnished 
with  a  cock  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  closed  at  the  top 
by  a  less-resisting  membrane,  or  safety  diaphragm.  It 
contains  six  to  ten  grammes  of  powder,  without  sulphur, 
composed  of  eighty  parts  of  saltpetre  and  twenty  parts 
of  charcoal.  When  the  cock  is  opened  the  powder  falls 
upon  the  metal,  is  ignited,  and  the  combustion  produces 
rapidly  ten  litres  of  gas  for  each  gramme  of  the  mixture 
of  saltpetre  and  charcoal.  The  imprisoned  gases  under  the 
cap  exertonthe  surface  of  the  liquid  steel  a  pressure  which 
is  transmitted  simultaneously  and  regularly  through  the 
entire  ni.Tss  of  the  caimon,  effectually  effacing  the  bub- 
bles, and  increasing  the  tenacity  of  the  metal,  which  is 
the  same  throughout. 


Mechanical  Construction  of  the 
Houses  of  Payliauient. 


We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  account  of  the 
political  construction  of  the  Houses  of  Commons 
and  Lords,  which,  indeed,  involves  a  curious 
system  of  architectui-e.  We  speak  of  the  actual 
mechanical  construction  of  the  buildings,  which 
has  more  direct  interest  for  craftsmen.  A  paper 
was  lately  presented  to  Pai-liament,  and  published 
by  it,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Percy,  who  has  charge 
of  the  vcntUation  of  the  Houses  of  Commons  and 
Lords,  in  which  the  doctor  states  some  unex- 
pected facts.  The  public  are  aware  that  that 
costly  house — or,  rather,  houses — were  biulfc  of 
friable  stone.  What  could  Sir  Charles  Barry  be 
thinking  of,  to  erect  such  an  elaborate  and 
ornate  building  of  a  material  that  would  decay 
before  Sir  Charles  himself  died  ?  Was  it  not 
a  strange  waste  of  public  money  to  expend  a 
quarter  of  a  million  upon  a  structure  that  woidd 
crumble  in  a  generation.'  Was  nothing  known 
of  the  qualities  of  stone  ?  Could  not  the  archi- 
tect tell  one  from  the  other  ?  Did  he  not  know 
which  was  which  ?  If  we  select  tried  men  for  a 
public  office  which  must  terminate  in  a  few  years, 
shoidd  not  an  ai'chitect  select  a  tried  stone  ? 

Even  this  inexplicable  proceeding  seems  sur- 
passed by  a  fact  told  by  Dr.  Percy.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  are  ventilated  and  warmed  by  pipes. 
There  are  fifteen  miles  of  steam-pipes  about  the 
building ;  there  are  many  hundreds  of  air- 
comses,  \mder  as  well  as  above  ground,  beneath 
floors,  in  walls,  over  cedings,  and  in  roofs  :  some 
for  supplying  cold  air,  others  for  supplying  warm 
air,  and  others  again  for  carrying  off  vitiated 
ail- ;  there  are  air-valves  in  every  part  of  the 
budding ;  there  ai-e  enormous  smoke-flues  run- 
ning horizontally  within  and  immediately  under 
the  roofs,  with  hundreds  of  chimneys  in  com- 
munication ;  there  are  1,200  stop-cocks  and 
valves,  connected  with  the  pipes;  and  there  ai-e  a 
multitude  of  holes  and  crannies,  as  intricate  and 
tortuous  as  the  winding  of  a  rabbit  warren :  and 
the  astonishing  thing  is,  that  no  jjlan  of  these 
pipes,  flues,  channels,  and  crannies  was  ever 
made.  All  this  enormous  expense  was  gone  to, 
and  this  incredible  netv,'ork  of  iron  wasTaid  about, 
up  and  down,  and  not  a  note  was  made  of  the 
windings  of  this  maze  of  currents  and  flues.  He 
is  a  weU-intormed  man  who  can  make  his  way 
about  the  Houses  and  not  lose  himself ;  but  who 
shall  be  able  ever  to  follow  these  pipes  and  stop- 
cocks about  ?  What  man  could  hope  to  remember 
accurately  all  the  detaOs,  even  had  he  seen  every 
stone  and  brick  laid  ?  It  would  need  a  professor 
of  artificial  memory  to  got  all  these  facts  by  heart, 
and  he  woidd  need  to  have  some  hereditary  order 
of  assistants,  born  with  a  knowledge  of  these  par- 
tioidars,  or  capable  of  acquiring  them.  We  need 
not  say  that  no  such  persons  exist ;  and  in  the 
absenro  of  plans,  all  sorts  of  blundering  occurs. 
The  Fii'st  Commissioner,  on  being  made  aware  of 
the  state  of  the  case,  took  steps  to  remedy  the 
evd,  and  for  several  months  an  architectural 
draughtsman  has  been  engaged  for  the  piu:pose 
of  preparing  the  necessai'y  drawings  of  these  con- 
cealed and  subterraneous  works.  Aided  by  two 
of  the  most  experienced  men  of  the  Parliament 
House  staff,  the  laborious  and  difficult  explorations 
have  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  are  likely 
to  contiauo.     In  many  cases  it  has  not  been  found 


possible  to  trace  the  course  of  these  air-passages. 
At  the  end  next  Westminster  bridge  stands 
the  Speaker's  house.  All  the  air-courses  in  the 
west  front  of  Mr.  Denison's  residence,  and  in  the 
river  front,  have  been  thus  explored,  described, 
and  catalogued,  and  plans  of  them  are  in  progress. 
In  the  course  of  these  explorations,  it  was  found 
that  some  of  the  fresh  air  supplied  to  the 
Speaker's  house  "  passed  over  two  lurinals."  This 
is  an  uncomfortable  fact  to  publish,  but  Dr.  Percy 
gives  it  in  a  note.  It  is  necessary  that  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  ventilation  should  be  known. 

Obviously,  a  considerable  time  must  elapse 
before  all  these  explorations  can  be  completed. 
Floors  have  to  be  raised,  ceilings  disturbed,  walls 
broken  into,  and  all  sorts  of  excavations  effected, 
before  the  truth  can  be  known.  Much  has  been 
discovered  of  which  no  one  knew  anything. 
Duplicate  descriptions  of  aU  discoveries  made, 
and  of  all  tracings  effected,  are  deposited  at  the 
Office  of  Works,  where  they  wUl  be  securely 
preserved  for  future  guidance.  It  is  plain  that, 
without  acciu-ate  plans,  this  department  of  venti- 
lation and  warming  must  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
persons  employed,  and  supposing  any  one  of 
them  possessed  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  which  no  one  does,  it  would  never  do  to 
trust  to  his  memory  alone. 

There  are  many  cui-ious  facts  beyond  these 
noticed,  which  we  may  fijid  other  occasions  to 
enumerate.  But  we  wUl  not  refrain  mentioning 
now  some  of  the  freaks  of  effluvia,  wliicli  may  be 
instructive.  Unless  the  courts  and  sides  of  these 
great  Houses  ai'e  kept  perfectly  sweet  and  clean, 
the  fact  becomes  impleasantly  palpable  in  the 
building.  Jf  horse-dung  happens  to  fall  near 
any  of  the  irdets  to  the  House,  the  air  entering 
becomes  affected.  The  Commons'  com-t,  where 
carriages  wait  near  the  entrance  to  the  Ladies' 
Gallery,  is  close  to  the  inlet  of  air  on  that 
side  to  the  House,  and  the  presence  of  horses  is 
often  felt  in  the  House.  If  a  person  while 
smoking  merely  walks  through  the  Commons' 
coiu't,  in  a  few  seconds  of  time  a  distinct  odoiu- 
of  tobacco-smoke  will  he  perceived,  especially 
near  the  Speaker's  chair.  If  a  person  smoke 
near  the  Members'  entrance  to  the  House,  the 
odour  makes  its  way  up-stau'S  into  the  lobbies. 
"When  the  kitchen  windows  of  the  House  are 
open,  and  cooking  is  going  on,  the  Members  in 
the  House  find  the  fiavour  of  dinners  mixed  up 
with  their  debates. 

As  the  effect  of  gas  works  is  just  now  in  dis- 
pute, we  may  notice  a  remark  occm-ring  in  Dr. 
Percy's  instructive  and  well-written  report.  It  is 
this.  The  smell  of  gas  tar  was  several  times 
perceived  during  last  session  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  elsewhere  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
tar  from  the  Chartered  Gas  Company  was  trans- 
ferred from  carts  through  open  gutters  into 
barges  moored  just  under  the  soutli  wall.  "A 
representation  of  the  subject  was  made  to  the 
dh-ectors  of  the  company,  and  they  promised 
immediately  to  abate  the  nuisance."  "  Nuisance  " 
is  Dr.  Percy's  word. 


THEEE'S  MORE  THAN  LUCK  IN  THE 
SAVINGS  BANK. 
At  a  recent  meeting  in  the  Pottery  districts,  Mr.  Baker 
said — "  Many  working  men  had  their  own  houses,  and 
many  more  might  have  had  them  had  they  been  so 
disposed.  Some  years  ago  he  took  considerable  pains  to 
indoctrinate  the  Yorkshire  operatives,  amongst  whom  he 
moved,  with  the  idea  that  any  man  might,  by  practising 
frugality,  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-two, 
become  the  possessor  of  a  freehold,  and  that  by  merely 
putting  into  a  savings  bank  3s.  6d.  per  week.  On  one 
occasion  he  was  going  through  a  large  factory,  when  he 
came  upon  a  party  of  young  women  at  dinner,  and  the 
following  convei-sation  took  place : — *  Now,  there  are 
nine  of  you  here  :  how  many  of  you  are  married  ? ' 
*  None  of  us  are  wed.'  '  Well,  how  much  money  have 
you  got  in  the  savings  bank ? '  *  Weer  ? '  'In  the 
savings  bank  :  you  have  been  earning  large  wages  for  at 
least  seven  years,  and  you  ought  to  have  saved  a  good 
deal  by  this  time.'  '  We  niver  gie  it  a  thowt.'  '  What 
do  you  do  with  your  wages  ? '  '  Spend  them,  to  be 
Slue.'  'And  you've  a  right  to  spend  your  own  wages  ; 
but  if  3'ou  had  saved  3s.  6d.  a  week  for  the  past  seven 
years,  how  much  would  you  have  had  ? '  '  Dunno  know.' 
'Why,  you  would  have  had  between  £60  and  £70  now.' 
'  Eh,  should  we  ?'  '  Yes  ;  and  if  you  had  each  had  £50 
and  £G0  in  the  savings  bank,  how  many  of  you  would 
have  been  iimnarried  now,  do  you  think?'  They  all 
lifted  up  their  hand?,  and  one  of  them  exclaimed, 
'  There  would  have  been  some  clicking  for  us  before 
this.'  " 


PERFUMES  FEOM  FKUITS. 
TUE  fourth  process  I  have  to  describe  to  you  is  that  ot 
expression,  which  is  contined  to  the  fruits  of  the  citrine 
family,  viz.,  orange  (Citrus  aurantium),  bitter  orange 
(Citrus  iigaradia),  lemon  (Citrus  itudica),  bergamot 
( Citrus  hcrgamia),  cedrate  (Citrus  ccdrata),  and  limette 
(Citrus  limctta).  The  rinds  of  all  these  fruits  contaui 
an  essential  oil,  ready  formed  in  small  vesicles,  and 
various  means  are  adopted  to  extract  it.  On  the  coast 
of  Genoa,  they  rub  the  fruit  against  a  grated  fuimel ;  in 
Sicily  they  press  the  rind  in  cloth  bags  ;  and  in  Calabria, 
wliero  the  largest  quantity  is  manufactured,  they  roll 
the  fruit  between  two  bowls,  one  placed  inside  the  other, 
the  concave  part  of  the  lower  and  the  convex  pai-t  of 
the  upper  being  aimed  with  sharp  spikes.  These  bowls 
revolve  in  a  contrary  direction,  causing  the  small  vesicles 
on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  to  burst  and  give  up  the 
essence  they  contain,  which  is  afterwards  collected  with 
a  sponge.  The  rinds  are  also  sometimes  distilled,  but 
the  former  processes,  which  are  called  in  French  au  zest, 
give  a  much  finer  essence.  The  three  principal  essences 
of  this  kind  used  are  orange  {called  also  Portugal), 
lemon,  and  bergamot,  which  all  enter  into  the  composi- 
tion of  eau  de  Cologne,  and  many  other  perfumes.  They 
are  made  in  Calabria  and  Sicily,  in  the  months  of 
October,  November,  and  December,  and  the  quantity  of 
fruits  required  to  make  one  pound  of  essential  oil  varies 
as  follows  during  that  tune  : — 

October.         November.       December. 

Oranges     1,500  ...       2,000       ...       2,300 

Lemons     1,500  ...       1,800       ...       2,000 

Bergamots         ...     1,800  ...       2,000       ...       2,300 

The  essence  produced  by  squeezing  the  rind  is  yellow ; 

tliat  made  by  the  machine  has  a  green  tint :  the  more 

or  less  ripe  state  of  the  fruit  also  intluences  the  colour. 

The  following   quantities  are  produced   yearly  on  an 

average  : — 

lbs.  Fruits. 

Orange        ...     300,000  made  with  about  540,000.000 
Lemon         ...     600,000         „•  „         750,000,000 

Bergamot   ...     300,000         „  „         600,000,000 

— Eugene  Rimmel. 


SOMETHING    LIKE    EXPERIMENTS. 

Professok  Doremus  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  lectures 
at  Brooklyn,  on  April  17th,  entitled,  "  Views  of  Life 
through  the  Medium  of  Science."  Some  of  the  experi- 
ments he  performed  .are  described  as  follows  in  the 
Sciaitific  A  mericaii : — "  Besides  the  novel  experiments 
exhibited  in  these  lectures,  the  ordinary  class  experiments . 
are  conducted  on  a  scale  which  produces  the  efiect  of 
novelty.  For  instance,  in  burning  potassium  on  water, 
a  tank  was  used  which  extended  entirely  across  the 
theatre,  in  front  of  the  stage;  covering  the  whole  area  of 
the  space  usually  occupied  by  the  orchestra,  and  the 
middle  of  this  tank  contained  several  hundred  pounds  of 
ice  in  massive  blocks ;  upon  this  water  and  ice  half  a 
poimd  or  more  of  potassium  pellets  were  scattered,  pro- 
ducing most  brilliant  corruscations  of  violet  and  yellow 
sparks  and  flames,  and  filling  the  whole  theatre  with  a 
cloud  of  potash.  Several  gallons  of  liquid  carbonic  acid 
were  condensed,  and  the  bar  of  mercury  frozen  by  it  was 
a  yard  in  length  and  two  inches  in  width.  To  exhibit 
the  combustion  of  steel  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  a  whole 
saw  and  half  of  a  long  sword  were  bmned,  the  sparks 
poiuing  forth  in  a  shower  fifteen  feet  in  length." 


Things  Talked  About. 

Connected  with  the  Corporation  of  London,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  Chamberlain,  is  a  fund  known  as 
Wilson's  Fund,  employed  to  assist  young  and  respec- 
table tradesmen,  by  lending  small  sums  of  money,  to 
enable  them  either  to  extend  their  business  or  to  over- 
come some  of  the  difficulties  which,  in  the  outset  of  life, 
the  possession  of  but  a  small  capital  is  unable  to  con- 
tend with.  Nearly  eighty  years  ago,  we  are  informed, 
the  famous  Dr.  Franklin  gave  to  Philadelphia  and 
Boston  small  sums  of  money,  to  be  used  for  the  en- 
couragement of  young  married  mechanics  who  might 
need  an  occasional  loan.  The  bequest  to  Boston,  which 
amounted  to  $9,000  (nearly  iEl,800),  has,  after  doing 
much  service,  grown  to  $110,000,  more  than  twelve 
times  its  original  amoimt.  Now,  the  habit  of  borrowing 
money  is  surely  not  to  be  encouraged.  But  it  is,  un- 
fortunately, too  frequently  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
loan  society  and  the  pawnbroker's  shop  are  established 
facts ;  and  though  they  are  very  frequently,  as  we  all 
well  know,  resorted  to  by  the  improvident  or  vicious, 
they  are  nearly  as  often  the  only  means  open  to  the 
deserving,  but  unfortunate,  of  obtaiuing  the  actual 
necessaries  of  life.  The  interest  paid  is  high  ;  and  a 
recourse  to  their  aid  too  often  necessitates  periodical 
visits,  one  transaction  overlapping  another,  until  the 
borrower  is  in  full  career  on  the  road  to  ruin.  Better 
would  it  be  if  such  a  fund  as  Franklin's,  or  as  the  Cor- 
poration Wilson  Fund,  were  in  existence,  to  which  those 
really  overtaken  by  a  sudden  disaster  could  resort  and 
receive  assistance,  to  be  repaid,  when  the  struggle  was 
past,  with  moderate,  not  crushing  interest. 

A  meeting  has  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  organising 
a  working  men's  excursion  to  DuVliu  in  .iugust  nert. 
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The  trip  is  proposed  to  be  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  and 
the  London  and  North-Wcstem  Company  hart  agreed 
to  carry  300  persons  by  railway  to  Holyhead,  and  from 
tlience  by  steamboat  to  Dublin,  and  to  bring  them  back 
to  London,  for  the  sum  of  21s.  each  person,  and  in 
addition  to  this  sum  6d.  each  person  will  be  ch.arged  as 
registr.ation  fee,  to  pay  the  e-X'penses  of  printing  and 
,  advertising.  A  good  holiday  is  a  good  thing  ;  but  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  fare  is  only  a  part  of  the 
expense.  A  weeic's  residence  in  Dublin  will  cost  some- 
thing, and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  place  the  limit  of  the 
trip  there.  The  interest  of  the  town  would  soon  be 
exh.austed,  and  even  short  trips  to  view  the  scenery 
around — and  the  Wicklow  mountains  and  the  valley  of 
the  Liffey  should  not  be  left  unvisited — will  cost  a  few 
months'  savings.  We  by  no  means  discourage  the  idea 
of  the  proposed  excursion :  only,  count  the  cost  first. 

Is  the  regiJation  of  the  Painters'  Trade  Union,  referred 
to  in  the  following  case,  generally  known  ?  We  trust  it 
will  be  reconsidered  on  the  first  opportunity.  A  painter 
employed  to  paint  a  butcher's  shop  stole  a  leg  of  mutton. 
When  put  on  his  trial  at  the  Middlesex  Sessions,  the 
Deputy  Assistant-Judge  inquired  if  his  employer  had 
received  any  ch.aracter  with  him  when  eugiged.  The 
master  said  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  inquire  into 
the  characters  of  their  servants.  The  Court  thought  it 
was  very  extraordinarj'.  A  gentleman  on  the  jury,  who 
said  he  was  in  the  building  trade,  stated  that  a  short 
time  .ago  the  masters  wished  to  h.ave  a  character  from 
the  workmen's  former  employers  before  t.akiug  them 
into  their  service.  Upon  this  matter  the  men  of  the 
Trade  Union  held  a  meeting,  and  agreed  not  to  allow  the 
masters  to  exact  anything  of  the  kind  from  them,  as 
they  believed  that  the  real  object  of  it  was  to  give  the 
masters  an  improper  control  over  their  men,  and  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  employment  from  any  other 
master,  in  case  of  any  disagreement  between  the 
employer  and  the  employed.  Such  a  resolution  is 
evidently  wrong  in  principle  ;  and  can  only  have  the 
effect  of  widening  the  soci.al  breach  unhappily  existing 
between  the  employer  and  employed.  The  prisoner  in  this 
case  was  actually  a  ticket-of-leave  man  ;  a  fact  of  which 
his  master  was  ignorant.  Masters  have  an  equal  right 
v/ith  the  men  to  security  against  imposition.  Most 
especi.ally  so,  when,  as  in  the  case  of  a  working  painter, 
the  man  is  sent  to  work  in  other  people's  hou.ses,  where, 
if  property  is  stolen,  the  master  himself  is  li.able  indi- 
rectly to  suffer  in  reputation,  and  the  honest  fellow- 
workman  to  be  suspected  and  prosecuted.  If  a  master 
gives  a  false  character,  he  is  properly  liable  to  an  action 
for  damages ;  and  employers  are  not,  more  than  other 
folks,  disposed  to  incur  such  a  risk. 

The  sailore'  strike  .at  London  and  Liverpool  is  esciting 
great  interest.  An  "Old  Commander"  has  published 
some  sensible  observations  on  the  subject.  He  says  : — 
"  The  wants  of  our  sailors  are:  Better  accommodation 
on  board  ship  ;  an  improved  scale  of  diet ;  half-pay  for 
their  wives  and  families,  who  are  left  sadly  off  in  most 
cases ;  m.arried  sailors'  homes,  which  shall  ensure  that 
they  (inexperienced  in  household  man.agement  as  they 
inust  be)  shall  get  the  value  of  their  money,  and  leave 
their  wives  in  respectable  quarters.  Experience  plainly 
proves  that  when  seamen  can  leave  their  wives  and 
families  favourably- circumstanced,  both  keep  steady; 
but  the  present  .state  of  things  upsets,  morally,  m.any 
thousands  of  men  and  women.  S.iilors  do  not  so  much 
need  an  increase  of  pay  as  they  do  a  change  of  direction  in 
the  employment  of  their  money,  which  is  now  wasted  on 
drink  and  bad  women ;  though,  with  the  present  high 
prices  of  provisions,  an  increase  of  pay  is  probably  a 
reasonable  demand." 

Some  of  the  seamen  of  the  port  of  London  have  held 
a  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  est.ablishing  a  Seamen's 
Benefit  Society.  Such  an  institution  might  become  of 
the  utmost  value ;  and  the  position  of  the  promoters, 
in  respect  to  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  may  be  seen 
from  the  resolution  unanimously  carried  :  "  That  this 
society  will  not  support  any  of  its  membei-s  in  a  demand 
for  higher  wages  than  their  present  rate,  except  in  the 
event  of  war,  when  they  would  be  guided  by  circum- 
stances." 

The  large  sum  of  d6"22,100  has  .already  been  e.xpended 
in  consequence  of  the  lock-out  in  the  Sheffield  file  trade. 
The  aspect  of  the  affair  is  sad  indeed ;  and  we  cannot 
acquit  the  masters  of  a  full  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
causing  it.  The  allowance  fixed  by  the  Filesmiths' 
Union  at  the  commencement  of  the  lock-out,  for  the 
support  of  the  men,  was  at  the  following  rate  : — 7s.  per 
week  to  single  men,  and  9s,  per  week  to  married  men, 
with  Is.  per  week  additional  for  every  child.  This 
allowance  has,  up  to  this  week,  been  regularly  paid  to 
every  man,  and  has  absorbed  the  sum  of  £1,700  per 
week.  Wliat  an  admirable  provident  fund  might  have 
been  formed  with  such  a  sum,  added  to  the  expenditure 
of  which  is  the  loss  of  full  wages  to  the  men,  and  of 
capital  and  property  to  the  employer  !  Can  nothing  be 
done  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding  ? 

We  have  scarcely  more  encouraging  news  from  the 
Clyde  engineers  and  ship-builders.  The  employere,  at  a 
meeting  lately  held,  expressed  their  willingness,  in  an.sv.'er 
to  a  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  workmen,  to  concede  a  re- 
duction of  the  working  hours  to  fifty-seven,  but  were  not 
disposed,  in  present  circumstances,  to  give  an  advance  of 
wages  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent.,  as  claimed  by  the 
operatives. 


The  Hull  bricklayers  have  turned  out  on  strike. 
They  require  a  half-holiday  on  Saturdays,  and  extra 
wages,  in  order  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  time  which 
would  thus  be  sustained,  so  as  to  keep  their  week's 
wages  at  the  present  amount.  The  bricklayers'  labourers 
.also  demand  an  advance  in  wages.  Several  public  works 
will  be  delayed  bj'  this  movement,  but  in  one  case  (the 
New  West  Dock  Works)  the  demand  has  been  acceded 
to,  as  time  cannot  be  lost. 

The  metropolitan  boot  and  .shoemakers  who  have 
made  a  stand  for  an  advance  of  wages  have  partially 
gained  their  point,  several  of  the  largest  West  End 
employers  having  conceded  a  very  considerable  ad- 
vance. 

The  Birkenhead  Commissioners  have  resolved  to  spend 
d£S,000  in  purchasing  land  and  erecting  public  baths — a 
good  example  to  other  corporate  bodies. 

A  museum  in  connection  with  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
at  Bishop  Auckl.and,  Durham,  is  projected.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  unite  in  one  building  several  fine  collections  of 
geology  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  have  been  labori- 
ously collected  for  years  out  of  the  surrounding  collieries, 
which  can  never  .again  be  explored.  The  seams  from 
which  they  have  been  taken  have  either  been  worked  out 
or  have  disappeared  out  of  the  earth's  formation.  Such 
local  museums  would  be  of  great  value  in  districts  pre- 
senting .any  peculiarities  of  situation. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Girdlestone,  of  Bristol  Cathedral,  has 
been  alarming  the  farmers  of  the  west  country  by  urging 
labourers  to  emigrate  to  Lanca-shire.  He  told  them  that 
labourers — scores  of  them — were  much  wanted  ;  and  any 
number  from  Devonshire,  if  strong,  he.althj',  willing, 
industrious,  and  sober,  could  always  earn  from  20s.  to 
25s.  per  week.  Now,  if  he  were  a  strong,  active  fellow, 
like  some  he  saw  before  him,  he  should  say  to  himself, 
"  I  am  not  going  to  sit  duvm  and  starve  here,  a  poor, 
thin,  miserable  fellow,  with  8s.  a  week.  I  will  pack  up 
my  clothes  in  a  bundle,  and  go  into  those  parts  where  I 
shall  get  better  wages  for  my  labour."  He  advised  them 
to  get  rid  of  their  homey  feelings  and  move  off.  On 
such  low  wages  as  they  at  present  had  it  was  impossible 
they  could  do  their  duty  either  to  their  masters  or  their 
families.  The  Canon  has  preached  on  the  subject,  lec- 
tured the  farmers  at  a  tithe  dinner,  .and  addressed  the 
labourers  themselves  at  a  Friendly  Society's  feast. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 


Brr.jriNGUAM  Forward  Co-oPERATr\T;  Society. — 
This  society,  whose  he.ad-quarters  are  at  12,  Graliam 
.Street,  has  just  issued  its  first  quarterly  statement,  wliich 
is  as  follows : — *'  Birmingham  is  one  of  the  many  towns 
that  has  been  stigmatised  as  not  being  able  to  carrj'  out 
tlie  Co-operative  movement,  and  the  question  is  some- 
times asked,  How  is  it  ?  You  have  a.s  much  intelligence 
as  any  other  town  in  the  kingdom.  We  have  not  space 
enough  to  answer  the  question  as  completely  as  we 
would  wish,  but  one  or  two  reasons  may  be  given.  The 
Co-operative  Societies  that  have  been  in  existence  iu 
Birmingham  before,  have  been  established  upon  the 
principle  of  withdrawal  of  shares.  The  success  of  a 
society  on  this  principle  must  depend,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, upon  the  whim  of  its  membei's,  for  should  .any  of 
them  get  offended  they  will  draw  out  their  shares,  and 
induce  others  to  do  so  too,  and  by  this  means  they 
curtail  the  operations  of  the  society.  No  such  curtail- 
ment can  h.appen  to  your  society,  it  being  established 
upon  the  principle  of  transferring  the  shares.  Each 
member  by  this  means  will  bear  an  equal  share  of  piofit 
and  loss.  Another  advantage  of  your  society  is  that 
each  member  is  only  required  to  take  up  two  shares, 
instead  of  five,  thus  placing  the  society  within  the  reach 
of  a  larger  number  of  persons.  Your  committee  feel 
confident  that  the  society  only  wants  making  known  to 
be  appreciated  ;  for  it  is  gr.atifying  to  them,  in  sub- 
mitting their  first  quarterly  report,  to  find  that  they  can 
pay  five  per  cent,  interest  on  capit;il  invested,  and  a 
dividend  of  6d.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases, 
also  can-ying  a  sum  to  the  reserve  fund.  It  seems  to  us 
th.at  a  working  man  cannot  invest  his  money  better 
than  in  the  Co-opei-ative  Society.  The  articles  we  sell 
he  requires  every  week.  We  will  suppose  he  has  his  i!2 
paid  up,  and  that  he  spends  £5  in  the  quarter  at  the 
store.  We  will  take  the  dividend  at  the  rate  of  Cd.  in 
the  pound.  At  the  end  of  the  ye.ar  his  shares  will  be 
worth  26s.  each,  or  clear  gain  of  12s.  in  the  ye.ar  upon 
his  £2." 

EAKLESTOvra. — The  twenty-second  quarterly  report 
of  the  Earlestown  Industrial  Co-operative  Society, 
Limited,  shows  that  a  dividend  of  Is.  lOd.  in  the  pound 
to  .shareholders,  and  lid.  to  non-shareholders,  has  been 
declared.  Cash  received  for  goods,  ,£2,031  7s.  6d. ; 
cash  paid  for  goods,  ^61,793  lis.  84d. ;  profits,  after 
paying  all  expenses,  .^ElTti  17s. 

Co-OFERATION  IN  MiDDLESBRo' . — A  few  days  since  a 
meeting,  which  was  more  numerously  attended  thau 
was  anticipated,  w.as  held  in  the  Odd  Fellows'  Hall, 
Middlesbro',  to  take  some  steps  towards  forming  a 
Co-operative  Building  Society.  Ultimately  a  committee 
was  formed  to  draw  up  rules  for  the  man.agement  of  the 
concern.  The  committee  have  since  hail  a  meeting,  and 
wo  loam  that  it  is  intended  to  have  a  capital  of  £lo,OUO, 


raised  in  shares  of  £1  each.     The  society  will  be  ragis 
tered  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act. 

Windsor. — The  committee  of  the  Windsor  Co-opera- 
tive and  Industrial  Society,  Limited,  have  published 
their  third  quarterly  report,  in  which  they  state  that 
the  members'  contributions  and  purchases  have  been 
greatly  augmented  since  their  last  report.  The  number 
of  members  admitted  since  last  quarter  is  78,  while  they 
have  only  had  a  total  of  10  excluded  and  withdrawn,  so 
that  there  are  at  present  on  the  books  220  members. 
The  committee  have  had  in  contemplation  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  butchering  business  amongst  members,  but 
as  the  contributions  have  been  slow  in  coming  in,  they 
have  deferred  the  subject  till  the  quarterly  meeting. 
They  have  also  opened  a  branch  store  at  Slough,  which 
they  hope,  with  the  great  p,atience  and  zeal  of  the  mem- 
bers .appointed  to  conduct  the  same,  will  go  on  as  pros- 
perously .and  economically  as  the  parent  society  has 
done.  The  income  for  the  qu.arter  was  £571  8s.  \\i., 
showing  a  balance  of  profit  of  £59  19s.  ll^d.,  which, 
after  paying  interest  on  shares,  &c.,  .allowed  a  dividend 
of  2s.  in  the  pound  on  members'  purchases,  and  8d.  in 
the  pound  on  those  of  non-members. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  AND  INSTITUTES. 

Paddock. — The  inauguration  of  the  latelj'-est.ablished 
Working  Men's  Club  at  Paddock  recently  took  place  in 
the  Congregational  schoolroom.  About  150  partook  of 
tea,  after  which  a  public  meeting  and  soiree  was  held, 
under  the  presidency  of  Wright  Mellor,  Esq.,  who 
addressed  the  meeting  .at  some  length,  and  said  the  pro- 
moters had  the  good  wishes  of  many  absent  friends,  and 
he  hoped  they  (the  members  of  the  club)  would  follow 
the  advice  of  Mr.  Lupton,  and  "  strive  and  work,  work 
and  strive,"  for  the  prosperitj'  of  the  institution.  Tho 
object  they  had  in  view  was  a  good  one,  and  he  felt  glad 
that  working  men  were  imitating  the  example  of  thosa 
above  them  in  forming  clubs  to  amuse  and  instruct  them- 
selves ;  and  he  (the  chairman)  saw  no  reason  why  the 
working  classes  should  not  have  their  clubs  as  well.  He 
entirely  disapproved  of  the  rule  of  the  club  forbidding 
discussion  on  religious  and  political  topics.  They  had 
newspapers  and  periodicals  of  all  sh.ades  of  politics,  and 
he  could  see  no  objection  to  the  members  calmly  anil 
quietly  discussing  questions  which  from  time  to  time 
agitated  the  country.  After  referring  to  the  advantages 
of  proper'means  of  recreation  provided  by  Working  Men's 
Clubs,  he  expressed  a  hope  that  they  v.-ould  multiply  in 
numbers  .and  enlarge  their  borders,  and  that  the  time  was 
not  distant  when  they  would  build  a  place  for  themselves 
in  some  snug  comer.  He  concluded  by  referring  to  the 
fact  of  the  Working  Men's  Club  in  London  having  recently 
expended  i£9,000  in  erecting  club-rooms  ;  and  although 
at  P.addock  they  could  not  expend  such  a  large  sum,  de- 
pend upon  it,  if  they  went  about  it  in  earnest,  they 
would  find  plenty  of  friends  ready  to  lend  a  helping 
hand.  The  secretary,  Mr.  S.  Syke.s,  then  read  the 
financhal  report,  which  stated  that  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  ^37  lis.  h.ad  been  received,  while  the  fitting  up 
of  the  rooms,  including  chess,  draughts,  bagatelle-boards, 
&:c.,  had  cost  £52  93.  g^d.,  leaving  a  debt  on  the  insti- 
tution of  .£14  18s.  9y.  They  had  131  financial  mem- 
bers, paying  Is.  6d.  per  quarter,  amounting  to  .£9  16s.  6d. 
The  expenditure  was,  for  rent,  gas,  cleanmg,  &c.,  STi  Is., 
and  for  newspapers,  &c.,  £3  18s.,  leaving  a  deficiency  on 
the  quarter  of  £1  2s.  6d.  ;  but  the  sale  of  the  old  news- 
papers, &c.,  fully  covered  it ;  so  that  the  income  balanced 
the  current  expenditure. 

Lambeth  Working  Men's  Club. — The  first  quarterly 
meeting  of  this  society  was  held,  on  Monday  evening,  in 
the  large  and  convenient  building  called  the  "  Ragged 
Schoolrooms,"  Lambeth  W.alk.  W.  H.  Miller,  Esq., 
presided ;  .and  Mr.  Whymper,  the  honorary  secretary, 
gave  a  short  account  of  the  past  history  .and  present 
position  of  the  Club.  There  are  about  100  members 
belonging  to  it,  paying  a  penny  a  week.  Premises  had 
been  taken  close  by,  but  they  were  far  too  small  and 
inconvenient,  and  a  great  effort  was  to  be  made  to  build 
a  large  room  at  the  back.  There  is  an  excellent  cricket 
club  formed  by  the  members  of  this  society,  meeting  in 
Battersea  Park  once  a  week,  and  a  discussion  meeting 
has  been  kept  up  with  great  spirit  every  Thursday  even- 
ing. The  Rev.  H.  Solly  w.as  then  called  on  to  deliver  an 
address  on  the  advantages  of  Working  Men's  Clubs,  and 
was  followed  by  the  Revi  G.  D.  Evau.s,  and  other  minis- 
ters and  friends  of  the  movement.  A  number  ot  songs 
and  glees  were  given  iu  capital  style  by  members  and 
friends  of  the  Club  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  a 
piece  of  music  was  beautifully  played  on  the  piano  by 
Miss  Morse.  In  spite  of  the  pouring  rain,  there  was  an 
excellent  attendance,  every  seat  in  the  large  hall  being 
occupied  by  working  men  and  their  wives.  The  result 
is  mauily  attributable  to  the  very  sensible  custom,  now 
becoming  increasingly  prevalent,  of  enlivening  such 
meetings  by  vocal  aud  instrumcutal  performances.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  find  that  these  very  useful  societies  are  at 
Last  t.aking  root  on  the  other  side  of  the  watei-.  For  a 
long  time  Lambeth  seemed  utterly  unable  to  establish  or 
maintain  a  Working  Men's  Club  ;  but  in  addition  to  the 
above,  the  one  established  some  time  since  in  Miller's 
Lane,  .and  which  seemed  for  many  months  in  a  state  of 
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suspended  animation,  has  recorered  nnder  the  energetic 
efforts  of  the  honorary  secretary,  Mr.  Cole,  and  a  few 
other  friends,  and  it  now  appears  to  be  tolerably  well 
supported  by  the  working  men  of  the  neighbourhood. 

KOTHERHAM     AND     MaSBOKODGH     WoRKINQ     Men's 

Club  and  Institote. — Mr.  Solly  writes  : — We  have 
just  received  the  report  and  balance-sheet  of  this  ex- 
cellent Club  for  tlie  year  ending  February  28tli,  1S66. 
The  latter  strikes  us,  as  showing  an  expenditure  which 
in  its  objects  and  proportions  is  almost  a  model  of  its 
kind,  agieeing  with  a  shrewd  observer  of  these  Clubs 
that  a  lialance-sheet  gives  a  great  insight  into  their 
■working.  Tlie  report  itself  is  very  satisfactory,  and 
the  following  p.aragraph  in  it  is  especially  worth 
qtioting  :  —  "The  evening  classes,  lectures,  debates, 
and  recreation  meetings  are,  upon  the  whole,  well 
attended,  and  the  improvement  manifested  in  the 
scholars  evinces  their  desire  to  learn,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  those  gentlemen  who  have  voluntarily 
conic  forward  as  teachers."  The  premises  now  occu- 
pied by  the  Club  will  shortly  be  wanted  by  the  South 
Yorlcshire  Railway  Company,  hence  the  Commitlce  re- 
mark— "This  is  a  question  which  demands  serious 
attention.  Ellbrts  have  been  made  to  secure  suitable 
premises  in  the  town,  but  there  appear  to  be  none 
sudicicntly  convenient  for  the  growing  requirements  of 
the  Club.  Uniler  the  jire.ssing  circumstances,  your 
Committee,  after  mature  consideration,  determined  to 
test  tlie  feelings  of  the  working  men  by  convening  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  necessity  of 
building  suitable  premises.  Several  public  meetings 
were  held,  which  resulted  in  a  project,  now  in  forma- 
tion, called  the  '  People's  Hall  (Limited),'  in  £1 
.shares,  payable  by  instalments.  Altliongh  this  project 
is  entirely  unconn;2cted  with  the  Working  Men's  Club, 
arrangements  would  be  made  in  the  erection  to  provide 
suitable  rooms  for  their  requirements."  Since  the  above 
report  was  written,  it  seems  probable  that  a  coalition  will 
take  place  between  the  Club  and  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute in  the  towa,  as  the  latter  possesses  a  fine  building, 
but,  as  usual,  no  mechanics  belonging  to  it.  The 
report  concludes  thus,  and  we  heartUy  congratulate 
the  Committee  and  members  on  the  satisfaotdry  results 
they  have  been  able  to  achieve: — "At  the  close  of  this 
second  year  of  the  Club's  existence,  your  committee 
congratulate  the  members  npon  the  liberal  support  they 
have  received,  and  the  favourable  results  this  institution 
is  wo'.kiug.  Now  that  the  freshness  and  novelty  have 
worn  away,  a  fair  view  of  its  real  strength  is  shown, 
and  they  believe  that  the  Working  Men's  Club  has 
established  for  itself  a  permanent  footing  amongst  the 
institutions  of  the  town." 

Coventry. — The  committee  of  the  Working  Men's 
Club,  in  presenting  tlie  report  of  the  third  year's  pro- 
ceedings, congr.atulate  their  fellow-workmen  upon  the 
position  of  the  institution.  Established,  in  the  first 
instance,  by  the  kindness  of  friends,  as  a  place  of  un- 
objectionable resort  in  a  time  of  want  of  employment, 
it  is  with  satisfaction  th.at  yoxir  committee  may  now  look 
upon  the  last  two  years  as  an  indication  that  the  working 
men  are  disposed  to  maintain,  by  their  own  exertions,  a 
place  for  mutual  improvement  and  social  intercourse. 
The  Working  Men's  Club  is  deeply  indebted  to  the 
exertions  of  many  young  men,  whose  services  in  the 
Tuesday  evening  entertainments  reflect  great  credit  upon 
themselves.  A  most  substantial  proof  of  the  use  of  the 
institution  is,  that  the  net  receipts  have  amounted  to 
£18  3s.  lid.,  after  a  large  outlay  in  what  may  be  called 
]iroperties.  The  committee  trust  that  these  friends  will 
continue  their  exertions,  and  that  every  year  improve- 
nient  will  be  made.  Tlie  circulation  of  the  library  has 
been  satisfactory  ;  and  the  committee  refer  with  pleasure 
to  the  linaucial  statement,  which  shows  a  balance  of 
£8  Is.  2d. 

EMIGRATION. 

Value  of  European  Emigration  to  the  United 
States. — TheUnited  States  receive  annually  from  Europe 
an  enormous  tribute  in  two  kinds — men  and  money.  Mr. 
Carlyle  has  calculated  that  a  live  European  man  with  his 
five  fingers  must  be  worth  more  than  a  horse.  He  pro- 
bably is  worth  a  very  great  deal  more  to  a  country  which 
can  provide  him  with  land  and  occupy  him  with  labour. 
But  no  emigrant  comes  empty-h.auded,  like  a  dumb  ani- 
mal. Amongst  the  poorest  class  of  immigr.ints  the  ave- 
rage sum  which  each  man  brings  is  £\Z  123.  Amongst 
the  higher  class  it  has  been  estimated  at  ^£36.  SVe 
must,  however,  reduce  this  sum  considerably  in  pr.actice, 
because  enormous  amounts  are  remitted  by  the  immi- 
grants to  their  friends  in  Europe,  to  enable  them  to  follow 
their  example.  The  money,  therefore,  brought  by  each 
settler  has  not  unfrequently  been  derived  immediately 
from  the^ery  comitry  to  which  he  returns  it.  But  if  we 
were  to  reckon  that  every  able-bodied  man  brought 
nothing  but  himself,  like  Moses  on  his  return  from  the 
fair,  the  value  of  the  200,000  or  300,000  annual  immi- 
grants would  not  be  sensibly  diniinislied ;  for  America 
can  set  them  to  work,  as  soon  as  ever  they  arrive,  on  the 
most  profitable  of  all  occupations,  in  a  country  where  the 
soil  is  untouched,  and  the  means  of  communication  un- 
limited. Not  quite  one-tliiid  of  the  vast  territory  of  the 
Eepublic,  in  size  somewhat  larger  than  Europe,  has 
hitherto  been  surveyed,  and  "seven-eighths  of  the  entire 
population  are  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  or  in  the 
various  professions  and  trades  materially  dependent  there- 
upon." 


Coyrespondence. 

*#•  We  sTiall  la  Twippy  ^a  receive  early  injorr{\.(i\^<i'(i  of  general 
interest  from  Secretaries  of  Societies,  Ciubs,  or  Institutions,  to 
he  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man,  La  Belle 
Saiivagc  Yard,  Ludgaie  Hill,  London,  E.C. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  in  any  loay  responsible  for  the 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 


A  LESSON  IN  COURTESY. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir, — Toil  liave  published  some  exh'acts  from  Mr.  Eupert 
Kettle's  book  on  "  Strikes  and  Arbitrations,"  and  I  have 
met  witli  other  passages  which  induce  me  to  recommend 
it  to  others  as  a  good  book.  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  to 
review  it ;  that  task  must  he  left  to  more  practised  hands. 
But  the  author  relates  an  anecdote  in  reference  to  one  of  those 
apparently  small  matters,  which  really  involve  a  principle, 
and  sometimes  produce  great  results.  This  is  the  story : — 
*' When  the  mining  district  of  Sjuth  Staffordshire  was 
convulsed  by  the  last  great  strike,  and  when  enough  loss 
had  been  sustained  to  prove  that  both  parties  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest,  a  meeting  was  arranged  between  a 
deputation  from  tho  masters  and  a  deputation  from  the 
men.  The  meeting  was  fixed  for  a  certain  hour  at  one  of 
the  principal  hotels  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  the  workmen's  delegates  went  to  the  place  of 
meeting.  They  were  ushered  into  a  grand  room,  in  which 
tho  masters  had  been  assembled  some  hours  before.  The 
men  found  the  negotiants  whom  they  were  to  meet  upon 
equal  terms  ah'eady  seated  at  a  long  table,  with  writing 
materials  before  each,  and  their  chairman  presiding.  The 
men's  delegates  were  directed  to  a  bench  at  the  end  of  the 
room  as  the  place  provided  for  them.  Here  they  sat  in  a 
row,  dangling  their  hats.  When  all  were  seated,  and  the 
sciiitinising  eye  of  ten- master-power  was  upon  them,  the 
masters'  jtresident  opened  the  negotiation  with — 'Well, 
what  have  you  chaps  got  to  say  for  yourselves  ? '  That 
question  cost  the  district  an  incalculable  sum  of  money — 
positively  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds.  The  asking  of  it 
was,  indeed,  notliiug  less  than  a  pubhc  calamity.  Yet  the 
masters'  chairman  could  have  had  no  intention  to  w^oimd 
the  susceptible  pride  of  the  men,  for  he  was  naturally  most 
genial  and  kind-hearted." 

Doubtless  he  was ;  but  he  seems  to  have  possessed  the 
unfortunate  gift  of  being  able  to  say  very  irritating  things. 
His  words  would  not,  probably,  have  rankled  as  they  did 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  slight  cast  upon  the  men  by 
seating  them  on  a  bench  while  the  employers  were  com- 
fortably established  in  easy  chairs  and  at  a  table.  The 
masters  were  not  assembled  as  a  bench  of  magistrates,  but 
as  business  men  wishing  to  discuss  with  other  business 
men  matters  on  which  they  were  equally  interested.  True 
courtesy  never  ostentatiously  parades  dijBFerences  of  con- 
dition, and  consequently  obtains  more  real  respect. 

I  believe  the  men  were  well  disposed  to  discuss  tem- 
perately the  matters  in  dispute.  I  am  sure  they  would 
not  have  wantonly  inj^ulted  the  employers ;  but  they  had  a 
perfect  right  to  be  treated  as  men,  and  that  is  very  nearly 
the  same  as  being  treated  as  gentlemen.  "You  chaxis" 
would  ii'ritate  anybody;  and  I,  for  one,  do  not  wonder 
that  matters  grew  worse  than  before. 

I  do  not  write  for  the  purpose  of  raking  up  a  past 
gi-ievancc,  but  because  in  similar  circumstances  a  similar 
mistake  might  be  made.  A  great  many  evils  might  be 
remedied  x>eaceab]y,  if  people  would  only  approach  the  dis- 
cussion in  a  mutually  respectful  and  conciliatory  temper. 
At  least,  that  is  the  opinion  of  Pistok-rod. 

THE  PROPOSED  PEABODY  STATTJE. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sir,— I  have  read  in  the  papers  that  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  in  the  metropoHs  a  statue  of  the  kind-hearted  and 
hberal-miuded  George  Peabody,  as  a  lasting  memorial  of 
his  munificent  gift  to  the  poor  of  Loudon.  With  the 
feeling  which  has  prompted  this  expression  of  grateful 
thought  I  have  no  fault  to  find,  but  surely  it  might  have 
suggested  something  more  appropiiate  than  a  statue,  which 
in  this  country  often  becomes  a  butt  for  ridicule.  Why 
not  have  the  Peabody  Institute,  the  Peabody  Museum,  or 
some  similar  institution,  estabhshed  expressly  for  the  use 
of  the  working  classes  ?  Such  an  institution  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  which  led  George  Peabody  to 
devote  so  large  a  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  erection  of 
improved  homes  for  working  men.  I  beg  to  commend  the 
idea  to  the  promoters  of  the  Peabody  testimonial,  and  feel 
assured  tbat  if  they  adopt  it  they  will  not  find  the  working 
classes  of  Loudon  backward  in  subscribing  to  the  fund. — I 
am,  Sir,  yours  resxiectfully,  A  Practical  Man. 

SUNDAY  TRADING. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 

Sir,— Much  has  been  said  about  the  evils  of  Sunday 
trading,  and  the  necessity  for  putting  it  down.  Now,  I  do 
not  wish  to  defend  the  system,  hut  it  strikes  me  that  the 
attempt  to  suppress  it  is  being  conducted  on  an  entirely 
erroneous  idea  as  to  its  real  causes,  the  principal  of  which 
is,  undoubtedly,  late  shopping  on  Saturday  evenings ;  for, 
although  many  of  the  Sunday  purchasers  are  those  who 
have  deferred  their  xmrchasea  until  the  last  moment,  the 
great  majority  consist  of  those — such  as  costermougers, 
shop  porters,  and  the  like — whose  occupation  is  not  over 
until  one  or  two  o'clock  on  Sunday  morning.  These  people 
have  no  opportunity  of  making  their  purchases  on  Saturday 
evening :  they  must  wait  imtil  the  Simday  morning.  If  the 
SatiU'day  night  shopping  could  be  thrown  earher  into  the 
day  ;  or,  still  better,  if  wages  could  be  paid  in  the  middle 
of  the  week  instead  of  at  the  end,  many  of  those  now  de- 
tained in  their  avocations  until  midnight  on  Saturday  coidd 
be  released  from  their  labours,  and  make  their  purchases 


on  Saturday  night,  thus  diminishing  the  number  of  Sunday 
buyers.  Suuday  trading  will  never  be  put  down,  but  would 
rather  be  increased,  by  any  attempt  at  legislation. 

Jack  Plake. 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

QoERT.^It  is  said  that  of  the  deceased  Presidents  of  the 
United  StA.tes,  Washington,  Madison,  Monroe,  Harrison,  * 
Tyler,  and  Taylor,  were  Episcopalians ;  Jefferson,  John 
Adams,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  were  Unitarians ;  Jack- 
son, Polk,  and  Lincoln  were  Presbyterians;  Van  Buren 
was  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.  The  siu-viviug 
Presidents  are  Filmore,  a  Unitarian;  Pierce,  a  Trini- 
tarian Congregationahst ;  Buchanan,  an  Episcopalian; 
and  the  present  Chief  Magistrate,  Johnson,  who  is  a 
Presbyterian. 

A  Poor  Ignorant  Ploughman. — Wo  regret  that  we  cannot 
see  our  way  to  use  your  letters,  creditable  as  they  ore 
to  your  heart  and  head. 

Non-Elector.— The  discussion  having  closed,  your  letter 
cannot  appear.  Had  it  been  forwarded  earher,  we  would 
gladly  have  inserted  it. 

H.  Bool.— The  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  Moorfields. 

T.  E.  J. — Procure  the  London  University  Calendar. 

Typo.— The  first  number  of  tho  TT'ct^Uy  Folitical  Register, 
with  which  WiUiam  Cobbett's  fame  as  a  writer  is  bo  inti- 
mately associated,  appeared  in  January,  1802. 

T.  S.— The  Stalybridge  Mechanics'  Institution  was  esta- 
blished September  7th,  1825. 

Stephen. — The  latest  retura  of  the  cost  of  our  iron-clad 
ships  is  as  follows:  Warrior,  £310,000;  Blade  Prince, 
£299,000  ;  Defence,  £217,000  ;  Resistance,  £255,000 ; 
ITector,  £2U,395;  and  ^cTiillcs,  £389,219. 

C.  W.  (Leeds). — Thanks  for  your  offer,  hut  our  arrange- 
ments are  complete. 

Thomas  Briggs. — Please  repeat  the  question  oHuded  to. 

J.  W.  B. — Your  wish  shall  be  comphed  with. 

Uke  Mere. — The  subject  is  important,  and  shall  not  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Banker. — We  do  not  advise  in  such  matters. 

*,*  We  are  compelled  to  decline  a  letter  which  we  have 
received,  signed,  *' A  Member  of  the  Operative  Masons' 
General  Union." 

W.  W. — Tou  must  contribute  towards  the  support  of  the 
chUd  until  it  is  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  children 
would  not  be  allowed  to  work,  save  as  "half-timers." 
The  third  question  should  be  submitted  to  a  respectable 
sohcitor. 

Miner. — The  recent  accidents  with  the  new  explosive  agent 
have  induced  Mr.  Nohel  to  turn  his  attention  seriously 
to  the  subject  of  rendering  nitro- glycerine  non-explosivo 
and  explosive  at  pleasure  ;  and  he  is  now  enabled  to  state 
that,  by  mixing  the  nitro-glycerine  with  methyhc  alcohol 
— a  cheap  spirit,  popularly  known  as  spmt  of  wood — the 
nitro-glycerine  is  rendered  unexplosive,  either  by  per- 
cussion or  heat.  When  required  for  use,  water  is  added, 
which  absorbs  the  spirit,  and  the  oil  sinlcs  to  tho  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  whence  it  is  drawn  by  a  syphon,  and  its 
explosive  nature  thereupon  found  to  be  x'estored.  Expe- 
riments for  testing  the  value  of  this  discovery  have 
already  been  made  in  America,  and  given  highly  satis- 
factoiy  results. 

A  Preston  Lad. — "  Christmas  Day  and  Good  Friday  must 
be  kept  as  hohdays ;  and.  besides,  there  must  be  eight 
half-hohdays  each  year— four  of  these  must  be  between 
the  15th  March  and  the  1st  October.  Notice  must  be 
given  the  day  before,  and  be  fixed  up  at  the  entrance  of 
the  factory,  and  in  such  other  place  as  the  inspector  may 
direct."— 3rd  and  4th  Wm.  IV.,  e.  108 ;  and  7th  Vict., 
c.  15. 

A  Finisher. — There  are  several  provisions  for  fencing 
machinery,  and  regulating  the  size  and  ventilation  of 
workshops.  The  informations  to  he  laid  before  two 
magistrates,  within  five  miles  of  the  place  where  the 
offence  occurs.  No  apjjeal  is  allowed,  except  the 
offence  is  punishable  by  fijie  or  imprisonment,  or  the 
penalty  is  more  than  £3. 

Pick  and  Spade. — The  first  mention  of  coal  appears  to 
have  been  made  about  2,000  years  ago  by  Theophi-astus, 
a  pupil  of  Aristotle.  He  stated  that  it  was  found  in 
Ligiu-ia. 

W.  L.— In  France,  in  1670,  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
it  was  ordered  that  master  masons,  carpenters,  and 
slaters  should  give  their  names  and  addresses  to  the 
commissioner  of  poUce  for  their  qiuu-ter,  and  be  always 
prepared  to  turn  out  with  their  men  immediately  on  an 
alarm  of  fire  being  given.  They  were  to  he  paid  for 
working  at  fires,  and  heavily  fined  if  absent. 

Eeceived  :— Peter,  O.  W.,  Tailor,  Spero,  One  who  Thirsts 
for  Information,  Banter,  A  Working  Man,  Mason,  C.E.S., 
Captive,  Long  Hours,  and  Swallow. 


"WORKING  MAN"  LIFEBOAT. 

(3rd  List  of  Svhscri^tions.) 


G.Smith  and  Co.,  Wool- 
wich. S.E 0    9    8 

W.  aiorsley.  Knodishall  0  3  4 
J.  Carter,  Great  BeJwyn  0  3  8 
J.  Elliotr,  Morson  Street, 


Greeuinjf,    Tetter 


J".  "Wilkinson,  Chealer-le- 
Street        

Thomas  Wilson,  Mill- 
liotiso        

J.  Uamole,  87,  Spring  St., 


W.  Phillips.    8ii, 
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NOTICE.— The  readers  of  the  "'Working  Man" 
are  solicited  to  bring  the  following  announcement 
under  the  notice  of  any  of  their  Mends  whom  they 
may  think  will  be  interested. 

Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
WORKING  CLASSES'  EXHIBITIOX  and 
INDUSTRIAL  FESTIVAL,  to  be  held  at  tlie  Agricui^ 
TURiL  H>T.T.^  London,  and  opened  on  Seftembek  3rd, 
1866. 

TO  EXHIBITORS. 
Contributions  of  Skilled  Workmanship,  or  Amateur 
Productions,  ^viU  be  accepted  from  all  parts  of  London, 
the  Provinces,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Col  jnies.  For 
the  benefit  of  Provincial  Exhibitors,  the  Railnay  Com- 
panies have  liberally  oftered  to  return  unsold  goods  free, 
60  that  the  expense  of  carriage  TviU  be  but  half  the  usual 
charge.    Application  for  space  to  be  made  at  once. 

SPECIAL  PRIZES. 
The  Council  of  the  above  Exhibition  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  in  addition  to  the  >lEDiL 
OP  JIep.it,  designed  for  the  occasion  by  J.  S.  and 
A.  B.  Wtos,  Esqs.,  the  following  Special  Prizes  have 
been  liberally  offered  by  the  gentlemen  named,  for  the 
production  of  Articles  to  be  Exhibited  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  in  September  next,  namely — 


X*1  r;  A  A  in  Monev,  or  Silver  Cnp.  for  the  MOST 
dwiO  U  U  rSEFCL  INVEXTIOX.  Open  to 
all  Classes.  The  Gift  of  tiie  Directors  of  the  Africultoral 
Hill  Company. 


the  Directors  of  tlie  Agricultural  Hall  Company. 


C.  Comfort,  Esq. 


on,   PAISTISG.      The  Gift  of 


DEAWIXG.  TheGiftof  J.HiKEis.Esq. 


RIXGS,  of  Original  Design,  which 
be  sold  for  £10.     (Sale  for  that  sum  to  be  permitted  if 
required.) 


GUT  BRACELET,  BEOOCH,  and 
EAE-EINGS,  which  can  be  sold  for  £3  3s.  (Sale  for  that 
sum  to  be  permitted  if  required.) 


i?0      O     A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  WMIT'BT  JET 
3JL      L      U        JEWELLEET. 


^O  O  A  in  Money,  for  the  best  WOEKTSG 
3^L  L  U  MODEL  of  a  STEAM-ENGllfE.  The 
Gift  of  W.  J.  W. 


-P9  in  C\  for  the  best  AETICLE  OF  UTILITY, 
^^^  Wj  \J  made  by  an  Amateur.  The  Gift  of 
E.  McERAT,  Esq. 


The  entire  work  to  be  done  by  Exhibitor. 


-£?0      O      A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  ENXATTSG  IS 
'J^L     it      \}        WOOD.    The  Gift  of  C.  A. 


DCG.  The  Gift  of  J.  S.  and  A.  B.  Wros. 


-t'O  O  (\  '""^  t''^  '^^  Specimen  of  CABINET 
dWii  Zr  V  WOEK,  made  by  an  Apprentice  who 
Las  sen-ed  not  more  than  four  years  to  his  trade.  The  Gift 
of  Mr.  I.  Hatses. 


of  OENAMEXTAL  TTPOGEAPHY, 
consisting  of  a  Quotation  from  Shakespeare,  displayed  and 
Printed  in  Colours,  to  occupy  a  royal  8vo  page. 


Stained  Glass. 

Artificial     Flowers,     from 

Katnre. 
Workiiig  Model  of  a  Steam 

Vessel. 
Statuette,    in  Plaster,    or 

other  Material 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
EXHIBITION    SILVER    MEDAL 
will  be  awarded  to  the  Exhibitors  of  the  best  Specimens  of 
Household  Furniture.  ] 

Hammered  Iron-work. 
Watch-Case  Engraving.  ' 

Engraving  on  Glass.  I 

Coventry  Eibbons. 
Design  for  Paper  Hangings.    | 
Embossing  in  Metal  or  Eiec-  I 
tro-Plate.  | 

®"  Medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  other  Articles 
which  may  be  deemed  toorthy  of  especial  distinction. 

All  objects  nmst  be  the  work  of  the  Exhibitor.  In 
cases  where  ArtlSes  are  the  projjerty  of  Employers,  the 
name  of  the  firm  permitting  their  exhibition  will  be 
given  in  the  Catalogue. 

FORMS  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  SPACE 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  7,  Birch- 
more  Terrace,  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road, 
London,  N.W.,  or  by  application  to  any  of  the  Honorary 
Agents.    To  be  returned,  filled  up,  on  or  before  June  30. 


Steamboat  Excursion  to 
HAMPTON  COTJET,  Eichmond,  Kingston,  or  Ted- 
dington,  by  one  of  the  new  Citizen  Steamboats,  with 
improved  Salnon  Accommodation.  This  boat  will  leave 
LONDON  BEIDGE  (weather  pe^mit^ing)  every  SUNDAY 
and  MONDAY,  at  Ten  o'clock,  calling  at  all  piers,  and 
returning  in  the  evening. 


{/' e\y  Gardens. — ^These  Mae- 


1^^  nificent  Gardens  are  Open  to  the  Public  every  day, 
iuciii'im?  Sunday.  Admission  free.  Boats  from  CHELSEA 
to  PUiNET,  Hammersmith,  and  Kew  (weather  and  tide 
permitting),  at  low  fares.  Steamboats  from  London  Bridge 
and  all  interme'''  ite  piers  to  Chelsea,  every  Ten  minutes. 


teamboat    Excursion    to 


s 

w_7  EICHSrOXD  and  TWICKENHASI  ATT  every 
SATTTRDAY  AFTER^'^OON,  by  cue  of  the  new  Citizen 
Ste:imboats,  coutaining  elegant  S-iloon  Accommodation, 
which  will  leave  LONDOX  BRIDGE  (weather  permitting) 
at  2.30  o'clock,  calling  at  idl  piers,  and  retumin^  in  the 
evening.  [2 


P 


BEOWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Eecom^mended  for 
CHILD  KEN'S     DIET.  [20 


New  "Works  in  the  Press. 


>ractical  Scientific  Books  to 


P 

X.  be  Published  by  Aiculet  and  Co.,  106,  Great  Eussell 
Street,  Loudon,  W.C. 

A  New  Work  on  BLAST  ENGINES.  Ulnstrated  with 
Copper-plate  Engravings  and  Letterpress.  Folio  size.  By 
H.  C.  CocLTHAED,  Esq.,  Ensnneer. 

A  New  Work  on  lEON  EOOFS.  A  Theoretical  and  Prac- 
tical Treatise,  with  Plates  and  Diagrams. 

A  New  Work  for  BUILDING  LAEGE  STEUCTtTEES 
ON  A  NEW  PEINCIPLE  :  particul.arlv  adapted  for  Bridges. 

A  New  Work  on  ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  DOMESTIC 
BCTLDINGS  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES,  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  FEANCE.    By  F.  Ewjees,  Architect. 

A  New  Work  on  ENGLISH  MANSIONS,  VXLLAS, 
LODGES,  &c.,  consisting  of  Perspective  Drawings,  Plans, 
Estimate^,  and  Specifications,  A:c 

A  New  List  of"  Books  and  Prospectus  of  Works  in  the 
Press  sent  free  to  Order  by  Post.  [5 


LEATHEE,  rPPEES,  AND  SHOE  MEECEET. 


W.  McLellan,  Leatlier  Mer- 


X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  a,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts.  Is.  6d-  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seaL«,  43.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is-  6<i., 
li^  8d.,  23.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GEIN"DEET,  WHOLESALE  AND  EETAXL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,71bs.  forls.ld.  Superior  ink,  9d.pcr  gaUon. 
Copper  toes,  2d.  2d,  per  doz.  3Ieu's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  23. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts.  Is.  6d  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Front's  Dubbin.  21  best  plate?,  5s.  GiL  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  over  £1,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [6 


TO  CUEEIEES  AND  BOOTMAKEES. 


jubbing,  Direct  from  France, 


_1_V  to  be  had  onlv  at  rhe  COJIPTON  LEATHEE  and 
CLOSED  UPPEE  W'AEEHOU.SE,  4;3,  Frith  Street,  and 
4S,  Old  Comjiton  Street,  Soho,  London.  This  Dubbing  is 
identically  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  best  Curriers  in 
Bordeaux,  and  for  dressing  Kips,  &c.,  is  invaluable  Boots 
and  Shoes  are  particularly  benefited  by  its  application.  Sold 
wholesale  and  retail  By  its  frequent  tise  the  durability  of 
all  kinds  of  leather  is  greatly  increased.  [7 


N 


ational    Institution   for 

_  DISEASES  OF  THE    SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 

Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Eveniug3  from  Fire  till 
Eight,  and  on  VVednesdaj-  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
applicants.  THOMAS  EOBINSOX,  Ho»i.  Sec.    [3 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Inventcl  by  R.  FEEEMAK",  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  imniediately  relieves  and  cures  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp,  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhcea,  Dysentery,  &c. 

EARL  EUS6ELL  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyue. — Lan«t,  Dec.  olst,  IS^  See 
Times,  Nov.  lith,  1S65. 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DTNE.— The  yie-rical  Tluus,  Jan.  13th,  ISoS,  states— 
*'lt  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  pubhc.  and  is  pre- 
scribed, by  ecores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  course,  it  would  not  be  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place." 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DTJTE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 
side every  bottle,  bold  by  the  Inventor  and  Mauttfacturer, 
E.  FBEEMAX,  70,  Kennington  Park  Eoad,  London,  S., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  \  oz..  Is.  lid.;  IJ  oz., 
2s.  9d.;  10  oz.,  lis. ;  20  oz.,  20s. 

Caution !  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  Cblorodynej  and 
see  that  you  have  none  other.  £9 


BY  HEE  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTEES  PATENT. 

)rrison's    Arch i median 

HEM-FOLDEE  for  the  Sewing  iLichine  and  the 


Finger.    Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GLLLOTT, 
Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  Works,  Graham 
Street,  Birmingham. — Drawmgs  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application.  [33 


Gathered  from  the  Waters. 
For  ages  past  there  have  been  running  from  the 
various  mines  in  Cornwall  large  str^^ams  of  water.  Abont 
the  year  l-»7,  it  occurred  to  a  miner  to  test  one  of  the 
streams  to  see  if  it  contained  Copper:  ifc  was  found  very 
productive.  Since  that  the  works  have  been  carried  on 
successfully,  and  now  100  tons  of  Copper,  or  more,  are 
gathered  from  the  water  every  year.  The  works  have 
undergone  the  examination  of  many  experienced  persons, 
and  a  Company  has  been  formed  to  work  the  streams  upon 
scientific  principles.  The  Company  seeks  to  acquire  the 
right  to  work  the  whole  of  one  large  stream,  and  desires  to 
secure  some  additional  C^ipiUil  for  tae  purpose.  The  Com- 
pany is  formed  upon  the  principle  of  Limited  Liability. 
There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  carr^-ing  on  the  works,  and 
the  profit  is  known  to  be  very  large,  and  certain  of  makin? 
good  Dividends  for  the  Shareholders,  The  Shares  are  of  £5 
each,  but  only  £1  is  called— lOs.  on  application,  and  IDs,' on 
all'^tment.  More  than  £3,600  is  subscribed  for  privately, 
and  early  application  should  be  made  for  the  remaining 
Shares.  Any  one  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Shares  in  this  Company, 

Fuller  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Copper  Precipitating  Company  (Limited),  Office,  8, 
"Wamford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.C.        [10 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPEECEPTIELE  TETJS3ES, 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invente.!,  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KN'EE  CAPS,  \c.y  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Eailway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Suj^lcal 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

AENOLD   AXD   SONS, 
35  and  3G,  West  Smithfield,  Losdok. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Mca.~uremcut  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter,  f  11 


Happy  Homes  for  Working 
MEN,  AXD  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
Kev.  Dr.  Begg.  Price,  in  paper  covers,  Is.  6-1 ;  bound  in 
cloth,  2s.  London :  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpin,  Ln(^ate 
Hill,  E.C.    Edinburgh  :  James  Nichol. 


Richardson,   Maker  of 


c 

Vjr,     Leather  Hose.  Fire  Buckets,  Suction  Hose,  and 
Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  Fn-^3-CI3  Steeet.  Batteese-V  S.W. 


William  Chambers,  Heraldic 
Cha=er  and  Embosser,   4,  FOLEY  STREET, 
POETLAJO)  PLACE,  W. 

Honourable  3fen(ion,  Great  FxJiibih'on,  IKl ;  Honourable  3fen. 
tion,  1853,  JS'cu;  Tori. 


EOTAIi  POLTTECHXIC. 


''onderful    Illusions. — The 


V  V  Cherubs  Floating  in  the  Air  and  the  Modem 
Delphic  Oracle  *J.  H.  Pepper  and  3Ir.  T.  Tobin,  Joint  In- 
ventors), at  3  and  S— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Dravton's  Charm- 
ing Musical  and  Pictorial  Entertainment,  illustrating  the 
LADY  of  the  LAXE,  at  4  and  9— Prestidigitatorial  Magic 
by  Mr.  J,  Matthews  at  7.30 — Dugwar's  lu'iian  Feats  at  2 — 
Lectures  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Stokes,  at  12.30  and  1.30— 
Science,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music. — Open  12  to  5  and  7 
to  10.    Admission  to  the  whole.  Is. 


Z 


oological  Gardens,  Regent's 

PAKE.    Op-^n  Daily  f except  Sun; ay).    Admission, 
Children  imder  Twelve,  6d.     (.On  Mondays,  6d-) 


Twopence  Monthly, 

The     Insurance     Agent, 
designed  to  Assist  the  Eepresentatives  of  OiBces  in 
Extending  amongst  all  classes  the  Practice  of  As.surance. 

Practical  Papers  —  Striking  Hlust  rations.  Incidents, 
Anecdotes— Articles  on  Eates  and  Bisks  -Instructions  on 
the  Formation  of  Agencies — Eeports  of  Meetings — Statis- 
tics, and  all  the  News  of  the  Insurance  World. 

Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  Thohas  Musby,  33, 
Bouverie  Street,  London. 

LEAFLETS. 
The  following  articles,  reprinted  ffom  the  Iksttrahce 
AfiE3fr,  may  be  had,  in  Leaflet  form,  at  3s.  6d-  per  100: — 
■•  The  Successful  Agent"— "An  Easy  Way  of  Creating  Capi- 
tal"— "A  Sketch  in  the  London  Tavern" — "A  Lesson  on 
Life  Assurance." 


A 


lliance  Assurance  Company. 

Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 

Subscribed  capital £5,000,000 

Paid-up  capital  550  '^'^ 

Livested  funds,  upwards  of         1,500, '.^  J 

Annual  income,  upwards  of         2r0,O'>3 

Fire  business  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  full  benefit  of  the  reduction  of  duty  given  to  tho 
insured.    The  sum  of  £T,000  on  dwelling-house  and  furniture, 
formerly  charged  £2  5s.,  can  be  insiured  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables, 
Agents  in  almost  every  town  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary,    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice. — The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
axe  now  in  course  of  payment. 
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The  Emperor  Life  and  Fire 
ASSUEANCE  COMPANIES.    _ 
EiaropUs  0/ Bonus  now  Peaared. 


Or  Bonus  in 

adtUtion 
to  tbe  Sum 


Or  Cash  in  rc- 

dnction  of  the 

next  Annual 

Premium. 


3S  12 
42  IC 
7  13 


Or  permanent 

reduction  of 

future  Annual 

Premium. 


17    8    4 

2  15    6 

3  11    4 


0  17    2 


A  Dividend  of  Five  per  Cent,  with  a  Bonus  of  One  per 

Cent,  paid  to  the  Shareholders. 
The  next  Bonus  will  be  declared  in  1867. 

Otiartcrhi  Premiums  for  the  Assmance  of  thefolloxoing  Sums 
Kith  Profits,  or  payable  to  t)w  Assured,  t/  iioms,  at  an  Ad- 
vanced Age 


Ase  next 

£50 

£100. 

£250. 

£500. 

Dicthday. 

£   (i.  a. 

£   s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

0    8  11 

12    4 

2    4    7 

20 

0  10    1 

15    3 

2  10    5 

5    8 

0  11    4 

18    4 

2  16    8 

0  13    0 

1  12    6 

0  15    0 

1  17    6 

3  15    0 

8    9 

0  17    6 

2    3    9 

470 

10    9 

2  11  11 

1.0 

12    8 

15    3 

3    3    2 

Claims  paid  within  fourteen  days  after  proof  of  death. 

Advances  made  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Secunties 

Fiie  Insurance  at  the  usual  rates.  Duty  reduced  to 
Is.  6d.  per  cent.  .„  t        c       f„. 

Forms  of  Proposal  for  Assurance,  Prospectus,  &c.,  for- 
warded on  applFcation  to  ElilSNEZEB  CLAEKE.  Jun.. 
Secretary,  78,  Cannon  Street  West,  E.C.  


BY  EOTAL  COMMAND. 

Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the 
QUEEN. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT  ,,^,,. 

Kesneotfidly  directs  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  Puhlic, 
■!n,l  of  all  who  use  STEEL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
cchenee'J.f  his%«ductions^  which  for  Quality  of  Matena^ 
Easv  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  will  ensureuuiveisal 
Srence  KetaU,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  Wholesale, 
rrtbrworto,  Sam  Street,  Birmingham ;  91,  John  Street 
New  York  ;  and  at  37,  Gracechurch  Street,  London.  Ll- 


EMIGRATION. 

NEW   ZEALAND  AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 

Houlder  Brothers  and  Com- 
p.any's  Kegular  Seini-Monthly  Line  of  Chpper 
Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
MELBOURNE    LINE, 
Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide.  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Mediator 2,000  5-6th Jnne21. 

Red  Rover 2,100  A  1    J"!''- 

Lneibelle 2,000  A  1    i"^^  ^\- „ 

Golden  Sea 2,500  A  1    August  7. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Takin"  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  tho 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c 

Empress 2,500  A  1    June  25. 

ADELAIDE   LINE. 

Prince  of  Wales  2,500  A  1    June. 

Verulam 1,200  A  1    July. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Miitaura  (s.s.) 3,000  A  1     June. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are:— The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
tho  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  difpatcU 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  suppUed,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  Uve  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  sucli 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommeudalioii  01 
all  classes  of  the  pa-ssengers. 
For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  ic,  apply  to  tho 

country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to  

HOULDER  BROTHERS  k  CO., 

146,  Leadeuhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    117 

CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMERICA,  £3  Tis. 

New  York,  by  Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMERS,  WEEKT.Y,  .C5 
.'.s  cabin  i;l5  15s. ;  Canada,  £6  63.,  cabin,  £15  las. ;  l^alti- 
more,  £5."  Sailing  Sbips  to  New  York,  £4. 

E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5   Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  \_l^ 


B 


£1(\  (\(\(\  ready  to  be  advanced 

XlL\jt\J\J\J  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
i,easehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
lifteen,  the  mortsage  being  redeemable  by  equaJ.  montlily 
i.istalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  smidl  premium;, 
(,  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.  Apply  to 
''  HENEY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34.  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C.      ,     ,.       ,      „ 
Note.— More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterhng  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  LI'S 


aker    and    Baker's   True 

.   ^      UNCOLOURED  TEAS  are  imported  and  sold  Free 

from  all  Adulteration ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 

Uniform  Good  Quality,Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Strength. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns,  i-2 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  CARTES  DE  VISITE. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  49, 
King  William  Street.  London   Bridge,  begs  to 
inform  his  Customers  and  the  Public  that  Ms  prices  for 
Cartes  in  future  wiU  be— 

TwEivE  Copies,  7s.  6d. ;  Six,  5s. 

No  connection  with  any  of  the  so-called  copying  com- 

panics.    Extra  copies  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  (3 


THE  "  CITY  •■  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

\J     110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

^rhe  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats 3s.  Bd.  each. 

Superfine  quality  S^' ^.^      "      roi 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   99.  Od.    „      1-4 


First-Class  Hats.— The  New 
Shape,  the  "Prince  of  Wales,"  12s.  6d..  unequaUed 
for  style  and  quality. 

YocNG  AND  Son,  383,  Oxford  Street.  W. 

An  immense  stock  of  Felt  and  Tweed  Hats  from  2s.  Cd.  to 

Os.  6d.    The  best  "  Half  Guinea"  Hat  in  London.    Copy  tlio 

address.  '_]■ 


/^heapest  Passages  to  all  the 

\y  COLONIES. -STEAM  and  SAILING  to  NEW 
YORK.  BOSTON,  QUEBEC  ^J'STEAIJA  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND, and  all  other  parts  of  the  World  .-Appy  to  PE  AhL  t 
and  CO.,  Shipbrokers  (First  Floor),  100,  Leadeuhall  Street, 
London. 

Assisted  Passages  to  New 
ZEALAND  granted  to  Carpenters,  Bncklayers, 
Farni  Labourers.  Navvies.  Domestic  Serv.ants,  &:c.— Apply 
to  PEAECE  and  CO.,  100.  Leadeuhall  Street,  Loudou 
Particulars,  Two  Stamps.  L^ 


FURNITURE    ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  84,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  FITZE(5Y 
StlUARE,  W.,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  bad  away  iinmediatelj'.  Apply  personally,  or  wnto 
to  E.  THOMAS,  83,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [.25 

Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 

I  ing  Can-yiug  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Ajply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  Office,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  apphca- 
tion.  [l 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.     The  object  of 
t  liis  Work  is  to  rct.der  the  domestic  practice  of  Homreopathy 
in  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements Tif  the  Working  Classes. 
Hesky  Tukneb  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C  : 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  LI* 


B. 


Prew's     Wardrobe 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OE  EEGISTEATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  '■  Inventors  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Bkewer  (late  Bailow  and  Co.),  8S^ 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Estabhshed  Twenty-one  Years.  [.27 


The     Operatives'     House 
BUILDING    COMPANY     (LIMITED).        Esta- 
blished to  provide  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Workuig 

Workin"  Men's  Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
tho  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Office,  10,  John  Street, 
Adclnhi,  W.C,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 
Aucipm,  ,  .^^1  jj   BOBINSON,  Secretary.  [23 


H 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 

for  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession  and  No  Rent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
B.KKBF.CK  BtinniNG  SOCIETY,  London  Mechanics  Institu- 
tion 29.  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HO vv 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gmden- 
iug  Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Biekbeck  Feee- 
iioLD  Land  Society,  London  Mechanics  Institution,  .9, 
Honthampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent. 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Biekbeck  Deposit 
Bask  All  s"ms  under  £50  repayable  upon  demancL  Cur- 
rent Accounti,  opened  simUar  to  ordinarj-  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  suppUed.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  tUl  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
till  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  applieation  to 

FRANCIS  EAVENSCROFT,  Mmuiger.      [15 


At  this  splendid  new  building  you'll  see  a  display 
Of  all  the  new  fashions,  tbe  first  of  the  day ; 
If  well  dress'd  vou'd  he,  and  at  lowest  pnce,  to'', 
"  Then  come  to  my  w;udrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prow. 

It  frock  or  Oxonian  you  should  require, 
And  really  are  choice  in  this  part  of  attire. 
Wishing  best  of  material,  with  style  that  is  new, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benj.imin  Prew. 

If  a  coat  you  should  want,  for  business  or  dress. 
Or  a  waistcoat  of  which  you'd  approval  express. 
Or  trousers  to  fit,  cut  on  system  quite  new, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wai-drobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew. 

It  vou  have  any  boys,  and  would  see  them  well  dressed, 
In'clothes  to  wear  well,  and  become  them  the  best ; 
Or  want  Knickerbocker  suits  for  yoimg  cbddren,  too, 
■•  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamm  Prew. 

EveiT  one  buys  of  Prew,  so  well  known  is  his  name. 
If  vou  study  your  infr'st  you'U  just  do  the  same  ; 
If  you'd  dress  in  the  fashion,  and  save  money,  too, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wai-drobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew. 


Magic  Photographs. —  Sur- 
prisiu"  and  interesting  amusement.  Every  one 
is  able  to  produce  with  a  few  drops  of  water  an  instastaneous 
photograph.  Is.  the  packet,  wi.h  printed  lustructions,  or 
post  free  for  13  stamps,  from  the  Manufacturers  and  Pa- 
tentecsrMessrs.  ANGEEERS,  SON,  FEUWIETH,  and 
Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Magic  Portraits. 
"  Any    child   can    astoni 


astonish    the   family."— See 


M 


The  Plariet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AND  INVESTJIENT  SOCIETY,  Established 
hv  Act  of  Parliament.  July,  1848.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
i-ot  MO  Offices  39  CITY  EOAD,  FINSBUEY  SQUAEE, 
LONDON  EC  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profi*S,  which  allowe  d  a  Bonus  of  £10  percent. ,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  'The  suni  of  £1-,50d, 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  earned  forward  for  future 
division  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that— first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
a-vdthe  faciUties  afforded  for  their  tmnsactions ;  thu-dly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Kepayment  and  Interest ; 
foiu-thly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  23.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  omount-upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  /barged 
Lmay  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent .,  repayable  on  f  oiurteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  EICHAEDSON,  Secretary 

Offices— 39,  City  Eoad,  London,  E.C.  L'" 


Children's  Knickerbocker  Suits  from 1.3.  6d. 

Boys'  Eton,  Haii-ow,  and  Rugby  Smts  21s.  Od. 

Boys'  Cricketing  Suits ^Js.  oa. 

Gentlemen's  Overcoats,  from...^....... 12s.  bd. 

Ladies'  Elding  Habits,  Livenes,4;c. 

T!  PREW  TaUor.  Hatter,  Hosier,  and  General  Outfitter, 
the  groat  Metropolitan  Wardrobe,  294  and  295,  High  Holbotn 
(15  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane). L* 


agic    Portraiture. — To    be 

1  .  .  tabled  to  produce  your  OWN  PORTE  AIT  by 
MogicPhotography,  with  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  9.°-"sing 
endless  fun  and  amusement,  send  yonr  carte  de  visite  and 
lo  stamps  t"^  Messrs.  ANGEEEES,  SON  I:KDWIETH 
and  Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C.  One  dozen  with  materials 
and  printed  directions  for  instantaneous  production  will  be 
returned  ivith  the  original  within  ten  days. U» 


John  Moseley  and  Son, 
17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  '27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Ga?den  London  W.C.  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MEE- 
CII.\N'?S?  a^^MA^UFACTUREES  OP  MECHANICA^^ 
■1 OOLS— Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Gai  den  'Tools, 
&c  .  Wholeside.  Retail,  aiid  for  Exportation.  Est  .blished  a 
Hundred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley  s 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates  :— 

2S-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

20    „     Hand  .Saw         ...        X    a    c     " 

14    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw „    5    l!     " 

14  Iron-back  ditto 0    5    0     „ 

Saws  same  make.  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 

each  of  the  above,  Is.  less.  ,    ,  .„    ,  „„.  ^  „.  p„^t 

Can-iage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40.5.)  on  receipt  of  Post 

Office  6i°der,  or  postage  stamps.  -  ,  „„„ 

N  B  —These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 

given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice— Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  onnounee  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Comitry  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward:  direct  from  their  Estabhshments  Parcels  to  the 
amoimt  of  £5  and  upwai-ds,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
CaiTiagc  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order 

Mosele/s   Patent  Electric  BeUs,  Railway  Signals,  i-c. 

Superior   Galvanic  Machines,  from   18s.,  &c.  &c.      Ihese 

machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  tlio 

I  cure  of  Rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  L- 


Hall's  "  Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness sore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirfleld,  near  Leeds, 
wi-ites,  after  suffering  over  ten  years  ivith  an  asthmatic 
cou<-b  "Three  Is.  Ud.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  aU  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  l^d.,  2s.  9d.,  &c.  L'i" 


^he  Best  Remedy  for  Indi- 


'"Tl , 

I  GESTION,  BUious  and  Liver  Complamts,  FR  AMP- 
T6?i'S  PILL  of  HE  ALTH.-SoldbyallMedicine  Vendors,  at 
Is.  l}d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any 
Chemist.  L** 


N 


ewling's     Unrivalled     14s. 

TEOUSEES.  ^  ,,     . 

1, 192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


N 


ewling's     Unrivalled     25s. 


I     ^  COATS. 

Newlino,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  .9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


N  ewling's     Unrivalled     47s. 
SUITS.  ,^    , 

Newlinq,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  l^- 
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Official  yitdgment. 


-^ 


There  is  no  conspiracy  to  suppress  originality  in 
this  country.     Even  eccentric  people  have  tolera- 
bly fair  play.     The  public  get   sufficiently  well 
bored  by  what  may  be  termed'  the  "  regulation  " 
people,  and  are  glad  enough 
of    a  little    variety   occa-- 
sionaUy.     Yet  it  must  be 
owned     that     when     any 
official  person  proposes  to 
do     anything   which    has 
never   been    done    before, 
he    is    pretty    well     "set 
upon."      A    critical    con- 
temporary  has    taxed    its 
powers  of  complaint  (which 
are  in  a  healthy  state  by 
reason    of    being   a   good 
deal    exercised)     in     con- 
demning     a      suggestion 
made   by  the  South  Ken- 
sington Coramittee   of  the 
Paris  Exhibition,  that  ex- 
amples of  the  literature  of 
England    should    be   sup- 
plied for  the  inspection  of 
visitors  to  the  general  In- 
ternational Industrial  Col- 
lection of  Paris.     There  is 
nothing  to  be  said  against 
such  a  proposal  which  may 
not  also  be   said    against 
every  form  of  mechanical 
exhibition.  Some  worthless 
articles,    sent     from     un- 
worthy   motives,   will    be 
sure    to    creep    into    any 
public    collection.      Many 
contributors  wiU  be  actu- 
ated by  motives  of  vanity, 
and   others   will    overrate 
the  intrinsic  value  of  their 
work.     It  is  clear  that  the 
chance    of    this   must   be 
taken,    or    no    exhibition 
could     ever     be    got    to- 
gether.    And  if  a  vast  ex- 
pository exhibition  of  the  industries  of  Europe  is 
to  take  place,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  literature 
should    not    form    a    part,    and    especially    its 
periodical    productions;     and    to   this    end    the 
CouncU     of    Education   have   invited    specimens 
to  be  sent  in  of  each  newspaper,  review,  literary, 
artistic,  or  scientific  journal,  magazine,  tract,  or 
pamphlet,  play,  street-ballad,  and  the  like,  pub- 
lished in  Great  Britain,  or  in  any  of  the  colonies 
of  Britain,  during  the  year  1866.  The  contents  or 
merits  of  these  productions  of  the  press  are  not  in 
question.     "Whether  the  pamphleteer  is  right  in 
his  view — whether   the   new   di-amatist  is  likely 
to  restore  or  renew  the  fame  of   Shakespeare — 
whether  the   new   street  -  ballad   is   destined  to 
arrest  the  ear  of  a  future  Macaulay,  or  elicit  the 
approval  and  selection  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  are  not 
questions  which  concern  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion.    Their  object,  and  a  very  proper  object  it 


seems  to  us,  is  to  present  to  the  continental  visi- 
tors to  the  Exhibition  at  Paris,  examples  of  the 
fertility  and  vei-satOity  of  the  British  press.  The 
natiu'e  of  its  productions  will  be  instructive, 
apart  from  the  character  of  the  productions 
themselves.  Their  variety  and  typographical 
execution — their   style   and   sizes   will   have   in- 


aEOECJE    GLENNT,    P.H.S. 
(From  a  PIiotograpH  bi/  AfauU  ond  Co.,  Fulhom  Boad.) 

terest  for  the  literary,  as  well  as  the  printing 
world  of  Europe. 

Ml'.  H.  Cole  has  been  censured  for  this  design. 
As  for  that,  he  fares  no  worse  than  any  other 
public  servant  who  forms  opinions  for  himself, 
and  endeavours  to  take  a  useful  initiative.  The 
general  policy  of  all  officials  is  to  do  nothing.  So 
long  as  they  keep  inactive  and  walk  in  the  som- 
nolent paths  of  routine,  they  escape  censure.  The 
public  have  no  right  to  complain  of  this,  if  they 
acquiesce  in  condemnations  whenever  a  public  ser- 
vant does  anything.  He  may  be  wrong  in  what 
he  does ;  in  such  case,  let  the  error  be  pointed 
out,  but  it  ought  to  be  done  with  some  considera- 
tion, and  some  praise  ought  to  be  given  to  that 
public  servant  who  does  anything.  A  great  poli- 
tician once  said,  "  The  errors  of  juries  ought  to  be 
respected;"  and  we  should  say  that  the  very 
errors  of  a  public  sei-vantj  who  takes  any  initia- 


tive, ought  to  be  judged  with  discrimination. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  whole  of  our  pubho 
departments  would  be  ten  times  more  useful  and 
better  conducted  than  they  are,  if  officials  had 
the  courage  to  act  more  on  their  own  judg- 
ment. 

In  private,  commercial,  and  business  companies, 
practical  suggestions  of 
great  value  are  continu- 
ally made  by  persons  en- 
gaged in  one  department 
or  other.  As  respects  me- 
chanical inventions,  it 
is  well  known  that  the 
greater  number  proceed 
from  practical  working 
men ;  while,  in  official 
quarters,  suggestions  and 
improvements  rarely  trans- 
pire. There  routine  rules. 
To  overcome  this  organised 
inertia  is  one  of  the  objects 
which  friends  of  public 
progress  set  before  them- 
selves. It  is,  however, 
discerned  to  be  good  po- 
licy to  encourage  official 
thought.  Men  who  will 
run  risks,  and  take  trou- 
ble to  incite  improvements, 
are  to  be  applauded. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  en- 
terprise and  amendment 
locked  up  in  official  de- 
partments. Most  officers 
know  how  much  better 
things  could  be  done  than 
the  way  in  which  they  are 
transacted,  but  it  is 
deemed  prudent  in  an  offi- 
cer to  hold  his  peace.  And 
they  will  hold  their  peace, 
unless  public  encourage- 
ment is  extended  to  every 
effort  of  usefulness  they 
make.  Even  where  the 
effort  itself  is  a  failure,  the 
merit  of  making  the  ef- 
fort should  be  distinctly 
credited.  This  policy  would  make  better  things 
possible  another  time. 

George   Glenny,  F.H.S.,   the 
Working  Maris  Gardener. 

Lord  Bacon  describes  gardening  as  the  purest  of 
all  human  pleasures,  and  as  the  "  gi'eatest  refresh- 
ment to  the  spirit  of  man."  But  there  is  another 
interesting  and  no  less  established  fact,  which  is, 
that  gardeners,  amatem-  and  professional,  enjoy 
better  health  and  live  longer,  as  a  rule,  than 
the  followers  of  other  occupations.  Parkinson, 
herbalist  to  Charles  I.,  died  at  77;  Switzer,  a 
noted  gardener  in>  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  at  80  ; 
Evelyn,  the  compiler  of  the  first  garden  alma- 
nack, at  86 ;  Bobart,  the  supervisor  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  Oxford  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  died  at  85 ;  Philip  Miller,  the  greatest 
horticulturist  of  his  day,  at  88;    Abercrombie, 
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the  authoy  of  "  Every  Man  his  own  Gardeier,"  at 
SO;  Dr.  Duncan,  the  foruider  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  at  83 ;  and  as  many  names 
cwnld  be  given  of  persons  now  liring,  at  ad- 
vanced ages,  who,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose, 
owe  their  longevity,  and  their  ability  to  enjoy 
it,  to  the  healthy  ont-door  exercise  which  the 
practice  of  gardening  necessitates.  -  This  being 
admitted,  the  importance  of  encoxxraging  a 
taate  for  hortictiltnre  among  the  working  classes 
of  large  towns  is  self-evident ;  and  he  who 
labours  to  popularise  as  a,  recreation  that  which 
tends  to  sustain  the  health  of  the  sedentary 
worker,  besides  exercising  a  beneficial  influence 
on  the  mind  as  the  beauty  of  Nature  becomes 
developed  under  his  care  and  observation,  joer- 
forms  a  service  which  can  scarcely  be  too  highly 
valued.  To  this  public  service  has  been  dedi- 
cated the  career  of  the  veteran  gai-dener  whose 
portrait  this  week  illustrates  our  pages,  and 
whose  name  must  be  familiar  with  every  one 
who  has  taken  an  interest  in  floriculture  at 
any  time  during  the  last  forty  years. 

Mr.  George  Glenny  was  bom  in  Lofldon  as  far 
back  as  1793,  when  all  Europe,  as  well  as  himself, 
was  in  arms.  He  waa  apprenticed  to  a  mechanical 
business,  but  having  been  taken  by  his  father  to 
see  the  tulips  at  a  nursery  in  Walworth,  where 
they  were  grown  with  remarkable  success,  he 
became  enamoured  of  floricultiu'e,  and  determined 
to  try  his  hand  at  tnlip  growing  forthwith. 

Although  indulged  by  his  parents,  and  en- 
coui-aged  by  many  friends,  tulips  were  rather 
above  his  means,  for  in  those  days  they  com- 
manded very  high  prices.  Determined,  however, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  coveted  bulbs,  he 
entered  into  an  arrangement  with  a  nurseryman 
living  in  the  City  Koad  to  purchase  a  whole  bed 
of  tulips  for  -620,  unknown  to  his  parents,  to  be 
paid  for  in  instalments  of  5s.  per  week,  out  of  his 
pocket  money.  After  having  made  some  half- 
dozen  payments,  the  youthful  customer  was 
astonished  one  day  to  find  his  pm-chase  brought 
home  without  notice,  and  a  demand  made  for  the 
balance.  This,  of  course,  caused  a  dispute,  which 
began  in  an  under-tone  on  account  of  the  secrecy 
of  the  transaction,  but  ended  in  an  open  qnai'rel, 
the  noise  of  which  soon  brought  the  father  to  the 
door,  and  the  facts  had  to  be  explained.  A  friend 
was  called  in  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  tnHps, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  almost 
worthless,  so  the  matter  ended  by  the  tinsern- 
pulous  dealer  having  to  take  back  his  Irtllbs  and 
retm-n  the  money.  This  led,  however,  to  Mr. 
Glenny  purchasing  for  his  son  the  stock  of  a 
grower  in  Spitalfields,  a  locality  then  celebrated 
for  amateur  gardeners,  and  from  that  time  he 
became  an  enthusiastic  florist. 

The  success  which  attended  his  efforts  to  cul- 
tivate and  improve  the  growth  of  ornamental 
plants  soon  brought  him  into  association  with 
the  most  celebrated  horticulturists,  and  he  lost 
no  opportunity  of  increasing  his  practical  know- 
ledge, or  of  displaying  the  results  of  his  industry 
at  the  various  metropolitan  and  provincial  flower 
sliows.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  took  no 
less  than  300  prizes,  chiefly  for  tulips,  ranun- 
culuses, dahlias,  geraninms,  roses,  and  auriculas ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  having  invited  fifty- seven 
guests  to  partake  of  his  hospitality  at  Worton, 
where  he  carried  on  his  professional  pui-suits,  he 
had  the  gratification  of  placing  a  silver  prize  cup 
before  each  of  his  friends. 

Mr.  Glenny's  first  attempts  at  literary  composi- 
tion, which  were  not  confined  to  the  subject  of 
floricultm"e,  appeared  in  the  AniigalUcan  MonHiyr, 
and  other  unimportant  magazines;  but  about 
1820  he  wi-ote  a  aeries  of  letters,  which  appeared 
in  the  Brilisk  Imnnnary,  of  which  paper  he  was 
afterwards  appointed  editor;  and  subseqiiently 
lie  became  associated  with  the  staff  of  a  daily 
paper  entitled  The  British  Press.  After  this  he 
undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Boyal  Lady's 
Magazine,  which  numbered  among  its  conti'ibutors 
some  of  the  leading  writers  of  the  day,  including 
the  Ettri,ck  Shepherd,  Miaa  Pardee,  Miss  Porter, 
Miss  Mitford,  the  Misaea  Strickland,  and  Mr. 
Mudford.  About  1832  he  commenced  the  Morti- 
cnltural  Jountal,  which  was  followed  by  the  Gctr- 
dener's  OazeUe.  In  the  latter  paper  he  drew  public 
attention  to  the  mismanagement  of  Kew  Gardens, 
which  resnlted  in  a  commission  of  inquii'y,  and 
tiltimately  in  a  complete  reform  in  the  con:' uct  of 
the  establishment.  The  extent  of  this  change 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Liudley, 
who  took  an  important  part  in  the  proceedings 
connected  with  the  investigation,  and  described 


the  state  of  things  at  Kew  as  foUows:  "You 
rang  a  bell  by  the  side  of  a  woodpn  gate,  which 
of  itself  Was  perfectly  emblematic  of  the  secrecy, 
the  uunattnal  privacy  of  the  working  principle 
within.  You  were  let  in  as  if  by  stealth,  as  if 
the  gate-keepers  were  ashamed  to  see  you  come, 
or  you  yourself  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  there. 
And  when  yon  were  there  you  were  dodged  by  an 
official,  as  if  you  were  likely  to  carry  off  the  St. 
Helena  willow  tree  in  your  button  hole,  or  one  of 
the  smaller  hot-houses  in  your  waistcoat  pocket. 
Yon  entered  unwelcome,  yoxi  rambled  about  sus- 
pected, and  you  were  let  out  with  manifest  glad- 
ness at  your  depai-tnre.  How  gratifying  is  the 
contrast  now ! " 

Besides  editing  several  other  similar  publica- 
tions, many  standard  horticultural  works  of  a 
popular  character  have  emanated  from  his  pen, 
while,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  not  a  single  week 
has  passed  but  he  has  contributed  articles  on  the 
culture  of  flowers,  fruits,  or  vegetables,  in  one  or 
more  of  the  current  periodicals  of  the  day.  Taking 
into  acconnt  the  fact  that  Mr.  Glenny  is  a  self- 
taught  man,  both  as  a  florist  and  a  writer,  hia 
career  is  a  remarkable  example  of  what  may  be 
accomplished  by  untu-ing  perseverance  and  in- 
domitable will. 

It  is  the  fate  of  enthnsiasts  to  make  occasional 
mistakes,  and  the  eare*t  of  Mr.  Glenny  is  no 
exception  fo  the  general  rule.  Had  he  confined 
himself  to  speculations  connected  with  the  special 
interest  he  advocated  so  well,  and  about  which  he 
knew  so  ratiei,  he  might  probably  have  become  a 
prosperotts  gentleman  long  since.  Some  years 
ago,  hcrwevet,  he  became  enamonred  of  politics, 
and  was  induced  to  engage  in  it  somewhat  sin- 
gular undertaking.  On  the  reduction,  in  1836, 
of  the  newspaper  stamp  from  4d.  io  Id., 
the  contraband  "anstamped"  was  sacceeded  by 
several  cheap  papers,  in  which  ultra-democratic 
principles  and  infidel  opinions  were  advocated, 
with  a  virulence  now,  happily,  unknown.  Be- 
lieving the  influence  exercised  by  these  papers  to 
be  pernicioxig  and  a  hindrance  to  real  progress, 
Mr.  Glenny  proposed  buying  up  these  rabid  mem- 
bers Of  the  fourth  estate,  with  the  intention  of 
eontittt(ing  their  issue  as  good  cheap  newspapers 
for  the  people,  pnrged  of  all  political  and  irreli- 
gious matter  of  an  offensive  kind.  To  carry  out 
this  scheme,  he  had  received  promises  of  support 
from  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  influ- 
ence, and  he  accordingly  pnrehased  Hetherington's 
London  IHspatck,  the  Trades'  Netospapcr,  the  Lon- 
don Mermry,  and  other  papers.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  result  of  the  speculatioti  proved 
a  loss,  amonnting  to  upwards  of  .£2,000,  and  this 
not  being  refunded  to  him  as  promised,  sttfficed 
to  enre  him  of  his  political  inclination. 

Mr.  Glenny  has  been  associated,  from  time  to 
time,  with  vttrioiis  public  movements.  On  the 
death  of  tho  Duke  of  York,  whom  he  knew  as  a 
patron,  he  called  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen at  his  house,  at  which  Earl  Cathcart  pre- 
sided, and  proposed  the  erection  of  a  monument 
to  his  memory,  which  was  ultimately  carried  out 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Duke  of  "Wellington ; 
and  to  a  simUai-  effort  Greenwich  Hospital  owes 
the  monument  to  Charles  Dibdin. 

Dui-ing  the  period  of  Mr.  Glenny's  career,  the 
ait  of  improving  flowers  by  cultivation  has  made 
rapid  strides;  and  to  him  is,  no  doiibt,  due  the 
credit  of  having  taken  a  prominent  pai-t  in  bring- 
ing florists'  flowers  to  their  present  state  of  per- 
fection. When  he  commenced  his  well-known 
papers  on  the  properties  of  flowers,  about  the 
year  1832,  there  existed  no  established  standard 
of  quality  whereby  to  judge  the  merit  of  new 
varieties,  and  the  opinions  he  advanced  as  to  the 
possibility  of  improving  the  formation  of  certain 
flowers — such  as  the  verbena,  the  chrysanthemum, 
the  cineraria,  &c. — ^were  viewed  as  chimerical  by 
most  of  the  contemporary  writers  on  the  subject. 
He  has,  however,  lived  to  see  his  theories  adopted; 
his  so-called  impossible  standard  of  perfection 
reached,  and  even  sm-passed ;  and  his  name  men- 
tioned as  an  authority  in  every  department  of 
horticultural  operation. 

Although  in  his  seventy-fomth  year,  Mr.  Glenny 
still  retains  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  con- 
tributes to  the  press,  and  pursues  his  studies  in 
his  gai-den  at  Fulham.  We  understand  that  an 
effort  is  being  made  to  pi-esent  him  with  a  public 
testimonial  as  an  acknowledgment  of  the  services 
he  has  rendered,  and  that  Her  Majesty  has  con- 
tributed £oO  as  an  indication  of  her  interest  in 
this  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  Working 
Man's  Gardener. 


Condition    of  the    Working 
Classes  in  Ireland* 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  farm  labourer,  and  purpose  now  directin'^ 
attention  to  other  classes  of  the  sons  of  toil  in 
"  the  Emerald  Isle."  There  may  be  some  neces- 
sity to  remark  here  that,  owing  to  emigration, 
labour  is  becoming  scarce  in  the  rural  districts; 
and  this  present  spring  has  seen  the  labouring 
man  receive  10s.  and  12s.  a  week  and  his  food,  in 
even  the  more  backward  localities  of  the  country. 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  writer  knew  men  glad  to 
got  2s.  and  3s.  a  week,  with  inferior  food.  So 
much,  en  'passani,  on  the  great  change  which  has 
taken  place  in  tho  wages  of  tho  agricultural 
laboiu-er  in  Ireland. 

Manufacturing  industry  is  extending  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Belfast  is,  of  course,  the 
great  centre  of  manufactures  —  it  is  to  Ireland 
what  Manchester  is  to  England;  but,  just  as 
there  are  many  manufacturing  towns  in  England 
besides  Manchester,  sO  there  are  many  in  Irelsmd 
besides  Belfast. 

In  the  province  of  Ulster,  there  are  extensive 
manufactures  carried  on  at  Lisburn,  Lurgan, 
Portadown,  Ai'magh,  GUford,  Banbridge,  Dromore, 
Ballymena,  Carrickfergus,  BaUymoney,  Colei'aine, 
Londonderry,  Strabane,  Drogheda,  and  other 
smaller  places.  The  linen  trade  Is  the  chief 
featm'e  in  the  manufactures  of  these  towns ;  but 
with  this  branch  of  business  is  associated  many 
others,  less  or  more  dependent  upon  it.  There 
are  bleach-mills,  dii'ectly  connected  with  the  linen 
trade;  foundi'ies,  in  which  machinery  is  made  for 
use  in  the  factories ;  ii-on  ship-bnilding,  as  at  Bel- 
fast, Dublin,  Cork,  and  Drogheda ;  and  these  and 
other  branches  of  business  give  occupation  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  operatives  of  both  sexes. 

In  Dublin,  the  flax,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk 
manufactures  are  carried  on.  Irish  tweeds  and 
Irish  tabinets  are  known  everywhere.  The  former 
are  too  often  imitated  by  an  inferior  article ;  but 
the  popUns  or  tabinets  of  the  Coombe  cannot  bo 
very  readily  produced  in  any  form  elsewhere. 
Iron  ship-building,  sugar-refining,  and  other 
trades,  are  also  extending  in  the  Irish  metropolis. 
At  Cork,  Carrick-on-Suu-,  Portlaw,  Waterford,  and 
other  places  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  manufactures 
are  also  extending  and  giving  increased  employ- 
ment amid  a  decreasing  population. 

The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  rate  of  wages  is 
much  higher  now  for  skilled  labour  in  Ireland  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  A  young  woman  in  any 
of  the  mills  of  Belfast  can  make  from  6s.  to  20s. 
a  week,  according  to  her  age  and  skill  in  her  em- 
ployment. A  weaver  of  experience,  who  can 
attend  two  looms,  wiU  make  18s.  or  20s.  a  week ; 
while  linen-lappers  and  girls  attending  sewing- 
machines  in  factories  where  shirts,  as  well  as  the 
Unen,  are  made,  earn  equally  good  wages.  The  males 
employed  in  these  factories,  from  the  mere  lads  who 
attend  the  scutching-machine  to  the  book-keeper 
and  cashier,  all  receive  salaries  quite  capable  of 
keeping  them  as  comfortable  as  the  same  class  in 
England.  In  Belfast — which  is  a  new  and  rapidly- 
rising  town — you  wiU  find  these  classes  living  in 
neat  and  comfortable  houses,  bnilt  specially  to 
meet  their  requirements.  In  this  respect  thei-e  is 
no  town  in  the  three  kingdoms  so  well  provided. 
Every  working  man  in  Belfast  may  have  his  own 
house  at  a  cheap  rent.  There  is  no  necessity  for 
any  family  to  live  in  a  room.  Houses  provided 
with  every  accommodation  for  a  working  man's 
household  can  be  had  at  rents  of  from  ^66  a  year 
upwards.  Street  after  street  of  these  various 
classes  of  dwellings  is  to  be  found,  and  they  ar  " 
extending  daily.  This  is  a  great  advantage  in 
Belfast,  with  its  teeming  population.  A  differen- 
tial system  of  rating  in  Belfast  has  done  much  to 
promote  the  building  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes.  When  the  borough  rate  on  all  premises 
valued  over  ^£20  a  year  is  Ss.  in  the  pound,  it  can 
only  be  Is.  6d.  on  all  houses  valued  under  ^£20  ; 
and  on  all  houses  valued  under  ^£8  a  further 
deduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  Is.  6d.  iu  the 
pound  is  to  be  made  if  the  rates  be  paid  before 
the  31st  of  August,  we  believe.  Sir  Richard 
Griffith's  valuation,  on  which  all  rates  are  levied 
in  Ireland,  is  from  25  to  33,  or  even  40  per  cent, 
undei-  the  letting  value.  The  reader  will  see, 
from  this,  that  the  erection  of  dwellings  for  the 
working  classes .  is   greatly  encoui-aged  by  this 
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system  of  rating.  "Whether  it  be  a  system  other- 
wise based  on  any  sound  principle  it  is  not  for 
the  -writer  to  discuss  here ;  but  that  it  has  worked 
well  in  proriding  comfortable  houses  for  the 
working  classes  ia  Belfast,  is  a  fact  which  cannot 
be  disputed. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  manufacturing  town  in  the 
"tJnited  Kingdom  where  the  childi-en  of  the  work- 
ing classes  can  so  readily  obtain  a  sound  education. 
Every  factory,  almost,  has  its  National  school  at- 
tached; and  there  is  scarcely  a  block  of  streets 
throughout  the  town  without  one  or  two  schools. 
Every  place  of  worship  has  its  school — some  of 
them  a  dozen  or  score  of  schools — conducted 
under  the  system  of  National  Education,  giving 
united  secular  and  separate  religious  instrnction, 
as  the  parents  of  the  children  desire.  With  the 
working  of  the  Factoi-y  Act  and  the  National 
schools,  the  children  have  years  and  opportunities 
to  become  educated ;  yet,  from  one  counteracting 
cause  and  another,  many  of  the  young  enter  the 
tnilla  very  deficient  in  education. 

The  necessaries  and  comforts  of  life  (coal  ex- 
cepted) can  be  had,  on  the  whole,  rather  cheaper 
in  Belfast  than  in  English  towns;  and,  with 
wages  good,  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
is  equal  to  anything  which  exists  in  either  Eng- 
land or  Scotland.  There  need  be  no  one  idle  in 
any  part  of  Ulster.  There  is  employment  for  all 
at  very  good  wages,  and  none  may  want  all  that 
is  required  to  make  home  comfortable  and  happy, 
except  through  their  own  faults.  We  cannot 
say  that  this  is  so  in  every  case;  for,  as  in  too 
many  English  towns,  the  publican  thrives  on  the 
earnings  of  the  working  classes,  which  they  ought 
to  take  to  their  own  homes  to  render  them  all 
that  they  ought  to  be.  We  know  working  men  into 
whose  homes  JS3  per  week  could  be  brought  to 
make  them  comfortable,  but  the  publican  gets 
£2  5s.  of  the  amount,  and  los.  is  all  that  finds 
its  way  into  the  working  man's  dwelling.  Bat 
"how  coxdd  they  live  without  a  glass  of  some- 
thing?" And  glass  after  glass  foUows,  imtil 
their  homes  axe  made  hovels,  and  their  Uvea 
miserable. 

The  Saturday  half -holiday  system  prevails  at  all 
factories  in  Belfast,  and  an  annual  holiday  in  the 
summer,  when  the  mill-owner  gives  his  "hands" 
an  excursion  to  the  coiintry  by  train,  and  some 
nobleman  throws  open  his  demesne  for  their  recrea- 
tion. These  kindnesses  are  always  well  recipro- 
cated by  the  employes;  and  seldom  or  never  has 
any  trouble  arisen  in  Belfast  from  strikes  amongst 
factory  hands.  Occasionally  a  question  of  wages 
has  been  in  dispute,  but  good  sense  has  prevailed, 
and  everything  has  been  amicably  adjusted. 

The  influence  of  religion  prevails  largely  in  the 
great  centra  of  Ulster.  We  regret  that  it  has  too 
often  been  exhibited  in  party  riots  and  sectarian 
animosities ;  but,  taking  aU  classes  into  aceoivnt, 
you  find  none  ignoi-ant  of  aU  the  great  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity.  Indeed,  this,  as  we 
previously  mentioned,  is  applicable  to  the  entire 
population  of  Ireland — neither  atheism  nor  infi- 
delity can  be  found  in  the  land  amongst  any  class 
of  her  people. 

What  we  have  said  of  Belfast  applies  almost 
equally  well  to  other  mannfactm-ing  towns  in 
Ulster,  except  that  in  no  other  is  house  accom- 
modation so  good.  Lisbum,  Lurgan,  BaUymena, 
and  even  Londonderry,  have  some  very  miserable 
lanes  and  alleys,  in  which  the  working  classes  live 
in  wretched  homes,  made  more  wretched  still  by 
the  drink.  Most  of  these  towns  are  peculiar  for 
some  one  class  of  manufactures,  even  in  the  linen 
trade.  Lurgan  ia  the  great  seat  of  the  cambric 
manufactories,  and  its  cambric  handkerchiefs  are 
unrivalled.  Londonderry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  noted 
for  being  the  seat  of  shirt  manufacture,  from  the 
lineu  turned  out  of  the  mills  of  Belfast  and  other 
places.  Wages  are,  as  a  rule,  not  so  high  in  these 
towns  as  in  Belfast ;  but  house  rent  is  less,  and  the 
cost  of  provisions  much  less,  viz.,  potatoes,  eggs, 
butter,  mUk,  and  other  produce  of  the  SiuTOunding 
farms. 

The  workers  in  foimdries,  in  ship-building  yards, 
bleach-greens,  and  other  places,  are  all  able  to  earn 
fair  wages,  and  can,  on  the  whole,  live  as  comfort- 
ably as  in  England,  Scotland,  or  even  America. 
"WTiere  wages  are  high  the  cost  of  living  is  equaDy 
so,  and  the  comforts  of  life  to  be  obtained  are 
thus  all  as  readily  reached  almost  in  one  country 
as  the  other. 

In  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  other 
places  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland,  manufac- 
tures are  not  so  extensive,  and  the  means  of  em- 
ployment for  aU  are  not  so  abundant.     But  mat- 


ters in  this  respect  are  improving :  factories  are 
springing  up  in  one  place  after  another,  and,  with 
attention  to  industrial  pui-suits,  the  future  of  Ire- 
land is  frdl  of  promise. 

It  m.ay  be  asked.  If  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  be  thus  hopeful  in  Ireland,  why  do  we 
hear  so  much  of  Irish  grievances  and  L'ish  dis- 
tress ?  We  distinctly  and  emphatically  affirm, 
that  there  is  no  groxuid  of  "  Irish  distress "  but 
is  within  the  readi  of  the  Ii-ish  people  themselves 
to  remedy ;  and  working  men  can  improve  their 
own  condition  here,  as  elsewhere,  without  the  aid 
of  Government.  We  have  a  class  of  people  in 
Ireland  who  seem  to  think  that  Government  ought 
to  do  almost  everything  for  them.  We  repeatedly 
hear-  a  cry  for  "  a  paternal  Government."  If  the 
harbours  are  to  be  improved,  quays  built,  employ- 
ment created,  it  is  too  often  asked,  "Why  does  the 
Government  not  do  it  ?  AVe  require  to  leai'U  a 
gi-eater  spu-it  of  independence  of  Government,  and 
dependence  in  each  other.  If  this  latter  principle 
could  be  well  established  in  Ireland,  employment 
could  be  created,  trades  started,  manufactui-es 
promoted,  and  the  material  wealth  and  comforts 
of  the  people  increased.  These  things  are  at  least 
dawning  upon  Ireland,  and  the  day  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  she  will  take  her  proper  place  by 
the  side  of  England  as  a  prosperous  country,  pos- 
sessing a  happy  and  a  contented  people. 


Our  Dinner. 

I  don't  mean  the  bit  of  cold  meat  we  take  with 
us  every  day,  when  the  shop  is  a  long  distance 
from  home,  or  the  beef  skirt  or  Iiiah  stew  the 
missus  gets  ready  by  twelve  o'clock,  when  we  can 
go  home ;  but  our  annual  dinner — the  bean-feast, 
or  the  wayzgoose,  as  it  is  sometimes  called — 
which  generally  comes  off  about  this  time  of  the 
year,  when  the  governors  take  a  trij)  with  us  to 
the  "Kye  House"  or  the  "Bald-faced  Stag,"  or  some 
other  place  where  annual  dinners  are  got  up  in 
good  style  for  any  number  from  twenty  to  200. 
Those  are  the  sort  of  places  I  like.  Some  shops 
do  the  scientific  and  fashionable,  and  go  to  the 
Crystal  Palace,  but  that  don't  seem  so  com- 
fortable Mke;  and  as  for  Brighton,  where  we 
went  once,  I  would  rather  go  there  in  a  regular 
excursion — the  ten  hours  by  the  sea-side,  there 
and  back  in  a  day,  for  three  shillings — than  when 
we  have  got  a  dinner,  and  the  governors,  and 
speeches,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  to  think 
about. 

No ;  I  like  the  steady-going,  old-fashioned  sort 
of  thing.  Vans  are  not  exactly  bad  things  to 
ride  in,  only  there  are  rather  too  many  half-way 
honses  on  the  road,  thafs  a  fact;  and  though 
it  is  only  the  horses  who  want  their  mouths 
rinsed  out  three  or  fomr  times  in  a  jomTiey  of  ten 
miles,  I  have  noticed  that  a  good  many  of  my 
mates  find  it  necessary  to  get  out  to  superintend 
the  operation ;  and  that,  when  we  get  to  the  end 
of  the  ride,  they  are  not  quite  so  fresh  and  clear- 
headed as  they  ought  to-  be  in  the  countiy  air. 
The  rail  is  the  beat,  after  all.  We  only  stop  at 
the  stations,  and  there  can  be  no  getting  out 
there ;  and  it's  of  no  use  Briggs  saying  to  Griggs, 
"  WeU,  we  don't  have  an  outing  every  day,  so 
what  do  you  say  to  half  a  pint,  or  twopenn'orth 
cold,  on  the  strength  of  it — eh,  BiU  ?  " 

This  is  how  we  arrange  the  business  generally : 
As  June  comes  on,  we  begin  to  receive  cu'culars 
from  the  landlords  of  different  places,  from  five 
to  twenty  miles  from  London,  where  annual 
dinners  ;ire  the  regular  thing.  We  are  invited  to 
come  and  see  the  place.  There  is  a  cricket- 
ground,  a  bowling-green,  a  skittle-ground,  per- 
haps a  stream  with  boats.  If  we  like  to  pay 
3s.  6d.  a  head,  we  can  have  quaiters  of  lamb, 
ribs  of  beef,  and  legs  of  mutton,  with  taits  and 
cheese,  alo  and  porter ;  another  shilling  will  give 
us  poultry;  and  for  a  crown  we  can  be  so  aris- 
tocratic as  to  have  three  courses,  salmon  and 
stewed  eels  coming  in  before  the  roast  fowls  and 
ducks.  Before  we  decide  upon  the  scale  we 
must  see  how  the  fimds  stand.  Of  course  the 
governors  come  down  well;  some  of  the  best 
customers  make  a  present,  and  so  do  friends 
of  the  firm ;  and  we  have  a  little  reserve  from 
various  shop  funds  towards  the  expenses;  and 
then  a  shiUing  or  two  all  round  settles  the 
matter.  Two  stewards  are  chosen,  who,  some 
Saturday  afternoon,  go  to  Broxbourue,  or  Upton, 
or  Epping  Forest,  or  Norwood,  or  Hampsteatl, 
or  Gravesend,  or  wherever  else  we  fix  on,  and 


look  at  the  place  and  talk  to  the  landlord, 
who  generally  convinces  them  in  a  very  satis- 
factory manner  that  there  is  no  mistake 
about  him,  or  Va&  quality  of  the  fare  ho  will 
provide. 

So  all  is  settled,  and  off  we  go.  Satiu-day  is 
the  favouiite  day,  because  we  most  of  us  feel  that 
such  a  treat  as  we  are  going  to  have  is  better  for 
the  end  than  the  beginning  of  a  week.  The  gates 
of  the  shop  are  shut,  and  a  notice,  written  by  the 
clerk  in  his  best  manner,  explains  that  "  the  esta- 
blishment is  closed  for  the  annual  holiday." 

Weget  down  to  the  place  about  eleven  o'clock,  and 
as  three  is  the  dinner  time,  we  set  to  work  to  play  at 
cricket  or  bowU,  or  to  have  a  puU  on  the  water. 
Some  of  the  lads  find  out  that  there  are  donkeys  tobe 
let,  and  go  off  for  a  gallop  up  the  lanes ;  and  the 
old,  steady-going  ones  sit  down  and  smoke  their 
pipes,  and  try  to  persuade  themselves  that  they 
are  quite  accustomed  to  all  sorts  of  rural  matters. 
Our  cricketing  is  pretty  good,  considering  that  we 
are  not  playing  a  regulai-  match,  and  that  the  best 
members  of  our  club  never  can  do  anything  worth 
mentioning  when  they  have  not  got  their  spiked 
shoes  and  flannel  trousers  with  them.  Some  of  us, 
who  never  touched  a  bat  before,  insist  on  playing, 
and  very  funnily  we  do  it.  Jenkins  goes  in,  and 
suddenly  finds  that  everybody  is  calling  out  to 
him  to  run;  so  he  throws  down  his  bat  and  runs 
right  across  the  field,  as  if  a  bull  were  after  him. 
But  we  are  all  very  joUy,  and  laugh  at  such  mis- 
takes; and  don't  we  just  chaff  Brownsmith,  who 
says  he  has  been  just  having  a  pull  iip  the  river, 
and  ask  him  how  many  crabs  he  caught,  and 
whether  they  are  to  be  cooked  for  dinner. 

But  thi'ee  o'clock  comes,  and  we  all  make  orur 
way  to  the  big  room,  where  the  cloth  is  laid,  and 
the  waiters  are  aU-eady  bringing  in  the  dishes. 
The  room  does  look  handsome,  and  the  company 
to  match.  We  are  dressed  well,  and  no  mistake. 
There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  white  waist- 
coats, more  than  that  number  sUk  ones — pattern, 
large  flower  on  red  and  blue  ground.  AVe  are 
rather  bothered  what  to  do  with  our  hats ;  they 
!  are  good  ones,  I  can  tell  you,  and  di'ab  felts  at 
6s.  6d.  are  not  to  be  put  anJ^Yhere.  But  that 
difficulty  is  got  over,  and  we  are  all  seated ;  grace 
is  said,  and  we  set  to  work.  Some  of  the  old  folks 
object  to  the  four-pronged  forks — left-handed  ones, 
they  call  them — and  othera  sit  as  far  off  the  table 
as  they  can,  turn  back  their  ciiffs,  and  never  take 
their  eyes  off  the  boiled  beef  and  carrots.  The 
carving  is  a  little  difficulty.  We  don't  like  to 
tackle  the  fowls  in  public,  for  fear  of  making  a 
mistake,  and  offer  them  to  each  other  with  the 
greatest  politeness.  But  we  contrive  to  eat  a 
very  good  dinner,  and  when  the  cloth  is  removed 
we  settle  om-selves  to  listen  to  the  speech- 
making. 

The  senior  partner  proposes  "  The  Queen,"  and 
a  private  friend  of  the  senior  pai-tner's  proposes, 
"  Success  to  the  Firm,"  to  which  we  all  respond, 
making  a  great  noise  in  doing  it,  and  shouting, 
"  Hip,  hip,  hurrah  ! "  ever  so  many  times.  Then 
the  governor  proiwses  "The  Manager,"  and  the 
manager  replies,  modestly,  from  the  other  end  of 
the  table,  and  we  rattle  the  glasses  and  shout 
"  Hear,  hear;"  and  one  of  us  ventures  to  remark 
that  "  he's  a  good  sort,  he  is."  The  turn  of  the 
senior  foreman  comes  next,  and  he  gets  up  with 
difficulty,  and  says  he's  a  man  of  few  words,  and 
isn't  accustomed  to  speaking  in  public ;  but  he's 
siure — that  is  to  say,  he's  been  man  and  boy  there 

for  thirty  years,  and  never  had  a  complaint 

Then  he  breaks  down  altogether,  and  looks  very 
red  and  flustered.  So  we  knock  the  table  as  hard 
as  we  can,  and  he  sits  down. 

Now  we  shall  hear  what  speaking  is  like.  Young 
AA^ilkius  gets  up  to  return  thanks  on  behalf  of  the 
men,  whose  health  has  been  propose<l.  He  belongs 
to  a  debating-society,  and  onc3  adthessed  an  open- 
air  meeting  to  protest  against  five  gas-works,  four 
vitriol  mtmufactories,  three  aitiflcial  manure 
works,  and  seven  bone-boiling  establishments 
being  set  up  in  the  middle  of  a  public  pleasure- 
groimd.  He  did  not  prevent  400  membei-s 
of  the  House  of  Commons  who  held  shaies,  pro- 
testing that  nothing  was  so  conducive  to  health 
and  enjoyment  as  the  presence  of  these  interesting 
commercial  establishments;  but  everybody  says 
he  spoke  out-and-out,  and  we  rather  think  that 
now  he  will  show  us  how  the  thing  ought  to  be 
done. 

And  didn't  he  just  speak  !  He  looked  around 
him  and  beheld,  he  said;  he  saw  glorious  intel- 
lectual progress,  he  did;  labour  was  go'ng  to 
arise,  like  something  or  other,  from. its  asaesj 
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everybody  was  to  be  brother  to  everybody  else ; 
we  were  all  to  unfurl  banners  (which  some  of  us 
do,  being  Odd  Fellows,  and  walking  in  procession) ; 
and  I  don't  know  what  we  should  have  had  to 
do  next,  for  he  was  getting  the  steam  up,  and 
seemed  to  be  throwing  stones  at  something  a  long 
way  off,  if  somebody  had  not  pulled  his  coat  tails, 
and  said,  "  Cut  it.  Bob ;  we'U  have  the  rest  out- 
side." So  down  he  sat;  and  one  or  two,  who 
believe  in  Wilkins,  said,  "That  was  good,  that 
was ;  and  we  wish  the  Oligarchy  had  heard  him." 

Then  the  governor  spoke ;  and  though  he  did 
not  use  such  fine  words  as  Bill  Wilkins,  what  he 
did  say  seemed  to  come  home  to  us.  He  did  not 
speak  for  more  than  five  minutes;  and  he  said 
he  was  glad  to  meet  us  all  again,  and  hoped  to 
meet  us  on  many  more  such  occasions ;  that  any 
employer  might  be  proud  of  such  a  respectable, 
well-conducted  body  of  good  workmen ;  and  that 
he  would  always  be  happy  to  do  his  best  for 
our  comfort  and  prosperity.  Our  interests  were 
mutual.  We  had  each  duties  to  perform ;  and  if 
we  discharged  them  earnestly  and  sincerely,  a 
confidence  and  respectful  friendship  wovdd  be 
established,  which  was  most  desirable  between 
masters  and  men.  He  wished  us  and  our  famUies 
health  and  happiness,  and  thanked  us  for  our 
expressions  of  good  feeling  towards  himself  and 
partners. 

We  soon  afterwards  broke  up,  and  got  home 
comfortably.  One  or  two  were  none  the  better 
for  the  trip,  but  they  were  sorry  afterwards,  and 
most  of  us,  I  am  glad  to  say,  set  them  a  better 
example. 

Perpetual  Motion. 

The  discovery  of  a  perpetual  motion  is  a  problem 
which  has  puzzled  the  ingenious  for  more  than 
2,000  yeai-s.  We  do  not  mean  by  it  the  in- 
vention of  a  machine  that  will  act  fm  ever,  but 
one  that  will  continue  to  move,  and  even  be  a 
source  of  motion,  without  the  aid  of  any  external 
agent,  untU.  it  is  gradually  worn  out  in  con- 
sequence of  the  natural  destructibility  of  its 
materials.  Perpetual  motion,  far  from  being  an 
impossibility  in  itself,  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
examples  on  every  side  of  as :  for  the  heavenly 
bodies  are,  in  the  strictest  sense,  instances  of  it ; 
since  they  move  at  this  very  moment,  by  virtue 
of  impulses  which  they  received,  it  is  impossible 
to  say  how  many  thousands  or  millions  of  years 
ago.  Indeed,  motion  is  never  lost;  it  is  merely 
transferred  from  one  body  to  another,  or  neu- 
tralised by  rmion  with  motion  of  an  opposite 
kind.  But  for  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  even  the  machines  that  we  construct  would 
move  for  ever — but  for  friction  and  the  resistance 
of  the  air !  these  are  simple  words,  but  they 
express  obstacles  that  never  can  be  overcome. 
However  ingeniously  a  machine  may  be  devised, 
or  however  skilfully  constructed,  the  force  which 
itself  consumes  must  be  replaced  or  it  will  sooner 
or  later  cease  to  move.  There  is  no  such  thing 
on  earth  as  perfect  smoothness ;  there  is  no  such 
thing,  therefore,  as  machinery  without  friction. 
AH  the  motion  we  produce  takes  place  in  a  re- 
sisting medium — even  that  which  is  effected  in 
cm-  so-called  vacimm;  and  the  moving  this 
medium  out  of  our  way  requires  an  effort.  There 
are,  therefore,  two  unavoidable  destroyers  of  force 
always  in  operation,  which  wiU  infallibly  absorb 
it,  however  great  it  may  be  ;  and  hence,  to  keep  a 
machine  in  motion,  we  must  either  act  upon  it 
externally — in  which  case  the  motion  would  not 
be  perpetvMl/— 01  we  must  have  recourse  to  some 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  which  is  the  method 
adopted.  But  the  very  attempt  reveals  an 
ignorance  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  mechanics. 
Since  a  machine  will  modify  force,  but  cannot 
create  it,  it  wiU  enable  us,  with  a  certain  power, 
to  move  a  large  weight  slowly,  or  a  small  weight 
with  great  velocity ;  but  we  cannot  by  means  of 
it  add  in  the  least  degree  to  the  amount  of 
motion  ^»t  our  disposal — on  the  contrary,  from 
the  functions  of  the  parts  and  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  it  cannot  return  to  us  even  as  much 
motion  as  we  impart  to  it ;  and,  therefore,  it  is 
a  loss  to  us  to  be  obliged  to  use  it,  however 
simple  it  may  be.  As  well  might  we  expect  a 
vessel,  from  which  the  fluid  is  continually  flowing, 
to  remain  constantly  full,  as  a  machine  to  remain 
of  itself  constantly  in  motion.  The  machine  is 
to  motion  what  the  vessel  is  to  the  fluid — a  mere 
receptacle  for  it.  We  may  withdraw  the  liquid 
-slowly  or  suddenly,   but  the  emptying  of    the 


vessel  is  a  mere  question  of  time ;  we  may  take 
from  a  machine  the  motion  we  have  stored  up  in 
it  either  instantaneously  or  by  the  slowest  degrees, 
but  sooner  or  later  the  whole  of  it  will  have  been 
exhausted.  The  force  we  impart  to  a  watch  or  a 
clock,  during  the  short  time  we  are  winding  it,  is 
given  back  in  a  form  more  suited  to  our  purpose ; 
but,  however  long  it  may  go  without  being  woimd 
again,  it  will  stop  at  last,  merely  from  friction  of 
its  parts,  and  resistance  of  the  medium  in  which 
it  is  placed ;  and  so  it  must  ever  be,  whatever  the 
mechanism  employed. 

Those  who  have  attempted  the  discovery  of  a 
perpetual  motion  have,  indeed,  sought  to  attain 


Fio.  1. 

their  object  by  calling  in  the  aid  of  gravity,  the 
elasticity  of  springs,  magnetism,  &c. ;  but,  how- 
ever we  may  conceal  it  from  oui'selves,  and  even 
from  others,  by  the  ingenious  complication  of  our 
contrivances,  gravity  will  never  act  unless  it  has 
been  first  overcome ;  the  spring  is  inert  unless  it 
have  been  previously  bent  or  straightened  by 
force ;  and  a  magnet,  if  in  any  way  it  aids  us  at 
one  time,  will  to  an  equal  extent  oppose  us  at 
another.  A  weight  wOl  not  move  a  clock  unless 
it  has  been  first  lifted  from  the  ground;  and 
having  once  fallen,  it  will  act  no  more  until  it 
has  been  raised  again.  All  that  a  fallen  weight 
could  do,  were  there  neither  friction  nor  resistance 
of  the  air,  would  be  to  raise  a  weight  equal  to 
itself.  Once  the  spring  has  regained  its  normal 
state,  it  can  produce  no  further  effect  untU  its 
tension  is  again  violently  overcome.  In  a  word, 
we  obtain  from  machinery  only  the  motion  we 
have  imparted  to  it;  and  even  that,  subject  to 
the  diminution  inseparable  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  we  are  placed.  The  whole 
question,  then,  regarding  a  perpetual  motion,  as 
has  been  long  since  shown,  resolves  itself  into 
that  of  finding  "  a  weight  heavier  than  itself,"  or 
"  an  elastic  force  greater  than  itself." 

The  search  for  a  ■perpetual  motion  possesses 
great  fascination  for  the  young  and  ingenious, 
but  still  more  to  the  avaricious,  as  it  is  very 
generally  supposed  to  offer  the  chance  of  a  large 
pecuniary  prize.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case. 
No  government  has   promised  a  reward  for  its 


discovery ;  and,  at  present,  any  government,  or 
any  public  body,  would  be  ashamed  even  to  sup- 
pose it  possible.  Nearly  a  century  ago,  the 
Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Paris,  resolved  to  receive 
no  communication  having  reference  to  it.  The 
attempt  to  find  a  perpetual  motion  is  now  con- 
sidered a  proof  of  ignorance  and  f  oUy  rather  than 
a  sign  of  ingenuity ;  and  those  who  fancy  they 
have  discovered  it,  are  invariably  ignorant  of,  or 
very  little  acquainted  with,  even  the  elements  of 
science. 

We  may  with  safety  condemn  any  contrivance 
of  this  kind,  even  unseen ;  and  should  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  led  into  vain  hopes,  even  by 
seemingly    the     best     authorities.      Apparently 


respectable  testimony  as  to  the  aetuaL  solution 
of  the  problem  has  not  been  wanting  at  any 
period.  The  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  the  fifty- 
sixth  of  his  celebrated  "  Century  of  Inventions," 
says  that  a  wheel  14  ft.  in  diameter,  with 
40  weights,  each  of  50  lbs.,  was  exhibited  in 
the  Tower  before  the  king,  foreign  ambassadors, 
members  of  the  nobUity,  and  most  of  the  court ; 
and  he  appeals  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
&c.,  in  proof  of  his  assertion,  that  aU  persons 
then  present  "saw  that,  no  sooner  had  these 
great  weights  passed  the  diameter  line  of  the 
lower  side,  but  they  hung  a  foot  farther  from  the 
centre,  nor  no  sooner  passed  the  diameter  line  of 
the  upper  side,  but  they  hung  a  foot  nearer.  Be 
pleased,"  says  he,  "to  judge  the  consequence." 
Tet  this  was  a  contrivance  which  has  been  tried 
a  thousand  times,  and  necessarily  in  vain.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  Orffeyreas's 
wheel  caused  the  greatest  excitement  throughout 
Europe ;  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  extraordinary 
infatuation  it  caused,  Desaguliers  read  a  paper 
before  the  Koyal  Society,  which  is  found  in  the 
thirty-first  volume  of  their  "  Transactions."  In  it 
he  clearly  exposes  the  fallacy  of  what  was  believed 
to  be  the  principle  of  Orffeyreus's  invention.  It 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  that  the  ignorant  were 
led  into  error;  for  it  was  asserted  by  those  ap- 
parently worthy  of  credit,  that  this  wheel  would 
move  m  either  direction  if  a  very  slight  impulse 
were  given  to  it ;  that  its  velocity  would  become 
gradually  accelerated,  of  itself ;  that  this  ac- 
celerated velocity  continued  for  two  months  with- 
out diminution,  during  which  time  it  was  locked  up 
and  carefully  sealed  in  the  chamber  of  the  Land- 
grave of  Hesse;  and  that  it  was  stopped  at  the 
end  of  that  period  only  that  it  might  not  be 
exposed  to  unnecessary  wear.  When,  however, 
an  eminent  man  of  science  attempted  to  examine 
it  critically,  its  inventor  broke  it  in  pieces,  in  pre- 
tended indignation  at  an  unjustifiable  curiosity. 
But  perhaps  a  yet  stronger  proof  of  its  not  having 
been  in  reality  what  it  was  represented,  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  80,000  crowns  were  refused  for 
the  secret.  So  recently  as  1854,  the  editor  of  the 
American  Journal  of  Commerce  declares  that  the 
model  of  a  machine  possessing  a  "  propelling 
power,  self-contained,  and  self-adjusting,  and  having 
sufficient  power  to  move  clockwork  without 
winding  up,"  was  exhibited  at  his  office.  It  was 
described  as  starting  into  motion  when  the  Weeks 
by  which  it  had  been  stopped  were  removed. 
Tet  it  was  only  the  ordinary  arrangement  of 
"  arms  and  balls." 

Although  the  contrivances  which  have  been 
suggested  at  various  periods  for  the  production  of 
perpetual  motion  are  both  extremely  numerous 
and  varied,  they  are  all  reducible  to  the  same  very 
simple  principles,  which  we  proceed  to  illustrate. 
It  has  been  attempted  to  render  the  force  of 
gravity  effective  by  contrivances  which  were 
expected  to  render  one  side  of  a  wheel  constantly 
heavier  than  the  opposite ;  and  one  of  the  ways 
by  which  it  was  sought  to  accomplish  this  is 
represented  in  Fig.  1. 

It  consists  of  a  wheel,  round  the  circumference 
of  which  is  arranged  a  series  of  rods,  movable  in 
one  direction  by  means  of  joints,  which  attach 
one  of  their  extremities  to  the  wheel,  and  loaded 
with  weights  at  their  other  extremities.  When 
the  wheel  revolves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 
the  rods  at  one  side  fall  out,  so  as  to  become  con- 
tinuations of  the  radii ;  and  their  weights,  being 
then  farthest  from  the  centre  of  motion,  produce 
their  greatest  effect.  The  rods  at  the  other  side 
fall  downwards ;  and  their  weights  being  then 
nearest  to  the  centre  of  motion,  produce  their 
least  effect.  Unfortimately  for  this  and  all 
similar  contrivances,  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
sum  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  weights  at  one 
side  becomes  very  soon  exactly  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  effects  produced  by  those  at  the  other ; 
but  it  wiU  be  enough  for  us  to  say  that,  from 
what  we  have  noticed  regarding  the  i^ature  and 
uses  of  machinery,  this  contrivance  must  soon 
come  to  rest,  and  it  has  always  been  found  to  do 
so,  to  the  astonishment  not  less  than  the  disap- 
pointment of  its  numerous  inventors. 

The  next  apparatus  (Fig.  2)  is  but  a  different 
application  of  the  same  principle.  It  consists  of 
a  wheel  having  grooves  or  tubes  of  a  curved 
form,  and  in  each  of  these  grooves  or  tubes  a  ball 
of  metal,  or  a  quantity  of  mercury.  When  the 
wheel  revolves  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  the 
balls,  or  masses  of  mercui-y,  at  one  side  recede 
from  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thus  act  with 
their  greatest  effect;   while  those  at  the  other 
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side  approach  the  centre  of  motion,  and  thus  act 
with  their  least  effect.  One  side,  therefore,  is 
expected  always  to  preponderate  and  produce 
motion;  but  the  objections  fatal  to  the  last  are 
fatal  to  this  contrivance  also. 

Many  other  ingenious  expedients  have  been 
used ;  but  the  general  laws  which  render  Perpetual 
Motion  an  impossibility,  can  be  shown  to  be 
applicable,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  them  all. 


Spinning. 


apparatus  is  removed  in  the  engraving,  to  make  it 
more  simple  and  more  easUy  understood.  The 
number  of  spindles  was  at  first  some  four  or  six, 
but  was  afterwards  much  increased. 

Very  nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  1767,  Har- 


WooL-spiNinNG  and  weaving  have  been  common 
in  England  from  very  early  times,  as  have  flax- 
spinning  and  weaving  in  most  flax-growing 
countries.  In  Hindostan  in  the  East,  and  Ame- 
rica in  the  West,  cotton  seems  to  have  been  spun 
and  woven  as  fax  back  as  we  have  any  records  of 
"these  two  countries,  in  both  of  which  the  cotton- 
plant  seems  to  be  a  native.  Egypt  is  remarkable 
as  showing  the  antiqmty  of  flax-spinning  and 
weaving  in  its  native  country. 

The  processes  in  all  these  countries  were,  how- 
ever, very  primitive.  The  spuming  was  done 
chiefly  by  hand,  between  the  finger  and  thumb, 
as  one  process  preparatory  to  weaving  is  still  to 
this  day,  even  in  our  large  Lancashire  mills. 
This  hand-spinning,  though  very  slow,  was  very 
effectual,  especially  when,  as  in  the  ease  of  Hindoo 
spinners,  the  sense  of  touch  was  highly  developed 
either  by  native  sensibOity  or  by  long  practice. 
England  could  never  have  competed  with  India 
without  her  present  system  of  machinery.  The 
low  price  of  Indian  labour  rendered  any  European 
competition  hopeless,  until  the  wondeiful  machines, 
now  so  common,  but  none  a  centruy  old,  enabled 
England  to  bring  her  coal  and  iron  to  help  her  to 
become  the  spinner  and  weaver  of  more  than  half 
the  world. 

Until  the  invention  of  the  spinning-frame  no 
goods  were  made  entirely  of  cotton.  All  textOe 
fabrics  are  made  of  two  sets  of  threads  inter- 
woven ;  one  running  the  long  way  of  the  cloth, 
called  the  v:arp,  and  the  other  running  across  it, 
called  the  weft.  Of  these  two,  the  warp  should 
be  the  stronger ;  and  until  cotton  could  be  spun 
strong  enough,  the  warp  was  always  of  linen, 
cotton  being  used  for  the  weft  only.  Under  the 
old  English  system  of  spinning  by  a  wheel,  or  by 
a  distaff,  the  spinner  could  not  produce  thread  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  the  weavers,  who  had  thus 
to  spend  a  part  of  their  time  in  trying  to  collect, 
from  house  to  house,  the  spun  threads  as  they 
wanted  them;  and  this  difficulty  was  increased 
when,  in  1738,  a  weaver  named  Kay  made  an 
improvement  in  the  weaving-loom,  by  which  the 
process  of  weaving  was  much  quickened.  This 
improvement  was  the  "  fly  shuttle,"  in  which  the 
weaver,  instead  of  reaching  out  his  hand  to  the 
edge  of  the  cloth  every  time  he  had  to  pass  the 
weft  across  it,  moved  the  shuttle  by  means  of  a 
double  string  acting  close  to  his  hand  in  the 
centre  of  the  loom,  by  which  he  could  move  even 
two  shuttles  from  right  to  left  and  from  left  to 
right.  Before  this  invention,  it  had  been  neces- 
sary, in  weaving  wide  cloth,  to  have  two  men,  one 
at  either  side  of  the  loom. 

In  the  spinning-frame,  patented  first  by  Wyatt 
in  1738,  and  afterwards  by  Arkwright  in  1768, 
the  cotton  (after  being  opened  and  cleaned,  having 
its  fibres  combed  out  all  in  one  direction,  and 
being  carded  into  rovings)  is  passed  between  two 
pairs  of  rollers,  and  is  then  twisted  into  yam  by 
revolving  spindles. 

The  machinery  of  this  "  water-twist "  machine 
of  Arkwright  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  its 
principle  may  be  understood  by  reference  to 
Fig.  1,  showing  that  portion  of  it  which  is  directly  I 
concerned  in  the  spinning  process.  The  roving 
was  wound  up  on  a  large  bobbin,  and  passed  from 
this  between  two  pairs  of  rollers,  B,  the  second 
pair  of  which  revolved  much  faster  than  the  first, 
by  which  the  roving  was  made  longer  and  thinner. 
It  then  passed  to  the  spindle,  D,  round  which  it 
was  wound  by  the  flyer,  c,  which  also,  by  its  revo- 
lutions, gave  it  the  necessaa-y  twist  or  spinning. 
The  roving  of  loose  cotton  was  thus  transferred 
from  the  bobbin,  a,  to  the  spindle,  D,  being  spun 
during  the  journey  by  the  flyer,  c.  The  machine 
was  moved  by  water-power,  from  which  the  cotton 
so  spun  derived  its  name  of  "  water-twist."  The 
roving  was  fixed  at  the  top  of  the  framework,  and 
the  spindle  and  flyer  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
£cont{  but  all  the  framework  and  the  roving 


FIG.    1. —  PEINCrPLE    OF    ABKWEIGHT'S    SprSTtHNG- 
FRAME, 

In  which  the  rovings  passed  from  the  bobbin.  A,  to  the 
spindle,  D.  The  rollers,  b,  stretch  the  rovings,  while  the 
flyer,  c,  revolving  roond,  D,  both  twists  them  and  winds 
them  on  the  spindle,  d. 

greaves  invented  another  spinning  machine,  called 
the  spinning-jenny  (see  Fig.  2),  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  reels  containing  rovings  to  be  spun  were 
placed  side  by  side,  and  the  rovings  spun  by  revolv- 
ing spindles,  without  the  intervention  of  rollers ; 
the  necessary  lengthening  of  them  being  attained 


FIG.    2. —  OtTTONJ;    OF    HAKGKEAVES      SPINNING- 
MACHINE. 

The  rovings  pass  from  the  bobbins,  a,  through  the  clamp, 
B,  to  the  spindles,  c.  The  clamp,  B,  by  travelling  to  and 
from  the  spindles,  atietches  the  rovings,  while  the 
spindles,  c,  by  revolving,  twist  the  rovings,  6,  and  also 
wind  them  up. 

by  a  travelling  clamp,  which  roUed  backwards  and 
forwards  on  the  framework  of  the  machine. 

In  this  machine,  the  rovings  to  be  spun  were 
wound  upon  bobbins,  of  which  a  row  was  placed 
side  by  side  in  the  framework  of  the  "  jenny." 
The  rovings  passed  from  the  bobbins.  A,  through 
the  clamp,  e,  and  fastened  to  the  spindles,  c.  The 


Showing  how  the  wire,  E,  raises  and  lowers  the  rovings,  to 
enable  the  revolving  spindles  to  first  spin  and  then  wind 
them. 

clamp,  B,  was  then  drawn  about  half  way  back 
from  the  spindles,  c,  and  tightened,  so  that  no 
more  of  the  rovings  could  pass  through  from  the 
bobbins,  A.  By  drawing  back  the  clamp,  B,  still 
farther  from  the  spindles,  c,  the  length  of  roving 
was  stretched  longer  and  thinner;  while  at  the 


same  time,  by  tm-ning  the  wheel,  which  was  con- 
nected by  a  band  with  the  reels,  d,  the  spindles 
were  made  to  revolve  rapidly,  by  which  the  rovings 
were  twisted  into  threads.      When    sufficiently 


FIG.  4, 

Showing  the  principle  of  the  mule-spinner.  The  rovings 
pass  from  the  bobbins,  a,  to  the  spindles,  e,  being  spun  by 
the  revolutions  of  the  spindles  when  rolling  from  ai  N, 
and  wound  by  the  reverse  motion  from  H  to  M. 


twisted,  the  damp,  b,  was  slowly  pushed  towards 
the  spindles,  and  the  spun  thi-eads  were  wound  on 
the  spindles.  The  clamp  was  then  loosened,  more 
of  the  rovings  drawn  through  it,  and  the  spinning 
and  winding  repeated  until  the  whole  of  the  rov- 
ings were  spun  into  thread  and  wound  on  the 
spindles. 

It  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  by  what  a 
simple  contrivance  the  same  revolving  motion  of 
the  spindles  first  spins  the  thread,  and  then  winds 
it  on  the  spindles.  The  same  contrivance  is  still 
in  use  in  the  most  modern  form  of  mule-spinner. 
When  being  spun,  the  roving  is  kept  by  a  wii-e,  e 
(see  Fig.  3),  up  to  the  top  of  the  spindle,  c,  so  that 
the  tm-ning  round  of  the  spindle  only  spins  the 
thread ;  and  instead  of  -n-inding  round  the  spindle, 
it  slips  every  time  over  the  top  of  it :  but  when  it 
is  spun,  and  requires  to  be  wound  up,  the  wii-e,  e,  is 
depressed  to  the  bottom,  and  then  the  movement  of 
the  spindles  ceases  to  spin  the  thi-ead  and  begins 
to  wind  it ;  and  by  the  time  the  whole  spun  length 
is  wound,  the  wire,  by  gradually  rising,  has  both 
kept  the  thread  evenly  woimd  over  the  whole 
length  of  the  spindle,  and  brought  it  once  more  to 
the  top  of  it,  ready  to  begin  spinning  again. 

Thus  there  were  two  different  kinds  of  spinning- 
machines  brought  into  operation  at  about  the 
same  time,  the  one  Wyatf  s,  or  Arkwright's, 
spinning  by  rollers,  and  producing  a  firm,  hard 
thread,  fit  for  warp ;  and  the  other,  Hai-greaves', 
spinning  a  finer,  softer  thread,  fit  for  weft.  And 
now  English  weavers  began  to  make  fabrics  en- 
tirely of  cotton,  owing  to  the  improvement  in  the 


FIG.  6. 

Principle  of  the  throstle-spinner,  by  which  the  roving, 
after  being  stretched  by  passing  through  rollers,  is  spun 
by  flyer,  c,  which  also  winds  it  on  spindle,  b. 


strength  of  the  yam  enabling  it  to  be  used  for 
warp  as  well  as  for  weft. 

The  next  improvement  in  spinning  was  the 
invention  of  the  mule-jenny,  or  mule-spinner,  the 
machine  now  in  general  use.  This  was  the  in- 
vention of  Samuel  Crompton,    a   weaver,  who 
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completed  it  in  1779,  after  several  years'  labour. 
This  combines  the  roUer-actiou  of  Ai-kwright's 
spinning-frame  with  the  spiacUe-action  of  Har- 
gi-eaves'  spinning-jenny.  The  rovings  are  first 
p;issed  through  rollers,  as  in  the  "  frame,"  and 
then  twisted  by  revolting  spindles,  as  in  the 
"jenny;"  excei^t  that  in  the  "mule,"  instead  of  a 
movable  clamp,  the  spindles  themselves  move 
backwards  and  forwards,  first  drawing  out  and 
spinning  the  threads,  and  then,  by  the  revei-se 
movement,  rolling  the  threads  on  the  spindles. 

In  a  mule-spiuner  (see  Fig.  4)  we  have  the 
rollers,  b  c  d,  moving  with  different  degrees  of 
velocity,  and  the  spindles,  e,  moving  backwards 
and  forwaa-ds  betwen  m  to  N.  From  this  com- 
.  bination  of  the  peouliai'ities  of  the  "  fi'ame  "  and 
the  "jenny"  it  derives  its  name  of  the  "mule" 
spinner. 

There  is  still  another  spinning-machine,  called 
a  "  throstle"  sj)inner  (see  Fig.  5),  specially  adapted 
for  spinning  hard,  strong  thi-eads,  fit  for  warp. 

In  this  system  of  spinning,  which  is  not  very 
different  in  principle  from  Arkwright's  original 
spinning-frame,  the  roving  passes  through  the 
rollers.  A,  revolving  with  different  velocities,  and 
is  then  spun  by  the  flyer,  c,  which,  at  the  same 
time,  winds  it  on  the  spindle,  E,  ronnd  which  it 
revolves  with  great  rapidity. 

The  macliiues  now  described  were  invented 
more  especially  for  spinning  cotton,  but  they  are 
as  applicable  to  spin  flax  or  wool.  Flax  is  more 
generally  spun  by  the  throstle  system,  and  wool 
by  the  mule,  and  slight  differences  have  to  be 
made  in  the  construction  to  suit  tbe  fibres  of 
each  material.  It  is  especially  necessary,  in  all 
spinning  by  rollers,  that  the  distance  between  two 
pairs  of  rollers,  revolving  with  different  velocities, 
should  not  be  so  little  that  both  pairs  can  have 
hold  of  any  one  fibre  at  the  same  time,  for  if  so, 
the  fibres  will  be  torn  in  two,  and  the  roviugs 
broken ;  nor  yet  too  far  apart,  or  the  roviug's  ai-e 
in'etty  sure  to  come  in  two  between  them.  In 
flax-spinning  the  rovings  liave  to  be  kept  damp, 
to  make  them  more  pliable ;  in  wool-spinning  the 
rovings  are  stretched  more  than  in  cotton,  on 
account  of  tbe  wool-fibi-es  being  more  elastic. 

The  process  in  the  manufacture  of  sUk,  which 
corresponds  to  spinning  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton,  is,  properly  speaking,  called  "  thi-owing," 
though  the  term  "spinning"  is  sometimes  im- 
properly, applied  to  it.  Spinning  means  the 
making  of  one  long  thi-ead  by  the  twisting  to- 
gether of  many  short  ones ;  but  in  sOk  the  only 
•short  fibres  ar'e  pieces  left  in  the  working  up  of 
the  long  threads  in  which  sUk  is  spun  by  the  silk- 
worm. These  long  threads  are  put  two  or  more 
together,  and  twisted  together  by  ma^binei-y,  very 
much  like  that  used  for  throstle  spinning  in 
cotton  and  flax ;  that  is,  it  is  twisted  by  the 
action  of  flyers  rapidly  revolving  round  the  spin- 
<llcs  on  which  the  silk  is  to  be  wound.  This 
process  is  called  "  sUk -throwing,"  whUe  tiie  using 
up  of  the  waste  short  pieces  left,  by  spinning 
them  into  long  silk  threads,  is  called  silk- 
spinning. 


Club  Refreshments. 

ET    THE    KEV.    H.    SOLLY. 

It  is  very  important,  nay  necessary,  to  beai- 
in  mind  the  distinction  between  having  drink  at 
one's  meals  and  mere  tippling  for  amusement  and 
company's  sake  at  other  times.  Where  there  is  a 
dining  or  supper  room  in  a  club,  I  quite  admit  that 
those  who  wish  it  should  have  a  glass  of  beer  with 
their  meals,  and  that  they  might  fairly  and  safely  be 
accommodated  with  it  without  the  dangers  above 
referred  to  arising,  provided  the  rule  were  strictly 
adhered  to  of  di-awing  beer  only  for  those  who 
were  having  a  meal.  I  am  also  bound  to  admit 
that  clubs  in  the  Iron  districts,  where  the  men 
are  engaged  all  day  long  in  work  causing  exces- 
sive thirst,  may  be  in  an  exceptional  condition 
compai<S  with  other  such  societies ;  but  I  confess 
that,  if  it  should  be  resolved  at  the  approaching 
Conference  at  Oldbui-y  to  recommend  the  introduc- 
tion of  beer  into  the  clubs,  I  should  be  far  more 
inclined  to  yield  to  the  adoption  of  what  one  of 
the  delegates  called  the  plan  of  "  Co-operative 
public-houses"  managed  by  the  mesi  themselves, 
in  lieu  of  the  Working  Men's  Clubs,  if  both  could 
not  be  maintained,  rather  than  let  the  clubs 
become  places  for  the  general  sale  of  beer.  The 
Co-operative  plan  might  gradually  break  the 
habit  of  excessive  tippling  among  the  older  men. 


and  they,  or,  at  all  events,  the  younger  men, 
after  a  time,  might  find  that  they  could  be  just  as 
happy  without  any  beer  at  all,  except  what  they 
take  at  home  or  at  their  meals  elsewhere;  and, 
therefore,  a  great  deal  happier  and  better  in 
every  respect.  They  would  then,  probably,  form 
and  support  a  club  and  institute,  with  all  its 
higher  enjoyments  and  advantages.  If,  however, 
beer  should  anywhere  be  introduced  I  would 
strongly  recommend  that  it  should  be  drunk  only 
at  the  bar  of  the  club  (unless  taken  with  a  meal), 
and  that  on  no  account  it  should  be  allowed  to  be 
taken  into  any  of  the  rooms  of  the  club,  except 
the  eating-room. 

As  to  what  experience  says  in  this  matter,  let 
me  again  quote : — 

If,  however,  these  arguments  are  not  convindng,  let 
us  see  what  experience  says.  I  know  of  only  seven 
clubs  where  beer  has  been  regnlarly  allowed  on  the 
premises.  In  two  of  these  great  disorders,  after  a  little 
while,  prevailed.  Dancing,  also,  was  introduced,  im- 
proper characters  obtained  admission,  and  the  clubs 
broke  up.  In  the  third  there  wa.s  so  little  beer  drunk 
that  it  became  sour  long  b^M^the  cask  was  finished, 
and  proved  to  be  too  e.Ypenaj^^BlKui'y.  In  the  fourth, 
the  same  process  is  probal^^^Kg  place,  as  the  pre- 
sident, a  clergyman,  inform^l^Tliat  the  consumption 
is  only  at  the  rate  of  lialf-a-pint  per  man  per  waek.  In 
the  remaining  three  there  are  dining-rooms,  wliich,  as  I 
said  above,  puts  the  matter  on  quite  a  different  footing. 
In  short,  I  believe  we  may  say  that,  if  the  members  are 
generally  steady  men,  there  "ftill  be  so  little  drunk  that 
it  will  soon  be  nasty  enough  both  to  prevent  excess  and 
to  ensure  a  loss  ;  while,  if  they  are  not  steady,  tlieir 
ft  lends  need  not  trouble  themselves  to  form  a  club  for 
tliem  to  drink  in,  as  tliere  are  a  few  beershops  in  most 
towns  which  will  probably  answer  the  purpose.  More- 
over, these  men  who  want  their  beer  at  the  club,  for 
the  sake  of  attracting  and  at  the  risk  of  injuring  wliom 
beer  is  introduced,  and  wiio  can't  enjoy  an  hour  or  two's 
ch.at,  reading,  smoking,  or  recreation  without  it,  wtint 
the  joi'iuUty  of  the  public-house  as  well  as  its  beer. 
They  will  either  get  this  at  the  club  or  go  back  to  the 
tap-room,  none  the  better  for  having  joined  the  club, 
but  leaving  it  considerably  the  worse  for  their  brief 
sojourn  there.  If  tliey  remain,  there  will  be  something 
else  wanted  before  long  besides  the  beer,  and  that  is 
"  a  penn'oth  of  .summut  short''  to  put  into  it.  Gin  is 
pretty  sure,  after  a  while,  to  knock  for  admission  where 
tipplers  are  patronising  beer.  It  may  also  be  well  to 
consider*  that  a  man  who  has  been  drinking  rather  freely 
at  "  a  public  "  may  afterwards  come  to  the  club,  get  a 
finishing  pint,  make  a  row,  and  go  home  drunk,  for 
which  catastrophe,  of  course,  the  club  would  bear  the 
blame  ;  more  harm  being  done  to  the  general  character 
of  the  club  by  tliat  one  distiubauce  than  months  of 
quiet  usefulness  on  its  part  might  suffice  to  overcome. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  I  am  bound  to 
state  that  the  Eev.  J.  Allen,  President  of  the 
Leicester  Club,  called  upon  me,  and  told  me  that, 
so  far,  the  experiment  of  introducing  beer  there 
has  been  quite  successful.  Also,  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Handsworth  Club  writes  that  ale  is 
now  allowed  there,  but  limited  to  two  glasses  per 
man  each  night ;  hut,  in  both  cases,  the  experi- 
ment has  only  just  commenced. 

I  may  add  to  tbe  above  the  following  note, 
which  I  received  one  evening  pi-evious  to  ad- 
di-essing  a  club  in  the  Midland  districts,  from 
which  beer  was  excluded  by  the  rules.  It  has 
since  been  closed  : — 

Deae  Sir, — Will  you  kindly  introduce  into  your 
remarks  this  evening  the  desirability  of  members  of  the 
club  abstaining  from  introducing  into  the  club  intoxi- 
cating drinks  ?  Last  evening,  a  party  of  young  men 
were  drinking,  making  mock  sermons,  and  otherwise 
conducting  themselves  in  a  most  disgraceful  and  dis- 
reputable manner.  Now,  sir,  while  I,  as  a  member, 
would  like  to  see  all  attending  happy,  I  should  not  like 
to  see  this  Working  Men's  Club  degenerate  into  little 
better  than  the  taverns  and  singing-saloons  which  tend 
to  disgrace  and  degrade  all  who  attend  such  places.  A 
word  spoken  in  season  may  do  good,  and  prevent  a  repe- 
tition of  such  a  scene  as  I  witnessed  last  evening. — I 
remain.  Rev.  Sir,  yours  obediently,  A  Member. 

Allow  me  to  conclude  with  the  observations 
addi'essed  to  the  gentleman  at  Leicester,  on  the 
occasion  above  referred  to  : — 

The  plain  fact,  in  short,  is  that  where  beer  is  to  be 
got  a  class  of  persons  (of  both  sexes)  are  attracted,  who, 
by  their  fault  or  misfortune,  are  just  the  people  to 
damage  an  institution  like  a  Working  Men's  Club.  It 
m<ay  be  t.aken  by  many  of  the  members  for  months 
without  mischief;  but  by  degrees,  weaker  men  suffer, 
worse  men  watch  their  opportunities,  and  that  which 
without  the  beer  would  have  been  a  refuge  for  some,  an 
elevating  influence  to  others,  and  a  source  of  rational 
enjoyment  to  all,  becomes  a  snare  and  a  nuisance,  winch 


good  citizens  wish  they  had  never  promoted,  and  with 
dtsappointment  and  shame  bury  out  of  the  way. 

These,  then,  are  among  the  chief  arguments 
that  have  led  so  many  thousands  of  the  leading 
supporters  of  clubs  among  working  men  to  exclude 
the  beer ;  and  I  cannot  but  earnestly  hope  the 
members  of  the  forthcoming  Conference,  as  well  as 
of  all  Clubs  in  the  country,  may  take  that  view  of 
the  question. 

With  a  sincere  prayer  that  they  may  be  guided 
to  a  right  conclusion,  I  leave  the  matter  in  better 
hands  than  mine. 


THE   MOTHER'S   IDOL   BKOKEU. 
TuEBE  is  her  nest  where  in  beauty  smiled 

Our  Babe,  as  we  leaned  above ; 
And  her  pleading  face  asked  for  the  tenderest  pl,\ce 

In  all  our  world  of  love. 
Very  silent  and  empty  now !  yet  we  feel 

It  rock  ;  and  a  tiny  footfall 
Comes  over  the  floor  in  the  thrilling  night-hush. 

And  our  hearts  leap  up  for  the  call 
Of  our  puir  wee  lammie  dead  and  gone  ; 
O'.ir  bonnie  wee  lanunie  dead  and  gone. 
Last  night,  with  hands  to  cracking  claspt 

In  the  furnace-tire  of  my  heart. 
Sitting,  I  saw  the  dead  world 

AD  into  spirit-life  start 
At  tlie  mystic  touch  of  the  white  Moonlight. 

My  spirit  arose  likewise, 
And  wandereil  away  to  the  Graveyard, 

Where,  a  jewel  ia  Death's  hand,  lies 
Our  puir  wee  lammLe  dead  and  gone  ; 
Our  bonnie  wee  lammie  dead  and  gone. 
Slowly,  slowly  rose  the  dead. 

All  in  their  robes  of  white ! 
Weirdly,  weirdly  rose  the  de.ad, 

All  in  the  silent  night ! 
Like  lilies  for  God,  from  the  dark  grave-bed, 

Tliey  gi-ew  in  a  glory-rain  ; 
And  the  crowni-d  Carling  of  Heaven,  at  the  head 

Of  all  that  glorified  train, 
Was  our  puir  wee  lammie  dead  and  g.me  ; 
Our  bonnie  wee  lammie  dead  and  gone. 
In  my  dream  I  stood  at  the  death-door  ^rk, 

Alone  and  tremblingly. 
Till  a  Shining  One  came  in  a  crescent  bark, 

Moonlike,  o'er  a  purple  sea. 
Slie  smiled  as  to  say  she  knew  the  way, 

And  at  some  secret  sign, 
A  memory  of  the  old  life  stirred. 

And  I  knew  that  Angel  mine  ! 
Our  puir  wee  lammie  dead  ajid  gone ; 
Our  houuic  wee  lammie  dead  and  gone. 

— Fima  "  Craigcrook  Castle,"  hy  Qerald  Massey. 


Confirming  Arcbdeacon  Atterton's  remark. 


THE  CAMBEIDGE  FEEE  LIBKARY. 
This  useful  institution  is  situate  under  the  Guildliall, 
I  and  is  most  extensively  patronised  by  those  for  whose 
use  it  was  principally  intended.  The  Library  Com- 
niittfiie  consists  one-half  of  members  of  the  Corporation, 
and  the  other  half  of  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
university.  This  plan  has  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  the  institution.  The  annual  allow- 
ance from  the  Borough  Fund  is  £300  (or  not  quite  a 
^d,  rate),  and  no  rent  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the 
rooms.  The  rooms  occupied  are  .spacious  and  well 
lighted,  the  size  of  the  reading-room  being  45  feet  by  42, 
and  that  of  the  library  42  by  25.  There  are  separate 
entrances  to  the  library  and  reading-room.  The  reading- 
room  is  open  from  11  a.m.  till  10  p.m.  daily,  and  is 
supplied  by  13  daily  and  15  weekly  newspapers,  35 
weekly,  fortnightly,  monthly,  and  quarterly  magazines. 
In  addition  there  are  370  volumes  of  books  of  reference 
and  other  works  of  general  interest  kept  in  the  room  for 
readers  to  obtain  readily  as  they  are  required.  The 
library  consists  of  nearly  12,000  volumes,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  have  been  presented.  The  late  Prince 
Consort  was  a  donor  of  140  volumes,  of  the  value  of 
£50 ;  and  the  late  Dr.  Whewell  was  one  of  its  first 
contributors.  The  principal  donor  has  been  Mr.  James 
RejTiolds,  who  has  contributed  nearly  2,600  volumes, 
and  next  to  him  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  H.  T.  Hall  (a 
member  of  the  Council),  who  has  presented  about  650 
volumes.  Last  year,  6.  E.  Foster,  Esq.,  contriinited 
134  volumes,  of  the  value  of  £50.  The  issue  of  books 
has  continued  to  increase  from  year  to  year,  but  this 
year  there  will  be  a  decrease,  resulting  from  the  fact 
that  no  catalogues  of  the  new  books  that  have  been 
added  to  the  library  have  this  year  been  published. 
Last  year  the  circulation  was  44,435  volumes.  The 
lending  library  i.s  open  daily,  from  11  a.m.  till  2  p.m., 
and  from  6  till  9  p.m.  One  feature  of  the  Cambridge 
Free  Library  is  the  collectiou  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
other  documeuts  having  reference  to  local  aflairs.  The 
collection  of  old  prints  and  views  of  the  colleges  and 
public  buildings  are  many  of  them  rare,  some  of  which 
are  framed,  and  cover  the  walls  of  the  reading-room, 
and  prove  a  source  of  much  interest^  as  also  do  the 
portraits  of  local  celebrities. 
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THE    VINE. 
Is  Miss  Elizabeth  Twiaing's  interesting  aud  instructive 
woric,  "  The  Plant  World,"  we  find  tJie  following  account 
of  the  vine  : — 

"  The  grape-vine  ranks  highest  in  the  class  of  fruit- 
trees  ;  it  wa5  among  the  earliest  known  to  man,  and  the 
art  of  making  wine  was  one  of  the  first  discoveries  of 
the  uses  of  those  trees  yielding  fruit  -which  were  given 
to  him  '  upon  the  face  of  all  the  earth.'  Tlie  vine, 
like  some  other  plants  we  have  studied,  has  a  certain 
region  of  the  world  marked  out  for  it.  The  tropics  will 
not  do  for  it,  neither  the  cool  climates  of  countries  that 
are  situated  beyond  the  fiftieth  degree  of  latitude  ou  the 
north  ;  therefore,  the  vine  cannot  grow  in  the  open  air, 
except  in  peculiarly  favourable  spots  or  sheltered  places, 
iu  our  country,  neither  in  the  uorth  of  France  nor  Ger- 
many. In  entering  France  on  the  north,  we  see  no 
extensive  vineyards  until  we  have  tiarelled  beyond 
Paris  southward,  or  into  the  warm  provinces  to  the  east 
in  the  old  territories  of  Champagi\e  aud  Loiraine.  The 
vine  flourishes  also  iu  the  north  of  Africa  nearly  in  the 
same  tract  of  temperature  as  that  of  maize.  But  in 
Central  Africa  no  vines  will  be  found ;  it  is  too  hot  and 
scorching  throughout  the  tropics  of  that  continent ; 
•when  the  climate  cools  a  little  beyond  that  limit  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  vine  is  again  cultivated,  and 
much  good  wine  is  made  aud  sent  to  other  countries  as 
Cape  wine.  The  vine  grows  wild  about  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea  at  the  present  time,  just  in 
that  part  of  Asia  which  was  first  inhabited  by  the 
human  race.  From  thence  it  followed  the  course  of 
popiUation  and  civilisation ;  wherever  man  progressed 
and  cultivated  land,  there  vineyards  were  planted. 

"  It  is  very  curious  to  trace  the  advance  of  the  vine  ; 
from  Asia  it  was  brought  into  Greece — a  country  famed 
for  the  wisdom  aud  learning  of  its  people  for  many 
centuries.  Theuce  it  was  taken  to  Sicily,  aud  cultivated 
there  in  great  perfection.  As  the  Romans  took  posses- 
sion of  new  couutries  in  Europe  beyond  their  own  Italy, 
they  introduced  the  art  of  planting  vineyards,  and  tliose 
wiiich  now  cover  the  sloping  hills  ou  the  baulcs  of  the 
Rhiu?  and  the  Jloselle  iu  Germany,  are  said  to  have 
been  originally  planted  by  the  Romans  when  they  were 
established  in  that  country.  ■  In  ancient  records  of  the 
time  when  the  Saxons  became  rulers  in  this  laud,  thete 
are  accounts  of  vineyards,  which  seem  to  prove  that  the 
Romans  had,  in  the  course  of  their  400  years  of  dominion, 
taught  the  people  the  way  to  plant  vines  aud  to  make 
wine.  At  that  time  tlie  clim.ate  of  Englaud  was  much 
warmer  than  it  is  now,  and  the  cultivation  gradually 
diminished  after  the  produce  of  more  southern  eouutiies 
increased  sufiiciently  to  supply  us.  When  the  farraei-s 
learned  how  to  cultivate  their  land  with  various  crops, 
and  the  monasteries  were  broken  up,  it  was  found  better 
to  gi'ow  corn  than  vines.  About  300  years  ago  only 
a  few  vineyards  in  favouraljle  situations  in  the  sonthan 
counties  were  still  to  be  seen.  It  was  not  imtil  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century  that  artificial  means  were 
adopted  to  ripen  grapes  ;  the  vines  were  then  planted 
and  tr.'xined  against  a  wall,  on  the  other  side  of  which 
fires  were  made.  About  100  years  ago  the  first  houses 
covered -with  glass  were  made  for  vines.  In  these 
hothouses  grapes  ripen  well,  and  are  thought  to  be 
as  rich  and  well-flavoured  as  those  which  grow  in  the 
open  air  in  more  natural  heat.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  they  do  not  acquire  some  of  their  best  properties  so 
fuUy. 

"We  have  ah-eady  observed  the  tract  of  the  earth's 
sui'face  on  which  palms  and  also  corn  flourish  best ;  you 
can  now  trace  out  on  the  map  the  region  of  vines.  It 
spreads  over  nearly  2,000  miles  in  breadth  on  the  north 
of  the  equator,  including  the  north  of  Africa  and  south 
Europe.  The  best  part  of  this  region  is  Spain  and 
Portugal,  where  the  choicest  kinds  of  grapes  ripen  well, 
and  are  made  into  excellent  ^vine.  Even  there  the 
climate  varies  in  its  suitability,  and  those  grapes  which 
grow  iu  the  southern  provinces  are  chiefly  fit  to  be  dried 
as  raisins  in  the  sun.  In  some  districts  the  gi'apes  must 
be  steeped  in  a  preparation  before  they  are  exposed  to 
the  suu  for  drying.  This  causes  some  ihfference  in  the 
quality,  and  is  the  reason  why  Malaga  raisins  are  pre- 
fei'red  for  some  purposes  and  those  of  Valencia  for 
others. 

"  Vines  have  a  trailing  stem  that  is  unable  to  support 
itself  without  some  kind  of  prop,  but  if  that  be  given, 
they  climb  over  it  readily,  clinging  on  firmly  by  means 
of  the  curling  tendrils  on  the  branches.  The  most 
ancient  manuer  of  training  vines  was  upon  other  trees, 
and  this  is  still  preserved  in  Italy. '  One  of  the  strildng 
parts  of  the  scene  to  a  traveller  descending  the  Alps  into 
the  plains  of  Lombardy,  is  the  sight  ot  vines  trained  to 
peadi-trees  in  the  open  fields,  their  branches  forming 
festoons  from  one  tree  to  another,  laden  with  purple 
grapes,  if  it  chance  to  be  in  autumn. 

"  In  some  hot  countries  of  the  East,  the  primitive  cus- 
tom of  planting  vines  by  a  well,  and  training  them  over 
a  trellis-frame,  is  still  maintained,  and  the  owner  and  his 
family  repose  and  refresh  themstivcs  under  the  pleasant 
shade.  This  explams  the  similitude  used  cy  the  patr. 
arch  Jacob  when,  blessing  his  sens,  he  likened  JoscjjL  to 
'  a  fruitful  bough  by  »  well.'  When  the  iruit  is  ripe,  it 
is  gathered  into  carts  and  ".ken  no^e.  The  very 
choicest  wine — as  that  of  Tok.v  In  Hiuijary — is  the 
first  dropping  of  the  ridj  juice  ceiore  the  grapes  hi-vi 


been  pressed-  The  aucieut  treading  of  tlie  wine-press  is 
referred  to  so  often  in  the  Bible,  that  we  Imow  it  must 
have  been  a  national  custom.  It  still  remains  the 
common  way  of  obtaining  the  juice  in  many  Eastern 
countries,  and  in  Italy  it  is  the  usual  practice,  .although 
iu  some  vine  districts  a  kind  of  press  is  used.  In  Spaia, 
goatskins  are  dried  and  sewed  up  into  bags  to  keep  wine 
in  ;  which  recalls  to  mind  the  illustratiou  used  by  Christ 
to  his  disciples,  about  putting  *  new  wine  into  new 
bottles,'  lest  the  wiue  be  spilled.  The  skins  were 
liable  to  crack  and  burst  when  old,  but  a  glass  bottle 
remains  secure  until  it  be  accideutly  broken. 

"  (3oncerning  the  region  of  the  vine  iu  the  East 
Indies,  we  must  remark  that  it  does  not  extend  in  the 
same  latihide  as  iu  Europe,  on  account  of  the  different 
kind  of  temperature.  The  French,  when  they  took  pos- 
session of  Pondicherry  on  the  east  co.ist  of  Coromandel, 
in  twelve  degrees  of  latitude,  established  vineyards  there. 
In  the  north-west  provinces  of  Asia  the  vine  thrives  well, 
but,  in  general,  the  grapes  do  not  make  good  wine,  nor 
can  they  be  dried  as  raisins.  In  some  parts  of  the 
Himalaya,  grapes  ripen  at  an  elevation  of  9,000,  or  even 
10,000  feet,  and  are  converted  into  wine  and  raisins. 
The  vines  of  the  luxuriant  valley  of  Cashmere  find  a 
suitable  temperature  at  5,500  feet.  In  China  and  Java, 
also,  vines  are  cul^ariHk  In  the  New  World,  there  is, 
likewise,  a  regi(M|^^^^Hpadually  extending,  according 
to  the  progress  ^^^^^^B^  ^ud  the  art  of  culture.  On 
the  Andes,  vine<^^aHp|Klly  found  to  thrive  where  the 
maize  can  grow,  nproan  elevation  of  7,000  feet  above 
the  plains.  From  America  vines  have  been  transported 
to  the  Sandwich  and  other  isles  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
whilst  from  Englaud  they  have  been  carried  to,  and 
successfully  planted  in,  Australia.  All  this  seems  to  be 
an  indication  of  that  future  time  dawning,  which  the 
prophet  foresaw  2,560  years  ago,  when  peace  .shall 
prevail  over  the  earth  ;  when  spears  shall  be  beaten  into 
pruning-hooks,  and  'nation  shall  not  lift  up  a  sword 
against  nation,  but  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his 
vine.'  Young  vine  plants  begin  to  yield  fruit  at  two 
yeai's,  and  are  said  to  improve  in  quality  until  fifty 
j-ears  old.  Their  duration  is  extreme  ;  for  in  France 
aud  Italy  there  are  now  vineyards  in  existence,  which 
ai'e  known  to  have  been  in  full  vigour  for  at  least  three 
centuries. 

"  The  learned  naturalist  Pliny,  of  whom  I  have  before 
told  you,  mentions  a  vine  whicli  he  had  seen  when  it 
was  600  years  old.  The  stem  attains  a  considerable 
size  when  all  circumstances  favour  its  growth.  It  is 
said  iu  an  ancient  book  that  two  men  could  not  embrace 
one,  which  far  surpasses  the  usual  size.  AVhen  the 
wood  is  old  and  compact,  furniture  is  sometimes  made 
of  it,  and  much  esteemed  for  its  durability. 

"  Tiie  small  black  graj)e  from  the  vine  of  Ascalon  and 
Zante,  formei-ly  chiefly  cultivated  in  Corintli,  has  no 
seeds  :  this  kind  is  dried  for  use,  and  is  well  known  in 
this  coimtry  as  dried  currants.  You  can  now  easily 
perceive  they  cannot  be  real  currants,  such  as  we  have 
ou  currant  bushes  in  our  gardens  ;  because  you  learned 
in  the  chapter  on  fruits  that  they  have  the  remains  of 
the  withered  blossom  on  the  top  of  the  berry,  but  the 
grape  is  placed  entii'ely  above  the  flower,  therefore  is 
smooth,  and  shows  no  trace  of  caly.x  or  petals,  A  larger 
white  grape,  also  without  seeds,  is,  when  dried,  the 
kind  we  call  Sultana  raisins.  Even  this  one  trifling 
production  of  the  vine  tribe  is  become  an  important 
article  of  commerce  in  the  present  populous  state  of  the 
world.  Upwards  of  100,000  hundredweight  are  sent 
here  annually  from  Spain  ;  a  still  larger  quantity  come 
from  Turkey,  and  a  considerable  portion,  also,  from 
Italy.  Raisins  are  used  in  various  ways  for  cakes  of  all 
sorts  and  for  puddings.  Wine  is  also  prepared  from 
raisins  as  well  as  from  grapes  iu  their  fresh  state,  and  is 
of  excellent  quality,  preserving  its  strength  and  goodness 
for  many  years.  The  fruit  is  almost  equally  noui'ishing 
and  refreshing  in  its  dried  state,  as  when  fresh  gathered 
from  the  vine.  There  is  very  early  record  of  raisins 
being  eaten  as  food,  aud  affording  really  strengthening 
sustenance.  When  David  was  at  war  v.ith  the  Amale- 
kites,  the  Egyptian  who  was  found  fainting  in  the  field 
was  revived  by  the  food  given  him,  part  of  which  was 
'two  clusters  of  i-aisins.'  Then  we  read  of  a  present 
being  made  to  David,  one  portion  of  it  being  100 
bunches  of  raisins.  Aud  when,  by  general  consent, 
David  was  made  king  at  Hebron,  and  '  there  was  joy  in 
Israel,'  amongst  the  things  which  composed  the  gifts  for 
the  feast,  were  '  bunches  of  raisins.' 

"  The  seeds  of  gra.pes  contain  a  very  pure  oil,  of  the 
same  nature  as  that  of  the  olive.  The  leaves  and  ten- 
drils have  a  peculiar  astringent  taste,  not  at  all  per- 
ceptible in  the  ripe  fruit,  which  has  completed  the  work 
which  the  leaves  begin,  of  converting  all  the  juices  of 
the  plant  to  the  formation  and  perfection  of  the  fruit." 


GuTTA-PEKCHA  C'EMENT.— A  good  gutta-percha  cement 
is  made  by  dissolving  gutta-percha  in  chloroform  in  quan- 
tity to  make  a  fluid  of  honey-like  consistence.  When 
spread  it  will  dry  in  a  few  moments.  Heat  the  surfaces 
at  a  fire  or  gas  flame  until  softened,  and  apply  them  to- 
getlier.  Small  patches  of  leather  can  be  thus  cemented 
on  boots,  &c.,  so  as  almost  to  defy  detection,  and  some 
shoemakers  employ  it  with  great  success  for  this  purpose. 
It  is  waterproof,  and  will  answer  almost  anywhere  unless 
exposed  to  heat,  which  softens  it 


Facts  and  Memoranda. 

Sefen  huudred  thousand  tons  of  soda,  worth  about 
five  millions  sterling,  are  annually  consumed  in  Eng- 
land. 

M.  Chevrecl  states  that  mutton  tallow  contains 
twenty-nine  separate  substances,  amongst  which  are  a 
number  of  acids.  The  majority  are  united  with  potash, 
some  i\'ith  ammonia,  lime,  magnesia,  oxides  of  iron, 
manganese,  and  copper. 

The  Council  of  the  Central  Cottage  Improvement 
Society  liaving  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  de-sign  for 
a  detached  cottage  for  labourers,  have  received  upwards 
of  100  designs,  which,  in  a  few  days,  will  be  exhibited 
at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Adelphi. 

How  TO  Prodece  Cold. — Dr.  Phipson  has  found 
that  when  207  parts  of  lead,  118  of  tin,  28*  of  bismuth, 
and  1,617  of  mercury,  are  mixed  together,  the  air  being 
at  the  temperature  of  -|-  17?  Centigrade,  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  falls  to  — 10°  Centigrade.  The  mercury 
iu  such  a  mixture  being  readily  recoverable  for  use  over 
agam  by  distillation.  Dr.  Phipson  is  of  opinion  that  the 
production  of  cold  by  this  method  is  susceptible  of  nume- 
rous usefid  applications. 

A  iIo>,-STER  Bridge. — ^The  monster  bridge,  the  largest 
constructed  on  the  Lewisham  aud  Tunbridge  line  of  rail- 
way, and  which  is  built  over  the  road  leading  from  Green 
Street  Green  to  the  above  village,  contains  nearly  three 
millions  of  bricks.  That  quantity  placed  lengthways 
would  reach  from  Orpington,  in  Kent,  to  the  city  ot 
Gla.sgow,  iu  Scotland,  a  distance,  by  the  old  turnpike 
road,  of  426  miles  ;  or  the  same  quantity  of  bricks 
would  pave  fifteen  acres  fifty-nine  perches  of  pasture  land. 

An  Enduring  Bea:;. — Some  days  ago,  in  demolish- 
ing a  portion  of  tlie  Paris  OiU  for  the  site  of  the  Hotel- 
Dieu,  the  workmen  discovered  an  oaken  beam  in  one  of 
the  most  ancient  houses,  which  had  a  section  of  1'36 
metre.  There  was  very  little  sign  of  decay,  and  on  one  of 
the  sides  was  the  following  inscription  ; — "  I  was  placed 
here  in  the  year  1450,  and  was  600  years  old  when  I 
was  taken  from  the  forest  of  Bovray,  of  which  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  is  a  small  portion.''  Keariy  a  contemporary 
of  Charlemagne  i 

Carbolic  Acid. — The  antiseptic  properties  of  carbolic 
acid  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  only  recently 
discovered  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that,  from  time  immemorial, 
carbolic  acid,  creosote,  or  bodies  containing  them,  have 
been  used  as  antiseptics.  Passages  in  Pliny,  read  by  the 
light  of  chemical  science,  show  that  the  Egyptians  used 
for  embalming  their  mummies  a  compoxmd  made  from 
I^itch,  which  must  have  contained  large  quantities  of 
creosote.  Carbolic  acid  is  the  active  agent  in  tar,  which, 
either  in  its  ordinary  state  or  burnt  as  a  funiigator,  has 
always  held  high  rank  amongst  disinfectants. 

A  noteworthy  fact  in  connection  with  the  present 
difficulties  on  the  Continent  is,  that  all  countries  likely 
to  be  engaged  in  the  war  have  increased  their  supply  of 
coal  to  an  enormous  extent.  Italy  has  been  importing 
coal  lately  iu  such  large  quantities  that  the  freights  on 
the  east  coast  have  greatly  advanced,  and  vessels  can 
scarcely  take  the  coal  with  sufficient  rapidity.  This 
supply  is  for  the  Italian  navy.  Austria  has  also  increased 
her  supply  of  coal  very  lai^ely,  although  it  would  appear 
that  her  navy  is  not  to  be  actively  engaged  in  acts  of 
aggression  upon  Italian  merchantmen.  Prussia  has  also 
largely  increased  her  supply,  and  the  same  remark  will 
apply  to  Russia  and  France. 

Patent  Safety  Gas-t^ip. — The  absence  of  a  safe- 
guard to  prevent  the  accidental  turning  on  of  the  tap, 
which  often  arises  by  an  undesigned  knock  whilst  dust- 
ing or  cleaning  the  gas  candelabra  or  other  fittings,  causes 
many  fires,  explosions,  and  other  disastrous  accidents ; 
as  also  does  the  want  of  a  protection  against  children  or 
others  from  improperly  turning  on  the  gas.  A  patent 
safety  gas-tap  has  been  invented  which  renders  the  acci- 
dental turning  of  the  T  piece  impossible,  by  means  of  a 
very  simple  and  cheap  addition  to  the  ordinary  gas-tap. 
A  small  spring  is  so  arranged,  that  by  the  action  of  the 
fingers  in  turning  the  T  piece  or  plug,  it  is  readily  de- 
pressed, aud  then  freely  allows  the  gas  to  be  turned  on, 
whereas  it  effectually  secui'es  the  gas-tap  fi-om  being 
opened  by  any  accidental  cause.  If  not  liable  to  get  out 
of  order — and  there  seems  little  fear  of  that — this  inven- 
tion must  greatly  tend  to  ensure  safety  in  the  use  of  gas. 
It  can  be  applied,  at  a  very  trifling  cost,  to  existing  gas- 
fittings,  and  is  readily  applicable  to  the  ordinary  gas- 
taps. 

A  New  Light. — Professor  Carelvaris,  of  Genoa,  has 
invented  a  new  light,  called  the  Carlevaris  light,  and  the 
experiments  made  at  the  close  of  last  month  in  the 
theatre  of  the  Technical  Institution  were  attended  with 
great  success  and  loudly  applauded.  This  light  is  an 
oxy-hydro-magnesian  flame,  aud  is  obtained  by  placing  in 
the  flame  of  a  mixture  of  hydrogen,  or  coal  gas,  with  air 
or  oxygen,  spongy  magnesia,  a  substance  of  very  small 
cost.  The  flame  is  white,  rich  in  actinic  force,  fixed,  and 
developing  less  heat  than  other  lights.  The  expense  is 
very  trifling,  a  light  equal  to  four  wax  candles  only  cost- 
ing two-tenths  of  a  penny  per  hour.  A  new  trial  also 
took  place  in  the  lantern  of  the  Genoa  lighthouse.  It 
proved  that  this  light  was  superior  to  that  of  the  oil- 
lamps  representing  an  illuminating  power  of  twenty- 
three  Carcel  lamps,  and  yet  the  cost  was  only  3d.  per 
hour. 
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Erratwn, — The  author  of  the  article  headed  **  Co-opera- 
tion and  the  Joumeymeu  Bakers,"  in  No.  23,  has  called 
oxir  attention  to  au  error  of  the  press,  by  which  a  passage 
in  it  is  left  open  to  a  couBtructiou  conveying  an  imputation 
on  the  journeymen  bakers  of  Ireland.  We  hasten  to  ac- 
knowledge the  mistake,  as  nothing  could  he  farther  from 
our  intention  than  to  reflect  on  so  orderly  a  body  as  we 
have  every  reason  to  beUeve  them  to  be. 
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A  Penny  Series. 

We  believe  that  the  Working  Man,  the  first 
volume  of  which  will  be  concluded  in  our 
next  number,  has  been  the  first  periodical 
established  with  the  double  purpose  of  sup- 
plying iustniction  to  the  artisan  and  in- 
formation to  the  citizen.  During  the  progress 
of  this  Joiu'nal  no  pains  have  been  spared, 
either  as  respects  illustrations  or  matter,  to 
make  it  an  acceptable  i-epresentative  of  the 
useful  classes  :  and  we  are  gratified  to  find 
that  the  general  opinion  of  the  pubHc  is  appre- 
ciative of  these  endeavoiu-s ;  and  only  one  wish 
is  expressed — namely,  that  as  respects  price — 
that  the  utility  of  this  Journal  could  be  ex- 
tended to  a  yet  larger  circle  of  readers;  and 
we  have  resolved  to  meet  this  wish  by  making 
the  price  of  the  Working  Man,  on  the  issue 
of  No.  1  of  our  second  volume,  One  Penny. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  we  may  rely 
upon  the  interest  of  our  readers  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  undertaking. 

Not  only  will  the  illustrations  and  features 
of  special  approval  be  continued,  but  we 
hope  to  add  others,  which  shaU  have  further 
value.  Quite  apart  from  party  politics,  we 
shall  discuss  political  as  well  as  social  ques- 
tions, from  a  national  point  of  view,  and 
with  regard  to  their  bearing  upon  the  large 
class  of  whose  interests  the  Working  Man 
claims  to  be  the  public  representative.  We 
take  th^  title  Working  Man  in  that  nobler 
sense  expressed  by  Carlyle,  in  his  memorable 
phrase,  "All  labour  is  sacred."  We  include 
under  that  phrase  all  those  who  gain  their 
income  by  active  exertion  in  every  pursuit 
in  Ufe. 

Our  desire  is  to  create  a  paper  which  shall 
have  not  only  a  weekly  but  also  a  permanent 
interest  to  working  men— one  that  shall  be 
neoessaiy  not  only  to  the  workshop,  but  also 


to  the  families  of  the  industrious  classes  ; 
welcome  to  the  news-room,  and  to  all  who 
wish  to  see  the  views  of  working  men  on 
industiial,  social,  and  j>ublic  questions. 


Lodging-House  Legislation . 

It  is  ;i  question  often  raised,  what  amount  of 
air  a  person  requires  to  breathe  and  continue 
well.  Of  coiu'se,  it  depends  upon  many  cir- 
cumstances—  health,  age,  and  exercise  in- 
fluence the  degree  of  want  felt  for  it.  Inci- 
dental light  is  thrown  upon  the  subject  in 
two  quarters  veiy  remote  from  each  other, 
whose  proceedings  have  in  one  case  come, 
and  in  the  other  ^^^ll  come,  before  the  public. 

At  the  official  inquiry  into  the  condition 
of  the  Strand  Union  Ukupy,  the  doctor 
told  the  commissioner^^^^B  ^'^^''@<^^  1,000 
feet  of  air  for  each  ^roent,  lacing  half  the 
allowance  at  the  Fever  HLi>pital  and  day- 
rooms  for  the  infii'm.  From  which  we  learn 
that  2,000  feet  are  deemed  necessary  at  these 
places  for  diseased  and  aged  persons. 

At  a  conference  of  chairmen,  vice-chair- 
men, and  other  officers  of  local  boards  of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  and  neighbouring  towns, 
held  at  Lieutenant-Colonel  Potter's  offices, 
WiUington  Quay,  a  resolution  was  proposed 
that  Parliament  should  be  asked  to  enact 
that  no  pei-son  shall  be  permitted  to  take 
lodgers  unless  his  house  contains  250  cubic 
feet  for  every  adult  member  of  the  landlord's 
family,  and  125  cubic  feet  for  each  member 
of  the  landlord's  family  under  eight;  and 
after  such  amount,  300  cubic  feet  for  each 
adult  lodger,  and  150  feet  for  every  lodger 
under  eight ;  and  that  a  family  shall  be  held 
to  consist  only  of  the  landlord's  family  in  the 
first  degi-ee,  as  a  father,  mother,  and  children, 
or  a  family  consisting  of  brothers  and  sisters 
exclusively ;  all  other  pei'sous  being  con- 
sidered as  lodgers. 

No  doubt  this  proposed  enactment  points 
to  the  minimum  quantity  of  air  necessary  to 
prevent  overcrowding  and  the  generation  of 
fevers.  Such  a  rule  would  prevent  ignorant 
or  needy  landlords  from  taking  into  their 
houses  more  persons  than  could  sleep  with  a 
decent  chance  of  health.  The  number  of 
persons  whom  any  landlord  would  be  per- 
mitted to  house,  would  be  determined  by  his 
sleeping-space,  measured  in  cubic  feet.  This 
is,  no  doubt,  a  merciful  regulation,  which  those 
local  Boards  seek  to  enforce.  But  it  naturally 
occiu's  to  one,  that  when  provision  is  thus 
made  for  the  quantity  of  au-,  some  obligation 
ought  to  be  imposed  ujjon  the  landloi-d  to 
provide  for  its  change.  Air,  to  be  breathable, 
must  be  fr'csh.  There  is  no  enactment  even 
thought  of  as  yet  to  compel  ventilation.  This 
omission,  at  present,  must  be  tolerated.  It 
is  something  to  see  Parliamentary  attention 
directed  to  securing  the  quantity  of  air  which 
every  human  being  ought  to  be  secure  ot 
finding  in  every  lodging-house.  Provisions 
for  ventilation  wiU  follow,  doubtless,  in  due 
course. 


Now  and  then  an  ill-timed  strike  takes 
place.  Dictated  by  passion  as  often  as  by 
pmdence,  a  strike  will  often  be  ill-advised. 
Such  a  one  appears  to  have  occm-red  at  Ottery 
St.  Mary,  in  Devonshire,  according  to  news- 


paper reports.  We  have  not  as  yet  seen  the 
men's  case  stated.  The  side  which  has  been 
stated  represents  that  a  portion  of  the  town 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  that  a  public 
subscription  of  £3,000  has  been  generously 
made  to  aid  the  poor  people  burnt  out.  At 
tills  juncture  of  affah-s  the  workmen  there  turn 
out  for  au  advance  of  wages,  and  advertise  a 
warning  that  no  carjicuters  or  bricklayers 
need  apply  there,  as  the  resident  operatives 
are  out  on  strike.  We  have  no  doubt  these 
working  men  woidd  be  as  ready  as  any  other 
classes  to  remedy  a  public  calamity.  Their 
strike  may  be  based  on  a  conviction  that  the 
contractors  are  profiting  by  the  subscriptions 
supplied,  and  think  themselves  entitled  to 
shai-e  in  them.  We  should  think  they  must 
have  some  palliating  reason.  Unless  they 
have  a  very  strong  one,  they  must  be  held  to 
be  open  to  grave  censure.  Under  any  con- 
ceivable cii'cumstances,  it  seems  aii  ill-timed 
strike. 

The  discussions  on  coal  which  have  of  late 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  likely  to  afiect  working  men  sooner 
than  was  to  be  anticipated.  We  do  not 
expect  any  sudden  scai'city,  but  there  will  be 
a  rise  in  price,  and  that  before  long,  unless 
the  question  assumes  a  better  aspect.  Very 
experienced  coal- owners  really  think,  with 
Sir  William  Armstrong,  that  scarcity  will 
occur  early ;  others  believe  with  Mr.  Hussey 
Vivian  —  who  made  a  dull,  subterranean 
speech  the  other  night  in  Parliament  upon 
the  subject — that  we  have  more  coal  than  is 
imagined ;  that  it  can  be  got  at  a  greater 
depth  than  is  supposed,  and  that  we  may 
economise  its  use,  as  Sir  William  Armstrong 
proved,  saving  seven-tenths  of  it,  if  we 
remember  the  proportion  rightly.  In  the 
meantime  the  Budget  speech  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  wliich  he  referred  to  the  pi-obable 
day  of  scarcity,  has  had  its  effect  on  coal- 
mine proprietors.  Two  gentlemen  weVe 
mentioned  last  week  in  conversation  at  the 
House  of  Commons  by  two  northern  mem- 
bers, who  had  agi'eed  to  let  land  for 
mining  purposes,  at  a  certain  royalty — that 
is,  a  tax  of  so  much  per  ton,  to  be  paid  by 
the  getter — and  now  they  demand  a  double 
royalty.  The  effect  of  this  -will  be  that  the 
price  of  coal  will  be  raised,  and  the  poor 
consumer  will  feel  the  effects  of  the  coal 
debates ;  and  coal  enters  into  the  cost  of 
manufactures  so  largely,  that  many  articles  of 
use  will  be  raised  too,  if  ever  the  price  of 
coal  is  substantially  increased. 


A  gentleman  who  has  wi-itten  himself  into 
reputation,  and  whose  reputation  is  likely  to 
depend  more  on  his  pen  than  his  tongue — we 
mean  Mr.  Kinglake — made  a  speech  in  Par- 
liament on  Tuesday  night,  on  the  impending 
war.  In  the  course  of  it  he  represented  that 
Italy  was  gratuitously  seeking  occasion  of 
war  with  Austria,  and  that,  "  in  the  event  of 
a  war  between  Austria  and  Italy,  it  would  be 
a  war  without  a  quarrel."  This  is  disguised 
language,  seeing  that  Italy  has  had  deadly 
cause  of  "quarrel"  with  Austria  from  the 
day  in  which  it  began  its  brutal  rule  in 
Venetia.  The  same  speaker  afterwards  spoke 
of  Venetia  as  being  "  rather  more  Italian 
than  Austrian."  "  Rather  more  ! "  This  is 
a  wonderful  phrase  in  an  assembly  which 
piques  itself  on  language  of  exact  truth.  ]VIi\ 
HoweUs,  an  American  consul,  who  was  occu- 
pied with  official  duties  in  Venice  for  three 
years,  has  just  published  the  results  of  his 
experience.  He  states  that  so  intense  is  the 
Venetian  hatred  of  the  Axistrian,  that  a  pre- 
decessor of  his  who  spoke  German  was  always 
distrusted ;  that  an  Italian  man  or  woman 
who  speaks  to  au  Austrian,  is  shunued  bj 
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their  own  coimtrymeri  and  women.  No 
Italian-  lady  will  suffer  an  Austrian,  nor  any 
one  who  knows  an  Austrian,  to  enter  her 
house.  The  Italians  will  not  meet  ■  in  the 
same  caje  to  eat,  nor  in  the  same  church  to 
worship,  with  Austrians.  They  wiU  not  stand 
in  the  same  square  where  Austrians  are,  even 
to  hear  music,  of  which  Italians  are  so  fond. 
They  will  not  go  to  any  theatre  where  an 
Austiian  enters,  and  they  have  for  long  years 
abandoned  theii-  national  festivals,  rather  than 
Austrians  shall  share  the  pleasure,  or  even 
witness  them  in  moments  when  they  may 
seem  to  forget  their  hatred.  This  is  what 
Mr.  Kinglake  describes  as  being  "  rather 
more  "  Italian  than  Austrian  in  sentiment. 


DiPLOiiACY  has  broken  down  imder  Bis- 
marck.    The  enterpiising  Count,  who  has  a 
Eiu'opean  reputation  for  political  intrepidity, 
has  just  addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Prussian 
representatives  abroad  remarkable  for  its  em- 
ployment of  language  the  opposite  of  that  for 
\vhich  diplomacy  was  invented     Not  content 
with    dissenting    from    Austria,    the    Count 
speaks  of 'the  Emperor  as  having  a  "theo- 
retical love  of  peace,"  and  an  actual  "  craving 
for   war    which    dominates 
over  him."     This  language 
might  pass  for  a   vigorous 
description  of  Imperial  psy- 
chology, but  the  enterpris- 
ing diplomatist  takes  upon 
himself  to  say  that  "expres- 
sions of  influential  Austrian 
statesmen  and  councillors  of 
the  Emperor  have  been  re- 
ported to  the  King  from  an 
authentic  source,  which  leave 
no  doubt  that  the  Imperial 
Ministers  desire  war  at  any 
price,  partly  in  the  hope  of 
successes  in  the  field,  partly 
to  tide  over  domestic  diffi- 
culties— nay,  even  with  the 
expressed  intention  of  assist- 
iag  the  Austrian  finances  by 
Prussian  contributions  or  by  an  'honourable' 
banki-uptcy."     Diplomatists  profess  to  confine 
themselves  to  statements  made  in  official  docu- 
ments duly  accredited  ;    but  here  the  Count 
brings  in  "expressions"  of  irresponsible  indi- 
viduals who  speak  unofficially.    Anything  can 
be  proved,  and  anybody  may  be  assailed,  on  this 
plan.   Found  accusations  on  all  a  man's  friends 
or  acquaintances  may  say,  and  no  one  would  be 
safe,    and   quarrels  would    never    end.     The 
Count  makes  use  of  these  private  "  expres- 
sions" to  found  his  charge,  which  no  official 
document  would  enable  him  to  do,  namely, 
that  the  Imperial  Ministers  of  Austria  "desire 
war  at  any  price  " — that  they  seek  conquest 
— have  private  ends  to  meet — intend  plunder 
and   bankruptcy.     Such   is  the    meaning   of 
"  hope  of  successes,"  "  domestic  difficulties," 
"  assisting  Austrian  finances  by  Prussian  con- 
tributions,"  with   a   view   to   "  honourable " 
scheduling.    Diplomacy  px-ofessedly  deals  with 
facts  and  principles,  and  avoids  imputation, 
which  proves  nothing,  and  retards  and  em- 
bitters everything. 


stitutional  for  women  to  meddle  with  politics. 
A  woman  may  reign  :  she  is  eligible  to  public 
offices.  All  holders  of  property  ai-e  allowed 
electoral   rights ;  why,   then,   should  women, 


prosecutors,  responsible  and  inteUicrent,  were 
appointed.  How  can  it  be  expected  that 
poUcemen,  not  over-paid,  and  chosen  for 
courage   and   detective   activity   rather   than 


one  pai't  of  the  nation  holding  property,  i  judicial  knowledge,  can  discharge  properly  the 
be  excluded  from  a  right  presumed  to  be  '  serious  function  of  biinging  deadly  chai-ges  at 
common  to  all  ?  These  are  fair  questions.  I  will  against  members  of  the  public  ?  A  person 
Ml-.  J.  S.  iliU  has  moved  for  a  return  of  the  \  once  charged  is  half  condemned.  It  is  a  very 
number,  of  women  who  possess  electoral  qu;di-  !  difficult  thing  to  get  any  exculpatory  evi- 
fications — who  are  householdei-s,  and  pay  rates  i  dence  heard.  A  poor  man  can  hardly  hope 
— but  are  excluded  from  the  right  of  voting  ,  to  escape,  unless  he  has  intelligent-  friends 
on  the  ground  of  their  sex.  Strange  as  it  may  who  will  spend  money  on  his  behalf  C'en- 
seem,  it  mil  not  be  possible  much  longer  to  sured  as  the  police  natui-ally  are  when  a 
exclude  the  women  who  hold  property  and  \  murderer  escapes,  they  feel  a  professional 
pay  i-ates -from  the  rights  common  to  all  other  :  desire' to  hang  somebody;  and  the  tempta- 
pei-sons  fulfilling  only  the  same  electoi-al  con-  '  tion  to  do  this  ought  to  be  taken  out  of  theii- 
ditions.  _  The  Spectator  cites  the  proceedings  i  way.  Had  not  WiUiam  Smith 'had  the  good 
of  certain  ladies  who  held  a  Congress  in  New  ,  fortune  to  reside  at  Eton,  we  greatly  fear  he 


would  have  been  hanged. 


The  IVorkmen's  Exhibition 
Prize  Medal. 


York,  and  who  made  some  absurd  speeches, 

as  an  instance  of  the  unfitness  of  women  to 

partake  of  political  power.     The  objection  is 

futile.     Many  m^&e  quite  as  absurd  as  any 

women  when  ne-^^o  political  Ufe.      When 

women  are   once  permitted  to   take  part  in 

public  affairs,  they  wiU  soon  learn  to  do  so  I  ™.  i,,  j  -,  ■         ' 

temneratelv  and  well        On    this    nnint    tliP  !  ^®  enabled  this  week  to  give  an  illustration 

temperately  ana  weU.       Un    tJus    pomt    tiie    ^f  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  j^  ^^^^  designed  by 

usuaUy   sensible   Spect<^r   talks  very  much  ,  Messrs.  J.  S.  and  A.  B.  Wyon  for  the  forthcomiiii 
like    liOrd    Macaulay  s    fooL    who    held    that  \  Metropolitan   and   Provincial   Working    Classes' 

Industrial  Exiiibition.  The  .de- 
sign is  entirely  original,  and 
is  in  perfect  keeping  with  the 
object  for  which  the  medal  wil) 
be  struck.  The  period  for 
opening  the  exhibition  is  now 
definitely  fixed  for  the  3rd  of 
September  next,  and  aU  appli- 
cations for  space  mus.t  be  sent 
in  o_u  or  before  the  30th  of 
Jime.  In  addition  to  the  medal, 
money  prizes,  amounting  in 
all  to  about  .£75,  have  been 
offered  by  gentlemen  who  are 
desirous  of  encouraging  work- 
men exhibitors,  and  this  will 
no  doubt  have  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  interest  of  the 
competition.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  council  will  obtain 
the  assistance  of  competent 
judges  to  award  the  prizes,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expressions 
of  dissatisfaction  which  have  resulted  on  more 
than  one  occasion  from  a  disregard  of  this 
necessary  element  of  managemen,t. 

Our  readers  are  ah-eady  aware  that  one  of  the 
silver  medals  is  to  be  presented  to  the  coUeetor 
of  the  largest  siuu  towards  the  Woekixg  Man 
Lifeboat  Fund,  subscription  forms  for  which  may 
be  obtained  on  application  by  post  to  oiu:  office. 


THE   workmen's    EXHIBITION    MEDAL. 

nobody  should  be  allowed'  to  go  into  the 
water  until  he  had  learned  to  swim.  Women, 
like  men,  will  acquii-e  political  lessons  if  once 
allowed  to  enter  the  political  school,  where 
alone  the  lessons  can  be  learned. 


WoMBiN  are  finding  their  .way  into  Parlia- 
ment earlier  than  was  expected.  The  other 
day  they  brought  a  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Two  ladies  attended  with  it,  in  a 
cab,  and-  presented  themselves  (not  the  cab)  in 
the  lobby  of  the  House  in  search  of  a  member 
to  present  their  petition.  When  ladies  come 
"  lobbying,"  what  will  become  of  honourable 
members  ?  The  petition,  signed  by  1,500 
women,  was  drawn  with  singular  good  sense 
and  good  taste.     It  set  forth  that  it  is  con- 


When  a  murder  has  been  committed, 
somebody'  must  be  hanged  to  keep  up  the 
credit  of  the  police.  This  is  an  unfortunate 
expectation.  The  last  mysterious  London 
murder  of  Sarah  Millson  in  Cannon  Street 
has  nearly  been  followed  by  one  not  myste- 
rious, but  open  and  yet  more  dreadful,  be- 
cause the  judicial  murder  of  an  innocent 
man-  William  Smith,  the  Eton  journeyman 
hatter,  was  charged  with  the  murder.  Idle, 
dissolute,  and  of  doubtfrd  character,  all  these 
bad  qualities  told  against  him,  and  gave 
probability  to  .a  charge  also  supported  by 
his  evident  transactions  with  the  murdered 
woman. 


MecJianical  Properties  of 
Matter. 

r     THE     BEV.      PEOFESSOE     HAUGHTON,     M.D. 
TEINITT   COLLEGE,    DUBLIN. 


The  whole  science  of  mechanics  consists  in  the 
investigation  of  the  three  following  subjects : — 

I.  The  sources  and  nature  of  the  forces  em- 
ployed. 

H.  The  instruments  used  in  applying  these 
forces  to  the  resistances  to  be  overcome. 

III.  The  nature  of  the  resistances  themselves. 

■R  e  shall  find  it  convenient  to  investigate  these 
Eton  is  fortunately  a  place  where  \  subjects  in  an  inverse  order,  and  shall,  therefore. 


the  residence  of  a  murderer  would  be  what  ,  commence  with  a  description  of  the  fundamental 
the  Scotch  would  call  a  "  felt  scandal,"  and  mechanical  properties  of  matter,  on  which  its 
William  Smith's  case  was  looked  into  by  '  resistance  to  the  appUcation  of  force  entnely 
persons  who  were  intelligent,  or  who  knew  '^^P^'^''^ 
persons  who  were,  and  the  allegations  against 
Smith  were  sifted   and    confuted ; 


All  the  bodies  in  nature,  with  the  exception  of 


when  the  jury  declared  him  not  guilty,  Baron 
BramweU  added,  "It  is  due  to  the  prisoner 
to  say  that  he  was  more  than  not  guilty — he 
was  innocent."  The  question  then  arises, 
How  came  the  man  to  be  put  upon  hLs  trial 
at  aU  ?     By  taking  the  wrong  man,  and  put- 


^!  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  are  capable  of 
so   that,  I  existing  in  three   distinct   conditions,   as  gases. 


liq-uids,  and  solids ;  and  there  is  reason  to  beheve 
that  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  which  are 
known  to  us  only  as  permanent  gases,  might  be 
forced  to  assume  the  liquid  and  soUd  forms  like 
other  bodies,  if  we  had  at  our  disposal  the  re- 
quisite mechanical  means  for  their  reduction. 
At  a  given  temperature  of  heat,   and   under 


ting  his  case  before  the  country,  the  real  ,  gj^en  conditions  of  mechanical  pressure,  a  body 
murderer  was  relieved  of  all  uneasiness  as  <  may  be  a  soUd;  if  the  temperature  be  raised,  or  the 
to  his  safety,     It  is  quite  time  that  public  ;  pressure  diminished,  it  will  become  a  liquid ;  and 
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under  a  fiu-tlier  rise  of  temperature  or  reduction 
of  pressm-e,  the  same  body  TriU  exist  aa  a  gas  or 
vapour.  Hence  it  follows  that  in  a  state  of 
nature — that  is,  under  given  conditions  of  atmo- 
spherical pressure  and  temperature — some  bodies 
are  uatui-aUy  solid,  as  limestone,  copper,  &c. ; 
others  are  natui'ally  liquid,  as  mercui'y,  brandy, 
&c. ;  and  others  naturally  and  permanently 
gaseous,  as  air,  hydrogen,  &c. ;  while  a  body  such 
as  water  is,  in  these  and  higher  latitudes,  placed 
under  such  conditions  as  to  temperature,  that  it 
IS  sometimes  liquid  water  and  sometimes  solid  ice. 
Solids. — There  is  no  definite  or  absolute  quality 
which  constitutes  a  solid,  although  they  all  agree 
in  more  or  less  i-esisting  the  intrusion  of  another 
body.  We  can  plunge  the  iinger  without  diffi- 
culty into  a  vessel  filled  with  milt  or  water,  but 
we  cannot  do  so  with  stones,  wood,  metals,  and 
ordinai-y  solids;  yet  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
thrusting  the  finger  into  a  mass  sf  dough  or 
mortar,  which  are  substances  belonging  to  the 
border-laud  between  solids  and  liquids,  and  may 
be  refen'ed,  without  impropriety,  to  either  of 
these  classes. 

Some  solids  are  hard  and  hrittle,  as  glass, 
marble,  tempered  steel,  &c. ;  others  are  soft  and 
ductile,  as  butter,  clay,  lead,  gold,  copper,  ii-on, 
&c. ;  and  such  ductUe  bodies,  if  metallic,  are  also 
malUaUe.  The  ductility  and  malleabLlity  of  some 
metals  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  arts, 
and  depend  essentially  on  the  power  possessed  by 
these  bodies  of  changing  their  shape  in  an  infinity 
of  ways  without  nipture  or  breach  of  continuity. 
Silver,  gold,  and  platinum  are  the  metals  that 
possess  these  remarkable  qualities  in  a  high  de- 
gree. 

The  following  experiment  was  made  by  Dr. 
Wollaston,  to  illustrate  the  extraordinary  ductility 
of  platinum.  A  wire  of  platiniim  ycTjth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  coated  with  silver  ^th  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  was  drawn  out  as  long  as  possible 
without  ruptm-e,  and  the  coating  of  silver  caref  iiUy 
removed  with  the  aid  of  boiling  nitric  acid;  it 
was  found,  on  trial,  that  3,000  ft.  in  length 
weighed  only  1  gr.,  and  that  a  single  silkworm's 
tlrread  possessed  a  thickness  equal  to  140  such 
threads  of  platinum.  Now,  as  each  foot  contains 
144  lines,  and  as  the  -j\;th  of  a  line  is  readily 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  it  foUows  that  a  single 
grain  of  platinum  can  be  divided  into  4,320,000 
parts,  each  of  which  is  distinctly  visible. 

Gold  is  scarcely  less  ductile  than  platinum,  for 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  gilding  of  the  tliread 
used  in  gold  embroidery  is  reduced  to  plates  of 
less  than  ^nrnorrth  of  a  line  in  thickness. 

Some  very  interesting  experiments  have  been 
recently  made  by  M.  Tresca  on  the  behaviour  of 
ductile  soUds  when  squeezed  through  various 
apertures,  and  the  tendency  of  his  results  is  to 
show  that  solid  bodies  of  ail  kinds,  when  a  pressure 
siiiBciently  intense  is  exerted  iipon  them,  flow  in 
a  manner  precisely  simOar  to  liquids.  The  same 
phenomena  were  proved  to  exist  for  the  soft  as 
for  the  hard  metals ;  for  plastic  substances,  such 
as  blocks  of  wax;  for  pulverulent  matter;  for 
granulated  materials,  such  as  musket-shot,  and  in 
a  manner  only  less  complete  than  in  the  case  of 
the  liquids  themselves. 

When  a  number  of  plates  of  lead  or  iron  are 
superimposed  on  each  other,  and  punched  out  in 
a  direction  at  right  angles  to  their  surface,  very 
interesting  and  important  results  are  obtained 
from  an  examination  of  the  "  burr  "  forced  thi'ough 
the  ijlates.  Let  us  suppose  five  plates  supei-posed, 
as  in  the  annexed  engraviug,  in  which  a  represents 
the  cavity  formed  by  the  pimch,  which  is  flat- 
headed,  and  not  allowed  to  pass  farther  than  the 
level,  c  D,  of  the  lowest  plate.  An  examination  of 
the  "  IviuT  "  B,  by  means  of  a  cross  section,  dis- 
closes the  following  cui'ious  facts  : — 

1.  The  total  volume  of  B  is  less  than  half  that 
of  A,  although  the  density  of  b  is  not  sensibly 
gi-eater  than  that  of  the  original  plates. 

2.  The  first  and  last  two  plates  appear  in  the 
"bm-r"yof  neaily  their  original  thickness,  and 
the  loss  of  substance  affects  principally  the 
central  plates. 

3.  The  plates  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  in  the  "biuT"  are 
continuous  with  the  plates  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  in  the 
original  series ;  so  that  the  "  burr."  is  formed  of 
a  number  of  thin  shells  of  metal  piled  one  ovei' 
the  other  like  so  many  hats. 

I  take  the  foUo^ving  numerical  example  from  M. 
Tresca's  memou-,  as  an  illustration  of  the  relation 
between  the  thicknesses  of  the  plates  punched 
thi-ough  to  form  the  complex  "  burr."  The  unit 
of  thickness  employed  is  the  millimetre,  which  is 


003937  of  an  EagliKh  iach.  Sixteen  plates  of 
lead,  each  4  millimetres  thick,  were  cai'efuUy 
placed  over  each  other  between  two  holding 
plates,  each  pierced  with  a  hole  of  20  millimetres, 


to  allow  the  punch  to  pass  through.  The  force 
of  a  hydi-ostatic  press  was  employed  to  push  the 
punch  through  the  entire  series  of  sixteen  lead 
plates,  the  metal  of  which  in  front  of  the  punch 
formed  a  cylinder  of  20  millimetres  diameter  and 
64  millimetres  in  height.  When  the  bui-r  was 
completely  pushed  through,  it  formed  a  cylin- 
drical sohd  of  20  millimfetr^  diameter,  but  had  a 
total  height  of  only  31  mijKD^tres,  less  than  half 
its  original  height,  whi(4tP|j||B  64  millimetres. 
On  cutting  the  bm-r  in  two,  and  smoothing  over 
the  cut  faces,  the  fifteen  lines,  showing  the 
number  of  divisions  in  the  primitive  block,  were 
visible ;  but  while  the  tu'st  and  last  three  plates 
were  represented  of  then-  original  thickness  of 
4  millimetres  or  rather  more,  the  intermediate 
plates  were  considerably  reduced  in  thickness,  as 
may  be  seen  from  an  inspection  of  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  thickness  of  each  plat« 
measured  in  the  burr,  together  with  its  gain  or 
loss  above  or  below  the  original  thickness  of  4 
mUlimHres  of  the  plate  from  which  it  was 
derived.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  results  that  a 
flow  of  lead  must  have  taken  place  from  the 
pla.tes  2,  3  .  .  ,  12,  13,  into  the  surrounding 
metal. 

TABLE  SHOWING  THE  THICKNESS  OF  SIXTEEN  PLATES  OF 
LEAD,  OBiaiHALLT  OF  4  MILLIMETRES  EACH,  PUNCHED 
INTO   A    BUltB. 

Ko.  of  Plate.    Thickness  iii  Bnrr. 
1  4-4  millimetres. 


—  3-6 

—  3-7 

—  3-5 

—  3-3 

—  3-3 

—  2-8 

—  2-2 

—  1-2 


THE    KATE    OF    MECHANICS'    WAGES    IN 

ENGLAND  AND  ON  THE  CONTINENT. 
An  article  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Engineer  on 
the  above  subject  has  diawn  forth  a  reply  from  au  "  Old 
Reader,"  and  a  "  British  Workman  "to  boot,  who  writes 
from  Griinwald  Reichenberg,  Bohemia,  uudcr  date  of 
June  3rd.  We  give  the  letter  almost  entire,  feehng 
as.siired  that  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

"  From  what  I  can  understand,  the  correspondent  of 
the  Engineer  attempts  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  English 
machine-makers  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the  con- 
tinental maker  entirely  to  the  high  wages  paid  to  Knglish 
mechanics  and  tlie  short  hourg  they  labom".  In  attempt- 
ing to  confute  this  statenient,  I  will  confine  myself  to 
Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Austria.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  but  that  the  individual  wages  paid  to  mechanics 
and  other  operatives  on  the  Continent  are  much  less  and 
the  hours  of  labour  longer  than  in  England  ;  but  there 
is  no  denying  the  fact,  that  where  a  Continental  machine- 
maker  employs  two  or  three  mechanics,  an  English  ma- 
chine-maker onlj'  requires  one  or  two  to  perform  the  same 
amount  of  labour.  Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that  the 
human  machine  requires  plenty  of  food  and  rest  to  enable 
it  to  perform  its  daily  labom  ?  High  wages  and  short 
hours  of  labour  enable  the  English  mechanic  to  purchase 
better  food  ;  and,  as  a  natural  consequence,  when  he 
labours  he  does  so  ^\ith  more  com'age,  and  can  finish 
more  work  in  the  same  time,  than  the  Continental  me- 
chanic, who  has  less  wages  and  longer  hours  of  labour. 
Probably  the  correspondent  of  the  Engineer  can  explain 
the  reason  why  EugHsh  machine-makers  at  the  present 
day  can  send  machines  of  every  description  for  the  cotton, 
flax,  and  woollen  manufactures  of  Germany,  and  after 
caiTiage-duty,  &c.,  is  paid,  can  undersell  the  Gennan- 
made  machines  from  10  to  30  per  cent.  Piatt,  Brothers, 
and  Co.,  of  Oldham,  import  cottou-si>inuing  machinery 
into  all  parts  of  Germany,  and  the  machines  made  by 
them  are  better  and  cheaper  than  those  made  in  Germany, 


although,  you  Bia.st  bear  in  mind,  there  is  strong  compe- 
tition. Still,  for  a  good,  substantial,  well-hnished,  and 
cheap  machine,  Piatt,  Brothers,  and  Co.  stand  A  I  on 
the  Continent  for  cotton-spinning  machinery.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  flax-spinnhig  machinery  made  by  Fairbairn, 
of  Leeds.  Derham  and  Co.,  of  Blackburn,  also  export 
steam-engines  and  boUer-s  to  all  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and,  after  paying  mechanics  from  j£3  to  ^4  per  ve^c, 
with  travelling  e^cpeuses,  to  fit  up  their  steam-engines 
and  boilers,  can  make  a  better  and  soUder  job,  as  the 
phrase  is,  than  any  of  their  Continental  competitors,  and 
give  more  satisfaction,  both  as  to  power  and  fuel  con- 
sumed, &c.  Such  being  the  case,  has  not  the  iutelligeot 
medianic  and  opeiative  of  England  somethuig  to  be 
proud  of  ?  But  in  order  that  the  English  workman  may 
have  an  idea  of  the  Continental  system  as  regards  labour, 
probably  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  a  few  facts 
which  have  come  under  my  own  observation.  The 
cotton,  flax,  and  woollen  factories,  including  bleaching, 
printing,  and  dyeing  works,  work  night  and  day,  Sun- 
days not  excepted,  when  the  employers  require  it  to  be 
done.  Counting-houses,  waiehouses,  theatres,  concert 
and  ball  rooms,  are  open,  while  card-playing,  and  gam- 
bling, and  drunkenness,  with  all  its  evil  consequences, 
ai-e  openly  practised  on  Sunday.  Such  a  state  of  things, 
I  am  sme,  om-  intelligent  English  operatives  would  never 
like  to  see  introduced  into  England. 

"  P.S. — At  present  most  of  the  German  states  arc  pre- 
paring for  a  war,  and  the  best  mechanics  and  other  ope- 
ratives are  drawn  into  the  ranks  of  the  diiferent  armies  ; 
and  the  eniployers'  capital  in  a  great  many  iiutauces  is 
lymg  idle  and  imremunerative  for  want  of  slcilled  me- 
chanics and  operatives  to  increase  its  value  by  labour." 


HORSE  CLEANING  BY  MACHINEKY. 
At  the  establishment  of  the  Manchester  Carriage  Com- 
pany, Pendleton,  there  is  now  in  practical  operation  a 
novel  and  an  ingenious  system  of  cleaning  horses  by 
means  of  a  steam  brushing  machine,  invented  by  Mr. 
Haworth.  The  idea  has  evidently  been  derived  from 
the  revolving  brush  which  many  hairdressers  have  had 
in  use,  but  the  application  of  the  idea  to  horse  cleaning 
is  of  such  utility,  and  has  had  so  great  an  effect  in 
economising  labour,  that  it  is  worth  a  public  notice, 
especially  as  we  believe  the  machine  is  not  m  use  in  any 
other  stable.  In  the  lower  stable-yard  at  Pendleton 
there  is  a  large  shed,  where  ten  or  a  dozen  horses  can 
be  cleaned  at  one  time.  Along  the  centre  of  the  roof 
is  a  revolving  shaft,  from  which  hang  several  endless 
straps.  Each  strap  gives  motion  to  a  horizontal  pole, 
at  one  end  of  which  is  a  conical  brush  that  rotates 
rapidly.  On  an  omnibus  horse  being  brought  into  the 
stable,  after  his  three  hours'  work  (duiing  which,  in  any 
kind  of  weather,  he  removes  from  the  roads  of  Man- 
chester and  Salford  an  almost  incredible  quantity  of 
dirt),  he  is  taken  to  this  shed,  and  a  man  appUes  to  him 
the  machine  brush.  In  about  half  an  hour  the  horse  is 
thoroughly  cleaned,  and  only  the  head  requh'es  finishing 
by  hand.  The  cleaning  effected  by  the  machine  is  much 
more  searching  and  effectual  than  the  most  diligent 
hand  currying  can  possibly  be  ;  and  to  the  majority  of 
animals  the  greater  cleanliness  of  their  skins,  as  well  as 
the  improved  circulation  of  the  blood  which  is  produced 
by  the  machine  brush,  appear  to  be  acceptable.  Most 
horses  imdergo  the  operation  patiently  and  quietly,  but 
in  some  animals  timidity  is  produced  by  the  rattle  of 
the  machinery.  Under  the  old  system,  a  man  was 
thought  to  have  done  a  fair  day's  work  if  he  cleaned  ten 
or  a  dozen  horses,  but  by  the  machine  he  can  clean 
thhty  in  the  same  time,  and  mth  considerably  less 
bodily  labour.  When  it  is  remembered  that  from 
Pendleton  several  hundred  horses  are  daily  sent  out  to 
work,  it  will  be  seen  how  important  a  saving  in  money 
is  effected  by  the  employment  of  this  new  process. 


PIEE   ENGINES. 


For  the  re-invention  of  fire-engines  modem  society  is 
indebted  to  the  Germans,  who  gave  us  the  different 
kinds  of  water-pump  with  which  the  Londoners  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  fortimate  cases  put  &  slight 
restraint  on  spreadmg  conflagration.  In  1518  the 
citizens  of  Augsbmg  possessed  certain  "  instruments  for 
fires,"  or  *' water  syringes,"  which  were  mounted  on 
wheels  ;  but  these  superior  contrivances  do  not  seem  to 
have  come  into  general  use  at  tliat  date  or  during  the 
next  twenty  years,  as  Agricola's  "  De  re  MetaUicn.,"ipub- 
iished  in  1546,  takes  no  notice  of  them  amongst  its 
remarks  on  appliances  for  quenching  fires.  In  1582, 
when  Maurice  had  completed  the  water-works  at 
Loudon  Bridge,  the  mayor  and  aldei-men,  with  great 
astonishment,  saw  him,  says  Stowe,  "  throw  the  water 
over  St.  Magnus'  steeple,  before  which  time  no  such 
thing  was  ever  kno\vn  in  England  as  this  raising  of 
water  ; "  but  Maurice's  achievements  do  not  seem  to 
have  inspired  mechanics  with  a  deshe  to  contrive  more 
perfect  machines  for  throwing  water  upon  burning 
houses.  In  his  old  book  on  "Surveying,"  Cyprian 
Lucar,  in  1590,  describes  "a  type  of  squirt,  which  hath 
beene  devised  to  cast  much  water  upon  a  burning  house, 
wishing  a  like  squirt  and  plenty  of  water  to  he  ahvaies 
Lu  readinesse  where  file  may  do  harme  ;  for  this  kind  of 
squirt  may  be  made  to  holde  a  hoggeshed  of  water,  or  if 
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you  -wil],  a  greater  quantitie  thereof,  and  may  be  so 
placed  on  its  frame  that  with  ease  and  small  strength  it 
shall  be  mounted,  imbased  or  turned  to  any  one  side, 
right  against  any  fixed  marke,  and  made  to  squirt  out 
the  water  upon  that  is  to  be  quenched."  Some  decided 
advances  were  made  in  the  art  of  building  fire-engines  in 
the  ne.tt  generation  ;  for  in  1634-5  John  Batt,  in  his 
"Ti'eatise  on  Art  and  Nature,"  describing  "divers 
squuts  and  petty  engines  to  be  drawn  upon  wheeles 
from  place  to  place,  for  to  quench  fier  among  buildings," 
presents  his  readers  with  seven  kinds  of  engines  having 
pumps  placed  in  tubs  or  cisterns.  Shortly  before  the 
publication  of  Bait's  treatise,  Hautsch's  engines  were 
introduced  from  Oerinauy  into  London  ;  and  thi'ee  of 
them  were  used  at  the  fire  on  London  Bridge.  In  1657 
Casper  Schott,  the  Jesuit,  saw  at  Nuremberg  one  of 
John  Hautsch's  engines,  **  which  threw  a  stream  of 
water  one  inch  in  diameter  to  a  height  of  eighty  feet 
when  worked  by  twenty-eight  men."  Whilst  Hautsch's 
engine  was  achieving  marvels  at  Nuremberg,  John 
Evelyn's  friend,  Greatorix,  was  astonishing  London  with 
"  his  excellent  invention  to  qnench  tire."  But,  notwith- 
standing the  advances  of  mechanical  art,  the  fire-engines 
of  London  were  found  to  be  absolutely  useless  during 
the  Great  Fire  of  1666.  The  official  account  of  that 
conflagration  states  that  the  "  lamentable  fire  in  a  short 
time  became  too  big  to  be  managed  by  any  engines." 


THE  CHEfESE  COMMISSIONERS   IN  THE 
COAL   PIT. 

DoKiNG  their  tour  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  Chi- 
nese Commissioner  and  his  suite  visited  the  coal  mine  of 
the  Messrs.  Bullock,  near  Birmingham,  with  the  intention 
of  descending,  but  when  they  looked  down  the  yawning 
mouth  of  the  pit,  they  seemed  rather  disinclined  to 
venture.  They  did  not,  however,  like  to  have  their 
journey  for  nothing ;  and,  after  a  short  but  vigorous 
conversation  in  Chinese,  they  resigned  themselves  with 
Oriental  fortitude  to  their  fate.  Miners'  jackets  and 
hats  were  brought,  and  they  were  politely  requested  to 
strip  off  theii-  outer  attire,  and  accept  the  English  cos- 
tume. Yen-Hwei  at  this  resolutely  shook  his  head, 
and  objected  to  go  down,  because,  he  said,  the  English 
people  would  laugh  when  they  read  what  a  figure  he 
cut,  without  his  fine  flowing  robe  and  state  hat.  After 
a  little  persuasion,  however,  from  his  Chinese  friends, 
Kuang-Ying  and  Fung-Yili  [the  Commissioner  and  Teh- 
Ming  had  remained  in  one  of  the  can-iages],  he  took  off 
Jiis  outer  gai-ments,  and  assumed  the  dress  of  the  miner. 
They  then  stepped  on  to  the  square  piece  of  wood  which 
did  duty  for  a  tub,  and  were  severally  chained  fast. 
They  were  accompanied  by  Major  Brice  and  three  other 
gentlemen.  Over  their  heads  was  what  the  miners 
called  a  "  bonnet,"  to  keep  off  the  drops  of  water.  As 
soon  as  the  platform  had  been  drawn  away,  Fung-Yih 
called  out  "  Hold  fast,"  in  Chinese  ;  and,  as  the  party 
plunged  into  darkness,  the  Orientals  became  mysteriously 
silent.  Not  a  word  would  they  speak,  save  now  and 
then  when  the  platform  gave  an  ugly  tap  on  the  side, 
when  a  guttural  sound  resembling  "  Ho  !  hi ! "  escaped 
their  lips.  The  passage  down  seemed  interminably 
long  ;  down,  down  they  dropped  in  utter  darkness  every 
one — Europeans  and  Chinese  — clinging  most  tenaciously 
to  the  chains  which  looped  the  platfonn  to  the  descend- 
ing wire-rope.  Tlie  tedium  and  monotony  of  the  journey 
was  varied  by  the  unpleasant  feeling  that  drops  of  dirty 
water  were  falling  down  their  backs.  At  length  there 
came  tlie  sound  of  human  voices  floating  up  like  a  dis- 
tant echo,  and  in  a  few  seconds  the  bottom  was  reached. 
Then,  before  any  one  of  the  party  could  be  luichained, 
the  '■  bonnet  "  tilted,  and  showered  amongst  the  visitors 
all  the  dirty  water  and  bits  of  coal  that  had  been  col- 
lected in  many  journeys.  At  the  bottom,  miners,  naked 
to  their  waists,  and  begrimed  with  dirt,  awaited  the 
visitors.  They  politely  handed  to  each  stranger  a  candle, 
stuck  in  a  bit  of  clay,  and  wrapped  roimd  with  hay. 
The  Chinese  gentlemen  accepted  the  caudles,  but  would 
not  stir  an  inch  from  where  they  stood.  After  some 
delay  a  trolly  was  obtained  ;  on  this  bags  of  hay  were 
laid,  and  the  three  Orientals,  seated  thereon,  were  dra^vn 
by  a  horse  along  the  mine  to  a  large  central  room,  where 
some  hundreds  of  tons  of  coal  lay  about.  The  miners 
were  evidently  much  puzzled  to  know  of  what  sex  the 
foreigners  were,  and  one  of  them,  in  a  whisper,  asked  us, 
"  Beau't  two  of  'em  women,  sir  ? "  When  the  party 
were  in  the  mine,  they  were  joined  by  the  manager,  who 
conducted  the  party  along  the  workings.  The  shaft  was 
400  yards  deep,  and,  considering  the  character  of  the 
visitors,  it  was  a  most  extraordinary  undertaking  for 
them  to  descend.  On  reaching  the  top  they  declared, 
one  and  all,  that  a  coal-pit  was  a  very  dirty  place,  aud 
expressed  their  determination  never  to  go  down  another. 


Sounds. — Thegravest  or  lowest  sound  which  the  ear  can 
ordinarily  discern  is  one  made  by  a  body  vibrating  only 
foui'teen  or  fifteen  times  in  a  second;  while  the  most 
acute  audible  sound  demands  for  its  production  no  fewer 
than  48,000  vibrations  per  second.  Dr.  WoUaston  was 
certainly  correct,  that  the  ear,  fine  as  it  is,  as  well,  per- 
haps, as  evei'y  other  human  sense,  is  adjusted  to  the 
discernment  only  of  one  finite  and  allotted  span  within 
an  infinite  imiverse. 


The  Useful  Metals. 


NICKEL   AND   ITS   ALLOTS. 

Nickel  is  a  greyisli-wMte  metal,  more  malleable 
than  iron,  eigM  or  nine  times  denser  than  water, 
magnetic,  imoxidisable  even  in  moist  air,  soluble 
in  strong-  acids,  and  susceptible  of  forming  alloys 
witb  copper,  zinc,  and  iron.  This  is  what  che- 
mistry teaches  us. 

But  industry  had  tm-ned  nickel  to  account  long 
before  any  of  its  chemical  properties  were  studied, 
aud  by  the  applications  made  of  it  helped  to  ad- 
vance science.  It  was  through  the  studies  made 
upon  another  metal — cobalt — that  we  owe  the 
introduction  of  nickel  into  the  industrial  working 
of  the  metals. 

In  1540,  Schm-er  discovered  a  substance  which 
had  the  proiierty  of  colouring  glass  blue;  this 
was  the  oxide  of  cobalt.  It  was  not  until  1733 
that  Brandt  discovered  metallic  cobalt.  Cobalt 
was,  therefore,  applied  to  industry  200  years 
before  it  was  known  what  it  was,  and  it  has 
never  been  applied  to  any  other  use  since  its 
discovery  than  it  l(gid  been  before.  Only,  this 
use  is  so  important^  aid  nature  supplies  so  little 
of  the  mineral  cobalt,  that  it  has  acquii-ed  a  value 
which,  up  to  a  certain  point,  might  admit  it  to 
rank  among  tlie  precious  metals. 

To  obtain  cobalt  blues,  which  have  sei-ved  from 
time  immemorial  to  colour-  glass  and  porcelain, 
and  inci-ustations  on  metals,  the  cobaltiferous 
minerals  are  treated  by  fusion  and  oxidation. 
Almost  all  the  cobalt  is  oxidised,  and  it  is  in  the 
scoria;,  or  residues,  that  the  metallic  portions  called 
speiss  are  found.  The  scorisa  were  regarded  as 
poor  in  cobalt,  aijd  thrown  away  as  useless,  con- 
taining- nothing  but  what  was  at  that  date  called 
bastard  iron,  but  which  is  now  called  nickel.  Be- 
sides nickel,  this  spciss  contained  also  some 
foreign  metals,  such  as  bismuth,  ii-on,  cojjper, 
and  arsenic-;  and  it  is  by  eliminating  some  of 
these  metals  that  we  obtain  ready-formed  alloys, 
the  real  composition  of  which  remained  so  long 
unknown. 

Not  until  1751  was  nickel  discovered  by  Cron- 
stedt  and  Bergam,  independently  of  each  other, 
and  classed  in  the  rank  it  now  occupies  among 
the  metals. 

Nickel  exists  in  most  cases  in  meteoric  stones. 
That  of  Santa  Kosa,  near  Santa-Fe  de  Bogota, 
was  made  into  a  sword  for  the  Emperor  Bolivar. 
It  was  two  and  a-half  feet  in  length.  Captain 
Boss  found  the  Esquimaux  in  possession  of  knives 
composed  of  the  meteoric  nickel  of  Greenland. 
At  Suhl,  a  metallic  composition,  known  to  the 
Chinese,  is  emj^loyed  under  the  name  of  white 
copper,  for  ornamenting  arms  and  weapons.  It 
resembles  silver,  and  is  an  alloy  of  nickel  with 
zinc  and  copper. 

Nickel  enters  into  numerous  alloys  :  among 
others  we  may  mention  argentine,  white  copper, 
German  silver,  packfong,  Britannia  metal,  ruolz, 
alfendhide,  &c.  The  analysis  of  tutenag  was 
pm-sued  for  a  long  time  only  on  account  of  the 
nickel  it  contains. 

Nickel  is  a  metal  which  may  now  be  obtained 
completely  pm-e,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
discovery  of  mines  of  this  metal  in  Italy,  in  large 
quantities.  To  almost  all  the  properties  of  iron 
it  adds  the  whiteness,  brilliancy,  and  unalterable- 
ness  of  silver,  even  when  it  is  placed  in  conditions 
vfhich  usually  cause  the  oxidation  of  the  other 
common  metals.  These  properties  render  it  so 
like  silver,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  recognise 
which  is  which,  not  even  by  its  sonority,  wliich  is 
as  well  developed  in  nickel  as  in  silver ;  and 
recent  experiments  have  shown  that  identical 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  the  graver  on  both 
metals. 

It  is  also  less  fusible  than  iron,  and  so  little 
fusible  altogether,  tliat  if  it  is  sometimes  melted 
in  a  covered  crucible,  it  is  owing-  to  the  i^resence 
of  a  small  quantity  of  carbon  combined  with  the 
metal.  It  has  also  the  property  of  cementing 
like  iron,  that  is,  of  combining  with  carbon  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  a  metallic  body,  fu- 
sible at  a  given  temperature,  exactly  similai-  to 
steel.  This  property,  which  u}}  to  the  present 
time  has  not  been  studied  or  utilised,  will  pro- 
bably be  called  to  render  important  services,  aaid 
help  to  increase  the  importance  already  so  justly 
acquii-ed  by  nickel. 

It  is  to  this  property,  principally,  that  we  owe 
all  the  labom-s,  all  the  studies  upon  nickel,  and 
every  application  hitherto  made  of  it.     It  forms 


alloys  with  almost  all  other  metals,  together  or 
separately,  wdthout  sensibly  altering  their  pro- 
perties. It  has  for  a  long  time  been  employed 
alloyed  with  ii-on,  copper,  zinc,  tin,  and  silver,  in 
all  proportions,  and  under  the  best  conditions. 
Almost  all  these  alloys  are  fusible,  and  the  de- 
grees of  fusibility  and  of  unalterabUity  are  regu- 
lated by  the  propoi-tion  of  nickel  in  the  alloy. 

Allied  to  other  metals,  or  completely  pm-e, 
nickel  is  always  more  malleable  than  ii-on,  and 
quite  as  resistant ;  it  is  nearly  as  ductile  as  silver ; 
it  may  be  rolled,  and,  just  like  iron,  wOl  acquire 
the  fibrous  or  granular  textui-e  under  the  same 
conditions.  It  can  be  worked  hot,  like  iron,  or 
cold,  like  silver. 

It  is  susceptible  of  producing  all  the  effects  of 
mat,  or  polish,  as  in  silver,  without  the  aid  of 
electrotyping.  It  also  gives  the  colour  and  bril- 
liancy of  silver  to  the  alloys  into  which  it  entei-s, 
although  in  very  small  C[uautity.  For  example, 
an  alloy  of  nickel,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron,  which 
contains  only  12  to  15  per  100  of  nickel,  is  per- 
fectly white. 

The  alloy  of  nickel  with  coi)per  and  zinc  has 
given  the  most  valuable  results;  but  as  it  always 
happens  upon  the  introduction  into  the  usages  of 
life  of  a  new,  little-known,  and  somewhat  dear 
material,  industry  has,  in  the  employment  of 
nickel,  shown  itself  as  cautious  as  x'arsimouious. 
So,  in  examining  the  new  series  of  alloys,  having 
nickel  for  a  base,  we  perceive  that,  from  the  first, 
the  proportion  of  nickel  was  very  restrained ;  and 
we  can  follow  its  increase  with  the  development  of 
favour  for  these  alloys  up  to  the  moment  when 
nickel,  emancipated,  so  to  speak,  from  the  triple 
guardianship  of  iron,  copper,  and  zinc,  finally 
appeai-s  alone,  seeking  to  dethrone  silver  in  the 
greater  number  of  its  applications. 

Only  eight  years  ago  a  metallic  article  contain- 
ing nickel  would  not  have  Ijeen  aUoAved  to  circu- 
late without  being  i^reviously  galvanised — tliat  is, 
not  without  being  covered  with  a  coating  of  silver 
more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  intended,  and  also  according  to  the 
greater  or  lesser  quantity  of  nickel  it  contained. 
This  galvanisation  was  not,  however,  useless  when 
the  quantity  of  nickel  entering  into  the  alloy  did 
not  exceed  10  per  cent.,  as  was  generally  the  case. 
Every  one  must  have  exijerienced  how  disagree- 
able the  colour  of  articles  styled  tiickel  is,  which 
become  yellow  at  the  points  where  the  silver 
wears  off. 

There  is  no  need  of  silvering  nickel  now-a-days : 
pure  nickel  resembles  silver  too  much.  Its  suc- 
cess is  complete,  and  no  one  would  think  of  dis- 
I3utmg  the  victory.  Silver  costs  about  5s.  the 
ounce;  pm-e  nickel  about  5s.  the  ijound:  the 
workmanship  is  the  same  for  both  metals.  Nickel 
is  employed  in  the  construction  of  clocks  and 
watches,  and  in  the  most  delicate  jewellery. 
Oi^tical  instrument  and  philosophical  instrument 
makers  generally  employ  this  new  metal :  for  caa-- 
I'iages  and  harness  it  is  extensively  employed;  and 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  the  tlnited  States  of 
America,  have  introduced  it  as  coinage. 

Its  rarity  has  hitherto  been  the  cause  of  the 
limited  number  of  appliances  it  has  received ;  but 
the  discovery  of  a  mine  of  nickel  at  Cruvino,  in 
Italy,  secm-es  a  supply  for  all  the  wants  of  in- 
dustry. Some  mines  in  Piedmont  which  had  been 
closed  upwards  of  200  years,  were  re-opened  in 
1860.  The  nickehferous  minerals  hitherto  recog- 
nised ai-e  not  very  abundant  by  themselves;  while, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  the  quantity  of  nickel  con- 
tained in  these  minerals  is  so  small,  that  they  can 
rarely  be  worked  profitably,  if  they  do  not  con- 
tain in  abundance  some  other  metal  more  or  less 
precious.  Nickel  is  found  in  nature,  in  the  native 
state,  and  in  meteoric  iron,  but  always  allied  with 
iron. 


Ddbation  of  Gbanite. — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Arts,  an  important  discu.ssion  occurred  rela- 
tive to  the  value  of  granite  as  a  building  material.  The 
question  was  asked,  at  what  rate  the  granite  forming 
London  Bridge  was  being  worn  away ;  and  to  this, 
Professor  Tennaut,  of  King's  College,  replied  that  the 
foot  pavement  of  London  Bridge  wore  away  at  about 
the  rate  of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  four  years.  The 
effect  rq)0u  the  parapets  is  best  seen  at  Waterloo 
Bridge.  Some  years  ago  an  .alarm  was  raised  regai'ding 
this  bridge,  aud  it  was  asserted  that  the  grauite  had 
decomposed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  reuder  the  bridge 
unsafe ;  but  observation  shows  that  this  alarm  was  un- 
founded. The  obelisk  of  HeUopohs,  which  is  at  least 
3,000  years  old,  is  still  in  good  condition.  We  need 
not,  therefore,  have  much  fear  for  our  bridges. 
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Landlord  and  Tenant* 

DISTRESS. 

By  this  name  is  designated  the  proceedings  that 
may  be  adopted  by  the  landlord  for  the  recovery 
of  rent  in  arrear. 

The  law  gives  a  landlord  privileges  beyond  any 
other  creditor ;  for,  instead  of  being  compelled  to 
sue  at  law  for  an  amount  that  may  be  due,  he 
may  enter  the  premises  and  take  so  much  of  his 
tenant's  goods  as  will  sell  for  the  sum  owing. 
But  it  is  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  this  power 
that  the  rent  should  not  only  have  become  due, 
but  have  been  refused  on  application ;  and,  more- 
over, no  one  but  the  actual  landlord,  or  person 
duly  authorised  on  his  behalf,  can  levy  a  distress. 
Thus,  if  a  landlord  have  parted  with  his  right  to 
the  premises,  he  can  no  longer  enter  upon  them, 
whatever  sum  may  previously  have  become  due 
to  him  from  the  tenant. 

No  distress  can  be  levied  on  the  same  day  that 
rent  becomes  due,  nor  between  sxmset  and  suni-ise. 
Simday,  Good  Pi'iday,  Christmas  Day,  or  any 
day  appointed  for  public  fast  or  thanksgiving, 
are  also  times  when  such  proceedings  cannot  be 
taken.  To  effect  the  distress,  the  landlord  is  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  house  by  force,  by  breaking 
open  an  outer  door  or  window,  but  must  effect  his 
entry  on  the  premises  in  some  other  way.  When 
once  he  has  so  entered,  he  can  seize  the  furniture, 
&c.,  that  may  be  upon  the  premises,  and  to  resist 
either  him  or  his  agent  in  so  doing  is  an  unlawful 
act. 

If  the  tenant  has  clandestinely  removed  his 
goods,  the  landlord  is  empowered  to  follow  them 
for  a  period  of  thirty  days,  and  diu'ing  that  time 
he  may  effect  a  seizure,  whoever  may  be  the 
o^vner  or  occupier  of  the  premises  upon  which 
they  may  be  found.  If,  however,  the  tenant 
should  remove  his  chattels  at  any  time  before  the 
rent  becomes  due,  the  landlord  cannot  follow  the 
goods,  but  must  sue  the  tenant  after  the  rent  is 
due,  as  a  creditor  in  the  usual  way. 

A  landlord  is  allowed  to  recover,  by  distress, 
any  sum  of  money  that  may  be  due  for  rent  up  to 
the  tei-m  of  six  yeai's.  If  an  execution  has  been 
put  into  the  house,  and  the  goods  of  the  tenant 
are  seized  by  some  other  party,  the  landlord  is 
entitled  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
furnitiu-e,  &c.,  one  year's  rent,  if  it  is  in  an-ear. 
The  same  law  is  in  operation  if  the  tenant  be- 
comes a  bankrupt ;  but  for  any  sum  beyond  the 
one  year's  rent,  the  landlord  in  such  cases  has 
only  the  same  remedy  as  other  creditors. 

There  are  certain  limitations  and  restrictions 
as  to  the  articles  that  may  be  seized  in  distress, 
the  chief  of  which  are  in  favour  of  trade.  A 
man's  tools  and  implements  in  actual  use  may 
not  be  taken,  nor  may  articles  belonging  to  a 
thii-d  party  and  brought  home  to  be  made  or 
manufactured  by  the  tenant.  Perishable  articles 
that  cannot  be  restored  in  precisely  the  same  con- 
dition are  also  exempt  from  distress,  the  general 
principle  being  that  nothing  may  be  taken  which 
cannot  be  retui-ned  in  the  same  state.  Deeds  and 
documents  are  privileged  from  seizure,  as  also 
loose  money,  but  money  may  be  taken  if  in  a  bag. 
Wearing  apparel  on  the  person  of  the  owner,  a 
watch  in  his  pocket,  and  the  like,  may  not  be 
touched. 

Goods  found  upon  the  premises,  whoever  may 
be  the  owner,  may  be  seized  by. the  landlord;  and 
therefore  the  furniture  of  a  lodger  may  be  taken, 
although  he  may  have  paid  his  own  rent.  In 
such  a  case  his  remedy  is  supposed  to  be  that  he 
may  deduct  his  loss  from  the  next  rent  due  for  the 
lodgings.  Hired  furniture,  and  fui-niture  which 
the  landlord  knows  to  be  hired,  may  also  lawfully 
be  seized. 

Distress  cannot  proceed  if  the  amount  due  be 
tendered  in  money,  and  at  any  moment  before  the 
goods  have  left  the  premises  the  tenant  may 
recover  them  by  paying  the  rent  in  arrear.  When 
the  goods  are  removed,  notice  must  be  given  in 
writing  oi  the  place  to  which  they  are  taken,  and 
of  the  intended  sale,  which  is  not  lawful  until  the 
expiration  of  five  days  from  the  distress.  An  in- 
ventory of  the  goods  distrained  must  accompany 
the  notice.  The  tenant  can  then,  prior  to  the 
sale,  still  recover  them  by  paying  the  debt,  with 
the  expense  of  the  levy  in  addition. 

The  distress  should  be  to  a  reasonable  and  suf- 
ficient extent,  but  not  beyond;  and  it  must  be 
conducted  in  a  proper  and  legal  manner.     Any 
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illegal  proceeding  renders  the  distrainer  liable  to 
action  by  the  tenant,  and  to  treble  costs.  The 
goods  must  be  valued  by  two  appraisers,  neither 
of  whom  is  interested  in  the  distress.  The  dis- 
training broker  cannot  himself  value  the  goods. 
After  the  landlord's  rent  and  charges  are  deducted 
from  the  amount  realised  by  the  sale,  the  over- 
plus, if  any  remains,  must  be  paid  to  the  tenant. 
The  tenant  is  entitled  to  examine  the  bill  of  sale, 
if  he  think  fit. 

The  landlord  himself  is  answerable  for  any 
illegal  conduct  of  his  agent  in  conducting  the 
distress ;  but  if  the  distress  itself  is  legal,  and 
some  irregularity  be  committed  in  its  course,  the 
latter  is  not  now  sufficient  to  vitiate  the  pro- 
ceedings, though  this  used  to  be  the  law. 

In  concluding  this  important  branch  of  oui- 
subject,  we  will  add  that  in  any  case  of  grievance 
or  injiuy,  real  or  supposed,  resulting  from  a 
distress,  recourse  should  be  had  at  once  to  the 
advice  of  a  magistrate  or  solicitor,  who  wUl 
instruct  the  complainant  how  to  act. 


Locks  and  Safes. 

The  great  jewel  robberies  which  have  recently 
occurred  in  London  and  elsewhere,  have  attracted 
considerable  attention  to  the  question  of  lock  and 
safe  security.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
opinions  evoked  on  this — everybody's — question 
(for  most  people  have  to  trust  to  a  lock),  have  pro- 
duced a  vast  amoimt  of  benefit  both  to  the  public 
and  the  lock  and  safe  maker.  There  is  being 
done  for  safes  what  the  gi'eat  look  controversy 
of  1851  did  for  locks.  Up  to  that  peiuod  the 
absolute  inviolability  of  "ward,"  "tumbler," 
"lever,"  and  "slider"  was  a  canonical  dogma  of 
mechanical  faith,  to  doubt  which  was  rank  blas- 
phemy. The  clever,  successful  operations,  how- 
ever, of  the  "  light-fingered "  Anglo-American 
suddenly  and  painfvdly  awoke  us  from  our  fool's 
paradise ;  and  the  great  firm  in  Cheapside  esta- 
blished a  principle  of  lock-secui-ity  which  has 
exercised  a  beneficial  influence  upon  all  the 
leading  lock-makers  in  the  realm.  We  have  only 
to  mention  the  names  of  Hobbs,  Hart,  and  Co. 
(the  vanguard  in  the  new  order  of  things),  Chubb 
and  Sons,  Bramah,  CotterHl,  Price,  Tann  and 
Sons,  and  other  celebrated  makers — we  have  only, 
we  say,  to  mention  these  "  shining  lights  "  of  the 
lock-making  world  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  lock- 
security  has  almost  reached  its  climax  for  the 
remainder  of  this  century.  Each  have  their- 
special  recommendatory  qualities,  which  they  can 
sufficiently  explain  to  the  public  without  any 
assistance  of  ours.  What  we  wish  to  say  here  is, 
that  the  city  burglaries  have  turned  inventive 
heads  in  the  direction  of  safe  improvement.  In- 
formation has  reached  us  that  the  two  principal 
London  lock-making  fia:ms,  Hobbs,  Hart,  and  Co., 
and  Chubb  and  Sons,  have  been  for  some  time 
past  quietly,  and  with  commendable  modesty, 
making  model  experimental  safes,  with  the  view 
of  ascertaining  what  amount  of  burglar-proof 
security  can  be  attained  in  such  articles. 

And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question  of 
safe  secm-ity.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
safe  is  expected  to  fulfil  several  conditions  in 
combination.  It  should  be  sufiiciently  portable 
for  removal ;  not  too  heavy  to  endanger  the 
fiooring  of  those  ancient  closets  that,  in  times 
gone  by,  when  business  people  were  compelled  to 
live  where  they  earned  their  bread,  served  for  the 
stowing  of  the  family  Hnen,  or  the  socks  and 
frocks  of  infant  citizens  and  citizenesses.  It 
should  be  sufficiently  fire-proof  to  preserve  books 
and  parchments  from  destruction  under  the  usual 
contingencies  of  a  burning  house,  and  it  should 
also  be  bm-glar-proof,  for  one  night  at  least.  Be- 
yond such  period  we  don't  think  that,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  "  science"  of  safe-breaking,  it  is 
possible  to  make  a  safe  for  ordinary  commercial 
purposes,  combining  the  requirements  enumerated 
above,  that  can  impregnably  withstand  the  blow- 
pipe, the  drUl,  and  the  wedge  of  a  couple  of 
"  handy "  fellows  well  up  in  the  nefarious  art. 
Nor  do  we  think  it  reasonable  that  safe-makers 
should  be  called  vipon  to  effect  what  almost 
verges  on  a  mechanical  impossibility.  As  well 
might  an  iron  ship-builder  be  expected  to  con- 
struct a  ship  that  should  be  rock  and  wreck  proof, 
or  our  friend  Captain  Blakeley  to  build  one  of  his 
"  mortal  engines,  whose  huge  thi-oats "  could 
never  be  bui'st.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  four- 
teen or  twenty  hours  is  a  long  time  to  leave  to 
the  attacks  of  mechanical  burglars  whot  is,  after 


all,  but  a  comparatively  thin  wall  of  iron.  Crime 
never  sleeps;  and  if  the  wonderful  secrets  of 
scientific  research  have  been  brought  home,  by 
means  of  cheap  literature  and  popular  education, 
to  the  humblest  classes  of  the  community,  we 
may  rest  assiu'ed  that  the  descendants  of  Jonathan 
Wild  and  Co.  have  not  stood  still  and  hungry 
diu'ing  the  general  advancement.  But,  as  a 
supplement  to  the  qualities  named  above  that  a 
safe  should  possess,  it  should  be  easily  and 
readily  usable.  This  latter  desideratum  is  nearly 
of  as  much  consequence  as  any  other.  We  must 
remember  that  if  the  "  working  "  of  the  safe  door 
is  troublesome  or  cumbersome,  that  clerks  in  their 
hiu-ry  will  not  like  it,  and  may  occasionally  omit 
to  completely  fasten  everything.  We  do  not  now 
speak  of  the  great  banking  houses,  or  other  large 
commercial  establishments,  where  they  can  afford, 
as  in  a  man-of-war,  to  keep  at  least  as  many  cats 
as  there  are  mice  to  catch,  but  of  the  legion  of 
moderate -sized  active  houses  of  business  and 
offices,  where  the  day  is  one  long  race  of  work  to 
catch  the  last  minute  of  post-time  with  the  last 
stamp  on  the  last  letter.  Yet  aU  these  places 
must  have  safes ;  and  it  has  occurred  repeatedly, 
within  our  own  knowledge,  that  the  safe-key 
has  been,  absent-mindedly,  left  in,  with  suffi- 
cient in  the  cash-box  to  reward  the  burglar  for 
the  trouble  of  taking  it  out.  We  have  seen  one 
very  ingenious  contrivance  that  effectually  ob- 
viates such  a  contingency.  It  is  called  an  index 
lock,  and  works  in  this  wise ;  the  safe-handle  is 
of  the  H  form,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  good  grasj). 
On  the  handle  face  is  an  arrow,  cast  as  part  of 
the  handle  itself,  in  alto  relievo,  with  the  barb 
pointing  one  way  and  the  feather  end  another. 
Round  the  upper  half  of  the  handle-plate  are  the 
words  "locked,"  "shut,"  "open,"  as  the  case 
may  be ;  or  any  other  words,  to  suit  special  pur- 
poses, can  be  used  instead.  The  handle  and  bolt 
action,  as  a  matter  of  coui'se,  form  one  piece  of 
acting  mechanism.  Now,  it  frequently  happens 
that  a  safe-door  wUl  be  closed,  and  no  one  can 
tell,  without  trying,  whether  it  is  locked  or  not. 
By  this  lock-indicator,  however,  the  exact  con- 
dition of  the  door  wUl  present  itself  to  the  ,eye. 
Should  it  be  merely  "  closed  to,"  the  arrow-head 
of  the  handle  will  point  on  the  word  "  open  "  on 
the  right.  Give  the  handle  a  quarter  of  a  turn, 
and  the  bolts  wUl  fly  into  their  places,  but  be 
capable  of  being  tiu'ned  back  by  the  same  means, 
without  the  use  of  the  key.  The  handle  then 
stands  exactly  straight  up  and  down,  the  arrow- 
head of  it  resting  at  the  word  "  shut."  Another 
quarter  of  a  tui'n,  however,  passes  the  bolts  still 
further,  when  the  arrow-head  stops  at  "locked." 
The  door  can  now  only  be  opened  by  the  key. 
But  the  whole  operation  of  locking  can  be  per- 
formed at  once  without  any  stop,  if  desii-ed. 
Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that,  before  leaving  the 
counting-house,  one  glance  at  the  safe-door  will, 
without  the  possibility  of  mistake,  show  the  position 
of  the  bolts;  and,  fm-thermore,  the  key  need 
never  be  left  in  the  safe-door  for  any  purpose 
whatevei'. 

But,  apart  from  all  this,  let  us  consider  that  a 
heavy  safe-door,  containing  constant  marketable 
securities,  is  being  continually  opened  and  shut 
throughout  the  day.  Unless  that  door  is  evenly 
balanced,  there  is  no  managing  partner  or  prin- 
cipal who  will  caa'e  to  have  his  writing,  or  most 
sensitive,  hand  divided  in  work  between  the  light 
pea  and  the  ponderosity  of  the  ever-swinging 
iron  slab.  Thus,  as  we  approach  in  thickness  of 
metal  towards  invulnerability,  we  have  to  con- 
tend against  the  concomitant  inconvenience  of 
weight  in  the  movement  of  the  door. 


Pabis  and  London. — Paris  differs  from  London  in 
some  important  respects.  The  manner  in  which  land  is 
owaed  in  France  does  not  give  to  one  class  of  Frenchmen 
those  large  incomes  which  are  enjoyed  in  England.  But 
Paris  being  a  place  of  much  greater  gaiety  and  fashion, 
is  more  the  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  extravagant  of 
other  countries.  There  is  less  social  depravity  in  Paris 
than  in  London.  The  rich  among  the  French  are  neitlier 
so  rich,  nor  are  they  so  poor,  as  in  London.  Paris  is,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  a  more  productive  city  than 
London.  Some  manufactures  are  caiTied  on  pretty  ex- 
tensively in  Paris.  The  workpeople  are  not  so  well  paid 
as  in  similar  trades  in  England,  but  they  do  not  consume 
as  much  food,  nor  do  they  perform  as  mucli  work.  Oiu- 
impression  is,  that  the  cost  of  any  given  article  is  nearly 
as  much  in  Paris  as  in  England,  the  equality  in  wages 
being  met  by  a  similar  diminution  in  the  quantity  of 
work.  The  French  workmen  rarely  eat  more  than  twice 
a  day,  while  English  workmen  eat  four  tunea  a  day. 
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Things  Talked  About. 


A  WRITER  in  Macmillan's  Mogazine  has  been  indulging 
in  sketches  of  cheap  popular  literature,  and  he  comes  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  "  common  people,''  who  patronise 
it,  are  a  terribly  depraved  lot.  They  love  all  sorts  of 
imaginative  horrors,  providing  they  are  seasoned  with  a 
due  savour  of  moral  reflection.  In  other  words,  the 
"  common"  people  are  afraid  to  be  outspoken,  but  are 
so  little  able  to  discriminate  between  right  and  wrong, 
that  if  they  are  told  black  is  white  and  vice  virtue  they 
are  perfectly  willing  to  believe  it.  Says  the  writer  : — 
"The  heart  of  Vcie  pleis  in  this  country  is  not  to  be 
reached  but  in  gushes  of  moral  wisdom.  Give  the  poor 
man  sensation  ;  let  him  sup  full  of  horrors  ;  initiate  him 
in  all  the  mysteries  of  crime  ;  but  always  be  it  remem- 
bered that  one  condition  is  essential  to  the  success  of 
the  dreadful  tale — that  it  shall  somewhat  ostentatiously 
ally  itself  to  morality.  A  good  Catholic  makes  the  sign 
of  the  cross  when  he  fears  that  he  has  got  into  the 
company  of  evil  spirits.  The  honest,  beer-swilling  Briton 
of  the  lower  order  loves  to  make  moral  reflections  when 
he  finds  himself  in  doubtful  company.  He  is  thus  about 
a  hundred  years  behind  the  more  educated  Briton," 
We  happen  to  know  something  of  cheap  literature,  and 
dear  literature,  too.  And  we  also  loiow  that  the  "beer- 
sivilling  Briton"  troubles  himself  very  little  about  any 
literature  whatever.  "  You  are  another"  is  not  the 
best  argument  in  the  world  ;  but  if  we  chose  to  direct 
attention  to  the  subjects  and  style  of  very  many  of  the 
novels,  plays,  and  operas  which  find  favour  with  the 
"more  educated  Briton,"  sensational  in  the  worst  sense, 
exhibiting  the  foulest  vices,  glossed  over  with  the  most 
mawkish  sentimentality,  we  could  show  a  startling  array 
of  "horrors  and  mysteries  of  crime,"  and  "gushes  of 
moral  wisdom,"  which  would  very  sufficiently  keep  cheap 
sensational  literature  in  countenance.  But  the  writer 
forgets,  or  probably  never  knew,  the  millions  of  cheap 
publications  of  the  most  elevating  and  wholesome  cha- 
racter which  are  yearlj' circulated  exclusively  among  the 
working  classes.  The  writer  should  have  made  himself 
better  acquainted  with  very  familiar  facts  before  he 
ventured  to  sneer  at  cheap  literature. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  passed  the  Chartered  Gas 
Company's  Bill  through  the  second  reading  by  a  majority 
of  thirty-one.  The  House  of  Lords  may  yet  defeat  the 
measure,  and  so  support  the  great  principle,  that  all  such 
works  should  be  erected  at  a  distance  from  populous 
neighbourhoods,  and  most  certainly  very  far  away  from 
public  pleasure-grounds.  Encouraged,  probably,  by  the 
spirit  displayed  by  the  defenders  of  Victoria  Park,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  borough  of  Fiusbury  are  determined 
that  the  project  of  forming  a  park  in  the  northern  district 
of  the  metropolis  shall  be  realised  in  its  integrity.  The 
Rev.  W.  B.  JIackenzie,  who  presided  at  a  meeting  at 
Myddleton  Hall  a  few  evenings  since,  said  the  Legisla- 
ture, nine  years  ago,  bad  allotted  to  them  a  very  small 
space  of  ground  ;  but  the  Board  of  Works  sought  still 
further  to  lessen  its  dimensions  by  erecting  buildings 
that  would  interfere  with  the  beauty  and  utility  of  the 
park  if  ever  it  was  to  be  obtained.  Several  resolutions 
condemnatory  of  the  proceedings  of  the  board  were 
unanimously  adopted.  The  members  for  the  borough 
have  promised  their  support  in  the  matter,  and  a  depu- 
tation has  been  appointed  to  express  to  the  Board  of 
Works  the  popular  feeling. 

The  Sheflield  file-grinders  appear  willing  to  come  to 
terms  with  their  employers,  who,  we  regret  to  add,  seem 
unwilling  to  meet  them  in  a  similar  conciliatory  spirit. 
Deputations  from  the  grinders,  smiths,  and  hardeners, 
had  interviews  with  the  committee  of  the  Masters' 
Association  last  week.  The  object  of  the  gi-inders  and 
smiths  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  masters  were  still 
ivilling  to  submit  the  list  of  prices  to  rerisiou  by  a  joint 
committee  of  masters  and  men.  The  masters'  committee 
reminded  the  deputation  that  the  men  had  rejected  the 
proposition  when  it  was  offered  to  them.  The  prospects 
of  trade  had  now  greatly  changed  for  the  worse,  and  the 
committee  considered  themselves  bound,  by  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  last  general  meeting  of  the  employers,  to 
decline  any  proposition  for  an  advance  of  wages.  The 
hardeners  submitted  a  revised  list,  and  further  desired  to 
be  employed  on  piece  instead  of  by  the  day.  These  pro- 
positions were  also  declmed,  the  committee  being  of 
opinion  that  manufacturers  should  have  the  option  of 
employing  their  men  either  by  piece  or  by  day,  as  might 
appear  most  desirable. 

A  number  of  the  most  respectable  and  influential 
inhabitants  of  Deptford  have  come  forward  to  support 
the  dockyard  labourers  in  their  request  for  an  advance  of 
wages,  and  have  memorialised  the  Board  of  Admiralty  on 
the  subject.  A  claim  so  supported  can  scarcely  be  un- 
reasonable. 

The  majority  of  the  coal-heavers  and  quay-porters  at 
Liverpool,  who  were  out  on  strike,  have  gone  back  to 
work,  at  the  advanced  rate  offered  by  the  employers  ; 
but  the  seamen  and  stokers  remain  out,  determined 
not  to  resume  work  imtil  all  their  claims  are  satisfied. 

A  minder  at  a  mill  at  Ashton-under-Lyue  has  been 
committed  for  seven  days  to  prison  by  the  magistrates 
at  the  County  Sessions  under  peculiar  circumstances. 
He  was  charged  with  leaving  his  work  without  giving 
•even  days'  notice,  pursuant  to  contract.     The  engage- 


ment to  give  and  accept  seven  days'  notice  was  clearly 
proved,  and  the  general  facts  of  the  case  were  not 
disputed,  but  the  defendant  pleaded  that  the  complainant 
had  broken  the  contract,  inasmuch  as  the  hands  were 
stopped  on  the  morning  he  left,  and  he  asserted  that  he 
had  been  idle  nine  days  at  a  time  from  a  similar  cause. 
When  he  engaged  he  said  he  expected  to  have  full  work. 
When  they  had  no  work  on  Friday  morning,  he  walked 
away  with  other  men,  and  obtained  work  elsewhere.  In 
answer  to  this  plea,  it  was  proved  that  on  the  morning 
in  question  the  defendant  was  only  stopped  a  short  time, 
and  then  told  to  go  on  w-ith  his  work,  but  he  refused. 
The  chairman  said  he  had  only  been  stopped  one  hour  ; 
but  if  he  had  been  eight  or  nine  days  without  work, 
then  he  thought  the  defendant  would  have  been  perfectly 
right  in  leaving  and  getting  work.  A  similar  case  was 
heard  in  the  borough  court  of  the  same  town,  and  the 
decision  was  exactly  the  reverse.  It  would  be  very 
satisfactory  if  a  case  were  taken  to  a  superior  court,  so 
that  we  might  know  what  is  the  law  of  the  matter. 

Some  of  the  London  magistrates  have  decided  on 
sending  cabmen  for  trial,  instead  of  summarily  convict- 
ing them,  should  they,  by  furious  driving,  inflict  any 
personal  injury.  The  notice  of  their  intention  may 
perhaps  act  as  a  useful  warning. 

Sir  Morton  Peto  having  offered  to  resign  his  seat  for 
Bristol,  if  his  constituents  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
financial  condition  of  the  firm  of  which  he  is  the  head,  a 
meeting  of  the  electors  has  been  held,  and  forwarded  to 
him  a  resolution  expressive  of  their  perfect  confidence 
in  him  as  their  representative. 


EMIGRATION  AHEANGEMENTS  AT  NEW 
YOEK. 

Evert  man,  woman,  and  child  who  comes  to  New  York 
in  the  character  of  an  emigrant  must  pass  through  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners  of  Emigration  in  Castle 
Garden.  Before  the  passengers  of  an  emigrant  ship 
leave  her,  their  luggage  is  taken  charge  of  by  officers  of 
the  institution,  for  which  numbered  metal  tokens  are 
given.  Both  the  passengers  and  luggage  are  then 
landed  by  the  aid  of  a  steam-tug  belonging  to  the 
commissioner.  After  this,  the  passengers  pass  through 
the  landing-office,  in  front  of  a  series  of  desks,  where 
their  names,  age,  profession,  coimtry,  the  name  of  the 
vessel  they  an'ived  in,  their  destination,  and  the  names 
of  such  friends  or  relations  to  whom  they  are  going  (if 
they  have  any)  are  booked.  They  are  then  forwarded 
to  boarding-houses,  which  are  licensed  by  the  municipal 
authorities,  and  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  com- 
missioners. The  custom  of  these  houses  is  made  to 
depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  their  keepers  conduct 
their  business  ;  they  are  not  only  required  to  treat  the 
emigrants  fairly  in  their  charges,  but  they  are  held 
accountable  for  such  property  as  may  be  entrusted  to 
them  by  the  lodgers.  The  luggage  left  in  the  Garden 
can  be  caUed  for  when  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the 
owners,  and  whether  removed  soon  or  late  there  is  no 
charge  made.  If  an  emigrant  intends  to  remain  in  New 
York,  and  his  luggage  is  such  as  he  cannot  carry  away, 
it  will  be  forwarded  to  his  address  at  a  much  lower  rate 
than  he  could  have  done  it  by  engaging  a  conveyance 
himself.  Those  emigrants  who  are  going  to  the  interior 
of  the  country  are  forwarded  by  the  commissioners,  in 
their  own  steamers,  either  to  the  railway  stations  or  the 
vessels  by  which  they  are  to  travel ;  and  ia  order  to 
prevent  their  being  imposed  upon,  they  are  supplied 
with  tickets  which  wiU  free  them  to  their  destination, 
in  whatever  part  of  the  States  that  may  be.  When  the 
emigrants  leave  New  York  for  a  distant  part  of  the 
country,  the  commissioners  do  not  lose  sight  of  them, 
but,  by  means  of  their  agents  in  many  of  the  distant 
towns,  provide  asylums  for  the  indigent  and  employ- 
ment for  the  able-bodied.  The  class  of  emigrants  who 
are  without  the  means  of  transporting  themselves  to  the 
interior  of  the  country,  have  loans  granted  upon  such 
luggage  as  they  may  possess,  which  they  can  redeem 
when  in  employment,  and  no  interest  is  charged  for  the 
money.  The  commissioners  are  also  agents  for  em- 
ployers over  the  whole  of  the  States,  so  that  they  are 
enabled  to  find  situations  for  emigrants  in  almost  any 
of  the  branches  of  industry.  Their  employment  office 
at  the  landing  building  is  a  highly  valuable  institution. 
By  means  of  this  office  numbers  of  young  girls  are 
saved  from  moral  shipwreck. — The  W(yrking  Man  in 
Avierica. 


What  we  Owe  to  Invei.tors. — Inventors  have  set 
in  motion  some  of  the  greatest  industries  of  the  world. 
To  them  society  owes  many  of  its  chief  necessaries,  com- 
forts, and  luxuries  ;  and  by  their  genius  and  labour  daily 
life  has  been  rendered  in  all  respects  more  easy  as  well 
as  enjoyable.  Our  food,  our  clothing,  the  furniture  of 
our  homes,  the  glass  which  admits  the  light  to  our  dwell- 
ings, at  the  same  time  that  it  excludes  the  cold ;  the  gas 
which  illuminates  oiu"  streets  ;  our  means  of  locomotion 
by  land  and  by  sea ;  the  tools  by  which  our  various 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  are  fabricated,  have  been 
the  result  of  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  many  men  and 
many  minds.  But  mankind  are  all  the  happier  for  such 
inventions,  and  are  every  day  reaping  the  benefit  of  them 
in  an  increase  of  individual  well-being  as  well  as  of 
public  enjoyment. — Self-Help  :  Neio  Edition, 


Notes  and  Extracts. 

The  passage  of  a  rifle  bullet  through  the  brain  would 
not  occupy  more  than  the  thousandth  of  a  second ;  a 
stroke  of  lightning  would  pass  through  the  body  in  much 
less  time  ;  thus  a  person  killed  by  either  of  these  means 
would  die  without  consciousness  having  time  to  be  pro- 
duced, as  proved  by  the  aspect  of  those  who  have  thus  died^ 

Db.  Angus  Smith,  when  travelling  in  a  railway  car- 
riage, collected  some  of  the  particles  of  dust  which  floated 
in  the  air,  and  which  seemed  to  shine  with  a  metallic 
lustre.  On  examination  these  were  found  to  be  in 
reality  rolled  plates  of  iron,  which  seemed  to  have  been 
heavily  pressed  and  torn  up  from  the  sui-face. 

The  Law  of  Limited  LiABiLm'.  —  Several  of  last 
week's  papers  contain  remarks  upon  Vice-Chancellor 
Wood's  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  "  Anglesea  Colliery 
Company,"  14  W.  R.,  708,  showing  the  most  total  mis- 
apprehension of  the  nature  of  that  decision.  It  is  not 
the  case,  as  there  represented,  that  the  Vice-Chancellor 
has  held  that  the  holders  of  fully  paid-up  shares  are 
liable  to  further  calls,  but  the  holders  of  shares  not 
fully  paid,  are  liable  to  caUs  made  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  adjusting  the  equities  between  them  and  the  fully 
paid-up  shareholders,  and  that  these  latter  are  "  con- 
tributories"  for  that  purpose,  i.e.,  for  the  pivrpose  of 
receiving  the  proceeds  of,  not  of  paying,  the  call. 

Mineral  On,  as  a  Sctbstitute  for  Co.ii,. — A  series 
of  important  experiments  upon  Mr.  Richardson's  method 
of  burning  mineral  oil  as  a  fuel  for  steam-ships  and 
steam-engines,  was  terminated  recently  at  Woolwich 
Dockyard  with  complete  success.  Ten  pounds  of  water 
is  the  highest  quantity  that  has  ever  been  evaporated 
per  pound  of  the  best  steam-coals  :  upwards  of  eighteen 
pounds  of  water  has  now  been  evaporated  continuously 
for  many  hours  by  oil  from  the  celebrated  Torbane  Hill  or 
Boghead  mineral.  The  trials  with  other  rock  oUs,  though 
not  reaching  quite  so  high  a  figure,  have  been  such  as  to 
prove  the  superiority  of  mineral  oil  over  coal,  and  the 
perfect  capability  of  maintaining  the  strongest  fire  with- 
out the  slightest  cessation  or  diminution  of  its  intensity, 
until  the  complete  exhaustion  of  the  store  of  fuel. 

DlTINO    AT    THE    THAMES     EMBANKMENT. — Opposite 

Buccleuch  House  there  is  a  diver  descending  a  ladder, 
supported  on  scaSblding,  into  the  water.  He  is  bent 
upon  giving  assistance  in  the  task  of  removing  piles  no 
longer  required.  There  are  five  men  in  attendance  upon 
him.  First,  they  weight  him  with  metal  weights,  slung 
from  his  shoulders  over  his  diver's  dress.  His  helmet  is 
on,  and  the  round  glass  in  front  of  the  face  screwed 
tightly  up.  They  fasten  a  rope  to  him.  He  steps  into 
the  water,  which  rises  to  his  knees,  his  middle,  his 
shoulders,  and  finally  closes  over  his  head  as  he  descends 
from  rail  to  rail.  The  other  two  men  in  attendance  on 
him  pump  air  through  a  flexible  tube,  which  descends 
with  him  into  his  helmet.  A  shovel  is  first  lowered  to 
him,  then  an  auger.  The  water  flows  on  as  before. 
Craft  of  all  sorts  pass  and  repass  ;  still  there  is  no  sign 
of  him.  The  looker-on  begins  to  feel  an  oppressive 
shortness  of  breath  and  sense  of  anxiety.  His  thoughts 
are  unconnected,  thinking  now  of  the  naked  pearl-divers 
in  warm  Indian  seas,  wondering  almost  simultaneously 
whether  this  mysterious  stay  of  the  weU-clad  being  below 
the  water  was  another  of  the  secrets  that  the  river  would 
never  tell,  recurring  to  the  pearl  fisheries,  and  the  shark- 
charmers  that  accompany  every  pearl-fishing  expedition. 
At  last,  half  an  hour  has  elapsed.  There  is  a  slight 
commotion  among  the  attendants,  and  the  diver's  helmet 
appears  above  the  water. — Builder. 

A  Word  for  Lancashire. — A  noble  county,  be 
assured,  is  that  of  Lancaster,  notwitlistanding  its  tall 
chimneys,  and  black-mouthed  coal-pits,  and  smoke- 
begrimed  faces,  and  swarthy  artisans,  and  cotton-covered 
operatives.  The  Southern  shrinks  from  it  as  a  pestilence. 
The  Londoner  would  almost  as  soon  be  .stuck  up  to  the 
neck  in  a  Tipperary  bog  as  be  fixed  in  a  manufacturing 
town.  But,  over  the  wide  world,  point  out  to  us  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  extent  as  Lancashire  with  the  same 
properties  of  greatness.  In  this  much-maligned  county 
there  are  fields  as  green,  and  landscapes  as  fail",  as  eye 
can  rest  on.  Nowhere  is  agriculture,  in  its  science  and 
practice,  advancing  more  rapidly.  From  beneath  its 
surface  coal  is  dug  out  by  brawny  arms  to  turn  the 
machinery  of  the  monster  factorj',  and  to  cheer  the  fire- 
side of  the  humble  cottage.  From  its  mountain-sides 
the  stone  is  quarried  in  abundance.  Along  its  picturesque 
valleys  the  dancing  waterfall  is  m.ade  available  for  turn- 
ing the  wheels  of  the  mill,  and  the  wild  beauties  of 
Nature  are  trained  to  the  service  of  the  practical  and 
useful.  Railways  intersect  the  county  like  net-work, 
affording  unusual  facilities  of  transit.  On  its  rivers 
float  the  argosies  of  a  hundred  lands  ;  and  from  its  ports 
are  borne  its  manufactures  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth.  Its  inhabitants  are  characterised  by  a  sterling 
intellect  of  Saxon  parentage,  polished  and  whetted  by 
the  daily  attrition  of  commercial  dealings.  Many  a 
strong  mind  has  struggled  up  from  the  weaver's  loom, 
till  it  has  enriched  the  literature  of  the  day,  or  increased 
the  comforts  of  the  day  by  its  practical  inventions.  A 
county,  indeed,  not  without  its  failings  ;  but  still  a 
county  "whose  merchants  are  princes,"  whose  women 
are  said  to  be  "  witches,"  and  who.se  people  generally, 
though  rough  and  gnarled  in  their  outside  bark,  are,  in 
the  main,  sound  at  the  core  ! 
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Co-operative  Intelligence. 

Poole  Coopebativb  SoaETT. — The  committee  of 
tliis  society,  which  has  been  in  existence  since  February 
last,  have  just  issued  their  first  report.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows:— "Your  committee  have  great  pleasure  to  report 
that  the  sale  of  goods  for  the  quarter  has  amonnted  to 
£263  16s.,  realising  a  net  profit  of  £19  19s.  5d.,  after 
providing  for  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  in  esta- 
blishing the  society.  The  society  consists  of  eighty 
members,  with  a  share  capital  of  £112  14s.,  and  a 
deposit  capital  of  £15.  The  average  takiugs  per  week 
amount  to  £20  53.  lOd.  The  society,  therefore,  have  a 
surplus  equal  to  a  bonus  (after  allowing  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent,  on  shares;  of  2s.  6Jd.  in  the  poimd  on 
the  amount  of  purchases  made  by  paid-up  members 
prior  to  30th  April,  which  purchases  amount  to  £157 
Os.  114d.  The  committee  invite  members  to  deposit 
sums  of  not  less  than  £5,  repayable  in  not  less  than 
.six  months,  to  carry  interest  at  5  per  cent.  They 
therefore  hope  that  the  members  will  see  it  is  to  their 
advantage  to  deposit  their  savings  with  the  society,  so 
as  to  enable  the  committee  to  go  to  first-class  markets 
for  goods.'' 

OssETT  Co-operative  Society. — From  the  nineteenth 
quarterly  report  it  appears  that  the  society  is  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  After  paying  all  expenses,  and 
5  per  cent,  on  capital  in  £1  shares,  the  committee 
purpose  paying  a  dividend  of  2s.  in  the  )x>und  on 
£2,43^  purchase  money,  leaving  a  balance  of  £10 
8s.  9id.  to  carry  to  the  reserve  fund,  ma'dng  a  total 
resene  fond  of  £31  6s.  3d. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  AND   INSTITUTES. 

Notice  to  Working  JIen's  Clubs  ajid  Instituteb. 
— The  council  of  the  Working  Jlen's  Club  and  Institute 
Union  beg  to  give  notice  th.at  they  have  abolished  the 
annual  fee  of  5s.,  payable  by  dubs  affiliated  to  the 
Union.  The  registration  fee  of  2s.  6d. — payable  by 
clubs  on  their  first  coming  into  Union — will  still  be 
payable. 

The  Spottiswoode  Chokai  Societt's  annual  concert 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  the  11th  inst.,  at  the 
Great  Hall,  Whittington  Club,  and  deserves  noting  as 
a  most  gratifying  r'cvnion  of  employers  and  employed. 
The  programme  comprised  a  choice  selection  of  sacred 
and  secular  music  of  the  highest  order,  rendered  with 
considerable  skill  both  by  vocalists  and  instramentalists. 
It  is  certainly  an  indication  of  an  improved  relationship 
between  capital  and  labour  when,  after  working  hours, 
the  employer  participates  in,  and  even  leads,  the  ra- 
tional recreation  of  those  he  employs. 
EMIGBATION. 

The  Thee  to  Emigrate  to  Canada. — It  is  important 
that  the  emigrant  should  arrive  eaily  in  spring.  By 
leaving  home  in  April  or  May,  he  will  get  to  Canada 
at  a  time  when  labour  is  in  general  demand.  The 
highest  wages  are  paid  during  harvest ;  but  his  main 
object  should  be  to  procure  emploj-ment  by  the  year, 
thereby  securing  a  home  for  the  winter.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  until  he  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  ways  of  the  country,  his  services  are  not  of  much 
use  to  the  farmer,  and  he  should,  therefore,  be  particu- 
larly careful  not  to  fall  into  the  common  error  of  refusing 
reasonable  wages  when  offered  to  him  on  his  first  arri-i-al. 
On  no  account  should  the  agricultui-al  labourer  be  per- 
suaded to  emigrate  to  Canada  after  tlie  month  of 
August,  unless  he  is  coming  out  to  friends. 

FoiAiE  Emigration  to  Australu. — Miss  Maria 
Bye,  who  has  just  returned  to  England  from  a  visit 
to  the  Australian  colonies,  whither  she  proceeded  three 
years  ago  with  100  women  emigi'ants,  was  present  at 
a  recent  meeting  held  at  the  offices  of  the  Social  Science 
Association,  in  London.  Colonel  Sykes  presided,  and 
Miss  Rye  read  an  interesting  account  of  her  ^isit  to  the 
antipodes.  She  was  received  with  great  cordiality,  and 
her  statement  was  listened  to  with  much  attention,  and 
greatly  applauded.  She  described  the  colonies  as  being 
excellent,  not  only  for  their  climate,  but  for  the  abun- 
dance of  their  products,  and  the  absolute  certainty  there 
was  of  obtaining  all  the  necessaries,  and  most  of  the 
comforts,  of  life  by  all  who  chose  to  work.  She  first 
visited  New  Zealand,  describing  Otago  as  an  excellent 
place  for  settlement.  She  left  the  100  young  women 
sh«  took  out  to  that  district  there,  and  she  had  since 
received  information  that  all  of  them,  except  some  three 
or  four  who  came  to  her  with  false  characters,  had  done 
well.  She  afterwards  visited  Canterbury  aud  Nelson. 
After  le^ing  Nelson  she  visited  Marlborough,  Picton, 
and  Weffington.  She  described  the  land  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Auckland  as  igneous  in  its  origm  for  at 
least  fifteen  mUes  round,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that, 
from  a  hill  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  at  least  twenty- 
five  extinct  volcanoes  could  be  counted,  and  stated  that 
the  land  was  in  many  parts  covered  with  large  masses  of 
scoria.  The  town  itself  was  of  a  purely  commercial 
character.  She  then  went  on  to  describe  her  visit  to 
Australia,  and  gave  a  very  glowing  description  of  the 
vegetation,  the  flowers,  and  fruits  of  Sydney  and  its 
neighbourhood.  Here  she  was  much  pleased  with  the 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  female  emigrants.    She 


afterwards  went  to  Queensland,  and  described  the  vege- 
table productions  of  Brisbane  and  its  neighbourhood  as 
something  wonderful.  Rows  of  pine-apple  trees  growing 
like  cabbages,  while  the  tea  and  coffee  trees,  the  sugar- 
cane, arrowroot  tree,  cinnamon,  and  bamboo,  were  all 
gi-owing  one  alongside  of  the  other.  Honey  could  be 
obtained  from  the  bush  trees  by  buckets  full,  and  the 
coast  was  covered  with  oysters.  There  were  very  good 
arrangements  for  the  reception  of  emigrants  at  Brisbane, 
but  she  informed  the  company  that  nothing  could  be 
more  discreditable  than  the  manner  in  which  they  arrived 
at  the  port,  crowded  together  in  the  vessels,  squalid  and 
dirty,  while  in  some  instances  the  death-rate  on  the 
voyage  had  been  from  30  to  70,  or,  in  other  words,  from 
9  to  20  per  cent.  She  next  went  to  Victoria.  The  town 
of  Melbourne  was,  she  said,  one  of  the  finest  she  had 
seen,  both  as  regarded  the  public  and  private  buildings. 
Arrangements  were  entered  into  by  the  Government  to 
grant  150  free  passages  for  female  emigrants  per  month, 
but  the  Colonial  Government  refused  any  grant  for  the 
innnigration  of  edncated  women,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Colonial  Legislature  only  contemplated  granting  funds 
for  the  assistance  of  the  labouring  emigrants.  She  was, 
however,  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  great  demand,  both 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  for  governesses  ;  and  she 
considered  that  if  any  mistake  had  been  made  by  the 
society,  it  was  in  sending  out  young  women  who  were 
not  sufficiently  accomplished.  Indeed,  persons  possessed 
of  the  highest  accomplishments  were  always  in  request, 
and  invariably  did  the  best,  though  all  did  well. 

INDUSTRIAL  EXHIBITION.?. 
PEOVmCIAL  ESHTBITIONS  CJ  FRANCE.  —  The  Bour- 
deanx  exhibition  is  one  of  the  most  important  after  Paris, 
and  the  amount  expended  for  works  of  art  this  year 
exceeded  £2,057  ;  of  this,  nearly  £1,200  was  paid  by 
private  persons  for  60  works,  rather  over  £800  for  34 
works  purchased  by  the  society  by  which  the  exhibitions 
are  instituted,  and  £60  by  the  authorities  of  the  town 
for  oue  picture  ;  the  total  number  of  works  purchased 
being,  consequently,  95,  and  the  average  price  between 
£21  and  £22  each.  In  the  list  of  tlie  painters  whose 
works  were  soW  are  the  well-known  names  of  Rousseau, 
Antigua,  Landelle,  BmilangiJ,  and  two  of  the  medallists 
of  the  present  Paris  Exhibition — Claude  and  Brown. 


Correspondejtce. 


*«•  TTe  sTialT  bo  ?mppy  io  r^dv&  early  information  of  general 
interest  from  Secretai-ies  of  Societies,  Clubs,  or  Institntions,  to 
le  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  the  Workiwo  Man,  La  Bello 
Sauvoije  Yard,  Ludgate  HiU,  London,  B.C. 

We  do  not  hold  ourselves  in  any  way  responsible  for  tite 
opinions  expressed  by  Correspondents. 

THE   "WORKING  MAN"   LIFEBOAT. 

To  fhe  Editor  of  the  WoEKOJO  Man. 
SiK,— I  am  very  glad  to  find  that  the  subscriptions  for 
the  purchase  of  the  Wokkiko  Man  Lifeboat  are  beginning 
so  well.  In  my  opinion  the  matter  is  one  which  coucema 
us  working  men  more  deeply  than  appears  at  first  sight. 
The  sailors  who  iran  our  sliips  are  as  tnily  and  really 
working  men  ns  are  ourselves.  Their  fathers  and  brothers 
are  generally  working  men,  and  they  have  to  imdergo  in 
an  aggravated  form  all  the  hardsbips  and  discomforts 
whicli  sometimes  appear  inseparable  from  working  class 
life,  for  with  them  it  is  often  all  work  and  no  play,  espe- 
cially diu-ing  the  tempestuous  weather  of  the  "winter 
months.  Wo  are  always  ready  to  clnb  together  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  such  of  our  mates  who  may,  by 
reason  of  accident  or  illness,  have  been  thrown  out  of 
work,  and  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  not  also  assist  in 
saving,  in  times  of  danger,  our  fellow-workers  on  board  ship. 
vBiit  for  them  we  should  not  have  many  of  the  materials 
from  abroad,  the  mannfaeture  of  which  gives  so  many 
of  us  employment;  nor  should  we  be  enabled  to  send 
to  foreign  markets  the  goods  so  made.  Consequently, 
I  hope  that  every  workshop  and  factory  —  from  the 
large  estabUshment,  with  its  thousands  of  hands,  to 
the  httle  shop,  with  its  half-dozen  workers — throughout 
the  Uuited  Kingdom,  will  assist  in  promoting  an  object 
which  has  for  its  aim  the  development  of  those  fraternal 
feehngs  which  have  ever  chai-acterised  us  working  men  as 
a  class.  There  are  few  working  men  who,  if  they  beheld 
a  vessel  in  danger,  would  hesitate  to  assist  in  rescuing  the 
despairing  crew  and  passengers ;  and  when  we  can  do  so 
without  danger  to  ourselves,  -ivithout  even  the  need  to 
leave  our  work-beuch  or  home  fireside,  I  say  that  we  ought 
to  do  all  we  can  in  the  matter.  I  quite  agree  with  what 
has  previously  been  stated  on  the  subject  in  the  Woekino 
Man,  and  hope  that,  when  the  proper  time  comes,  I  slutH 
have  the  pride  and  satisfaction  of  gazing  jit  the  messenger 
of  hope  aud  mercy,  purchased  with  the  hard-earned  pence 
of  us  working  men,  as  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  the  great 
industrial  display  which  wUl  be  held  this  autumn  in  the 
AgricuItui-al  HalL  A  Working  Man. 

EMIGEATION     TO     AMERICA. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Working  Man. 
Sir, — I  was  much  pleased  with  the  article  on  '*  British 
Columbia"  in  No.  22  of  the  Working  Man.  I  once 
thought  of  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  and  read  the 
works  of  various  writers  respecting  that  conntry.  But  I 
was  not  satisfied  after  all  I  had  read,  having  an  objection 
to  the  climate.  Since  then  I  have  received  a  letter  from  a 
brother  of  mine,  dated  Chicago.     He  states  that  *'  the 


chief  portion  of  the  people  of  this  part  of  America  are 
Germans,  or  the  descendants  of  Germans.  It  requires  a 
hardy  race  of  men  to  hve  here.  Manj-  who  come  here  ore 
not  prepared  to  stand  the  heat  of  siumaer  or  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  seU  their  farms,  half  improved,  for  very  Uttle." 
Hence  It  ivill  he  seen  that  some  thought  is  required  before 
deciding  upon  emigrating  to  the  United  States.       J.  H. 


TO   COKEESPONDENTS. 

Aktii.'.>aeiam.— T'jws  are  of  comparatively  modem  origin. 
1  the  piimitiv^  chiu-ches  the  worshippers  stood  upright 
or  sat  upon  the  ground.  Towards  the  year  1319,  stoolg 
were  placed  in  the  churches,  hut  a  decree  was  needed  in 
order  to  put  a  stop  to  fights  to  obtain  these  seats. 
About  1530,  reserved  benches  were  estabhshed,  with  the 
initials  of  the  proprietors  placed  upon  them.  Ahont 
mi,  we  find  mention  of  pews  carpeted  aud  cushioned 
Uke  those  of  the  present  day.  The  high  enolosureg 
were  introduced  by  the  Puritans  in  order  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  royal  officers,  who  took  note  of  those  who 
did  not  bow  when  the  name  of  Jesus  was  mentioned. 
Swift  says  massive  bedsteads  of  ancient  form,  like  those 
which  our  fathers  used,  have  been  transformed  into 
pews ;  but  they  have  not  changed  their  nature,  for  they 
always  offer  a  refuge  to  those  who  wish  to  sleep. 

Artisan.— It  was  in  1825  that  a  biU  was  introduced  into 
Parliament,  enacting  penalties  for  overwork  tn  factories, 
and  limiting  the  hours  of  labour  on  Saturdays  from 
twelve  hours  a  day  to  nine  hours. 

J.  N.  W.— "  Any  master  convicted  of  having  employed  any 
person  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts, 
or  baling  employed  any  child  without  a  certificate  from 
a  schoolmaster,  is  liable  to  penalties  varying  from  one  to 
five  poiuids  for  each  child,  young  person,  or  woman  so 
employed."  7  Vict.,  c.  15,  s.  56.  "Parents  or  guardians 
who  receive  a  pecuniary  benefit  from  a  child's  wages  are 
liable  to  penalties  varying  from  5s.  to  20s.  for  neglecting 
to  cause  the  child  to  attend  school."    7  Vict.,  o.  15,  s.  57. 

N-  I-— Ves ;  it  is  possible  to  see  the  wind.  The  Sdtntifle 
American  says  :  "  Take  a  polished  mctaUic  surface  cf  two 
feet  or  more,  with  a  straight  edge^a  large  hand-saw  wUl 
answer  the  purpose.  Take  a  windy  day,  whether  hot  or 
cold,  clear  or  cloudy,  only  b  t  it  not  rain  or  the  air  be 
murky— in  other  words,  let  the  air  be  dry  and  clear  j  it 
is  better  if  the  wind  be  steady,  but  this  is  not  essential. 
Hold  your  metallic  surface  at  right  angles  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind— c.  g.,  if  the  ivind  is  north,  hold  your 
surface  directed  east  aud  west,  but  instead  of  holding 
the  surface  vertical,  incUne  it  about  45°  to  the  horizon, 
so  that  the  wiad,  striking,  ghmces  and  flows  over  the 
edge  (keeping  it  straight),  as  water  over  a  dam.  Now 
sight  carefully  over  the  straight  edge  at  some  minute 
and  sharply  defined  object,  and  you  wUl  see  the  air  flow 
over  as  water  flows  over  a  dam.  Make  your  observation 
carefully,  and  you  will  hardly  ever  fail  to  see  the  air,  no 
matter  how  cold;  the  result  is  even  better  when  the 
sun  is  obscured." 

Apprentice.— The  only  authorised  persons  in  London  for 
the  engagement  of  seamen,  apprentices,  and  boys  are— 
The  Superintendents  of  the  Government  Mercantile 
Marine  Offices,  Minories ;  Sailors'  Homes,  Dock  Street 
and  Poplar;  and  the  licensed  Government  Agents, 
Messrs.  Suckling  and  Co.,  11,  America  Square,  Minories  ; 
and  Messrs.  Besant  and  Co.,  84,  Lower  Thames  Street. 
Any  other  person  (except  the  shipowner,  master,  or 
mate,  or  the  bond  fide  servant  of  the  owner)  providing 
berths  for  any  seaman  or  apprentice  is  liable  to  a  i>eiialty 
of  £20  for  each  offence. 

Emigrant. — All  persons,  not  having  before  resided  in 
Queensland,  paying  their  own  fuH  passages  to  the 
colony,  receive  a  £30  land  order  (equal  to  thirty  acres 
of  land)  for  each  member  of  their  families  of  twelve 
years  and  upwards,  and  a  £15  laud  order  for  each  child 
between  twelve  months  aud  twelve  years.  Free  and 
assisted  passages  are  given,  vrithout  restriction  as  to 
age,  to  persons  of  the  following  occupations ;— Shep- 
herds, ploughmen,  roadmakers,  quarrymen,  professed 
gardeners,  miners,  carpentei*s,  masons,  bricklayers,  black- 
smiths, wheelwrights,  shipwrights,  &c. ;  also  female 
domestic  servants  of  good  character.  Apply  at  the 
Queensland  Government  Emigration  Offices,  3,  Old 
Broad  Street,  London. 

Builder. — The  nse  of  proper  printed  forms  for  an  appren- 
tice's indentures  is  allowed  by  the  law. 

A  Wood  Carver. — To  answer  all  your  questions  would  fill 
a  page  of  the  Workino  Man.  You  could  not  obtain  a 
passage  on  the  terms  mentioned  by  you,  nor  is  it  certain 
that  your  condition  would  be  improved  by  emigrating. 
If  you  are  a  steady,  skilled,  and  industrious  workman, 
your  chances  are  as  gi'eat  at  home  as  abroad. 

J.  R.  B. — The  short-hand  system  mentioned  by  you  is  the 
best. 

A  Workino  Man  (Blyth). — While  sympathising  with  you 
and  your  feUow-workmen  in  your  struggle,  wo  must 
decline  the  controversy  which  would  inevitably  follow 
the  insei-tion  of  your  letter. 

S.  J.  Cooper. — Your  eicellcnt  communication  has  been 
auticip.'ited  by  us. 

P.  P. — Your  suggestion  has  been  complied  with. 


"WORKING  MAN"  LIFEBOAT. 


(■4f/i  List  of  Suhscriptiom.) 
£  a.  d. 


at  StepleUn'e,  SteimeA' . 
F.  W.  DunalJ-OD.  Ilar- 

borne.Dear  BirmiualiaiD 
J.  A.  AVnggett,  3,  Ucixry 


Row,  Southwark 


R.  Word,  Ifanrax'.. 

B.  Bubb.  CharltoQ  Kinmi 

J.  Sydecbom,  US,  Druin- 

mood  3tr*et 
M.  and  J .  UiL-klins.  KorUi- 
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Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
WORKING  CLASSES'  EXHIBITION  aud 
INDUSTRIAL  FESTIVAL,  to  he  liekl  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall,  London,  and  opened  on  SEPTiaiBER  3rd, 
1866. 

TO  EXHIBITORS. 
Contributions  of  SkiUed  Worlcmanship,  or  Amateur 
Productions,  wiU  be  accepted  from  all  parts  of  London, 
tlie  Provinces,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  For 
the  benefit  of  Provincial  Exhibitors,  the  Railway  Com- 
panies have  liberally  offered  to  return  unsold  goods  free, 
so  that  the  expense  of  carriage  will  be  but  half  the  usual 


NOTICE.— Applications  for  Spaca  must  be  forwarded 
on  or  before  the  30th  of  Jnne. 


SPECIAL  PRIZES. 
The  Council  of  the  above  E:fhihition  have  much 
pleasure  in  auuouncing  that,  in  addition  to  the  Medal 
OF  Merit,  designed  for  the  occasion  by  J.  S.  and 
A.  B.  Wton,  Esqs.,  the  following  SPECLiL  Prizes  have 
heen  liberally  offered  by  the  gentlemen  named,  for  the 
production  of  Articles  to  be  E.xhibited  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  in  September  next,  namely — 


1*1  tr  A  A  in  Mouey,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  the  MOST 
dbiO  U  U  USEFUL  INVENTION.  Open  to 
all  Classes.  The  Gift  of  the  Directors  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company. 


O-i  A  A  A  i^  Money,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  the  best 
ajlU  U  U  PAINTING  IN  OIL.  The  Gift  of 
tho  Directors  of  the  AgriculturaJ  HaU  Company. 


^  r  A  A  in  Money,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  the  second 
dtO  U  U  best  OIL  PAINTING.  The  Gift  of 
C.  Comfort,  Esq. 


1?E:      a      a    iuMoney,  for  the  best  WATEK-COLOUE 
dLO      U      U        DRAWING.  TheGiftof  J.HAEHIS.Esq. 


X?  O  O  A  for  the  best  GOLD  BBOOCH  and  EAE- 
dWO  O  U  EINGS,  of  Original  Design,  which  can 
be  sold  for  £10.  (.Sale  for  that  sum  to  be  permitted  if 
required.)    The  Gift  of  John  Holmes,  Esq. 


/*Q  o  A  for  the  best  pattern,  Birmiughain  make, 
3JZ  Z  \J  GILT  BRACELET,  BROOCH,  and 
EAE-EINGS,  which  can  be  sold  for  £3  3s.  (Sale  for  that 
snm  to  be  permitted  if  required.)  The  Gift  of  John  Holmes, 


£2 


JEWELLERY. 


Gift  of  W.  J.  W. 


MODEL  of  a  STEAM-ENGINE.    The 


nn  -l(\  r\  for  the  best  AETICLB  OP  UTILITY, 
3^ Li  l.\J  KJ  made  by  an  Amateur.  The  Gilit  of 
E.  Murray,  Esq. 


I?0      O      n    for  the  best  PEN-AND-INK  DRAWING, 
dt^      ij      U        The  Gift  of  W.  Straker,  Esq. 


j(?0      O      A    for  the  best  Spei 

3^Z      L      yj         CUTLERY.  Til 


of  SHEFFIELD 
The  Gift  of  T.  EuDKlN,Esq. 


Tk  to  be  done  by  Exhibitor. 


^O      O      A    tor  the  best  Specimen  of 
dW^i     L     \J       WOOD.    The  Gift  of  C 


INLAYING  Df 


4-*  9  9  (\  'or  the  best  Specimen  of  CjVBINET 
^^U  Zi  \j  WORK,  made  by  an  Apprentice  who 
has  served  not  more  than  four  years  to  his  trade.    The  Gift 


of  Mr.  I.  Haynes. 


of  OENAMENTAL  TYPOGEAPHY, 
consisting  of  a  Quotatiwi  from  Sljakespeare,  displayed  and 
Printed  in  Colours,  to  occupy  a  royal  Svo  pa; 


Stained  Glass. 

Artificial     Flowers,     from 

Nature. 
Workiiig  Model  of  a  Steam 

Vessel. 
Statuette,    in   Plaster,    or 

other  Material 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
EXHIBITION    SILVER    MEDAL 
will  be  awarded  to  the  Exhibitors  of  the  best  Specimens  of 
Household  Furniture. 
Hammered  Iron-work. 
"Wtttch-Case  Eu^aving 
Engraving  on  Glass. 
Coventry  Ribbons. 
Design  for  Paper  E      _     _ 
Embossing  in  Metal  or  Elec- 
tro-Plate. 

fi-S*  Medals  will  also  be  awarded  for  other  Articles 
which  may  be  deeiMd  toorthy  of  especi/tl  distinction. 

All  objects  must  be  the  work  of  the  Exhibitor.  In 
cases  where  Articles  are  the  property  of  Employers,  the 
name  of  the  firm  permitting  their  exhibition  will  be 
given  in  the  Catalogue. 

FORMS  OP  APPLICATION  FOR  SPACE 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  7,  Birch- 
more  Terrace,  Cardingtou  Street,  Hampstead  Road, 
London,  N.W.,  or  by  application  to  any  of  the  Honorary 
Agents.   To  be  returned,  hUed  up,  ou  or  before  June  30. 


'teamboat    Excursion    to 

_)  HAMPTON  COUET,  Eicbmond,  Kingston,  or  Ted- 
flinf^.nn  by  one  of  the  new  Citizen  Steamboats,  mth 
improved  Saloon  Accommodation.  This  boat  will  leave 
LONDON  BEIDGB  (weather  permitting)  every  SUNDAY 
and  MONDAY,  at  Ten  o'clock,  calling  at  all  piers,  and 
retiu-ning  in  the  evening. 


-^ew  Gardens. — ^These  Mag- 

^^    nificent  Gardens  are  Open  to  tte  Public  every  flay, 

iiichiuiB?  Sunday.  Admission  free.  Boats  ^vom  CtiELSEA. 
to  PUTNEY,  Hammeramith,  and  Kew  (weather  and  tide 
permitting:),  at  low  fai-e.g.  Steamboats  from  London  Bridij^e 
and  all  intermediate  i^iera  to  Chelsea,  every  Ten  minutes. 


teamboat    Excursion    to 


Q 

v^  RICHMOND  and  TWICKENHAM  AIT  every 
SATUEDAY  AFTEENOON,  by  one  of  the  new  Citizen 
Steamboats,  containing  elegant  Saloon  Accommodation, 
which  will  leave  LONDON  BEIDGE  (weather  permitting) 
at  2.30  o'clock,  calling  at  all  piers,  and  retiurning  in  the 
evening.  [1 


P 


BBOWN  AND  POLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Eecommended  for 
CHILDEEN'S     DIET.  [2 


CHELSEA  WOEKING  MEN'S  CLUB, 
23S,  King's  Eoad,  Chelsea. 

Wanted,  a  Care-taker  for  the 
above  Club.  He  mnat  be  a  married  man,  and 
■without  children,  and  must  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory 
testimonials  as  to  character  and  intelligence.  He  would 
only  be  required  to  he  in  attendance  during  the  evening. 
Small  remuneration,  with  AiJartmcnts,  Coals,  and  Gas,  are 
offered. — All  further  particulars  may  bo  obtained  on  per- 
sonal application  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  at  the  Club, 
either  on  Monday,  the  25th  June,  or  on  Monday,  the  2nd 
July,  between  the  hours  of  eight  aad  nine  o'clock  p.m.    [33 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AJ^D  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W.  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  •  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  "Walk,  S.,  has  one  of  the 
largest  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  ffkx  lb.  Prime  3* 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  Idt  of  enamelled 
seals,  43.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  Sd.,  2s.  Scotch  hides,  Is.  lOd.  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  7  lbs.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  Od.  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  2s.  2d.  per  doz.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  23. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  EngUsh  butts.  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Prout's  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  5s.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d-  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  over  £1,  at  I.  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Wallc,  S.  [3 


TO  CURRIERS  AND  BOOTMAKERS. 

Dubbing,  Direct  from  France, 
to  be  had  only  at  the  COMPTON  LEATHER  and 
CLOSED  UPPER  WAREHOUSE,  43,  Fritli  Street,  and 
48,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho,  London.  This  Dnbbing  is 
identically  the  same  as  that  used  by  the  beat  Curriers  in 
Bordeaux,  and  for  dressing  Kips,  &c.,  is  invaluable.  Boots 
and  Shoes  are  particularly  benefited  by  its  application.  Sold 
wholesale  and  retail.  By  its  frequent  use  the  durability  of 
all  kinds  of  leather  is  greatly  increased.  [4 


ational    Institution    for 


N 

1  ll  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate.  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evening.^  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
applicants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hoii.  Sec.    [5 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  R.  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  is 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cures  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influeuza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp,  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhosa,  Dysentery,  &c. 

EARL  RUSSELL  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  ManiUa  that  the  only  remedy  of  any  nse  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne. — Lancety  Dec.  31st,  1864.  See 
Times,  Nov.  14th,  1865. 


Freeman's  Original  Chlorb- 
DYtTE.— The  Medical  Times,  Jan.  13th,  1S6G,  states— 
"it  baa  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  aud  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  course,  it  would  not  he  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place." 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYME  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 
sitle  every  bottle.  ::old  by  the  Inventor  and  Manufacturer, 
R.  FREEMAN,  70,  Kenningtou  Park  Koad,  London,  S., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  \  oz.,  Is.  IJd.;  1^  oz., 
2a.  9d.;  10  oz.,  lis.;  20  oz.,  203. 

Caution!  Bewore  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangerous 
imitations.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  Chlorodyuo,  and 
see  that  you  have  none  other.  [6 


T 


HE        W    A    N    Z    E     R. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


T 


HE        WANZER. 

Prospectuses  post  free. 
4,  CHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.G. 


BY  HER  MAJESTY^S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Morrison's    A rchi median 
TEM-FOLDER  for  the  Sewing  Machine  and  the 
Finger.    Manufactured  solely  by 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the  (^ueen,  Victoria  Works,  Graham 
Street,  Bu-mingham. — Drawmgs  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application.  [7 

Gathered  from  the  Waters. 
For  ages  past  there  have  been  running  from  the 
various  mines  in  Cornwall  largo  streams  of  water.  About 
the  year  1357,  it  occurred  to'a  miner  to  test  one  of  the 
streams  to  see  if  it  contained  Copper :  it  was  found  very 
productive.  Since  that  the  works  have  been  carried  on 
successfitUy,  and  now  100  tons  of  Copper,  or  more,  are 
gathered  from  the  water  every  year.  The  works  have 
luidergone  the  examination  of  many  experienced  persons, 
and  a  Company  haa  been  formed  to  work  the  streams  upon 
scientific  principles.  The  Company  seeks  to  acquire  the 
right  to  work  the  whole  ef  one  large  stream,  and  desires  to 
secure  some  additional  Capital  for  the  pnrpose.  The  Com- 
pany ia  formed  upon  the  jirinciple  of  Limited  Liability. 
Thei'e  is  no  risk  whatever  in  cari-ying  ou  the  works,  and 
the  profit  is  known  to  be  very  large,  and  certain  of  making 
good  Dividends  for  the  Shareholders.  The  Shares  are  of  iE5 
each,  but  only  £1  ia  called — 10s.  on  application,  and  IDs.  on 
allotment.  More  than  £3,600  is  subscribed  for  privately, 
and  early  application  should  be  made  for  the  remaining 
Shares.  Any  one  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Shares  in  this  Company. 

Fuller  infonnation  can  he  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Copper  Precipitating  Company  (Limited),  OfB.ce,  8, 
Wamford  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.G.  [8 

Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 
Acknowledged  to  be  the  hghtest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss  yet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  &c.,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  &c. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  ArtLficial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Sxu'gical 
Appliance  manufactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND    SONS, 
35  and  36,  West  Smithfield,  London. 
N.B, — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
cation by  letter.  [9 


appy  Homes  for  Working- 


H, 
MEN,  AND  HOW  TO  GET  THEM.  By  the 
Eev.  Dr.  Begg.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  Gd. ;  hound  in 
cloth.  2s.  London:  Cassell,  Fetter,  and  Galpiu,  Ludgato 
Hill,  E.C.    Edinburgh  ;  James  Niehol. 


TO  ENGINEEES,  CONTEACTORS,  EAILWAY  COM- 
PANIES, AND  THE  TBADE  GENERALLY. 

c 

V__X»     Leather  Hose,  Fire  Buckets,  Suction  Hose,  and 
Leather  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  Francis  Street,  Battersba,  S.W. 


Richardson,   Maker  of 


illiam  Chambers,  Heraldic 

Chafer  and   Embosser,    -1,  FOLEY    STREET, 
PORTLAND  PLACE,  W. 

Honourable  Mmtion,  Great  Exhibition,  1851 ;  Honourable  ilai- 
tioii,  1853,  Noic  Yoyi-. 


EOYAL  POLYTECHNIC. 

onderful    Illusions. — The 

Cherubs  Floatinj^  in  the  Air  and  the  Modeni 
Delphic  Oracle  (J.  H.  Pepper  and  Mr.  T.  Tobin,  Joint  In- 
ventors), at  3  and  8— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Drayton's  Charm- 
ing Musical  and  Pictorial  Entertainment,  illustrating  the 
LADY  of  the  LAKE,  at  4  and  D-Prestidijitatorial  Magic 
by  Mr.  J.  Matthews  at  7.30— Du-jwar's  Indiau  Feats  at  2— 
Lectures  by  Mr.  Kiuu  and  Mr.  Stokes,  at  12.30  and  1.30— 
Science,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music— Open  13  to  5  and  7 
to  10.    Admission  to  the  whole.  Is. 


Zoological  Gardens,  Regent's 
PARK.    Open  Daily  (except  Sunrlny).    Admission, 
Is.;  Children  under  Twelve,  6 J.     (On  Mondays,  6d) 


Twopence  Monthly, 

The      Insurance     Agent, 
designed  to  Assist  the  Representatives  of  Offices  in 
Exrendtnff  amongst  aU  classes  the  Practice  of  Assurance. 

Practical  Papers  —  Striking  Illustrations,  Incidents, 
Anecdotes -Arlicles  on  Eatei  and  Eisks  -  Instrnctious  on 
tho  Formation  of  Agencies— Reports  ol  Meetings— Statis- 
tics and  aU  the  News  of  the  Insurance  World. 

Pubhshed  for  the  Proprietors  by  Thomas  Mnanr,  32, 
Bouverie  Street,  London. 

LEAFLETS. 
The  following  articles,  reprinted  from  tho  iNsnuANCE 
Agent,  may  be  had,  in  Leaflet  form,  at  Ss.  6d.  per  100  ;— 
■•  The  Sncccssfnl  Agent "— '■  An  Easy  Way  of  Creating  Capi- 
tal "—"A  Sketch  iu  the  Loudon  Tavern"— "A  Lesson  on 
Life  Assurance." 


Alliance  Assurance  Company. 
Head  Office,  1,  Bartholomew  Lane,  Bank. 


£5,000,000 

5.50,000 

1,500,000 

270,000 


Subscribed  capital 

Paid-up  capital  

Invested  funds,  upwai-ds  of 
Annual  income,  upwards  of 
Fire  buamess  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  fidl  beneat  of  the  reduction  of  duly  given  to  the 
insured     Tbesumof  £l,000ou  dwellin^-houseandfurmtnre, 
formerly  charged  £2  Ss.,  can  be  iusiu-ed  under  the  new 
arrangement  for  £1 10s. 
New  Life  Prospectus,  with  variety  of  Tables. 
Agents  in  almost  every  town  of  tho  United  Kinsdom. 
F.  A.  ENGELBACH,  Actuary.    D.  MACLAGAN,  Secretary. 
Notice.— The  renewal  receipts  for  the  Christmas  quarter 
are  now  in  course  of  payment. 
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THE   WORKING   MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[June  23,  1S66. 


52,  Cannon  Street,  and  Queen  Street, 
Loudon,  June  6tli,  1866. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
EMPEEOE  LIFE  AND  FIEE  ASSURANCE 
SOCIETIES  was  held  at  the  GuiltlhaH  Tavern,  on  June  6tb, 
Ebenezee  Claeke,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  report  showed 
that  daring  the  year  1,577  Proposals  had  heen  received, 
amounting  to  £357,701,  and  1,402  PoUcies  had  heen  issued 
for  £317,572.  The  Claims  in  the  Life  Department  for  the 
year  had  been  only  £3,831,  or  about  equal  to  the  Premiums 
of  the  last  four  months.  The  Fire  claims  amounted  to 
£632.  A  Bonus  had  been  given  to  the  Life-Participatmg 
Policy  holders  from  22  to  48  per  cent,  on  the  Premiums 
previously  paid,  and  a  Dividend  was  declared  to  the  Share- 
holders at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.,  free  of  income  tax.  and  a 
Bonus  of  1  per  cent.  The  total  amount  of  Life  and  Fire 
Assurances  eftected  was  £2,649,782.  Advances  had  been 
profitably  made  on  Freehold  and  Leasehold  Securities 
during  the  yeai-,  and  new  Plans  introduced  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  second-class  Lives,  Members  of  Building 
Societies,  and  others.  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of 
business,  the  Directors  had  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge 
their  present  offices,  and  to  purchase  the  lease  of  their  own 
and  the  adjoining  premises.  The  retiring  Directors,  N.  J. 
Powell.  Esq.,  Eichard  Harris,  Esq.,  Eev.  F.  Trestrail,  and 
F.  StraJter,  Esq.,  were  imanimously  re-elected. 

EBENEZEE  CLAEKE,  JUN.,  Sec.    [10 


EMIGRATION. 


NEW   ZEALAND   AND  AUSTRALIA. 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passa^s. 


H 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 
Firo  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |        Life  Capital,  £100,000. 
London  :  73  and  74,  King  "WiUiam  Street,  E.C. 
Liverpool ;  Brown's  Buildings,  Exchange. 
With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  and  Agencies. 
Chairman— F.  W.  EUSSBLL,  Esq.,  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
National  Discount  Company). 
EENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  on  the  25th  December  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  January. 
No  expense  in  the  transfer  of  Policies  from  other  offices. 
Total  Income  from  Premiums  for  1864,  over  £125,000. 
W.  P.  CLIEEH0GH,  General  Manager. 


BY  EOTAL  COMMAND. 

Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the 
QUEEN. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Eespectfully  directs  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STEEL  PENS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
cellence of  his  productions,  which  for  QuaHty  of  Material, 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  will  ensure  universal 
preference.  Eetail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  Wholesale, 
nt  the  Works,  Graham  Street,  Birmingham ;  91,  John  Street, 
New  York ;  and  at  37,  Gracechnrch  Street,  London.  [11 


Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 
MELBOURNE    LINE, 
Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 
Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Mediator 2,000  5-6th June  21. 

RedEover 2,100  A  1    July  7. 

LucibeUe 2,000  A  1    July  21. 

Golden  Sea 2,500  A  1    August  7. 

SYDNEY    LINE. 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  tho 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c 

Empress 2,500  A  1    June  25. 

ADELAIDE   LINE. 

Prince  of  Wales  2,500  A  1    June. 

Verulam 1,200  A  1     July. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTRALIA  ANB  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mataura  (s.s.) 3,000  A  1    June. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — ^The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  suppUed,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  General  arrangements  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &&,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BEOTHEES  &  CO., 

146,  Lea4enhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    [16 

CHEAPEST  EMIGRATION  TO  AMEEICA,  £5  5s. 

New  York,  by  Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMERS,  WEEKLY,  £5 
6s.,  cabin,  £15  15s.;  Canada,  £6  6s.,  cabin,  £15  15s.;  Balti- 
more, £5.    SaiUng  Ships  to  New  York,  £4. 

E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  [17 


rOA  nnn  ready  to  be  advanced 

JilU\J^\J\J\J  by  the  TEMPEEANCE  PERMA- 
NENT LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  lutevest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENRY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretary. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  Loudon,  E.C. 

Note.— More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [12 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free, 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.     The  object  of 
this  Work  is  to  render  the  domestic  practice  of  HomcEopathy 
iu  conunon  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Working  Classes. 
Hemby  Turner  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C. ; 
and  41,  Piccadilly,  Manchester.  [13 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 


TT 

JL  X  ^or  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  and  No  Kent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
lliRKBECK  Building  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southampton  Buildiugs,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Garden- 
ing Purposes.  Api^ly  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  London  Mechanics*  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cor- 
ront  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supplied.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
tiU  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager.      [14 


The  Planet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AND  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  Established 
Y-y  Act  of  Pai-Iiaraeut,  July,  1818.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  ROAD,  FINS  BURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
u  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent,,  making  the 
Dividenct  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505, 
the  Baw.nce  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  Tho  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that — first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  BoiTowers, 
mid  the  facihties  afforded  for  theii-  transactions ;  thirdly, 
iu  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shores,  £50 ;  Entrance  Fee,  2s.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
jiOFits  to  any  amount — upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
— may  be  made.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  foiurteem 
days' notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  further  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHABDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— 39,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  [15 


Baker    and    Baker's   True 
UNCOLOURED  TEAS  ore  imported  and  sold  Free 
from  all  Adulteration  ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 
Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lastinc  Strength. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.  [21 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  CARTES  DE  VISITE. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  49, 
King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  begs  to 
lis  Customers  and  the  PubUc  that  his  prices  for 
Cortes  in  future  will  be — 

Twelve  Copies,  7s.  6d. ;  Sri,  5s. 
No  connection  with  any  of  the  so-called  copying  com- 
panies.   Extra  copies  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  [22 

THE  "  CITY  "  HAT  COMPANY'S 

Qnly  retail  address  is  109  and 
110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street, 
iue  celebrated  Paris  Nappod  Hats 3s.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality   6?.  6d.      „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od,    ,,      [23 


First-Class  Hats. — The  New 
Shape,  the  "  Prince  of  Wales,"  12s.  6d.,  aneqtislled 
for  style  and  quality. 

yonso  AND  Son,  383,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

An  immense  stock  of  Felt  and  Tweed  Hats  from  2s.  6d.  to 

98.  6d.    The  best  "Half  Guinea"  Hat  in  London.    Copy  the 


Cheapest  Passages  to  all  the 
COLONIES.  —  STEAM  and  SAILING  to  NEW 
:,  BOSTON,  QUEBEC,  AUSTRALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND, and  all  other  parts  of  the  World.— Apply  to  PE  ARCE 
and  CO.,  Shipbrokers  (First  Floor),  100,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London. 


Assisted  Passages  to  New 
ZEALAND  granted  to  Carpenters,  Bricklayers, 
Farm  Labourers,  Navvies,  Domestic  Servants,  &c. — Apply 
to  PEABCE  and  CO.,  100,  Leadenhall  Street,  London. 
Particulars,  Two  Stamps.  l^S 


B. 


Prew's     Wardrobe 


At  this  splendid  new  building  you'll  see  a  display 
Of  all  the  new  fashions,  the  first  of  the  day ; 
If  well  dress'd  you'd  be,  and  at  lowest  price,  ton, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew, 

If  frock  or  Oxonian  you  should  require. 
And  really  are  choice  in  this  part  of  attire, 
Wishing  best  of  material,  with  style  that  is  new, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew. 

If  a  coat  you  should  want,  for  business  or  dress. 
Or  a  waistcoat  of  which  you'd  approval  express. 
Or  trousers  to  fit,  cut  on  system  quite  new, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew. 

n  you  have  any  boys,  and  would  see  them  well  dressed, 
In  clothes  to  wear  well,  and  become  them  the  best ; 
Or  want  Knickerbocker  suits  for  yoxmg  children,  too, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew. 

Every  one  buys  of  Prew,  so  well  known  is  Ms  name. 
If  you  study  your  int'r'st  you'll  just  do  the  same  j 
If  you'd  dress  in  the  fashion,  and  save  money,  too, 
"Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew. 


Children's  Knickerbocker  Suits  from 129.  6d. 

Boys"  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby  Suits  21s.  Od. 

Boys' Cricketing  Suits 2l8.  Od. 

Gentlemen's  Overcoats,  from 12s.  6d. 

Ladies'  Riding  Habits,  Liveries,  &c. 


B.  PREW,  Tailor,  Hatter,  Hosier,  and  General  Outfitter, 
the  gi-eat  Metropolitan  Wardrobe,  294  and  295,  High  Holborn 
(15  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane).  [19 


ohn    Moseley    and    Son, 


J  17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C,  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS, and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECHANICAL 
TOOLS — Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
&c.  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation.  Established  a 
Hundred  Years.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Moseley's 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates : — 

£    «.    d. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     Hand  Saw         0    7    6     „ 

U    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    ,,     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     „ 

Saws  same  make,  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40s.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Office  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.  B.— These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice. — Messrs.  Moselet  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtaiu 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  their  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwai'ds,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  Office  Order. 

Moseley's  Patent  Electric  Bells,  Railway  Signals,  &c. 
Superior  Galvanic  Machines,  from  18s.,  &c.  &c.  These 
machines  are  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 
cure  of  Rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  [20 


FURNITURE    ON   CREDIT. 

Furniture  can  be  had  at 
83  and  84,  CHARLOTTE  STREET,  FITZROY 
SQUARE,  W.,  and  paid  for  weekly  or  monthly.  The  articles 
can  be  had  away  immediately.  Apply  personally,  or  write 
to  E.  THOMAS,  83,  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square.      [25 

Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing,  Carrying  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Apply  to  B.  BROWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
Patent  OflBce,  49,  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion. [26 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OR  REGISTRATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London. — EstabhshedTwenty-one  Years.  [27 


The     Operatives'     House 
BUILDING    COMPANY     (LIMITED).        Esta- 
blished to  provide  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Working 


Working  Men's  Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with. 
the  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Office,  10,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

W.  H.  ROBINSON,  Secretary.  [28 


Magic  Photographs. —  Sur- 
prising  and  interesting  amusement.  Every  one 
is  able  to  produce  with  a  few  drops  of  water  an  iustantaneous 
photograph.  Is.  the  packet,  with  printed  iu6tructiou(>,  or 
post  free  for  13  stomps,  from  the  Manufacturere  and  Pa- 
tentees, Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FEtJWIRTH,  and 
Co.,  146,  Cheapside,  E.C. 


Standard. 


as^ic  Portraits. 

Any    child   can    astonish    the   family." — See 


agic    Portraiture. — To    be 


J_VX  enabled  to  produce  your  OWN  PORTRAIT  by 
Magic  Photography,  mth  a  few  drops  of  water  only,  caxising 
endless  fun  and  amusement,  send  your  carte  de  visite  and 
30  stamps  to  Messrs.  ANGERERS,  SON,  FRUWIRTH, 
and  Co.,  146.  Cheapside,  E.C.  One  dozen  with  materials 
and  printed  directions  for  instantaneous  production  will  be 
returned  with  the  original  within  ten  days.  [29 


all's  "Lung   Restorer" 


H; 
gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, aore  Throat,  &c.  Mr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirfield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  snflfering  over  ten  years  with  an  asthmatic 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  l^d.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  IJd.,  23.  9d,,  Sec.  [30 


The  Best  Remedy  for  Indi- 
6ESTI0N,  Bilious  and  Liver  Complaints.  PRAMP- 
TON'S  PILL  of  HEALTH.— Sold  byall  Medicine  Vendors,  at 
Is.  l^d.  and  2s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any 
Chemist.  [31 


ewling's     Unrivalled     14s. 


N'      - 

1   >  TEOUSERS. 

Newlikg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


ewling's     Unrivalled     25s. 


1   >  COATS. 

Newlikg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


ewling's     Unrivalled     47s 


N'      - 

±  >  SUITS. 

Newi.ino,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 

Bishopsgate  Church.  [33 
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IlfTEEIOB    OF    GILLOTT's    PEN    JIAXUFACTOBY,    EIEiIINGKA:i.       {ScC  page  402.) 


The  yudginent  on 
Jamaica. 

The  copiovis  blue-books  on  the 
Jamaica  insurrection  presented 
to  Parliament,  have  been  followed 
by  a  despatch  from  the  Eight 
Hon.  Edward  CardweU  to  Lieut. - 
General  Sir  H.  K.  Storks,  Captain- 
General  and  GoTemor-in-Chief  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  which  em- 
braces the  official  sentence  of  the 
Government  upon  Governor  Eyre. 
Nothing  quotable  can  better 
indicate  the  stupendous  nature  of 
the  inquiry  which  has  been  in- 
stituted, than  the  fact  that  Mr. 
CardweU  begins  by  quoting  ques- 
tion 46,634.  Mr.  CardweU  lays 
down  a  very  clear  doctrine  as  to 
the  province  of  the  military  dur- 
ing martial  law.  The  excuse  for 
the  wholesale  floggings,  burning 
of  houses,  and  hangings,  was  the 
advantage  which  the  terror  of 
the  very  name  of  martial  law 
was  calculated  to  inspire,  and 
that  exaanples  of  severity  helped 
to  render  good  government  pos- 
sible. Mr.  CardweU  states  that 
"future  good  government  is  not 


HAEDENINO  THE  PSNS.     (See  page  402.) 


the  aim  of  martial  law.  Ex- 
ample and  punishment  are  not 
its  objects ;  its  severities  can 
only  be  justified  when,  and  so  far 
as,  they  are  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  immediate  re-estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  pubUc  safety."  Here- 
we  get  a  wholesome  and  intel- 
ligible doctrine,  which  limits  the 
use  of  the  murderous  knife  of  the  - 
military.  It  is  not  their  business 
to  create  "  examples,"  that  is  the 
business  of  jxiries  and  civil  judges. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  the 
military  to  cater  for  "  good 
government;"  with  these  poU- 
tical  functions  they  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do.  Their  sole  busi- 
ness is  to  ensvu-e  the  "public 
safety."  They  may  knock  down 
or  shoot  people  in  arms,  and 
arrest  those  likely  to  use  them ;  . 
but  they  have  no  right  to  kUl 
but  in  pure  self-defence.  The 
official  statement  of  this  doctrine 
is  condemnation  of  the  general 
acts  of  the  Jamaica  authorities. 
Mr.  CardweU  states  that  "Her 
Majesty's  Government  aie  ooin- 
peUed  to  express  their  concur- 
rence^-1.  That  the  punishments 
inflicted    were      excessive.       2. 
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That  the  punishment  of  death  was  unneces- 
sarily frequent.  3.  That+he  floggings  were  reck- 
less, and  at  Bath  positively  baibarous.  4.  That 
the  burning  of  1,000  houses  was  wanton  and 
cruel." 

That,  indeed,  is  a  remarkable  line — "  That  the 
punishment  of  death  was  unnecessarily  frequent." 
Surely,  mm-der  was  never  described  in  gentler 
terms;  for  every  unnecessary  execution  is  murder. 
GoTernor  Eyre's  defence  was,  that  thoxigh  he 
authorised  martial  law,  he  was  not  aware  of  what 
was  taking  place  during  its  continuance.  Mr. 
CardweU  observes  that,  "  if  it  were  deemed 
necessary  to  continue  martial  law,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  to  inform  himself  of  the 
character  of  the  proceedings  taken,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  all  proceedings  which  were  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  therefore  justifiable  on  the  ground 
of  necessity.  Her  M^esty's  GoTernment  cannot, 
therefore,  hold  the  Governor  of  the  colony  irre- 
sponsibto  either  for  the  continuance  or  for  the 
excessive  severity  of  those  measures." 

With  respect  to  the  trial  and  execution  of  Mr. 
Gordon,  Mr.  Cardwell  says — what  is  undoubtedly 
serious,  and  fixes  for  ever  the  character  of  the 
acts — that  "  they  are  events  which  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment  cannot  but  deplore  and  condemn ; " 
and  he  orders  his  despatch,  and  the  judgment  it 
contains,  to  be  published  in  the  colony  of  Jamaica. 
It  states  that  the  British  Government  "would 
not  discharge  their  duty  by  advising  the  Crown 
to  replace  Mr.  Eyre  in  his  former  position  as 
Governor."  What  ulterior  proceedings  it  will 
now  be  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  take  in  the 
matter,  we  will  not  anticipate  by  conjecture.  We 
content  ourselves  with  expressing  satisfaction 
that  Mr.  Cardwell,  whose  amiable  and  gentle  dis- 
position must  have  rendered  the  task  he  has  per- 
formed very  repugnant  to  him,  has,  nevertheless, 
discharged  his  duty  with  honesty  and  firmness, 
and  has  written  his  despatch  in  terms  which  will 
assure  the  people  of  Jamaica  that  their  hope  of 
justice  from  the  Crown  of  England  has  been  well- 
founded,  and  will  restore  the  character  of  British 
colonial  government  to  its  rightful  place  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 


Pens  and  Pen-making. 

Who  was  the  inventor  of  the  steel  pen  ?  We  fear 
that  his  name,  like  that  of  the  individual  who  ate 
the  fii-st  oyster,  is  destined  to  remain  imknowu  to 
the  millions  who,  otherwise,  would  be  eager  to 
render  their  acknowledgments  to  theii-  great 
benefactor.  What  should  we  do  without  steel 
pens  ?  Why,  it  might  as  well  be  asked.  What 
shoiUd  we  do  without  the  printing-press  ?  Like 
the  railroad  and  the  electric  telegraph,  steel  pens 
have  become  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age. 
In  the  days  when  foui'-wheeled  coaches  were 
deemed  the  »c  jpZms  iiWra  of  locomotion,  and  when 
a  journey  from  the  metropolis  to  the  midlands 
was  a  task  involving  several  days'  prejmration, 
folks  were  content  to  iLse  quiUs,  which  they  cut 
and  mended  at  their  leisure.  But  after  a  time 
men  grew  weary  of  continually  mending  pens, 
and  so,  after  many  attempts  and  failures,  the 
steel  pen  came  into  use— not  the  article  with 
which  we  are  now  familiar,  but  one  mounted  in  a 
bone  case,  and  known  as  "Wise's  Pen."  This 
was  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  centm-y ;  but 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  invention 
was  of  earlier  origin,  steel  pens  having  been 
imported,  about  1780,  from  Tunis  and  Tripoli  into 
Holland. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  a  comparatively 
recent  period  that  steel  pens  came  into  general 
use,  anii^  to  Mr.  Joseph  GUlott,  the  celebrated 
manufactvu'er  of  Birmingham,  belongs,  in  a  great 
measm'C,  the  honour  of  having  rendei'ed  the  steel 
pen  cheap,  good,  and  popular.  His  establish- 
ment, in  Graham  Street,  Birmingham,  may  fairly 
claim  to  be  ranked  among  the  "  Workshops  of 
the  World,"  for  its  productions  ai'e  famous  over 
the  whole  face  of  the  globe,  while  to  the  com- 
mercial man,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  a  "  Gil- 
lott"  is  almost  as  indispensable  as  his  "Biad- 
shaw."     A  wonderful  place  is  this  pen  manufac- 


tory. It  is  an  immense  brick  building,  described 
by  a  bewildered  "special  oori'espondent"  as  being 
an  edifice  "  which  looks  something  like  a  large 
asylum,  a  little  like  a  manufactory,  and  more  like 
an  hospital  than  either,"  with  which  graphic 
description  the  reader  must  be  content,  for  our 
business  is  not  with  the  outside,  but  the  inside  of 
the  place. 

Very  interesting  is  it  to  follow  the  steel  from 
the  moment  of  its  being  cut  into  long  strips  until 
it  issues  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  "  magnum 
bonum,"  or  the  well-known  "  swan  quill."  The 
steel,  which  is  made  from  the  best  Swedish  iron, 
is  cut  into  long  thin  strips  of  the  requisite  width 
by  a  machine  made  for  that  pui'pose,  and  which 
in  appearance  resembles  a  hand  chaff-cutter.  The 
steel  strips  ai-e  then  subjected  to  a  series  of  pro- 
cesses, by  means  of  which  they  lose  theii'  hardness 
and  brittleness,  and  are  freed  from  the  oxide  with 
which  they  were  covered.  They  are  then  "  rolled" 
until  they  become  of  the  proper  thickness.  During 
this  operation  they  are  occasionally  dipped  in  oU, 
the  rollers  being  kept  cool  by  means  of  a  small 
stream  of  cold  water  constantly  falling  on  them. 

The  long,  thin  strips  of  wliite,  glittering  steel 
are  next  taken  to  one  of  the  long  workshops  which 
form  the  upper  part  of  the  factory,  and  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  light,  warm,  and  well  ven- 
tilated character.  These  i-ooms  lead  one  into 
another,  and  ai'e  filled  with  crowds  of  clean  and 
busy  workers,  pi'iucip;xlly  women  and  girls,  the 
number  employed  being  between  500  and  GOO — 
thus  solving  one  of  the  most  important  questions 
connected  with  the  healthy  and  i-emunerative 
employment  of  women.  Entering  one  of  these 
rooms,  we  find  it  filled  with  a  number  of  presses, 
at  each  of  which  a  female  is  seated  busily  em- 
ployed in  the  cutting  out  of  "  blanks,"  an  opera- 
tion which  will  be  easily  understood  by  a  reference 
to  the  annexed  diagram,  which  shows  a  portion 


of  tlie  steel  ribbon  after  the  blanks  have  been  cut 
out  of  it.  The  steel  is  placed  under  the  press, 
and  by  a  rapid  yet  methodical  movement  the 
blank  is  accui'ately  cut.  We  subjoin  illustrations 
of  thi-ee  different  forms  of  blanks,  the  lai'gest 
being  intended  for  a  barrel  pen,  such  as  the 


magnum  bonum.  The  swiftness  of  the  punching 
operation  is  almost  marvellous,  especially  when 
we  consider  the  seeming  perplexity  of  the  process. 
The  steel  has  first  to  be  carefully  adjusted  on  the 
die,  then  the  punch  has  to  be  brought  down,  and 
as  each  blank  is  cut  out,  care  has  to  be  taken  to 
avoid  waste.  The  number  of  blanks  generally 
cut  in  one  day  by  a  female  is  300  gross,  and  as 
each  gross  contains  144,  the  gross  total  thus 
cut  would  be  43,200.  The  operation  strongly 
resembles  the  old  schoolboy  trick  of  moving  the 
hiAd  rapidly  backwards  and  forwards  under  a 
regularly  descending  penknife.  For  one  descrip- 
tion of  pen  a  steam  press  is  used,  but  for  all  the 
others,  presses  worked  by  hand  labom'  alone  are 
employed. 

The  pens  are  next  carried  from  the  blank-cutters 
to  the  sii.e,-3V,tleta ;  after  which  they  are  pierced, 
the  two  operations  sometimes  taking  place  to- 
gether.    A  kind   of  annealing  process   is   then 


gone  through,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  the 
blank  for  being  stamped.  The  stamping-press  is 
exquisitely  contrived,  and  the  gii'l  who  works  it, 
places  the  flat  blank  side  slit  on  the  die,  her  foot 
works  a  treadle,  and  the  next  moment  out  comes 
the  pen  impressed  with  the  requii-ed  inscription. 
After  this,  the  blank  is  snappered,  or  rendered  of 
a  half  cylindrical  s'uape,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
magnum  bonums,  to  hare  the  broader  p;urt  of  the 
blank  made  completely  round.  Up  to  this  point, 
the  pens  are  in  a  soft  state,  and,  for  practical 
purposes,  useless.  They  have  the  form  of  the 
finished  ai'ticle,  but  nothing  more.  To  render 
them  of  the  requisite  hardness  and  elasticity, 
they  are  taken  to  a  room  in  the  basement  of  the 
building,  where  the  furnaces  are  kept  glowing  in 
a  manner  which  makes  the  atmosphere  unbear- 
able to  those  not  used  to  it.  Here  the  pens  aro 
placed  in  iron  boxes,  each  capable  of  holding 
several  gross.  The  boxes  are  lifted  by  means  of 
a  pair  of  tongs  into  the  furnace,  where  they 
remain  for  about  half  an  hour,  after  which  they 
are  taken  out,  and  the  contents  dextei-ously 
emptied  into  a  tank  of  oil.  After  i-emaining  for 
some  time  in  the  oil,  they  are  strained  by  tho 
inner  tin  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  which  is 
pierced  with  holes,  being  withdrawn  from  the 
outer  one.  They  are  then  i^laced  in  a  kind  of 
revolving  sieve,  and  the  oil  which  clings  to  them 
chained  off  by  centrifugal  force.  So  far,  good. 
Now,  our  pens  have  to  be  cleansed.  This  is  acpom- 
plished  by  putting  them  in  a  number  of  barrels, 
which  are  made,  by  means  of  steam  power,  to 
revolve  on  a  common  axis.  These  barrels  are 
filled  with  sawdust,  which  is  found  to  be  well 
suited  for  the  process.  The  cleaning  process  is 
followed  by  that  of  scorning.  A  second  series  of 
ban-els  are  filled  with  pounded  casting-pot  and 
water,  together  with  a  little  quicklime  to  prevent 
rusting,  and  the  pens  being  placed  in  this  mix- 
tmre,  ai'e  whirled  rapidly  round,  for  the  purpose  of 
removing  tho  scale  left  by  the  action  of  the  fire. 
This  done,  they  are  removed  to  tho  grinding- 
room,  where  the  ear  is  saluted  with  a  noise 
resembling  the  hissing  of  a  forest  of  snakes. 
Each  pen  is  held  in  a  pair  of  peculiarly-con- 
structed pincers  for  a  few  seconds  against  a 
wheel  of  bii-ch-wood,  cut  across  the  grain,  and 
carefully  loaded  to  prevent  jarring.  Each  wheel 
js  covered  with  leather  coated  with  glue  and 
emery,  presenting  a  perfectly  smooth  surface. 
The  pens  are  ground,  fii-stly,  longitudinally; 
secondly,  crosswise,  so  as  to  ensuie  the  requisite 
amount  of  elasticity  being  obtained.  The 
workers,  principally  females,  display  great  ex- 
pertuess  in  this  deUcate  and  seemingly  difficult 
process. 

The  pens  have  now  to  be  coloui-ed,  much  of 
their  popularity  depending  on  the  beauty  of 
appearance  jjossessed  by  them.  They  ai-e  jmt 
into  a  kind  of  cofTee-roaster,  consisting  of  a 
simple  cylindrical  barrel,  raised  above  a  clear 
fire,  and  worked  by  means  of  a  long  handle. 
Here  they  aro  subjected  to  a  regulated  degree  of 
heat,  xmtil  they  acquh'e  the  blue  or  brown  tinge 
required,  when  they  are  removed,  and  allowed  to 
cool  upon  an  iron  plate.  Five  minutes  sufBces  to 
uive  the  pens  a  bronze  colour,  and  ten  minutes 
the  weU-kuown  rich  purple  colour.  The  degree 
111:'  hardness  jjossessed  by  them  is  denoted  by  the 
liLj'htness  of  the  tint,  and  its  diminution  by  the 
bluoness  which  supervenes.  After  being  coloui-ed, 
the  pens  are  placed  in  a  solution  of  shellac  in 
spirits  of  wine,  and  exposed  to  the  open  air,  so 
that  the  sjiirit  may  evaporate,  and  leave  tho 
shellac  in  the  form  of  a  delicate  white  incrusta- 
tion on  the  pens.  This  incrustation,  on  being 
subjected  to  a  proper  degree  of  heat,  melts,  flows 
over  the  pens,  and  presents,  when  cool,  a  beautiful 
enamelled  surface. 

The  pens  are  subsequently  separated,  and  con- 
veyed to  a  room  where  the  final  process — ^that  of 
slitting — is  perfonned,  after  which  they  are  taken 
to  the  warehouse,  where  they  are  sorted,  arranged, 
and  placed  iu  the  fancy  boxes  in  which  they  are 
usually  sold.  A  box  of  common  pens,  which  in 
1830  cost  8s.,  can  now  be  obtained  for  6d.;  at  the 
same  time  the  quality  is  much  superior.  Mx. 
Gillott  employs  a  large  number  of  hands,  who 
tiud  plenty  to  do  iu  converting  the  tons  of  steel 
into  countless  numbers  of  pens.  Well  may  it 
be  said  that  the  day  of  Uttle  things  is  not  to 
be  despised.  Pens,  like  pins,  are  iusignificant- 
lookiug  objects,  but  they  play  an  important  part 
in  our  economy,  laying  the  basis  of  great  for- 
tunes, and  affording  employment  to  thousands  of 
men,  women,  and  children. 
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Landlord  and  Tenant* 


It  is  a  large  proportion — perliaps,  a  considerable 
majority — of  our  working  men  who  do  not  occupy 
premises  entirely  themselves,  hut  either  let  or 
hold  apartments.  For  the  benefit  of  such  of  our 
readers  as  may  be  of  this  number,  we  will  therefore 
briefly  erplain  the  law  as  to  Lodgings. 

It  is  always  well,  in  taking  or  letting  apartments, 
to  have  a  ^yritten  agreement,  that  there  may  after- 
wards be  no  dispute  as  to  the  terms  on  which  they 
are  let;  but  where  there  has  been  no  such  agree- 
ment, it  is  the  rule  that  the  period  at  which  the 
rent  is  paid,  whether  weekly  or  otherwise,  is  the 
term  of  the  tenancy,  and  corresponding  notice  to 
quit  must  be  given.  But  if  the  lodgings  be  merely 
taken  for  a  short  and  definite  term,  with  the 
imderstanding  that  the  lodger  will  quit  when 
that  term  has  expired,  no  notice  is  necessary. 
The  forms  of  agreement  and  notice  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  which  we  have  given  in  a  recent 
niuuber  are  applicable,  with  verbal  alteration,  to 
the  letting  of  apartments. 

We  have  already  mentioned,  when  treating  of 
the  subject  of  Distress,  that  the  goods  of  a  lodger 
may  be  distrained  by  the  landlord  for  rent  due 
from  the  tenant;  they  may  also  be  distrained 
for  the  tenant's  taxes ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  advis- 
able in  all  cases  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the 
position  of  the  person  from  whom  the  apartments 
.are  taken,  and  whether  he  is  free  from  arrears. 

The  tenant  or  occupier  of  a  house  may  distrain 
the  goods  of  his  lodger  for  rent  overdue,  in  the 
same  manner  that  the  landlord  can  exercise  that 
power;  and  the  same  rules  of  law  apply  in  both 
cases.  The  door  of  the  lodger's  apartment,  how- 
ever, may  not  be  broken  open  to  levy  a  distress, 
for  that  is  considered  his  outer  door.  If  there  be 
any  inner  apartments,  and  admission  be  gained  to 
the  first  by  proper  means,  those  inner  apartments 
may  be  forcibly  entered. 

The  householder  can  prevent  the  goods  of  the 
lodger  being  taken  oif  the  premises  while  any 
rent  Is  due;  but  if  the  lodger  be  allowed  to 
remove,  his  landlord  cannot  follow  the  goods,  but 
must  proceed  for  the  rent  in  the  county  court,  as 
for  an  ordinary  debt. 

In  the  case  of  furnished  apartments,  the  sum 
which  the  lodger  may  agree  to  pay  for  their  use 
is  not  considered  by  the  law  as  entirely  rent,  and 
therefore  the  householder  is  not  allowed  to 
distrain  for  the  whole  amount  on  property  his 
lodger  may  possess.  It  is  held  that  a  portion  of 
the  sum  is  for  occupation  of  the  apartments,  and 
a  portion  for  the  use  of  the  furniture ;  and  it  is 
only  for  the  former  that  the  householder  may 
distrain.  It  is  therefore  well,  in  letting  fur- 
nished apartments,  to  divide  the  amount  that 
may  be  payable,  assigning  so  much  for  use  of 
furniture,  and  placing  moneys  received  to  that 
account  until  it  is  clear. 

If  the  occupant  of  furnished  apartments  absent 
himself,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he 
has  left  withoixt  intention  to  return,  a  police 
constable  may  be  summoned,  the  apai-tment 
broken  open  in  his  presence,  and  any  goods  or 
property  of  the  lodger  that  are  left  behind  may 
be  secured.  Then,  after  fourteen  days'  notice 
has  been  given  by  advertisement  in  the  Londxin 
Gazette,  the  property  so  taken  may  be  sold,  for 
payment  of  the  rent  in  arrear,  unless  the  lodger 
ju'eviously  appear  to  discharge  the  claim.  The 
s.urplus  of  such  a  sale,  after  deducting  the  rent, 
must  be  reserved  for  the  lodger  ou  demand. 

If  a  i)erson  occupying  apartments  should  refuse 
to  give  up  possession,  the  householder  should 
serve  him  with  proper  notice  to  quit,  with  an 
additional  clause  inserted,  to  the  effect  that  on 
the  expiration  of  the  term  such  a  sum  wiU  be 
charged  as  additional  rent,  if  possession  be  still 
retained.  If  this  is  not  sufficient  tp  induce  the 
lodger  to  leave  the  apartments,  a,  summons  may 
be  obtAined  at  the  registrai-'s  office  of  the  district 
County  Coiu-t,  and  after  a  hearing  of  the  case, 
the  judge  m;iy  make  an  order  to  the  high  baUiff 
of  the  Court  to  obtain  possession  for  the  laodlord. 

We  wiU  conclude  these  papers  on  t^e  law  of 
landlord  and  tenant  by  a  reference  to  the  sub- 
ject of 

All  fixtures  that  may  be  taken  by  agreement 
on  entering  premises  of.  any  kind,  sljould  be  iu- 
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eluded  in  a  written  list,  with  tlie  value  of  each 

article  attached.      This  is  well  not  only  tor  the 

prevention  of  dispute,  but  also  in  case  of  transfer 

afterwards  to  an  in-coming  tenant. 

I      Any  fixture  attached  or  let  into  the  freehold  in 

I  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  part  thereof,  cannot 

I  be  j'emoved.       It   has   been  held   that   summer- 

j  houses,  green-houses,  4c.,  attached  to  posts  fixed 

in  the  soil,  are  irremovablfe,  though  the  same,  if 

resting  on  and  not  let  into  a  brick  foundation, 

may  be  taken  away. 

Buildings  and  erections  put  up  for  t"ue  purposes 
of  a  trade  or  calling,  are  removable,  if  built  upon 
brick  or  stone  foundations,  and  not  in  any  way 
let  into  the  soil,  or  attached  by  mortar,  &c.,  to 
the  original  building. 

With  regard  to  the  interior  of  the  premises, 
any  chimney-pieces,  shelves,  ic,  put  up  for  oma- 
n:ent  or  domestic  convenience,  may  be  removed, 
but  the  property  and  the  previous  fixtures  must 
be  left  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  before 
such  conveniences  were  attached,  or  the  tenant 
will  be  Hable  to  the  landlord  for  dilapidations. 
Shelves,  &c.,  are  only  removable  ii  affixed  by 
screws ;  if  nails  are  employed,  they  become  the 
property  of  the  landlord. 

Lastly,  all  fixtures  which  the  tenant  may  claim 
must  be  removed  before  the  expiration  of  the 
tenancy,  and  cannot  afterwards  be  taken  without 
the  express  consent  of  the  landlord. 


WILD  ANIMALS. 
From  the  last  annual  report  of  the  Zoological  Society  of 
London,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  animals  Uving  in 
the  Regent's  Park  menagerie  at  the  end  of  1865  was 
1,956,  being  93  more  than  at  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  preceding  year.  Among  the  acquisitions  made 
during  the  year  were  some  of  especial  interest.  Perhaps 
the  most  important  among  them  is  a  pair  of  African 
elephants,  obtained  in  the  summer  of  1865,  which  have 
supplied  what  has  long  been  rather  an  important 
desideratum  in  the  society's  series  of  mammals.  Al- 
though the  Asiitio  variety  of  this  hnge  creature  has 
always  had  one  or  more  representatives  in  the  menagerie, 
the  measures  adopted  by  the  council  to  procure  a  speci- 
men of  the  conspicuously  different  African  species  had 
not  prenously  proved  successful.  Up  to  the  summer  of 
last  year,  it  is  believed  that  no  example  of  the  African 
elephant  had  ever  been  introduced  alive  into  tliis 
coimtry,  at  any  rate  since  the  time  of  the  lUimans, 
whose  elephants  are  generally  considered  to  have  been 
of  African  origin.  In  July  last,  however,  the  council 
succeeded  in  obtaining  by  exchange  a  young  male  of 
this  animal  from  the  Jardin  des  Phmtes  of  Paris,  to 
which  institution  two  specimens,  both  of  this  sex,  had 
been  some  time  previously  presented  by  some  dusky 
potentate  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  desirous  of  pro- 
pitiating his  formidable  neighbours.  Soon  after  the 
receipt  of  the  male  African  elephant,  two  females,  sin- 
gularly enough,  came  into  the  London  market,  one  of 
which  was  likewise  secured  by  the  coimcil  for  the  sum 
of  £500.  The  society's  collection  therefore  now  con- 
tains a  pair  of  African,  a.s  well  as  a  pair  of  Indian 
elephants.  It  likewise  includes  a  pair  of  hippopotamuses, 
a  pair  of  Indian  rhinoceroses,  four  giraffes,  and  six  or 
seven  elands,  forming  such  a  collection  of  the  larger  and 
more  bulk)'  mammals  as  has  never  before  been  brought 
together  in  one  place ;  not  to  mention  the  various  series 
of  lions  and  tigers,  and  other  better-known  animals, 
which  are  maintained  in  their  accustomed  numbere. 
Another  conspicuous  addition  that  has  lately  been  made 
to  the ,  Regent's  Park  collection  is  the  sea  bear,  or,  as  it 
is  more  correctly  called,  the  eared  seal,  belonging  to 
the  genus  Olaria  of  naturalists,  a  single  specimen  of 
which  was  aequued  some  months  ago,  and  has  deservedly 
attracted  much  attention.  The  form  of  this  animal, 
although  well  Icnowu  to  distant  navigators,  is  one 
altogetlicr  novel  to  those  who  have  not  visited  the 
Antarctic  regions  or  the  Pacilic  coasts  of  America,  and 
its  actions,  as  exhibited  by  its  keeper,  arc  as  bizurre  and 
giotesque  as  anything  which  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 
■The  mode  of  progression  of  the  Otaria  is  utterly  unlike 
that  of  the  seals  of  the  Atlantic,  which  are  only  enabled 
to  move  on  term  Jirma  by  the  contraction  and  e.vpansion 
of  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  it  more  nearly  resembles 
that  of  the  walrus.  The  present  specimen  was  captmed 
by  the  same  man  who  has  now  the  chai-ge  of  it,  and  to 
whom  it  seems  to  be  devotedly  attached,  on  the  shores 
of  Terr^  del  Fuego,  near  Cap*  Horn. 
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reward  ha^  been  estibhshed  in  connection  with  this 
institution  ;  this  reward  is  to  be  bestowed  on  institutions 
or  associations,  who»e  obje^^t  is  exclusively  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  a  better  understanding  liet\v8«n  the  workmen 
and  their  employers.  One  single  pnzs  of  100,000  francs 
for  the  iudividual,  the  establishment,  or  the  locality 
which  has  best  succeeded  in  realising  this  intention,  is 
offered,  besides  ten  other  pri»s  ol  10,000  francs  each, 
to  be  distributed  amongst  those  who  have  ia  a  minor 
degree  eo-operattid  in  this  great  work. 


T/ie  Foresters* 


HOW  THE  PORESTEES  HELP  A  BROTHEE. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  asked  what  the  Order  of 
Foresters  has  accomplished  greater  than  "benefit 
societies  "  or  insurance  offices  ?  We  wiU  endeavour 
to  answer  the  question.  These  societies  simply 
agree  to  pay  a  certain  sum  in  sickness  and  at 
death ;  and  as  long  as  the  society  is  enabled  to 
perform  its  contract  in  this  respect,  the  end  is 
accomplished.  So,  probably,  thought  the  Foresters 
at  one  time ;  but  as  time  rolled  on — as  the  Order 
increased — it  became  evident  that  man's  wants 
are  not  confined  to  these  nai-row  limits.  The 
great  fact  became  apparent  that  man  is  "  a 
creature  of  circiunstances " — one  day  borne  on 
the  wings  of  prosperity,  and  the  next  smitten 
down  by  the  rude  blast  of  adversity;  one  day 
mingling  with  the  compan'ons  of  years — crossing 
the  scenes  of  "  boyhood's  home,"  enjoying  all 
the  pleasures  and  friendships  of  his  native  jjlace 
— and  the  next,  at  the  caprice  of  his  employer,  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  trade,  or  other  emergencies 
that  perpetually  dog  the  path  of  not  only  the 
working  man,  but  the  tradesman,  he  is  compelled 
to  seek  among  strangers,  in  some  distant  locality, 
wherewithal  to  maintain  himself  and  family. 
Old  associations  perhaps  induce  him  to  linger  tUl 
the  last  moment  in  the  neighbourhood  where  ho 
had  formerly  gained  an  honourable  livelihood; 
but  the  pressure  of  circumstances  soon  compels 
him  to  seek  further  ere  he  can  again  settle  down 
to  employment  or  business. 

Now,  this  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  question — 
Of  what  avaU,  at  that  hour,  to  him  is  the  in- 
surance office  or  the  isolated  benefit  society.' 
Why,  instead  of  being  a  benefit,  it  is  absolutely  a 
drag  to  him — that  is,  if  he  intends  to  keep  up  liis 
subscription;  but  he  sees  little  practical  utility  in 
doing  so,  because  he  may  never  retui-n  to  his 
former  locality;  and  the  probability  is,  that  his 
subscription  for  yeai's  may  be  forfeited  and  lost 
to  him. 

Now,  it  is  precisely  in  this  dilemma  that  the 
Foresters  lend  a  helping  hand  to  a  brother. 
Whereas  other  societies  of  the  kind  alluded  to 
would  leave  the  member  in  the  middle  of  the 
stream,  literally,  "to  fish  for  himself,"  the  Order 
safely  lands  him  ou  the  other  side  Avith  a  few 
little  fishes  and  a  loaf  in  his  pocket.  Previous  to 
starting  on  his  weary  and  almost  unkno^ra 
journey,  the  forlorn  member  is  provided  by  his 
Court  -n-ith  "ti-avelling  checks,"  each  of  the  valuo 
of  Is.  3d.  One  of  these  he  can  cash  daily  in  any 
locality  where  a  Court  is  held,  and  there  is  scarcely 
a  town  or  village  of  the  United  Kingdom  that 
does  not  contain  one  or  more.  He  goes  to  the 
Court,  and  gets  his  check  cashed,  and  also  receives 
contributions  from  the  Court  to  which  he  applies ; 
there  being  a  P^.e'dcf  Fund  for  that  very  purpose  in 
most  Coiu-ts  of  the  Order.  Here,  instead  of  being 
among  sti-angers,  he  finds  the  welcome  hand  of 
friendship  at  once  held  out  to  him.  He  finds 
himself  among  many  in  his  own  trade  or  business, 
who  readily  give  him  evei-y  requisite  information 
as  to  obtaining  employment.  He  knows  at  once 
whether  to  stay,  or  still  to  push  further  on ;  and 
if  the  latter  is  the  alternative,  an  additional  sum 
is  generally  collected,  to  help  him  on  his  way. 
Should  he  fall  ill,  still  he  is  sheltered,  though  far 
from  home,  and  aU  his  wants  attended  to.  The 
brothers  in  the  locality  where  this  misfortime 
may  overtake  Ixim  visit  him,  pay  his  sick  claim, 
supijly  mcdiciil  attendance,  and,  in  fact,  treat  him 
in  every  respect  as  though  he  were  a  member  of 
their-  own  Court ;  and,  in  the  event  of  death, 
his  remains  arc  decently  interred  in  their  final 
resting-place. 

As  observed  by  Mr.  Watkins,  fiom  whose  ad- 
mii-able  pamphlet  we  have  bon-owed  many  hints — 
Where  is  the  iusiu-ance  society  or  benefit  club 
that  can  present  advantages  like  these  ?  Were 
he  a  member  of  either  of  these,  he  would  be 
among  strangers  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  and, 
perhaps,  the  only  shelter  for  him  would  be  the 

# poor-house  or  imion.  Ai-e  not  theae  sulficient 
inducements — foimded  ou  positive  facts — for 
every  man  to  give  preference  to  an  Order  dis- 
pUying  such  forethought  in  meeting  every  Ol 
that  flesh  is  heii'  to  ?  And  is  it  surprising,  now 
that  these  facts  ai'e  so  widely  spread,  that  every 
vUlage  and  hamlet  should  aim  at  establishing 
Courts  in  all  directions  ?  That  even  in  Auatralia, 
America,  India,  and  other  distant  colonies  and 
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possessions  where  the  English  flag  waves  in  its 
might,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  gathers 
recruits,  ever  augmenting — Forestry  everywhere 
following  closely  in  the  wake  of  commerce  and 
emigration — opening  Courts  and  forming  Districts, 
and  receiving  a  brother  from  Old  England  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  friendship,  that 
he  finds  at  home — in  all  this,  we  say,  thwe  is 
nothing  to  surprise  us ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  only 
the  natural  consequence,  the  natural  effect  of  an 
adequate  cause,  by  the  very  nature  of  things,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  economy  of  Providence. 

But  Forestry  did  not,  and  does  not,  stop  there. 
As  Courts  increased.  Districts  had  to  be  formed ; 
and  when  men  of  practical  experience  were  thus 
brought  together,  it  was  still  found  that  other 
contingencies  had  to  be  met — that  a  still  greater 
field  for  the  extension  of  philanthropy  was  before 
them.  Members  became  aware  of  the  fact  that 
their  widows  and  orphans  required  protection, 
and  that  this  could  only  be  accomplished  by  the 
strenuous  efforts  of  j  the  members  whilst  living. 
What  thinking  man  could  quietly  sit  down  and 
imagine  his  labour  done,  when  the  fact  was  before 
him  that  he  should  only  leave  his  widow  and 
orphans  ^612  or  £13  to  support  them  in  the  event 
of  his  death  ?  Men  had  seen  numerous  happy 
homes  broken  up,  and  the  widows  and  orphans 
of  a  respectable  brother  tossed  about  on  the  rude 
waves  of  adversity,  and  at  last  taking  refuge  in 
the  poor-house. 

Such  a  possibility  had  to  be  provided  against. 
Already,  in  the  London  United  District  of 
Foresters  alone,  there  are  hundreds  of  widows 
and  orphans  receiving  assistance — very  material 
aid,  if  not  entire  support ;  and  the  expenditure  of 
this  District  in  this  item  has  risen  from  jei,200 
per  annum  in  1859  to  over  £5,000  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  true  that  the  sum  of  2s.  6d.  per  week  for 
each  widow,  and  6d.  for  each  child  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  is  a  small  sum ;  but  it  at  least  keeps 
a  shelter  over  their  heads,  and  the  amount  will, 
doubtless,  be  augmented  with  the  increasing  pros- 
perity of  the  District. 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  we  may  state 
that,  from  the  large  surplus  f>ind  in  hand,  this 
District  contemplated  the  creation  of  an  Alms- 
house, or  Ke treat  for  its  indigent  members  and 
tbeir  widows  and  orphans;  but,  considering  the 
great  reduction  of  the  funds  that  wovdd  result 
from  the  cost  of  the  building  and  its  manage- 
ment, the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and,  we  believe, 
very  properly,  on  that  score  alone,  but  still  more 
in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  all  such  places 
are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  constraint, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  for  enforcing  those 
stringent  regulations,  without  which  they  must 
become  most  objectionable.  With  a  small  but 
certain  income,  the  poor  easily  find  comfort 
amongst  their  relatives  and  friends,  and  can  fruc- 
tify their  labour  for  their  own  benefit,  and  the 
advance  of  the  social  state  in  general.  It  will 
certainly  be  always  infinitely  better  to  save  the 
cost  of  brick  and  mortar  in  order  to  support 
human  flesh  and  blood. 

Such,  then,  is  Forestry.  Its  laws  are  just  and 
liberal,  and  fashioned  after  the  purest  models  of 
government ;  for  the  greatest  amount  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  consistent  with  the  general  welfare 
of  the  whole  body  is  secured  to  every  member. 
Assumption  of  power  and  arrogance  of  demeanour 
may  be  immediately  checked  by  the  deposition  of 
the  presumptuous ;  the  rights  of  every  individual 
member  are  scrupulously  respected  and  guarded ; 
each  individual  has  equal  rights  and  privileges ; 
merit  alone  is  the  only  medium  through  which 
posts  of  honour  may  be  arrived  at ;  and  no  arti- 
ficial barriers  are  permitted  to  prevent  virtue  and 
talent  from  occupying  their  fitting  station.  There 
is  no  secrecy  about  Forestry;  it  courts  inquiry 
by  the  publication  of  numerous  reports  and  its 
"  Directory,"  which  is  the  annual  history  of  the 
Order.  Moreover,  it  encourages  literatiu'e  amongst 
its  members  by  the  publication  of  the  Foresters' 
Miscellany  J  or.  Quarterly  Beview,  which  is  the  organ 
of  the  Oliaer. 

Besides  being  imited  to  render  less  trying  the 
vicissitudes  of  human  existence,  the  Foresters  like- 
wise assemble  to  promote  the  social  happiness  of 
the  brethren,  and  relieve  their  minds  occasionally 
from  the  pressure  of  care  amidst  this  fretful  state 
of  human  struggle,  with  temperate  conviviality. 
But  as  home,  with  all  its  fond,  endearing  ties, 
should  have  a  prior  claim  to  our  regard,  the  ex- 
hilarating influence  of  kind  hearts,  cheerful  songs, 
and  merry  company  should  never  be  permitted  to 


seduce  us  from  a  strict  attention  to  the  interests 
and  happiness  of  our  families.  Consequently  all 
brawls,  absurd  and  disgusting  speech,  and 
drunkenness  are  utterly  interdicted  in  their  as- 
sembliea.  They  incviloate  that  a  good  Forester 
is  a  man  who,  though  jealous  of  his  rights  as  a 
citizen,  maintains  them  in  a  temperate,  manly, 
and  decorous  manner ;  whilst,  at  the  same  time, 
he  knows  his  duties,  performs  them  well,  and  pays 
a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  his  country's 
laws  —  neither  cringing  nor  servile  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  wild  and  factious  on  the  other.  In  his 
private  character,  as  a  father,  son,  or  husband, 
he  fulfils  the  relative  claims  of  these  states  with 
scrupulous  fidelity.  Honest,  sober,  and  in- 
dustrious ought  every  member  to  be ;  and  if 
there  should  be  one  amongst  the  members  who  is 
not  so,  he  is  not  a  good  Forester. 

Forestry  emphatically  inculcates  thrift  and  fore- 
thought, and  triumphantly  demonstrates  what  can 
be  done  mth  money.  Money,  as  we  are  solemnly 
told,  is  the  root  of  all  evU ;  and  yet  without  it 
very  little  good  is  found  to  grow  here  below. 
True,  it  complicates  the  relations  of  social  life ; 
it  baffles  the  exertions  of  simple  industry ;  and  it 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  three-fourths  of  human 
crime ;  and  yet,  when  well  applied,  it  is  the 
mightiest  lever  of  human  welfare.  Countless 
generations  to  come  will  attest  this  fact  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Peabody  and  his  more  than  royal 
benefaction. 

But  the  million  sterling  or  more  of  property 
owned  by  the  Foresters,  contributed,  heaped 
together  by  the  working  men,  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  a  mighty  engine  of  good,  and  countless 
generations,  in  like  manner,  will  have  reason  to 
bless  Forestry  as  one  of  the  great  and  good  ideas 
that  Providence  sometimes  permits  and  enables 
man  to  apply  practically  for  the  amelioration  of 
our  condition  here  below. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL. 
Hitherto  the  difficulty  of  smelting  iron  in  South  Wales 
with  anthracite  has  proved  nearly  insuperable,  owing 
mainly  to  two  causes — decrepitation  and  the  consequent 
production  of  refractory  agglomerations  of  anthracite  dust 
and  slag,  whereby  the  working  of  the  furnace  has  been 
either  greatly  deranged  or  actually  stopped.  Tlie  late  Mr. 
Crane  was  the  first  person  who  attempted,  many  years  ago, 
to  use  anthracite  in  the  smelting  of  iron,  at  Yniscedwin 
Works;  and  it  is  at  the  same  *orks  that  this  important 
problem  seems  to  have  been  at  length  satisfactorily 
solved  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Blackwell.  Many  failures  had  to 
be  encountered,  and  the  project  was  about  to  be  aban- 
doned as  hopeless,  when,  fortunately,  it  was  decided 
that  a  final  experiment  should  be  made.  The  internal 
form  of  the  furnace  was  modified  four  months  ago,  and 
ever  since  the  results  are  stated  to  have  been  entirely 
satisfactory.  The  ton  of  pig  iron,  of  the  qualities  known 
as  Nos.  2  and  3,  is  now  produced  in  the  furnace  with  a 
consumption  of  less  than  one  ton  of  coal.  The  report 
for  the  week  ending  June  10  shows  that  in  that  week 
128  tons  4  cwt.  of  pig  iron  were  made  with  112  tons 
10  cwt.  of  coal,  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  0'88.  This  is 
a  great  achievement,  and  one  which  may  be  justly 
regarded  as  of  national  importance.  In  the  United 
States  there  is  a  fine  quality  of  anthracite,  which  has 
been  largely  applied  to  the  smelting  of  iron,  but  with  a 
consumption  of  nearly  two  tons  of  coal  to  one  ton  of 
pig  iron.  Weight  for  weight  anthracite  contains  more 
heat-giving  power  than  any  other  kind  of  coal ;  but  as  it 
does  not  directly  yield  volatile  inflammable  gas,  like 
ordinary  bituminous  coal,  it  has  not  been  used  in  rever- 
beratory  furnaces,  where  flame  is  required.  It  is,  how- 
ever, demonstrable  that  by  suitable  arrangement  copious 
and  intensely  hot  flame  may  be  generated  exclusively 
from  anthracite. 


NOTWITHSTANBINO  the  numerous  explosions  at  the 
Hazardville  Powder  Mills,  U.S.,  plenty  of  men  can  be 
had  for  two  dollars  per  day  to  fill  the  places  of  the 
killed  or  injured.  So  does  familiarity  breed  contempt 
of  danger. 

A  Collier's  PosrriON.^Mr.  Warrington  W.  Smyth, 
of  the  Government  School  of  Mines,  writes  as  follows  to 
the  proprietor  of  a  steam  coal  mine  in  the  Aberdare 
Valley,  Cardiff : — "  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
you  should  meet  with  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  plenty 
of  men,  when  I  see  what  high  wages  can  be  made  in 
yiy  pits.  Why,  it  pays  a  young  man  better  to  cut 
COT  with  you  than  to  be  an  oflicer  in  the  army  or  navy, 
or  to  be  a  curate  in  a  church  ;  and,  as  you  give  your 
workings  plenty  of  wind,  what  with  your  furnaces  and 
your  great  ventUating-machine,  there  is  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  with  respect  to  unhealthiness  of  occupation. 
There  are  thousands  of  good  fellows  in  our  tin  and 
copper  mines  who  work  hard,  and  often  in  very  poor 
air,  who  would  be  glad  enough  if  they  could  make  half 
of  the  amount  which  an  industrious  man  is  able  to 
ensure  himself  in  some  of  your  steam  coal  collieries." 


Locks  and  Safes.* 

Mr.  Chatwood,  of  Bolton-le-Moors,  has  recently 
patented  a  safe,  upon  the  united  merits  of 
which  he-  challenges  both  popular  and  scien- 
tific criticism.  The  Chatwood  safe  lately  un- 
derwent a  series  of  tests  before  the  mayor 
and  corporation  of  Bolton,  which,  as  far  as  they 
Were  carried,  were  pronounced  perfectly  satis- 
factory, and  so  certified  accordingly.  The  ap; 
plication  of  the  wedge  was  omitted,  as  it  wa«, 
at  the  time,  considered  useless.  This  omis- 
sion was  noticed  in  an  article  in  the  Mechanic's 
Magazine,  with  the  remark  that  such  a  test  must 
be  a  very  expensive  one;  in  fact,  it  involves 
nothing  less  than  the  destruction  of  the  door  of 
the  safe.  To  this  Mr.  Chatwood  replied,  in  a 
letter  to  the  same  joui'nal,  dated  April  5,  stating 
that  the  question  was  not  one  of  expense,  as  each 
purchaser  is  allowed  "  to  submit  his  safe  to  thirty- 
six  hours'  test  before  dehveiy,  and  we  pay  ilOC) 
if  he  succeeds  in  opening  it."  Being  six  months 
in  arrears  with  orders,  Mr.  Chatwood  is  not  able 
to  give  up  a  safe  to  the  wedge  and  sledge- 
hammer, but  promises  one  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, regardless  of  any  expense  whatever.  Th? 
Chatwood  safe  has  from  2i  in.  to  3  in.  of  solid 
steel,  made  in  a  peculiar  way ;  and  he  hurls  un- 
qualified defiance  at  blow-pipe,  drOl,  chemicals, 
wedge,  and  gunpowder.  We  have  already  heard 
that  more  than  one  "destructive"  mechanical 
artist  is  making  arrangements  to  get  at  the  £100; 
However  that  may  be,  there  can  be  no  question 
of  the  Chatwood  sate  strongly  competing  for  it 
front  rank  place  in  tke  modern  "  safe  "  brigade. 

Powder-proof  locks  form  an  important  element 
of  safe  security.  Mr.  Chatwood  says  that  they 
should  not  contain  space  for  more  than  1  dwt.  of 
gunpowder.  We  suppose  he  means  in  a  vei-tieal 
position  as  the  safe  stands  on  the  floor.  Taking 
this  position,  there  are  several  locks  that  will  not 
hold  half  that  quantity.  Mi-.  Hart,  of  Hobbs, 
Hart,  and  Co.,  has  contrived  a  lock  that  will  only 
take  16  gr.  of  gunpowder  under  any  amount  of 
charging;  but  the  horizontal  powder-plugging  will 
vary,  in  the  various  powder-proof  locks,  from  60  gri 
to  16  er.,  the  largely  spaces  having  outlets  for  the 
explosive  force  in  the  lock-chamber. 

Let  us  turn  for  one  moment  to  the  fire-proof 
arrangements,  the  great  desideratum  in  which  is 
the  preservation  Of  parchment  deeds.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  writing  on  parchment  ean  all  be 
steanied  off  "  as  dean  as  a  new  whistle ; "  there- 
fore, what  wiB  preserve  the  scribble  on  the  sheep- 
skin will  preserve  anything  else.  As  to  the  best 
mode  of  doing  this,  there  seems  to  be  some 
difference  of  opinion  among  safe.makers  them- 
selves, though  all  are  agreed  with  respect  to 
its  great  importance.  Some  years  ago,  Mr. 
George  Price,  of  Wolverhampton,  submitted  this 
part  of  the  question  to  experiment  by  the  able 
hands  of  Mr.  Herapath,  of  Bristol.  Mr.  Price,  in 
addition  to  being  a  patentee  and  manufacturer  of 
locks  and  safes,  has  cultivated  the  trade  in  all  its 
aspects  with  such  a  devotion  that  he  has  absolutely 
created  a  literature  for  it.  Let  us  hope  that  he 
has  met  with  a  commensurate  reward.  There 
is  a  kind  of  freemasonry  among  true  brethren  of 
the  pen  that  always  begets  a  kindly  feeling,  and 
an  earnest  wish  for  success,  whether  amateur  or 
professional.  Well,  the  result  of  Mr.  Herapath's 
labours  were,  that  parchment  bore  a  dry  heat 
effectively  up  to  300°,  when  kept  from  contact 
with  metal,  but  that  it  would  not  stand  anything 
like  that  test  if  the  heat  was  in  a  moist  condition. 
Some  of  the  modern  safes  have  special  arrange- 
ments to  counteract  the  effects  of  steam  heat,  and 
thereby  preserve  parchment.  It  is  somewhat 
singular  that,  until  very  recently  indeed,  the 
scientific  engineer  has  never  been  invited  to  the 
workshop  of  the  safe-maker.  Had  he  been,  the 
specifications  of  bygone  years,  the  crumbled  tiles, 
slate,  and  broken  crockery,  would  never  have  been 
put  forward  as  some  of  the  primary  elements  in 
safe  construction.  But  the  pubUo  is  greatly  to 
blame  in  this  matter.  "  Cheapness  !  cheapness  ! 
cheapness  ! "  is  the  universal  cry,  forgetting  that 
quality  is  a  most  essential  ingredient  in  the  com- 
parison of  price.  We  are  often  amused,  when  taking 
our  strolls,  to  notice,  when  passing  among  the 
second-hand  office-furniture  dealers,  the  things  in 
iron  that  they  call  "  safes."  Such  articles  might 
answer  very  well  to  keep  the  tea  and  sugar  from 
Betty,  if  that  obliging  young  person  was  in  the 

•  Concladed  from  page  396. 
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habit  of  giving  cup-and-sauoer  parties  on  her 
monthly  holiday  afternoons,  but — and  here  we  re- 
peat it — hU,  as  far  as  any  other  kind  of  security 
is  concerned,  the  deluded  purchaser  wOl  discover 
on  the  very  first  actual  trial  how  truly  a  fool  and 
his  money  were  soon  parted. 

Again.  The  concoctors  of  our  jumble  of  Patent 
Laws  have  a  great  deal  to  answer  for.  The  word 
"  patent "  is  the  greatest  ignis-fatuws  of  manu- 
facturing industry  that  could  possibly  be  devised ; 
it  covers  a  multitude  of  "horrid"  sins,  and  is 
used  on  every  occasion  where  sharp  practice  is 
the  order  of  the  day.  We  hold  that  selling  any 
article  to  the  public  with  the  word  "patent" 
upon  it,  unless  such  patent  really  exists,  should 
be  treated  as  a  misdemeanour  and  punished  ac- 
cordingly. Furthermore,  that  all  patentees  should 
be  compelled  to  show  to  the  public  what  it  is  to 
which  the  patent  applies ;  by  which  means  the 
said  public  would  be  in  a  position  to  know  what 
they  were  buying,  and  the  honest  inventor  would 
not  be  shamelessly  victimised  by  what  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  barefaced 
trade  forgeries.  Take  one  of 
these  very  articles — locks.  In 
nothing  is  the  word  "patent" 
more  grossly  perverted.  With- 
out descending  too  much  into 
particulars  that  might  look  like, 
in  earnest,  calling  a  spade  a 
spade  in  these  days  of  lingual 
refinement  and  expressional  de- 
licacy, we  win  ask.  How  many 
lock-makers  and  lock-dealers  are 
able  to  justify  the  use  of  the 
word  "patent"  on  many  of  the 
locks  they  sell  to  their  customers 
with  this  decoy  stamp  upon  them  ? 
When  a  patent  has  expired,  the 
word  should  be  erased  from  that 
peculiar  construction  of  the  ar- 
ticle, and  its  continuance  declared 
a  trade  forgery  or  fraud  upon 
the  public. 

It  may  be  said  that  in  the 
discussion  of  the  weakness  of 
our  lock  and  safe  securities, 
we  are  instructing  the  thief. 
In  answer  to  that  we  cannot  do 
better  than  conclude  this  paper 
in  the  words  of  the  celebrated 
French  savan,  Reaumui',  on  this 
very  subject : — 

"  But  is  there  not  this  danger, 
that  at  the  same  time  we  shall 
be   giving   lessons   to    thieves  ? 
It   is    not   very   probable    that 
they  will  seek  instruction  of  us, 
or  that  they  have  any  need  of 
it;  they  are  greater  masters  in 
the  ai't  of  opening  doors  than  we 
can  pretend  to  be.   Let  us,  then, 
learn  the  art  of  opening  locked   doors,  in  order 
that  we  may  acquire  that  of  securing  them   in 
such  a  way  as  to  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be 
feared  on  account  of  their  security." 

In  a  forthcoming  number  we  shall  say  some- 
thing on  the  universal  question  of  locks,  both 
general  and  special,  and  relate  a  few  singular 
instances  of  the  p«nny  wise  and  pound  foolish 
economy  that  genwaUy  reigns  amongst  us,  and 
of  the  up-hiU  and  heart-sickening  work  of  trying 


all  the  offensive  smells.  The  quantity  to  be  used  will 
depend  oa  the  quantity  of  filth  to  be  deodorised,  and 
their  permaueucy  of  effect  upon  local  conditions  in  each 
case. 


THE     INTRODUCTION    OF     STEAM    FIRE 

ENGINES. 
In  1856  Messrs.  G.  Eennie  and  Son  constructed  a 
portable  disc  engine  and  disc  pump  for  the  Woolwich 
Dockyard.  This  engine  was  mounted  on  wheels,  and 
could  be  used  either  as  a  steam  Are  engine  or  as  a  pump 
for  emptying  the  caissons.  It  had  a  cylinder  13  in.  in 
diameter,  and  a  9-in.  pump,  and  weighed  about  2  tons, 
beiug  6  ft.  long,  and  the  same  in  height.  At  its  official 
trial  a  height  of  discharge  of  120  ft.  to  130  ft.  was 
obtained,  the  discharge  being  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per 
hour,  and  the  pumps  making  from  300  to  400  revolutions 
per  minute.  Messrs.  Shand  and  Mason  produced  their 
first  laud  steam  fire  engine  in  1858,  and  two  years  later 
Mr.  James  Shekelton,  engineer,  of  Dundalk,  constructed 
the  first  steam  fire  engine  ever  made  in  Ireland,  and 
which  works  well,  being  still  iu  usC  for  lire  duty.  The 
London  Fire  Engine  Establishment  used  a  land  steamer 


brought  out  the  wcU-known  Torrent,  which  has  done 
such  good  service  in  many  a  Loudon  fire.  This  was  in 
1862,  in  which  year  Messrs.  Lee  and  Larned,  of  New 
York,  sent  one  of  their  small-sized  rotary  pump  engines 
of  5-horse  power,  which  won  good  opinions  for  its  work- 
manship and  finish,  as  well  as  for  its  satisfactory 
working. 


PUTTING    THE    PENS    IN    BOXES.        (.S'cf  paiji:   IOL'.) 


for  the  first  time  at  a  fire  in  Doctor's  Commons.  This 
engine  appears  to  have  been  iu  some  respects  inferior  to 
Mr.  Braithwaite's  first  engine,  and  worked  so  indifferently 
that  after  a  ten  months'  trial  it  was  withdrawn.  It  was, 
however,  soon  replaced  by  one  on  a  different  constructiou, 
which  closely  resembled  that  of  Mr.  Braithwaite.  In  1860 
Mr.  William  Eoberts — with  whose  laboui's  in  the  cause 
of  steam  fire  engines  and  volunteer  fire  brigades  our 
readers  are,  doubtless,  familiar — fitted  a  steam  tug  with 
a  pair  of  his  double-action  twin-pumps.  Each  pump 
had  two  lli-in.  cylinders,  with  12-in.  stroke,  the  dis 


to  prevail   upon    people  to  lock  the    stable  door  1  charge  being  30  gallons  from  the  two  at  each  stroke. 


BEFOBE  the  steed  is  stolen,  instead  of  afterward. 


USEFUL  HINTS. 


The  best  alloy  for  maldng  taps  for  beer-barrels  is — 
for  the  body  of  the  tap :  tin,  785  parts ;  antimony,  195 ; 
nickel,  20.  For  the,  key  the  best  proportions :  tin, 
807;  antimony,  175;  nickel,  20;  or,  tin,  715;  anti- 
mony, 215;  and  nickel,  70.  These  alloys  are  quite 
inoxidable  under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  are  the 
result  of  careful  study. 

Deodorisers. — The  following  articles  are  easily  avail- 
able for  the  suppression  of  noxious  gases,  so  fatal  to 
health  and  life  : — Two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas)  dissolved  in  a  pailfid  of  water,  and  poured 
into  a  vault,  will  prevent  the  formation  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  for  some  time,  and  will  generally  be  suffi- 
cient to  remove  all  nuisance.  A  layer  of  charcoal  dust 
will  prevent  the  escape  of  all  offensive  odour  from  any 
decomposing  substance.  One  pound  of  nitrate  of  lead 
dissolved  in  a  pailful  of  water,  is  excellent  for  sinks, 
sink  drains,  and  vaults.  If  other  things  fail,  chloride 
of  lime  is  always  effectual,  and  may  be  freely  used  in 
vaults,  and  upon  other  collections  of  filth.  '1  hese  sub- 
stances are  not  expensive,  and  will  effectually  destroy 


They  worked  most  satisfactorily,  having  paid  for  them- 
selves at  a  single  fire.  During  the  same  year  Messrs, 
Merryweather  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  connection 
with  steam  fire  engines.  They  constructed,  from  the 
de.slgns  of  Mr.  E.  Field,  C.E.,  a  steam  floating  fire  engine 
for  the  Tyne  Docks.  This  engine  had  two  incUned 
steam  cylinders,  16-in.  diameter  and  12-in.  stroke,  and 
two  puraps  each  of  9-in.  diameter  and  10-in.  stroke. 
Messrs.  Merryweather's  first  land  steamer  was  con- 
structed in  the  following  year,  Mr.  Field  again  furnishing 
the  design ;  this  %vas  the  well-known  Dehu/e,  which 
proved  a  perfect  success.  The  Deluge  was  of  30- 
horse  power,  with  a  single  horizontal  9-in.  cylinder  and 
15-in.  stroke,  and  a  double-acting  horizontal  pump  Ql^-ra. 
diameter  and  15-in.  stroke,  worked  direct  off  the  pistoj^ 
rod  of  the  steam-cylinder,  doing  away  with  crank-sha" 
crank,  fly-wheel,  connecting-rod,  &c.,  which  had  pre- 
viously been  used  in  this  class  of  engine.  The  reign  of 
steam  fire  engines  appears  now  to  have  commenced,  for 
their  manufacture  proceeded  briskly,  Merryweather  and 
Shand  alternately  coming  before  the  public  with  a  new 
production.  Shand  manufactured  three  engines  for  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  Company  to  run  on 
rails,  and  an  engine  for  the  town  of  Gotheubm-g,  besides 
some  engines  for  the  London  Fii-e  Establishment.  Mer- 
ryweather, although  not  so  widely  patronised  as  Shandy 


Railway   Accommodation  for 
the  Working  Classes. 

The  improved  means  of  transit  afforded  by  the 
railway  system,  which  has  for  more  than  thirty 
years  exercised  so  marked  an  influence  through- 
out the  British  Isles,  has  affected  no  class  of 
society  more  powerfully  than  that  large  section  of  . 
the  community  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  labotu-. 
In  the  old  coaching  times,  the  luxury  of  travelling, 
on  account  of  its  unavoidable  expenses,  could  only 
be  enjoyed  by  the  wealthy.  Railway  travelling, 
now  so  general,  has  so  fai-  changed  this  state  of 
things,  that  the  working  classes 
participate  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  advantages  it  affords 
to  the  entire  community.  The 
first  public  benefit  caused  by 
the  introduction  of  railways 
was  the  system,  enforced  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  of  running  once  a 
day,  in  each  direction,  a  train 
at  Id.  per  mUe.  At  first  such 
trains  stai'ted  at  uni-easonable 
hours,  and  their  rate  of  progress 
was  attended  with  so  much  loss 
of  time  that  a  long  journey 
almost  consumed  the  limited 
period  at  the  disposal  of  the 
working  man.  It  is  about 
twenty  years  since  some  of  the 
time-tables  announced  that 
"  third-class  passengers  were 
conveyed  by  the  slow  train  at  Id. 
per  mile."  At  present,  so  com- 
pletely is  the  rate  of  travelling 
accelerated,  that  third-class  pas- 
sengers travel  as  rapidly,  and 
in  some  few  instances  more  ex- 
peditiously, than  those  who  are 
conveyed  in  first  or  second  class 
carriages. 

Certain  portions  of  the  manu- 
facturing districts  may  be 
reached  by  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  to  promote 
through  communication  over 
other  lines  without  change 
of  carriage,  the  narrow  gauge 
has  for  several  years  been  laid 
down  within  the  regular  broad 
gauge  rails.  By  the  facilities 
thus  afforded,  third-class  passen- 
gers may  book  from  Paddington  by  the  8.0  a.m. 
train  for  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Chester, 
and  Holyhead,  changing  at  Oxford  into  the  10.0 
a.m.  express  from  London.  There  are  many  other 
large  towns  embraced  by  the  Great  Western 
system  to  which  the  same  facilities  are  offered 
by  this  line  of  railway  to  third-class  passengers. 
The  London  and  North-Western  line  runs  to 
many  towns  in  common  with  the  Great  Western, 
and  affords  even  larger  opportunities  of  travelling 
at  third-class  fare  by  certain  trains.  Many  of 
these  places  are  not  given  in  the  large  official 
biUs  of  the  company,  but  are  detailed  at  length 
in  the  smaller  books,  where  much  space  is  occupied 
with  the  enumeration  of  towns  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  where  communication  is  afforded 
to  the  third-class  traveller  between  one  town  and 
another,  in  addition  to  the  cheap  fares  from 
London. 

In  the  more  immediate  neighbom-hood  of  the 
metropolis  the  advantages  of  reduced  fares  are 
clearly  exhibited.  The  London  and  Brighton  line 
has  enjoyed  the  honour  of  inaugurating  the  cheap 
excursion  system  to  Brighton,  and  other  watering- 
places  on  the  south  coast  of  England.  One  great 
boon  to  the  poorer  classes  not  generally  known 
ought  to  be  here  stated.  This  company  issue 
third-class  return  tickets  to  every  station  on  their 
line,  excepting  express  trains.  'There  are  several 
third-class  trains  daily  between  London  and 
Brighton,  not  including  the  Sunday  and  Monday 
excursions,  which  latter  run  at  less  than  the 
ordinary  single  faxes.  On  the  suburban  branches 
of  this  railway  the  fares  are  remarkably  low,  and 
every  train  has   first,   second,    and  third   class 
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cai-riages  attached.  As  an  illustration,  the  cheap 
i-ide  of  36  miles  for  9d.  between  Victoria  and 
London  Bridge,  and  vice  versa,  by  any  train,  may 
here  be  noticed.  A  more  agreeable  ride,  for  a 
working  man  at  a  low  chaige  cannot  be  met  with 
elsewhere,  the  passenger  travelling  through  the 
Crystal  Palace  grounds  and  the  pleasant  suburbs 
of  the  south  of  London.— The  London,  Chatham, 
and  Dover  EaUway— a  line  only  constructed 
within  tlie  last  five  years— possess  an  enormous 
traffic  on  their  Metropolitan  extension  line,  but 
the  suburban  range  embraced  is  not  quite  so 
eitensive  as  that  of  the  Brighton  Company.  The 
thu-d-class  trains  on  the  Chatham  and  Dover  main 
line  are  very  numerous,  and  return  tickets  are  iss  ued 
to  all  stations  by  ordinary  trains.  This  company 
have  recently  increased  their  workmen's  trains  to 
thi-ee  in  each  direction,  at  Is.  weekly  fares,  with 
the  option  of  returning  by  any  train  after  5.30 
p.m. — A  large  number  of  trains,  many  of  them 
having  third-class  carnages  attached,  pass  over 
the  suburban  branches  of  the  South-Western 
EaUway  during  the  day. — The  Mid-Kent  line 
from  Chai-ing  Cross  and  London  Bridge,  and  like- 
wise the  Greenwich,  sustains  an  equally  large 
amount  of  traffic,  at  very  low  fares,  both  on 
week-days  and  Sundays. — The  North  London  and 
Blackwall  Companies  run  trains  every  quarter  of 
an  hour  in  either  direction  for  fifteen  houi'S  daily, 
but  there  is  no  third-class.  Eeform  has  long 
been  wanting  in  this  matter,  and  the  second-class 
fares  might  either  be  slightly  lowered  between 
the  shorter  distances  on  these  two  lines,  or  cheaper 
third-class  fares  introduced. — This  leads  us  to 
notice  the  Metropolitan  Eailway,  which,  though 
only  open  three  years  and  a  half,  has  met  with 
the  most  extraordinary  sxiccess,  and  yet  without 
in  any  way  reducing  the  ordinary  omnibus  traffic 
near  which  it  passes.  At  the  present  time  about 
180  trains  in  each  direction  travel  daOy  from 
Moorgate  Street,  AlJersgate  Sti-eet,  and  Bishop's 
Eoad,  Paddington,  fiom  6.5  a.m.  till  12.15  mid- 
night. These  trains  are  all  first,  second,  and 
third  class,  and  the  benefit  to  the  public  afforded 
by  this  line  must  be  evident  from  the  fact  that  a 
passenger  will  always  be  in  time  for  a  train,  and 
never  has  to  wait  more  than  five  minutes  at  the 
utmost.  Two  trains  in  every  hour  run  on  to  Ken- 
sington, and  three  to  Hammersmith ;  to  both  these 
places  the  third-class  single  fare  is  4d. ;  and  the 
return  is  6d.  from  Farringdon  Street,  or  Id.  and 
2d.  additional  from  Moorgate  Street.  The  fare 
to  Bishop's  Eoad  is  4d.,  retm-n  6d.  The  fare  from 
one  station  to  the  next,  in  any  direction  (except 
between  Farringdon  Street  and  King's  Cross),  is 
Id.  We  need  not  be  surprised  after  this  to  find 
that  in  the  year  1863  as  many  as  8,455,175 
passengers  travelled  over  that  portion  of  the  line 
then  open;  the  following  year,  11,721,889;  and 
in  the  firet  half-year  of  18G5,  when  a  fiu'ther 
reduction  was  made  in  the  third-class  fares, 
7,462,823.  In  one  single  week  370,843  i^assengers 
were  conveyed,  and  in  one  day  83,440.  There  is 
every  reiison  to  believe  those  numbers  are  at  the 
present  time  considerably  increased;  for,  twelve 
months  since,  as  many  as  1,200  workmen  travelled 
by  the  cheap  trains  for  their  use,  at  Is.  per  week. 
Three  of  these  workmen's  trains  ran  daily  in 
each  direction,  giving  the  holder  of  the  ticket  the 
option  of  returning  by  any  train. 

From  the  above  enumeration  it  is  evident  that 
the  working  classes  ai'e  the  principal  supporters 
of  a  railway  company,  when  the  fares  are 
sufficiently  mo<lerate  to  admit  of  their  travelling 
to  reasonable  distances.  The  Board  of  Trade 
retiuTis  reveal  the  astonishing  fact  that  as  many 
as  200,000,000  persons  of  all  classes  annuaBy 
travel  over  the  12,000  miles  of  railway  now  open 
throughout  the  kingdom.  This  eomijutation  does 
not  include  the  holders  of  season  tickets.  In 
every  train  there  is  alarger  proportion  of  third- 
class  caiTiages  than  first  and  second,  and  there 
can  Ije  no  doubt  that  the  great  bulk  of  railway 
travellers  is  comi^osed  of  those  who  pay  thu-d- 
class  fare.  When  the  various  lines  now  in  course 
of  constrtiction  are  completed,  the  means  of  rapid 
transit  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  London  wUl  be 
largely  inci-eased,  with  a  coiTesponding  benefit  to 
those  to  whom  railway  travelling  is  most  bene- 
ficial— the  working  classes. 


The  Metropolitan  Railway  is  4J  miles  long,  and  its 
traffic  (birinw  the  Whitstm  week  anionntej  to  £4,856, 
which  is  above  £1,000  for  each  mile  in  the  week.  The 
number  of  passengers  conveyed  over  the  line  was 
484,y00. 


A  YEAE  OF  THE  KINDEEPEST. 
It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  the  rinderpest,  although 
happily  greatly  abated,  has  now  existed  in  the  United 
Kingdom  for  an  entire  year,  the  first  cases  having  been 
officially  noted  ia  Great  Britain  in  the  week  ending 
June  24,  1865.  We  have  not  yet  a  complete  year's 
figures  as  to  the  progress  of  the  malady ;  but  the 
weekly  attacks  are  annexed  for  fifty  weeks,  back  cases 
being  included : — 


Week  cuding 

Cases. 

Week  ending 

Caees. 

Juue24, 1S65    . 

80 

Dec.  23, 

1865 

.     8,351 

July    1    „       . 

.      147 

„     30 

„     , 

.     9,506 

»       8    „       . 

.      575 

Jan.     C, 

i86(r 

.     8,508 

»     15    »       . 

,      321 

»     13 

.  13,399 

»     22    »       • 

.      490 

,.     20 

.  12,843 

..     89    „       . 

.      757 

,.     27 

.   15,638 

Aug.    S    „       . 

.  1,145 

Feb.     3 

.   11,443 

»    la    »      . 

.  1,231 

..     10 

.   15,895 

..     19    ..       . 

.  1,175 

,.     17 

.   18,356 

„     28     „       . 

.  1,270 

..      24 

.   11,310 

Sept.   2    „       . 

,      922 

MirchS 

.     9,370 

,.       9    ..       . 

.      847 

»      10 

.     8,263 

»     16    »       • 

.  1,354 

„      17 

.     8,028 

„     23    „       . 

.  1,333 

.,      24 

,     5,672 

„      30     „        . 

.  1,606 

„      31 

.     4,653 

Oct.     7     „       . 

.  1,436 

April  7 

.     4,008 

..      14    ..       • 

.  8,364 

»     1* 

.     4.320 

„      21     „       . 

.  1,955 

..      21 

.     3,805 

..      28     „        . 

.  2,210 

„      28 

.     3,753 

Nov.    4    „        . 

.  3,158 

May     5 

.     S.067 

..      11     »       . 

.  3,761 

„      12 

.     3,660 

.,      18     „        . 

.  4,310 

,.      19 

,     4,921 

..      23     „        . 

.  5,011 

»    ss 

.     3,086 

Deo.     2    „       . 

.  5.679 

June    2 

.     2.187 

»        9     „ 

.  6,938 

»        9 

.     1,383 

„      16     „        .         .  8,008 

Although  the  ravages  of  the  disease  have  been  greatly 
mitigated,  it  will  be  observed  that  even  now  the  nnraber 
of  attacks  is  as  large  as  it  was  in  September,  when  the 
subject  excited  a  far  larger  increase  of  public  attention 
than  it  does  at  present.  The  Contagious  Diseases  Pre- 
vention Act,  1866,  which  came  into  operation  towards 
the  close  of  February,  will  be  seen  to  have  been 
attended  with  the  happiest  results.  Up  to  the  enforce- 
ment of  a  policy  of  slaughter  and  isolation  the  disease 
continually  extended  its  ravages,  the  attacks  noted  in 
July,  1365,  having  been  2,290  ;  in  August,  4,821  ;  m 
September,  6,122  ;  in  October,  7,955 ;  in  November, 
16,240  ;  in  December,  38,582 ;  in  January,  1866, 
49,287  ;  and  in  February,  57,004.  In  March,  when 
the  new  Act  had  got  into  working,  the  attacks  sunk  to 
35,986  ;  in  Api-il  they  further  declined  to  15,886;  and 
in  May  to  14,734.  In  the  cuirent  month  they  promise 
to  exhibit  a  still  further  decrease. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MAGIC  PHOTOGRAPHS. 

Takb,  in  the  first  place,  an  ordinary  print — a  card- 
picture,  for  instance — on  albumen  paper,  beneath  the 
negative  ia  the  usual  way,  and,  when  sufliciently 
printed,  let  it  be  carefully  washed  in  the  dark  room,  so 
as  to  remove  all  the  free  nitrate  of  silver,  &c.  Now 
immerse  it  in  the  following  solution,  also  in  the  dark 
room  : — Satiu-ated  solution  bichloride  of  mercury  (corro- 
sive sublimate),  1  ounce  ;  hydrochloric  acid,  1  drachm. 
The  saturated  solution  is  previously  prepared  by 
putting  into  water  more  bichloride  of  mercury  than  it 
will  clis.solve  by  shaking  in  about  twelve  hours. 

The  print  will  gradually  be  bleached  in  this  liquid,  in 
the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word — that  is,  it  will  dis- 
appear ;  but  the  fact  is,  the  print  is  still  there — its 
colour  alone  is  changed,  a  double  salt  having  been 
formed  of  mercury  and  silver,  which  is  white,  as  m.^ny 
of  our  readers,  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  intensify- 
ing with  a  merciuial  salt,  are  aware  of.  As  soon  as  the 
print  has  quite  disappeared,  the  paper  is  thoroughly 
washed  and  dried  in  the  dark  room  ;  it  is  also  preserved 
between  folds  of  orange-coloured  paper,  in  order  to  keep 
it  from  the  action  of  light,  for  the  surface  is  stiU  in 
some  measure  sensitive  to  light. 

The  bleaching  of  the  print — that  is,  its  conversion 
into  a  white  salt — is  effected  more  quickly  by  keeping  it 
in  motion  in  the  mercurial  solution. 

As  we  said  before,  the  print  has  not  been  bleached  in 
reality — the  substance  which  originally  formed  it  is  still 
there,  together  with  a  new  substance,  a  salt  of  mercury. 
But  the  two  salts  of  silver  and  mercury  may  be  easily 
brought  out  and  made  visible  by  several  solutions,  such 
as  sulphide  of  ammonium,  solution  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  ;  in  fact,  any  of  the  soluble  sulphides,  ammonia 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda.  Tlie  latter  s.ilt  is  used  in 
preference  to  the  others.  Small  pieces  of  blotting-paper, 
therefore,  of  the  .same  size  as  the  prints,  are  cut  out, 
a^  steeped  in  a  satursited  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
IHa,  and  then  dried. 

The  magic  photographs  aie  packed,  as  before  st.ited, 
between  folds  of  orange-coloui-ed  paper  ;  the  papers 
dipped  in  hyposulphite  of  soda  are  the  developers,  and 
may  be  packed  between  two  sheets  of  common  writing- 
paper.  The  development  of  the  image  is  effected  in 
the  following  manner : — Place  the  albumen  paper  which 
contains  the  whitened  print  on  a  pane  of  glass,  print 
side  upwards  ;  on  this  lay  the  diy  piece  of  blotting- 
paper  that  has  been  previously  dipped  in  hyposulphite 
of  soda.    Moisten  the  latter  thoroughly,  then  place  over 


it  a  pane  of  glass,  and  upon  this  a  weight,  to  bring  the 
two  pieces  of  paper  into  intimate  contact.  In  a  very 
short  time  the  picture  will  ajipear  in  all  ita  original  detail, 
and  of  a  sepia  tone. 

Mercury-  Gilding. 

— • — 

Although  mercury-gilding  ia  not  much  practised 
now-a-days,  yet  as  a  great  portion  of  its  processes 
were  starting-points  in  electi-o-chemical  manu- 
facture, some  details  of  the  method  may  prove 
useful. 

The  nature  of  the  copper  alloy  operated  upon 
has  a  gi-eat  influence  upon  the  success  of  the 
gilding.  The  alloy  recognised  as  the  best  by  M. 
Darcet,  who  so  greatly  ameliorated  this  mur- 
derous art,  is  composed  of  copper  83  parts,  ainc 
18,  tin  1,  and  lead  3  parts;  a  smaller  proportion 
of  copper  leads  to  accidents  in  the  success  of  the 
gilding.  The  mercury  serves  as  a  medium  in  the 
gilding  by  forming  a  double  amalgam  of  copper 
and  gold ;  it  is,  therefore,  important  to  take  the 
alloy  richest  in  copper,  for  the  heatings  employed 
to  prepare  the  metals  for  being  cleaned  are  for 
the  special  object  of  bringing  the  external  surfaces 
to  the  state  of  pure  copper  by  the  volatilisation 
of  the  zinc,  and  consequently  facilitate  the  com- 
bination of  the  amalgam  with  the  copper  surfaces. 
The  operations  in  mercury-gilding  are  "scraping 
and  cleaning;"  "gilding"  including  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  amalgam,  its  application  to  the  pieces 
to  be  gilt,  and  tho  volatilisation  of  the  mercury ; 
and  the  "  colouring,"  including  "  matting,"  the 
putting  on  "red  gold,"  or  ormoju,  and  bur- 
nishing. The  cleaning  processes  have  been 
described  in  our  articles  on  "  Electrotyping." 

Gilding. — For  mercury-gilding,  fine  gold — that 
is,  gold  at  1000 — is  useless,  it  dissolves  so  badly ; 
an  aUoy  of  gold  and  copper,  of  y^'j'Jjths  at  least, 
must  be  employed.  To  prepare  the  amalgam,  pnt 
into  a  crucible,  heated  upon  a  well-ventilated 
gilder's  forge,  1  oz.  of  gold  and  74  oz.  of  mercury ; 
then,  with  a  hook  of  coarse  iron  wii-e,  stir  up  the 
gold  and  mercury  from  the  bottom  of  the  crucible 
in  order  to  facilitate  the  solution.  The  amalgam 
formed  is  poured  out  into  an  earthen  basin,  and 
kneaded  with  the  hand  so  as  to  squeeze  out  the 
excess  of  mercury ;  it  must  be  pasty,  like  model- 
ling wax,  and  retain  the  imprint  of  the  fingers; 
it  contains  9  to  1 1  parts  gold  to  91  to  89  mercury ; 
it  is  then  divided  by  the  hand  into  four,  five,  or 
six  pieces  or  more,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
articles  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied.  The  quantity 
of  gold  in  each  piece  may  be  easily  estimated. 

■The  gold  thus  amalgamated  is  now  placed  upon 
an  unglazed  eaithen  plate ;  then,  with  a  scratch 
brush,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  very  fine  pencil, 
and  dipped  into  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mei-cury 
diluted  to  5uth  or  a^gth,  according  to  the  richness 
of  the  copper,  the  article  is  rubbed,  with  as 
little  amalgam  as  possible  also,  until  it  becomes 
whitened.  This  done,  the  amalgam  is  laid  on 
according  to  the  thickness  of  the  coating  it  is 
wished  to  be  deposited,  by  brushing  with  a  gentle 
stippling  action,  with  the  point  of  the  scratch- 
brush,  untU  the  coating  is  uniform  throughout. 

Firhig. — The  articles  are  next  heated  over  a 
brisk  fire.  Fiom  time  to  time  a  di-op  of  water  is 
thrown  upon  the  gilded  article ;  when  it  frizzles, 
it  is  withdrawn  from  the  fire  with  a  pair  of  tongs, 
held  in  the  left  hand,  protected  by  a  stout  leather 
glove  against  burns  and  contact  of  mercurial 
fumes,  then,  with  a  long-handled  brush,  held  in 
the  right  hand,  we  tap  the  siu-face,  in  order  to 
extend  and  equalise  the  gold.  This  operation  being 
repeated  upon  the  article  five  or  six  times,  we 
perceive  that  the  mercui-y  has  evaporated,  and 
the  article  has  become  of  a  straw-yellow  colour. 

It  almost  always  happens  that  the  gold  has 
not  taken  sufficiently  evei-ywhere ;  then  the  opera- 
tion has  to  be  partially  gone  over  again — not  with 
the  nitrate  of  mercm-y,  but  with  water  acidulated 
.with  nitric  acid.  The  gold  amalgam  is  then 
placed  upon  the  weak  parts,  but  with  a  smaller 
scratch-brush ;  the  article  is  next  fired,  to  volatilise 
the  mercury,  and  afterwards  "scratched"  under 
water  sMghtly  acidulated  with  vinegar,  or  with 
liquorice-water,  then  passed  through  wai-m  water, 
and  dried  in  sawdust.  The  scratch-brush  gives 
the  gold  a  greenish  tinge,  and  a  very  uniform 
brUliancy  in  aU  those  parts  over  which  the 
scratch-brush  has  passed — a  sure  sign  that  the 
work  is  finished. 

CoLOUBiNQ. — To  give  the  commercial  aspect  to 
the  gilding,  after  the  scratch-brash  recoiu'se  is 
had  to  colouring.    That  most  employed  is  ormolu. 
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First,  the  article  is  heated,  when  it  takes  a 
stronger  straw-eoloiu- ;  it  is  then  aUowed  to  cool, 
and  orynolu  coloiu-  is  applied  with  the  pencil. 
Heated  to  a  brown  fusion  point,  the  article  is 
immersed  in  water  containing  five  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  then  washed  with  a 
pencil,  and  dried.  The  desired  colour  being  ob- 
tained, the  smooth  pai'ts  are  burnished  wdth 
stone  or  steel  tools,  then  slightly  warmed  and 
dried,  and  the  article  is  finished. 

Matting. — This  process  demands  much  skill  and 
experience.  After  the  scratch-brushing,  the  parts 
not  gUt,  or  which  ai-e  to  be  burnished,  are  covered 
by  means  of  a  soft  pencil  -with,  a  mixture  of 
Spanish  wliite,  well  ground  up  with  weak  gum 
and  sugar  water.  The  article  is  left  to  dry  be- 
fore the  fire,  and  then  attached  by  an  iron  wire 
to  a  piece  of  flat  iron  called  a  niandrin,  taking 
care  not  to  put  the  attachments  on  the  parts 
which  axe  to  become  mat.  The  article  is  then 
heated  over  a  charcoal  fire  until  the  gilt  parts 
become  blue;  then,  by  means  of  a  pencil,  it  is 
covered  with  a  composition  called  mat,  which  is 
melted  in  an  enamelled  u-on  saucepan.  This 
composition  consists  of — water,  5  parts ;  nitrate 
of  potassa,  46  pai'ts ;  potash  alum,  46  parts ;  and 
sea  salt,  3  parts. 

The  article,  covered  two  or  three  times  with  this 
mixture,  is  heated  imtU  the  salts  melt,  and  become 
golden-yellow  while  becoming  detached  from  the 
surface;  it  is  then  quickly  immersed  in  a  lai-ge 
cistern  of  water.  The  detached  salts  fall  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cistei-n,  and  the  article  appears  of  a 
beautiful  gold  mat  colom\  In  this  operation,  the 
mat  is  due  to  the  surface  being  attacked  by  the 
disengagement  of  chloride,  which,  dissolving  the 
copper  of  the  alloy,  forms  a  iine  network,  and,  by 
not  reflecting  the  bght,  produces  the  mat  effect. 

The  portion  of  the  article  opposite  to  that  first 
immersed  almost  always  shows  green  spots.  The 
article  is  returned  to  the  fii-e ;  then,  with  a  pencU 
and  the  mat  mixtm-e,  dUuted  with  a  little  water, 
the  spots  are  carefully  gone  over.  After  heating 
a  few  minutes,  it  is  re-dipped  in  the  cistern,  then 
washed  in  water  very  slightly  acidulated  with 
nitric  acid,  rinsed  in  warm  water,  and  dried  in  an 
oven. 

The  portions  covered  with  Spanish  white  are 
burnished  in  the  usual  manner;  the  article  is  then 
washed,  dried,  and  carried  to  the  mat  fui-nace,  and 
finally  di-ied,  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  spots  of 
mercury. 

ITie  process  for  obtaining  red  gold  has  been 
described  in  the  articles  on  "  Electrotyping." 
To  be  applied  successfully,  these  pi-ocesses  impera- 
tively demand  a  determined  quantity  of  gold, 
without  which  success  is  impossible.  Thus  an 
article  which  may  be  gUt  by  the  battery  with 
25  gr.  of  gold  requii-es  50  gr.  when  gilt  with 
mercxiiy  and  ormolu,  and  1  gr.  for  the  mat 
gilding. 


AN  INTELLECTUAL  PUBLIC-HOUSE. 
The  new  building  recently  erected  for  the  Hulme  (Man- 
chester) Free  Library  has  just  been  opened  with  some 
cclol.  It  is  a  handsome  structure,  in  the  Italian  style 
of  architecture,  and  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  a  ves- 
tibule, library,  and  news-room,  the  library  being  4S  ft. 
9  iu.  by  29  ft.  6  iu.,  and  the  reading  or  news-room  47  ft. 
6  in.  by  42  ft.  9  in.  The  latter  is  most  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose,  being  very  liglit,  aud  wall  ventilated.  It 
is  fitted  up  with  the  usual  stands,  tables,  &c.,  and  well 
supplied  with  the  leading  papers  of  the  day.  There  are 
from  10,000  to  11,000  voliunes  in  the  library,  about 
1,000  having  been  very  recently  added,  chiefly  books  of 
reference,  it  being  intended  to  accommodate  visitors  with 
such  books  for  reading  iu  the  news-room,  iu  addition  to 
those  in  the  lending  department.  The  front  part  of  the 
building  is  three  storeys  high,  the  second  consisting  of  a 
committee-room  and  lavatories,  over  which  is  a  store- 
room. The  cost  of  the  building  was  a  little  over 
^£3,000. 

The  first  branch  library  in  Manchester  was  established 
in  Hulme,  In  the  first  year  of  its  being  opened,  when 
the  books  were  located  m  a  comparatively  small  house 
on  this  side  of  the  road,  and  not  very  far  from  the  room 
in  which  they  were  assembled,  215  volumes  per  day 
were  issued,  making,  dming  the  year,  an  aggregate  of 
50,000  volumes.  60,000  volumes  were  read  during  the 
first  year  of  the  library  being  established,  though  that 
year  had  comprised  only  23-3  days,  for  the  report  of  the 
free  liliraries  has  always  been  made  up  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  that  report  was  made  up  to  tlie  mouth 
of  September, in  that  year.  In  the  second  year  of  its 
establishment  226  volumes  per  day  were  issued,  or  an 
a^gi'egate  of  67,000  per  year.  In  the  third  year  of  its 
establishment  the  daily  issue  was  231,  the  aggregate 
issue  for  the  year  upwards  of  69,000,  In  the  fourth 
year  the  daily  issue  was  259,  the  aggregate  for  the  year 
being  77,000  and  upwards.  In  tbe  fifth  year  tlie  daily 
issue  was  305  volume.s,  aud  the  yearly  aggregate  up- 
wards of  91,000,  In  the  sLxth  year  the  daily  issue 
was  319,  and  the  aggregate  issue  close  upon  96,000,  In 
the  seventli  year  the  daily  issue  was  296,  aud  the  aggre- 
gate during  the  year  89,000.  During  the  last  year,  end- 
ing September,  1S65,  the  daily  issue  was  318,  and  the 
aggregate  for  the  year  nearly  90,000  volumes. 

Some  time  ago  it  was  suggested  that  a  complete  set  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  printed  in  embossed  characters, 
slmuld  be  provided  in  the  Manchester  Free  Libraries  for 
tlie  use  of  the  blind.  The  cost  was  considerable,  but 
tlie  committee  incun-ed  the  cost,  aud  divided  the  books 
amongst  the  branch  libraries,  so  that  iu  every  branch 
may  now  be  found  some  i^ortiou  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
which  the  blind  can  have  by  applying  for.  The  result 
has  been  in  every  way  satisfactory,  and  the  books  have 
proved  a  source  of  comfort  to  those  who  were  compara- 
tively shut  out  fi-om  society  by  the  loss  of  sight.  The 
general  character  of  the  society  may  be  gleaned  by  a  few 
statistics  of  the  classification.  On  theology  .and  philo- 
sophy there  are  187  volumes ;  history,  biograpliy,  voyages, 
aud  travels,  1,900  ;  politics,  commerce,  &c,,  87;  science 
aud  arts,  510  ;  general  literature,  3,730  ;  and  books  for 
the  blind,  20,  Well  may  the  working  men  of  Hulme 
feel  proud  of  their  new  institution.  We  wish  there  were 
more  snch  "  piibUc  "-houses. 


Strength  op  Glass. — The  tensile  breaking  strength 
of  annealed  flint  glass  is  about  2,286  lb.  per  square 
inch,  or  1'02  tons  ;  of  green  glass,  1'29  tons;  and  of 
crown  glass,  1'14  tons; 

A  Sure  Test  for  Kerosene  Oil. — Good  kerosene  U 
not  explosive  to  any  dangerous  degree  whatever ;  it  is  only 
when  it  has  an  excess  of  benzine  or  some  otlier  explosive 
substance  that  it  becomes  dangerous,  Tlie  following 
test  is  given,  as  showing  the  difference  between  oil 
sufliciently  Tpxae  to  be  safe,  and  that  which  is  otherwise  : 
— Fill  a  tumbler  three-foxrrths  full  of  moderately  cool 
water,  and  pour  one-half  of  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  on  to 
,it ;  stu-  it  together,  then  hold  a  lighted  m.itch  over  it, 
and  if  it  takes  fire  from  the  vapour  before  the  flame 
comes  in  contact  with  the  oil,  it  is  dangerous  and  ought 
not  to  be  used,  as  good  oil  will  not  tluis  ignite,  and  will 
not  burn  readily  even  when  a  lighted  match  is  thrown 
into  it,  but  most  of  the  adulterated  oil  will  burn  freely. 

So,ME  exceptional  instances  of  retention  of  mental 
vigour  iu  old  age  have  been  recently  occupying  a  share 
of  public  attention  ;  and  apropos  of  a  letter  of  Dr,  Forbes 
Winslow's  on  the  subject,  it  has  been  remarked  as  an 
undeniable  fact  that  a  laiige  number  of  the  noblest 
works  of  the  imagination  have  been  produced  when  tlieir 
authors  had  leached  the  period  wheu  it  is  generally  sup- 
posed th.at  the  faculties  begin  to  decay,  Michael  Angelo 
began  his  great  picture  of  the  "  Last  Judgment " 
when  he  was  lifty-nine,  Milton  finished  "Paradise 
Lost"  wheu  he  was  firtj'-s2ven.  Among  musicians  the 
facts  are  fuUy-as  remarkable.  -  Gluck  revohUiouised  the 
operatic  art  by  bringing  out  "  Orfeo  "  when  he  was 
fifty.  Handel  was  fifty-eight  when  he  wrote  his  "Estlier ; 
when  he  wrote  "Lsrael  iu  Egypt"  he  was  .sixty-five  ; 
aud  wheu  he  wrote  the  "  Messi.ah "  he  was  sixty- 
seveu.  Haydn  wrote  the  "Creation''  when  he  was 
sixty -four,  and  Beethoven  was  fifty-three  when  he 
»rrote  the  "  Choral  Symphony." 


FLOWERS  FOE  PEEFUMEBY. 
The  number  of  flowers  used  for  perfumery  purposes  has 
hitherto  been  limited  to  seven,  viz.,  rose,  jasmine,  orange, 
violet,  jonquil,  tuberose,  and  cassie.  The  rose  used  is 
the  hundred-leaved  rose  {Rosa  centifolia),  tlie  j.asmine 
is  the  Jasminum  grandiflontm,  the  orange  is  the  bitter 
orange  (Gitnts  bigaradm),  and  the  violet  tho  Vhla 
odoratft,  or  double  Parma  violet. 

The  tuberose  {Polyanlhes  tuberosa)  and  the  jonqiul 
{Narcissus  jmiquila)  are  two  bulbous  plants,  and  the  cassie 
(Aaicia  famesiana)  a  pretty  shrub  with  globular  golden 
flowers,  which  thrives  admuaUy  in  the  south  of  France. 

Out  of  those  flowers  four  only  are  distilled  and  yield 
essential  oils,  viz.,  rose,  orange,  jasmine,  and  cassie. 
Rose  gives  the  far-famed  otto,  which  is  principally  made 
in  Turkey,  near  Adriauople.  Orange  flowers  produce 
what  is  called  neroly,  a  name  derived  from  nero  olio, 
dark  oil,  on  accoimt  of  its  becoming  dark  by  exposure 
to  light,  and  not,  as  some  people  have  imagined,  from 
its  having  been  dis'covered  in  the  time  of  Nero,  for  the 
Romans  were  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of  distillation. 
Jasmine  and  eassie  are  only  distilled,  to  my  knowledge, 
in  Northern  Africa  (Algeria  and  Tunis)  and  in  India, 
European  flowers  not  possessing  a  sufficiently  intense 
fragrance. 

The  aroma  of  the  other  flowers  is  extracted  by  means 
of  absorption  or  maceration.  Besides  the  flowers  named, 
ofliers  are  sometimes  submitted  to  these  processes,  Shch 
as  mignonette,  lilac,  hawthorn,  wallflower,  lUy,  helio- 
trope, sweet-pea,  &c. ;  but  the  quautities  obtained  are  so 
small,  that  they  have  hitherto  been  mere  experiments, 
and  we  are  stUl  obliged  to  compound  aU  these  perfumes 
artificially  by  studying  resemblances  and  affinities,  and 
blending  the  shades  of  scent  as  a  painter  does  the  colours 
on  his  palette.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  imitate  heliotrope 
with  the  aid  of  vanilla,  sweet-pea  by  a  mixture  of  rose 
and  orange  flowers,  magnolia  with  tuberose,  orange 
flower,  and  a  dash  of  lemon,  &c. — Euyene  Riminel. 


Facts  and  Memoraiida. 

The  cultivation  of  tea  in  India  is  a  great  success. 
The  Government  factory  turned  out  16,125  lb.  last 
season. 

The  flexibility  of  "spun"  glass  is  so  great  that  it 
has  been  proposed  to  use  glass  fibres  as  a  textile 
material  for  articles  of  clothing. 

It  is  proposed  in  California  to  supply  San  Francisco 
and  a  dozen  interior  towns  with  water  from  Lake  Tahoe. 
The  length  of  the  aqueduct,  if  it  is  extended  to  San 
Francisco,  will  be  200  miles. 

The  Cobden  railway  station,  on  the  Illinois  Central 
Railroad,  about  twenty  miles  from  Chicago,  is  the  chief 
depot  for  the  produce  of  nimierous  fruit  farms  in  the 
snrroimding  country.  From  seven  to  twenty  tons  of 
strawberries  are  sent  daily  from  these  farms  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  north.  Eight  years  ago  these  farms 
were  poitious  of  the  primitive  forest. 

Society  of  Arts'  Examinations. — The  Prmce  Con- 
sort's Prize  of  twenty-five  guineas  has  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  James  Eigby  Smith,  aged  twenty-five,  of  the  City  of 
Loudon  College,  clerk,  who  has  obtained  the  following 
first-class  certificates  : — Political  ecougmy,  first-class 
certificate  ;  arithmetic,  ditto  ;  geometry,  ditto ;  book- 
keeping, ditto ;  algebra,  ditto,  with  second  prize ; 
logic  and  mental  science,  ditto  ;  domestic  economy,ditto. 
Coal  in  Germany. — The  total  amount  of  coal 
produced  in  the  States  of  the  German  Zollverein  in  1864 
was  388,179,637  cwt.  Of  this  Prussia  produced 
330,954,892  cwt  ;  Bavaria,  4,888,817  ;  Saxony, 
42,182,202  ;  Hanover,  6,890,671  ;  Baden,  246,772  ; 
Electoral  Hesse,  2,926,638  ;  Thuruigi,a,  89,595 ;  and 
Oldenburg,  50.  The  total  amount  produced  in  1864 
was  50,045,485  cwt.  more  thau  in  1863. 

Cotton  Manufactures  in  Mexico. — In  Mexico 
there  is  a  large  cotton  manufactory,  conducted  by  Senor 
Dou  Grandison,  an  American.  It  is  situated  at  Coco- 
lapam,  and  employs  from  300  to  400  hands.  Senor 
Grandison  manufactures  all  kinds  of  cotton  and  some 
woollen  goods,  and  the  articles  he  produces  are  much 
appreciated  and  sought  after  by  the  natives,  both  Indian 
aud  Mexican.  The  machinery  of  the  mill  is  worked  by 
water-power  derived  from  a  river  that  passes  through  the 
town. 

OiLTNO  Leather. — The  Scientific  American  says  that 
oils  should  not  be  applied  to  dry  leather,  as  they  would 
invariably  injure  it  If  you  wish  to  oil  a  harness,  wet 
it  over  night,  cover  it  with  a  blanket,  and  in  the  morning 
it  will  be  diy  and  supple  ;  then  apply  neat's-foot  oil  iu 
small  quantities,  aud  with  so  much  elbow  grease  as  will 
ensure  its  disseminating  itself  throughout  the  leather. 
A  soft,  pliant  harness  is  easy  to  handle,  and  lasts  longer 
than  a  neglected  one.  Never  use  vegetable  oils  on 
leather  ;  and  among  animal  oils,  neat's-foot  is  the  best. 
Petroleum  in  Shropshire, — An  American  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Holmes,  who  has  had  considerable  experience 
of  the  oil  fields  of  Pennsylvania,  and  is  now  superintend- 
ing some  very  large  coal-dtstilling  works  recently 
established  at  Ruabon,  is  so  convinced  that  large  stores 
of  natural  petroleum  exist  in  Shropshire  that  he  is 
making  arrangements  for  the  erection,  on  the  estate  of 
Lord  Forester,  of  proper  machinery  for  putting  the 
matter  to  a  decisive  test.  All,  mdeed,  that  remains  to 
be  tested  is  as  to  the  quantity  in  which  oily  and  pitchy 
bodies  occur  in  the  district  in  question,  for  that  they  do 
occur  there  is  m.atter  of  e-\perience.  An  oily  liquid  is 
frequently  found  oozing  through  the  rook  through  which 
the  shafts  of  the  mines  in  the  Coalbrookdale  coal  field 
are  carried,  and  often  occ.-wions  considerable  annoyance 
to  the  mmers.  "Tar  Tunnel,"  Benthall,  .and  "  Pitch 
Yaril,"  Coalport,  received  their  names  from  the  occurrence 
iu  them  of  a  substance  which  was  at  one  time  collected 
in  considerable  qnantity,  and  sokl  as  "  Betton's  British 
Oil."  These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  similar  facts, 
all  suggesting  the  probability — the  almost  certaiuty,  Mr. 
Holmes  thinks — of  the  existence  of  a  considerable  oil 
field  iu  Shropshire. 

New  Iron-Preseeving  Agent. — Dr.  Henry  Edward 
Francis  De  Brion,  a  Parisian  physician,  who  for  many 
years  has  resided  in  Eiigland,  has  discovered  and 
patented  a  process  for  preparing  from  india-rubber  what 
we  may  designate  an  enamel  paint,  which  is  absolutely 
proof  against  the  action  of  the  atmosphere,  as  well  as 
against  the  power  of  all  liquids  (including  the  most 
potent  acids)  to  affect  iron.  Tliis  enamel  paint  possesses 
all  the  remarkable  qualities  of  india-rubber,  without 
combinmg  with  them  any  other  substance  or  element 
that  is  calculated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  counteract 
their  thoroughly  efficient  operation.  The  prep.aration  is 
applied  cold  and  m  a  liquid  state,  and  hi  consistency 
and  general  appearance  it  resembles  such  common  oil- 
paint  as  is  ordinarily  used  for  ironwork.  It  may  be 
applied  with  e.ose  ;  but  of  course  it  is  necessary  that  the 
process  of  application  should  be  conducted  with  such 
care  as  will  ensure  a  complete  covering  of  tlie  surfaces  to 
be  protected.  This  covering  may  be  so  thiu  that  its 
presence  cannot  be  detected  ;  while  it  leaves  the  pro- 
tected siu-faces  iu  all  their  original  sharply-delined  fresh- 
ness. It  hardens  also  at  once,  and  immediately  forms  a 
smooth  and  lustrous  enameHike  covering,  air-proof, 
damp-proof,  water-proof,  .and  acid-proof.  Thus  pro- 
tected, the  iron  is  safe.  Rust  cannot  accumulate  upon 
the  surface  of  this  enamel  paint,  nor  corrode  beneath  it. 
— Art  Journal, 
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Ot(r  Next  Number. 

With  our  next  number  will  commence  the 
new  Penny  Series,  of  which  we  have  apprised 
our  readers.  Former  periodicals  addi'essed 
.to  the  working  classes  have  been  entu-ely 
literary,  and  not  very  relevant  in  their  infoi-- 
mation  ;  or  purely  scientific,  and  lacking 
general  interest ;  or  mechanical,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  social  topics.  We  intend  to  supply 
literary  information  that  shall  be  relevant  to 
the  wants  and  curiosity  of  the  day ;  to  report 
facts  of  scientific  progi'ess  which  have  interest 
to  all ;  to  add  to  mechanical  and  industrial 
knowledge  accounts  of  the  chief  social  topics 
which  now  constitute  the  modern  life  of  the 
people,  and  introduce  a  fresh  feature,  un- 
attempted  in  the  days  when  the  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  reigned — 
namely,  the  discussion  of  public  afiaiivs  and 
political  questions  aflecting  the  wor'king  man 
as  a  citizen.  The  want  of  tliis  living  infor- 
mation, if  we  may  so  call  it,  has  long  been 
felt.  The  working  class  has  not  only  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  intelligence,  but  the 
range  of  questions  in  which  they  take  interest 
has  grown  also.  Now-a-days  a  man  is  not 
merely  an  artisan,  he  is  a  citizen — a  trades 
unionist — a  politician ;  he  cares  for  personal 
improvement  and  for  public  affairs.  Oxu-  aim 
is  to  supply  information  not  elsewhere  to  be 
found,  and  a  paper  which,  if  not  indispen- 
sable to  working  men,  shall  have  featui'es  of 
wide  interest  to  them,  and  of  direct  and  daily 
utility. 

With  jgKiiX  next  number  will  be  given  to 
each  reader  a  large  Map  of  Europe,  to  illus- 
trate the  seat  of  the  new  European  war. 
Explanatory  articles  will  also  appear  in  these 
columns,  furnishing  full,  cleax',  and  reliable 
information  on  the  origin,  character,  and 
tendencies  of  the  war  as  respects  the  future 
of  the  working  classes  of  the  Continental 
nations. 


The  communications  we  have  received 
assure  us  beyond  a  doubt  of  the  active  good 
wishes  of  our  numerous  subscribers. 

In  this  number,  therefore,  we  have  ven- 
tiu-ed  to  enclose  a  sheet  of  small  bills  an- 
nouncing the  features  of  our  New  Series,  and 
we  believe  that  each  reader  will  be  glad  to 
do  us  the  service  of  cutting  up  the  sheet, 
and  distributing  the  parts  among  Mends  and 
acquaintances. 

Piiblic  Topics. 

An  eloquent  preacher,  who  had  had  great 
experience  of  life,  once  said,  "  Error  always 
dies  game."  It  is  ubiquitous.  It  is  like  Sir 
Boyle  Roche's  bird — it  is  in  two  places  at 
once,  and  somewhere  else  also.  A  misrepre- 
sentation is  always  long-lived.  It  seems  to 
have  no  mortal  place.  It  is  like  a  worm  alive 
at  both  ends.  If  you  cut  it  in  two,  each 
separate  part  wriggles  on  its  own  account, 
and  all  you  can  do  is  to  chop  at  it.  A  dis- 
tinguished French  historian  has  found  out 
the  truth  of  this.  M.  Louis  Blanc  was  the 
most  brilliant  of  modern  advocates  of  the 
organisation  of  laboui-,  to  which  every  day 
brings  us  nearer.  During  the  French  Revolu- 
tion of  1848,  he  promoted  plans  of  Industrial 
Associations,  when  some  clever  opponents  set  on 
foot  a  biu'lesque  of  liis  plans,  called  "  National 
Workshops,"  on  principles  so  wild  and  absui'd 
that  they  must  come  to  grief  These  plans 
were  imputed  to  M.  Blanc,  and  no  human 
ingenuity  has  ever  been  able  to  coiTect  the 
skilful  misrepresentation.  Once  or  twice 
every  year  since,  has  this  imposition  been 
denied,  refuted,  contradicted,  proved  to  be 
false.  It  has  been  done  in  public  speeches, 
in  books  of  histoiy,  in  pamphlets,  in  reviews, 
in  newspapers— all  in  vain.  Nothing  can 
touch  the  vitality  of  the  imposition.  The 
other  day  the  Standard  repeated  it  in  its 
French  correspondent's  letter.  Even  in  the 
very  city  where  the  falsity  of  the  report  is 
best  known,  it  is  repeated  as  vehemently  as 
here,  where  there  is  excuse  for  ignorance  of 
foreign  aftairs.  This  misrepresentation  of 
the  character  of  the  proposals  for  the  organi- 
sation of  labour  in  Paris  in  1848,  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  woi'king  classes 
everywhere.  It  has  arrested  the  progress  of 
this  great  question,  prejudiced  jDeople  against 
it,  turned  friends  aside  from  it ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, of  interest  to  hear  what  the  author  of  the 
movement  traduced  really  had  to  do  in  the 
matter.  Louis  Blanc  was  an  eminent  his- 
torian in  his  own  country,  before  he  became 
an  exile  in  ours.  He  has  since  attained  a 
high  litei-ary  I'eputation  in  this  country,  as  a 
most  intelligent,  impartial,  and  best-informed 
critic  of  English  political  institutions  which 
the  French  nation  has  ever  sent  us.  His  own 
words,  therefore,  in  vindication  of  himself, 
deserve  quotation  in  these  columns.  They 
are: — 

I  most  emphatically  deny  having  had  anything 
whatever  to  do  either  with  the  establishment  or  the 
organisation  of  the  national  workshops  in  1848,  and  it 
surprises  me  to  the  utmost  that  writers  supposed  to  be 
well  informed  should  still  be  found  to  fasten  upon  me  a 
charge  the  falsity  of  which  has  been  made  patent  by 
my  writings,  my  speeches,  and  my  acts ;  by  a  series  of 
official  documents  inserted  in  the  Moniteur ;  by  the 
evidence  adduced  before  the  commission  of  inquiry 
which  the  National  Assembly  appointed  in  1848 ;  by  the 
declarations  of  the  members  of  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment ;  by  my  public  and  repeated  denials,  never  con- 
tradicted, of  any  connection  whatever  with  those  national 
workshops ;  by  the  confessions  of  their  real  contrivers, 
and  of  their  very  director,  M.  Emile  Thomas.  In  1848 
the  national  workshops  were  not  started  by  me.  Nay, 
they  were  established  iu  ho.stility  to  my  principles,  and 
for  the  e.\'pres3  purpose  of  opposing  my  influence.  Their 
object  was,  as  formally  stated  by  M.  Emile  Thomas,  in 
his  "  Histoire  des  Ateliers  Natiouaux,"  "  to  set  up  an 


altar  opposed  to  that  of  the  Luxembourg."  The  following 
is  the  declaration  of  M.  de  Lamartinc,  in  hia  "  Histoii'o 
de  la  Revolution  de  Feviier" — "So  far  from  being  in 
the  pay  of  Louis  Blanc,  as  has  been  said,  the  national 
workshops  were  the  device  of  his  adversaries." 

If  there  be  any  dash  of  mortality  in  this 
misrepresention,  it  will  die  of  this  exposui'e. 
It  will  be  well  if  some  moral  rinderpest  could 
break  out  among  errors  and  cany  them  ofl', 
after  the  manner  of  the  cattle  plague.  No 
bill  will  ever  be  proposed  in  Parliament  to 
arrest  so  serviceable  an  epidemic. 


Even  the  interest  of  the  rising  Em'opeau 
war  has  been  superseded  by  the  sudden  fall 
of  the  Government.  We  say  sudden,  because 
its  end  came  in  an  incidental  kind  of  way. 
We  may  have  had  an  honest  Government 
before  in  England,  but  this  is  the  first  Govern- 
ment which  the  nation  knew  to  be  honest. 
The  usual  end  of  a  Government  is  a  great 
party  fight,  in  which  hostile  leaders,  bearing 
openly  public  standards  of  battle,  meet  in 
deadly  conflict,  and  defeat  weax'S  an  air  of 
Titanic  strife  and  grandeur.  But  in  this  case 
a  shabby,  Janus-faced  "amendment,"  looking 
two  ways  at  once,  but  never  in  the  face  of 
the  foe,  borne  by  an  Irish  knight,  issuing 
from  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  took,  by  a 
cowardly  stratagem,  the  destiny  of  the  nation 
into  its  hands — into  hands  not  able  to  hold 
them.  The  Government  had  proposed,  as  our 
readers  are  aware,  a  £1  franchise,  which  would 
admit  some  240,000  new  electors  into  the  con- 
stituencies. Instead  of  a  rental  fi'anchise.  Lord 
Dunkellin  proposed  a  ratiug  franchise,  the 
efiect  of  which  would  be  to  convert  the  £,1  into 
a  £9  franchise,  which  would  add  to  the  con- 
stituencies scarcely  45,000  voters.  The  Go- 
vernment resisted  this  proposal,  which  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  eleven.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  not  met  by  a  direct  proposal  to 
reject  a  £JJ  franchise,  but  by  an  underhand 
motion  to  adopt  a  different  plan  of  estimating 
the  franchise,  which  would  defeat  it  without 
assuming  to  defeat  it ;  so  that  members  may 
say  to  their  constituents  that  they  did  not 
oppose  Reform  at  the  same  time  that  they 
voted  for  a  method  of  reform  which  would 
effectually  defeat  it. 

No  great  party  speeches  preceded  the  divi- 
sion. The  night  might  be  chai'acterised  as 
one  of  wrangle  and  riot,  iutei-spersed  by  a 
very  few  explanatory  speeches.  The  Oppo- 
sition were  more  rude  and  turbulent  than 
u.sual.  On  Tuesday  night  the  House  and 
lobbies  were  crowded.  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  a 
few  sad  and  cold  words,  simply  announced 
that,  from  the  character  of  the  division  wliicli 
had  taken  place  early  that  morning,  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  had  thought  it  their 
duty  to  communicate  with  Her  Majesty,  and 
might,  by  the  next  Monday,  be  able  to  state 
the  result  to  the  House.  The  Queen  being  at 
Balmoral,  Earl  Russell  wovdd  have  to  proceed 
to  Scotland,  to  confer  upon  the  course  which 
the  Crown  should  advise.  Mr.  Gladstone'.-i 
announcement  was  received  in  sUence.  The 
responsibility  which  the  Opposition  had  in- 
curred in  plunging  the  country  into  political 
uncertainty,  in  the  face  of  a  European  war, 
was  no  matter  for  exultation. 


The  question  was  lately  discussed  in  oui' 
Legislature,  whether  intelligence  carried  with 
it  any  political  guarantee  t  It  has  hardly 
been  settled  in  this  country  whether  ordinary 
education,  of  the  mere  intellectual  kind,  carries 
with  it  moraHsing  influences.  In  America  the 
question  is  considered  pretty  much  as  settled, 
and  they  accept  as  authority  upon  the  subject 
the  results  arrived  at  in  this  country.  In  a 
State  paper  recently  published  by  the  United 
States  Government  on  "Prisons  and  their 
Discij)line,"  there  is  quoted  with  .satisfaction 
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and  approval  the  opinion  of  Mi'.  C.  P.  Measor, 
an  officer  at  the  Chatham  prison,  England, 
which  might  serve  to  set  at  rest  the  disputed 
question  as  to  the  act^ial  influence  of  mere 
education  for  the  repression  of  crime.  His 
words,  so  precise  and  decisive,  are  entitled  to 
special  consideration  : — 

It  would  seem  (says  he)  that  the  eindence  furnished  of 
education,  among  even  the  criminals  themselves,  tends 
to  show  that  the  small  amoimt  of  instraction  implied  in 
the  test  here  recognised — the  simple  distinction  between 
the  ability  to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  and  inability 
either  to  read  or  write  at  all — has  a  most  material  influ- 
ence in  the  development  of  crime  ;  and,  were  the  inves- 
tigation carried  no  further,  we  should  be  forced  to  con- 
clude that,  since  the  most  criminal  districts  show  a 
higher  ratio  of  uninstructed 
persons  among  the  crimi- 
nals, and  the  less  criminal 
districts  a  less  proportion 
who  are  wholly  destitute 
of  the  rudest  elements  of 
education,  the  immediate 
inference  is,  that  even  this 
small  degree  of  instruction 
tends  to  the  repression  of 
crime. 


The  arabesques  of  the  border  are  remajkable  for 
their  riehneas.  This  piece  of  carving  may  be 
considered  as  a  valuable  example  of  Italian  taste 
at  the  best  period  of  the  renaissance. 


Primrose  Hill. 


When  I  was  a  little  boy,  now  "  ever  so  long  ago," 
Primrose  TTill  was  in  the  country  indeed.  The 
Regent's  Park  was  formed,  but  the  trees  were 
little  saplings,  and  there  were  no  flower-beds. 
The  Tork  and  Albany  and  Park  Street  were  the 
limits  of  the  houses,  and  from  Gloucester  Gate  to 
St.  John's  Wood  there  was  nothing  but  open 
fields,  thick  patches  of  woodland,  and  hedgerows. 


When  Mr.  Glad- 
stone consented  to 
hamper  his  Franchise 
BUI  with  one  for  the 
Redistribution  of 
Seats,  the  fall  of  his 
Government  was  seal- 
ed. His  conciliation 
has  been  futile.  No- 
thing would  conciliate 
the  Opposition  but 
withdrawing  the  BUI. 
To  ask  the  House  to 
reduce  the  figure  of  £  7 
to  £.h,  and  so  restore 
the  balance  of  the  suf- 
frage to  the  amount 
fixed  by  the  Govern- 
ment, would  be  to  ask 
the  Opposition  to  kick 
them  out,  not  having 
themselves  the  quick- 
ness of  insight  neces- 
sary to  teU  them  when 
to  go.  WhUe  thase 
pages  are  travelling 
to  our  readers,  Her 
Majesty  will  have  re- 
txrmed  to  "Windsor, 
for  the  purpose  of  cou- 
siUting  -ivith  her  mi- 
nisters whether  Eai'l 
RusseU  orLordDerby 
shall  hold  the  reins  of 

power.  In  the  meantime,  all  who  cai'e  for 
Reform  have  due  notice  to  bestir  themselves. 
If  they  intend  to  have  the  question  settled, 
and  not  shelved  for  years,  meetings  must  be 
held  in  support  of  the  Gladstone  Groverrunent. 
The  people  never  had  a  minister  before  who 
cared  for  thera  as  Mi\  Gladstone  has  done.  The 
question  is,  Do  they  care  for  him  ? 


The  Artist  Workman. 


SHIELD    OP    THE     SIXTEENTH    CENTURY. 

This  shield  is  carved  in  wood,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  an  Italian  artist.  According  to 
all  appearance,  it  has  served  to  adorn  one  of  the 
splendid  festivals  which  the  princes  of  the  Italian 
cities  lavished  on  the  people  in  the  coui-se  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  which  enormous 
triumphal  cars  promenaded  the  squares  and  prin- 
cipal streets,  perfomiing  pompous  scenes,  the 
subjects  of  which  were  derived  from  the  mytho- 
logy or  ancient  history  of  Greece  and  Eome. 
Doubtless,  the  buckler,  or  shield,  represented  in 
our  engraving  was  a  portion  of  the  arms  of  some 
young  nobleman  of  Pisa  or  Florence,  representing 
a  EoDiv.n  Fri    ^rAv  returning  from  his  victories. 


SHIELD    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH    CENTCKV. 

with  tall  elms  and  decaying  stumps  of  oaks  I 
don't  know  how  many  hundi'eds  of  years  old. 
The  hill  itself  had  no  paths,  no  cricket-ground, 
no  pavilion,  and  there  was  no  gymnasium  or 
Shakespeare's  Oak  in  the  fields  at  the  foot.  We 
used  to  run  up  and  down  the  slopes,  pick  up 
buttercups  and  daisies,  scramble  through  hedges, 
climb  stiles  (swing-gates  we  knew  nothing  about), 
jump  ditches,  and  altogether  enjoy  ourselves,  as 
much  out  of  the  sight  of  houses  as  if  we  were  in 
the  midst  of  Salisbury  Plain.  Old  Chalk  Farm, 
indeed,  there  was ;  but  it  was  a  small,  irregularly- 
buHt  white  house,  with  what  we  called  a  "tea- 
garden,"  though  tea  was  certainly  not  the  most 
favoured  beverage.  The  top  of  the  hill  was  worn 
bare — as,  indeed,  it  is  now — by  the  tread  of  many 
feet ;  and  I  cannot  say  much  for  the  decorum  of 
the  proceedings  there  on  high-days  and  holidays ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well  that  there  are  now 
park-keepers  to  preserve  a  little  better  order. 

But  what  a  view  we  had  from  the  summit ! 
and  didn't  we  think  we  had  achieved  something 
little  short  of  Alpine  climbing  when  we  got  there. 
If  we  looked  towards  the  Regent's  Park,  there  it 
lay  below  us  like  a  picture.  The  outer  road,  of 
horse-shoe  shape,  the  inner  circle,  the  lake,  the 
broad  paths  so  clean  and  new,  like  long  pine- 
shavings  stretched  across  the  green  sward,  and 
dotted   with   the    moving   figtu-es   of    men    and 


women  and  children;  the  plantations  and  the 
mansions  scattered  about,  and  the  animal-houses 
and  rustic  lodges  of  the  Zoological  Gardens — all 
were  clear  and  distinct  in  the  bright  sunshine. 
Beyond  rose  the  extinguisher-Uke  spire  of  the 
Langham  Place  church,  the  dome  of  the  London 
University,  the  dense  mass  of  houses,  distinct 
enough  in  the  foreground,  but  blun'ed  and  misty 
with  increasing  distance,  and  the  hundred 
steeples  of  great  London,  with  the  crowning 
dome  and  towers  of  St.  Paul's  standing  out  in 
massive  strength  and  beauty  against  the  sky. 

When  we  turned  round,  there  were  Hampstead 
and  Highgate,  the  small  tower  and  weathercock 
of  the  church  at  the  former  place  peeping  above 
the  thick  foliage,  and  Highgate  church,  white 
and  new,  the  most  promir  mt  feature  in  the  land- 
scape. The  fields  be- 
tween us  and  the  Hamp- 
stead hills  were,  I  verily 
believed  then,  the  plea- 
santest  in  existence ; 
and,  though  I  have  seen 
a  great  deal  of  the 
beauty  of  English  land- 
scape since,  I  am  almost 
disposed  to  think  so 
now.  The  grounds  of. 
old  Belsize  House,  re- 
garding which  I  could 
relate  some  singular  an- 
ecdotes, were  enclosed 
in  massive  red  brick 
walls,  and  there  was  ,a 
long  narrow  passage 
through  the  grounds, 
"  a  place  for  whisper- 
ing lovers  made."  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  has 
read  almost  more  books 
than  I  have  ever  seen, 
says  that  John  Keats, 
Leigh  Hunt,  and  other 
writers  who  seem  quite 
familiar  to  him,  though 
I  hardly  know  their 
names,  used  to  stroll 
about  these  Hampstead 
fields  and  write  poetry 
about  them,  and  that, 
in  consequence,  they 
were  sneered  at  by 
other  writers — who  used 
to  climb  mountains,  and 
row  about  on  foreign 
lakes,  and  were  familiar 
with  all  sorts  of  gi'and 
and  beautiful  sights — 
as  the  "Cockney  poets." 
It  would  take  a  great 
deal  to  make  me  a  poet 
(indeed,  I  don't  even 
know  many  songs,  which 
I  suppose  are  poetry, 
though  now  and  then  I 
hum  "  Through  the 
wood,  laddie,"  just  by 
way  of  a  joke,  when  I 
am  cutting  up  a  plank  of  inch  stuff) ;  but,  upon 
my  word,  sometimes  when  I  have  been  lying  on 
the  long  grass  in  those  Hampstead  fields,  and 
felt  the  sweet  wind  come  trembling,  as  it  were, 
over  my  face,  and  heai'd  the  skylai-k  singing  ever 
so  high  up,  I  have  had  a  sort  of  feeling  that  I 
can  well  understand  a  cleverer  fellow  than  myself 
might  turn  into  very  good  poetry. 

But  if  s  of  no  use  talking  about  old  times  like 
that.  I  dare  say,  mother,  that  young  WiBie  and 
Jeimy  there,  who  are  cutting  all  sorts  of  capers 
on  the  grass,  are  quite  as  happy  as  we  were  when 
we  tised  to  race  down  hill  for  a  cake ;  and  it 
doesn't  signify  much  to  them  that  the  hill  is  now 
railed  in  and  otilled  a  park — that  railway  trains 
are  pufling  and  blowing  in  a  cutting  just  below 
us — that  houses  have  crept  up  on  every  side — 
that,  though  we  can  see  Hampstead  and  High- 
gate  stiU,  yet  all  between  us  are  roofs  and 
chimney-pots,  tei-races,  Adelaide  Roads,  Belsize 
Park  Estates,  shops,  and  big  taverns  where 
Chalk  Farm  used  to  be,  and  railway  stations  and 
huge  circular  engine-shops  and  stables,  where 
you  and  I  used  to  run  after  the  bright-coloured 
butterflies,  and  pick  up  daisies  and  all  sorts  of 
little  wild  flowers  to  put  in  bottles  on  the  mantel- 
piece at  home. 

We  used  to  play  at  leap-frog  and  fly-the-garter 
when  I  was  a  bov.  and  I  oov'd  ''.•<•  "•'^^-  or  nine 
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feet  as  well  as  the  heat  of  them ;  but  we  never 
coiild  do  such  wonderful  things  as  those  young 
fellows  ai-e  doing  now  in  the  gymnasium.  Those 
parallel  r  bars  would  beat  me  now  altogether ;  so 
would  the  trapeze  and  vaulting  on  the  wooden 
horse ;  and  shouldn't  I  be  giddy  swinging  round 
and  round  with  those  ropes !  But  the  young 
fellows  like  it;  and  it's  a  good  thing  to  bring 
out  the  muscles  and  oixin  the  chest,  and  prevent 
a  fellow  being  round-shouldered  and  weak-legged 
and  stunted. 

Yes,  if  you  like,  motlier,  the  children  sh.all 
have  a  bun  and  a.  bottle  of  ginger-beer  at 
Marioni's,  in  the  Pavilion  ;  and  thou  we  will  look 
at  the  cricketing.  It  is  a  queer  gi-ound,  all  on  a 
hUl-sido ;  but  it  will  do  for  practice.  There  they 
ai-e,  big  and  little — school  clubs  with  coloured 
caps,  boys  who  belong  to  no  club  at  all — small 
chaps  in  knickerbockers,  big  ones  in  flannel 
trousers — soldiers  with  their  jackets  off  bowling 
and  batting  away  like  fun.  That's  a  good  one 
for  a  four,  right  away  to  the  garden  walls  of  the 
hoxises  in  the  Avenue  Eoad ;  and  that's  a  good 
one,  too,  my  little  man,  right  over  Willie's  head, 
and  almost  knoc'Ked  mother's  bonnet  off. 

Now,  we  win  go  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The 
sun  is  setting  behind  Kilburn,  the  shadows  are 
getting  very  long,  the  perambulators  are  on  the 
move,  the  little  crowd  listening  to  the  soldier  who 
is  preaching — there  are  preaching  and  praying 
soldiers  now,  as  there  were  among  Cromwell's 
Ironsides  or  Havelock's  regiment — are  beginning 
to  disperse  ;  and  when  we  have  rested  a  little,  we 
must  make  our  way  home.  I  like  Primrose  Hill, 
that's  a  fact,  and  you  shall  come  again,  WiUie  and 
Jenny,  and  have  another  run. 


WORK !    WORK ! 

From  the  sea  the  tireless  enn 
Mounts,  his  daily  course  to  run  ; 
Moutli  by  raontli  the  moon  on  high 
Circles  o'er  the  midnight  sky  ; 
Rivers  with  unresting  sweep 
Still  roll  onwards  to  the  deep  ; 
Tiees  and  plants,  with  foliage  fair. 
Fan  .and  cool  the  summer  air ; 
All  tilings  work,  and  tlnis  fulfil 
Their  all-wise  Creator's  will. 
Thou  for  whom  the  sun  was  bom, 
Whose  is  the  rich  glow  of  morn. 
And  the  moon's  soft  gleaming  light 
Sih-ering  the  dark  face  of  night ; 
Thou  for  wlioni  God  bade  the  earth 
Give  to  flowers  and  forests  birth  ; 
Thou  for  whom,  with  lier  rich  hoard. 
Was  earth's  labouring  bosom  stored ; 
Thou  of  all  God's  works  the  latest, 
Lilcest  unto  him  and  greatest ; 
Thou,  whose  life  beneath  the  sky 
Like  a  short  dream  passeth  by, 
But  whose  life  beyond  must  be 
Lasting  as  eternity ; 
Wilt  thou  live  in  listless  sloth  ? 
Wilt  thou,  like  a  heedless  moth, 
Flit  round  pleasure's  flickciing  flame, 
Till,  self-scorch'd,  thou  sink'st  in  shame  ? 
Shall  each  precious  God-sent  day 
Pass  in  tattling,  trifling  pi  .y  ? 

Loitei'er,  gird  thee  for  tliy  race  ! 
Flinching  .soul,  thy  conflict  face! 
God  thy  work  to  thee  has  given  ; 
Work  in  faith — then  rest  in  heaven. 
-Sekcled. 


Growth  of  Cotton  Majtufacturinq  in  America. 
— lu  the  year  1860  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States  was  5,000,000  bales.  Of  this  amount  1,094,752 
bales,  or  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate,  was  con- 
sumed in  the  manufactures  of  the  country.  It  will  be 
seen,  therefore,  that  we  have  made  much  more  actual 
progress  in  this  business  than  has  been  generally  known. 
The  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  at  home  may  be 
seen  by  the  following  Hgnves :— In  1791,  5,500,000  lb.  ; 
1801,  9,000,000  lb.  ;  1811,  17,000,000  lb.  ;  1821, 
50,000,000  lb. ;  1831,77,600,000  lb. ;  1841, 97,500,000  lb ; 
1850,  245,250,000  lb.  ;  1860,  422,704,975  lb.  This 
progress  has  been  both  steady  and  remarkable,  and 
it  shows  thut  the  protection  heretofore  afforded  to  this 
branch  of  industry  has  proved  serviceable  in  fostering 
the  business  and  setting  it  forward  in  the  direction  of 
permanence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  figures 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  us  in  looking  forward  confi- 
dently to  a  period,  not  remote  by  any  means,  when  the 
whole  cotton  crop  of  America  will  go  into  oin  own  home 
factories,  and  be  there  made  up  into  goods  for  use.  If 
the  home  factories  took  one-filth  of  the  entire  crop  of 
1860,  we  may  safely  state  that  by  1870  our  enormously 
increased  capital  and  resources  will  enable  us  to  double 
cur  manufacturing  capacity  in  that  line. — Philadelphia 
Pcyaer, 


Governmeni  Life  Insttrance.* 

In  oiu-  last  article -we  stated  our  belief  that  the 
rates  of  premium  charged  by  the  Government 
were  lower  than  those  charged  by  private  offices, 
and  we  have  been  favoui'ed  with  the  necessary 
facts  for  establishing  that  assertion. 

Here  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  annual  pre- 
mium to  insure  ^6100  charged  by  those  offices 
which  have  the  largest  connection  amongst  in- 
sui-ers  for  policies  of  small  amount : — 
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The  advantages  here  are  clearly  all  in  favom- 
of  the  C4overnment  insurers ;  and  if  we  take  the 
form  of  insurance  wherein  the  premiums  are 
payable  by  monthly  instalments,  we  shall  see  a 
wider  difference  yet : — 
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Thus  a  person,  aged  21,  insured  in  the  Govern- 
ment office,  secures  .£58  for  24s.  a  year,  whilst 
in  the  United  Brothers'  Society  he  would  only 
get  .£41  for  2Cs.  a  year — a  difference  on  the 
wrong  side  of  ^61 7,  even  if  the  premimns  were 
the  same. 

Such  facts  as  these  ought  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  shrewd,  practical,  working  men  who,  in  a 
general  way,  are  not  slow  to  perceive  in  which 
direction  their  true  interests  Ue. 

And  we  must  reiterate  that  these  comparisons 
are  still  further  heightened  in  favour  of  the 
Government  office,  by  the  perfect  security,  by  the 
enjoyment  of  right  to  benefit  direcily  the  first 
premium  is  paid,  and  by  the  immediate  payment, 
on  proof  of  death,  of  the  sum  insured. 

So  far,  our  observations  have  had  exclusive 
reference  to  that  kind  of  provident  investment 
which  is  made  for  the  benefit  of  those  we  leave 
behind  us  v/hen  our  part  in  the  battle  of  life  is 
ended,  and  one  of 

**  Death's  thousand  doors  stand  opeoi " 

for  our  departm-e.  But  many  desii-e  to  anticipate 
the  period  of  life  when  theii-  energies  may  be 
expected  to  fail  as  their  need  of  comforts  in- 
creases, and  out  of  the  abundance  of  to-day  to 
set  aside  somewhat  for  the  insufficiency  of  to- 
morrow. This  can  be  done  by  pui'chasing  an 
Annuity,  or  annual  sum,  to  be  paid  regularly  to 
the  annuitant  as  soon  as  a  given  time  has  expii-ed. 
Thus  a  man,  by  paying  small  sums  out  of  his 
earnings  whUe  he  is  strong,  active,  and  in  full 
work,  may  secure  for  himself  an  annuity,  to  com- 
mence as  old  age  comes  on  him,  and  which  will 
take  the  place  of  his  wages  or  salai'y  when  he  can 
no  longer  earn  a  livelihood. 

We  have  already  specified  the  different  ways  in 
which  life  annuities  are  obtainable.  An  immediate 
annuity  is  an  annual  sum  payable  to  the  purchaser, 
commencing  immediately  after  the  purchase,  in 
consideration  of  a  premium,  which  is  paid  in  one 
lump  sum.  A  deferred  annuity,  on  the  contrary, 
is  an  annual  sum  payable  to  the  purchaser,  which 
is  not  to  commence  untE  after  the  expiration  of  a 
specified  tenn  of  yeai-s,  and  it  may  be  pm-chased 
either  by  a  single  premium,  or  by  an  annual  pre- 
mium extending  over  the  term  before  the  annuity 
is  payable.  Another  very  excellent  provision  is 
that  of  the  deferred  monthly  alloivance,  which  is  a 
sum  payable  every  month  to  the  purchasei',  com- 
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mencing  on  the  expiration  of  a  given  number  of 
yoai'9,  and  the  purchase  money  may  be  paid  by 
monthly  instalments,  during  the  period  before 
the  monthly  allowance  becomes  payable.  Two 
different  rates  of  premium,  or  purchase  money,  as 
it  is  usually  called  when  relating  to  annuities, 
have  been  framed,  one  of  which  provides  for  the 
return  of  the  purchase  money  in  the  event  of 
death  before  the  annuity  or  allowance  commences, 
or  if  the  purchaser  wishes  to  put  an  end  to  the 
contract.  Of  com-se  the  rates  on  this  plan  are 
higher  than  when  no  such  condition  is  stipulated 
for. 

In  the  case  of  annuities,  as  in  life  insurances, 
purchasers  may  begin  with  the  minimum  amount 
purchasable,  and  may  increase  it  as  their  circum- 
stances will  allow.  Husband  and  wife  are  looked 
upon  as  two  distinct  persons  (for  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  we  mean,  of  course),  and  may  separately 
take  the  full  benefit  of  the  maximum  limits  of 
provision  granted  by  the  Act. 

The  tables  relating  to  annuities  would  occupy 
too  much  space  for  us  to  print  even  portions  of 
them,  but  they  may  readily  be  obtained,  with  all 
necessary  information  on  the  subject,  through 
any  post-office. 

It  only  remains  for  us  to  give  such  a  brief  out- 
line of  the  modus  operandi  as  may  be  useful  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  may  be  induced  to  follow  the 
advice,  which  we  very  eai-nestly  tender  to  them, 
to  register  their  names  as  speedily  as  possible  on 
the  Postmaater-General's  good  books. 

The  benefits  of  life  insurance  may  thus  now  be 
obtained  through  the  Post-office  without  difficulty, 
and  in  the  following  manner : — 

1.  A  person  who  desires  his  life  to  be  insured  by 
the  Postmaster-General,  should  apply  for  a  form 
of  proposal  at  any  one  of  the  post-offices  which 
have  been  opened  for  insurance  business.  He 
can  ascertain  at  any  post-office,  during  the  hours 
appointed  for  the  transaction  of  Money  Order 
business,  the  names  of  those  post-offices  which 
have  been  opened  for  insmance. 

2.  The  proposal  form  should  be  fUled  up  by 
him,  or  by  some  one  on  his  behalf,  and  he  can 
take  it  away  from  the  post-office  to  his  own  home 
or  place  of  business  for  that  pxu-pose.  He  will 
have  to  state  his  name,  trade,  calling,  or  occupa- 
tion, where  he  lives,  where  he  was  born,  the  date 
of  his  birth,  the  sum  for  which  he  wishes  to 
insure,  and  the  manner  in  which  be  proposes  to 
pay  for  the  insurance.  Instructions  for  filling  up 
the  form  are  printed  thereon. 

3.  He  will  also  have  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions, printed  on  the  form,  as  to  his  own  health, 
occupation,  and  habits,  and  the  health  of  his 
parents,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  he  must  answer 
these  questions  truly  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

4.  He  must  also,  if  jjossible,  obtain  a  certificate 
of  his  birth,  either  from  the  Eegistrai-  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  he  was  born,  or,  if  it  suits  him 
better,  from  the  Registrar-General  of  births, 
deaths,  and  marriages,  at  Somerset  House,  Strand, 
London.  The  certificate  may  be  obtained  by  per- 
sonal application  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
four,  or  by  letter  to  the  Eegistrar-General.  The 
letter  must  state  that  the  certificate  is  required 
for  insm-ance  purposes,  must  give  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  place  and  date  of  birth,  and  the 
Chi-istian  names  and  surnames  of  the  parents.  In 
the  letter  must  be  enclosed  postage  stamps  to  the 
value  of  38.  7d.,  that  being  the  fee  payable  by 
law  for  the  certificate.  If  the  person  desiring 
his  life  to  be  insured  happens  to  have  been  bom 
before  the  30th  June,  1837,  or  not  to  have  been 
bom  in  England  or  Wales,  he  wiU  not  be  able  to 
obtain  a  certificate  of  birth  from  a  district  Re- 
gistrar or  from  the  Eegistrar-General,  and  he 
must  then  endeavour  to  obtain  a  record  of  his 
birth  or  baptism  from  the  minister  of  the  chui'ch 
or  chapel  at  which  he  was  baptised.  If  he  cannot 
do  this,  he  must  state  on  the  form  what  other 
means  he  has  of  proving  that  he  was  born  at  the 
time  stated  by  him.  If  any  respectable  person 
who  has  known  him  from  his  bu-th  will  declai'e 
before  a  magistrate  that  he  was  born  at  the  time 
stated  by  him,  such  declaration  will  be  accepted 
as  proof  of  the  birth  having  taken  place  at  the 
time  stated. 

5.  He  must  also  state  on  the  form  the  names 
and  adch^esses  of  two  householders,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  two  persons  under  whom  he  has 
worked  or  served,  and  who  can  give  the  necessary 
information  as  to  his  age,  health,  and  habits. 

6.  When  he  has  fiUed  up  the  proposal  form  in 
the  manner  described,  he  must  take  it,  together 
with  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism,  to  one  of 
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the  post-offices  wMcli  have  been  opened  for  iu- 
Burance  buBmess,  and  there  sign  the  declaration 
which  is  printed  at  the  foot  of  the  form  in  the 
presence  of  the  postmaster. 

7.  The  proposal  form  and  certificate  of  birth 
or  baptism  ivill  be  forwarded  to  the  Postmaster- 
General  in  London,  who  may  direct  the  person 
who  desires  his  life  to  be  insured  to  present  him- 
self to  a  medical  man  for  examination;  and  the 
Postmaster-General  will  endeavour  to  select  for 
this  pui-pose  a  medical  man  living  near  to  the 
person  desiring  his  life  to  be  insured,  and  who 
wUI  make  the  examination  at  a  time  convenient 
to  that  person. 

8.  If  the  proposal  is  accepted,  there  is  no 
further  tiouble  than  is  involved  in  the  payment 
of  the  stipulated  premiums  at  the  proper  periods 
at  the  most  convenient  Money  Order  Office,  the 
receipts  for  the  premiums  being  kept  in  a  little 
book  similar  to  the  ordinary  Savings  Bank  de- 
posit boots. 

These  are  the  essentials  of  the  transaction,  and 
the  person  proposing  to  insure  is  put  to  no  charge 
for  medical  examination,  or  for  anything  what- 
ever beyond  the  cost  of  the  certificate  of  birth,  or 
other  evidence  of  age. 

The  Post-office  authorities  have  sought  by 
every  possible  means  to  carry  out  the  beneficent 
designs  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  remains  for  the 
working  men  of  England  to  show  that  they  can 
undei'stand  and  appreciate  a  measxiie  which  more 
than  any  other  legislation  of  our  times  is  capable 
of  helping  the  really  industrious  and  piiident 
man  by  showing  how  best  he  can  help  himself. 

Of  the  principle  of  life  insurance,  M.  Edmond 
About,  the  distinguished  French  writer,  has  thus 
recently  written :  "  Either  the  soul  is  immortal, 
or  that  light  which  shines  within  us  is  extin- 
guished by  death.  On  the  first  hypothesis,  the 
assured  will  enjoy,  at  least  in  prospect,  the 
blessing  which  he  wiU  leave  behind  him.  On  the 
second,  he  wOl  console  himself  in  thinking  that 
he  shall  not  die  altogether:  his  good  work  will 
Enrvive  and  prolong  for  some  time  his  useful 
existence." 


THE'  MINIATUEE    OF    THE    QUEEN    FOE 

MPv.  PEABODY. 
The  word  "miniature"  scarcely  represents  what  the 
impoi-tance  as  regard.'^  the  si2e  of  the  likeness  will  he, 
for,  though  only  half  length,  the  painting  is  14  inches 
long  by  10  inches  wide.  For  the  6rst  time  for  the 
presentation  of  her  portrait  to  a  private  individual.  Her 
Majesty  sat  in  the  only  robes  of  state  she  has  worn  since 
the  death  of  the  Prince  Consort,  the  costume  in  which 
she  was  attired  at  the  opening  of  the  present  Parliament. 
This  was  a  black  silk  dress,  trimmed  with  ermine,  and 
a  long  black  velvet  train,  simUarly  adorned.  Over  her 
Mary  Stuart  cap  is  the  demi-crown,  while  the  Koh-i-noor 
and  one  rich-jewelled  cross,  presented  by  Prince  Albert, 
form  her  only  ornaments.  To  complete  this  portrait. 
Her  Majesty  gave  Mr.  Tilt  several  long  sittings,  and 
has  now  expressed  her  unqualified  approval  of  the  water- 
colour  shown  at  Mr.  Dickinson's.  This,  however,  is  but 
the  commencement  of  the  process.  The  portrait  is  to 
be  done  in  enamel  by  Mr.  lilt,  on  a  panel  of  pure  gold. 
In  these  enamel  paintings,  to  bring  out  all  the  brilliancy 
of  their  colours,  they  have  to  be  burnt  in  a  furnace  at 
least  five,  and  generally  six  times.  The  heat  to  which 
they  are  subjected  is  so  intense  as  to  be  only  short  of 
that  which  would  fuse  gold,  and  the  most  exquisite  care 
is  necessary  neither  to  let  the  picture  heat  too  soon,  nor, 
above  all,  cool  too  rapidly,  as  in  either  case  the  enamel 
would  crack.  So  lai^e  an  enamel  portrait  has  never 
been  attempted  in  this  country.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
found  necessary  to  build  a  small  heating  furnace  specially 
for  the  execution  of  this  work.  It  will  take  about  six 
weeks  to  complete  all  the  processes,  when  the  picture 
will  be  moimted  in  a  most  elaborate  and  massive  chased 
frame  of  pure  gold,  surmounted  \vith  the  royal  crown 
enamelled  on  the  same  metal  in  colours.  Altogether  it 
will  form  a  gift  worthy  both  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  the 
gentleman  to  whom  she  presents  it.  In  fidelity  of 
portraitiue  the  likeness  is  not  to  be  surpassed,  and,  of 
com'se,  it  was  not  till  after  many  snd  long  sittings  that 
such  perfect  success  was  accomplished.  After  being 
submitted  to  the  Queen  on  its  completion,  it  will  be 
forwarded  to  Mr.  Pe.abody,  who  intends  to  deposit  it 
where  it  may  be  best  seen  ia  a  large  institution  which 
he  ha.s  founded  in  Boston,  Ms  native  town. 


THE  MACHINE  v.  THE  WHEELBABEOW. 

A  XLW  machine,  which  is  attracting  much  attention,  is 
at  work  on  the  Seine.  The  boats  which  bring  up 
the  broken  pebbles  for  macadamising,  or  for  laying 
the  foundations  of  buildings,  are  just  now  moored  off 
the  Prefecture  de  Police  as  being  the  nearest  point  to 
the  new  Hotel  Dieu,  at  present  in  course  of  construction. 
Between  the  shore  and  the  nearest  boat  is  moored  a 
little  flat-decked  craft,  on  v/hich  is  fixed  a  steam-engine 
turning  on  a  pivot,  armed  witli  a  long  iron  bar,  placed 
at  the  angle  of  45  degrees.  By  means  of  a  chain,  wliich 
is  wound  by  .steam  over  a  wheel,  an  iron  bin,  which 
contains  a  cubic  metre  of  the  broken  pebble.s,  is  lifted 
from  on  board  the  vessel,  carried  off,  and  deposited  on 
the  quay  in  less  time  than  it  would  take  to  describe  the 
manceuvre.  Another  dangerous  aud  degrading  toil  is 
thus  dispensed  with,  and  the  wheelbarrow  traversing 
the  narrow  plank,  with  its  heavy  burden  and  tottering 
conductor,  will  be  seen  no  more. 


South  London  District  op  Odd  Fellows. — From 
the  annual  statement  of  this  association  for  1865,  it 
appears  that  the  amount  of  the  capital  of  the  Man- 
chester Unity,  to  which  it  belongs,  was,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1866,  £56,6S0.  Of  the  capital,  £45,667 
formed  the  sick  and  funeral  fund.  The  number  of 
members  belonging  to  the  Unity  was  368,847,  besides 
19,143  in  the  colonies.  There  had  been  an  increase  of 
14^481  members  dniing  the  year  1865. 


BELGIAN   METHOD   OF   TEACHING 
DKAWING. 

Last  autumn,  M.  Hendrickx,  inspector  of  the  drawing 
cla.sses  in  the  communal  schools  of  Brussels,  was  au- 
thorised by  the  Minister  of  Pulilic  Instraction  to  make 
an  experiment  in  the  Lycfe  Bonaparte,  in  Paris,  of  a 
system  which  is  reported  to  have  yielded  excellent  re- 
sults in  Belgium.  Fifty  adults  answered  the  invitation ; 
they  consisted  of  students  of  the  Polytechnic  and  Philo- 
technic  Associations,  commercial  clerks,  fitters  aud 
mechanics,  in  the  employ  of  the  Orleans  Eailway  Com- 
pany, and  other  workmen.  With  one  single  exception, 
the  whole  of  these  adult  pupils  were  totally  ignorant  of 
drawing.  After  twenty-two  lessons  of  one  hour's  dura- 
tion each,  with  some  unaided  practice  at  home,  the 
pupils  were  able  to  execute  complicated  designs  with  a 
firm  hand  and  considerable  taste.  At  the  urgent  request 
of  the  class,  the  Minister  has  decided  that  the  experi- 
ment shall  be  continued,  at  the  cost  of  the  Slate,  iu  the 
Lycee  Charlemagne,  by  M.  Bourson,  painter,  and  asso- 
ciate of  M.  Hendrickx.  The  same  gentleman  has  been 
appointed  to  conduct  a  similar  course  for  the  pupils  of 
the  primary  normal  school  of  Versailles,  and  another 
especially  adapted  for  the  teachers  of  the  Seine-et-Oise. 
The  system  is  also  now  under  trial  at  Lyons. 

The  cotu^e  establislied  at  the  Lycee  Bon.iparte  was 
mentioned  in  the  Joiinud  at  the  time  ;  and  it  will  be 
interesting,  and  perhaps  useful,  to  reproduce  a  regime 
of  the  report  made  on  this  method  of  teaching,  which 
M.  Armand  Dumaresq,  a  well-known  historical  painter, 
and  president  of  one  of  the  classes  for  the^.xhibition  of 
1S67,  has  made  officially  to  the  Minister  of  Public  la- 
struction  in  France. 

M.  Dumaresq  says  that  the  method  of  M.  Hendrickx 
is  a  compilation  fi-om  ancient  systems.  The  bases  of 
the  science  of  drawing  were  laid  do\\'n  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  and  by  Albert  Durer,  who  published  a  treatise  on 
drawing  in  1557.  All  modern  authors,  says  the  reporter, 
from  PaUlot  de  Montabert  downwards,  have  boiTowed 
from  Albert  Durer.  The  work  of  the  last-named  artist 
comprises  the  geometric  system  of  incluiling  within  a 
square  or  a  cube  the  figui'e  that  is  to  be  demonstrated. 
M.  Hendrickx  quotes  this  idea,  and  makes  it  the  foun- 
dation of  his  whole  system.  Tliis  method  of  framing  in 
a  known  figure  the  design  to  be  drawn  is  good,  as  it 
enables  the  pupil  to  pass  readily  from  the  known  to  the 
unlmown  ;  he  finds  in  the  horizontal  and  perpendicular 
lines  of  the  diagram  a  series  of  starting-points,  which 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  those  used  by  sculptors  for 
the  roughing  out  of  a  block  of  marble. 

Albert  Durer  advocated  the  principle  of  designing  by 
compass  and  rule  as  the  Greel^  did  ;  Michael  Angelo 
was  the  first  to  set  up  the  dictum  that  an  artist's  com- 
pass should  be  his  eye,  and  from  that  time  the  painters, 
Raphael  amongst  the  first,  abandoned  the  method  of  the 
Greeks,  and  a  revolution  came  over  art. 

M.  Hendrickx,  in  taking  up  this  forgotten  method, 
has,  then,  not  invented  a  new  system,  but  only  made  a 
discovery  in  the  past.  A  good  idea  of  his  mode  of 
carrjang  out  this  system  vdM  be  obtained  from  a  de- 
scription of  four  books  of  the  first  aud  second  degree. 
The  first  two  contain  the  demonstration  of  lines  and. 
surfaces,  and  their  application  to  forms  represented 
geometrically  such  as  cubes,  figures  derived  from  the 
cube,  and  invariably  enclosed  in  a  cul)e,  sections,  cylin- 
ders, cones,  pyramids,  circles,  and  spheres,  and,  lastly, 
curves  of  the  teeth  of  wheels,  balusters,  and  vases,  the 
series  being  carefully  gi'aduated.  The  other  two  books 
contain  the  constraction  of  the  principal  j,enerio  figures : 
— First,  a  portion  of  foims  of  the  fii-st  degree,  with  their 
shadows ;  then  the  elements  of  the  proportions  of  the 
Tuscan  order  ;  of  the  leaves  of  living  plants,  such  as  the 
vine,  oak,  laurel,  narcissus,  and  acanthus",  and  their 
analysis  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view  ;  lastly,  the 
proportions  of  the  human  head  and  body.  These  models 
are  well  designed  and  well  chosen,  aud  their  decorative 
quaUty  is  made  clearly  apparent  to .  the  student.  The 
third  sc:'"  "-f  books,  or  coi)ies,  contains  the  complement 
of  the  two  former,  and  pi-cpares  the  pupil  for  the  study 
of  the  round. 

Whatever  may  be  the  merit  due  to  II.  Hendrickx  for 
havmg  adopted  the  method  of  the  Greeks  as  taught  by 
Albert  Durer,  ins  practice  in  teaching  deserves  the 


greatest  attention — the  principal  point  consisting  ia  the 
fact  that  the  students  draw  with  chalk  upon  the  black 
hoard  from  the  model  produced  before  their  eyes,  in  the 
same  maimer,  by  the  teacher,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
explains  to  them  the  method  by  which  he  produces  what 
he  places  before  them  for  reproduction.  The  pupils  copy 
the  drawing  upon  whatever  scale  they  please,  and  the 
teacher  points  out  any  errors  into  which  they  may  have 
falleu.  Between  one  lesson  and  another  tlie  students 
are  expected  to  reproduce  on  paper  what  they  have 
previously  dra^vn  on  the  board,  choosing,  as  before, 
whatever  scale  or  size  they  please,  but,  of  course,  pre- 
serving the  proportions.  The  result  of  this  reproduc- 
tion from  memory  gives  the  exact  measure  of  the 
apiweciation  of  tlie  lesson. 


Scientific  and  Useful. 

A  Metal  that  Expas-ds  in  Coolino.— Lead,  9 ; 
antimony,  2 ;  bismuth,  1  pait.  This  metal  is  very 
useful  iu  filling  small  defects  in  iron  castings,  &c. 

DccTiLiTr  OF  Glass. — A  tube  of  ghiss  may  be 
drawn,  by  careful  manipulation,  with  an  exteinal 
diameter  of  only  —^  of  an  inch,  yet  still  retainiug  the 
charactft  of  a  tube,  with  its  internal  orifice  and  an 
external  and  internal  surface. 

Although  every  possible  care  has  been  taken  iu  the 
construction  of  Greenwich  Observatory  to  obviate  vibra- 
tion, the  delicacy  of  the  instruments  is  such  that  the 
sudden  shutting  of  the  outer  gate  is  said  to  be  sufficient 
to  caiise  a  star  to  start  out  of  the  field  of  the  equatorial 
telescope. 

Incombustible  Straw. — It  has  been  proved,  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  straw,  saturated  with  a  solu- 
tion of  lime,  or  common  whitewash,  is  incombustible. 
This  fact  is  of  great  importance,  especially  as  thatch  is 
not  only  rendered  fireproof,  but  more  durable.  A  solu- 
tion of  alum  has  been  tried,  but  being  soluble,  the  rain 
destroj's  its  virtues. 

Aluminium  Akmocb. — A  trial  has  just  been  made  at 
Florence  of  a  cuirass  in  aluminium,  which  is  as  light  as 
an  ordinary  waistcoat,  nearly  as  flexible,  and  capable  of 
tnrning  a  musket-ball  fired  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
eight  paces,  and  of  resisting  a  bayonet  thrust  from  the 
heaviest  hand.  Each  cuirass  costs  only  25  francs. 
Two  regiments  are,  it  is  said,  to  be  immedi.itely  pro- 
vided with  them. 

The  Metallic  Sand  of  New  Zealand. — Travellers 
along  the  sea-shore  of  New  Zealand  have  to  wear  veils 
to  protect  their  faces  and  eyes  from  a  fine  metallic  sand 
which  rises  with  every  puff  of  wind.  This  sand  proves, 
upon  analysis,  to  be  the  purest  ore  of  iron  known.  Its 
composition  is ; — Peroxide  of  iron,  8S'45  ;  oxide  of 
titanium  with  silica,  11-43;  loss,  12.  Experiment 
shows  that  the  ore  yields  in  the  furnace  75  per  cent,  of 
the  best  iron  ;  or  by  cementation  an  excellent  quality  ot 
steel.  The  smelting  was  done  in  a  little  furnace,  with  a 
hearth  seventeen  inches  iliameter  aud  ten  inches  deep. 
A  ton  of  fuel  (coke)  made  a  ton  of  metal  titanifcrous, 
which,  rfdded  in  the  proportion  of  five  per  cent,  to 
ordinary  steel,  ti-ansfonned  it  to  firet  quaUty. 

Impeovejients  in  Gun-cotton. — Gun-cotton  is  now- 
made  into  ropes  for  storage,  and  kept  under  water. 
When  an  order  is  received  at  the  manufactory, 
a  few  hours  suffice  to  send  the  cotton  on  its 
way.  It  has  been  found  that  by  making  the  ropes 
with  many  air  channels  through  the  mass  the  cotton 
explodes  almost  instantaneously,  and  is  as  -violent  in 
action  as  the  strongest  fulminates.  Charges  for  guns  are 
now  made  in  two  parts— an  exterior  composed  of  cotton 
of  loose  texture,  the  ignition  of  which  starts  the  ball, 
and  an  interior  of  denser  material,  which  supplies  the 
gas  necessary  to  keep  up  the  constantly  accelerating 
speed  of  the  ball.  The  residt  is  a  great  gam  in  initial 
velocity.  Compared  with  gtmpowder  in  an  Enfield 
riJle,  the  cotton  gave  a  trajectory  having  an  incurvation 
of  3i  inches  and  the  powder  3|  inches  in  the  first  100 
yardi. 

New  Substitute  fob  Gunpowder.  —  Among  the 
substitutes  for  gimpowder  that  have  been  proposed,  the 
most  recent  is  gun-paper,  which  is  said  to  be  superior 
to  either  gimpowder,  gim-cottou,  or  gim-sawdust,  in 
economy,  efficiency,  aud  safety.  Time,  however,  must 
test  the  vaUdity  of  these  extraordinary  claims  to  public 
favour  ;  but,  so  far  as  experiments  have  yet  been  made 
on  the  subject,  the  results  appear  very  satisfactory. 
Gun-paper  is  formed  by  impregnating  paper  with  a 
composition  consisting  of  about  9  per  cent  chlorate  of 
potash,  4i  nitrate,  of  potash,  Sj-  ferrocyanide  of  potas- 
sium, 3i  powdered  charcoal,  0-05  starch,  0-06  chromate 
of  potash,  and  79-9  water,  the  liquid  having  been  boiled 
for  an  hour.  This  mixture  is  perfectly  safe  ;  and  the 
dry  paper  is  exploded  only  by  fire,  or  an  equivalent 
temperature,  but  not  by  percussion.  The  sheets  of  pre- 
pared paper,  while  wet,  are  made  into  roUs  of  any 
required  size,  and  are  dried  at  a  temperature  of  212° 
Fahr. ;  they  then  present  the  appearance  of  a  compact 
greyish  mass,  and  may  be  cut  into  cartridges  of  suitable 
length.  These  are  said  to  be  more  powerfiU,  and  to 
cause  less  smoke  and  fouling  than  those  of  ordinary 
powder ;  and  may  be  protected  from  damp  by  coating 
them  with  a  solution,  in  acefic  acid,  of  xyloidme,  ob- 
tained by  acting  on  paper  with  nitvc  add. — Scientijic 
EemeiB. 
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"CANNELITE." 

Caitnelitb  has  been  found  in  New  Brunswick  in  beds 
of  from  two  to  thirteen  feet  in  tliickness,  and  the  best 
quality  when  distilled  yields  50  gallons  of  crude  oil  to 
the  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  Tlie  volatile  products  are 
obtained  with  great  facility  ;  the  mineral  does  not  swell 
in  the  retort,  and  is  completely  exhausted  within  eight 
hours.  Some  varieties  leave  a  coke  behind,  like  vesicu- 
lar lava,  others  a  bulky  ash,  nearly  of  the  same  form  as 
the  original  material,  but  containing  (according  to  the 
analysis  of  Dr.  Hayes)  16  per  cent,  of  fixed  carbon. 
There  have  been  imported  into  Salem,  Mass.,  3,000 
tons  of  this  mineral,  which  yielded  50  gallons  to  the 
ton.  The  further  importation  into  the  States  is  stopped 
by  the  abrogation  of  the  reciprocity  treaty  with  the 
British  provinces.  The  available  deposits  at  present 
loiown  are  estimated  to  exceed  20,000,000  tons,  capable 
of  producing  1,000,000,000  gallons  of  crude  oil,  of  the 
.specific  gravity  of  29°  Beaume,  and  this  can  be  shipped 
free  on  board  at  12^  cents  per  gallon.  The  same 
mineral  has  been  discovered  in  Nevada ;  and  a  similar 
substance,  "  cannel,"  is  being  worked  in  Wales.  These 
discoveries  compel  us  to  think  of  the  treasures  slightly 
veiled  from  our  view,  which  increased  scientific  know- 
ledge is  gradually  discovering  on  our  eastern  seaboard — 
metals  of  all  kinds,  building  stone  of  rare  beauty,  coal, 
oils,  and  other  substances,  waiting  for  industiy  and 
capital  to  render  them  serviceable — treasures  not  so 
dazzling  as  the  piles  of  precious  metals  from  our  Pacific 
States,  but  equally  valuable  to  a  practical  people.  The 
mineral  wealth  of  the  great  American  continent  seems 
altogether  inexhaustible. 


THE  ATLANTIC  TELEGRAPH. 
The  new  Atlantic  cable  is  now  completed,  and  it  has 
been  arranged  that  the  Great  Eastern,  with  this  and 
the  remains  of  the  old  line  on  board,  shall  sail  from 
Sheeniess  on  Saturday,  the  30th  instant.  Stopping  for 
a  time  to  coal  at  Beerhaven,  she  will  reach  Valentia 
about  the  second  week  of  July,  and  the  shore  end  of 
the  cable  having  been  connected  with  the  main  line,  the 
operation  of  laying  will  be  commenced.  The  big  ship 
will  first  lay  the  new  cable  from  the  Irish  coast  to 
Trinity  Bay,  Newfoimdiand ;  and,  assuming  this  to  be 
successfully  done,  and  telegraphic  communication 
established,  she  will  then  steam  back  to  the  middle  of 
the  Atlantic,  and  attempt  to  pick  up  the  cable  lost  over- 
board in  July  last.  The  1,200  miles  of  cable  now  lying 
on  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  are  to  be  connected  with  the 
1,100  miles  left  on  board  ;  and,  if  all  goes  well,  the 
ship  is  to  retrace  her  course  to  Trinity  Bay,  and  so 
complete  a  double  line  of  union  between  the  two  con- 
tinents. The  new  cable  difi'ers  from  the  old  in  only  two 
particulars.  The  conductor,  it  will  be  remembered,  is 
composed  of  seven  copper  wires — six  round  one — each 
wire  separately  imbedded  in  Chatterton's  compound, 
and  the  whole  surrounded  by  layers  of  gutta  percha,  so 
as  to  form  a  "  core  "  half  an  inch  thick  ;  this,  again,  is 
further  protected  by  ten  solid  iron  wires,  each  covered 
with  five  strands  of  Manilla  yarn,  the  wires  being  laid 
spirally  round  the  core.  In  the  old  cable  the  yarn  was 
tarred  ;  in  the  new  it  is  left  white,  to  decrease  weight 
and  facilitate  the  discovery  of  foreign  substances,  and 
the  iron  wires  have  been  galvanised.  This  year  2,730 
miles  of  cable  will  be  shipped,  to  complete  both 
lines,  the  length  put  on  board  last  year  being  2,300 
miles. 


Ikon  Smelting, — At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London 
Association  of  Foremen  Engineers,  Mr.  J.  M.  Aubridge 
(of  Messrs.  Simpson's,  Pimlico)  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Various  lyiodes  of  Smelting  Iron,  and  their  Results." 
He  proceeded  to  trace  the  history  of  iron  smelting  from 
the  very  earliest  periods  of  recorded  time,  and,  by  means 
of  diagrams,  which  he  drew  en  courant,  illustrated  clearly 
the  gi'adual  progress  of  improvement  down  to  our  own 
day.  As  a  practical  ironfounder,  the  reader  recounted 
much  of  his  own  experience,  and  said  that  the  great 
secret  of  economical  and  effective  smelting  consisted  in 
obtaining  for  the  purpose  a  rapid  current  of  common  air, 
so  as  to  produce  complete  combustion  of  the  fuel  em- 
ployed ;  and  the  speedy  creation  of  a  large  quantity  of 
carbonic  oxide  gas  was  the  consequence  of  such  an 
arrangement.  The  blast-pipes  should  in  all  cases  fit  the 
tuyere  holes  closely,  so  as  to  prevent  the  waste  of  air 
and  to  direct  the  full  force  of  the  current  into  the  fur- 
nace. It  was  desirable  also  to  adopt  what  was  known 
as  the  "di'op  bottom"  in  fui'naces,  so  much  used  in 
America,  and,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  as  yet  so  seldom 
adopted  in  this  country.  It  was  desirable  to  lessen,  as 
far  as  possible^-  the  expenditure  of  manual  labour,  and 
this  last  arrangement  was  essentially  a  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. After  a  man  had  been  engaged  in  working  a  fur- 
nace for  several  hour.s,  it  was  rather  hard  to  give  him  the 
task  of  raking  it  out  and  quenching  it.  By  means  of  the 
drop  bottom  this  might  be  accomplished  in  a  few  minutes, 
whereas  it  was  a  laborious  and  tedious  process  in  the 
other  case,  and  much  more  costly. 

BoENEMAU  says  that  the  softest  Bessemer  steel  is  at 
least  as  strong  as  the  best  Swedish  chain  iron,  and  its 
strength  increases  with  the  per-centage  of  carbon  to  one 
per  cent.,  when  it  is  equal  to  about  double  the  strength 
of  the  best  chain  iron, 


Pacts  about  Ventilation. 


Since  men  must  breathe,  it  is  as  well  to  under- 
stand the  conditions  under  whioli  it  can  best  be 
done,  so  far  as  the  supply  of  the  material  is  con- 
cerned. According  to  Dr.  Percy's  admirable 
and  lucid  report  on  the  ventilation  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
air  itself  is  somewhat  an  imaginary  article.  The 
modes  in  which  we  suppose  that  we  can  best 
attain  it  are  perfectly  iUusory.  For  instance,  in 
summer  we  open  our  windows  with  a  view  to  let 
in  fresh  air,  and  this  mode  of  obtaining  air  is  so 
associated  with  our  most  natural  and  common 
experience,  that  few  persons  are  prepared  to  learn 
that  more  air  can  be  obtained  with  the  windows 
shut  than  when  open.  This  Dr.  Percy,  in  his 
admirable  report  on  the  ventilation  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  assures  us  has  been  clearly  and  re- 
peatedly established  by  experiment. 

When  the  windows  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
ai'e  opened,  the  quantity  of  air  which  ascends  into 
the  House  is  much  diminished,  and  the  tempera- 
ture generally  rises  several  degrees  a  few  minutes 
afterwards.  That  a  room  should  grow  warmer 
when  cold  air  is  admitted  into  it  is  certainly  a 
violation  of  what  any  one  would  ordinarily 
expect.  Those,  however,  who  read  of  this  recently 
established  fact,  should  use  precautions  when 
acting  upon  it.  They  must  not  overlook  that  Dr. 
Percy's  position  is,  that  a  better  system  of  ven- 
tUatiou  can  be  devised  and  put  in  operation  than 
mere  ventilation  by  the  open  window.  But  if 
there  be  no  ventilation  at  all  in  the  house,  the 
windows  had  better  be  opened,  as  that  mode  of 
ventilation  is  far  better  than  none. 

The  complaint  made  by  members  of  Parliament 
as  to  the  temperature  of  the  House,  are  often  of 
a  very  curious  and  contradictory  character.  A 
member  who  has  long  been  fasting  will  complain 
that  the  air  is  cold ;  one  who  has  just  dined  and 
taken  wine  will  complain  that  it  is  too  hot.  An 
aged  member  wishes  the  place  warmer ;  a  younger 
member  would  like  it  colder.  One  accustomed  to 
cold  baths  is  comfortable  in  a  low  temperature ; 
one  who  does  not  use  cold  ablutions  is  uncomfor- 
table under  the  same  conditions.  A  soldier  who 
has  just  come  home  from  the  East  finds  the 
House  chilly;  another  gallant  officer  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  command  in  the  north,  finds 
it  oppressive.  A  member  feeling  unwell  wishes 
Dr.  Percy  would  let  in  more  hot  air,  and  when  he 
becomes  better  he  applies  for  colder  air.  It  has 
occurred  that  complaints  have  simultaneously 
proceeded  from  two  members  sitting  either  side 
by  side  or  close  to  each  other,  one  complaining 
that  the  temperature  was  uncomfortably  low,  and 
the  other  that  it  was  uncomfortably  high.  It 
should  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  observes  Dr.  Percy, 
that  our  individual  sensations  may  be  treacherous 
in  the  indication  of  temperature,  as  we  are  not 
accurate,  invariable,  and  unimaginative  instru- 
ments like  thermometers;  and  that  a  temperature 
which  may  be  agreeable  to  oui'selves,  may  not  be 
equally  so  to  our  neighbours. 

In  the  discussion  upon  Ventilation  which 
occui-red  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Edin- 
burgh, three  or  four  years  ago,  Mr.  Eawlinson 
stated  that,  when  Windsor  Castle  was  sought  to 
be  improved  in  the  matter  of  ventilation,  after 
the  death  of  Prince  Albert,  the  most  perfect 
plan  that  could  be  devised,  consisted  of  the  very 
simple  process  of  making  the  windows  open  at 
the  top,  and  keeping  a  fire  at  the  same  time  in  the 
room.  In  the  absence  of  scientific  modes — such 
as  are  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons — we 
believe  this  is  the  most  effectual  method  suitable 
to  all  habitations.  It  was  also  stated,  on  high 
medical  authority — if  we  remember  rightly,  that 
of  Dr.  Christison — that,  in  cases  of  contagious 
fever,  no  healthy  person  would  become  infected  if 
that  plan  of  ventilation  was  adopted.  It  would 
be  necessary  that  only  one  patient  should  be  in 
a  room.  The  attendant  would  not,  under  such 
circumstances,  be  liable  to  catch  fever. 

Various  systems  of  ventilation  have,  from  time 
to  time,  been  adopted  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  the  most  costly  have  proved  the  most  futUe. 
Sir  Goldsworthy  Gurney  was  the  advocate  of  the 
steam  jet  plan,  for  some  time  applied  to  the  venti- 
lation of  collieries.  The  waste  steam  rushed  up 
a  funnel,  dragging  after  it  gaseous  products,  and 
creating  an  active  current.  Another  was  the 
plan  of  mechanical  propulsion  by  fans.  That  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  and  the  greatest 
authorities  on  ventilation  have  at  last  agreed 


that  the  plan  adopted  in  collieries  at  the  present 
time  is,  after  all,  the  best.  The  air  in  the  House 
of  Commons  is  now  exclusively  put  in  motion  by 
means  of  heat,  precisely  on  the  same  principle  as 
in  most  of  our  collieries.  When  air  is  heated  it 
expands,  and,  as  it  does  not  thereby  increase  in 
weight,  it  becomes  specifically  lighter ;  ascending 
through  cold  air  for  the  same  reason  that  a 
balloon,  filled  with  coal-gas,  rises  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, or  oil  in  water.  Heat  is  applied  by  coke 
fires  of  the  simplest  construction.  There  are  two 
great  up-cast  shafts — namely,  one  of  the  tm^ets 
of  the  Victoria  Tower  and  the  Clock  Tower. 
There  are,  also,  the  following  additional  up-cast 
shafts — ^namely,  the  Peers'  shaft,  the  Commons' 
shaft,  the  Speaker's  shaft,  the  river-front  shaft, 
the  north  end  shaft,  the  west  front  shaft,  and  the 
Black  Eod  shaft.  In  the  first  two  shafts  there 
are  coke  fires  for  the  sole  purpose  of  causing  an 
upward  current  of  air. 

One  of  the  highest  scientific  and  practical 
living  authorities  on  the  subject  of  ventilation. 
General  Morin,  has  also  decided  in  favour  of  this 
system.  When  properly  carried  out,  and  care- 
fully attended  to,  it  is  all  that  can  be  desii'ed, 
both  in  regard  to  simplicity  and  efficiency.  It 
requires  no  machinery,  and  is  not  liable  to  any 
sensible  derangement,  except  dm-ing  sudden  gusts 
in  tempestuous  weather,  and  the  only  labour 
which  it  needs  is  that  of  a  common  stoker.  Such 
is  the  statement  and  very  words  of  Dr.  Percy,  and 
seldom  has  a  more  interesting  and  instructive 
report  been  presented  to  the  country  than  his. 


Self-acting  Railwat  Signals. — Sir  Cusack  P.. 
Roney  describes  a  new  signal  which  he  has  seen  in 
Paris.  It  is  the  invention  of  Signor  Vincenzi,  an  Italian 
engineer,  and  works  by  electric  agency.  It  is  diflicult 
to  describe,  but  the  mechanism  comprises  cast-iron  cases 
placed  along  a  railway,  and  containing  electric  apparatus, 
which  causes  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  to  sound 
when  the  way  is  not  clear,  or  when  a  train  in  advance 
has  just  passed.  The  communication  between  the 
apparatus  and  the  engine  is  made  by  means  of  steel 
arms,  which  meet  and  act  togetlier.  The  inventor  is 
said  to  be  willing  to  test  his  apparatus  at  his  own  cost 
on  an  English  railway. 

A  New  Explosive. — A  few  days  ago,  the  master  of 
the  ship  St.  Joseph,  recently  arrived  at  Boston,  U.S., 
having  found  a  suspicious  box  on  board  his  vessel, 
marked  *' sodium,"  flung  it  overboard.  As  soon  as  the 
package  touched  the  water  an  e-xplosion  occurred,  lifting 
the  sea  in  an  immense  column  to  the  stern  of  the  vessel. 
We  infer  from  a  San  Francisco  journal  that  it  was  a  new 
chemical  mixture  called  sodium-amllgam.  This  material 
is  never  manufactured  in  very  large  quantities,  though  it 
has  been  advertised  for  sale  in  San  Francisco,  one  firm 
claiming  to  have  as  much  as  200  oz.  for  sale.  The 
amount  does  not  seem  large,  but  when  it  is  understood 
that  the  explosive  power  of  1  oz.  of  sodium  is  equal  to 
that  of  about  25  lb.  of  gunpowder,  or  2.^  lb.  of  nitro- 
glycerine, it  can  readily  be  conceived  that  even  15  oz,  or 
20  oz.,  exploded  in  one  place,  would  create  immense 
havoc.  And  when  one  further  reflects  that  even  so 
little  a  thing  as  a  spoonful  of  water  coming  in  contact 
with  200  oz.  of  sodium  would  occasion  an  explosion 
equal  to  th.at  whioIi  would  be  occasioned  by  the  ignition 
of  5,000  lb.  of  powder,  or  the  concussion  of  500  lb.  of 
nitro-glycerine,  we  can  form  some  conception  of  its 
tremendous  destructive  power. 

Pinholes  in  Photographic  Negatives. — This  defect 
in  negatives,  which  is  not  only  very  annoying,  but  of 
frequent  recurrence,  has  for  some  time  been  known  to 
arise,  with  old  silver  baths,  from  the  formation  of  crystals 
of  iodide  of  silver,  which  adhere  to  the  collodion  film 
while  in  the  bath,  and  during  development,  and  in  the 
end  leave  a  small  hole,  that  becomes  more  distinct  when 
the  print  is  strengthened.  These  crystals  make  their 
appearance  most  usually  in  warm  weather,  since  the 
iodide  is  less  soluble  in  heat  than  in  cold.  But  pinholes 
exist  which  cannot  be  traced  to  this  cause  ;  and  they 
have  been  shown  by  Dr.  H.  Vogel  to  arise  from  the  pre- 
sence of  crystals  containing  sulphate  of  silver,  due  to  the 
use  of  impure  iodisers,  impure  nitric  acid  m  dissolving 
the  silver,  &c.  The  presence  of  the  sulphuric  acid  may 
be  ascertained  by  adding  to  a  portion  of  the  silver  bath 
which  is  to  be  tested,  after  acidifying  it  with  a  few  drops 
of  nitric  acid,  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  baryta,  which  will 
produce  turbidity,  after  a  while,  if  siUphuvic  acid  is 
present.  The  test  will  be  more  satisfactory  if  the  silver 
is  first  precipitated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
addition  of  nitrate  of  baryta  to  a  silver  bath  for  the 
purpose  of  throwing  down  the  sulphate,  if  done  with 
caution,  not  only  produces  no  injurious  efl'ect,  but  gi-eatly 
augments  the  intensity  of  the  negatives  afterwards  ob- 
tained with  it,  so  that  they  require  no  .strengthening. 
A  certain  amount  of  hardness  is  imparted  ;  but  the 
addition  of  a  little  of  a  new  silver  bath  will,  if  desu-ed, 
prevent  this  augmentation  of  intensity.  If,  however, 
the  nitrate  is  used  in  excess,  it  will  itself  produce  pin- 
holes, as  it  is  a  salt  of  difficult  solution  in  water,  and  is 
precipitable  in  crystals  by  alcohol. — Scientijk  Seview, 
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Things   Talked  Abmit. 


The  Reform  Bill  la  certainly  shelved.  Payers  »f  a  £7 
fental  in  boroughs  must  wait  awhile  before  they  are  able 
to  pr^ent  themselres  at  the  hustings.  The  amendment 
carried  against  the  Government  would  have  had  the  effect, 
by  substituting  a  £7  ratal  for  a  £7  rental,  of  virtually 
raising  the  franchise  qualification  to  about  £9,  and  so 
pscluding  many  thousands  from  the  privilege  of  voting. 
The  lodger  franchise  had  not  come  on  for  discussion  in 
committee ;  but,  of  course,  that  most  important  provision 
shares  the  fate  of  the  Bill  generally.  Aa  we  said  else- 
where, working  men  who  do  not  live  in  boroughs  in  houses 
rated  at  £10  must  wait  for  "  the  good  time  coming." 

But,  in  fact,  questions  of  home  politics  are  just  now 
overshadowed  by  the  terrible  outbreak  of  a  Continental 
U'ar.  Kow  that  the  spark  has  been  kindled,  whither 
the  fire  will  reach  no  man  can  predict ;  but  we  may  feel 
8  sad  certainty  that  maniifactures,  trade,  all  that  makes 
the  working  man  in  every  country  happy  and  prosperous, 
will  experience  fearful  depression.  Before  a  blow  was 
struck,  the  pressure  ivas  beginning  to  be  felt  The 
Berlin  Town  Council,  we  read,  is  endeavouring  to  raise  a 
loan  of  three  millions,  at  a  high  interest,  for  the  purpose 
of  undertaking  public  works,  which  wiB  give  employ- 
ment to  starving  operatives.  Already  the  very  threat  of 
war  is  reproducing  in  the  Prussian  capital  the  situation 
of  Lancashire  during  the  cotton  famine ! 

The  House  of  Lords  has  sanctioned  the  clause  in  the 
Metropolitan  Eailway  (Additional  Powers)  Bill,  which 
relieves  the  company  of  the  liability  to  make  full  com- 
j>ensation  to  persons  who  may  lose  their  lives  or  be 
injured  whUe  travelling  in  ordinary  trains  at  what  are 
known  as  workmen's  fares.  Men  who  ride  in  *'  work- 
tUeri'S  trains "  are,  jwrhaps,  not  aware  that,  by  special 
enactments,  the  principle  of  compensation  otherwise 
generally  acted  on  does  not  apply  to  them.  In  no  case 
need  the  company,  however  great  the  negligence  of  the 
officials,  pay  more  than  £100  to  a  person  injured,  or  the 
family  of  a  person  killed,  if  travelling  by  those  trains. 
Believing,  as  we  do,  that  these  low  fares  are  amply  re- 
munerative to  the  company,  we  concur  in  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley,  "  that  railway  companies 
should  be  liable  to  the  fall  extent,  as  estimated  by  a 
jury,  for  injury  done  to  passengers  through  the  negli- 
gence of  the  railway  sen-ants.  He  knew  of  no  sufficient 
reason  to  induce  the  Legislature  to  order  that  the  family 
Of  an  artisan  should  not  be  compensated  to  the  full  ex- 
teiit  of  their  loss  in  case  he  should  be  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent in  a  railway  train  which  had  arisen,  in  the  opinion 
of  a  jury,  in  consequence  of  the  negligence  of  the  railway 
company's  servants." 

A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  lis.  4d.  in  the  pound  has  been 
paid  to  the  depositors  in  the  Birmingham  Penny  Bank, 
which  recently  failed.  The  number  of  depositors  was 
3,2*28,  and  the  amount  of  the  diviitend,  larger  than  was 
anticipated,  is  due  to  a  public  subscription.  The  autho- 
rities of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  sent  down  a  large 
nnmber  of  handbills  to  be  distributed  among  the  de- 
positors, explaining  in  a  very  brief  manner  the  objects 
and  mechanism  of  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks.  It 
was  also  arranged  that,  during  the  three  days  appointed 
for  paying  the  dividends  to  the  depositors  in  the  Penny 
Bank,  the  Head  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  in  Birmingham 
should  be  kept  open  until  half-past  eight  p.m.,  to  afford 
to  such  depositors  as  might  wish  to  do  so  an  opportunity 
of  placing  their  money  where  they  can  obtain  direct 
Government  security  for  its  repayment. 

We  have  before  us  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Kent  Agricultural  Labourers'  Protection  Society,  which 
has  been  in  existence  a  little  more  than  a  month.  The 
contribution  of  members  is  Is.  a  month,  and  Is.  entrance 
fee.  The  head-quarters  of  the  society  are  at  Maidstone. 
The  objects  aimed  at  are — an  advance  of  6d.  a  day  on 
the  present  rate  of  wages  ;  2d.  in  the  shilling  on  the 
present  scale  of  piecework ;  4d.  per  hour  for  everj-  hour 
over  ten  hours  and  a  half  s  labour  per  day  ;  and  a  cessa- 
tion of  work  after  four  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
As  the  first  attempt  at  organisation  by  agricultural 
labourers,  the  society  claims  attention  and  sympathy. 

There  has  been  an  exhibitton  at  the  Society  of  Arts, 
Adelphi,  of  a  collection  of  competirive  plans  for  labourers' 
cottages  (detached).  Prizes  of  JEIO  and  £5  were  offered 
by  the  Central  Cottage  Improvement  Society  ;  and  no 
fewer  than  107  architects  competed.  Something  in  the 
way  of  improved  dwellings  ought  to  result. 

At  length,  the  long  dispute  at  Sheffield  has  terminated, 
and  the  men  have  gone  to  work  on  the  old  terms ;  but 
the  employers  have  promised  to  consider  the  claims 
of  any  particular  section  of  the  operatives  who  may 
appear  to  them  to  have  good  grounds  for  claiming  an 
advance.  At  present,  then,  the  sixteen  weeks'  struggle 
has  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  men,  who,  it  is 
stated,  have  lost  nearly  £80,000  in  wages  alone,  incurred 
a  vast  amount  of  debt,  and  have  the  mortification  of 
seeing  erected  the  machinery  against  which  they  pro- 
tested. It  is  a  sad  history,  and  should  be  taken  to 
heart. 

The  Scotch  ironmasters  at  Coatbridge  have  announced 
their  intention  to  reduce  wages,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
lock-out,  in  case  of  opposition  from  the  men,  is  decided 
on.  In  this  ca.se,  the  strike  certainly  seems  to  be  on  the 
master's  side. 


The  dispute  between  the  operatives  and  their  employers 
at  Bamsley  has  terminated  in  a  compromise. 

The  female  power-loom  operatives  of  Heckmondwike, 
Dewsbnry,  and  Mirfield,  have  struck  for  an  advance, 
following  the  example  of  the  blanket  weavers.  The 
very  novel  feature  of  a  conference  between  female  dele- 
gates and  their  employers  was  presented.  The  reporter, 
who  can  scarcely  avoid  a  joke  at  the  expense  of  pro- 
Tcrbial  female  talkativeness,  says: — "The  women,  of 
course,  had  plenty  to  say,  the  debate  lasting  over  two 
hours.  The  origin  of  the  strike,  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  conducted,  were  freely  commented 
upon  by  the  gentlemen,  but  the  women  expressed  their 
determination  to  stand  out  for  the  advance.  The  appeal 
to  reason  was  followed  by  a  little  coaxing,  which  had 
the  effect  of  inducing  the  female  delegates  to  agree  to  go 
on  at  an  advance  a  halfpenny  per  wartem  for  two 
months,  providing  the  manufacturers  would  agree  to 
give  another  halfpenny  at  the  expiration  of  that  period." 

A  fishing  association  is  about  to  be  established  at 
Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire.  The  capital  is  £10,000  in 
£5  shares. 

The  miners  of  some  of  the  largest  collieries  in  South 
Wales  have  threatened  a  strike  for  an  advance  of  wages, 
and  notice  to  that  effect  has  been  served  upon  the 
employers,  who  immediately  convened  a  meeting,  at 
which  it  was  determined  to  resist  the  demand,  and  to 
establish  a  pennanMit  masters'  association.  The  first 
resolve  of  the  new  association  is  to  the  effect  that,  so 
far  from  conceding  an  advance  of  wages,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  a  reduction  became  necessary,  and  it  has 
been  ordered  that  this  decision  be  communicated  to  the 
men.  So  that,  we  fear,  a  protracted  and  disastrous 
contest  is  imminent. 

The  seamen  on  the  Tyne  have  resolved  to  strike, 
unless  an  advance  of  wages  is  conceded.  They  ask  for 
&o  per  month  for  the  Baltic,  Quebec,  and  British 
colonies  in  America ;  for  the  Mediterranean,  £4 ;  and 
for  the  southern  trade  beyond  the  equator  £3  lOs.  per 
month. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Board  of  Treasury  contemplate  a 
measure  regarding  clerks  in  public  offices,  which,  though 
doubtless  intended  to  have  a  wholesome  effect,  may,  if 
carried  out,  be  productive  of  considerable  annoyance,  if 
not  hardship.  All  clerks  in  Government  offices  are  to 
be  prohibited  from  connecting  themselves  in  any  way 
with  public  companies.  The  object,  of  course,  is  to 
keep  the  clerks  aloof  &om  extravagant  and  imprudent 
speculations  ;  bnt  it  may  have  the  effect  of  interfering 
with  such  provident  and  admirable  associations  as  the 
Civil  Service  Co-operative  Supply  Association,  the  shares 
in  which  are  nearly  all  held  by  persons  in  the  employ  of 
Government. 

The  members  of  the  Clyde  Shipbuilders  and  Engineers' 
Association  hare  decided  on  opening  their  works  to  such 
non-society  men  as  are  willing  to  work  on  the  terms 
offered.  They  are  to  work  fifty-seven  hours  a  week,  and 
be  paid  fortnightly.  The  members  of  the  association  de- 
clined to  have  a  conference  with  the  delegates  or  mem- 
bers of  Trade  Unions,  a  step  which  does  not  promise  to 
smooth  the  way  for  a  settlement  of  the  dispute. 


Wateb-Meteb. — A  premium  has  been  offered  by  the 
Industrial  Society  of  Amiens,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
"The  proprietors  of  steam-engines  are  in  want  of  a 
wat«r-met€r  which  will  indicate  exactly  the  quantity  of 
water  injected  into  the  boiler,  whatever  be  the  pressure. 
This  apparatus  must  be  one  easily  set  up,  not  subject  to 
get  out  of  order,  and  capable  of  registering  the  quantity 
of  water  to  within  two  per  cent,  of  the  actual  volume. 
It  is  not  a  memoir  that  the  society  wishes  for,  but  an 
apparatus  in  working  order,  on  which  experiments  can 
be  made ;  and  if  a  water-meter  be  presented  appearing 
to  be  of  practical  utility,  the  society  will  use  every 
effort  in  it-s  power  to  promulgate  the  use  of  the  con- 
trivance. The  meters  to  be  experimented  on  should  be 
sent  to  the  office  of  the  society  before  March  1,  1867." 

New  Htgbometek.  —  A  new  hygrometer  has  been 
recently  invented,  and  presented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  by  M.  Monier.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  aneroid 
barometer,  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  and  1  in.  in  thick- 
ness, the  rim  being  pierced  to  give  admission  to  the 
air.  As  in  the  hygrometer  of  Saussure  and  others,  the 
sensible  organ  of  the  instrument  is  a  hair,  but  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement  51.  Monier  is  able  to  employ  a 
hair  14  in.  long,  which  gives  his  instrument  great  sensi- 
bility. The  graduation  of  the  index  face  is  effected  in 
the  following  manner ; — The  instrument  is  placed  under 
a  bell-glass  upon  unslacked  lime,  and  the  point  at 
which  the  needle  rests  is  marked  zero  ;  the  lime  is  then 
replaced  by  a  sponge  dipped  in  water,  and  the  new 
position  of  the  needle  marked  as  100°.  The  index 
is  then  subdivided  into  100  equal  parts.  A  small  ther-  1 
mometer  is  fixed  on  the  face  of  the  instrument.  The 
new  hygrometer  is  perfectly  portable ;  the  hair  is  . 
stretched  by  a  watch  spring  of  which  the  tension  is  I 
only  equal  to  three-tenths  of  a  gramme.  The  inventor 
says  that  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  delicacy  of  the  new 
instrument,  it  is  only  necessary  to  place  it  in  a  room  in  i 
which  the  gas  has  just  been  lighted,  and  immediately  the  | 
steam  arising  from  the  combustion  will  act  upon  the 
hair  and  cause  a  deflection  of  the  needle ;  or  place  the 
hand  around  the  case  of  the  hygrometer,  and  the  needle 
will  immediately  advance  several  degrees. 


Co-operative  Intelligence. 

SaITLET. — The  workpeople  of  the  Britannia  Carriage 
Works,  Saltley,  have  established  an  a^ociation,  called 
the  "  Britannia  Co-operative  Meat  Society,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  themselves  with  the  very  nece-ssary 
article,  meat.  The  society  has  been  in  operation  only  a 
few  weeks,  and  has  been  attended  with  very  gratifying 
results,  as  the  following  statement  of  the  quantity  of 
meat  sold  on  Saturday  week  last  will  testify — viz.,  one 
ox,  one  calf,  nine  sheep,  and  one  lamb.  The  highest 
price  charged  for  the  best  joints  has  been  9d.  per  lb., 
and  the  quality  has  been  of  such  a  character  as  would 
defy  competition  with  any  joint  sold  at  the  butchers' 
shops  at  a  much  higher  price. 


General  Information. 

CLUBS  ANT)   IX3TITUTES. 

Newcast1£  Workiso  Mex's  Club. — From  the  re- 
cently published  report  of  this  \iseful  institution  wa 
learn  that  the  number  of  members  during  the  quarter 
has  been  three  honorary,  one  yearly,  32  half-yearly,  100 
quarterly,  87  monthly,  and  223  average  weekly  (the 
large  number  of  2,897  weekly  tickets  having  been  sold), 
giving  a  total  weekly  average  of  378  members,  which, 
being  compared  mth  the  similar  quarter  of  last  year, 
shows  an  increase  of  26  members  per  week.  What  is 
peculiarly  gratifying,  too,  in  connection  with  this  in- 
crea.se  in  the  number  of  members  is,  that  it  consists  of 
the  best  and  most  intelligent  class  of  workmen,  the 
holders  of  half-yearly,  quarterly,  and  monthly  tickets. 
The  news-room  of  the  club,  which  is  large,  convenient, 
and  well  lighted,  is  well  supplied  with  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  and  the  best  and  most  popular  magazines. 
The  classes  during  the  quarter  have  been  tolerably 
prosperous.  It  is  in  contemplation  shortly  to  hold  a 
chess  tournament.  The  Monday  evening  entertainments 
during  the  quarter  have  been  very  successful.  The 
weekly  receipts  from  the  entertainments  this  quarter 
are  nearly  fifty  per  cent  more  than  during  the  similar 
quarter  of  last  year,  whilst  the  expenses  of  management 
have  been  considerably  reduced.  The  income  for  the 
quarter  (inclusive  of  a  balance  of  12s.  lOJd.  from  the 
previous  quarter)  has  been  ^661 15s.  lOd.,  and  the  expen- 
diture £53  66.  Oid.,  leading  a  balance  in  favour  of  the 
club  of  jES  93.  94d.  The  committee,  during  their  brief 
period  of  office,  have  made  strenuous  efforts  to  sweep  off 
the  existing  liabilities  of  the  club,  which  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  quarter  in  March  amotmted  to  £38  ; 
in  this  they  have  partly  succeeded,  and  when  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  members  is  taken  into  consideration, 
they  may  reasonably  hope  shortly  to  have  the  pleasure 
of  announcing  the  Working  Men's  Club  to  be  entirely 
free  from  debt. 

EMIGEAnOX. 

News  of  tee  EjnoRASrs  rx  QrEE>sLA>'D.  The  Dabk 
Side  of  the  Picture. — A  late  resident  of  Over  Dar- 
wen,  Lancashire,  ^vriting  from  Queensland  to  his  relatives, 
says : — "  The  fever  is  raging  veiy  badly  here  at  present 
through  the  drought,  for  there  has  only  been  one  shower 
of  rain  since  Christmas.  It  would  make  you  grumble 
if  you  were  to  pay  5s.  for  a  small  cask  of  dirty  water, 
which  we  are  doing  at  present,  while  you  can  sit  and 
watch  the  running  brooks  of  clear  water,  and  listen  to 
the  little  pebbles  that  run  at  the  bottom,  and  the  thrush 
and  blackbird  pouring  out  their  sweet  songs ;  but  that 
is  not  so  here,  for  we  have  no  song  birds — only  a  chirp 
and  off  they  go,  though  there  is  plenty  of  beautiful 
birds.     I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  true  state  of  things 

in  Queensland  at  the  present  time.    There  is  Mr.  J , 

of  L ,  and  Mr.  K ,  of  B ,  sending  out  as 

many  poor  folks  as  they  pos-sibly  can ;  but,  mark  you, 
they  do  not  send  out  many  men  who  have  got  capital. 

I  should  like  to  ask  Mr.  K or  Mr.  J how  all 

the  poor  emigrants  have  to  live  when  they  arrive  here, 
for  there  are  thousands  of  honest,  sober,  and  harkwork- 
ing  men  walking  the  streets  of  Brisbane,  and  cannot 
get  a  job  of  any  sort  of  work ;  and  when  you  do  get 
work,  you  do  not  know  whether  you  will  get  paid  for  it 
when  you  have  finished.  I  know  men  who  have  bought 
both  houses  and  land,  that  would  gladly  sell  all  they 
have — yea,  even  for  less  money,  that  they  might  but 
put  their  foot  once  more  on  English  soil.  They  tell  the 
men  at  home  that  they  can  get  plenty  of  work  and  ^ood 
wages  in  Queensland.     Perhaps  they  might  do  so  when 

Jlr.  K was  out  here ;  but  let  him  come  now,  and 

he  will  find  a  great  contrast  between  those  days  and 
now,  for  there  are  as  good  men  as  ever  he  was  (and  in 
the  same  business)  that  would  gladly  take  a  day's 
work  \(nth  the  pick  or  shovel  if  they  could  get  it.  If  a 
man  is  getting  £1  a  week  at  home,  he  is  far  better  off 
than  a  man  who  is  getting  £2  a  week  out  here.  I  went 
down  to  town  last  week,  and  was  there  when  the  ship 
Light  of  the  Age  arrived,  from  Scotland,  with  about  400 
poor  emigrants  upon  it.  The  day  after  (being  Good 
Friday,  we  had  a  holiday)  I  and  mj-  mate  went  down  to 
the  dep6t :  it  was  ten  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  when  we 
arrived  there,  and  I  there  saw  a  poor  woman  with  a 
little  child  in  her  arms,  eating  a  hard  ship  biscuit,  and 
not  a  drop  of  water  or  anything  to  drink  to  it.  The 
rest  bad  not  broken  fast  at  that  time.     I  think  it  high 
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time  that  a  stop  should  be   put  to  such  like  carry- 
ings on." 

Another  View  of  Queensland  Emiqkation.— a 
sliepherd,  who  emigrated  from  Scotland  to  Queensland 
last  autumn,  in  a  private  letter  just  received  by  hia 
friends  near  Edinburgh,  gives  tlie  following  account  of 
his  expei-iences  in  the  new  colony :—"  Wo  landed  in 
Rockhamptou  on  the  26lli  September.     We  were  a  1 
taken  to  the  Government  depftt  and  supplied  with  tood, 
or  rations  as  it  is  called  here,  daily.     The  day  after  we 
Landed,  the  agents  in  the  town  came  and  engaged  nearly 
all  the'sin"le  men  and  women  to  diflerent  masters,  and 
diflerent  parts  of  the  country.     The  single  men  were  all 
eii'-aged  as  sheplierds— and  very  few  shepherds  amongst 
them      The  man-ied  couples  with  no  cliildren  met  with 
a  ready  demand  at  wages  from  £60  to  £70  a  year,  with 
their  rations— rations  for  one  man  or  woman  per  week 
is  14  lb.  of  beef  or  mutton,  8  lb.  of  Hour,  2  lb.  of  sugar, 
and  i  lb.  of  tea.     Single  men's  wages  were  from  £45  to 
£5(1  a  year  ;  but  being  strangers,  .and  not  knowing  the 
real  wage,  they  were  rather  taken  .advantage  of.     The 
waoes  here  for  a  labouring  man  is  83.  per  ten-hour  day, 
aud  for  shepherds  £60  per  year.     A  single  shepherd 
lives  in  a  hut  by  himself,  and  cooks  his  own  victuals. 
I  was  120  miles  up  the  country,  and  saw  a  good  many 
shepherds  at  their  work.     I  walked  up  and  down,  and 
.stayed  in  some  of  their  huts  all  uighi^  where  I  learned 
that  any  person  went  a  sheep-herding  in  this  country, 
and  that  the  most  a  shepherd  had  to  do  was  to  put  his 
sheep  in  the  yard  all  niglit,  let  them  out  in  the  morn- 
iug,  drive  them  out  to  feed,  keeping  them  always  in  a 
drove,  and  return  to  the  yard  with  tliem  at  ni^it.     Ho 
neither  assists  at  clipping  nor  lambing.    Tliose  who  clip 
get  4s.  per  score  with  rations,  and  tliose  who  lamb,  25s. 
]ier  week  with  rations.     In  fact,  a  man  may  be  a  shep- 
herd all  his  life  here  and  know  nothing  about  sheep 
after  all.     Queensland  is  not  what  it  was  represented  at 
home.     There  are  no  crops  grown  here — not  so  much  as 
a  garden  at  either  hut  or  house.     The  land  is  totally 
covered  with  trees.     The  country  is  so  dry  and  warm 
that  the  watering  of  the  garden  would  cost  more  than 
the  crops  would  produce.  They  count  upon  nine  months 
of  dry  weather  aud  three  months  of  constant  rain  ;  and 
I  think,  by  the  appearance  of  the  land,  that  at  the  end 
of  the  three  months  fully  the  half  of  it  must  be  covered 
with  water.     It  is,  no  doubt,  of  deep  rich  soil ;  but 
owing  to  the  want  of  a  regular  supply  of  rain,  I  do  not 
think  it  will  ever  grow  crops;  while,  if  there  was  a 
regular  supply  of  rain,  I  think  it  would  grow  almost 
an'jthing.     It  is  spring  here  just  now,  aud  far  hotter 
than  summer   is  in  Scotland.      Provisions  are  pretty 
high  here  in  Rockhampton.    They  .are  much  as  follows ; 
—The  4  lb.  loaf.  Is.  4d. ;  flour,  4d.  per  lb. ;  oatmeal, 
6d.  per  lb. ;  cheese,  Is.  2d.  per  lb. ;  butter.  Is.  6d.  to 
2s.;  eggs.  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  dozen;  beef,  2d.  per  lb., 
witiiont'  bones ;    mutton,  2d.  per  lb.      No   lambs  are 
killed  here,  being  all   kept  for  stock.      All  kinds  of 
drink  is  6d.  per  glass ;  porter  and  ale,  23.  to  3s.  per 
Ijotao,     New  milk  is  6d.  per  pint.     Firewood,  7s.  per 
cart-load,  and  that  is  only  for  the  cartage— the  wood 
costs  nothing.     Water  costs  2s.  per  week.     House  rent : 
I  am  paying  5s.  a  week  for  a  hut  that  would  not  do  for 
a  pigsty  in  Scotland.     Out  in  the  country,  however,  a 
house,  water,  .and  firewood  cost  nothing.     I  had  the 
oft'er  of  30s.  a  v/eek.to  fell  timber,  with  my  rations,  and 
tent  to  lodge  ill ;  but  they  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  my  wife  aud.  children.     They.w.iuted  twenty  men. 
The  trees  are  all  cut  three  or  four  feet  from  tlie  ground." 


Correspon  deuce. 

*  TVs  sJwIt  is  Iwi)]uj  to  rcccitio  earli/  nifarmaViov.  of  general 
interest /rom  Secretaries  0/  Societies,  Clubs,  or  ImilMioMs,  io 
U  adircssei  to  tJio  EHitor  of  the  Workisu  Mam,  La  lieJle 
Sauvatje  Yard,  LudtjaU  Hill,  London,  B.C. 
Ve  do  not  liold  oursclnes  in  amj  way  respoiisiMe  /or  t^e 
02vmion5  e-rprcssetl  by  Con-esiiondeuts. 


A    DEFENCE    OP    TEADES    UNIONS. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  WouKiNii  M-vN. 
Sir,— The  seeming  bias  against  Trartes  Unions,  as  evi- 
fleucod  in  some  of  the  articles  on  the  Labour  Qnostiou 
wldch  have  appeai-ed  in  the  Woekiko  Man,  has  very 
naturally  given  some  little  umbrafo.  You  have  evidently 
an  opinion,  aud  there  can  be  no  objection  to  your  right 
to  it ;  but  the  responsibility  you  have  is  very  great  to 
hold  a  rifjht  one,  and  in  the  investigations  and  use  of  it  to 
deal  "  justly  and  ivith  judgment "  to  the  parties  concerned. 
Excuse  me  in  saying  I  do  not  think  that  yon  have  done  the 
perfect  thing  in  this  matter,  in  seeing  some  things  too 
keenly,  and  apparently  not  seeing,  nor  wisliing  to  see, 
others  at  all.  The  faults  of  the  Unions  aud  Uuiouiste  you 
see,  and  point  ont  very  clearly,  both  by  your  own  remarks, 
by  extracts,  and  by  correspondents ;  but  tliat  the  men's 
leaders  are  honest, intelligent,  faithful,  aud  often  right,  and 
that  Unionirihave  benefited  the  members,  and  obtained 
advance  of  wages  aud  improvement  of  work  to  the  labour- 
ing classes  in  general,  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  any 
evidence  of  your  knowing.  I  wos,  however,  glad  to  see,  on 
Saturday  last,  in  a  letter,  an  extract  from  Mr.  Kettle's 
"  Strikes  and  Arbitrations,"  and  which  (price  Is.,  very  dear, 
and  not  bkely  to  get  into  the  bauds  of  working  men)  gives 
a  hint  at  the  other  side  of  the  question,  and  one  overlooked 
by  you  In  your  eictract  of  the  0tb— viz.,  on  the  injurious 
results  of  the  bad  treatment  and  want  of  courtessy  shown 
to  workmen  by  employers.  I  know  the  want  of  even  decent 
manners  instanced  by  your  correspondent  is  not  an  isolated 
case.     Permit  me  to  add  another.     In  November  lost,  coal 


was  advanced  by  the  Coal  Masters'  Union  in  the  Bavnsley 
district,  at  least  20  per  cent,  on  profits.  Tbey  said  this 
was  rendered  necessary  by  the  rate  of  dt?Biand ;  aud  tbo 
colUers— demagogues  that  they  were— took  their  onample, 
and  asked,  in  November,  for  a  10  per  cent,  advan-o  of 
w.ages,  on  the  groimd  that  demand  for  coal  was  equal  to 
demand  for  labour,  and  warranted  equally  en  advance. 
The  \vritten  request  and  the  mouth's  notice  was  duly  laid 
before  the  Employers'  Association,  and  was,  of  course, 
scouted  as  most  unreasonable ;  and  to  this  day  the  men's 
executive  have  never  had  an  official  reply  furnished  them 
to  their  application.  A  curiously  and  siuisterly  worded 
anonypious  paragiupb  which  appeared  in  the  Leeds  Mercms) 
next  day,  stating  that  the  masters  had  mot  at  Barnsley, 
aud  wholly  declined  to  make  aii'j  advance  whatever,  was 
all  the  notice  the  men  bad  vouchsafed.  Of  course  this  led 
to  a  strike;  a  great  lock-out  was  threatened;  and  ere  it 
came  off  another  effort  of  the  men  for  an  interview  was  de- 
cUned,  but  this  time  rephed  to  by  an  attorney,  officially. 
And  so.  another  labour  struggle  foUowed.  Of  course  the 
men  succeeded  ;  Labour  was  in  demand,  and  the  matter  was 
compromised  by  a  "  5  per  cent,  advance  and  weekly  pays" 
becoming  the  iiJe.  But  it  cost  thousands  to  eileet  what 
one  friendly  interview  or  discussion  would  have  done  at 
once.  Now,  who  were  in  faidt  in  this  matter  ?  Is  supply 
and  demand  the  rule  of  price?  Wliy,  then,  not  the 
labourer  have  its  benefits  like  the  masters  ?  Do  the  masters 
unite  to  carry  out  their  own  interests  and  resolutions  ?— 
and  why  not  the  labourers  do  tbo  same  ?  And  sbab  the 
masters  appoint  officials  and  executives,  with  bonds  and 
penalties  to  enforce  conformance,  and  yet  ignore  the  same 
action  aud  organisations  of  the  men  ?  ShaU  Rupert  Kettle 
call  John  Pot  "  black  face  "  without  John  Pot  retorting  ? 

The  fact  is,  despite  the  blame  on  the  fabie  principle  of 
Unions  at  all,  tbey  exist  simply  as  effects  of  causes,  atlcniate  ; 
and  despite  of  all  vituperation  on  "leaders  and  demagogues," 
they  will  continue  to  exist  and  flourish  so  long  as  masters 
treat  working  men  like  things,  or  machinery,  to  be  cheap- 
ened or  thrown  away  without  consideration,  and  so  long  as 
Eupert  Kettle  himself  admits,  within  the  period  of  twenty 
years(?),  during  which  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  has  doubled  itself,  capital  has  increased,  upon  a 
modcmte  computation,  pitefold,  and  stiU  goes  on,  making 
the  relative  proportion  between  these  quantities  every  day 
greater.  Under  these  circumstances,  wages  have  risen,  and 
wiU  continue  to  rise  until  the  natural  effect  of  supply  and 
demand  has  taken  its  free  course,  aud  wages  have  foimd 
tbeir  market  level.  This  natural  level,  the  men  say,  has 
hitherto  been  pmentcd  by  capitalists  forming  Unions  to 
prevent  laboiu:  rising  to  its  natiu-al  level.  CapitaUsts  form 
Unions  first ;  and  it  is  to  re-aet  against  the  mastei-s'  action 
to  retard  the  natural,  level  price  of  supply  aud  demand,  and 
the  price  of  b,bour,  that  the  men  have  formed  Unions  at 
nil.  That  this  should  be  correctly  known,  and  that  the 
proceedings  of  the  men  sboidd  be  correctly  reported,  is  the 
gi-eat  desideratum  of  the  day,  and  an  especial  duty  of  the 
"Wokking  Mas  to  ascei-tain  and  publish.  Mr.  Kettle  says 
workmen  cannot  advance  wages 'by  Unions;  but  the  work, 
men  know  tbey  Iiam  done  so  by  union ;  and  the  agricul- 
turists, who  have  no  Unions,  do  not  get  an  advance, 
though  Mr.  Kettlo  asserts  wages  will  rise  with  wealth. 
Mr  Kettlo  says  tlie  men  keep  tbo  proceedings  of  tbeir 
Unions  secret.  The  committee  appointed  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  Social  Science  to  consider  the  relations  o£  Umona 
and  Combinations,  say  that  the  men's  agents  "  came  fonvard 
■with  promptness,  and  in  some  cases  have  taken  considerable 
trouble  to  give  the  committee  accurate  information;"  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  "  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  em- 
ployers was  not  so  genei-al."  The  reply  to  Thomas  Hughes, 
Esq.,  from  the  master  engineers'  soUcitor,  conveys  in  one 
sentence  theu-  whole  pobcy,  viz. :  "  I  don't  think  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  masters  generally  that  any  authorised 
statement  ottbeir  course  of  action  should  be  made"  (p.  170). 
Now,  here  we  see  the  fault  charged  upon  the  men's  Unions 
disproved,  and,  in  truth,  placed  upon  Unions  of  the  masters. 
And  this  woidd  be  the  case  in  most  other  instances  if  a  dis- 
passionate judge  fau-ly  investigated.  It  would  certainly  be 
the  case  in  another  false  opinion,  entertained  in  quarters 
where  ignorance  of  the  facts,  or  prejudice,  prevails,  and  to 
which  Mr.  Kettlo  has  added  another  imputation  and 
strength,  viz.,  that  the  leaders  of  the  men  are  the  restless 
spirits  of  their  class,  worthless  as  workmen,  seeking  office 
for  pay,  and  promoting  contentious  for  personal  ends  aud 
profit  '  They  are  generoUy  deemed  ignorant,  passionate, 
and  prejudiced,  blind  leaders  of  the  bUud.  But  this  same 
Social  Science  committee  of  gentlemen  found  out  aud  re- 
ported "  that,  so  far  as  they  had  been  brought  into  personal 
connection  with  societies'  officers,  their  experience  is,  that 
the  loaders  are,  tor  the  moirt.  part,  quite  superior  to  the 
majority  of  their  fellow-workmen  in  inteUigenee  and  mode- 
ration" (p.  15) ;  and,  "  so  far  as  the  committee  have  been 
able  to  learn,  the  officers  of  Trades  Societies  are  generally 
the  representatives  of  their  constituencies  (p.  10).  Aud 
perhaps  the  committee  bad  as  good  an  opportunity  of  judg- 
ing of  the  cases  stated  as  Mr.  Kettle,  or  many  another  self- 
elected  judge— at  least  they  beard  both  sides.  1  coidd  go 
on  at  great  length  thus,  repeating  and  correcting  the  errors 
reported  on  Trades  Unions  and  the  kiws  of  their  poUtieal 
economy,  not  a  few  of  which  I  have  seen  in  the  WORKiNa 
Man.  Allow  me,  however,  to  thank  you  for  pubhsluug 
what  appears  to  me  perfect  truth,  as  the  case  now  stands, 
iu  the  series  of  articles  on.  the  "  Law  of  Wages,"  by  the 
Whately  Professor  of  Polivical  Economy.  There  we  have 
both  correct  facts  aud  fair  reasoning  ;  and  I  kmow  of  few 
greater  boons  to  be  conten-ed  than  for  these  articles  to  be 
printed  together,  and  distributed  to  every  master  and  every 
workman  in  Great  Britain.  Many  of  both  sides  arc  most 
deplorably  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  and  the  teaching  aud 
spii-it  conveyed  would  do  a  world  of  good  to  both.  Even 
editoi-s  themselves  might  learn  a  lesson— at  least  so  thinks 
yours  truly,  Jo»N  Holms. 

-.    HolmviUe  JfeUiley,  near  Leeds, 
June  19th,  1866 


TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

Apiaklan.— If  you  want  your  bees  to  work  in  the  boxes 
early,  give  them  a  good  stJirt  by  cementing  a  few  pieces 
of  clean  white  comb  in  each  bos.  It  is  also  an  advantage 
to  secure  all  the  corners  and  ci-acks  of  the  boxes  with  a 
cement  composed  of  J  lb.  of  lieeswax  and  j  lb.  of  rosin. 
It  may  be  molted  and  kept  at  the  right  temperature  by 
suspending  a  small  tiu  dish  over  the  chimney  of  a  kero- 
sene lamp.  When  the  boxes  are  cemented  aud  made  tight, 
it  saves  the  bees  much  labour,  and  tbey  are  able  to  get  up 
the  requisite  heat  for  comb.buUding  several  days  sooner. 

Apprentice.— The  freedom  of  the  City  of  London  is  to  bo 
obtained  in  various  ways.  1st.  By  servitude ;  being  bound 
to  a  freeman,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  City,  and 
serving  duly  and  truly  seven  years.  2nd.  By  patrimony; 
that  is,  beiugthe  son  or  daughter  (unmarried  or  a  widow) 
of  a  freeman,  bom  after  tbo  admission  of  the  father,  and 
baviug  attained  the  ago  of  twenty-one  years.  3rd.  Gift 
of  the  City,  or  honorary  freedom.  4tb.  By  redemption 
or  piu'cbase.  The  admission  under  tins  bead  is  as  fol- 
loy/s  :_Per6on3  on  the  ParUamentary  register^ of  voters 
for  the  City  are  admitted  upon  tbeir  amplication  to  the 
Chamberlain  (either  with  or  without  the  interference  of 
a  company),  and  without  the  usual  presentation  to  the 
Court  for  an  order.  Persons  not  on  the  ParUamentary 
register,  but  who  are  £10  householders,  and  rated  to  the 
pobce  and  other  i-ates,  upon  producing  a  certificate  (on 
their  appUcation  to  the  Chamberlain)  from  the  beadle  or 
other  authority  of  their  ward  that  they  are  so  rated,  are 
admitted  (with  or  without  the  interference  of  a  company) 
upon  the  Cliamborlain  presenting  their  names  to  tho 
Court,  and  obtaining  an  order  for  their  admission.  All 
the  foregoing  pay  5s.  on  their  admission,  which  fee  goes 
to  the  Freemen's  Orphan  School.  Persons  who  bold 
premises,  or  carry  on  their  business,  not  having  tho 
qualification  of  either  of  the  two  cases  before  mentioned, 
are  admitted  (with  or  without  the  iuterferenoe  of  a  com- 
pany) upon  a  fine,  including  the  6a.  to  tbo  Freemen's 
Orphan  School,  of  £2  18s.  Id.  Lastly,  persons  neither 
holding  premises,  nor  carrying  on  business  within  tbo 
City  or  its  Liberties,  and  wishing  to  become  freemen,  on 
their  application,  eon  be  admitted  (either  with  or  without 
the  interference  of  a  company)  on  the  Chamberlain  ob- 


taining an  order  of  the  Coui-t,  on  tbeir  appUcation.  ^Tho 
fine  in  tins  case,  including  the  5s.  to  the  Freemen's 
Orphan  School,  is  £27  18s.  4d.  The  sons  of  aUens,  bora 
iu  England,  &c.,  are  now  admitted  the  same  as  natmral- 
born  Bubjeots. 
Eeadeb.— BUbu  Burritt  has  given  us  some  particulars  re- 
specting John  O'Groat.  He  says  that  iu  the  reign  of 
James  TV.,  of  Scotland,  three  brothers— Malcolm,  Gavin, 
and  John  O'Groat— natives  of  HoUand,  came  to  the  coast 
of  Caithness,  with  a  letter  in  Latin  to  tlnit  monarch,  re- 
commending them  to  the  i>roteotion  and  countenance  of 
bis  subjects  thereabout.  They  got  possession  of  a  hirge 
district  of  land,  and  in  process  of  time  multipUed  and 
prospered  imtU  tbey  numbered  eight  different  proprietors 
by  the  name  of  Groat.  On  one  of  the  annual  dinners, 
institirted  to  commemorate  their  an-ival  at  Caithness,  a 
dispute  arose  as  to  the  right  of  precedency  in  taking  the 
door  and  the  bead  of  the  table.  This  waxed  very  serious, 
and  threatened  to  break  up  these  annual  gotberings. 
But  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  John  prevented  this  rup- 
ture. He  made  a  touching  speech  to  them,  soothing 
their  angry  spirits  with  an  appeal  to  the  common  aud 
precious  memories  of  their  native  land,  and  to  aU  their 
joint  experiences  in  this.  Ho  entreated  them  to  return 
to  tbeir  homes  quietly,  and  he  would  remedy  the  cm-rent 
difficulty  at  the  next  meeting.  Won  by  bis  kindly  spirit 
and  words,  tbey  compUed  with  his  request.  In  the  in- 
terval,  John  biult  a  house  expressly  for  tho  piurpose,  of 
an  octagonal  foi-m,  with  eight  doors  and  windows.  He 
then  placed  a  table  of  oak,  of  the  same  shape,  in  the 
middle,  and  when  the  next  meetmg  took  place  he  desired 
each  head  of  the  different  Groat  famiUes  to  f nter  at  his 
own  dooi-,  and  sit  at  the  bead  of  bis  own  table.  This 
happy  and  ingenious  plau  restored  good  feeUng  and  a 
pleasant  footing  to  the  sensitive  faniiUes,  and  gave  to  the 
good  Dutchman's  name  an  Interest  which  it  will  can-y 
ivitb  it  for  ever. 
J.  W.  A.— The  crushing  load  for  flint  glass  equals  about 
23,483  lb.  per  square  iuch. 
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NOTICE   TO    SUBSCRIBERS. 
Now  ready, 

I.  OF  THE  " WORKING  MAN," 

Bound  in  cloth  gUt,  price  is. 

titIjE  and  index  to  vol.  I., 

Price  One  Penny. 

C^OTH    CASES  FOB  BINDING  VOL.  I.. 

Price  Isi-  6d. 


[We  insert  the  above  letter  to  show  that  we  are  desirous  of 
allowing  both  sides  to  have  an  impartial  heaving.— En.  Tf.  ST.] 


^r  The  next  niunber  of  the  Wokkins   Mah   will  be 
No.  1  of  Vol.  II.,  price  Ohe  Penny,  and  will  be  pubUshed 
1  on  Saturday,  7th  July.     Subscribers  are  refen-ed  to  our 
article  at  page  488  of  the  present  Number. 
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Metropolitan  and  Provincial 
WORKING  CLASSES'  EXHIBITION  and 
INDUSTRIAL  FESTIVAL,  to  be  held  at  tlie  Ageicui^ 
TUBAL  Haix,  London,  and  onene<l  on  Seftember  3rd, 
1866. 

TO  EXHIBITORS. 
Contributions  of  SldUed  Workmanship,  or  Amateur 
Productions,  will  be  accepted  from  all  parts  of  London, 
the  Provinces,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Colonies.  For 
the  benefit  of  Provincial  E.xhibitors,  the  Railway  Com- 
panies have  liberally  oS"ered  to  return  unsold  goods  free, 
so  that  the  expense  of  carriage  will  be  but  half  the  usual 
charge. 

NOTICE.— Applications  for  Space  ma^t  be  forwarded 
on  or  before  the  SOth  of  Jane. 


SPECIAL  PRIZES. 
The  Council  of  the  above  Exhibition  have  much 
pleasure  in  announcing  that,  in  addition  to  the  Medal 
OF  Merit,  designed  for  the  occasion  by  J.  S.  and 
A,  B.  Wton,  Esqs.,  the  following  SPECIAL  Prizes  have 
been  liberally  offered  by  the  gentlemen  named,  for  the 
production  of  Articles  to  be  Exhibited  at  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  in  September  next,  namely — 


1*1  f  A  A  in  Money,  or  Silver  Cap.  for  the  MOST 
dUlO  U  U  FSEFtX  INVENTION.  Open  to 
all  Classes.  The  Gift  of  the  Directors  of  the  Agricultural 
Hall  Company. 


0-1  f\  A  A  in  Money,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  the  best 
3&1U  U  U  PAINTING  IN  OIL  The  Gift  of 
the  Directors  of  the  Agricoltural  Hall  Company. 


C*r^      A      A    i^  Money,  or  Silver  Cup,  for  the  second 
3LiO     U      U       best  OIL   PADfTENG.      The  Gift  of 

C.  COMTOHT,  Esq. 


i?  Q  9  A  fo''  **»«  ''est  GOLD  BEOOCH  and  EAB- 
aiO  O  U  BISGS,  of  Original  Design,  which  can 
be  sold  for  £10.  (Sale  for  that  sum  to  be  permitted  if 
required.)    The  Gift  of  John  Holmes,  Esq. 


GILT  BRACELET,  BEOOCH,  and 
EAE-EINGS,  which  can  be  sold  for  £3  Ss.  (Sale  for  that 
sixm  to  be  permitted  if  required.)  The  Gift  of  John  Hol^tes, 
Esq. 


i?0      O      A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  WHITBY  JET 
dtZ      Zl      U        JEWELLERY. 


1?0  O  A  in  Money,  for  the  best  WORKING 
3i^Z  L  U  MODEL  of  a  STEAM-ENGINE.  The 
Gift  of  W.  J.  W. 


no      "I  A      A    for  the  best 
dUii      Wj      \J        made  by  ; 

E.  MtTEKAT,  Esq. 


-£?0  O  C\  "I'l  *  Silver  Medal,  the  Gift  of  E. 
3^ii  U  U  MnsRAT,  Esq.,  for  the  best  WOEKING 
MODEL  of  a  MILL  to  grind  Stale  Crusts  into  Flour. 


i?0      O      A     for  the  l«t  PEN-AND-INK  DRAWING. 
3^U      U      U        The  Gift  of  W.  Steiker,  Esq. 


mav  be  suggested  for  improving   the 
Fittings  of  WORKMEN' S   DWELLINGS.     The  Gift  of 

GeOEGE  CttCIKSHAXK,  Esq. 


^O      O      A    for  the  best  Specimen  of  SHEFFIELD 
3^L      Jj      U        CUTLEEY.  TheGiftofT.EuDKi!i,Esq. 


X'Q      O     A    for  the  best  Pair  of  LADY'S   BOOTS. 
dWM     ^      \j        The  entire  work  to  be  done  by  Exhibitor. 


^O      O      A    'or  the  best  Specimen  of  INLAYING  IN 
3JL     L      U        wood.    The  Gift  of  C.  A. 


ING.   The  Gift  of  J.  8.  and  A.  B.  Wyox. 

X*0  O  A  'or  the  best  Specimen  of  CABINET 
d^id  Z  U  WORK,  made  by  an  Apprentice  who 
has  served  not  more  than  four  years  to  his  trade.  The  Gift 
of  Mr.  L  Hatkes. 


X*0  O  A  and  a  Silver  MedJ  fur  the  best  Specimen 
3jli  Z  U  of  OENAMENTAL  TTPOGKAPHY, 
coiKsistiner  of  a  Quotation  from  Shakespeare,  displayed  and 
Priut4jd  in  Colours,  to  occupy  a  royal  Svo  pa^. 


wiUl 


In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
jXHlBITION    SILVER    MEDAL 
!  awarded  to  the  Exhibitors  of  the  best  Specimens  of 


Stained  Glass. 

Artilicial     Flowers,     from 

Nature. 
Working  Model  of  a  Steam 

VesseL 
Statuette,    in    Plaster,    or 

other  Material 


Household  Furniture. 
Hammered  Iron-work. 
Watch-Case  Engraving. 
Engraving  on  Glass. 
Coventry  Ribbons. 
Desiirn  for  Paper  Hangings. 
Embossing  in  Metal  or  Elec- 
tro-Plate. I 

SsS"  iledals  icill  also  be  aivarded  for  other  Arlkles 
which  riwy  be  deemed  icoHhy  of  especial  distinction. 

All  objects  must  be  the  work  of  the  Exhibitor.  In 
cases  where  Articles  are  the  property  of  Employers,  the 
name  of  the  firm  permitting  their  exhibition  will  be 
given  in  the  Catalogue. 

FORMS  ©F  APPLICATION  FOE  SPACE 
may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  stamped  and  directed 
envelope  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  J.  Watts,  7,  Birch- 
more  Tsnace,  Cardington  Street,  Hampstead  Road, 
Londor,  N.W.,  or  by  application  to  any  of  the  Honorary 
Agents.   To  be  returned,  filled  up,  on  er  before  June  30. 


M 


BY  KOYAL  C0M3IAND. 

etall;c  Pen   Maker  to  the 

QUEEN. 
JOSEPH  GILLOTT 
Kespectfully  directs  the  attention  of  the  Commercial  Public, 
and  of  all  who  use  STEEL  PEXS,  to  the  incomparable  ex- 
c^ence  of  his  productions,  which  for  Quality  of  Material. 
Easy  Action,  and  Great  Durability,  will  ensure  universal 
preference.  Retail,  of  every  dealer  in  the  world;  "Wholesale, 
at  the  Works,  Graham  Street,  Birmingham ;  91,  John  Street, 
New  York ;  and  at  37,  GraceoJiurch  Street,  London.  [1 


CO-OPEEATIVE  DIALOGUES. 

These  Tracts  are  intended  to 
mak-e  popular  the  most  effective  movement  of  the 
day  for  the  Elevation  of  the  Working  Classes.  They  have 
been  translated  into  French  and  Italian,  and  extensively 
circnluted  on  the  Continent. 

Price  One  Shilling  per  Hundred,  post  free.  A  sample 
packet  of  the  series,  for  two  postage  stamps,  may  be  had  of 
Lavra  E.  Booth,  New  Leuton,  Kottingbam.  [29 


BROWN  A^T)  rOLSON'S 

ATENT     CORN     FLOUR, 

Recommended  for 
CHILDREN'S     DIET.  [3 


BY  HER  MAJESTY'S  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

Morrison's    A rchi median 
HEM-FOLDER  for  the  Sewing  Machine  and  the 
Finger.    Manufactured  solely  bv 

JOSEPH  GILLOTT, 
Metallic  Pen  Maker  to  the  Queen,  Victoria  Works,  Graham 
Street,  Birmingham.— Drawings  and  particulars  forwarded 
on  application.  [3 


Arnold  and  Sons'  Improved 
IMPERCEPTIBLE  TRUSSES, 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  lightest  and  most  comfortable 
wearing  Truss"  vet  invented.  ELASTIC  STOCKINGS, 
KNEE  CAPS,  Arc,  for  Varicose  Veins,  Weakness,  kc. 
Abdominal  Belts,  Railway  Conveniences,  Crutches,  Artificial 
Legs,  Hands,  and  Arms,  and  every  description  of  Surgical 
Appliance  manofactured  by 

ARNOLD   AND   SONS, 
35  and  36,  West  Smithfield,  London. 
N.B. — Directions  for  Measurement  forwarded  upon  appli- 
-     cation  by  letter.  [4 


LEATHER,  UPPERS,  AND  SHOE  MERCERY. 

T  W,  McLellan,  Leather  Mer- 

X  .  CHANT,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S_.,  has  one  of  the 
largrat  and  cheapest  stocks  in  London. 

Prime  36  lb.  Buenos  Ayres  butts,  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  Prime  32 
clean  foreign.  Is.  3d.  per  lb.  A  very  prime  lot  of  enamelled 
seals,  -is.  per  lb.  Men's  and  Women's  soles.  Is.  4d.,  Is.  6d., 
Is.  8d-,  2s.  Scotch  hides.  Is.  lOd,  per  lb.  Elastic  webs, 
direct  from  the  loom.    Price  List  free  by  post. 


KIT  AND  GRINDERY,  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

Superior  Brads,  French  and 
STEEL,  711:'3.  for  Is.  Id.  Superior  ink,  9d-  per  gallon. 
Copper  toes,  29.  2d,  per  dc«.  Men's  iron-bottomed  lasts,  23. 
per  pair.  20  lbs.  clean  English  butts,  Is.  Gd,  per  lb.  Agent 
for  Proufs  Dubbin.  21  best  plates,  53.  6d.  per  gross. 
Scotch  hemp,  2s.  7d.  per  paper.  A  liberal  discount  to  all 
purchasers  orer  £1,  at  L  W.  McLELLAN'S,  Lambeth 
Leather  Warehouse,  47,  Lambeth  Walk,  S.  [5 


TO  CURRIERS  AND  BOOTMAKERS. 


kubbin^,  Direct  from  France, 


I  J  tobe  had  only  at  the  COMPTON  LEATHER  and 
CLOSED  UPPER  WAREHOUSE,  43,  Frith  Street,  and 
48,  Old  Compton  Street,  Soho,  London.  This  Dubbing  is 
identically  the  same  as  thut  used  by  the  best  Curriers  in 
Bordeaux,  and  for  dressing  Kips,  &c.,  is  invaluable.  Boots 
and  Shoes  are  particularly  benefited  by  its  applicattou.  Sold 
wholesale  and  ret^L  By  its  frequent  use  the  durability  of 
all  kinds  of  leather  is  greatly  increased.  [28 


Twopence  Monthly, 

The     Insurance     Agent, 
designed  to  Assist  the  Representatives  of  Offices  in 
Exr-onding  amongst  all  classes  the  Practice  of  Assurance. 

Praotieal  Papers  —  Strikiug  Illustrations,  Incidents, 
Auecdotes—Articles  on  Rates  and  Risks  -lustruetioHS  on 
the  Formation  of  Agencies — Reports  of  Meetings — Statis- 
tics, aud  all  the  News  of  the  Insurance  World. 

Published  for  the  Proprietors  by  Thomas  Hvbbt,  32, 
Bouverie  Street,  London. 

LEAFLETS. 
The  following  articles,  reprinted  from  the  iNStrBASCB 
Agent,  may  be  bail,  in  Leaflet  form,  at  3s.  6d.  per  100: — 
■'  The  Successful  Agent "— '■  An  Easy  Way  of  Creating  Capi- 
tal " — "A  Sketch  in  the  London  Tavern" — "A  Lesson  on 
Life  Assurance." 


London  and  Lancashire  Fire 
AND  LIFE  INSUKAKCE  COMPANIES. 
Fire  Capital,  £1,000,000.      |         Life  Capital.  £100,000. 
London :  Comer  of  Leadeuhall  Street,  Cornhill. 
Liverpool ;  Browu'g  Building--',  Exchange. 
With  Home  and  Foreign  Branches  aud  Agencies. 
Chairman— r.  W.  EUSSELL,  Esf)..  M.P.  (Chairman  of  the 
N.*tional  Discount  Company). 
EENEWALS. 
Insurances  falling  due  on  the  2oth  December  should  be 
paid  on  or  before  the  9th  Jannary. 
No  expense  in  the  transfer  of  PoUcies  from  other  offices. 
Tot&l  Income  from  Premiums  for  1864,  0¥er  £125,000. 
W.  P.  CLIEEHirOH,  General  Manager. 


Happy  Homes  for  Working 
MEN.   AND  HOW  TO   GET  THEM.      By  tS 

Ke».  Dr.  Bego;.  Price,  in  paper  covers.  Is.  6d. ;  bound  in 
cloth,  2s.  London :  Cassell,  Petter,  and  Galpin,  Lndgate 
Hill,  E.G.    Edinburgh  ;  James  Nichol. 


Gathered  from  the  Waters. 
For  ages  past  there  have  been  running  from  the 
various  mines  in  Cornwall  large  streams  of  water.  About 
the  year  1S57,  it  occurred  to  a  miner  to  test  one  of  -the 
streams  to  see  if  it  contained  Copper:  it  was  found  very 
productire.  Since  that  the  works  have  been  cai-riO'i  on 
successfully,  and  now  100  tons  of  Copper,  or  more,  are 
gathered  from  tbe  water  every  year.  The  works  have 
undergone  the  examination  of  many  experienced  persons, 
and  a  Company  has  been  fonned  to  work  the  streEims  upoa 
scientific  principles.  The  Company  seeks  to  acquire  the 
right  to  work  the  whole  of  one  large  stream,  and  desires  to 
secure  some  additional  Capital  for  tbe  piu-pose.  The  Com- 
pany is  formed  upon  the  i)riuciple  of  Limited  Liability. 
There  is  no  risk  whatever  in  carrying  on  the  works,  and 
the  proSt  is  known  to  be  very  large,  and  certain  of  making 
good  Dividends  for  the  Shareholders.  The  Shares  are  of  ^ 
each,  but  only  £1  is  called— 10s.  on  application,  and  10s.  on 
allotment.  More  than  £3,600  is  subscribed  for  privately, 
and  early  ^plicaiiou  should  be  made  for  tbe  remaining 
Shares.  Any  one  desiring  a  safe  and  profitable  investment 
cannot  do  better  than  take  Shares  in  this  Company. 

Fuller  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Copper  Precipitating  Company  (Limited;,  Office,  8, 
Wamiord  Court,  Throgmorton  Street,  London,  E.G. 


CHELSEA  WORKING  MEN'S  CLUB, 
23o,  King's  Road,  Chelsea. 

Wanted,  a  Care-taker  for  the 
above  Club.  He  must  be  a  married  man,  and 
without  children,  and  must  be  able  to  produce  satisfactory 
teetimonials  as  to  character  and  intelligence.  He  would 
only  be  required  to  be  in  attendance  during  the  evening. 
Small  remuneration,  with  Apartments,  Coals,  and  Gas,  are 
ofiered. — All  further  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  per- 
sonal application  to  the  Honorary  Secretaries  at  the  Club. 
either  on  3±onday,  the  25th  June,  or  on  Monday,  the  2nd 
July,  between  the  hours  of  eight,  and  nine  o'clock  p.m. 


^he   Annual    Exhibition    of 


NATIONAL  COMPETITION  OF  LOCAL  SCHOOLS  OF 
ART. 

_Il,  the  works  sent  op  in  competition  for  National 
Medals  and  Prizes  by  the  various  Schools  of  Art  is  now 
open  at  the 

SOUTH  KENSINGTON  MUSEUM. 

By  Order  of  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education. 


South    Kensington    Museum. 
— Admission  free  on  Mondays,  Tuesdays,  and  Satur- 
days, from  Ten  a.m.  till  Ten  p.m. 


B 


ritish    Museum. — Admis- 

sion  free  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays, 
m^.  till  Four  pnL 


National   Portrait  Gallery. — 
^,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster.  Admission 
free  on  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Saturdays. 


eoloeical  Museu m.- 


VJT    Jermyn  Street,  Piccadilly.    Admission  free  daily, 
except  Friday.^. 


Royal    Academy  of   Arts. — 
The  EVENING  EXHIBITION  will  continue  open 
every  evening. 

Admission,  6J., 
From  half-past  Seven  till  half-past  Ten.    Catalogues,  6d. 
JOHN  PEESCOTT  KNIGHT,  E.A.,  Sec. 


EOYAl  POLTTECHNIC. 

Wonderful  Illusions. — The 
Cherubs  Floating  in  tbe  Air  and  the  Modem 
Delphic  Oracle  {J.  H.  Pepper  and  Mr.  T.  Tobin,  Joint  In- 
ventors), at  3  and  8— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri  Drayton's  Charm< 
ing  Ma&ical  and  Pictorial  Entertainment,  illustrating  the 
LADY  of  the  LAKE,  at  4  and  9— Prestidigitatoria  Magic 
by  Mr.  J.  Matthews  at  7.30 — Dugwar's  Imlian  Feats  nt  2 — 
Lectures  by  Mr.  King  and  Mr.  Stokes,  at  12.30  and  1.30— 
Science,  Poetry,  Painting,  and  Music. — Open  12  to  5  and  7 
to  10.    Aduu5sion  to  the  whole.  Is. 


Z 


oological  Gardens,  Regent's 

PARK.    Open  Daily  rexceptSnn<iay).    Admission, 
Children  nnder  Twelve,  6d.    (On  Mondays,  Gd.)      ' 


c 


rystal    Palace.  —  From 

Monday  to  Friday,  at  Ten  o'clock.     ■  '    •-  •        '- 


Admu 


adame  Tussaud's  Exhibi- 


Richardson,  Maker  of 


M' 

IVX  TION,  Baker  Street.  Open  from  Eleven  a.m. 
till  Ten  p.m.  Admittance,  Is.;  childi'cn  under  ton,  half 
price;  extra  rooms,  Od. 

TO   ENGINEEES,   CONTEACTOES.    RAILWAY  COM- 
PANIES, AND  THE  TBADE  GENEBALLY. 

c 

\^JX^  Leather  Hose,  Fire  Buckets,  Sacfcion  Ho^e,  aad 
Xieaf  her  Bands  for  Machinery. 

54,  Fbakcis  Steeet,  Battebsea,  S.W. 


William  Chambers,  Heraldic 
Chaser  and   Embosser,    4,  FOLEY   STTSEET, 
POETLAND  PLACE,  W. 

HoiuiuraU«  Umtian,  Grut  ExhibMm,  I8S1 ;  HonouroMs  Mm- 
turn,  1853,  JTm  Tnk. 
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THE    WOEKING    MAN.— ADVERTISEMENTS. 


[Jfot:  80,  1886. 


ENGEAVING  ON  WOOD. 

Every  description  of  Pictorial 
Work  for  Publisliers,  Printers,  and  Advertisero, 
promptly  executed,  at  the  lowest  prices,  by  J.  F.  NASH, 
11-t,  Strand,  W.C. 

Estimates  and  Specimen  Book  sent  Free  of  Charge.    [30 


Steamboat  Excursion  to 
HAMPTON  COUET,  Eichmond,  Kingston,  or  Ted- 
dington,  by  one  "of  the  new  Citizen  Steamboats,  with 
improved  Saloon  Accommodation.  This  boat  will  leave 
LONDON  BRIDGE  (weather  permitting)  every  SUNDAY 
and  MONDAY,  at  -Ten  o'clock,  calling  at  all  piers,  and 
i-etuming  in  the  evening. 


Kew  Gardens. — These  Mag- 
nificent Gardens  ore  Open  to  the  PabMc  every  day, 
3g  Sunday.  Admission  free.  Boats  from  CHELSEA 
to  PUTNEY,  Hammersmith,  and  Kew  (weather  and  tide 
permitting),  at  low  fares.  Steamboats  from  London  Bridge 
and  all  intermediate  piers  to  Chelsea,  every  Ten  minutes. 


Steamboat  Excursion  to 
KICHMOND  and  TWICKENHAM  AIT  every 
SATURDAY  AFTEENOON,  by  one  of  the  new  Citizen 
Steamboats,  containing  elegant  Saloon  Accommodation, 
which  will  leave  LONDON  BEIDGE  (weather  permitting) 
at  2.30  o'clock,  calling  at  all  piers,  and  returning  in  the 
evening.  [** 


Inventors  Assisted  in  Secur- 
ing, Carrviug  Out,  and  Disposing  of  their  Invention. 
Ajiply  to  B.  BEOWNE  and  Co.,  British  and  Foreign 
P.it«nt  Office,  49,  King  WiUiam  Street,  London  Bridge.  A 
Pamphlet,  gratis,  on  Cost  of  Patents,  may  be  had  on  applica- 


Inventions  Protected  by  Patent 
OE  EEGISTEATION  at  fixed  and  moderate  charges. 
The  "  Inventor's  Manual,"  free  by  post,  or  gratis  on  applica- 
tion. Apply  to  Mr.  Brewer  (late  Barlow  and  Co.),  89, 
Chancery  Lane,  London.— Established  Twenty-one  Years.  [8 


The     Operatives'     House 
BUILDING    COMPANY     (LIMITED).        Esta- 
blished to  provide  Improved  Dwellings  for  the  Working 

Working  Men's  Societies  are  invited  to  communicate  with 
Ihe  Secretary,  at  the  Company's  Office,  10,  John  Street, 
Adelphi,  W.C.,  where  Prospectuses  may  be  had. 

W.  H.  EOBINSON,  Secretary.    [9 


£')(]  (]{](]  ready  to  be  advanced 

XLV^UUV  by  the  TEMPERANCE  PERMA- 
NENT  LAND  and  BUILDING  SOCIETY,  on  Freehold  or 
Leasehold  Property,  for  any  period  of  years  not  exceeding 
fifteen,  the  mortgage  being  redeemable  by  equal  monthly 
instalments.  Interest  (in  addition  to  a  small  premium), 
5  per  cent,  on  the  balance  each  year.    Apply  to 

HENEY  J.  PHILLIPS,  Secretaiy. 

Offices,  34,  Moorgate  Street,  London,  E.C. 

Note. — ^More  than  half  a  million  pounds  sterling  have 
been  advanced  upon  house  property  alone.  [10 


Now  ready.  Second  Edition,  price  Is.,  post  free. 

British  Workman's  Guide  to 
HOMCEOPATHIC  TREATMENT.     The  object  of 
this 'Work  13  to  rejider  the  domestic  practice  of  Homceopathy 
iu  common  ailments  as  simple  as  possible,  to  meet  the  re- 
•mirements  of  the  Workiiig  Classes. 
Henrt  Tubnee  and  Co.,  77,  Fleet  Street,  Iiondon,  E.C. ; 
and  41,  Pic«idiUy,  Manchester.  [11 


ow  to  Purchase  a  House 


TT 

X_  X  ^or  Two  Guineas  per  Month,  with  Immediate 
Possession,  and  No  Kent  to  Pay.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the 
BiBKBECK  Building  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tion, 29,  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. — HOW 
TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OF  LAND  for  5s.  per  Month, 
with  Immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Grarden- 
ing  Purposes.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Free- 
hold Land  Society,  London  Mechanics'  Institution,  29, 
Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane.— HOW  TO  IN- 
VEST YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY,  at  £5  per  Cent 
Interest.  Apply  at  the  office  of  the  Birkbeck  Deposit 
Bank.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon  demand.  Cur- 
rent Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque 
Books  supphed.    All  cheques  exempt  from  Stamp  Duty. 

Office  Hours  from  Eleven  till  Five  daily ;  on  Saturdays 
from  Eleven  till  Two,  and  on  Monday  evenings  from  Seven 
till  Nine. 

A  small  Pamphlet,  containing  full  particulars,  may  be 
obtained  Gratis,  or  sent  Post  Free,  on  application  to 

FRANCIS  EAVENSCROFT,  Manager.      [12 


The  Planet  Permanent  Build- 
ING  AlST)  INVESTMENT  SOCIETY,  EstabUshed 
ty  Act  of  Parliament,  July,  1818.  Annual  Income  exceeds 
£200,000.  Offices,  39,  CITY  ROAD,  FINS  BURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON,  E.C.  The  SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  MEET- 
ING was  held  September  12th,  1865.  The  Directors  reported 
a  large  Augmentation  of  Business,  and  an  Accumulation  of 
Profits,  which  allowed  a  Bonus  of  £10  per  cent.,  making  the 
Dividend  for  the  past  year  £15  per  cent.  The  sum  of  £12,505. 
the  Balance  of  Profit,  had  been  carried  forward  for  future 
division.  The  Assets  of  the  Society  had  been  increased 
during  the  year  by  £106,981.  The  Directors  confidently  re- 
affirm that-— first,  as  a  mode  of  investment  at  once  secure 
and  profitable ;  secondly,  in  the  easy  terms  to  Borrowers, 
and  the  facilities  afforded  for  their  transactions ;  thirdly, 
in  the  Equitable  Adjustment  of  Repayment  and  Interest ; 
fourthly,  in  the  mode  of  Redemption ;  and,  lastly,  in  the 
moderate  fixed  Law  and  other  Charges,  this  Society  stands 
alone.  Shares,  £50;  Entrance  Fee,  28.  6d.  per  Share.  De- 
posits to  any  anaount— upon  which  no  entrance  fee  is  charged 
^may  be  m.ade.  Interest,  £5  per  cent.,  repayable  on  fourteen 
days'  notice.  Prospectuses  and  all  ftlrther  information  may 
be  had  of  EDMUND  W.  RICHARDSON,  Secretary. 

Offices— 39,  City  Road,  London,  E.C.  [13 


EMIGRATION. 


NEW  ZEALAND  AND  AUSTEALUL 
Free  Grants  of  Forty  Acres  of  Land  and  Assisted  Passages. 


oulder  Brothers  and  Com- 


TT 

X    X       pany's  Be^nlar  Seini-Monthly  Line  of  Clipper 

Ships  dispatched  from  the  London  Docks. 

MELBOUENE   LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Adelaide,  Portland  Bay,  Hobart  Town, 

Launceston,  New  Zealand,  &c. 

Mediator 2,000  5-6th June  21. 

Bed  Eover 2,100  A  1    July  7. 

LucibeUe 2,000  A  1    July  21. 

Golden  Sea 2,500  A  1    August  7. 

SYDNEY    LINE, 

Taking  Passengers  to  Newcastle,  Twofold  Bay,  and  all  the 

New  South  Wales  Ports,  Queensland,  New  Zealand,  &c 

Empress 2,500  A  1    June  25. 

ADELAIDE   LINE. 

Prince  of  Wales  2,500  A  1    June. 

Vemlam 1,200  A  1    July. 

STEAM  TO  AUSTRALIA  AND  NEW  ZEALAND. 

Mataura  (s.s.) 3,000  A  1    June. 

The  advantages  of  these  lines  are : — The  fine  class  of  the 
Vessels,  which  are  specially  selected  for  their  adaptation  to 
the  voyage.  Constant,  regular,  and  punctual  dispatch. 
Provisions  not  only  most  liberally  supplied,  but  of  the  best 
description,  including  live  stock,  poultry,  &c.,  without  limit 
for  the  first-class  passengers.  Gleneral  arrangements^  such 
as  always  to  secure  the  approbation  and  recommendation  of 
all  classes  of  the  passengers. 

For  plans  of  cabins,  rate  of  passage,  &c.,  apply  to  the 
country  agents  of  the  Line,  or  to 

HOULDEE  BEOTHEES  &  CO., 

146,  Leadenhall  Street,  London,  E.C.    114 


CHEAPEST  EMIGEATION  TO  AMEEICA,  £5. 

New  York,  by  Cunard 
AND  NATIONAL  STEAMEES,  WEEKLY,  £5, 
cabin,  £15  los. ;  Canada,  £5  5s.,  cabin,  £15  ISs.;  Baltimore, 
£o.    Sailing  Ships  to  New  York,  £3  10s. 

E.  MONTGOMEEIE  and  CO., 
5,  Ingram  Court,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  [15 


/^~^heapest  Passages  -to  all  the 

Vy  COLONIES.  —  STEAM  and  SAILING  to  NEW 
TOEK,  BOSTON,  QUEBEC,  AUSTEALIA,  NEW  ZEA- 
LAND, and  all  other  parts  of  the  World.— Apply  to  PE  AECE 
and  CO.,  Shipbrokers  (First  Floor),  100,  Leadenhall  Street, 
London.  • 


Assisted  Passages  to  New 
ZEALAND  granted  to  Carpenters,  Bricklayers, 
Farm  Labourers,  Navvies,  Domestic  Servants,  &<j. — Apply 
to  PEAECE  and  CO.,  100,  Leadenhall  Street,  LondoJL 
Particulars,  Two  Stamps.  -  LI* 


B. 


Prew's     Wardrobe 


At  this  splendid  new  building  you'll  see  a  display 
Of  all  the  new  fashions,  the  first  of  the  day ; 
If  well  dress'd  you'd  be,  and  at  lowest  price,  tof>, 
*'  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew. 

If  frock  or  Oxonian  you  shoxUd  require, 
And  really  are  choice  in  this  part  of  attire, 
Wisliing  best  of  material,  with  style  that  is  new, 
*'  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Frew. 

If  a  coat  you  should  want,  for  business  or  dress. 
Or  a  waistcoat  of  which  you'd  approval  express. 
Or  troxisers  to  fit,  cut  on  system  quite  new, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Frew. 

If  you  have  any  boys,  and  would  see  them  well  dressed. 
In  clothes  to  wear  well,  and  become  them  the  best ; 
Or  want  Knickerbocker  suits  for  young  children,  too, 
"  Then-come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Frew. 

Every  one  buys  of  Prew,  so  well  known. is  his  name. 
If  you  study  your  int'r'st  you'll  just  do  the  same ; 
If  you'd  dress  in  the  fashion,  and  save  money,  too, 
"  Then  come  to  my  wardrobe,"  says  Benjamin  Prew. 


Children's  Knickerbocker  S\dts  from 12s.  6d. 

Boys'  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Rugby  Suits  21s.  Od. 

Boys*  Cricketing  Suits 2l8.  Od. 

Gentlemen's  Overcoats,  from 12s.  6d. 

Ladies'  Riding  Habits,  Liveries,  &c. 


B.  PREW,  Tailor,  Hatter,  Hosier,  and  General  Outfitter, 
the  great  Metropolitan  Wardrobe,  294  and  295,  High  Holborn 
(15  doors  west  of  Chancery  Lane).  [17 


ohn    Moseley    and    Son, 


J  17  and  18,  King  Street,  and  27,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden,  London,  W.C,  CUTLERS,  GENERAL  MER- 
CHANTS,  and  MANUFACTURERS  OF  MECH.ANICAL 
TOOLS — Saws,  Tool  Chests,  Turning  Lathes,  Garden  Tools, 
&c..  Wholesale,  Retail,  and  for  Exportation,  EstabUshed  a 
Himdred  Tears.  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Mosele/s 
Warranted  Saws,  Genuine  Gauged  Plates : — 

£    5.   d. 
28-inch  Best  Half  Ripping  Saw        ...    0    8    0  each. 

26    „     Hand  Saw         0    7    6     „ 

14    „     Brass-back  Sash  Saw 0    8    6     „ 

14    ,,     Iron-back  ditto 0    5    6     ,, 

Saws  same  make,  Second  Quality  (by  some  called  best)  of 
each  of  the  above,  Is.  less. 

Carriage  Free  (if  to  the  amount  of  40s.)  on  receipt  of  Post 
Oflice  Order,  or  postage  stamps. 

N.B.— These  Saws  are  the  same  make  as  those  that  have 
given  such  great  satisfaction  for  the  last  forty  years. 

Notice.— Messrs.  Moseley  and  Son  beg  to  announce  that, 
in  order  to  enable  Country  Workmen  and  others  to  obtain 
their  superior  Tools  and  Cutlery,  they  are  now  prepared  to 
forward,  direct  from  theii-  Establishments,  Parcels  to  the 
amount  of  £5  and  upwards,  to  any  part  of  the  Kingdom, 
Carriage  Free.    Cash  by  Cheque  or  Post  OfBce  Order. 

Moseley's   Patent  Electric  Bells,  Railway  Signals,  &c. 

Superior  Galvanic  Macfadnes,  from  188.,  &c.  &c.      These 

machines  ore  strongly  recommended  by  the  faculty  for  the 

I  cure  of  Rheumatism,  &c.  &c.  [I^ 


>aker    and    Baker's  True 


1_J     TINCOLOURED  TEAS  are  i 

from  all  Adulteration ;  they  can,  therefore,  be  relied  on  for 

Uniform  Good  Quality,  Fine  Flavour,  and  Lasting  Strength. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  Confectioners,  &c.,  in  most  Towns.  [19 

REDUCTION  IN  THE  PRICE  OF  CARTES  DE  VISITE. 

TV /Tr.  A.  L.  Henderson,  of  49, 

IV  A  King  William  Street,  London  Bridge,  begs  to 
inform  his  Customers  and  the  Public  that  his  prices  for 
Cartes  in  future  will  be — 

Twelve  Copies,  7s.  6d.;  Six,  Ss. 
No  connection  with  any  of  the  so-called  copying  com- 
panies.   Extra  copies  at  greatly  reduced  prices.  [20 


THE  "  CITT  ••  HAT  COMPANY'S 

/^nly  retail  address  is  109  and 

V__^     110,  Shoe  Lane,  eight  doors  from  Fleet  Street. 

The  celebrated  Paris  Napped  Hats Ss.  6d.  each. 

Superfine  quality  6s.  6d.     „ 

Best  Hats  (these  are  unequalled)   9s.  Od.    ,,      [21 


'irst-CIass  Hats. — The  New 


X_  Shax>e,  the  "  Pnnco  of  Wales,"  12s.  6d.,  unequalled 

for  style  and  quality. 

ToiTNG  A.ND  SoK,  383.  Oiford  Street,  W. 

An  immense  stock  of  Felt  and  Tweed  Hats  from  23.  6d.  to 
Os.  6d.  The  best  "  Half  Guinea  "  Hat  in  London.  Copy  the 
address.  r23 


ENGINEERS*    TOOLS. 


Lathes,  Planing,  Shaping, 
Slotting,  Drilling,  Bolt-scremng,  Pimching,  and 
Shearing  Machines,  Plate-bending  Rolls,  Steam  Hammers, 
HydrauUc  Jacks,  Screw  Jacks,  and  other  Tools,  for  SALE, 
and  ready  for  delivery.  Apply  to  W.  BLACKETT,  Hope 
Iron  Works,  106,  Southwark  Bridge  Road,  London.  [31 


ational    Institution   for 


JL  \  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN,  10,  Mitre  Street, 
Aldgate,  Physician,  Dr.  Barr  Meadows,  8,  Hinde  Street,  W. 
Open  on  Monday  and  Thursday  Evenings  from  Five  till 
Eight,  and  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Evenings  from 
Seven  till  Nine.  Free  letters  are  available  for  necessitous 
apphcants.  THOMAS  ROBINSON,  Hojl  Sec.    [23 


The  Original  Chlorodyne, 
Invented  by  R.  FREEMAN,  Pharmaceutist,  i.s 
allowed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  present 
century.  It  immediately  relieves  and  cxires  Coughs,  Colds, 
Consumption,  Influenza,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Whooping 
Cough,  Cramp,  Spasms,  Gout,  Diarrhoea,  Dysentery,  &c. 

EARL  RUSSELL  communicated  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  and  to  Mr.  Freeman  that  he  had  received  infor- 
mation from  Manilla  that  the  only  remedy  of  any'  use  in 
Cholera  was  Chlorodyne. — Lancet,  Dec.  31st,  1^1.  See 
Times,  Nov.  14th,  1865. 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DTNE.— The  Medical  Thn^,  Jan.  13th,  1866,  states— 
"It  has  an  immense  sale  amongst  the  public,  and  is  pre- 
scribed by  scores  of  orthodox  medical  practitioners,  and, 
of  course,  it  would  not  be  thus  singularly  popular  did  it  not 
supply  a  want  and  fill  a  place." 


Freeman's  Original  Chloro- 
DYNE  engraved  on  the  Government  stamp  out- 
side every  bottle.  Wold  by  the  Inventor  aud  Manufacturer, 
R.  FREEMAN,  70,  Kennington  Park  Road,  London,  S., 
and  most  Chemists.  In  bottles,  ^  oz..  Is.  lid.;  H  oz., 
2s.  9d. ;  10  oz,j  lis. ;  20  oz.,  203. 

Caution !  Beware  of  spurious,  deceptive,  and  dangerous 
imitationB.  Ask  for  Freeman's  Original  Chlorodyne,  and 
see  that  yoii  have  none  other.  [24 


olloway's   Pills  purify  the 


Blood,  and  by  so  doing  prevent  the  depressing 
eflects  of  hot,  dusty,  and  oppressive  weather.  They  rouse 
the  nervous  system  to  a  healthy  standard,  and  give  a  whole- 
some tone  to  every  organ  in  the  body.  Holioway's  Pills 
constitute  the  surest  means  of  checking  all  chest  com- 
plaints. [32 


Hall's  "  Lung  Restorer" 
gives  instant  relief  in  Coughs,  Asthma,  Hoarse- 
ness, bore  Throat,  to.  Mr.  E.  Brooke,  Mirfield,  near  Leeds, 
writes,  after  suiFering  over  ten  years  with  dn  astfamatio 
cough,  "  Three  Is.  Ud.  bottles  cured  me."  Prepared  by 
THOMAS  HALL,  Chemist,  6,  Commercial  Street  (City  side 
Great  Eastern  Terminus),  London,  and  sold  by  all  Chemists, 
in  bottles,  at  Is.  IJd.,  23.  9d.,  &c.  [25 


out    or    Rheumatism  ^s 


V_X  quickly  reUeved  and  cured  in  a  few  days  by^bat 
celebrated  medicine,  BLAIRS  GOUT  AND  RHEUMATIC 
PILLS.  Sold  by  all  Medicine-  Vendors,  at  ]s.  l^d.  and 
2s.  9d.  per  box,  or  obtained  through  any  Chemist.  [26 


Newling's     Unrivalled     14s. 
TEOrSEES. 
Newlihg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


"ewling's     Unrivalled     25s. 


I    >  COATS. 

Newiing,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  north  of 
Bishopsgate  Church. 


ewling's     Unrivalled     47s. 


1    >  STTITS. 

Newlihg,  192,  Bishopsgate  Street,  City,  9  doors  nortU  of 
Bishopsgate  Church.  [27 


London :  Printed  and  Published  by  Casseli.,  Pbtter,  and 
Gaxpin,  La  Belle  Sauvage  Yard,  E.C. 
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